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Friday, 3\st March 1876. 


Ordered, THAT a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the organisation and 
financial system of the Telegraph Department of the Post Office. 
Ordered, THAT the Committee do consist of Seventeen Members. 


Committee nominated of— 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Meldon. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. Cubitt. Colonel Alexander. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair. Mr. Watkin Williams. 

Mr. Watney. Lord Robert Montagu. 

Mr. John Holms. Mr. Charles Allsopp. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Goldsmid. 
Mr. Fielden. is 


Ordered, THAT the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 


Ordered, THaT Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the ORGANISATION 
and FINANCIAL System of the TeLnGrapH DEPARTMENT of the Post 


OFFICE :—— Have considered the matters to them referred, and have 
agreed to the following REPORT :— 


Your Committee have thought it convenient to divide the subject referred ‘to 
them for inquiry into four heads, viz. :— 


I. ORGANISATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

II, ‘FAciLITrES OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Ill. Frnancrat ADMINISTRATION. 
IV. Trainine or Minirary TELEGRAPHISTS. 


I.— ORGANISATION. 
The general management of the Telegraph Department is divided into— 


(a). Secretarial Office. 
(d). Technical or Engineering Division. 
(c). Commercial or Traffic Division. 


Since Mr. Scudamore resigned the office of Second Secretary in the Post 
Office, the Chief Permanent Head.of the Telegraph Department has been the 
Secretary, who is assisted by one of the principal clerks. Practically the work 
of an assistant secretary is fulfilled by this officer. It seems to the Committee 
that the department of telegraphs is quite as distinctive in its character as the 
Home Mail or Foreign Mail branches of the Post Office. each of which is 
entrusted to an officer with the rank of an assistant secretary ; and they are 
of opinion that the same course should, sooner or later, be followed in the 
department of telegraphs. 


The Committee do not consider it necessary to enter into the details of the sporerary’s 
‘secretary's office, except to remark that they think several parts of it might be Orrrcz. 
consolidated with advantage. They do not, for instance, see the necessity 
of keeping the intelligence department as a distinct branch from the special 
arrangements branch, both being employed in press messages, ‘The private wire 
branch is another division which might be provided for in the consolidation. 


The Engineering Division of the Telegraph Department is both costly and Trcunicat or 
‘eomplicated. Its main purpose is to maintain existing lines of communi- Enervzsrine 
‘cations on roads, to undertake new extensions, and also ‘to maintain in BRaycs. 
efficient working the wires; instruments, and batteries within the telegraph 
‘offices throughout the kingdom. It has no official connection with the actual 
‘working of ‘the telegraphs for the purposes of traffic. As the lines on railways 
fare’maintained ‘by the railway companies, the Engineering Division of the Post 
‘Office has only a general supervising duty in relation to them. The chief func- 
tion of this division is‘to maintain the 63,000 miles of road wires, and the 12,000 
iE) ms J a2 instruments 
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instruments in offices, while its connection with the 45,000 miles of railway 
wires is not that of maintenance, but only of general supervision. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the unnecessarily large force employed for these purposes. 
The old telegraph companies had 534 persons to maintain 80,000 miles of 
wire and 10,000 instruments, while the Post Office has now 590 persons to 
maintain 63,000 miles of wire, and 12,000 instruments. Though the instru- 
ments are doubtless of a more complex character than formerly, the aggregate 
cost, which now amounts in salaries and wages to 110,0741., as shown in the 
Estimates of the present year, is more than can be explained by any increased 
duties in this respect. . 


It is well to state that before this Committee was formed, the attention 
of the Post Office had been directed to the subject of a reduction in the 
engineering staff. Two of their officers, Messrs. Graves and Preece, presented 
a report to the secretary, in February last, recommending a large reduction and 
re-organisation of the engineering division. The Committee have reason to be- 
lieve that efforts are being made to carry some of these recommendations into 


effect. 

The engineering division of the Telegraph Department is divided into 
the Engineer in Chief’s Office in London, and into seven divisional districts in 
the provinces, each of which is under a divisional engineer. Each of these 
divisional engineers has superintendents to take charge of lesser tracts of 
country ; each superintendent has inspectors in order to supervise the linemen, 
who make the actual repairs or extensions. According to the Estimates of the 
present year, the metropolitan and provincial: divisions will require seven 
divisional engineers, 41 superintendents, 103 inspectors, and 350 linemen. It 
will be observed that as the figures appear on the Estimates, though it is stated 
that vacancies have not lately been filled, 33,2027. are-to be expended on 154 
technical officers, including those in the office of the Engineer in Chief, to 
superintend 350 linemen, who cost 24,337 /., besides such occasional labour as 
may be necessary, and which is estimated at 30,000/. The engineering witnesses 
contended that inspectors could scarcely be classed as officers, but as their 
minimum pay is 80/. and their maximum 200/., they cannot be classed as work- 
men. According to the amount for which Parliament is asked to provide, every 
divisional engineer has under him, on an average, five superintendents ; every 
superintendent has two and a half iuspectors; and every inspector has three 
and a half established linemen. The general result that 248 established officers 
(including 94 clerks) are used to superintend 350 established linesmen and 
mechanics, is admittedly excessive. 

The explanation given of this excessive and costly establishment is, that 
it was required to push rapidly through the country the telegraphic system 
now in operation. Doubtless, this is true, but this temporary urgency ought 
to have been met by a temporary force, and not by a large addition to the 
permanent official establishment of the country. 


The consequence of the cumbrous organisation described is, that much 
unnecessary complexity exists in reports and accounts. There is a dupli- 
cation, frequently a triplication, of paper work and correspondence. The 
inspector, who, according to the Post Office view, is a higher class workman 
with technical knowledge, is withdrawn from his technical to clerical duties by 
incessant reports and instructions. 


The superintendent often echoes the reports of the inspectors to the 
divisional engineer, who formally reports to the Engineer in Chief. No 
doubt, on important occasions, each acts usefully in his own sphere, but 
before work is achieved, there is a slow and cumbrous process of repeating in- 
structions. Even the divisional engineer has little latitude in expenditure, for, 
except on the emergency of a break-down, he-cannot expend more than 60s. a 
fortnight on labour without a written warrant from the head office. That office 
last year issued 465 works orders involving labour only, and of these only 136 
were for sums above 10 /.; while, out of 601 “maintenance ” orders, including 
both labour and material, 114 were authorities for special outlays below — 
107. This naturally produces much complication in accounts, for each 
order requires separate estimates, records, checks, and ledger entries. The 
accounts, as well as the reports, seem capable of much simplification. At 

present 
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present the accounts are first sent to the divisional superintendent, from him to 
the divisional engineer, from the latter to the Engineer in Chief, who transmits 
them to the Receiver and Accountant General. With such a system it is not 
surprising to find that the engineers’ division employs, according to the [sti- 
mates, 94 clerks at a cost of 13,205 U. 


Messrs. Graves and Preece propose to remedy these evils by strengthening 
the head office and diminishing the provincial staff. In place of an engineer in 
chief, they suggest three principal officers : 


One in charge of technical and scientific operations. 
One having charge of stores and accounts. 


One having inspection and supervision of the executive organisation. 


They propose to reduce the seven divisional engineers to ene, the 30 super- 
intendents to 10, the 78 inspectors to 63, and the provincial clerks from 57 to 29. 
These reductions are large, but as they have been suggested from within the office, 
we must presume they can he made without diminution of efficiency. The 
Committee postpone until they have considered the traffic or commercial branch, 
their remarks on the proposed organisation. They would only now remart, 
that while the unity of management of the Engineer in Chief is dispensed with, 

‘a triumvirate is not likely to lead to simplicity of work, and is a method of 
administration which certainly does not meet with the approval of the Com- 
mittee. 


The policy of the Post Office hitherto has been to separate the mainten- 
ance of the lines from the working of the telegraphs. The analogy of railways, 
which keep the maintenance of the permanent way distinct from traffic upon 
‘it, seems to have led to this separation. But the analogy is a false one. The 
technical knowledge required in obtaining the full work of circuits and instru- 
ments used in the offices is quite as high as that requisite for keeping wires and 
posts in good condition. 


But though the engineering staff.at present undertake to wash and refresh 
batteries, and to make adjustments of instruments within the office, they 
have nothing to do with the working of the circuits or of the instruments in 
use, so that their technical knowledge is separated from the economical and 
efficient performance of the work of the service. All the witnesses examined 
have admitted the evil of this separation of the technical staff from the work of 
the offices. But the evil of this separation is still more marked in the work of 
the office. The clerks who do the work, very often mechanically, and without 
scientific knowledge of the instruments which they use, have hitherto had no 
motive to acquire an intelligent knowledge of their work. The engineering 
staff is not recruited from their ranks, and no career is offered to the work- 
ing clerks of the offices. Hence there is neither uniformity, efficiency, nor 
economy in the offices throughout the kingdom. ‘The Post Office has recently 
attempted to remedy this defect by appointing an officer of large telegraphic 
experience, Mr. Baines, as Surveyor General of Telegraphs. His duties at present 
do not seem to be clearly defined, but as the Committee understand them, by his 
title and evidence, his function is to induce the postal surveyors, who are 
charged with the working of telegraph offices within their respective districts, 
to promote economy and efficiency in the traffic arrangements. The country, 
for postal arrangements, is divided into 15 surveyors’ districts: 10 in England 
and Wales, 2 in Scotland, and 3 in ireland. These are not coincident 
with the seven divisional engineers’ districts as they now are, or with 
the nine new districts proposed by Messrs. Graves and Preece. ‘This is incon- 
sistent with the economical working of the telegraph. Without giving an 
opinion as to whether there are too many postal surveyors or not, your Committee 
cannot conceive that there would be any serious difficulty in so adjusting 
their districts as to make them co-terminous with sub-districts for the main- 
tenance of wires and posts. But before following out the consequence which 
would arise from such adjustments, it is necessary tu point out the connection of 
the postal surveyor with the telegraph offices in his district. His duties in- 
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clude the fitting up of the offices, all questions relating to discipline and pro- 
motion, and a general control over the working of the telegraphs within his dis- 
trict. Any changes or revisions of the circuits, and the supervision of econo- 
mical arrangements of the several offices, form part of the surveyor’s duty. It 
is obvious, from this outline of the duties entrusted toisurveyors, that they ought 
to possess a thorough knowledge of telegraphy, both in its scientific and tech- 
nical relations. Bot as most of them were appointed by the Post Office 
before the telecraphs were taken over by the Government, it is only in 
special instances that this knowledge has been acquired. ‘This is an evil 
in regard to the economical working of telegraphs which may be prevented 
in the future by making such knowledge an indispensable condition for the 
appointment of all future surveyors. Indeed such knowledge, in a minor 
degree, is essential for postmasters as well as surveyors, and is now made a 
condition of their appointment in other countries. 


Similar difficulties as to the old surveyors have been experienced in 
Australia, but the greatest advantage has been already secured by making such 
knowledge an essential condition, not only for all new surveyors, but also for 
new postmasters. 


In India the postal and telegraph systems are not united into one as in 
England and Australia, but there also much advantage has been found by 
educating both the officers and station masters in the science and practice of 
telegraphy. This superior instruction has not only produced increased effi- 
ciency, but also large economies in working. 


It may here be desirable to refer to the schools of telegraphy under the Post 
Office. These were established when tliere was a great pressure for clerks, and 
the style of instruction adopted was that which turned’ outs manipulators 
with the greatest speed. . The instruction given in these schools is of a mere 
empirical character. No scientific knowledge, even of the most elementary 
nature, is given, and the clerks may, and ordinarily do, leave them without 
knowing the principles of a galvanic battery, the nature of a circuit, or the most 
ordinary notions of what produces the motion of their needles. Such methods 
of instruction as are now pursued are not calculated to give that kind of tech- 
nical and elementary scientific traming, without which clerks cannot efficiently 
perform the more intelligent duties proposed to be assigned ‘to them. It may 
be desirable, with a view to hasten this result, that the system which has been 
pursued in India with success should be adopted in this country, and that 
travelling instructors should go from office to office to impart that elementary 
scientific instruction which has hitherto been so much neglected in the ‘training 
schools. 


From the previous remarks it will be seen that though some difficulties 
will occur from the imperfect telegraphic education of surveyors, postmasters, 
and clerks, yet there is au unanimous opinion that they must be entrusted in 
the future with the general management of their instruments and_ circuits. 
About half the faults found in working a circuit are within the office 
itself, and the other half are external to it, but has to be traced. from one 
office to another. It is thus apparent, that it is desirable to train the clerks to 
rectify the office faults and to aid in determining the position of the external 
faults along the lines of wire. An obvious inference from this performance of 
duty would be that a locality should maintain its own lines of wire, instead or 
depending upon London or the branch officers of the central engineering 
authority for the ordinary daily repairs. These do not involve much knowledge 
or skill, and might be entrusted to a technical officer, acting under the surveyor. 
Upon this point, as might be expected, there was not unanimity of opinion. 
Several experienced officers saw no difficulty in such an arrangement. Others, 
while admitting that such a method of makingva surveyor’s district responsible 
for upholding both its lines and instruments in working order was indisputable 
in theory, thought it would be difficult to reduce it to practice, both on aceount of 
the ignorance of surveyors in telegraphy, and the jealousies of an independent 
engineering staff being brought into a new subordination. But such difficulties 
are inherent in every attempt to produce unity in cases of diverse and incoherent 
management, and are not insuperable if the office of administration undertake 

the 
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the consolidation with a full determination to achieve it. This unity of 
management exists in Germany and Australia, and has produced excellent 

effect. The Treasury Committee, which reported last year, were so impressed 

with the waste of money caused by a double set of superior ,officers (the sur- 

veyors and divisional engineers) travelling over the.same ground, that they 

recommended thatthe engineers s!:ould act as postal surveyors. But this proposal 

seems to subordinate postal to telegraphic work. A knowledge of both is. 
essentia! to surveyors, and. should be absolutely required in all new appoint- 

ments. But without waiting for this general diffusion of knowledge, consolida- 

tion of duties might be rapidly effected, though no doubt there must be some 

redistribution of the present work, by relieving the surveyors of the examination 

of accounts and returus from sub-offices, which might be easily managed by head 

postmasters. 


It has. been pointed out that the telegraph office, as part of a 
provincial post office, should be the unit of administration; that each office 
should be encouraged to maintain its own work in an efficient condition, 
instead of relyine upon external aid; that the postal and telegraphic districts 
should be made coterminous, under the surveyors, assisted by technical officers, 
of whom there are a superfluity ; and that these districts should maiutain the 
lines which pass through them. Such an organisation, which is essentially 
local in administrative detail, would culminate in the Surveyor General, whose 
position and. duties should be much better defined than they are at present. 
He might be assisted by an efficient engineering officer as Inspector 
General of Lines and of the mechanical arrangements in offices. ‘This officer 
would also undertake new extensions, and supervise the periodical repairs in 
the several districts: An electrician might also be appointed; and there is 
little doubt that one of the divisional engineers might be selected to fill such an 
office. His duties would be to inquire into the selection, superintend the 
manufacture, and promote the efticiency of the instruments employed. ‘To 
this electrician the superintendence of the schools. should be transferred, 
with instructions to place them in a condition calculated to produce 
that higher intelligence which will be required im the future manage- 
ment of the offices; for it is from them that. in future the snuperintend- 
ing technical officers should be selected. The Committee wish it to be distinctly 
understood that they do not contemplate any triumvirate in management 
such as that to which they have already alluded. The principle of re organi- 
sation which they recommend is, that there should be no separate engineering 
department as a distinct branch of the telegraph service, but that the 
engineering officers should have the single object of promoting the efficiency 
of the working offices and of keeping up the lines of communications, and 
should be an integral part of the offices or of the districts into which they are 
united. With this view they naturally culminate in the Surveyor General as 
the technical exponent at head-quarters of the wants of their offices, and 
through him the superior professional officers, the inspector general. of 
engineering work, and the electrician, will be brought into operation, and would 
take care that there should be a uniformity of excellence in the: working 
arrangements both as regards lines and instruments. 


According to this proposal the duties of keeping stores and actounts 
would be’separated from the present [Engineering Department, and would: be 
attached to the Secretary’s Office of the Telegraph Department. 


It is not proposed by these arrangements to lessen in any degree the 
responsibility of the secretary of the Post Office for the administration, as the 
Committee approve of the recent efforts made to consolidate the Post Office 
and Telegraphs into a single service. It is to be hoped that the signal success 
which has attended the administration of the Post Office in postal matters will 
be followed in the Telegraph Department, when further experience enables the 
administrative officers better to understand the requirements of a new under- 
taking. | 24 . 


The above recommendations .seem to the Committee to arise from the 
evidence submitted to them, but it is, obvious that changes of so much. im- 
portance. ean only be usefully carried into. effect after: mature consideration . 
and on the responsibility of the, Postmaster General. 
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Il.—Faciuitizrs OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Various proposals have been made for increasing the revenue derived from 
the telegraphs, both by a Committee of the Treasury and by the Postmaster 
General. To these we have given attentive consideration. When the telegraphs 
were taken over by the State, the preamble of the Act gave decided expression 
to the purpose that ‘‘a cheaper, more widely extended, and more expe- 
ditious system of telegraphy” should be supplied to the public. This 
purpose should be kept in view in considering the different proposals which have 
formerly been made, or which may now be suggested, 


The Treasury Committee last year recommended a tariff at 1d. per word, 
which would raise an ordinary 1s. telegram to 2s. 5d., if the average of 
29 words, including the addresses, were maintained. Even though such a 
proposal bas some compensating advantages to the public in short messages 
below a shilling, and to the Telegraph Department in the economy of words 
which would follow such a plan, your Committee cannot join in the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the Treasury, as they think it is opposed to 
the original purposes of the Act. 


The public use the telegraph system fairly, and without unduly trespass- 
ing on the facilities offered to them. ‘the only practical abuse complained of 
is that they are apt to extend to an undue length, the titles and addresses of 
the sender and the receiver of the telegram. Various suggestions have been 
made that these addresses should be paid for, and that only the body of the 
telegram should go for the fixed charge. Against this recommendation is the 
fact that the old telegraph companies found an undue restriction of the address 
of the receiver to cause so much increased trouble in delivery as to destroy the 
revenue derived from the charge made for it. But, this objection does not apply 
to the titles and address of the sender. The Post Office in transmitting a letter 
to its destination, has no interest in the writers of the letters, and has as 
little interest in the senders of a telegram, except for the purposes of 
identification. A notable economy might be produced, if the form of the 
telegram were altered, and the sender were desired to sign his name as 
in telegrams abroad, his address being added only for the purposes of reference, 
but not transmitted unless he paid for it as a part of the telegram. 


Another opening for economy was pointed out by Mr. Montefiore, who 
stated that in Melbourne the system of sending out messages without envelopes, 
but closed and gummed, and addressed on the back, had been adopted with such 
satisfactory results, that it is proposed to extend it to the entire colony, and 
that a large saving in labour and stationery was effected by the change. 


Various proposals were made to the Committee by witnesses for offering 
increased facilities to the public. Mr. Hobson, the postmaster of Glasgow,’ 
suggests that short messages, confined to 12 words, inclusive of addresses, 
should be sent for 6 d., and by these he expects to tap a new source of supply, 
and largely to increase local traffic. 


Another suggestion was made by Major Webber, who at present 
acts as a divisional engineer in charge of the Royal Engineers under training 
for the telegraphic purposes of the Army. His proposal is that there should 
be messages of a second class, for which there should be a charge of 6d. for 10 
words in the body of the message, and 3 d. for every additional 10 words. The 
ordinary 1s, messages would have priority over these second class messages ; but 
as it is rare that the wires are continuously occupied with them, there would 
be opportunity to transmit the cheaper messages without great delay. The 
essence of this plan is that, in small localities, telegrams would be largely multi- 
plied, and that wires, which now remain comparatively idle for a considerable 
portion of the day, would have fuller and more evenly distributed work. This 
proposal has the merit of not disturbing the ordinary 1 s. messages, and offers 
cheaper rates for such as can be delayed, with a minimum of dislocation of the 
present system. There is no greater disturbance of uniformity in this plan than 
in the varied charges of the postal system, in which higher rates are charged for 
greater facilities, and lower rates charged for books where prompt delivery is 

not 
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not an essential condition. When the re. organisation of the department is 
completed, and the offices brought into efficient working condition, this proposal, 
as well as that of Mr. Hobson, might be worthy of consideration. 


The Committee have also had under review proposals to charge aug- 
mented rates for express messages, but they scarcely think that the increased 
revenue to be derived from these favoured messages would compensate for the 
doubts and uncertainties which the general public would experience in regard 
to the transmission of their ordinary telegrams. 


All suggestions of this kind depend upon the capacity of the Post Office to 
transmit many more messages than is now done. The Committee have considered 
this subject on the proposals to make a general 6 d. rate for local traffic. Even in 
London, with its large wire and office accommodation, Mr. Fisher, the Comp- 
troller of the Metropolitan Office, states that it would be impossible for him 
to provide for even twice the local traffic, which is, moreover, rapidly increasing 
at the 1s. rate, the messages in March 1870 having been 13,978, and in the same 
period in 1876, 84,531. In other large towns the local traffic is insignificant. 
Thus, in Manchester, they do not exceed 160 in a week. A general reduction 
in rate would doubless create such messages, which, however, could not be 
of the deferred class as proposed by Major Webber, because local traffic 
requires prompt delivery. 

In the present condition of telegraph revenue the Committee do not think it 
advisable to recommend a general 6 d. rate for local traffic. In large towns pneu- 
matic tubes might be more freely used to lessen the pressure on the 
wires. By means of such tubes letters in the handwriting of the sender 
might be transmitted to various parts of a city and be delivered with the 
same speed as a telegraph message. Though these pneumatic tubes are costly 
in construction, they are cheaply worked, because they do not require clerks, 
as in the case of wires, nor do they need frequent renewals; while 
they can be worked with simplicity, delivering the letter, bya single opera- 
tion, and without the retransmissions and duplicate copying required in 
telegrams. . 


In declining at present to make any recommendation for a general re- 
duction to a 6d. rate for short messages or for local traffic, the Committee are 
guided by the present condition of the telegraph service of the State. When the 
clerks in the offices have become accustomed to the management of their own in- 
struments, and when, by a more enlightened system of training, they have an intel- 
ligent, instead of empirical, knowledge of the work which they have to perform, 
the Committee do not doubt that there will be a large increase in the capacity of 
wires and instruments to transmit more messages than at present. Constant 
improvements in instruments are being made, and it is difficult to place a limit to 
the future capabilities of telegraphic operations. Automatic telegraphy, if the 
work be continuous, gives a greatly increased capacity to a wire, and 
by a proper combination of this system with hand-worked instruments, the 
capacity for work of the various offices will be considerably augmented, 
but at present they might break down under any largely increased strain of 
work produced by a sudden development of the system. It is due, however, to 
the Post Office authorities to say that they are constantly improving their tele- 
graphic capacities for work, and that even now messages are transmitted with 
an efficiency and regularity which, a few years ago, would have been deemed 
impossible. 


The Postmaster General proposes that an increased charge of 6d. should 
be made on messages handed in between 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., and also on 
those sent on Sundays, and he anticipates an increased revenue of 12,000 J. 
from this source. But as the offices at which such messages are received are 
those which must in any case be kept open, there scarcely seems to be a justifi- 
cation for this charge. 


A similar increase of charge of 3d.on messages handed in at offices of rail- 
_way stations is another official proposal. These offices are decreasing in 
number, and the charge of 3 d. for railway agency is therefore becoming a less 
important item in the accounts. Under these circumstances they doubt the policy 
of this proposal, especially as railway stations are not only used by the travelling 
public, but also by the residents of country districts in their vicinity. 
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A more important proposal of the Postmaster General is to increase the 


rates for transmitting news, which were fixed by the Act of 1868. The charges 
under that Act are 1s. for 75 words of news messages sent during the day, and 
for 100 words during the night, and 2d. for each copy of the same message 
wherever it may be sent. The proposal of the Postmaster General is to charge 
1s. for 75 or 100 words for each separate town to which each message may 
be sent, and to limit the 2 d. copy rate to copies delivered by hand in the same 


town. ‘The increased revenue which is expected from this change is estimated — 


at 30,000 J. if a large reduction of work results from the change. 

Upon this proposal the Committee have received much evidence. It is 
contended that this alteration would be unfair to towns in which there was only a 
single newspaper, and that the towns with several papers, by dividing the cost of 
transmission, would have an undue advantage. The Post Office stated that, it lost 
20,000 /. annually by the transmission of news from news associations, from 
which it only received 35,000 /., while the news associations state that on the 
amount of messages at present sent, the increase of charge would amount to up- 
wards of 100,000 7. The Committee had not before them sufficient evidence to 
justify them in coming toa conclusion that the loss of 20,000 7. has been clearly 
established. It appears to be certain, in the original transfer of the telegraphs 
from the companies to the State, that the Post Office, basing its calculations on 
the news tariff charged by the companies, promised exceptionally favourable 
terms to news as compared with commercial messages, and embodied them in 
the Act. But even then, the Post Orttice looked upon the newswork as self- 
supporting, and not as a source of loss. The witnesses on the part of the 
Press admitted that they had no right to a service carried on at a loss to the State. 
Upon a review of the evidence the Committee consider, when theamount of the loss 
is clearly ascertained, that the copy. rate should be increased so as to cover any 
deficiency in the service. This would be a preferable and’ more equitable plan 
than that suggested of charging full rates for each separate transmission, 
while it is but right that the public should not incur loss in the transaction or 
newspaper work. ‘here are obvious reasons why the Press news should not 
be considered as sources of revenue to the same extent as private messages. It 
should be remembered, however, that under any circumstances there probably 
could have been no loss on the Press work if the telegraph capital had not been 
so largely inflated, certainly without the Press being in any way in fault, 

A proposal has been made to alter the present system of counting, arid the 
Committee are of opinion that it might, to a certain extent, and after due notice, 
be carried out without interfering with the intention of the Legislature, as 
embcdied in the Act of 1868, without unduly raising the present charges for 
news messages, and with the effect of relieving the Post Office from a class of 
messaves obviously unremunerative. The Act lays down that these news 
messages are to be transmitted“ at the rate of” 1 s.for 75 words by day 
or 100 by night to one address, and 2d. extra for each additional address. 
As these words have been heretofore interpreted, all the words in a particular 
service have been counted together, and charged at the rate specified per 75 or 
100 words, as the case might be. Under this system, with a certain class of 
news it happens that many really separate messages, which require to be sent 
and delivered separately, are included in a single 75 or 100 words, and are 
charged for at the same rate as if they involved only one transmission, one set 
of adresses and one delivery. To such an extent is this the case that one in- 
stance was adduced in evidence in which the Post Office was called on to deliver 
1,640 messages for the sum of 1 /. 15s. 2d., or one farthing each. Your Com- 
mittee do not believe that this was ever intended or anticipated, and it is in no 
wise justified by the analogy of ordinary commercial messages. In their case 
a fixed minimum charge is made by the Post Office, whether the message con- 
sists of 1 or 20 words, and the Committee consider that a similar fixed minimum 
charge of 1s. for one address, and 2d. for every additional address, might fairly 
be made for every message requiring separate transmission and delivery. By 
adopting this suggestion, the Post Office would be at once relieved of the obviously 
unremunerative portion of its news traffic. The Post Office, however, further pro- 
poses that each message handed in, whateveritslength, should be charged separately. 
The result of this would be that the initial charge for a message of 101 words 
would be 2s. This is neither charging “at the rate” of 1s. for 100 words, nor 
is if i accordance with the analogy of ordinary commercial messages, where, 

- while 
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while a minimum charge is made for any number of words up to 20, the charge 
above that number is 3d. for every additioual five words. If, therefore, that 
analogy were pursued in the case of Press messages, an extra 3d. would be 
charged for every 18 or 25 words above 75 or 100.to a single address, by day" 
or night respectively, and an extra 3d. for its transmission to every additional 
address. Such a mode of charging, or a word rate, would seem to be more in 
accordance with the practice of the service than the proposals made by the Post 
Office. 


Before concluding their Report on this branch of the subject, your Committee 
deem it proper to record their opinion that the true method of making the 
Telegraph Department remunerative is to be sought, not in the direction of 
curtailment of the facilities, at present offered to the public, or of increase of 
charges, but in that of increase of facilities and, at the proper time, diminished 
charges. ‘The postal telegraph system differs from a purely commercial under- 
taking in this, that, as it was taken over by the State primarily for the 
convenience of tiie public, all increase of traffic which can be brought about 
without loss to the revenue adds to the national value of the system. Moreover, as 
the existing wires and staff are capable of undertaking a considerably increased 
traffic, and as it is impossible either to maintain or get rid of superfluous wires 
and operatives without heavy expense and loss, the desirability of developing the 
telegraph traffic of the country up to the full capacity of the system seems to 
your Committee to admit of no dispute. 


II].—FinanciaLt ADMINISTRATION. 


By the terms of the reference the Committee understand it was not 
intended that they should investigate minutely the circumstances under 
which the capital of the telegraphs has been raised. The capital, originally 
authorised by the Act of 1869, was 7,000,000 /., bat this having proved insuffi- 
cient, subsequent Acts have been passed (in 1871, 1873, and 1876), which 
authorise the capital to be raised to 9,750,000 /., of which, up to the 31st March 
1876, there had been expended 9,359,961 7. Hence there has already been 
spent 2,359,251 /, in excess of the sum estimated when the State purchased the 
telegraphs from private companies. But even this large excess is not all that 
ought to be added to capital. 


Fivancially considered, the extension of new lines of communication since 
1873, the proportion of new buildings chargeable to telegraphs, the capitalised 
value of reversionary rights of railways, and, lastly, the pensions to retired 
officers of the companies are all charges in the nature of capital. ‘These amount 
to. 711,575 7, and would raise the capital actually expended to 10,071,536 1. 
Notwithstanding these conditions, the original capital account cannot be con- 
sidered as closed, for there are still outstanding claims of railway companies. 


The Committee have not received any full and satisfactory explanation of 
these great differences hetween the estimated expenciture of 1869 and the 
actual expenditure incurred up to 1876. 


The attention of the Committee has been drawn by a letter from Sir 
William Anderson to the fact that the capital sums raised by the Acts of Par- 
liament do not appear in the National Accounts in the usual way. | The ordinary 
rule is, that all~monies granted by Parliament should first be paid into the 
Consolidated: Fund, and issued from it under the usual guarantees. Instead of 
this course, Parliament authorised the National Debt Commissioners to retain 
the monies raised. by them in their own hands, without passing into Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, and they have been issued as required without the checks provided 
by the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act. As the exceptional character of 
this arrangement has been already remarked upon by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, no evidence has been taken on the subject. 


‘Having stated the present position of the capital account, the Committee 
now turn to the receipts and expenditure. When the telegraphs were originally 
taken over by the State, the number of messages was 6,000,000, and now they 
are 20,000,000. But although the revenue has largely augmented, the ex- 
as ee ae D's ; penditure 
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a 
penditure has, until lately, increased at a greater ratio, as the following figures — 
show :—- f 
pipes: Revenue. Working Expenses. 
ka x. 
1869-70 = s ~ - 100,760 62,273 
1870-71 - = > a 690,934 394,477 
1871-72 - - fs > 751,611 591,776 
1872-73 - = = = 978,076 874,946 
187 394 oe ase 1,057,824 967,790 
OYE Eye od ae 1,123,794 1,071,347 
1675-70) os Ae eae 1,250,379 1,031,960 
Blackwood, By comparing the per-centage ratio of the increase of revenue and working 
5261-2, expenses, the following results appear :— 
Revenue. Working Expenses. 
1871-72 - - = 2 =| 7 percent. increase - | 50 per cent. increase. 
1872-73 i rd a >. =~ | oo 29 ats ro 47 ne By) 
1873-74 ¥ = 7 . = 8 29 ” - | 10 ey ” 
1874-75 = = ia 5 = 6 oy) 2 as 1 9 3 
1875-76 - - - - =) el oe me - | 4 per cent. decrease. 


Axnvat Dericir, The present ‘increase of the revenue is about 10 per cent. per annum, 

Blackwood, theugh it is impossible to calculate how long this may continue. It is obvious 

5266-7. that unless a vigorous attempt be made to decrease working expenses, the con- 
dition of the Telegraph Department will remain unsatisfactory. Under the 
present system of accounts, from the date of purchase in 1870, up to the 31st of 
March last the deficit upon the account of interest, which should have been paid 
upon capital, was 663,152 J. 


Gnowrn oF It is perhaps too early to judge how far there may be a productive revenue 
REVENUE. from the Telegraph Department. The old companies charged rates which 
averaged 2s. per message, and gave fewer words in the addresses, charging also 
porterage if beyond half a mile. The reduction in the price of messages, and 
the increased facilities offered to the public by a uniform 1s. rate, bore some 
resemblance to the system ef the 1 d. post, and may have led the public to expect 
similar financial success. After the reduction of postage to the 1d. rate, the 
revenue fell off, and it took 33 years before the net revenue mounted to that 
of the last year of the old postage. Each person of the population sends, on 
an average, 30 letters a year, but it requires three persons to send two telegrams 
annually, according to the present experience. Six years of the State telegraphs 
form scarcely a long enough period to estimate their permanent financial 
position. 
ImperFEct The accounts of the Telegraph Department as they are now presented 
ee or to Pariiament, contain amounts which, in an ordinary commercial undertaking, 
oe would be charged to capital, and they do not take credit for gratuitous work 
rendered to public departments, and which should appear as a set-off to 
working expenses. Thus the value of the free messages of the Government 
departments is 9,204 /., and 16,809 /. are expended for special wires, maintenance, 
extensions, and working of- telegraphs for the Admiralty, War Office, and other 
Blackwood, Departments. The proceeds of this gratuitous work would appear in the 
5275-77. accounts of a commercial undertaking, and the charges for extensions, &c., now 
placed to revenue, would also be charged to capital. Until the accounts 
are exhibited on this commercial principle, the public will not know the 
financial 
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financial condition of the service. The Committee have asked Mr. Blackwood, 
the Financial Secretary, to prepare an abstract of account in this form 
and he makes the balance of profit for the last year’s working 249,226 /., 
According to this view, if the telegraphs were worked by a commercial com- 
pany, on their own, but not on borrowed capital, they would, this year, be 
able to declare a dividend of about 23 per cent. According to the form of the 
present accounts the public must retain a very imperfect impression of the true 
position of the undertaking. It will be for the consideration of the Treasury 
whether it would not be well that a profit and loss account of this character 
should be appended to the cash account prepared under the authority of 
the Act of 1868. Of course it should only be done after audit by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General of Accounts, in order to prevent charges on 
revenue being placed to capital, and a more favourable aspect than is justifiable 
being presented to the public. The Committee think also it might be well to 
ask Parliament to vote specific sums for telegrams used by the departments of 
the State, as these charges ought to be brought into account. 


The Committee now return to the possibility of reducing the working 
expenses of the telegraphs. In the first portion of the Report considerable re- 
ductions have been indicated in the cost of the Engineering Department. But 
it is in the more economical working of the offices to which they look for a larger 
reduction. It is with this view that they have recommended the provincial tele- 
graph office to be the unit of administration, and that districts should be super- 
intended by local surveyors, and not by central officers of a separate engineering 
department. At the present moment, there is a great varietyin the work performed 
and in the expenditure of the offices for commercial trafic. Thus, Birmingham 
sent last year 14,000 more messages than Dublin; notwithstanding this, Dublin 
costs the country 9,184 /. a year more than Birmingham. If there be any ex- 
planation of this in the fact that Dublin is a capital and Birmingham a provincial 
town, that ceases to apply to a comparison with Edinburgh. Now, Edinburgh 
sent last year about 50,000 messages more than Dublin, and yet cost the 
country 7,092/. a year less than the latter capital. If we compare various 
provincial towns, as shown in Mr. Scudamore’s report of 1872, with the returns 
given in the Appendix, there appears to be little relation between the increase 
of messages and the increase of clerks between 1872 and 1876, as the follow- 
ing few illustrations show. 


Increase per Cent. | Increase per Cent. 


igus of Messages. of Clerks. 
Edinburgh = - 2 lhe 50 0 
Birmingham - attr 49 0 
Liverpool - -  - 53 26 
Manchester - -  - 58 29 
Glasgow SHU B18 ah 73 21 
Newcastle - - - mw 19 
Senseo, eae ee 130 | 37 


A still more extraordinary example is to be found in Dublin. In 1872, the 
Telegraph Office in that city had 401 clerks; in 1876, it has 286 clerks. 
Notwithstanding the large reduction, its cost is still much in excess of other 
offices. In the interval its messages have increased 46 per cent. 


These figures are only explicable on the supposition that there must have 
been a great redundancy of clerks in one place, or an unnecessary increase in 
other places. It is by a rigid examination of anomalies such as these, as well 
as by increasing the capacity of the wires and working instruments, that the 
Committee expect the provincial surveyors and the Surveyor General may 
produce great economy in the working expenses. 
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IV.—Traininc oF Miuitary TELEGRAPHISTs. 


The experience of modern warfare has made telegraphs essential to its 
successful operation. In recent continental wars military telegraphists are em- 
ployed, not only for the purpose of keeping up constant inter-communication of 
the combatants, but also for facilitating the transport of provisions and the 
material of war. With less experience in war than the continental States of 
Europe, England, in its recent campaigns, such as that in Ashanti, could not 
have carried out its operations with the rapidity required for success, unless it 
had made free use of field telegraphs. 


In Germany and in France the field telegraphists in war are taken from 
the ordinary civil telegraphists of the State, who are then brought under military 
discipline and martia! law. But in both these countries a large proportion of 
the State telegraphists have been soldiers, and are anxious for active employ- 
ment in the field, or, as Mr. Von Chauvin states, “The difficulty which we found 
“ whenever war broke out was not how to offer an inducement to our telegraph 
“ men to join the troops, but how to console those who were ordered to remain 
“at home; they all wanted to go.” At the same time, the evidence seems con- 
clusive that civilian telegraphists would not be likely to show the same alacrity 
for war, and are not so fitted as old soldiers to bear the hardships of a cam- 
paign or to act with coolness before the enemy. In the words of Mr. Von 
Chauvin, “Another reason which is very potent is, that you cannot expect a 
“ civilian who has made up his mind to be a telegraph man for the rest of his 
“ life, and to work in a peaceful occupation, to sit in front of an enemy who is 
“ firing away at him, and to risk his life for the purpose of sending a couple of 
“ messages, whereas a soldier who has made up his mind when he joined the 
‘army that one of these days he might have his brains blown out by a. bullet, 
“ cannot expect anything else, and will sit down to his ordinary occupation.”’ 


As it is admitted that a body of skilled telegraphists is essential to active 
operations in the field, the question of training them narrows itself to the con- 
sideration, whether they should be trained apart as military telegraphists, or 
whether the Post Office, which has the monopoly of telegraphic communica- 
tion throughout the country, should afford to the War Office facilities for 
training military men in this art. Upon this point the military witnesses have 
no doubt; they state that, though they do train soldiers to telegraphic work, as 
a part of military organisation, the want of an enlarged practice in the art 
renders their amateur knowledge of little value for practical purposes. 


These considerations prevailed with the Government in 1870, when, after 
negotiations between the War Office and the Post Office, the latter allocated 
the eastern divisional engineers district (enlarged in 1872) for the purpose of 
training military telegraphists. At first, that division was looked upon in 
the light of a training district, and there, and in other parts of the country, 
six officers and 167 men were employed. This number was in excess of the 
requirements of the Post Office for the actual labour required in the allotted 
district, and as economical considerations were pressed on that department, 
reductions were made, and the force now stands at 4 officers and 43 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. 


The Post Office has shown willingness to continue the employment 
of the Royal Engineers, and admits the efficiency of their work, though it 
doubts their economy as a point of departmental administration. In point of fact, 
if the contribution of the War Office and that of the Post Office be added 
together, the average cost of a Royal Engineer, engaged on the telegraphs, 
is 110 /. per annum, while that of a civilian employed on the same work is 1061. 
The cost in excess is 4 /. for each man, but for-that sum annually the State has 
an armed and trained soldier ready at its call, while, if not so eraployed, he 
would cost the State 44 /. a-year. Viewed as a whole, the employment of Royal 
Engineers in time of peace and in moderate numbers in the telegraphic service 
of the State is economical. But, departmentally, this may not be, and at present is 
not so. If aredundant number of civilians exist in the Engineering Department, 
it is obviously more economical to the Post Office to employ the redundant force 
on its own work than to pay even the fractional figure of 575 of the pay which 


lt 
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it contributes to the military telegraphists. But looking to the future of the 
Department, it does not appear that this redundancy will be permanent. 
Even now adjustments may lessen the dithculty, for there is a vote of 30,000. 
for unestablished labour, as contrasted with 24,000 /., for established linemen and 
mechanics. This would seem to indicate that the actual redundancy is 
in officers, not in men, and that the adaptation of the system to the 
training of an increased number of soldiers ought to present little diffi- 
culty ; for it is obvious that the established linemen transferred from one 
might be employed in other districts in which, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Graves, temporary men are nearly permanently employed. Another 
source of expenditure to the Department consists in the fact that the cost of 
supervision of military officers has been large for the small area allotted to the 
Royal Engineers ; but, as the same number of officers could supervise a larger 
area, this source of expense could readily be lessened. In a strictly de- 
partmental view, there is a less charge to the Post Office than if civil labour 
were employed ; for, according to the calculations of the Accountant General, 
the cost for salaries and wages in the other civil divisions of the country is 12s 
per mile of wire, and 171. per office, as compared with 7s. 2d. per mile of 
wire, and 10/. per office under the Royal Engineers. Further economies to 
the Department would obviously result from the fact that it would not be called 
upon to provide pensions for the men in the training district, as it would require 
to do, if it were manned by civilians. 


Experience has proved, both in the trigonometrical survey and in’ the 
telegraphic service, that there is no difficulty in getting soldiers and civilians to 
work heartily together. Major Webber bears willing testimony to the excellent 
relations which have subsisted between himself and the postal surveyors, wlio 

vhave always afforded him every assistance. 


Assuming that it is considered an object of State policy to give facilities 
for training soldiers in the use of the State Telegraphs, the present arrange- 
ment might be maintained, but at the same time it would be well if the soldiers 
employed were passed more rapidly through the Department. A joint Committee 
of the War Office and Post Office has reported on the subject of enlisting tele- 
graph boys into the ranks of Royal Engineers. It is proposed that such boys, 
who frequently acquire some knowledge of telegraphy, should be sent to 
Chatham to be trained as sappers, and then join the companies of sappers 
acting under the Postmaster General, and having served their time, should 
continue in it as reserve men. By such arrangements, which appear to give 
a ee of success, a class of useful and expert telegraphists might be 
secured. 


13 July 1876. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, 6th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon Playfuir. Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Ripley. i 

Mr. Goldsmid. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Meldon. Mr. John Holms. 

Mr. Watney. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


Dr. Lron PLAYFAIR was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated. 
[Adjourned till Friday, 28th April, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 28th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PuAYFAIB in the Chair. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Jehn Holms. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. Watney. Mr. Watkin Williams. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. Lord Robert Montagu. 


Mr. Goldsmid: 


Mr. John Tilley, c.B., and Mr. C. H. B. Patey, were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 


Tuesday, 2nd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. Sclaier-Booth. Dr. Cameron. 

Colonei Alexander. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. John Holms. Mr. Leveson Gower. ; 
Mr. Watney. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Charles Allsop. Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. Meldon. 


Mr. William Henry Winter was examined. 


| Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. John Holms. Lord Robert Montagu. 
Mr. Watney. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. Mr. Meldon. 

Colonel Alexander. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Goldsmid. Mr, Cubitt. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


Mr. Edward Graves and Mr. William Henry Preece were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 9th May 1876. 
MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lron PLayFatr in the Chair. 
Mr. John Holms. ) Mr. Cubitt. 


Mr. Charles Allsopp. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Colonel Alexander. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. Watney. 

Mr. Ripley. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


Mr. Robert Wilson Johnston, Mr. Frederick Wilson Baines, and Mr. Henry Charles 
Fischer, were severally examined. 


| Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 12th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Dr. Lyon Puayrarr in the Chair. 


Mr. Charles Allsopp. Mr. Meldon. 

Colonel Alexander. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. John Holms. 

Lord Robert Montagu. Mr. Ripley. | 


Lieutenant General Sir J. Lintorn Simmons, B.E., K.C.B., was examined. 


_ The Committee deliberated.—Motion, made, and Question, “That the Chai 

call in Mr. Tilley, and ask him whether a letter has been addressed from the ce a 
Office to any local postmaster, charging him with giving official information to a Member 
of the Committee, and with being disloyal to the Service ”—(Lord Robert Montagu),— 
put, and negatived. 


Major Charles Edmund Webber, 2.n., was examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Ti uesdoy, 16th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr, Lyon PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Goldsmid. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Ripley.’ 

Mr. John Holms. Mr. Meldon. 

Mr. Charles Allsopp. Lord Robert Montagu. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. Watney. 


Mr. George Von Chauvin and Mr. Ltichard Hobson were severally examined. 
The Committee deliberated. 
Mr. Richard Hobson was further examined. 


The Committee deliberated.—Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this Com- 
mittee considers the letter addressed to Mr. Richard Hobson, one of the witnesses summoned 
before this Committee, by Mr. Patey, by direction of ‘the Secretary to the Post Office, 
as calculated to impede the investigation of this Committee; and instruct the Chairman 
to report the matter to the House ”—(Dr. Cameron).—Amendment ropes to leave 
out the words “and instruct the Chairman to report the matter to the House.”—(The 
Chairman).—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 8. 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Meldon. Mr. Watney. 
Lord Robert Montagu. Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
; Mr. Ripley. 


Colonel Alexander. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Main Question, as amended, put.— The Committee divided :— 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 2. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. | Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Watney. Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Mr. John Holms. 

Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Meldon. 

Mr. Ripley. 

Colonel Alexander. 
Lord Robert Montagu. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 


Resolved, “That this Committee considers the letter addressed to Mr. Richard. 
Hobson, one of the witnesses summoned before this Committee, by Mr. Patey, by direc- 


tion of the Secretary to the Post Office, as calculated to impede the investigation of this 
Committee,” 


Mr. Richard Hobson was further examined. 


Mr. John Beaufort was examined. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Friday, 19ih May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Colonel Alexander. Dr. Cameron. 
Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Ripley. 

‘ _ Mr. John Holms. Mr. Goldsmid. 


My. William J. Godby and Mr George Stow were severally examined. 
’ Mr. C. A. Patey was further examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 23rd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon Puayrarr in the Chair. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. John Holms. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Watney. Mr. Leveson Gower 


Colonel Alexander. Mr. Meldon. 
Mr. Goldsmid.° 


Mr. Edward YVaylor, Mr. John Lovel, and Mr. William Saunders, were severally 
examined. : 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


Friday, 26th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PuayFarr in the Chair. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. John Holms. 

Colonel Alexander. Mr. Goldsmid. 

Dr. Cameron. Mr, William Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Ripley... ' ' Mr. Charles Allsopp. 

Lord Robert Montagu. Mr. Cubitt. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


Mr. George Harper, Mr. John C. Macdonald, and Colonel Daniel George Robinson, R.E., 
were severally examined. 


Mr. Robert Wilson Johnston was further examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 
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Tuesday, 30th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Colonel Alexander. Mr. Goldsmid, ; 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Watney. 
Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Cavendish Beritinck. 


Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Ripley.. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Lord Robert Montagu. 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Major C. E. Webber, R.E., and Mr. Edward Graves, were further examined. 
Mr. Sidney Montefiore was examined. 
Mr. C: H. Patey was further examined. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 13th June, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 13th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lron PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. Ripley. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Cubitt. Colonel Alexander. 

Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. Watney. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. . Mr. John Holms. : 


Mr: Stevenson A. Blackwood was examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday, 23rd June, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 23rd June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lron PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Goidsmid. f 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Leveson Gower. 

Mr. Cubitt. Dr. Cameron. — 

Mr. Watney. Mr. Ripley. . 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. Mr. William Beckett, Denison. 
Colonel Alexander. Lord Robert, Montagu. 


The Committee deliberated. | e 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 4th July, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 4th July 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR in the Chair. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Cubitt. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. John Holms. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. Watney. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Charles Ailsopp. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
Colonel Alexander. Lord Robert Montagu. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows : 


“1, Your Committee have thought it convenient to divide the subject referred to 
them for inquiry into four heads, viz. :— 


“JT, ORGANISATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
“TJ. FACILITIES OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
“TII. FinancraAL ADMINISTRATION. 
“TV. TRAINING OF MILITARY TELEGRAPHISTS. 


« T.__ ORGANISATION. 


«2. The general management of the telegraph business is divided into— 


(a). Secretarial Office. 
(5), Technical or Engineering Division. 
“(¢). Commercial or Traffic Division. 


«© 2. Since Mr. Scudamore resigned the office of Second Secretary in the Post Office, 
the Chief Permanent Head of the Telegraphic Department has been the Secretary, who 
is assisted by one of the principal clerks. Practically the work of an assistant secretary is 
fulfilled by this officer. It seems to the Committee that the department of telegraphs is 
quite as distinctive in its character as the Home Mail or Foreign Mail branches of the 
Post Office, each of which is entrusted to an officer with the rank of an assistant secretary ; 
and they are of opinion that the same course should, sooner or later, be followed in the 
department of telegraphs. 


«4, As to the details of the secretary’s office, they do not consider it necessary to enter, 
except to remark that they think several parts of it might be consolidated with advantage. 
They do not, for instance, see the necessity of keeping the intelligence department as a 
distinct branch from the special arrangements branch, which, like the former, is employed 
in press messages, as well as in meeting the demands for occasional events, such as large 
public meetings or races. The private wire branch is another division which might be 
provided for in the consolidation. 


«5. The Engineering Division of the Telegraph Department is both costly and compli- 
cated. Its main purpose is to maintain existing lines of communications on roads, to 
undertake new extensions, and also to maintain in efficient working the wires, instruments, 
and batteries within the telegraphic offices throughout the kingdom. It has no official 
connection with the actual working of the telegraphs for the purposes of traffic. As the 
lines on railways are maintained by the railway companies, the Engineering Division of 
the Post Office has only a general supervising duty in relation to them. The chief 
function of this division is to maintain the 63,000 miles of road wires, and the 12,000 
instruments in offices, while its connection with the 45,000 miles of railway wires is not 
that of maintenance, but only of general supervision. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the unnecessarily large force employed for these purposes. The old telegraphic 
companies had 534 persons to maintain 80,000 miles of wire and 10,000 instruments, 
while the Post Office has now 590 persons to maintain 63,000 miles of wire, and 12,000 
instruments, though the latter are doubtless of more complex character than formerly. 
Still the aggregate cost, which now amounts in salaries and wages to 110,074 1, as shown 
in the Estimates of the present year, is more than can be explained by any increased 
duties in this respect. 


_ ©6. It is due, however, to the Post Office to state that before this Committee was 
formed, their own attention had been directed to the subject of a reduction in the engi- 
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neering staff. Two of their officers, Messrs. Graves and Preece, presented a report to the 
secretary, in February last, recommending a large reduction and re-organisation of the 
engineering division. The Committee have reason to believe that efforts are being made 
to carry some of their recommendations into effect. 


“4, The engineering division of the Telegraph Department is divided into the Engi- 
neer in Chief’s Office in London, and into seven divisional districts in the provinces, each 
of which is under a divisional engineer. ach of these divisional engineers has superin- 
tendents to take charge of lesser tracts of country ; each superintendent has inspectors in 
order to supervise the linemen, who make the actual repairs or extensions. According to 
the Estimates of the present year, the metropolitan and provincial divisions will require 
seven divisional engineers, 41 superintendents, 103 inspectors, and 350 linesmen. The 
engineering witnesses contended that inspectors could scarcely be classed as officers, but 
as their minimum pay is 80/., and their maximum 200 /., they cannot be classed as work- 
men. It will be observed that as the figures appear on the Estimates, though it is stated 
that vacancies have not lately been filled, 33,202 7. are expended on 154 technical officers, 
including those in the office of the Engineer in Chief, to superintend 350 linesmen, who 
cost 24,337 U., besides such occasional labour as may be necessary, and which is estimated 
at 30,000 7. According to the amount for which Parliament is asked to provide, every 
divisional engineer has under him, on an average, five superintendents; every superin- 
tendent has two and a half inspectors ; and every inspector has three and a half established 
linesmen. The general result that 248 established officers Gncluding 94 clerks) are used 
to superintend 350 established linesmen and mechanics, is admittedly excessive. 


“8, The explanation given of this excessive and costly establishment is, that it was 
once fully occupied, and was, indeed, required to push rapidly through the country the 
telegraphic system now in operation. Doubtless, this is true, but this temporary urgency 
ought to have been met by a temporary force, and not by a large addition to the perma- 
nent official establishment of the country. 


“9, The consequence of the cumbrous organisation described is, that much unnecessary 
complexity exists in reports and accounts. There is a duplication, frequently a triplica- 
tion, of paper work and correspondence. The inspector who, according to the Post Office 
view, is a higher class workman with technical knowledge, is withdrawn froin his technical 
to clerical duties by incessant reports and instructions. . 


“10. The superintendent often echoes the reports of the inspectors to the divisional 
engineer, who formally reports to the Engineer in Chief. No doubt, on important occa- 
sions, each acts usefully in his own sphere, but before work is achieved, there is a slow 
and cumbrous process of repeating instructions. Even the divisional engineer has little 
latitude in expenditure, for, except on the emergency of a break-down, he cannot expend 
more than 60s. afortnight on labour without a written warrant from the head office. 
That office last year issued 465 works orders involving labour only, and of these only 136 , 
were for sums above 10/.; while out of 601 “ Maintenance” Orders, including both 
labour and material, 114 were authorities for special outlays below 1072. This naturally 
produces much complication in accounts, for each order requires separate estimates, 
records, checks, and ledger entries. The accounts, as well as the reports, seem to us 
capable of much simplification. At present the accounts are first sent to the divisional 
superintendent, from him to the divisional engineer, from the latter to the Engineer in 
Chief, who transmits them to the Receiver and Accountant General. With such a system 
we were not surprised to find that the engineers’ division employs, according to the 
Estimates, 94 clerks at a cost of 13,205 U. 


“11. Messrs. Graves and Preece propose to remedy these evils by strengthening the 
head office and diminishing the provincial staff. In place of an engineer in chief, they 
suggest three principal officers: 


‘One in charge of technical and scientific operations. 
“ One having charge of stores and accounts. 
“ One having inspection and supervision of the executive organisation. 


“ ‘They propose to reduce the seven divisional engineers to one, the 30 superintendents 
to 10, the 78 inspectors to 63, and the provincial clerks from 57 to 29. These reductions 
are large, but as they have been suggested from within the office, we must presume they 
can be made without diminution of efficiency. The Committee postpone until they have 
considered the traffic or commercial branch, their remarks on, the proposed organisation. 
We would only now remark, that while the unity of management of the Engineer in 
Chief is dispensed with, a triumvirate is not likely to lead to simplicity of work, if the 
Engineer’s Department is still to be kept as a distinct and practically independent divi- 
sion of telegraphic administration. is 


“12. The policy of the Post Office hitherto has been to separate the maintenance of 
the lines from the working of the telegraphs. The analogy of railways, which keep the 
maintenance of the permanent Way distinct from traffic upon it, seems to have led to this 
separation. But the analogy is a false one. The technical knowledge required in 
obtaining the full work of circuits and instruments used in the offices is quite as high as 
that requisite for keeping wires and posts in good condition. : 


“13. But 
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“13, But though the engineering staff at present undertake to wash and refresh batteries 
and to make adjustments of instruments within the office, they have nothing to do with 
the working of the circuits or of the instruments in use, so that their technical knowledge 
is separated from the economical and efficient performance of the work of the service. 
All the witnesses examined have admitted the evil of this separation of the technical 
staff from the work of the offices. But the evil of this separation is still more marked in 
the work of the office. The clerks who do the work, very often mechanically, and with- 
out scientific knowledge of the instruments which they use, have hitherto had no motive 
to acquire an intelligent knowledge of their work. The engineering staff was not 
recruited from their ranks, and no career was offered to the working clerks of the offices. 
Hence there is neither uniformity, efficiency, nor economy in the offices throughout the 
kingdom. The Post’Office has recently attempted to remedy this defect by appointing 
an officer of large telegraphic experience, Mr. Baines, as Surveyor General of Tele- 
graphs. His duties at present do not seem to be clearly defined, but as we understand 
them, by his title and evidence, his function is to induce the postal surveyors, who are 
charged with the working of telegraphic offices within their respective districts, to promote 
economy and efficiency in the traffic arrangements, The country, for postal arrange- 
ments, is divided into 15 surveyors’ districts; 10 in England and Wales, two in Scotland, 
and three in Ireland. These are not coincident with the seven divisional engineers’ dis- 
tricts as they now are, or with the nine new districts proposed by Messrs. Graves & 
Preece. Nothing in our opinion is so opposed to the economical working of the tele- 
graph. It is not for us to give an opinion as to whether there are too many postal 
surveyors or not, but your Committee cannot conceive that there would be any serious 
difficulty in so adjusting their districts as to make them co-terminous with sub-districts 
for the maintenance of wires and posts. But before following out the consequence which 
would arise from such adjustments, it is necessary to point out the connection of the 
postai surveyor with the telegraphic offices in his district. His duties include the fitting 
up of the offices, all questions relating to discipline and promotion, and a general control 
over the working of the telegraphs within his district. Any changes of revisions of the 
circuits, and the supervision of economical arrangements of the several offices, form part 
of the surveyor’s duty. It is obvious, from this outline of the duties entrusted to sur- 
veyors, that they ought to possess a thorough knowledge of telegraphy, both in its 
scientific and technical relations. But as most of them were appointed before the 
telegraphs were taken over by the Government, it is only in special instances that this 
knowledge has been acquired. This is an evil in regard to the economical working of 
telegraphs which is an inheritance of the past, but it may be prevented in the 
future by making such knowledge an indispensable condition for the appointment of 
all future surveyors. Indeed such a knowledge, in a minor degree, is essential for post- 
masters as well as surveyors, and is now made a condition of their appointment in other 
countries. : 


«14. Similar difficulties as to the old surveyors have been experienced in Australia, 
but the greatest advantage has been already secured by making such knowledge an 
essential condition, not only for all new surveyors, but also for postmasters. 


«15. In India the postal system and telegraphs are not united into one as in England 
and Australia, but there also much advantage has been found by educating both the 
officers and station masters in the science and practice of telegraphs. This superior 
instruction has not only produced increased efficiency, but also large economies in 
working. . 


«16. It may here be desirable to refer to the schools of telezraphy under the Post Office. 
These were established when there was a great pressure for clerks, and the style of 
instruction adopted was that which turned out manipulators with the greatest speed. 
The instruction given in these schools is of a mere empirical character. No scientific 
knowledge, even of the most elementary character, is given, and the clerks may, and 
ordinarily do, leave them without knowing the principles of a galvanic battery, the 
nature of a circuit, or the most ordinary notions of what produces the motion of their 
needles. Such methods of instruction as are not pursued are not calculated to give that 
kind of technical and elementary scientific training, without which clerks cannot 
efficiently perform the more intelligent duties proposed tobe assigned to them. Itmay be 
desirable, with a view to hasten this result, that the system which has been pursued in India 
with success, should be adopted in this country, and that travelling instructors should go 
from office to office to impart that elementary scientific instruction which has hitherto been 
so much neglected in the training schools, 


“17. From our previous remarks, it will be seen that though some difficulties will 
occur from the imperfect telegraphic education of surveyors, postmasters, and clerks, yet 
there is an unanimous opinion that they must be entrusted in the future with the general 
management of their instruments and circuits. About half the faults found in working a 
circuit is within the office itself, and the other half is external to it, but has to be traced 

from one office to another. It is thus apparent, that it is desirable to train the clerks to 
rectify the office faults and to aid in determining the position of the external faults along 
_the lines of wire. An obvious inference from this performance of duty would be that a 
locality should maintain its own lines of wire, instead of depending upon London or the 
oe ae officers of the central engineering authority for the ordinary daily repairs. These 
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do not involve much knowledge or skill, and might be entrusted to a technical officer, 
acting under the surveyor. Upon this point, as might be expected, there was not 
unanimity of opinion. Several experienced officers saw no difficulty in such an arrange- 
ment. Others, while admitting that such a method of making ry surveyor’s district 
responsible for upholding both its lines and instruments in working order was indisputable 
in theory, found it difficult to reduce it to practice, both on account of the ignorance of 
surveyors in telegraphy, and the jealousies of an independent engineering staff being 
brought into a new subordination. But such difficulties are inherent in every attempt 
to produce unity in cases of diverse and incoherent management, and are not insuperable 
if the office of administration undertake the consolidation with a full determination to 
achieve it. This unity of management exists in Germany and Australia, and has pro-_ 
duced excellent effect. The Treasury Committee, which reported last year, were so 
impressed with the waste of money caused by a double set of superior officers (the sur- 
veyors and divisional engineers) travelling over the same ground, that they recommended 
the engineers should act as postal surveyors. But this proposal seems to subordinate 
postal to telegraphic work. A knowledge of both is essential to surveyors, and should be 
absolutely required in all new appointments. But without waiting for this general 
diffusion of knowledge, consolidation of duties might be rapidly effected, though no doubt 
there must be some redistribution of the present work, by relieving the surveyors of the 
examination of accounts and returns from sub-offices, which might be easily managed by 
ead postmasters. 


“18. It has been pointed out that the telegraphic office, as part of a provincial post 
office, should be the unit of administration ; that each office should be encouraged to main- 
tain its own work in an efficient condition, instead of relying upon external aid; that the 
postal and telegraphic districts should be made coterminous, under the surveyors, assisted 
by technical ofticers, of whom there are a superfluity ; and that these districts should 
maintain the lines which pass through them. Such an organisation, which is essentially 
local in administrative detail, would culminate in the Surveyor General, whose position : 
and duties should be much better defined than they are, at present. He might be assisted 
by an efficient engineering officer as Inspector General of Lines and of the mechanical 
arrangements in offices. This officer would also undertake new extensions, and supervise 
the periodical repairs in the several districts. An electrician might also be appointed; 
and there is little doubt that one of the divisional engineers might be selected to fill such 
an office. His duties would be to inquire into the selection, superintend the manufacture 
and promote the efficiency of the instruments employed. ‘To this electrician the superin- 
tendence of the schools should be transferred, with instructions to place them in a condi- 
tion calculated to produce that higher intelligence which will be required in the future 
management of the offices ; for it is from them that in future the superintending technical 
officers should be selected. The Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that they 
do not contemplate any triumvirate in management such as that to which they have 
already alluded. The principle of re-organization which they recommend is, that there 
should be no separate engineering department as a distinct branch of the telegraphic 
service, but that the engineering officers should have the single object of promoting the 
efficiency of the working offices and of keeping up the lines of communications, and 
should be an integral part of the offices or of the districts into which they are united. 
With this view they naturally culminate in the Surveyor General as the technical expo- 
nent at head-quarters of the wants of their offices, and through him the superior profes- 
sional officers, the inspector general of engineering work, and the electrician, will be 
brought into operation, and would take care that there should be a uniformity of excel- 
lence in the working arrangements both as regards lines and instruments. 


“19. According to this proposal the duties of keeping stores and accounts would be 
separated from the present Engineering Department, and would be attached to the Secre- 
tary’s Office of the Telegraphic Department. 


“20. It is not proposed by these arrangements to lessen in any degree the responsi- 
bility of the general secretary for the administration, as the Committee approve of the 
recent efforts made to consolidate the Post Office and Telegraphs into a single service. 
The signal success which has attended the administration of the Post Office in postal 
matters is likely to be followed in telegraphs, when the experience of their working 
enables the administrative officers to understand the requirements of a new undertaking, 


“TI.—Faciniries OrreRED TO THE PUBLIC. 


“21. Various proposals have been made for increasing the revenue derived from the 
telegraphs, both by a Committee of the Treasury and by the Postmaster General. To 
these we have given attentive consideration. When the telegraphs were taken over by 
the State, the preamble of the Act gave decided expression to the purpose that ‘a 
cheaper, more widely extended, and more expeditious system of telegraphy’ should be 
supplied to the public. ‘lhis purpose should be kept in view in deciding on the different 
proposals which have formerly" been made, or which may now be suggested. Thus the 
Treasury Committee last year recommended a tariff at 1 d. per word, which would raise 
an ordinary 1s. telegraph to 2s. 5d., as it now contains an average of 29 words. Even 
though such a proposal has some compensating advantages to the public in short mes- 


sages 
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sages below a shilling, your Committee cannot join in the recommendation of the Com- 
‘ mittee of the Treasury they think it is opposed to the original purposes of the Act. 


“99. The public use the telegraph system fairly, and without unduly trespassing on 
the facilities offered to them. The only practical abuse complained of is that they are 
apt to extend to an undue length, the titles and addresses of the sender and the receiver 
of the telegram. Various suggestions have been made that these addresses should be 
paid for, and that only the body of the telegram should go for the fixed charge. Against 
this recommendation is the fact that the old telegraph companies found an undue restric- 
tion of the address of the receiver to cause so much increased trouble in delivery as to 
destroy the revenue derived from the charge made for it. But this objection does not 
apply to the titles and address of the sender. The Post Office in transmitting a letter to 
its destination, has no interest in the writers of the letters, and has as little interest in the 
senders of a telegram, except for the purposes of identification. A notable economy 
might be produced, if the form of the telegram were altered, and the sender were desired 
to sign his name as in telegrams abroad, his address being added only for the purposes of 
reference, but not transmitted unless he desired it, and paid for it as a part of the 
telegram. 


*©23, Various proposals were made to the Commitiee by witnesses for offering increased 
facilities to the public. Mr. Hobson, the postmaster of Glasgow, suggests that short 
messages, confined to 12 words, inclusive of addresses, should be sent for 6 d., and by 
these he expects to tap a new source of supply, and largely to increase local traffic. But 
as the words in present addresses amount to 12, it is obvious that such messages 
must either be monosyllabic, or that the restrictions in the address would cause the incon- 
venience referred to. 


*©94. Another suggestion has been made by Major Webber, who at present acts as 
a divisional engineer in charge of the Royal Engineers under training for telegraphic 
purposes of the Army. His proposal is that there should be messages of a second class, 
for which there should be a charge of 6 d. for 10 words in the body of the message, and 3d. 
for every additional 10 words. ‘The ordinary 1s. messages would have priority over these 
second class’*messages; but as it is rare that the wires are coutinuously occupied with 
them, there would be opportunity to transmit the cheaper messages without great delay. 
The essence of this plan is that, in small localities, telegrams will be largely multiplied, 
and that wires, which now remain comparatively idle for a considerable portion of the 
day, will have full and more evenly distributed work, This proposal has the merit of 
not disturbing the ordinary 1s. messages, and offers cheaper rates for such as can be 
delayed, with a minimum dislocation of the present system. There is no greater dis- 
turbance of uniformity in this plan than in the varied charges of the postal system, in 
which higher rates are charged for greater facilities, and cheaper rates charged for books 
when prompt delivery is not an essential condition. When the re-organisation of the 
department is completed, and the offices brought into efficient working condition, this pro- 
posal might be worthy of consideration. 


«95. All suggestions of this kind depend upon the capacity of the Post Office to transmit 
many more messages than is now done. The Committee have considered this subject on 
the proposals to make a general 6 d. rate for local traffic. Even in London, with its large 
wire and office accommodation, Mr. Fisher, the Comptroller of the Metropolitan Office, 
states that it would be impossible for him to provide for even twice the local traffic,which 
is, moreover, rapidly increasing at the 1s. rate, the messages in March 1870 having been 
13,978, and in the same period in 1876, 84,531._ In other large towns the local traffic is 
insignificant. Thus, in Manchester, they do not exceed 160 in a week. A general 
reduction in rate would doubtless create such messages, which, however, could not be of 
the deferred class as proposed by Major Webber, because local traffic requires prompt 
delivery. 


*° 26. In the present condition of telegraphic revenue they do not think it advisable to 
recommend a general 6 d. rate for local traffic. In large towns pneumatic tubes might be 
more freely used to lessen the pressure on the wires. By means of such tubes letters in 
the handwriting of the sender might be transmitted to various parts of a city and be de- 
livered with the same speed asa telegraphic message. Though these pneumatic tubes 
are costly in construction, they are cheaply worked, because they do not require clerks, 
as in the case of wires, nor, like them, do they require frequent renewals; while they can 
be worked with simplicity, delivering the letter, by a single operation, and without the 
retransmissions and duplicate copying required in telegraphs. 


27. In declining at present to make any recommendation for a general reduction to 
a 6 d. rate for short messages or for local traffic, they are guided by the present condition 
of the telegraphic service of the State. When the clerks in the offices have become 
accustomed to the management of their own instruments, and when, by a more enlightened 
system of training, they have an intelligent, instead of empirical, knowledge of the work 
which they have to perform, we do not doubt that there will be a large increase in the 
capacity of wires and instruments to transmit much more work than at present. Con- 
stant improvements in instruments are being made, and it is difficult to. place a limit to 
the future capabilities of telegraphic operations. Automatic telegraphy, if the work be 


continuous, gives an enormously increased capacity to a wire, and by a proper combination 
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of this system with hand-worked instruments, the capacity for work of the various offices 
will ultimately be considerably augmented, but at present they might break down under 
any largely increased strain of work produced by a sudden development of the system. 
It is due, however, to the Post Office authorities to say that they, are constantly im~- 
proving their telegraphic capacities for work, and that even now messages are transmitted 
with an efficiency and regularity which, a few years ago, would have been deemed im- 
possible. 


«©28. The Committee have also had under review proposals to charge augmented rates 
for express messages, but they scarcely think that the increased revenue to be derived 
from these favoured messages would compensate for the doubts andy uncertainties which 
the general public would experience in regard to the transmission of their ordinary 
telegrams. 


«99. The Postmaster General proposes that an increased charge of 6d, should be 
charged on messages handed in between 8 p.m. and 8 p.m., and also, on those sent on 
Sundays, and he anticipates an increased revenue of 12,0002. from this source. But as 
the offices at which such messages are received are those which must in any case be kept 
open, there scarcely seems to be a justification for this charge, which could only be main- 
tained if there were new and necessarily increased charges to the State. 


«30, A similar increase of charge of 3d. on messages handed in at offices of railway 
stations is another oificial proposal. ‘These offices are decreasing in number, and the 
charge of 3d. for railway agency is therefore becoming a less important item in the 
accounts. Under these circumstances they doubt the policy of this proposal, especially 
as railway stations are not only used by the travelling public, but also by the residents of 
country districts in their vicinity. 


«©31, A more important proposal to the Postmaster General. is to increase the rates 
for transmitting news, which were fixed by the Act of 1868. The charges under that 
Act are 1s. for 75 words of news messages sent during the day, and for 100 words during 
the night, and 2d. for each copy of the same message wherever it may be sent. The 
proposal of the Postmaster General is to limit the 2 d. copy rate to copies delivered by 
hand in the same town, but to charge all messages sent to different’ towns at the above 
rates. The increased revenue which is expected from this change is estimated at 30,0007. 
if a large reduction of work results from the change. 


“© 32. Upon this proposal we have received much evidence. It is contended that this 
alteration would be unfair to towns in which there was only a single newspaper, and that 
the towns with several papers, by dividing the cost of transmission, would have an undue 
advantage. The Post Office stated that it lost 20,000 /. annually by the transmission of 
news from news associations, from which it only received 35,000 /., while the news asso- 
ciations state, that according to the present extent of messages sent, the increased charge 
would amount to upwards of 100,000 7. We had not before us sufficient evidence to justify 
us in coming to a conclusion that the loss of 20,0007. has been clearly established. It 
appears to be certain, in the original transfer of the telegraphs from the companies to the 
State, that the Post Office, considering the former facilities offered by the companies for 
the transmission of news, promised exceptionally favourable terms to the press, as com- 
pared with commercial messages, and embodied them in the Act. But even then, the 
Post Office looked upon the newswork as self-supporting, and not as a source of loss. 
The wituesses, on the part of the press, admitted that they had no right to a service 
carried on at a loss to the State. Upon a review of the evidence, we consider, when the 
amount of the loss is clearly ascertained, that the copy rate should be increased so as to 
cover any deficiency in the service. This would be a preferable and more equitahle plan 
than that suggested of charging full rates for each separate transmission, while it is but 
right the public should not incur loss in the transaction of newspaper work. There are 
obvious reasons why the press news should not be considered as sources of revenue to the 
same extent as private messages. 

A proposal has been made to alter the present system of counting, and the Committee 
are of opinion that it might, to a certain extent, and after due notice, be carried out 
without interfering with the intention of the Legislature, as embodied in the Act of 1868; 
without unduly raising the present charges for news messages; and with the effect of 
relieving the Post Office from a class of messages obviously unremunerative. The Act 
lays down that these news messages are to be transmitted ‘at the rate of’ 1s. for 75 or 
100 words by day or night respectively to one address, and 2d. extra for each additional 
address. As this expression has been heretofore interpreted, all the words in a particular 
service have been counted together, and charged at the rate. specified per 75 or 100 words 
as the case might be. Under this system, with a certain class of news it happens that 
many really separate messages, which require to be sent and delivered separately, are 
included in a single 75 or 100 words, and are charged for at the same rate as if they 
involved only one transmission, one set of addresses, and one delivery. To such an extent 
is this the case that one instance was adduced in evidence in which the Post Office was 
called on to deliver 1,640 messages for the sum of 1/. 15s. 2d., or one farthing each 
Your Committee do not believe that this was ever intended or anticipated, and it Zicitn 
no wise justified by the analogy of ordinary commercial messages. In their case a fixed 
minimum charge is made by the Post Office, whether the message consists of 1 or 20 
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words, and the Committee consider that a similar fixed minimum charge of 1s. for one 
address, and 2d. for every additional address might fairly be made for every message 
requiring separate transmission and delivery. By adopting this suggestion the Post Office 
would be at once relieved of the obviously unremunerative portion of its news traffic. If 
it were adopted your Committee see no reason why the system of service news messages 
might not with profit be once more extended to hotels. The Post Office, however, further 
proposes that each message handed in, whatever its length, should be charged separately. 
The result of this would be that the initial charge for a message of 101 words would be 2s. 
This is neither charging ‘at the rate’ of 1 s. for 100 words, nor is it in accordance with the 
analogy of ordinary commercial messages, where, while a minimum charge is made for any 
number of words up to 20, the charge above that number is3 d.for every additionai five words. 
If, therefore, that analogy were pursued in the case of Press messages, an extra 3 d. would 
be charged for every 18 or 25 words above 75 or 100 to a single address, by day or night 
respectiv:ly, and an extra 3d. for its transmission to every additional address. Sucha 
mode ef charging, or a, word rate, would seem to be more in accordance with the practice 
of the service than the propesals made by the Post Office. 


«TTI. FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


«© 33. By the terms of the reference the Committee understand it was not intended 
that they should investigate minutely the circumstances under which the capital of ths 
telegraphs has been raised. The capital, originally authorised by the Act of 1869, wa 

, 7,000,000 7., but this having proved insufficient, subsequent Acts have been passed (in 

1871, 1873, and 1876), which authorise the capital to be raised to 9,750,000 /., of which, 
up to the 3lst March 1876, there had been expended 9,259,961/. Hence there has 
already been spent 2,359,251 /. in excess of the sum estimated when the State purchased 
the telegraphs from private companies. But even this large excess is not all that 
ought to be added to capital. " 


“34, Financially considered, the extension of new lines of communication since 1873, 
the proportion of new buildings chargeable to telegraphs, the capitalised value of rever- 
sionary rights of railways, and, lastly, the pensions to redundant officers of the companies 
are all charges in the nature of capital. These amount to 711,575 /., and would raise the 
‘capital actually expended to 10,071,536 J. Notwithstanding these conditions, the capital 
account cannot be considered as closed, for there are still outstanding claims of railway 
companies. 


“35. The Committee have not received any full and satisfactory explanation of these 
great differences between the estimated expenditure of 1869 and the actual expenditure 
incurred up to 1876. Certain undertakings have been purchased which were not con- 
templated, and extensions were rapidly pushed on, while the claims of railways were 
largely in excess of any contemplation. 


“36. The attention of the Committee has been drawn by Sir William Anderson to 
the fact that the capital sums raised by the Acts of Parliament do not appear in the 
the National Accounts in the usual way. The ordinary rule is, that all monies granted 
by Parliament should first be paid into the Consolidated Fund, and issued from it under 
the usual guarantees. Instead of this course, Parliament authorised the National Debt 
Commissioners to retain the monies raised by them in their own hands, without passing 
into Her Majesty’s Exchequer, and they have been issued as required without the checks 
provided by the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act. As the exceptional character 
of this arrangement has been already remarked upon by the Public Accounts Committee, 
no evidence on the subject has been taken. 


«« 37, Having stated the present position of capital account, the Committee now turn to 
the receipts and expenditure. When the telegraphs were originally taken by the State, 
the number of messages was 6,000,000, and now they are 20,000,060. But although the 
revenue has largely augmented, the expenditure has, until lately, increased at a greater 
ratio, as the following figures show :— 


oS eee 


Revenue. Working Expenses. 
£. £. 
Pah sit yet pn 100,760 62,278 
1870-71. - - : a Fs 690,934 394,477 
1871-72 .- - - - - 741,611 591,776 
1872-73. - - - - - 978,076 874,946 
1873-74 - - - - - 1,057,824 967,790 
PBI ELF SE SOT 1,123,794 1,071,347 
Ba7GL76 SOTTO NMR) | 1,250,379 _ 1,031,960 
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“38, By comparing the per-centage ratio of the increase of revenue and working 
expenses, the following results appear :— 


SSeS Revenue. Working Expenses. 
1Spls Foe ees : - - | 7 per cent. increase - | 50 per cent. increase. 
PSV ONT SPIRE BE ee Aga et eas st apa? ewe 
1879-74 |S) usc sele We eh sie neds; ” ri OS og ” 
1SAd27503- 80 tenipeeaty eae Morne. une ere a ade i 
iSfo-7Gu a= - - ° See EI] a & - 4 per cent. decrease. 


« 39. The present increase of the revenue is about 10 per cent. per annum, though it 
is impossible to calculate how long this may continue. It is obvious that unless a 
vigorous attempt be made to decrease the working expenses, the condition of the 
Telegraph Department will remain unsatisfactory. Under the present system of accounts 
up to the 3lst of March last the deficit upon the account of interest, which should have 
been upon capital, was 663,152 /., so that the annual deficit has been about 100,000 1., and 
that of the last financial year was 127,000. The Committee propose to return to the 
subject of working expenses further on. ; 


“40, Perhaps the public have anticipated too rapid a growth of telegraphic revenue. 
The old companies charged rates which averaged 2 s. per message, and gave fewer words 
in the addresses, charging also porterage if beyond half a mile. The reduction in the 
price of messages, and the increased facilities offered to the public by a uniform 1s. 
rate, bore some resemblance to the system of the 1d. post, and led the public to expect 
similar financial success. Perhaps it is*too early to predict either success or failure. After 
the reduction of postage to the 1 ¢. rate, the revenue fell off, and it took 35 years before the 
net revenue mounted to ,that of the last year of the old postage. Six-years of the State 
telegraphs forms scarcely a long enough period to estimate their permanent financial 
position. Besides, the field for-telegraphs is more limited than that for letters. Hach 
person of the population sends, on an average, 30 letters a year, but it requires three per; 
sons to send two telegrams annually, according to the present experience. 


“41, The accounts of the Telegraph Department as they are now presented to Par- 
liament, contain charges, which, in the ordinary commercial undertaking, would be charged 
to capital, and they do not take credit for gratuitous work rendered to public departments, 
and which should appear as a set-off to working expenses. Thus the value of the free 
messages of the Government departments is 9,204/7., and 16,8097. are expended for 
special wires, maintenance, extensions, and workings cf telegraphs for the Admiralty, 
War Office, and other Departments. The proceeds of this gratuitous work would appear 
in the accounts of a commercial undertaking, and the charges for extensions, &c., now 
placed to revenue would also be charged to capital. Until the accounts are exhibited on 
this commercial principle, the public will not know the financial condition of the service. 
The Committee have asked Mr. Blackwood, the Financial Secretary, to prepare an 
abstract of account in this form, and he makes the balance of profit for the last year’s 
working 249,226 7. According to this view, if the telegraphs were worked by a com- 
mercial company, on their own, but not on borrowed capital, they would, this year, be 
able todeclare a dividend of about 23 per cent.’ It will be for the consideration of the 
Treasury whether it would not be well that a profit and loss account of this character 
should be appended to the simple cash account prepared under the authority of the Act of 
1868. Ofcourse it should only be done after a rigid audit by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of Accounts, in order to prevent charges on revenue being placed to capital, 
and a more favourable aspect than is justifiable being presented tothe public. According 


to the form of the present accounts the public must retain a very imperfect impression of 
the true position of the undertaking. 


“42. With reference to the remarks now made, the Committee would suggest that 
negociations should. be entered into to purchase from railways their right to send free 
messages; rights which they are assured are much abused. They think also it would be 


well to ask larliament to vote specific sums for telegrams used by the departments of the 
State, as these charges ought to be brought into account. 


“ 43. The Committee now return to the possibility of reducing the working expenses of 
the telegraphs. In the first portion of the Reporé: considerable reductions have been 
indicated in the cost of the Engineering Department. But it is in the more economical 
working of the offices to which they look for a larger reduction. It is with this view 
that they have recommended the provincial telegraph office to be the unit of administra- 
tion, and that districts should be superintended by local surveyors, and not by central 
officers of a separate engineering department. At the present moment there is a great 
variety in the work performed and in the expenditure of the offices for commercial traffic. 
Thus, Birmingham sent last year 14,000 more messages than Dublin; notwithstanding 
this, Dublin costs the country 9,184 J. a year more than Birmingham. If there be any 


explanation 
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explanation of this in the fact that Dublin is a capital and Birmingham a provincial town, 
that ceases to apply to acomparison with Edinburgh. Now, Edinburgh sent last year about 
50,000 messages more than Dublin, and yet cost the country 7,092 /. a year less than the 
latter capital. If we compare various provincial town, as shown ‘in Mr. Scudamore’s 
Report of 1872, with the returns given in the Appendix, there appears to be little relation 
between the increase of messages and the increase of clerks between 1872 and 1873, 
as the following few illustrations will show :—- 


Increase per Cent. | Increase per Cent. 
of Messages. of Clerks. 

' Edinburgh - - - - 50 0 
Birmingham - - - 49 0 
Liverpool - ~ - - 53 24 
Manchester - - - - 58 29 
Glasgow - - - - 73 21 
Newcastle - - - - 71 19 
Leeds - - - - - 130 37 


« A still more extraordinary example is to be found in Dublin. In 1872, the telegraph 
office in that city had 401 clerks. Now, in 1876, it has 286 clerks. Notwithstanding the 
large reduction, its cost is still much in excess of other offices. In the interval its mes- 
sages have increased 46 per cent. 

“ These figures are only explicable on the supposition that there must have been a 

reat redundancy of clerks in one place, or an unnecessary increase in other places. It is 
ie a rigid examination of anomalies such as these, that we expect the provincial surveyors 
and the Surveyor General may produce great economy in the working expenses, as well 
as by increasing the capacity of the wires and working instruments. 


IV:—TRAINING OF MiLiTARY TELEGRAPHISTS. 


“44, The experience of modern warfare has made telegraphs essential to its successful 
operation. In recent continental wars military telegraphists are employed, not only for 
the purpose of keeping up constant inter-communication of the combatants, but also for 
facilitating the transport of provisions and the material of war. With less experience in 
war than the continental States of Europe, England, in its recent campaigns, such as that 
in Ashanti, could not have carried out its operations with the rapidity required for 
success, unless it had made free use of field telegraphs. : 


“45, In Germany and in France the field telegraphists in war are taken from the ordinary 
civil telegraphists of the State, who are then brought under military discipline and martial 
law. But in both these countries a large proportion of the State telegraphists have been 
soldiers, and are anxious for active employment in the field, or, as Mr. Von Chauvin 
states, ‘ The difficulty which we found whenever war broke out was not how to offer an 
* inducement to our telegraph men to join the troops, but how to console those who were 
© ordered to remain at home; they all wanted to go.’ At the same time, the evidence 
seems conclusive that civilian telegraphists would not be likely to show the same alacrity 
for war, and are not so fitted as old soldiers to bear the hardships of a campaign, or to act 
with coolness before the enemy. In the words of Mr. Von Chauvin, ‘ Another reason 
‘ which is very potent is, that you ¢annot expect a civilian who has made up his mind to 
* be a telegraph man for the rest of his life, and to work in a peaceful occupation, to sit in 
‘front of an enemy who is firing away at him, and to risk his life for the purpose of send- 
‘ing a couple of messages, whereas, a soldier who has made up his mind when he joined 
‘ the army that one of thesé days he might have his brains blown out by a bullet, cannot 
* expect anything else, and will sit down to his ordinary occupation.’ | 


«46. As it is admitted that a body of skilled telegraphists is essential to active opera- 
tions in the field, the question of training them narrows itself to the consideration, 
whether they should be trained apart as military telegraphists, or whether the Post Office, 
which has the monopoly of telegraphic commnnication throughout the country, should 
afford to the War Office facilities for training mililary men in this art. Upon this point 
the military witness have no doubt; they state that, though they do train soldiers to 
telegraphic work, as a part of military organisation, the want of an enlarged practice in 
the art renders their amateur knowledge of little value for practical purposes. 


_ “47, These considerations prevailed with the Government in 1870, when, after nego- 
tiations between the War Office and the Post Office, the latter allocated the eastern 
divisional engineers district (englarged in 1872) for the purpose of training military tele- 
graphists. -At first, that division was looked upon in the light of a training district, and 
there, and in other parts of the country, six officers and 167 men were employed. | This 
number was in excess of the requirements of the Post Office for the actual labour required 
in the allotted district, and as economical considerations were pressed on that department, 
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reductions were made, and the force now stands at 4 officers and) 43 non-commissioned 
officers and men. ‘$35 


«48, The Post Office has shown willingness to continue the employment of the Royal 
Engineers, and admits the efficiency of their work, though it doubts their economy as a 
point of departmental administration. In point of fact, if. the contribution of the War 
Office and that of the Post Office be added together, the average cost. of a Royal Engineer 
engaged on the telegraphs is 1107. per annum, while that of a civilian employed on the 
same work is 1067. The cost in excess is 4/. for each man, but for that sum annually the 
State has an armed and trained soldier ready at its call, while if he were kept unemployed, 
he would cost the State 44/. a year. Viewed as a whole, the employment of Royal 
Engineers in the telegraphic service is distinctly economical. But departmentally, this 
may not be, and at present is not so. If a redundant number of civilians exist in the 
Engineering Department, it is obviously more economical to the Post Office to employ the 
redundant force on its own work, than to pay even the fractional figure of -575 of the pay 
which it contributes to the military telegraphists. But looking to the future of the 
Department, this redundancy will soon cease. Even now, adjustments may probably 
remove the difficulty, for there is a vote of 30,000/. for unestablished labour, as con- 
trasted with 24,000/., for established linemen and mechanics. This would seem to indicate 
that the actual redundancy is in officers, not in men, and that the adaptation of the system 
to the training of soldiers ought to present little difficulty; for itis obvious that the estab- 
lished linesmen transferred from one district, might be employed in other districts, in 
which, according to the evidence of Mr. Graves, temporary men are nearly peymanently 
employed. Another source of expenditure to the Department, consists in the fact, that 
the cost of supervision of military officers has been large for the small area allotted to the 
Royal Engineers; but as the same number of officers could, supervise a larger area, this 
source of expense could readily be lessened. In a. strictly departmental view, there is a 
less charge to the Post Office than if civil labour were employed; for, according to the 
calculations of the Accountant General, the cost for salaries.and wages in the other civil 
divisions of the country is 12s. per mile of wire, and‘ 177. per office, as compared with 
7s. 2d. per mile of wire, and 1072. per office under the Royal Engineers. Further 
economies to the Department would obviously result from the fact,that it would not be 
called upon to provide pensions for the men in the training. district, as ‘it would require to 
do if it were manned by civilians. 


«49, Experience has proved, both in the trigonometrical survey and in the telegraphic 
service, that there is no difficulty in getting soldiers and civilians to work heartily together. 
Major Webber bears willing testimony to the excellent relations which have subsisted 
between himself and the postal surveyors, who have always afforded him every assistance. 


«50. Assuming that it is considered an object of State policy to give facilities for 
training soldiers in the use of the State telegraphs, the numbers so employed should be 
augmented. The Treasury Committee which reported last year on this subject, came to 
the same conclusion. The War Office desire to have 100 construction men, and 60 clerks 
in general employment. This does noi,seem to be an excessive number even in the con- 
tingency of a sudden withdrawal of a considerable proportion in war. It.is the principle 
of the mode of training employed, that there should be a constant current of men passing 
through the training district. There are from 3,500 to. 4,000, Royal Engineers in the United 
Kingdom ; some 300 of these would, on the short period of service (eight years), be 
passing out of the army. It is obvious, that in course of time there. would be a reserve.of 
men who had gone through a course of training, fitted to take charge of lines and offices 
in any emergency, without the necessity of paying high wages to civilians suddenly called 
upon to take the work of a district partially vacated by the military. A joint Committee 
of the War Office and Post Office has reported on the subject. of enlisting telegraph boys 
into the ranks of Royal Engineers. It is proposed. that.such boys, who frequently acquire 
some knowledge of telegraphy, should be sent to Chatham to be trained as sappers, and 
then join the companies of sappers acting under the Postmaster General, and hayimg 
served their time, should continue in it as reserve men, By such arrangements, which 
oe give a promise of success, a class of useful and expert telegraphists might be 
secured. 


“51. To employ 100 maintenance and construction men with economy, it would 
be necessary to increase considerably the area of the country supplied with Royal 
Engineers _ With this view, it would be best for military and defensive’ purposes, that 
they should be placed on the parts of our costs which are most assailable im .war, and 
which are most accessible to.an enemy. It isin such partsiof the country that our chief 
fortifications are placed, as well.as thepermanent camps. These would include anarea, of 
country comprising the eastern coasts as far as the Wash, and the southern coast up to 
the estuary of the Severn, with an inland line from Gloucester to London on the south, 
and from Peterborough to London on ‘the east. Such an area is nearly coincident with 
the eastern, south-eastern, and south-western, and’ the western surveyors’ districts, and 
would include also that part of the South Wales district on the southern part of the 
Severn. It would embrace the district occupied by the following railway companies: viz., 
The Great Eastern, South Kastern, Chatham and Dover, Brighton’ and South Coast, 
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London and South Western, South Western, and that part of the Great Western now in 
the southern engineering division, except South. Wales. 


“ Tf this area ‘were entrusted to the Royal Engineers, no exception should be made on 
their behalf to any separate administrative supervision. No doubt such a large area 
would require an officer of the rank of Major Webber, who now superintends the Eastern 
Division, and it might. be necessary that this officer, acting as he does, in the interests of 
two departments, should have ready access to the administrative permanent heads of both. 
But, at the same time, it would probably be found convenient at once to place the force 
of Royal Engineers, in relation to the postal surveyors, in the ‘manner we have recom- 
mended. ‘The offices would be the unit for work, the districts of the postal surveyors, 
. those for administrative supervision, and the subaltern officers of the Royal Engineers 
would he the technical officers of the postal surveyors in matters relating to the tele- 
graphic work, and subject only to their superior officers in matters of military discipline, 
inspection, and organisation. By at once bringing such an area under the organisation 
which we have recommended, valuable experience would soon be obtained; and it would 
soon be proved whether such advantages are likely to follow, as the Committee anticipate 
by making offices responsible for their own wires and instruments, and local districts for 
the maintenance and construction of their own lines of communication.” 


Drarr Rerort proposed by the Chairman, read a second time, paragraph by para- 
graph. . 

Paragraph 1, agreed to. 

Paragraph 2, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 3.— Amendment made.—Another Amendment proposed in line 7, to leave 
out the words “sooner or later ”»—{ Mr. John Holms).—Question put, That the words 
“sooner or later” stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 8. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. Dr. Cameron. 
Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Ripley. 
Mr. Watney. Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Colonel Alexander. 

Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraphs 4—5, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 6.—Amendments made.—Another Amendment proposed in line 5, to leave out 
from the word “ division” to the end of the paragraph—(Mr. Groldsmid).—Question put, 
That the words “ The Committee have reason” stand part of the paragraph.—The Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 3. 
“Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Ripley. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. Lord Robert Montagu. 
Mr. Cubitt. | Mr. Goldsmid. 


Mr. Watney. - 
._ Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Dr. Cameron. 
Colonel Alexander. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
“Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


‘Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraphs 7—8, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraph 9, agreed to.. 

Paragraph 10, postponed. 

Paragraph 11, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraph 12, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 13—20, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraphs 21—32, postponed. 
(B51. d4 - Paragraph 
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Paragraph 33, agreed to. 


Paragraph 34.—Amendments made.—Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
paragraph to add the words, “ It is to be hoped that these disputed claims may be settled 
without undue delay ”—(Mr. Charles Allsopp).—Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” —The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 6. 
Mr. Watney. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Dr. Cameron. ‘ Mr. Cubitt. 
Colone] Alexander. Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. Ripley. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. — 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraphs 35—37, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraph 38, ayreed to. 

Paragraph 39, postponed. 
Paragraph 40, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraphs 41—42, postponed. 


Paragraph 43, amended, and agreed to. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


AACR YA AT ERE A 


Friday, 7th July 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon PuayFarr in the Chair. 


Mr. John Holms. Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Watney. Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. Charles Allsopp. Lord Robert Montagu. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. Goldsmid. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Cubitt. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That Questions and Answers 4999, 5000, 5001, 5151 
and 5152, be struck out of the Evidence (The Chairman)—put, and ugreed to. 


Drarrt Report proposed by the Chairman, further considered. 


Postponed paragraph 10 agreed to. 
Postponed paragraph 39, amended, and agreed to. 


Postponed paragraph 41.—An Amendment made.-—Another Amendment proposed, in line 
14, to leave out the words “ on their own, but not on borrowed Capital ”—( Mr. Watney).— 
Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.— 
The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 8. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth. _ Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Cubitt. Mr. Watney. 
Mr. John Holms. - Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Goldsmid. 
Dr. Cameron. 
Mr. Ripley. 


Colonel Alexander. 
Lord Robert Montagu. 


‘Amendments, made.—Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Postponed 
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Postponed paragraph 42, amended, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, that the following new paragraph he inserted in the proposed 
Report: ‘“‘ The above recommendations seem to the Committee to arise from the evidence 
submitted to them, but it is obvious that changes of so much importance can only be use- 
fully carried into effect after mature consideration and on the responsibility of the Post- 
master General ”—(Mr. Selater-Booth).— Question, That this paragraph be inserted in 
the proposed Report,—put, and agreed to. 


Postponed paragraphs 21—22, amended, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, that the following new paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report: “ Another opening for economy was pointed out by Mr. Montefiore, who stated 
that in Melbourne the system of sending cut messages without envelopes, but closed and 
gummed, and addressed «n the back, had been adopted with such satisfactory results, that 
it is proposed to extend it to the entire colony, and that a large saving in labour and 
stationery was effected by the change” —(Dr. Cameron).-—Question, That this paragraph 
be inserted in the proposed Report,— put, and agreed to. 


Postponed paragraphs 23—24, amended, and agreed to. 
Postponed paragraphs 26—27, amended, and agreed to. 
Postponed paragraph 28, agreed to. 

Postponed paragraph 29, amended, and agreed to. 
Postponed paragraph 30, agreed fo. 

Paragraphs 44— 47, agreed to. 

Paragraph 48, postponed. 

Paragraph 49, agreed to. 

Paragraphs 50—51, postponed. 


[ Adjourned till Thursday next, at Half-past One o’clock. 


Thursday, 13th July 1876. 


oe 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Dr. Lyon Puayratir in the Chair. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Goldsmid. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. Mr. John Holms. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. Watney. 
E Dr. Cameron. Mr. Cubitt. 


Mr. George Chetwynd was examined. 


Drart Report proposed by the Chairman, further considered. 


Postponed paragraph 48.—Amendment proposed in line 24, to leave out from ithe 
' words “‘in a” to the word “engineers,” line 28 (both inclusive)—(Mr. Sclater-Booth). 


— Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph. The 
Committee divided: 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 3. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
Mr. Watney. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. John Holms, . Mr. Goldsmid. 


Dr. Cameron. 
Colonel Alexander. 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


- Paragraph agreed to. 


Postponed paragraph 50.— Amendment proposed in line 2, to leave out from the words 
“the numbers ” to the word “ military,” in line 14 (both inclusive), and insert the words 
“the present arrangement might be maintained, but at the same time it would be well if 
the soldiers employed were passed more rapidly through the department "—( Mr. Goldsmid) 
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—instead thereof.—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the paragraph. —-The Committee divided : aa, 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 5. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
Mr. John Holms. Mr. Watney, 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 
Words inserted.—Paragraph, as amended, agreed /o. / 


Postponed paragraph 51.—Question put, That this paragraph stand part of the proposed 


Report.—The Committee divided : : 


Ayes, 3. Nees, 7. 
Mr. John Holms. Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
Dr. Cameron. Mr, Leveson Gower. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. Cubitt. 


Mr. Watney. _. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

6 Mr. Witliam Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 


Postponed paragraph 25, agreed to. 
Postponed paragraph 31, amended, and agreed to. 


Postponed paragraph 32. — Amendments made. — Another Amendment proposedinline 15, 
to leave out from the words “ upona review of the evidence,” down to the word “ service,” 
inline 17 (both inclusive), and insert, “ It has not been made clear to us that there is a loss 
upon the Press service, and it is asserted with some reason by the Press agents that the 
present arrangements are the results of discussion and compromise between the Post 
Office and themselves, ard ought not to be altered. If it were clearly, proved that a loss 
does accrue, and were considered essential to increase the revenue derived from the Press, 
the best course would be to raise the copy rate to some slight extent”—; Mr. Goldsmid)—- 
instead thereof.—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Sclater- Booth. Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Cubitt, Dr. Cameron. 
Mr. Watney. Colonel Alexander. 
Mr. John Holms. Mr. Goldsmid. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 18, before the word “ while,” to insert the word 
“and”; and in line 19, after the word “work,” insert the words “ considering the basis 
upon which the present news tariff was arrived at, it is equally undesirable that it should 
be increased to any greater extent than may be necessary, in order to protect the nation 
againt loss ”—(Dr. Cameron),—Question put, That the word “ and.” be there inserted.— 
The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 5. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Cubitt. 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Watney. 
Colonel Alexander. Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Goldsmid. ; Mr: Cavendish Bentinck. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 21, after the words ‘‘as private messages,” to 
insert the words, “It should be remembered. however, that under any circumstances 
there probably could have been no loss on the Press work if the telegraph capital had not 
been so largely inflated, certainly without the Press being in any way in fault ’—(Mr. 
Goldsmid). — Question put, That those words be there inserted.—The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes, 6. i Noes, 3. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. Mr. Cubitt. 
Mr. John Holms. Mr. Watney. 
r. Cameron. ‘Mr. Cavendish Bentisck. 
Colonel Alexander.” 
Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


Amendments. made.— Another Amendment proposed, in lines 43--45, to leave out the 
words, 
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words, “If it were adopted your Committee see no reason why the system of service- 
news messages might not with profit be once more extended to hotels”—(Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck).— Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 


paragraph.—The Committee divided : 
Ayes, 4. 
Mr. Watney. 
Mr. John Holms. 
Dr. Cameron. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


Noes, 5. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Cubitt. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


Colonel Alexander. 


Mr. William Beckett Denison. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, that the following new paragraph be inserted in the proposed 
Report: ‘“ Before concluding their Report on this branch of the subject, your Committee: 
deem it proper to record their opinion that the true method of making the Telegraph 
Department remunerative is to be sought, not in the direction of curtailment of the 
facilities at present offered to the public or of increase of charges, but in that of increase 
of facilities and, at the proper time, diminished charges. The postal telegraph system 
differs from a purely commercial undertaking in this, that, as it was taken over by the 
State primarily for the convenience of the public, all increase of traffic which can be 
brought about without loss to the revenue adds to the national value of the system. 
Moreover, as the existing wires and staff are capable of undertaking a considerably in- 
creased traffic, and as it is impossible either to maintain or get rid of superfluous wires 
and operatives without heavy expense and loss, the desirability of developing the telegraph 
traffic of the country up to the full capacity of the system seems to your Committee to 
admit of no dispute ”—( Dr. Cameron).—Question, That this paragraph be inserted in the 
proposed Report,—put, and agreed to. 


Question, That this Report, as amended, be the Report of the Committee to the House, 
—put, and agreed to. 


Ordere?, To Report, together with the Minutes of the Evidence, and an Appendix. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


Friday, 28th Avril 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Colonel Alexander: 

Mr. Charles Allsopp. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

Dr. Cameron. ; 

Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 


Mr. John Holms. 
Lord Robert Montagu. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. 
Mr. Watney. 

Mr. Watkin Williams. 


Tue Rigut HonovurasLteE Dr. LYON PLAYFAITR, in tHE Cuarre. 


Mr. Joun TILuey, c.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1. You are the Chief Permanent Secretary of 
the Post Office, are you not ?—I am. 

2. Who, under the Postmaster General, is 
responsible for the management of the telegraphs? 
—The two secretaries; the Secretary of the 
Post Office, namely, myself, and the Financial 
Secretary. — 

3. For the management of the general work, 
10t finance, are yon specially responsible ?—I am; 
out I should say, in answer to that, that in prac- 
ice the two Secretaries confer together on all 
natters of importance connected with Tele- 
sraphs or the Post Office before they are sub- 
nitted to the Postmaster General. 

4. Have you long taken charge of the Tele- 
raph Department ?—Since the autumn, when 
Mr. Scudamore resigned. 

5. Practically, before that time, Mr. Scuda- 
nore managed the whole business of the Tele- 
yraph Department, did he not?—That was so. 

6. Did Mr. Scudamore refer to you on any 
mportant matter, or did-he act on his own 
esponsibility ?—He acted on his own respon- 
sibility in telegraph matters. 

7. Who is your immediate assistant whom you 
ook to for the carrying out of the administrative 
ourposes of the Department ?—Mr. Patey. 

8. What rank has Mr. Patey in the office >— 
fle ranks as one of the principal clerks in the 
Secretary’s office. Perhaps his functions are 
jomewhat those of an assistant secretary. 

9. There are six in the upper section of prin- 
ipal clerks in the Post Office, are there not ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

10. And Mr. Patey is one of the six ?— 
He is, 

0.104. 


Chairman—continued. 


11. Does every paper relating to the tele- 
graphs intended for the Secretary first pass 
through Mr. Patey’s hands ?—No; the Telegraph 
business now is as much as possible mixed up 
with all Post Office business, and a great many 
matters are referred to other branches of the 
Post Office, each of which is under a principal 
clerk or an assistant secretary, such as appoint- 
ments, discipline, punishments, or removals of 
men. They all go to the different branches. 

12, Is there one common registry of letters in 
the Post Office and the Telegraph Department? 
—There is, for the Secretary. 

13. Will you explain what happens in these 
different divisions which you have mentioned 
when letters addressed to the Secretary come 
to your office connected with the different divi- 
sions that you have specified ; on whose respon- 
sibility are they distributed ?—The letters which 
come to the Secretary daily are something over 
1,200. They are opened, not by the Secretary 
himself, which is impossible—in fact, he opens 
no letters at all, but they are opened by persons 
in the Registry, and distributed by them to the 
different branches. 

14. Then, if I understand you, the Registry 
Department has a discretionary power as to 
whether they shall send the letters to Mr. Patey 
or to each of the other branches which you have 
mentioned ?—Yes, that would be so. If they do 
mis-send any they are transferred afterwards. 

15. Still, if I understand you rightly, Mr. Patey 
is the officer who is mainly responsible for the 
telegraph business ?—That is so; because the 
other principal clerks transact post office business 
as well as telegraph business, and the post office 
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Chairman—continued. 


business is the principal part of their business; 
Mr. Patey transacts telegraph business alone. 

16. Is not the work of the telegraph department 
more distinct than several other sections of the 
Post Office to which you have allotted assistant 
secretaries ?—I1 think it is somewhat more 
distinct. 

17. Take, for instance, the Foreign Mail Branch, 
or the Home Mail Branch, is not the work of the 
Telegraph Department of a more distinctive 
character from the general work of the Post 
Office than either of those ?—I think it is of a 
more distinctive character as regards the Home 
Mails, but not as regards the packets. 


18. But inasmuch as to each of those branches 
you practically allot an assistant secretary, does 
it not appear that a mere clerk in an upper divi- 
sion is scarcely a responsible enough officer for 
such a large section ?—I think very likely that is 
so; but when you say “ amere clerk,” a principal 
clerk is a person of a great deal of consideration ; 
just the same as a principal clerk in the Treasury 
is a very important officer ; still he is a clerk. 


19. That I am aware of, and I am not in the 
least doubting Mr. Patey’s competence ?—But it 
is as to the title that I am now speaking. 


20. What are Mr. Patey’s relations with the 
technical officers of the Department ?—Mr. Patey 
must be considered in the light of heutenant of 
the Secretary; and he is in constant per- 
sonal communication with them; in daily com- 
munication with them; they consult him as to 
the different plans they are going to propose ; ask 
his advice whether such and such a thing would 
be likely to be entertained by the Secretary or 
the Postmaster General, and so on. 

21. I need scarcely ask you whether you must 
not be considerably guided by a person with the 
functions of Mr. Patey in regard to a department 
in which there is so much technical knowledge 
required, and so much detail ?—Mr. Patey him- 
self can hardly be considered as a technical officer ; 
he has had no telegraph instruction; his opinion 
is that which an intelligent, well-educated man 
takes of the papers which he reads. ; 

22. With considerable experience? — He is 
quite a young man, and has the experience of 
between seven and eight years’ training; nothing 
more than that. 

23. Now leaving the Secretary’s office for the 
present, who is the highest technical telegraph 
officer in the department?—The engineer in 
chief, assisted by the assistant engineer in chief. 
hs 24. The engineer in chief is Mr. Culley ?— 

es. 

25. Will you enumerate the grades of skilled 
officers under Mr. Culley, commencing from 
below upwards?—The lowest people are the lines- 
men, the actual workers who lay down the tele- 
graphs. 

26. They are the mechanics and working men? 

es. 

27. They form the units ?—Yes. 

28. And then above the linesmen what have 
you ?—Above them there are the inspectors, some 
of whom are working men also, and most of them 
have risen, I think, from the linesmen. 

29. They correspond to a sort of rank of non- 
commissioned officers, do they not ?—They may 


. perhaps be something like that; many of them 


are actually working men. 
30. Still they receive 1407. a year; do they 


Chairman—continued. 


not ?—I cannot tell you at the moment what thei: 
wages are. 

31. Then above the inspectors who come ?— 
Then there are two classes of superintendents 
who I think may be considered more in th 
shape of non-commissioned officers, or perhap: 
officers of a low rank. 

32. And their salaries are considerable ?— 
There are two classes. The salary of the lowe 
class is 200 2. a year going up to 300/. a year: 
the salary of the higher class is 3001 a year 
going up to 4501. a year. 

33. You would not regard those as mere non- 
commissioned officers ?—No, I think you must cal 
those subaltern officers. 

34, Above the superintendents who come ?— 
Then we have the divisional engineers. 


35. Who are seven in number, are they not, 
including Major Webber ?—Seven; five in 
England, including Major Webber, one in Scot- 
land, and one in Ireland. 

36. I think I asked you to be kind enough to 
prepare a map showing the divisional districts ! 
—Yes, it isin the room; there are three maps 
here for the use of the Committee. 


37. Above the divisional engineer, come the 
engineer and assistant engineer of the head 
office ?—-That is so. 

38. What is the course of business by which 
reports and demands-for expenditure for work 
come.up, first from the inspectors to the super- 
intendents, from the superintendents to the divi- 
sional engineers, and from the divisional engineers 
to the head office ?—Each class of officer reports 
to the grade above him. The superintendents 
would report to the divisional engineer; the 
divisional engineer would report to the engineer 
in chief, and the engineer in chief to the Secre- 
tary, if it was a thing that need go before the 
Secretary. . 

39. Do the divisional engineers ever report tc 
the Secretary, or do they report always to the 
engineer in chief ?—As a rule, they report to the 
engineer in chief. ‘ 

40. And there is a separate registry of letters 
and of communications from the engineers in each 
office ?-—I have no doubt there is. 


41, May I ask you whether it is not the case 
that, quite irrespective of this Committee, the Posi 
Office has for some time had the belief that the 
engineering force is over-staffed, and that,inquiries 
have been made as to the possibility of réductiox 
and economy ?—I think we have been decidedly 
of opinion that it was over-staffed ;' I think since 
the present management; and I have no doubi 
that Mr. Scudamore had come to that conelu- 
sion ; and quite early in the year the Postmaste 
General ordered two of our most able divisiona 
engineers, Mr. Graves and Mr. Preece, to visi 
all the stations in the United Kingdom, and t 
ascertain what reductions could, in their opinion 
be made. 

42, Has that over-staffing of that departmen 
arisen from the desire to rapidly extend the sys 
tem throughout the country, and the necessity o 
employing a large engineering staff to get tha 
rapid extension ?—A great many of the people 
I think, were taken over from the old telegrapl 
companies. It was thought as well to take then 
over and employ them as to pension them; bu 
at the time they were making a great many ex 
tensions, and I believe there were no more met 


employe 
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mployed than were absolutely required to carry 
ut the work. 

43. But now that the extensions are reduced 
>a minimum, a staff that might be very useful 
1 extending the system through the country 
aay be too large for keeping it up in a perma- 
ent condition ?—Yes; and we think it is too 
ge. } 

44, I see, on referring to some Papers in 
egard to the old companies, they had 534 per- 
ms to maintain 80,000 miles of wire; I think 
hat now you have 590 persons to maintain 
3,000 miles of wire; but at the same time you 
ave, although not the immediate care, a general 
upervision, of 45,000 railway miles,of wire in 
idition?—Those figures are correct, and the 
xplanation that you give is correct. 

45. But at the same time your men also 
aintain, do they not, the instruments and 
iachinery inside the offices ?Yes, you may say 
ney do. af PM 

46. The companies had, I think, 10,000 in- 
iruments, and you have 12,000 instruments ; 
nd although you are nota technical officer, I 
uppose you know generally that the 12,000 in- 
truments are considerably more complicated at 
he present time than the instruments that the 
ld telegraph companies employed ?—They are 
>. 

47. You have given usa general idea of what 
ficers are employed in construction and main- 
nance; would you now describe the organiza- 
ion of the department employed in the trans- 
uission of telegrams, commencing from the 
ottom?—To commence from the bottom, you 
ave the messengers who deliver the telegrams ; 
hen you have the instrument clerks in London 
r the provincial offices. In the provinces you 
ave over these clerks the postmasters, and over 
he postmasters you have the district surveyors, 
nd these district surveyors report direct to the 
ecretary. 

48. Then the district surveyors in that case 
re not district telegraph surveyors, but: district 
ostal surveyors ?—Postal surveyors. . 

49. And the divisions of the postal surveyors 


re not at all coincident with the divisions of the . 


nena engineers, are they ?—No, the divisions 
f the Post Office surveyors are smaller than that 
f the divisional engineers. 

50. Do I rightly understand you to say that the 
urveyors are responsible for the working of the 
astruments, the discipline and other matters 
onnected with traffic inside the offices, but that 
he engineers have nothing to do but to maintain 
hem, and put them right when they get out of 
rder?—That is so; they probably would hear 
othing of them so long aseverything worked 
moothly.. ¥ 

51. If the instrument goes wrong, and the 
lerk is not clever enough to put it right him- 
alf, he would then send for an officer of the 
ivisional engineers? —If it were a simple acci- 
ent which he could not himself manage, he 
rould send for one of the linesmen. If he 
ould not do it, he would give it to some 
uperintendent, perhaps. Failing that, the in- 
irument would go away to one of the factories. 

52. But with that exception, a business which 
ecessarily involves a great deal of technical 
nowledge, is divorced from the engineers who 
re aypppect to possess that technical knowledge, 
mone ut the country, and is in the hands of 

104. 
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the postal surveyors, who may not necessarily 
know the technizal science of the things which 
they are working, is not that so ?—That is so. 
53. Is not that different. from what the ex- 
perience of the old telegraph companies sug- 
gested, when they used to find it advisable to 
make the practical men also superintend. the 
traffic within the offices?—They merely had 


telegraph business to transact, and all their. 


business. was more or less of the same kind. I 
apprehend it was not so distinct as our Post 
Office business is from our Telegraph business. 

54. But if large economies are to be made in 
the Telegraph department, must not you look 
more to get the large economies out of the traffic 
department, than out of the mere engineering 
department ?—If you were beginning now for the 
first time, no doubt you would be glad to have 
your surveyors also technical officers. 

55. But what I mean is with regard to finance ; 
for instance, your total engineering expenses for 
salaries of staff are 106,861 2, out of which you 
have admitted that considerable economies might 
be obtained; but. your central station alone as 
connected with traffic, costs you 112,913.72, and 
the traffic of your provincial post offices costs 
454,653 1, and the metropolitan post offices cost 
75,967 U.; that is to say, the salaries and work- 
ing of your commercial traffic are very far larger 
sums than the sum involved in your engineering 
staff, is not that so ?—Yes. 


56. And I suppose that you would consider’ 


that it is very important to see that that traffic is 
conducted with as great economy and efficiency 
as possibie ?—Certainly. 

57. Have you lately taken a step in the Post 
Office in the hope of doing so by appointing a 
surveyor general?—I hardly think you can say 
that that step was taken for the purpose of any 


great economy; it was more .to secure greater 


efficiency, I think. 

58. What are the functions of the surveyor 
general ?—The surveyor general is specially 
charged with seeing that there is no waste in the 


circuits, in. the employment of an unnecessary’ 


number of men, or an unnecessary number of in- 
struments; and he being a surveyor general, 
visits, or may visit, every place in the kingdom, 
irrespective of the district surveyors, and there- 
fore he is to some extent a check upon the other 
surveyors, to show that there is no waste. 


59. What is his full title? Surveyor General 


of Telegraphs. 

60. What is his salary >—£. 800 a year, rising 
to 1,000 2. 

61. I think you have answered exactly what I 


wanted to obtain by my question; that that is 


precisely the sort of officer to whom I have re- 
ferred ; now how many assistants has he ?—He 
has only been appointed since last autumn, and 
we have hardly made up his department yet ; he 
gets assistance from the secretary’s office as he 
wants it; but he has hardly any staff as yet. 

62. Is that an office likely to develope ?—Yes, 
it is in its infancy at present. 

_ 63. Is he.practically acquainted with telegraph 
work ?—Yes, he has very considerable know- 
ledge; he was in employment connected with 
private telegraphs at one time, I think. 

64. When was the office created ?>—In August 
last year. 

65. From the fact that such a large portion of 
the telegrams come into London, I suppose, the 
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controller of the central station is an officer of 
some importance ?—Yes, he is; the fact of his 
having about 1,500 people under him, shows 
that he must be an officer of very considerable 
importance. 

66. You have another office, I see, of a separate 
character, the Controller of the Special Staff; 
what is that office ?—It is his business to make 
arrangements for the transmitting telegraph 
business: upon’ any special occasion, such as 
political meetings in the country, or race meet- 
ings, or any meetings where the local staff is not 
sufficient to deal with the business. He also is 
responsible for the Telegraph School. 

67. In what relations does he stand to the 
technical branch ?—He is immediately under the 
secretary; I do not think he has any special 
relation with that branch. 

68. He must be a technical officer, must he 
not, to be able to change circuits?—And he 
is so. . 

69. Have you a large amount of stores ?—A 
very large amount. 

70. Have you a storekeeper ?—No; they really 
are under the engineer in chief, but are chiefly 
managed by the assistant engineer in chief. 
Everything relating to stores and contracts goes 
to him. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


71. I want to know a little more about this 
surveyor general. Is he supposed to have au- 
thority over the surveyors who work the service 
as well as over the engineers who conduct the 
repairs and extensions ?—I do not think he abso- 
lutely has authority over either; he is an officer 
under the secretary, and the secretary would 
send him down at any time to make needful in- 
quiries and communicate with the other officers ; 
but we cannot say that he has authority over 
them. 

72. As I understand you, you have two com- 
plete branches; one, the service of engineers, 
who conduct the repairs and improvements, and 
capital-expenditure of that kind ; another branch 
of surveyors who superintend the working of the 
service, that is to say, the people who work the 
service in their districts ?—That is only for Post 
Office purposes. 

73. As to this officer you speak of, who is 
called the surveyor general, would you connect 
him with the surveyors or with the engineer ?—I 
should connect him more with the surveyors. 

74. He is as much a Post Office officer as a 
telegraph officer ?—Yes. 

75. Does he clash with the engineer in chief ? 
—Not in any way; the engineer in chief would 
be concerned in the maintenance of the lines. 


76, I want to know how these two great officers 
stand in relation to the principal clerk ?—They 
would, I think, practically take certain instruc- 
tions from him because he is supposed to speak 
in the name of the secretary. ; 

77. But he is an officer of inferior salary ?— 
He is. 

78. Do they report to him or direct to the 
secretary ?—They report to the secretary. 

79. Then, I suppose, they are rather executive 
officers under the secretary ?—They are so. 


80. But you do not apprehend any difficulty 
from the principal clerk being in a subordinate 
position to them in point of standing ?—I can 
only say that no difficulty has arisen hitherto. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


81. You say that the object of the appointment 
of the Surveyor-General is not to promote 
economy but rather efficiency ?—I think when 
his office was created it was not with the special 
idea of economy, except that economy grows out 
of efficiency. 

82. Whose business is it to see that no depart- 
ment of the Telegraph is over-stocked?—It 
would be the surveyor’s in the first instance as 
regards the provinces. : 

83. I think you said that you took over from 
the old telegraph companies and the railways, a 
large proportion of their staff, and that that staf 
is now superabundant ?— That is only as regards 
the technical people, the makers of telegraphs. 

84, Have any steps been taken to reduce that 
staff ?—We commenced early in this year ; as I 
mentioned, we sent down two of our divisional 
engineers to see what reductions could be made 
at every station. 

85. And is that reduction being made by the 
superfluous men being sent away, or would they 
be entitled to a pension ?—A very large number 
of them would be entitled to a pension. 


Colonel Alexander. 


86. I should like to ask you a question or two 
with reference to the employment of the Royal 
Engineers. I see Mr. Scudamore said in 1871 
that he had been requested by the War Office to 
carry-out-a system of traming the Royal Engi- 
neers in the Postal Telegraph Department: can 
you tell the Committee what arrangements were 
made for carrying out the wishes of the Secretary 
of State for War ?—I suppose the arrangement 
now in existence was made, that one of the divi- 
sions of England should be placed under thecharge 
of Major Webber of the Royal Engineers, assisted 
by other Royal Engineers. 

87. What was done to make this system of 
employing the Royal Engineers efficient ?—I do 
not know that I can answer that except by say- 
ing that that division was handed over to him just 
as other parts of the country were handed 
over to the divisional engineers. They had to do 
the work, and they have done it. 

88. Does the Post Office train the Royal Engi- 
neers with a view to instructing them in their 
duties ?—I believe Major Webber does. 

89. The Post Office does not interfere in that ? 
—No. ; 

90. Is the work that they perform the same 
as that performed by the civil servants ?—Exactly 
the same. 

91. And at the same cost?—Speaking gene- 
rally I should say that they do the work as well 


and that their work is not more costly. 


92. Is the training of the Royal Engineers a 
charge upon the Postal Telegraph Revenue ?— 
The difference between their own pay and 
the pay that they would have if they were 
civilians is made up by the Post Office. 

93. In the year 1872 was it the opinion of the’ 
Post Office that the allotment of a division to the 
Royal Engineers would create a redundancy in 
the civil employés of the Post Office ?—I cannot 
answer that precisely. Of course it does have 
that effect. 

Mr. John Holms. 


94. May I ask you, can you inform the Com- 
mittee how much the capital amount now ex- 
pended upon the telegraphs has been ?—I would 
much rather that question was asked of the Finan- 

cial 
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cial Secretary; he will answer any questions in 
respect of finance. _ 

95. As regards the question of how the tele- 
graph expenditure is detailed in the estimates, is 
that Telegraph Budget made up in your depart- 
ment ?—It really would be prepared by the Ac- 
countant General and the Financial Secretary ; 
but undoubtedly there would be a Budget of that 
kind. 

96. Would you have the preparation of it ?— 
No. 

Mr. Wainey. 

97. I think I understood you to say that you 
had several classes of men, lines men, inspectors, 
superintendent, divisional engineers, engineer, 
and the secretary at the head, and that these 
classes all reported to the class immediately 
superior to themselves ‘—Yes. 

98. Does that class exercise its own discretion 

as to sending up the report or not?—I should 
not think the lower officers ‘exercise that dis- 
cretion; no doubt the divisional engineers, 
people of that class, would exercise a consider- 
able discretion whether they would think it 
necessary to send on the report to the engincer 
in chief, and he again would exercise discretion 
whether he would send on a report to the Secre- 
tary. 
99. So that it might be the case, that the lower 
officers would think that some alteration could be 
advantageously made which might never reach 
the Secretary ?—That is possible. 

100. What steps does the Secretary take to 
make himself acquainted with the management 
of the lower departments of the telegraph ?—I 
think, in such matters as that, he would gene- 
rally trust to the divisional engineers. They are 
travelling officers, aad they would see, or ought 
to see, anything wrong as they go about. 

101. Do you think that system works well ?— 
I have no reason to believe that it works other- 
wise than well. 

102. One question about the stores; I think 
you said there was no storekeeper ?—There is 
not. 

103. Perhaps that is in the hands of the assis- 
tant engineer ?—I think the engineer in chief is 
really responsible; but I think the assistant 
engineer chiefly manages the stores. 

104. Has he sufficient time to give to that ?— 
I think so. 

Mr. Allsopp. 

105. Who is responsible for the purchase of 
the stores?—In the first place, I think this 
gentleman I mentioned, the assistant engineer in 
chief, but then he would report to the Secretary, 
and the Secretary, in such a matter as that, would 
report to the Postmaster General. No stores 
would be bought without the sanction of the 
Postmaster General. 

106. As you have no storekeeper, have you 
any means of ascertaining what stores there are 
in hand, and where they are?—I believe the 
assistant engineer in chief will tell you that he 
has most ample means. 


Mr. Ripley. 


107. I think you said you preferred the 
Financial Secretary answering any questions on 
finance ; otherwise I was going to ask you the 
cost of the working of the telegraph each year 
since it was taken over by the Government, and 

0.104. , 
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the receipts ; but you would prefer leaving that 
to him ?—Yes. 

108. At the time of Mr. Scudamore leaving 
the department was the entire management in 
his hands, so that any changes in the charges of 
transmitting telegrams were left to him ?—Only 
in his hands under the Postmaster General. The 
Postmaster General was as much responsible for 
the telegraphs then as he is now. 


Dr. Cameron. 


109. You think that there is a great super- 
fluity in the engineering staff ?—That is our m- 
pression. 

110. Is it not the case that there is an equally 
great superfluity in the other staff, in the work- 
ing staff, and in the wire-force of the telegraphs? 
—We have no reason to suppose that there is. 

111. Is it not the case that many clerks do 
three or four times as much work as other clerks, 
and that many wires donot do one-tenth as much 
work as other wires do, or as they could do ?—I 
am not aware of that, and am hardly prepared to 
think that it is so. 

112. Is it necessary to have three account 
offices throughout the United Kingdom, one in 
Edinburgh and one in Dublin, as well as in 
London ?—You are not speaking of telegraphs 
now, are you? — 

113. Yes, telegraph accounts ?—The accounts 
in Ireland and Scotland are kept by the ac- 
countant, who is the accountant for the Post 
Office. 

114. But are there not separate telegraph and 
postal accounts all through the kingdom ?— 
Yes. 

115. And was it not on that account that the 
distinctive telegraph stamp was introduced ?—In 
order to avoid accounts. 

116. I understand you to say that there is an 
accountant’s establishment in each of the three 
kingdoms ?—So there is, but he is the accountant 
for the Post Office Revenue as well as the Tele- 
graph Revenue. 

117. Would it not be possible for the whole to 
be consolidated, so far as the telegraph is con- 
cerned, in London?—It is quite possible that the 
accounts altogether should be consolidated, but it 
was tried once, and the Government were almost 
eaten up for it by the people of Dublin and 
Edinburgh. 

118. Putting aside the question of metropolitan 
sentiment, could not an economy be effected by 
consolidation of the departments in that respect ? 
—I do not think a very large economy could be; 
and it is coupled with a certain amount of incon- 
venience. 

119, On looking over the accounts I find that 
in some places the proportion of highly paid 
persons was very much greater than in other 
places. In London I find, for instance, that the 
proportion of clerks receiving above 1407. a year 
is something like one in eight, and that the pro- 
portion is very much less in other places. Now, 
assuming that to be a matter of fact, could not con- 
siderable economies be effected by a more equal 
distribution of the highly paid and therefore pre- 
sumably more competent clerks throughout the 
various offices in the kingdom ?—No doubt you 
might level up by paying the people in the pro- 
vinces as much as those in London; you could 
not level down very well. 
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120. Could ‘you not level down by distributing 
the highly paid competent clerks who are now 
crowded together in London through the 
various provincial offices and recruiting for 
London in the ranks of the clerks that are paid 
Jower in the provinces ?—No, I do not think you 
could; because when people came from the pro- 
vinces to London they would expect London 

ay. 
1 1. Could you not recruit in London as well 
for the low-paid ranks as for the high ;_ the pro- 
portion in London of the highly paid clerks is 
very much greater than it is in Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, and so on, is it not?—I daresay it is; 
but the plan has been always to get the work 
done both there and in London as cheaply as we 
can, It does not affect the telegraphs any more 
than the Post Office, or any other public service, 
I take it. ; 

122. You say that. the provincial postmasters 
have considerable duties in connection with the 
telegraphs ?—Y es. ; 

123. Is their time fully occupied with their 
duties, altogether occupied ?—Fully, I should 
think, in the large towns. 

124. A postmaster in a very important town 
once stated in my presence that he had not 
work that would occupy him properly for a couple 
of hours a day; should you believe such to be 
the fact?—I should be inclined to disbelieve him. 

125. Do you not think that the postmasters 
would undertake the surveyorship of a district 
and attend to the telegraph operations of that 
district ?—I am quite sure they could not. with- 
out neglecting the duties for which they are 

aid. ° 

A 126. Assuming this gentleman’s statement to be 
accurate about the two hours per day, assuming 
that they could attend to a district in their own 
locality, would it not conduce greatly to the 
efficiency of the Telegraph Department in that 
locality to have the clerks at both ends of the 
wire under the control of one officer ?—I do not 
think any officer could undertake it in the way 
you suggest. 

127. At the present moment is not the post- 
master in Manchester entrusted with the control 
of the clerks in the Manchester office, and are not 
the telegraph clerks in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester under the control of a separate 
official?—In the neighbouring towns they are; 
but in the small places where there are also 
telegraph officesnear Manchester, those telegraph 
clerks are under the control of the Manchester 
postmaster. 

128. That is not the case all through the 
country, is it?—I think it is at Manchester, and 
at Glasgow also. 

129. Within the limits of Glasgow I think that 
that is not the case, and the consequence is that 
while the postmaster there has the control of the 
clerks in his own office, he has not the control of 
those at the end of short circuits in connection 
with Glasgow, and consequently any complaints 
had to be made through Edinburgh, and corre- 
spondence is necessitated which otherwise would 
be avoided ; is not that so?— That may be so, and 
some possible inconvenience may sometimes arise ; 
but the evil of taking the postmaster away from 
his town in order that he may go and look after 
these little places, would be very much greater 
than the evil now existing, if there be any. 

130. As to the economy, I mean; there would 
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be more economy, would there not ?—I do not, 
think there would be any economy. 
131. In inquiring into some matters connected 
with the Glasgow post office, I found that a 
superintendent who was stationed in the post 
office at Glasgow, if he wished to communicate 
with the postmaster in the Glasgow post office: 
had to communicate first with the postmaster in. 
Edinburgh, whe communicated with somebody 
else, and finally the communication reached the 
postmaster in Glasgow ?—I think that is putting 
it in an extreme way. If the postmaster in 
Glasgow, or anywhere else, chooses to make diffi- 
culties, he can. ‘There is no doubt he can always- 
walk into the room of his superintendents and 
obtain any information-he desires. s : 
132. Are not the greater portion of the returns, 
from the different parts of, Scotland sent in to, 
Edinburgh, copied out there, and sent on to 
London, instead of, coming direct ?—There may- 
be some waste of power in that way, but there: 
being one divisional engineer for Scotland, the, 


papers originating at Glasgow naturally go to him. © 


133. If that were done away with, would they 
not naturally come direct ?—If we had a smaller: 
number of divisional engineers we should pro- 
bably to a certain extent cure that. leaf 

134, Is not a very large proportion of the: 
engineer’s time taken up in correspondence and 
book-keeping ?—I think we have more divisional; 
engineers than. we want. “When yon reduce the 
number of those engineers you will undoubtedly: 
reduce the amount of paper-work. 

135. The divisional engineers are only seven: 
in number, and need not: be so numerous as the 


superintendents; can the superintendents be re- . 


duced ?— W e think there are more superintendents 
than we want. The argument that we use with: 
respect to the divisional engineers.applies also to: 
the superintendents, that they can be reduced. 
136. But at the present moment they are oc- 


cupied to a large extent on paper-work, are they 
not?—There may be more paper-work than is 


necessary. All that is being looked to. i 


137. About the special staff, is that special 
staff necessary ?—They have done very useful 
work hitherto. It is just possible that amongst 
the other changes they might be put under the 
controller of the central station. . . 

138. It must be an expensive thing sending 
the special staff to such places as Dublin, Man- 
chester, or Glasgow ; do you not think that the 
postmaster and the telegraph staff in those large 
towns are quite competent to look after an 
special arrangements —Yes; and in the last few 
months we have very much diminished the prac-: 
tice of sending the members of the special staff. 
about; weseldom do it to any distant place. In- 
Scotland we have done it from Edinburgh and 


Glasgow ; from Birmingham even we have done. 


it for places in that neighbourhood. 


139. I understand that if you want to do’ 
special work at Paisley, which is six or seven 
miles from Glasgow, you send an officer to do the 
special work from Edinburgh, thereby incurring 
the cost of his journey there and journey back 
and his lodging, whereas by sending a cab from 
Glasgow to Paisley you might save all that, 
might you not ?—Possibly. 

140. That would be an evil resulting from the 
separate metropolitan office in Scotland ?—Not 


necessarily, because you may keep the offices ag 


they 
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they are, and have a few more telegraph clerks at 
Glasgow than you now have. 

141. But I understand that the work at Glas- 
gow could be done with fewer clerks?—If there 
are more telegraph clerks at Glasgow than are 
wanted, the postmaster is the person to blame ; 
he ought to have brought it before us; it may be 
as you say, but we ought to have heard of it. 

142. Is it not the fact that the number of 
clerks in any one office is determined to a large 
extent by the number of clerks in the offices with 
which it has communication, or by the system of 
working in the various offices with which it has 
telegraphic connection ?—It is determined by 
the number of instruments, of course. 

143. For instance, if all the work between two 
towns could be done along two wires, and if the 
Postmaster at A. is anxious to do that work 
along two wires, but the Postmaster at the 
superior office (B.) wishing for extra speed, or for 
any other reason, decides to have five wires, it 
would be necessary for the Postmaster at A. to 
‘keep five wiremen while he might be able to get, 
by his plan, the work done by two; is not that 
so?—If that does exist it is a fault in the ar- 
rangement of the circuit, and the Surveyor Ge- 
neral is exactly the person to look to that; and 
aif his attention was called to it, he would go to 
Glasgow, or to any other town where that 
Was sO. 

144, It is a fault of the arrangement of the 
circuit, you say; now is it not the fact that in the 
case of many circuits there are not 25 messages 
sent per day, and yet two clerks are kept engaged, 
-one at either end ?—I cannot answer that; but the 
Surveyor General is looking very closely at that. 
He is a newly appointed officer; but no doubt 
he would look at that throughout the kingdom. 

145. Assuming that state of things to exist, 
that there are many wires along which I will say 
50-messages are not sent per day; 50 messages 
could be easily sent in a couple of hours; but 
you cannot get rid of your extra clerks without 
pension ?—You cannot. 

146. And you cannot get rid of your extra 
wires; that would be a costly proceeding. Would 
it not be the true plan to utilise the wires and the 
staff to the fullest extent by getting extra busi- 
ness ?—Of course if we had wires that are not 
fully occupied we should be very glad of more 
business, obviously. ; 

147. And the way to get more business would 
probably be not by an increase of price but by a 
reduction of price?—~More business, certainly ; 
whether more clear revenue is another thing. 

148. Assuming that the present number of 
clerks and the present number of wires could do 


three times the work, would not that be so?— 


That is an assumption on your part. 

149. Then there is another source of expense, 
the School of Telegraphy ; that costs a consider- 
able amount ?—Yes. | 

150. Is that necessary ?—I do not think that 
at present we could do without it; whether the 
‘ime may come when we could, I cannot an- 
swer. 

151. Have you never heard complaints as to 
the inefficiency of officers trained at the Tele- 
‘graph School, that they learn simply the mere 
mechanical manipulation of their instruments? —I 
think there are people that can answer that ques- 

‘tion better than I can. 

152. I suppose you do not know anything of 
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the proportion of superintendents to the teachers 
in the Telegraph School ?—No, 1 do not. 

_ 153. You have another special department in 
London, or an office for the superintendence of 
private wires !— We have a surveyor of private 
wires. 

154. Do you know about railway messages; 
at the present moment I understand that railways 
ave entitled to get their messages sent free ?— 
Yes. 

155. But, on the other hand, you have to 
pay 3d. commission on every message sent toa 
railway station ?—Yes. 

156. That is besides the 1/. per mile for way- 
leave, and 1/. per mile for the maintenance ?— 
Something like that. 

157. Moreover. you have to pay for the carriage 
= material and the fares of your linesmen ?— 

es. . 

158. Do you get any advantages from the 
railway ?—No, I do not know that we do; but it 
is all the result of bargain or arbitration. 

159. Is it necessary to keep on so many rail- 
way stations as telegraph offices?—We are re- 
ducing them wherever it can be done without 
inconvenience to the public by closing them, 
because we pay this 3 d. 

160. I think there is a proposal for the Post 
Office itself to charge an extra 3d. commission 
on messages sent down to the railway stations ?— 
We recommended that to the Treasury. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


161. I suppose the difference in the expense of 
living in the different localities was taken into 


. consideration when the remuneration was fixed 


at this point of those employed by the Post 
Office ?—No doubt that that was so. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


162. When Mr. Scudamore was at the Post 
Office, did you know anything about the business 
of the Telegraph Department ?—Next to nothing; 
I think I may say I knew nothing about it. 

163. When the telegraphs were taken over by 
the Government, did you know anything) about 
the arrangements that Mr. Scudamore made ?— 
No. 

164. Did you know anything about the ap- 
pointments that he made ?—No. 

165. Did you know anything about the number 
of persons employed ?—No. I think I may say 
generally that I knew nothing about the manage- 
ment of the telegraphs. Mr. Scudamore 
managed it with the Treasury or the Postmaster 
General. 

166. And, therefore, any information that you 
are able to give the Committee is information 
acquired by you since last October ?—That is 
80. 
167. Consequently, it is not any use my asking 
you any questions about anything that happened 
before last October ?—No. 

168. Who will give me the information abont 
that?—With respect to the finance, probably 
Mr. Chetwynd, the Receiver and Accountant 
General. 

169. But as to the management, I mean ?—I 
should think Mr. Baines, the Surveyor General; 
he was the principal clerk at the time immediately 
under Mr, Scudamore. 

170. Mr. Baines is the only person who knows 
anything of the management under Mr. Seudamore, 
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you think ?—Mr. Patey knows something about 
it; but Mr. Baines was above Mr. Patey. 

171. How long has Mr. Patey been employed 
in the department?—Since the time when the 
telegraphs were taken over. 

172. Mr. Patey was nnder Mr. Baines, you 
say ?— He was. 

173. Is Mr. Baines the head of the depart- 
ment, or you?—I am. 

174. But you tell me you have not much 
knowledge of the business, except what you have 
acquired since October ?—That does not hinder 
my being the head of the department. 

175. You direct everything that occurs in the 
Post Office in telegraph questions, do you?—I 
decide on those things which are brought to me 

176. By whom brought?—By Mr. Patey. 

177. He decides whether they shall be brought 
to you, or not ?—He uses a discretion. 

178. Consequently, he practically decides 
whether he will settle the matter, or whether it 
shall be submitted to you ?—Not quite so, because 
everything concerning money has to go not only 
to me, but also to the Postmaster General—I 
am speaking of the management absolutely. 

179. I am speaking of the management abso- 
lutely ?—He knows that he is bound to come to 
me on any new question, or anything at all likely 
to lead to discussion or change of system. 

180. I want you to go into the question of 
general management ; upon general management, 
it is Mr. Patey who settles those questions which 
come up to the general office, unless he con- 
siders them of sufficient importance to put them 
before you ?—That is an extreme way of putting 
it; he could dispose himself ofa great many ques- 
tions which he does bring to me, because he is 
an officer of the Secretary. 

181. I am not bringing any accusation against 
you; you have a great. deal more to do than can 
be expected, even of a man of your ability; I 
want to know whether it is not the case that Mr. 
Paiey settles those questions in the way I have 
mentioned ?—I think not. 

182. As I understand you, Mr. Patey brings 
before you such matters as he thinks it desirable 
on the question of management to submit to your 
notice ?—He brings to me such things as he feels 
bound to bring to me; no doubt he brings to me 
a great many things that are not necessary to be 


brought to me; but being an officer of the Secre- . 


tary, he does so. 

183. With that exception, Mr. Patey has the 
management of the department ?—No doubtin the 
ordinary routine of business he would decide. 

184, Then, as I understand you, Mr. Patey is 
oe of six principal clerks in the Post Office ?— 

es. 

185. Would you tell me what the other five 
gentlemen do who are in the same position ?-— 
The senior of them is immediately under an 
Assistant Secretary, and he has the management 
of the packets and the colonial business, and all 
the foreign business, foreign treaties, and con- 
tracts with packets; the next principal clerk has 
the management of what is called ordinary corre- 
spondence: that is, complaints from the public as 
to the delay of letters. 

186. Writing to say that a thing shall be 
inquired into; the usual answer, I suppose ?— He 
has between 20 and 25 clerks under him. The 
next gentleman, Mr. Baker, is the head of what 
we call the Buildings Branch; he deals with 
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questions of building new post offices, o 
enlarging buildings, whether for Telegrap 
or the Post Office, and all salaries of post 
masters, and wages to all people whether tele 
graph clerks or post-office clerks; then M: 
Joyce has the control of the discipline, appoint 
ments, promotion, dismissals; anything, in shor: 
affecting the conduct of anybody in the whol 
service; then Mr. Sifton is the principal cler 
immediately under the Assistant Secretary, wh 
has the control of all railway arrangements, an 
agreements with railways as to mails; then com« 
Mr. Patey. 

187. Mr. Patey is the junior principal.clerk 
—He is. 

188. When these other five gentlemen hay 
the business of the department to attend to, d 
they settle, in the same way as Mr. Patey do 
in regard to telegraph business, everything whic 
they think they can settle, and only bring th 
remainder to you upon their own responsibility 
—Precisely in the same way. _ 

189. Therefore of course the business in th 
five sections is exactly the same ?—It is so. 

190. How do these gentlemen sign; do the 
sign in their own name, or for you, or how ¢ 
they sign ?—I think references they sign in the 
own names, and letters to, the public. 

191.‘All six of them?—LHach in his ow 
branch. 

192. Mr. Patey,therefore, would sign i 
answering aletter on télegraph business, not fc 
you, but on his own account ?—I daresay h 
writes “ for the Secretary ” after his name; but | 
you, for instance, were to complain that you 
telegrams had been wrongly delivered, he woul 
inquire into that, and answer you. 

193. Then you say that all these six differer 
gentlemen have exactly the same responsibilit 
in their six separate departments ?—That is so 
discretion as to what they shall bring the Sx 
cretary, just as the Secretary uses a discretio: 
as to what he shall submit to the Postmaste 
General. ay 

194. And in your opinion the management < 
the telegraphic business is not more. importar 
than any one of the other five branches that w 
have been speaking of ?—I said, in answer to 
question of the Right Honourable Chairmaz 
that I thought it was rather more important. 

195. Yet you think it sufficient that a gentle 
man, who is only the junior of these princips 
clerks, should have the entire management c 
that branch ?—I think it works very well at pre 
sent. 

196. How long has this arrangement existed 
only since October ?—I suppose it existed ver 
much in Mr. Scudamore’s time; only it hag 


pened not to be Mr. Patey, but Mr. Baine 


then. 

197. You told me you did not know muel 
about it before October ?—I must have know: 
what clerks were actually doing the work, al 
though I might not know all the details. 

198. Would you kindly tell me what you knoy 
on the subject of the large number of appoint 
ments that were made in the Telegraph Depart 
ment of the Post Office immediately after thi 
taking over of the telegraphs by the Govern 
ment ?—Just this, that Mr. Scudamore wantec 
a large number of persons; without them, h 
could not have done the work entrusted to him 
and so he obtained their services. 

199. Yo 
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199. You do not know anything about their 
ppointments ?—I know that much. 

200. Who selected these gentlemen; did Mr. 
;cudamore ?—I do not think that he selected 
hem himself. If people came to him, and said 
hat they wanted assistance, he told them to get 
ssistance; I do not think they were people 
vhom he knew. 

201. As far as these appointments go, you say 
hat the course was that Mr. Scudamore was told 
y different departments that they wanted assist- 
nee, and then he told them to get it, and they 
mployed whom they liked ?—They employed 
eople who I suppose their chiefs were satisfied 
rere capable of doing the work. It happens 
hat they were all very usefyl people; and I 
pail some care was taken in appointing 

em. 

202. Is that the usual way of appointing to 
yovernment offices ?—No; the usual rule is that 
very person should go through the Civil Service 
Yommissioners. 

203. Did you know anything about the terms 
yhich were arranged on those occasions ?—A 
reat many of these large numbers of people 
yere telegraph clerks in the country offices, I 
ancy « 

204. Can you tell me how many departments 
r sections there are with regard to telegraph 
usiness?—I do not exactly follow what you 
aean by “ departments.” 

205. In the Post Office you have told us there 
s a head of packet business, and that that depart- 
nent is divided into so many sub-heads; I should 
ike to know how many general heads you have, 
md how many sub-heads for telegraph business? 
—The principal clerks I was speaking of are 
lerks under the secretary. 

206. I want to confine myself to management; 
rou have answered the other Members of the 
Jommittee on the subject of the maintenance of 
he lines and the surveyors, but I want to know 
rour general management, the number of depart- 
nents that you have; will you tell me in the 
ecretary’s office how many departments you 
lave; have you under Mr. Patey, for instance, 
in accountant’s department?—Not under Mr. 
-atey 

207. How many departments have you with 
egard to telegraph business; that one to which 
_have just referred is not under Mr. Patey you 
ay, so that there are two already ?—You said 
ust now “in the secretary’s office,” Mr. Patey 
saclerk in the secretary’s office; Mr. Patey, 
as only a certain number of clerks under him, 
}0 perhaps. . 

208. But has each of those gentlemen got a 
eparate section of the business to attend to ?— 
A certain number of them are employed in writ- 
ng such letters as I described just now, as would 
ye sent in the event of your telegram being 
vrongly sent, and a certain number I presume 
re employed in reading the reports from the 
livisional engineers ; but they are merely clerks. 

209. I find this under “* Vote 5, Post Office 
elegraph Service,” in the Appropriation Ac- 
ounts for 1874-75, “ Sub-head A, Secretary’s 
)ffices; Sub-head B, Account Departments ; 
Sub-head ©, Maintenance of the Postal fele- 
raph System ; Sub-head D, Railway Companies; 
Sub-head IX, Central Telegraph Station, London ; 
Sub-liead F, District-and Branch Post Offices, 
sondon.” ‘Then there is this heading: “ Sub- 
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heads G and H, Provincial Post Offices; Sub- 
head I, Special Arrangements Staff; *Sub-head 
K, Telegraphic Instruction; Sub-head L, Uni- 
form Clothing, Stationery, Small Stores, &c.,” 
and then there is Sub-head M, Sub-head N, and 
then “ Sub-head O, Telegraph Works;” there- 
fore I find all those different sub-heads; I want 
to know under whom the sub-heads come ?—You 
must ask me each separately. The Account 
Sub-head is under the Receiver and Accountant 
General. 

210. Is Mr. Chetwynd under you, or not ?— 
Everybody is under the secretary. 

211. Then these sub-heads are under you ?— 
I think your question was as to what was under 
Mr. Patey. 

212. You told me everything passed through 
his hands to you ?—I said telegraph business in- 
tended for the secretary did. 

213. Under whom are these different sub- 
heads, I ask ?—Anything under accounts would 
be under the Receiver and Accountant General. 

214. Perhaps you may say that these sub- 
heads in the Estimates do not correspond with 
the divisions in your department ?—I dare say 
they do not. 

215. Then will you kindly tell me what the 
divisions of your department are?—-When you 
say my department, do you mean the secretary 
generally or the secretary’s office ? 

216. I want to know how the telegraph busi- 
ness is managed; and one naturally looks to the 
head of the department, and a man of great 
ability in the public service to help us to that 
knowledge ?—I will answer every question if I 
understand it. 

217. I want to know how that telegraph de- 
partment is divided; for instance, will you 
kindly inform me with regard to the Central 
Telegraph Station in London; the internal ma- 
nagement of that, under whom does that come ? 
—Under Mr. Fischer. 

218. Who is Mr. 
of that department. 

219. And does Mr. Fischer refer direct to you, 
or to whom ?—If he required any interference 
on the part of the secretary he would refer direct 
to me. 

220. Therefore there is a department distinct 
in itself, with a head, namely, Mr. Fischer ?— 
That is so. 

221. Does this gentleman also manage the 
district and branch post offices >—I think he has 
the Stock Exchange telegraph office under him, 
but none others. 

222. Who manages those ?—As in the country 
the post offices are under the surveyor, so in 
London the post offices are under the metro- 
politan surveyor. 

223. Then supposing it was a question of 
additional accommodation being required ‘in 
buildings for telegraph business, whose business 
is that ?—The surveyor of the metropolitan dis- 
trict would report to the secretary, and it would 
be dealt with in the building branch. 

224. By the secretary ?—By the secretary, 
assisted by the chief clerk of that branch. 

225. Who manages the special arrangements 
staff?—The controller, Mr. Johnston, who has 
the control of special arrangements. 

226. And he also manages the telegraph in- 
struction ?—He does. 

227. I think you said that he also had to 

B manage 


Fischer ?—The controller 
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manage the telegraph stores ?-—-No; that is Mr 
Winter, the assistant engineer in chief. 

228. And I think you said that no purchases 
of stores were made without the knowledge of 
the Postmaster General ?—Of the Postmaster 
General. 

229. How in the world can the Postmaster 
General know what stores are wauted ?—If more 
stores are wanted, a report is made to the secre- 
tary and it is submitted to the Postmaster 
General for his sanction. 

230. How can the Postmaster General con- 
trol it ?— He trusts to his officers: 

231. Just as much as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, or the head of any other office trusts 
to his officers ?—I suppose so. 

232. Then, as far as that goes, the assistant 
engineer has the entire control of the purchases, 
has he not?— He is only a second officer; he has 
very much the management of it; but you must 
take the engineer in chief as the head. 


233. Have great complaints been made to the © 


Treasury of the management of this department 
of the stores?—I am not aware of that. 

234. Was no committee appointed last year, 
or the year before, to inquire into this matter?— 
I believe there was a committee on the stores 
generally, of which the financial secretary was 
the chairman; but not a telegraph committee 
especially. : 

235. lam speaking of a committee that sat to 
inquire into the management of telegraph stores ; 
are you quite sure that they did not report upon 
that particular branch? —I was not aware of that ; 
but the financial secretary will tell you that, 

236. Will you be good enough to make 
inquiries, and bring up that report to the Com- 
mittee ?—The financial secretary tells me now 
that there was a report on telegraph stores. 

237. Will you produce that report ?—Yes. 

238. You have not that report here?—No. 

ce And none of your assistants have it here ? 
+No. 

240. Then I want to know, at the present 
moment, who regulates the number of employés 
in the telegraph department ’—The head of each 
department would make a report if he required 
more assistance than he now has, and it would be 
inquired into and ascertained whether it was 
needed. 

241. By whom ?—By the secretary. 

242. What steps would the sevretary take to 
inquire into that?—He would cause inquiry as 
to the amount of business as compared with the 
number of people employed; and then if he 
thought that there was a necessity for increase 
he would recommend the Postmaster General 
accordingly ; and the Treasury would be asked 
to grant the increase. 

243. And who would make the appointment ; 
who would select the person who was to be 
promoted or appointed ?—It would be open to 
competition from outsiders going up to the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

244. If you want to create a new office, who 
selects the person to be appointed or promoted ; 
take the case of Mr. Baines, for instance, to whom 
you have referred ?—After talking the matter 
over with the Postmaster General, I recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Baines. 

245. In one of the ordinary departments of the 
telegraph, when you want to make additions or 
promotions, how would you settle it; you would 
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not even know the names, would you?—I she 
not know the names, considering that we h 
40,000 people under us, but I should refer 
books, and be able to advise the Postmaster | 
neral whether such and such a promotion she 
be made. : 
246. Somebody must suggest you a name 
the first place in each section ?—] dare say. 
247. Who would do it; the head of the: 
tion ?—If it were in the Accountant’s Office 
would be the Receiver and Accountant Gener 
and if in the Central Station, it would be. ] 
Fischer, the controller of the Central Station. 
248. As a regular rule, you and the Pi 
master: General jointly would appoint; is t 
so?— The Postmaster General would appoint. 
249. Now, is it the case that though we kn 
that something like 3,000 irregular appointme 
were made at the time the telegraphs were tal 
over by the Government, appointments are m: 


_now regularly through the Civil Service Ce 


missioners ?— Yes. 

250. No such irregular appointments are ms 
now, as I understand your—No. As to th 
appointments to which you refer, it is a matter 
fact that the telegraph system of the coun 
would have stood still if they had not be 
appointed. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 
251. You say thatthe telegraph service cor 


“not have been carried on without that havi 


been done ?—I say it could not have been. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


252. Now [ want to know about the Po 
master General’s Minute. There was a Tr 
sury Committee which sat last year, as we kno 
and which made certain recommendations as 
the general management of the departmer 
those you have read, probably ?—I have. 

253. Then there was a reply of the Postmast 
General last December ?—Yes. 

254, You have read that, I suppose ?—Yes. 

255. That was prepared, I suppose, in yo 
office ?—It is the Postmaster General’s lette 
that is all I can say. 

256. Prepared in your office, of course? 
Every point.was talked over with the Postmast 
General, and he ordered such and such a lett 
to be written. 

257. It was prepared in your office ?—Ever 
thing is prepared in the secretary’s office for t 
Postmaster General. 

258. It was prepared in your office under yo 
instructions?—Under the instructions of t 
Postmaster General; it isfor him to give instru 
tions, and for me to see that they are carried oj 

259. And you did see that they were carri 
out in this case ?—I did see that they were carri 


out, because the letter was written. 


260. Do you approve yourself personally 
all the recommendations contained in it? 
LT agree with them. 

261. You are aware that one of the allegatio 
made by the Government was that greater facili 
would be afforded to the public by uniformity 
rate. When the companies worked the tel 
graphs there were different rates in differe 
parts of the country; and one of the allegatio 
which was made by the Government in fayour 
the purchase was, that they would bring about 
uniformity of rate throughout the country; y 

a 


yet 
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are aware of that?—I am aware that there is an 
uniformity of rate. 

262. Are you aware that that was one of the 
allegations made in favour of the purchase by the 
Government in behalf of the country, that there 
would be an uniformity of rate whivh would be 
of great public advantage ?—No doubt. 

263. Are you aware also, therefore, that these 
recommendations contain a number of proposals 
which depart from that principle ?—They do. 


_ 264. Upon what ground do you justify those . 


roposals ?—The proposals do not come from me. 
Fon mean the proposals in the letter from the 
Treasury ? 
- 265. No, the proposals made by the Post- 
master General ?— What are the deviations? 

266. One is that the railways shall be charged? 
—That is, that we shall charge 3 d. for telegrams 
deposited at a railway station? Yes, that is so. 

267. You are not aware personally (I may put 
it generally in this way) of all the recommenda- 
tions that are contained in that report ?—Cer- 
tainly, | am of those contained in this report to 
the Treasury. 

268. I mean in that reply of the Postmaster 
General ; and you approve of it all?—Yes. 

269. Then the document was prepared under 
your instructions?—I have said very often that 
it was prepared under the directions of the Post- 
master General. 

270. Prepared by whom. Somebody must do 
it under the directions of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral ?—In such a report as this a good many people 
must have opinions, and are consulted. 


Chairman. 


271. Is not the Postmaster General responsi- 
ble for every word contained in that report ?— 
Undoubtedly. ‘ 

272. Do you consider yourself responsible, or 
do you consider the Postmaster General respon- 
sible, for every line and sentence in it?—Un- 
doubtedly the Postmaster General. 

_ 273. As I understand you, you say that you 
prepared that report in the secretary’s office 
according to the orders of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral ?—That is so. 

274. And for the preparation of it, having re- 
ceived instructions from the Postmaster General, 
you are to that extent responsible ?—Yes. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


275. Did you receive instructions yourself from 
the Postmaster General ?—Certainly. 
276. And then you had it prepared in the 
office ?—Then I had it prepared. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


277. It was sanctioned by the Postmaster Ge- 
neral himself ?—LEvery line of it. The Post- 
master General would tell you, if he were sitting 
in this chair, that he is responsible for every 
word in that report. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


278. You answered an honourable Member of 
the Committee thai you thought it desirable to 
close, and you were doing it as much as you 
could, railway station telegraph offices? -When 
we find it will not cause any serious inconvenience 
to the public. 

279. Youthink the closing of an existing office 
Joes not cause great inconvenience to the public? 
—Not when there is a telegraph office near it. 
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280. Then you think that.one will do the work 
of two, if that one is sufficiently near ?—That 
1S sO. 

281. You told. us, in answer to the Right 
Honourable Chairman, that telegraph matters 
were mixed up as much as possible with general 
post office business ?—Yes. 

282. What do you mean by that?—So that 
one and the same officer shall deal with both. If 
a telegraph clerk or a post-office clerk, for in- 
stance, misbehaves, it is immaterial to the man 
who deals with it whether he is a telegraph clerk 
or a post-office clerk; he is dealt with by the 
same man, on the same principles. 

283. That is, as to discipline; but as to ail 
other portions of the telegraph business, would it 
be the same thing ?—If you wanted to build an 
office for telegraph purposes, it would be dealt 
with in the same way and by the same man as if 
you wanted to build one for post-office purposes. 
Again, if a man was appointed, the appointment 
would be arranged by the same man in either 
department. — 

284. Consequently, supposing you wanted to 
reduce the staff in any particular place, I do not 
mean by dismissing anybody, but if a vacancy 
occurred, and you wanted not to fill it up, the 
not filling up of that vacancy would be suggested 
to you by the head of the section ?—Assuming it 
to be in the country, it would be suggested by 
the principal clerk at the head of the provincial 
post-offices branch. 

285. And in London by whom would it be 
suggested ?—I believe it would come in London 
through the same person in the same way. 

286. Do you not think that is rather putting 


him in an invidious position as far as the clerks 


in his office are concerned, because it might stop 
their promotion ?—I do not think anybody would 
feel that. 


287. With reference to fixing the salaries, 
would you fix the salaries upon the recommenda- 
tions of the different sections, or who would do 
it ?—A certain number of them come to me, but 
I believe now most of them go to the financial 
secretary ; it is rather a financial question. 

288. And as to the relative employment of 
men and women, would that come to you ?—It 
would come to me, I think. 

289. Are the same rules laid down for both 
men and women in the service, or different 
rules ?— The same as to attendance, except 
that women never attend on night duty. 

290. But as to hours and as to leave during 
the day ?—I believe it is the same. 

291. But who would know principally about 
that?—Mr. Fischer, the head of the Central 
Station. 

292. Then how many classes of clerks have 
you got in the telegraph service ?—When you 
say “the telegraph service,” it is a very difficult 
question to answer; do you mean the Central 
Station ? 

293. I will say in London, if you like ?—Hven 
in London I cannot give you that exactly, be- 
cause each office has its own classes. I can take 
the Central Station if you like, where there is 
the largest number. 

294. Will you do so?—There are a certain 
number of writing clerks, first class, second class, 
and third class. ‘Then we come to the male staff 
of manipulators. There are a certain number of 


superintendents, a certain number of clerks for 
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night duty; then 520 clerks of a general body, 
divided into a senior class, a first class, second 
class, third class, and then a probationary class. 

295. With an increase in salary according to 
the class, I suppose?—Yes. Then we have a 
female staff; principal clerks of the upper section, 
principal clerks of the lower section, clerks in 
charge of the upper section, clerks in charge of 
the lower section; and then a general body of 
clerks, divided into first, second, and third classes, 
and a probationary class, as in the male staff. 

296. Who would be the head, the general con- 
troller of all those clerks ?—Mr. Fischer. 

297. Therefore he will give me all the informa- 
tion I want with regard to them ?—He will; he 
will give it very accurately. 

298. Can you give me any reason for this; you 
told me you did not know anything about the 
individual management, but that you knew gene- 
rally what was done in the telegraph offices; 
can you tell me the reason for the enormous 
number of appointments made on taking over the 
telegraphs, when the business did not increase 
beyond the amount to whizh Mr. Scudamore said 
it would?—I do not think I can safely answer 
that question. : 

299. You perhaps do not think anybody could 
except Mr. Scudamore ?—I think not. 

300. Had you anything to do with the prepara- 
tion of the Estimates at any time before Mr. 
Blackwood was appointed?—Nothing in the 
telegraphs. y 

301. Mr. Scudamore did that, I suppose >— He 
did. 

302. I understand Mr. Blackwood was only 
appointed in 1873, and therefore his financial 
experience of the telegraph department does not 
extend back before that?—Before that Mr. 
Scudamore, who had been previously Receiver and 
Accountant General, dealt with the finance. 

303. The only person who is now in the 
office, who would be thoroughly up in that 
matter, would be Mr. Chetwynd, I suppose ?— 
On finance. 

304. You said that a large number of the per- 
manent staff were taken over from the old 
companies ?-—Yes. 

305. Can you tell me how many of them were? 
—Yes. 

306. You can obtain that information for us ? 
—I can. 

307. I should like to know how many of the 
total number were taken over from the old 
companies, and how many were pensioned?—2,418 
clerks were taken over, and 96 were pensioned. 

308. The Right Honourable Chairman stated 
that 509 persons were now employed in maintain- 
ing 63,000 miles of wire, and that formerly 534 
persons were employed in maintaining 80,000 
miles of wire; can you give me the reason for 
that difference ?—I think the Right Honourable 
Chairman himself suggested the reason, namely, 
that we have to look after the lines on the 
railways. . 

309, That is supervision only ; you think that 
would make a difference, do you ?—That I under- 
stand makes a difference; that is the way the 
difference is made. 

310. Although we were promised by Mr. 
Scudamore when we bought the telegraphs that 
amalgamation would reduce the supervising 
staff ?— Possibly* 

311. I suppose you cannot offer any explana- 
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tion why, when Mr. Scudamore promised tl 
the number of employés in general would 
much fewer in consequence of the amalgan 
tion ; on the contrary that number was more th 
doubled as compared with the number of persc 
taken over, because the amount of work do 
was as nearly as possible the amount that \ 
Scudamore fixed it at?—I cannot answer th 
question. 

312. Who will give me the information ?— 
anybody gave you the information, Mr. Bain 
I think, would be the best person. . 

313. You have, of course, got enormous duti 
and responsibilities personally. Do you thi 
that as a matter of convenience it would not 
better to have a responsible officer under y 
who should have charge of the Telegraph D 
partment ?—I think it,is better that the Pc 
Office work and the Telegraph work should ; 
come to the same person as much as _possibl 
better than dividing it. I think it would not 
a good plan to take the responsibility off t 
hands of the two secretaries. I think you h 
better hold them responsible for the work. 

314. Then do you consider that Mr. Blac 
wood occupies the place which was occupied | 
Mr. Scudamore ?— No; Mr. Blackwood is Fina 
cial Secretary; so far as finance is concerned he do 

315. As I understood there were three seer 
taries ?-—There was-a secretary and second secr 
tary. Mr. Scudamore was second secretary. 

316. You and Mr. Scudamore and Mr. Blac 
wood were all responsible for the different par 
of the work ?—Mr. Blackwood was there only 
very short time with Mr. Scudamore. 

317. In your opinion it would not be desi 
able to make a separate Telegraph Departme 
under the secretary ?—I think very undesirab] 

318. You have no assistant secretary now ?- 
We have two assistant secretaries, not for tel 
graph work; one for packet work, and one f 
the Inland Railway branch. 

319. You think those so important that th 
require an assistant secretary, but not the Tel 
graph Department?—I said that very like 
there might be an assistant secretary over tl 
telegraphs, but still the secretary would | 
responsible. 

320. Then you do agree that the Telegraj 
Department is sufficiently important to requi 
a separate head under yourself?—lI understo 
you to ask whether he should not be entire 
responsible, as much as Mr. Scudamore. 

321. I mean a head, responsible under you ?- 
Possibly it might be desirable. 

322. You will not quite agree with that pr 
position which I have just put to you ?—I w: 
not pledge myself to that; it might be so. 

323. The duties that you have to perform mu 
be, with all the details involved, enormous; 
wonder how you can survive it ?—A princip 
clerk may look into details as much as a secretar 

324. But the Telegraph Department would, : 
your view, be sufficiently important to justi 
the appointment of an assistant secretary und 
you, in the same way as the two assistant secr 
taries now act under you for the purposes y« 
have mentioned ?—I do not pledge myself - 
that; it is possible it might be so. 


Chairman. 


325. You have already expressed the opinic 
that it would be very desirable to carry tl 
principl 
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principles of the Postal Department into the 
Telegraph Department ?—Yes. 

326. Is it not the case that in the Postal De- 
partment all appointments are given as broadly 
as possible, and after the most careful considera- 
tion ?— Yes. 

- 327. Take the case now of any responsible 
office becoming vacant; what happens ?—'The 
yacancy is, so to speak, advertised; the fact that 
there is such a vacancy with the pay attached to 
it, is distributed through the department to all 
the country post offices throughout the country ; 
and any person who feels that he should like the 
place becomes a candidate. A list is then made 
out of all these candidates, showing the date of 
their appointment, their character, and so on, 
and submitted to the Postmaster General, and 
from that list the Postmaster General decides to 
whom he shall give the vacant place. 

328. Is there not a very careful record of the 
service of every man, upon such an occasion, 
placed before the Postmaster General ?—Yes, a 
biography of the man is, as it were, placed before 
the Postmaster General. 

329. And the appointments under these men 
are by no means given loosely, but after a careful 

“examination, by not one, but all the responsible 
officers of the service ?—Yes. 

330. I presume whatever irregularity there 
may have been in past appointments, you would 
apply these principles, which have just been 
stated, to appointments with reference to tele- 
graphs ?—No doubi of it. 

331. I understood that when you spoke of the 
possibility of consolidating the staff for special 
arrangements with the central office, you did not 
pledge yourself that that‘would be the best. mode 
of consolidation ?—Not at all; I say it might 
possibly be so, 

332. It might be possibly better to consolidate 
if with the Intelligence Department ?— Very pos- 
sibly ; it is only a point worthy of consideration. 


Mr. John Holms. 


333. Have you turned your attention at all to 
the system of organisation of the telegraph in 
foreign countries?—We know something of the 
et in foreign countries, but not a very great 

eal. In Germany the plan is to make what we 
call our district post office surveyors take the 
place of divisional engineers. | 

334, I want to know whether we can obtain in 
the office from any officer a correct statement in 
any way of the plans in existence in foreign 
countries !—You will find certain facts we have 
obtained, but nothing very voluminous. 

335. What witness can give us that ?—I will 
put in Papers as to france and Germany. 
(Papers put in.) 


Colonel Alexander. 


_ 836. In answer to the honourable Member for 
Glasgow, you said you would reduce the number 
of superintendents. You have two classes of su- 
perintendents ?—Yes. 

337. What difference is there in the work ?— 
Not much. 

_ 338. Would you effect the reduction in one or 
both branches ?—I think it would depend in each 
case upon the district and the kind of work that 
would fall to them; I do not think we should 
follow any special rule in that case. 

,OT04. 


Mr. Ripley. 

339. You have said that there were principal 
clerks under you who refer to you on all matters 
which they cannot decide for themselves ?—On 
all matters which they think it right to refer. 

340. And are there many matters which they 
settle on their own responsibility ?— Certainly. 

341. Do they make written reports to you 
from time to time on all these matters ?—No. 

342. Do you not think it desirable that they 
should do so ?—No. 


Dr. Cameron. 


343. I asked you about postmasters acting 
as surveyors, and you said your opinion was that 
that proposal could not be entertained now. 
I understand that there are certain post- 
masters who do act as surveyors: what I wish 
you to do is to inquire into the matter, and if 
you find that it is so, let us have a list of them ? 
—I can tell you at once who they are; the post- 
master at Liverpool, the postmaster at Glasgow, 
and the postmaster at Manchester. Lach is, as 
it were, a surveyor, because he is not under 
another surveyor. 

344. But the postmaster is not a surveyor so 
far as telegraph matters are concerned; the sur- 
veyor in each of those districts has the control of 
the offices in the district; and I was driving at 
this, whether it would not be well to give the 
postmaster at Glasgow, for instance, the same 
power that you would to a postal surveyor in one 
of the seven districts ?— He has the same; inas- 
much as the post office surveyor does not inter- 
fere with the management of the Glasgow office, 
he is independent of a surveyor. 

345. So far as the Glasgow office is concerned, 
but not so far as the management of the tele- 
graph offices in the district ’—Not if they are 
separate post towns; butif they are receiving 
offices and telegraph offices in Glasgow he has 
the control. 

346. But in any of these postal districts the 
postal surveyor has, I understand you to say, the 
control of the telegraphs in the several towns? 
—He has. 

347. I ask you whether it would not be well 


to allow the postmaster in Glasgow the same 


control over the telegraph offices in the separate 
towns within his district ?—They are not within 
his district, you see. 

348. Let us come back to this; you said that 
the postmasters could not, without harm to the 
service, act as surveyors ?—Yes. 

349. Now, I understand that there are cases 
of postmasters holding the appointment of sur- 
veyors with the full powers of surveyors ?—The 
postmaster of Glasgow is surveyor in Glasgow, 
not beyond it. 

350. But I mean outside their own towns, 
acting as surveyors of separate towns in the 
vicinity of the towns where they are postmasters? 
—My answer to that is, that it is very unde- 
sirable, because it would take the postmaster 
away from his town. 

351. I ask, are there not some postmasters in 
that position already ?—'There are no postmasters 
such as you allude to in any different position 
from that in which the postmaster of Glasgow is. 
The postmaster of Liverpool is surveyor of the 
town of Liverpool, and the posimaster of 
Manchester is surveyor of the town of Man. 
chester. 


B3 352. I understood 
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352. I understood that there were postmasters 
in that position ?— There are not. 

353. As to post office vacancies, Members of 
Parliament frequently get letters requesting 
them to nominate for vacancies: have they any 
right of nomination, or is any such system tole- 
rated in connection with the Post Office ?—From 
time immemorial all small post offices have 
been distributed in a Parliamentary way by 
the supporters of the Government. 

354. That concerns the Telegraph as well as 
the Post Office: because I presume these small 
postmasters have often to do the telegraphic 
work?—Thatis so. 

355. Is that a system of appointment likely to 
conduce to the efficiency of that portion of the 
telegraph service, that these appointmeuts should 
be made by Members of Parliament?— Whether a 
person holding the office of a small postmaster 
was appointed by the Postmaster General, or by 
the borough or county Member, he would be 
very much the same kind of person; simply a 
shopkeeper in the town. 

356. But would not a postmaster, or the 
surveyor in the district, be the proper man to 
make those appointments?—I am afraid you 
would not get the Government to agree with you, 
even if I did. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


357. You said that there were certain post- 
masters that were their own surveyors; are they 
not under the Surveyor General ?—No. 

358. Why is it that they are not under the 
surveyors '—Because those positions at the post 
offices in such towns as Manchester and Liverpool 
are filled up always by persons of great expe- 
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rience, and it was thought not necessary to put 
them under him. 

359. In Birmingham is it the same ?—No. 

360. Have you got a lower postmaster in 
Birmingham than in Manchester ?—The income 
is less. It is not very desirable to extend the 
system of postmasters being independent of their 
surveyors; and therefore we have confined it to 
the very largest towns, Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 

361. Butit answers in those places, you think? 
—Itis not desirable to extend it, but it works 
well in Liverpool and, in Manchester. 

362. It is not a good system, you think ?— 
Where you have a considerable population, as 
you have at Manchester, it works well, I think. 

363. But have you not a considerable popula- 
tion in Birmingham, for imstance?—We have a 
considerable population, but you must draw the 
line somewhere, and I think itis desirable to draw 
it at the very largest towns. 


Chairman. 


364. I understand that you mean that in the 
case of certain large towns they are large enough 
to make the postmaster the surveyor as well as 
being postmaster ?—Yes. 

365. You must draw the line somewhere, and 
you consider the towns which you have men- 
tioned sufficiently large for that purpose ?—Yes; 
we have drawn the line very high up, and we 
have only taken in Liverpool and Manchester. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


366. Are there the two offices in other towns? 
-—Not in the other towns. The surveyor of 
Birmingham has the whole of Wales and North 
Shropshire. 


Mr. C. H. B. Patsy, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


367. You are, I understand, the officer of the 
secretary mainly responsible for telegraph busi- 
ness ?—I am. 

368. How long have you been connected with 
the telegraph work ?—Since August 1868. 

369. During the time that Mr. Scudamore was 
there what post did you occupy ?—For the chief 
part of the time I was a principal clerk of the 
lower section under Mr. Baines. 

370, And since Mr. Tilley took the immediate 
responsibility for the Telegraph Department you 
have become principal clerk ?—Yes. 

371. Have you any practical experience in 
telegraphy or not ?—I have not. 

372. You have knowledge derived from general 
administration ?—Yes. 

373. Do all papers relating to telegraph busi- 
ness pass through you?—The whole, with the 
exceptions mentioned by Mr. Tilley. . 

374, Except those that go direct to the engi- 
neer’s office ?—I mean that papers addressed to 
the secretary pass through my hands. 

375. What kind of papers do you deal with? 
—With all papers that come to the secretary on 
purely telegraph subjects: complaints or appli- 
cations from the public, or from the press, 
applications for extensions, and communications 
from telegraph or railway companies on telegraph 
matters. 

376. Do you submit to the secretary every 
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paper which comes to your hands?—No; not 
all. 

377. Will you describe the kind that you act 
upon yourself?— Say a letter comes from the 
public, on a simple question: an answer is given to 
it, and that letter doesnot come before the secretary. 

' 378. But who signs the letters ?—I ‘sign the 
letters. 

379. Pro secretary or in your own name ?—In_ 
my own name for the secretary. 

380. Do you always place “pro secretary ” 
after it ?—Not in every case, but in the generality 
of cases. 

381. In your absence upon leave or from ill- 
health, who is responsible ?—The principal clerk 
who is under me. 

382. A second principal clerk ?—Yes. 

383. And he would deal with the papers in 
the same way ?—Yes. 

384. Is he not a principal clerk of the lower 
section ?—- Yes. 

385, Has he much experience in telegraphy ? 
—-Not very large; he has only recently joined 
the telegraph branch. 

386. Has it been the course during any time 
that you have been away, that he has to deal 
with it?—I have been away for a fortnight since 
he joined the branch; that is the only time. 

387. Supposing the Surveyor General makes a 
report upon economy in any office, say the Man- 

chester 
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chester office, who would deal with that report ?— 
It depends upon what the economy consisted in. 
Tf it consisted in a reduction of the force of 
clerks, it would be dealt with by the principal 
clerk at the head of the provincial post office 
branch, Ifit were on circuits arrangements, it 
it would pass through my hands. 


388. Then the Surveyor General, who is a high 
officer from his salary, would practically have 
a report from himself, dealt with by you, who 
have a lower salary ?—I should deal with it only 
on behalf of the Secretary. . 

389. T mean, would itin all cases go before the 
Secretary ’—In all probability it would. 

390. Might such a report, for instance, be re- 
ferred to a surveyor for observations ?—Yes, it 
might. ‘ 

391. Is not that an anomaly, that the report of 
a Surveyor General would be submitted for ob- 
servations, that is to say, for criticisms, to a sur- 
veyor who is, at all events, in title, under him ?— 
It would be a very rare occurrence for areport to 
go to him, inasmuch as Mr. Baines would probably 
have consulted with the surveyor before sub- 
mitting his report ; but in some cases it might be 
that it would have to be sent to the surveyor. 


392. Supposing the engineer in chief suggested 
any alterations by way of improvements, or made 
suggestions, such as for new forms of apparatus, 
who has the decision?—It rests with the Se- 
cretary. 

393. But the Secretary has told us that he has 
no technical knowledge upon such subject ?—-. 
But the engineer in chief is such a high officer 
in the department that the Secretary would be 
guided by his report. 

394. Would you make a report upon that report 
of the engineer in chief'?— No. . 

395. No observations ?—The Secretary would 
either deal with it or submit itto the Postmaster 
General, with his observations, proposing its 
acceptance or not. 

396. But the observations would not be m 
by you upon it ?—By the Secretary. 

397. Rather by you under the instructions of 
the Secretary ?—Yes. 

398. Then, supposing the Engineer or Surveyor 
General make a report upon any improvements, 
they propose them, and who disposes of them 
abel The Secretary has told us that he 

as not the technical knowledge. Under such 
circumstances, after a surveyor or the engineer in 
chief proposes, who disposes of that paper before 
it reaches the Postmaster General; is it not 
practically you ?—Under the Secretary’s instru- 
tion, I deal with it. 

399. The Secretary has told us that he has not 
the immediate knowledge that is necessary, and 
that you have the experience, so that practically 
it would be you who would deal with it ?—In 
that way it would be. 

400. Can you state the number of letters that 
are received weekly on telegraph business and the 
number of papers dealt with ?—The number of 
letters received is about 1,000, and the number 
of papers dealt with altogether is between 3,500 
and 4,000 in a week. 

401. Then you require a large clerical staff 
to aid you ?— Yes. 

402. Is that separate from the registry of the 
engineering staff ?—Yes. r f 

403. Besides dealing with papers, are you not 
0.104. 
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in constant communication with the telegraph 
officers ?— Yes. 

404. Will you describe the kind of business 
which is discussed between you ?—The assistant 
engineer in chief might wish to see me, to know 
whether some proposition that he desired to put 
forward could be carried out during the year, 
and whether we had sufficient money to carry 
out that proposition; or some arrangement of 
circuits would be proposed, which he thought 
would be beneficial, but which he feared could 
not be carried out because there was not suth- 
cient money under the sub-head left; and he 
would ask whether I thought any money was 
available or could be obtained to carry out such 
work; another officer wishing to make some 
alteration of circuit arrangements in the country, 
might desire te know particulars of the quan- 
tity of news sent, or which might hereafter be 
sent, in order that he might have the whole facts 
before him; at another time he might wish to 
know whether we should be likely to make any 
use of an additional wire if it were provided. 

405. You told us that the engineering branch 
has a separate registry: the letters and papers. 
I suppose that the bulk of your letters deal with 
trafiid arrangements ?—Yes. 

406. Has it ever occurred to you whether it 
is desirable to have the traffic arrangements so 
completely separated from the technical branch 
as they are at present?—As far as possible we 
have endeavoured to work the Telegraphs upon 
the same lines as the Post Office; and as in the 
Post Office letters on such subjects are dealt 
with in the Secretary’s office, so we have dealt 
with them in the Telegraph branch; and I 
think, to a certain extent, they must be so dealt 
with. 

407. Is it not the case that in pushing these 
analogies you have sometimes been obliged to 
undo them again? Take, for instance, the system 
of telegraphs in the district offices in London ; 
were they not treated upon the same separate 
postal system; whereas latterly you have been 
concentrating them in the central office, instead 
of treating each district as a separate postal office, 
as you do with the letters ?—Yes, that is so. 

408. And has not a great expense from that 
analogy been incurred, which is now found to be 
an unnecessary expense ?— No, I cannot say that 
any great unnecessary expense has been incurred 
in that way, inasmuch as the whole of the circuits 
are available for use now. 


409. Take the Vere Street branch; would 
you have made that such a large post office if you 
had had in contemplation beforehand that it 
would not be used as a district telegraph office ? 
—The circumstances soon after the transfer were 
different from what they are now; the work in 
London has grown so greatly that an arrange- 
ment, which was proper then, is not now. I do 
not think the arrangements proper now, would 
have been so immediately on the transfer. 

410. Would not that have been avoided to a 
great extent if you had had the advantage of a 
technical officer continually watching traffic 
arrangements, and not had them under surveyors 
who do not profess to know them ?—The system 
in London was so small under the companies 
that we made the whole system. They had only 
a few offices. 

411. But do you think that the postal sur- 
veyors understand anything of the science, the 
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technics of telegraphy ?—I think some of them 
do now. 

412. Many of them ?—Perhaps not a 
number. 

413. Does it not require a long experience to 
understand the practical operations of telegraphy ? 
—It does. 

414, Bui I think that from what I understood 
from Mr. Tilley (probably you coincide in that) 
it is to remedy that evil that you have lately in 
the office appointed a Surveyor General ?—It 
is so. 

415. Although at present his office is scarcely 
at all developed ?— That is so. 


Mr. John Holms. 


416. Youhave just stated to the Right Honour- 
able Chairman that under the old system there 
were very few offices in London, and that now 
there are a great many; can you state exactly 
what the number was under the old system, and 
what it is now ?—I think under the old system 
there were about 60 offices, and now there are 
about 380. 

417. Do you know how many offices there are 
in the United Kingdom now ?—3,736. 

418. Are there any other auxiliary offices ?— 
Yes, a large number. 

419. How many might there be ?—1,866. 


Colonel Alexander. 


420, Do you agree with Mr. Tilley in his 
opinion that any reduction might be effected in 
the Telegraph staff in the number of superinten- 
dents ?— Yes. 

421. I seein the Estimates for 1875-76 a great 
many clerks for superintendents are charged, and 
in one case in one of the divisions as many as, I 
think, 11 clerks for superintendents; I suppose 
if the number of superintendents was decreased 
you might also reduce the number of clerks to 
superintendents ?—Yes. 

422. So that you might effect economy in that 
way :—Yes; several of those places you see are 
not at present filled. 

423. How do you account for this item of 
Estimate: ‘ Add, for probable increase of force, 
6,000 1.” ?—That was in the Hstimate for last 
year; there were certain places which we thought 
would have to be filled by persons regularly em- 
ployed, but for whom no places on the esta- 
blishment had been created. 


Mr. John Holms. 


424, In relation to those two sets of offices 
that there are through the kingdom, could you 
inform the Committee what the character of the 
control is that the Post Office has over the one 
and the other ?—Over our own offices the control 
is complete, inasmuch as the officers are ap- 
pointed by, and controlled by, the Post Office. 
In the others the control is vested altogether in 
the railway company; and any complaint is 
made through the secretary or the general ma- 
nager of the railway company. 

425. Then you have not a direct control over 
those offices ?—No, only through the officers of 
the railway company. 

426. You stated to the Right Honourable 
Chairman that all papers connected with the 
Telegraphic Department pass through you, and 
that amongst them there are applications for ex- 
tension f—Yes. 


large 
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Mr. John Holms—continued. 


427. What do you mean by applications for 
extension ?—Some person in the country wishes 
to have a telegraph station opened near his 
house, and he writes on behalf of himself and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village or 
small town, and asks for a station in the village 
or town. 

428. And who decides that ?—It would be de- 


‘cided after examination into the case, as to the 


probable cost, and as to the business that would 
be likely to follow the opening of an office in 
that village or town. 

429. Is it determined by the population ?— 
No, solely by the cost as compared with the 
amount of business likely to follow the opening. 

430. How many of those were there last 
year ?—Forty-seven new offices were opened. 

431. Have you any suggestion to make to the 
Committee that you think would tend to the 
efficiency of the Telegraph Department, or to 
its economy ?—I think that, as an officer of the 
Secretary, I can only point to the Postmaster 
General’s report. 

432. You have nothing of your own to sug- 
gest ?—I think not beyond that. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


433. I did not quite understand your answer 
to the Right Honourable Chairman. You said 
that in the first instance,the management of tele« 
graphs was modelled on that of the Post Office 
in London, but now that of the telegraphs is 
undergoing some change ?—Yes, 

434, Will you just describe what the difference 
is which is growing up between the system of 
management of the Post Office and that of the 
Telegraphs?—The difference in regard to the 
telegraph arrangements im London is this, that 
soon after the transfer, the head office of each 
postal district was made the head office for tele- 
graphs within that district with a few exceptions; 
but now it is thought better that each office in 
the district should work direct to the central 
station in London instead of to the head office. - 

435. In fact each postal district at first was a 
separate town, you might say ?—Yes. 

436. And now, for telegraphic purposes, Lon- 
don is regarded as one town ?—Yes, 

437. What is the ground of that change ?— 
The business has increased so very largely in 
London that, whereas the present arrahgements 
were adequate at and for some time after the 
transfer, they are now inadequate, and tend to 
delay the messages, and so to decrease the 
number. ‘ 

438. Do you mean that more messages could 
be sent, if all the telegraphic messages go to 
some central station?—Yes, because they now 
go direct to the central station, whence they are 
sent to the country, instead of going first to a 
district office where they were repeated to the 
central office and from thence sent to the country. 

439. It save the repetition, in fact?—Yes, it 
saves the repetition. 

440, There are two branches, the technical 
branch and the traffic branch ?—There is the 
engineer’s branch, and the other would be the 
branch dealing with discipline and working of 
the system. ‘The engineer in chief looks after 
the maintenance and construction of telegraphs. 

441, That is what the Chairman calls the tech- 
nical branch ?—Yes. 

442. And 
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Lord Robert Montagu—continued. 


442, And the other branch is with regard to 
he discipline and the circuits?—Yes, but the 
ireuits are constructed and maintained by the 
echnical branch. 

Mr. Ripley. 

443, When you receive communication from 
ravious Offices over the country, do you act on 
-our own responsibility in transmitting a request 
or a new telegraph office for instance, or a com- 
aint, to the engineer or the officer whose duty 
i is to investigate it ?—Yes. 

444. Do you make any written report to the 
jecretary from time to time. of what you have 
een doing in your department ?—No; because 
put before the Secretary from time to time all 
he papers that he should see. 

445, But not by any means all the papers which 
ome into your hands?—No; inasmuch as a great 
aany of the questions are questions which can be 
lecided upon former decisions. 

_ Dr. Cameron. 

446. Who is responsible for the arrangement 
f the provincial offices? —In what way ; the staff, 
lo you mean? 

447, From the Estimates, there appears to be 
onsiderable diversity as to the manning of these 
lifferent offices. Is there any general system of 
nanagement, that there should be, for instance, so 
aany highly paid clerks and so many inferior ?— 
t depends altogether on the number of circuits 
a the office, the business done in it, and the 
ours of duty. : 

448, How is it that there is so great, a differ- 
nee in the major establishments of the offices >— 
_do not quite understand what you mean by the 
major establishments.” ‘ 

449. The more highly paid; those who are 
ot under weekly wages, but whose salaries are 
omuch per annum ?—The difference is alto- 
ether due to the reasons which I gave just 
iow: first, the amount of the traffic of the town; 
econdly, the number of circuits; and thirdly, 
he number of hours during which the office is 
pen for telegraph work. 

450. In Birmingham, for instance, there are 
8 temporary writers; what is that for ?—For 
opying out news, and for duties of that kind, for 
yhich they are not required to have any practical 
cnowledge of telegraphy. 

451. The highly paid force in the central tele- 
raph office is very large, is it not, compared with 
he number of men upon the establishment? 
—I am not prepared to say that. 

452. I find in connection with the central tele- 
raph office that there are 11 inspectors of 
nessengers upon a total of 345 boys, or 1 in 32; 
snot that a very large proportion ?—There are 
ive offices connected with the central station; 
amely, the Central Station itself, the Stock Ex- 
hange, the Commercial Sales Room, the Moor- 
ate Street Buildings Office, and the House of 
Yommons Office; and the inspectors are spread 
ver those offices, and are also employed during 
he night at the central station, and at the Moor- 
ate Street Buildings Office. -A large number 
f boys are employed in the galleries of the Cen- 
ral Station, and the remainder in delivering 
lessages. | 
453. But that will occur more or less in con- 
ection with every large town; in Manchester, 
r instance, there will be a number of subordi- 
ite telegraph offices which will have each its 
nount of boys ?>—Yes. 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 


454, But the ratio of inspectors to boys appears 
vastly less in the large towns than it is here ?— 
I think Mr. Fischer will be able to give you the 
reason of that. 

455. Ifthe system in London in the Central 
Telegraph Office were defective, that is to say if a 
larger number of circuits than were necessary were 
kept manned here, I suppose it would necessitate 
a similar extravagance at the other ends of the 
circuits?—As many circuits as are worked in the 
Central Station must be worked at the other end, 
of course. 

456. If more are manned in the central office 


than are necessary, itmust involve similar extrava- 


gance in the manning all through the country? 
—If there is extravagance in the manning, that 
would be so. A question was asked just now 
about 50 messages a day, and whether that num- 
ber could not be disposed of in two hours; but 
of course we could not get the messages in the 
time; we are obliged to take them when they 
come in. 

457. I put that question witha view to ascertain- 
ing whether a man might not work two or three 
circuits ?—As a matter of fact, that is done. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


458. I think you said that you were secretary 
to Mr. Scudamore at first ?—No. 

459. You were under Mr. Scudamore from the 
first time when the telegraphs were taken over? 
—Rather before that time. 

460. And from the moment they began to be 
oe over, you took part in the telegraph work ? 
—Yes. 

461. You assisted Mr. Scudamore ?—I was 
one of the clerks in the Telegraph Branch of the 
Secretary’s Office. 

462, And when were you appointed to your 
present office ?—In August of last year. 

463. You had promotion before that ?—I was 
promoted after the transfer of the telegraphs. 

464, What office did you fill after the transfer ? 
—Principal clerk of the Lower Section. 

465. And it was from that time that you took 
a part in the business of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment ?—No, I was working in the Telegraph 
Department from August 1868. 

466. You were working in the Telegraph De- 
partment from August 1868, you say, and were 
you not promoted until last year?—No, I was. 
promoted in 1870, and I was promoted again last 

ear. 
. 467. It was in 1870 that you were made prin- 
cipal clerk ?—Yes. ij 

468. And then last year, when Mr. Scudamore 
left, of course you received further promotion and 
began to fulfil the duties which you now so well 
accomplish ?— Yes. 

469. Consequently I may take it that you 
know a great deal of what was done under Mr. 
Scudamore ?—I know something of it. 

470. Do you know anything about the Esti- 
mates that were prepared for the Committee who 
sat on the Purchase of the Telegraphs?—No, I 
was not employed in the Telegraph Branch at 
that time. 

471. It was after that that you became em- 
ployed ?—After the passing of the Bill of 1868. 

472. Therefore you know nothing on that 
point ?—Nothing on that point. 

473. Have you ever looked at the evidence 
given on that occasion ?—Yes. 

474. Have you seen the Estimates and the 

C figures 
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Mr. Patey. Mr. Goldsmid—continued. . . Mr. Goldsmid—continued. 
a8 April figures that were prepared by Mr. Scudamore ments, and all that sort of thing, in the Cen 
1376, and submitted to that Committee ?—Yes. Office, or the Secretary’s Office, you hi 


- 475. I dare say you have observed what he nothing to say ?—With regard to the Secretaz 
said would be the cost of general management? Office, they would be clerks under my o 


— Yes: superintendence, and I should say if I wan 
476. Can you give me what you consider the more or if I-had too many. 
reasons for the enormous increase of cost of 491, But with regard to clerks in the Cen 


general management beyond the amount as stated Office, you would have nothing to say ?—~] 
y Mr. Scudamore; in your opinion, I mean; I generally. 
do not want more than that, because I look very 492. Would you tell me what difference th 


much to your opinion after your experience?— is in the number of employés as compared w 
The increase is due, I think, to a great number the year 1870, after the appointments were m 
° of different causes. First, the cost of labour of which Mr. Scudamore did make; the irregr 


all kinds has very greatly increased since 1868. appointments, I may call them ?—But th 
A large number of payments also have been made irregular appointments were not made in 1é 
out of the annual vote, which, 1 think, at the but between 1870 and 1873, 

time that Mr. Scudamore made his Estimate, he 493. After those appointments had been ma 
had no idea would be so made; such payments we arrive at a certain number of figures y 
as payments for what is nominally called way regard to the staff employed; are the figr 
leave to railway companies, cost of pénsions, cost now exceeded or less?—The number of peo 
of extensions and of private wires, and of all new | now employed is greater than it was in 1873. 


works of rearrangement. : . 494, By how many ?—By 2,000. 
477. Are all those things now paid out of the 495. Then in 1873 what did you put down 
annual income ?— Yes. your number of messages ?—15,535,000. 


478. To what amount ?— The amount for each 496. In 1872 it was 14,000,000, was it 1 
year is given in the Postmaster-General’s reply according to the estimate ?— Actually there w: 
to the Treasury Committee. _ 12,473,000. 

479. That will not account, will it, for the 497. And in 1870 when you took over : 
enormous difference between the Estimate and business, what was the number ?—9,850,000. 
the actual expenditure ; if you look at the figures 498. And in.1873 it was 15,000,000‘ 
it obviously does not account for it?—No, the 15,535,000. x 
Estimate. no doubt, was an under estimate. 499. When you took over. the business — 

480. Although Mr. Scudamore said at the *number of employés was how many ?— 2,% 
time that he thought it was an outside estimate? clérks and 1,471 messengers. 

—The facts show, of course, that it was not. 500, Are my figures substantially aceurs 

481. Now, in your opinion, could the general those given in my remarks: they are taken fr 
‘staff now be diminished ?—Yes; Mr. Tilley, I the Treasury report?—Those are the act 


think, has already stated that. number of messages, but they do not inch 
482. I want your opinion; Mr. Tilley very news messages. 

fairly told us that a great many things he knew 501. The number of employés given in 
nothing about, and as you have had a consider- Treasury report is, of course, accurate ?—TI | 
able experience I am glad to avail myself of lieve it is. 

your opinion; you think that they could be re- « 502. If you take those numbers you find 
duced generally ?—I think there is no doubt that that report that between 1870 when they wi 
some reduction could be made generally. taken over, and 1873, the date to which you ; 


483. Will you tell me, what I think you know, referring, the number of employés was more tk 
namely, what sub-divisions of the business you doubled ?—Yes. 


have with regard to telegraphs; you have a . 503. Then you tell me that the messages on 
number of clerks under the Secretary, and I increased from about 10,000,000 to 15,000,00 
presume the correspondence and all other matters — That is without the increase of news; the ne 


come through you with regard to the employ- ‘was very largely increased at the same time. 
ment of that staff, and so on ?—No, I do not. deal 
with the employment of the staff; that is. dealt 
with in the Provincial Post Uffice Branch. 

484. Does any portion of the staff come under 
you in any way ?—Not regularly. 

485. Through whom do the letters go with 
regard to the staff of the telegraphs ?—Through 


the principal clerk of the Provincial Post Office asl BERNE oe ae be ipa i wn 
Branch. pid P sabe ‘ : 


486. Who is that?—Mr. Baker. ; 505. Is it not the case that in a large num 


487. And with regard to the telegraph staff in of new offices you did not make any appoi 
the General Post Office, would you have any- ments because the business was done by 
thing to do with them ?—No, I do not deal with ‘post offices; that they were made telegrs 


504. Why, for an increase of only 50 per ce 
of business, did you require more than dou 
the number of employés?—First, because : 
amount of news sent was so largely increase 
secondly, because we had opened a large numl 
of new offices where clerks were employed; 


that, offices in several cases, and the postmaster, w 
488. In no way ?—Incidentally, of course, I @ Slight increase of payment, did the work 

deal with the staff, but not regularly. telegraph master, too!—Yes, but clerks were 
489. Tell me how incidentally you deal with ‘rst required to teach the assistants. 

them?—I might be asked with regard to some 506. And therefore to mention the increase 


proposition put forward, whether I thought it the number of offices would not give a fair i 
extravagant, or whether I thought that more pression as to the number of employés, would: 
staff or pay should be given or not. —Not altogether; but for some time previous 

490. But with regard to reductions of appoint- tlte transfer no new appointments were made 
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Mr. Goldsmid—continued. 


he telegraph companies, and their clerks were 
vorked a great number of extra hours. 


507. Have you proof of that ?—Yes. 

508. What proof?—From the persons em- 
loyed. : 
509. Lo what extent was that the case ?—Toa 
yery large extent ; Mr. Fischer will be able to 
five you a statement of the number of extra 
1ours that the clerks under his control worked 
sefore the transfer, and the hours that they work 
1ow, as regards his London office. 

510. 1 understand the messages for the last 
rear, of which we have got any accounts pre- 
ented to us, namely 1874-5, were 18,000,000, 
aking it from the report?—The number in the 
rear to the 3lstof March 1875, was 19,253,000. 


511. Can you tell me in figures the increase in 

he number of employés between 1873 and 1876? 
—No, I cannot. 
-§12. It is not in proportion, is it, to the in- 
yreased number of messages; you more than 
loubled the number of employés between 1870 
ind 1873, but you did not carry on that increase 
etween 1873 and 1876 at the same rate ?—No, I 
think not. 

513. Although the business increased at a 
rather hich rate, judying by the figures that you 
have given yourself ?—Yes. 

514. Can you aceount for that; was it better 
management ?—Yes, coupled with the greater ex- 
perience of the clerks. 

515. And better management?—Yes, certainly. 


516. And notwithstanding that, you did not 
increase the number of employés during the 
latter period, as the business increased, at any- 
thing like the ratio that you increased them 
before ; you are still of opinion that the staff could 
be reduced ? —Yes. 

517. And they could still cope with the in- 
crease of business of the department, you think? - 
—Yes, I think so. 

518. Now I want to go to one other question. 
You have, of course, had something to do with 
he reply of the Postmaster General to the report 
of the Committee of last year, and with the report 
»f that Committee; you have studied them both 
sarefully ?—I have. 

519. You Also, I suppose, know something of 
he report of the Committee which sat on the 
ubject of stores ?—Yes. 

520. Will you tell me about that ?—I think 
Mir. Blackwood will give you that information ; 
e was Chairman. 

521. Who were the other members of it?— 
Yaptain Galton and Mr. Rowsell. 

522. The late Director of Works, you mean ? 
—Yes; and the Director General of Contracts 
pr the Admiralty. -.~ <-->" 

523. And they made certain recommendations, 
lid they not ?—Yes. : 

524, Did these come before you ?—I saw them 
n the office. i 

525. You do not know, perhaps, whether any 
tion has been taken on them ?—Yes, we are 
ting on them at the present time. 

526. Will you tell me, or had I better ask 
Mr. Blackwood, what changes have been made 
n consequence of that report; would that come 
n your department or his?—Mr. Blackwood 
iauls with stores as Secretary; the demands 
ome through my office; but it is-under Mr. 
Blackwood’s directions that I deal with them. 
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Mr. Goldsmid—continued. 

527. I want to know as to the part that comes 
under your province what alterations have been 
made ?—We are acting very much now as we 
did before the report was made. They have 
adopted very much substantially the practice in 
vogue before the report was made. 

528. Who have adopted ?—What I mean is, 
that the purchase of stores is carried on now as 
it was before the report was made. 

529. Although the Committee reported that it 
should be done differently ?—The Committee, I 
think, did not report thatit should be done differ- 
ently. 

530. I have not seen the report, and that was 
why I asked the question. Will you tell me 
with reference to the manipulator at the central 
office ; as I understand it, you take your 
manipulators principally from boy clerks ?—Yes, 
and women. 

531. What number of these have you got ?-- 
1,320 clerks are employed. 

532. And what proportion of those, about, ar 
men, and what proportion are women ?—There 
are 555 men and 765 women. 


533. Who-do you find works better, a woman: 


or a boy ?~—Mr. Fischer will be able to give you 
that information better than I could, I think. 

534. Then you do not know, perhaps, with re- 
gard to the period of service ?-—Mr. Fischer will 
be able to give you this information also. 

535. With reference to the recommendations 
that were made in the report. of the Committee 
of the Treasury last year, there were some ob- 
servations made by the Postmaster General 
thereupon; I want to ask your individual 
opinion upon some points: do you think it would 
conduce to the public convenience to raise the 
charges at night, and on Sundays ?—It may not 
conduce to the public convenience, but it will 
conduce to the revenue of the department. 


536. If it did not check the business, that is to 


say ?-—I do not think it would check the business. 

537. Why do you not think so?-—Because 
those messages must be sent; they are not 
business messages, but messages which must be 
sent for the convenience of the senders, and they 
would be sent. 

538. They must be sent for the personal con- 
venience of the members of the community, you 
mean ?-—Yes. 

539. And you would tax that convenience 
extra ?—Because we have greater expense at 
night than in the day. 

540. In what way ?—We have to employ 
older clerks, and. older messengers, and there is 
the expense of firing, gas,and.so on. | 

541. The ordinary establishment charges, in 
fact?—No, in the daytime we employ women, 
and at night we do not, therefore generally the 
cost is greater. 

542. For these messages to which I have re- 
ferred, you think there is a public necessity as it 
were ?—-'I’hey are a public necessity. 

543. And it is for that reason that you propose 
to tax them, in order to get out of the public 
necessity a greater revenue ?—No, but because 
it costs us more, and we think we should get 
something more. 

544. Do you think, with your experience for 
several years, that the Telegraph Department is 
at least.as important as the Mail Department ; 
that the business of the Telegraph Department 
of the Post Office is at least as important as me 

c2 ) 
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Mr. Patey. Mr. Goldsmid—centinued. Mr. Goldsmid—continued. 
28 April of the Mail Department?—The Telegraph De- we act upon a general rule. Shortly, all paper 
1876, partment is a very important part of the Post relating to extensions would be submitted to th 
Office now. Secretary ; but in some cases it is so obyior 
545. You think as important as the Mail De- that the extensions could not be made that it: 
partment, do you not ?—Nearly, I think. _not necessary to take his instructions. 
546. I will put it in this way: there is a de- 565. Then you write in your own name 1 
partment which one of the assistant secretaries say that it is declined, on behalf of the Secretary 
has to look after for the mail business?—Con- —Yes. . 
nected with the conveyance of mails by road and 566. With reference to private wires, is the 
railway, I think you mean? Yes. a separate section or department for privat 


547. Will you tell me, please, the proportion wires ?—Yes. 
of expenditure that your department has to deal 567. How is that worked ?—There is 2 
with, as compared with the Mail Department, as officer called the “ Surveyor of Private Wires 
T will call it for shortness ?—I do not know the who is at the head of that department ; and appl 
exact amount paid for the conveyance of mails. cations from the public are made to him, and | 
548. Yours is much greater, is it not?—-I do deals with them on certain fixed principles. 
not think it is; I think it is about the same, but 568. Without any reference to you, or to M 
the Estimates will show. It is, I find, 884,000/7. ‘Tilley >—Up toa certain sum he is allowed - 


as compared with 1,128,000 /. act on his own responsibility under certain rule: 
549. The Mail Department has an assistant beyond that sum he has to come to the Secreta 

secretary, and a principal clerk, like yourself?— for his instructions. . 

Yes. 569. Is he under you ?—He is an independe: 
550. Whereas you are all by yourself, in your officer under the Secretary. 

department ?—Under the Secretary. 570. His reports would come through you ' 
551. And therefore the responsibility which the Secretary, I suppose ?—Yes. 

you incur is practically the same as the responsi- 571, What staff has he ?—Three clerks. 

bility which falls upon the assistant secretary in 572. All applications for private wires wou 

that Mail Department ?—That, I think, is more come ‘before him, and be decided by him witho 

for the Secretary to say than myself. reference to the Secretary, except in the partic 
552. There is one other department in which lar cases you have described ?—Yes. 

ao there is an assistant secretary, is there not?— 573. Are the applications of that charact 


Yes, the foreign mails. Mae Ls increasing ?—Yes; lately they have not been i 
553. Is that separate from the conveyance of creasing so much as in previous years, as ¥ 
home mails ?—Yes. have not been trying to push the business, 
554. The treaties for the sea-going convey- 574. You tried to push the business befor 
ance of mails, I suppose, come under that de- did you?—Yes. . 


partment ?—Yes, and with all foreign countries. ° 575. Do you merely make those self-payin 
555. With the different companies, the Penin- or do they bring in a profit to the Post Office ?. 
sular and Oriental, and all the rest ?—Yes. They all bring in a profit to the Post Office. 
556. That is a separate department which the 576. We have heard about the Special A 
assistant secretary manages ?—Yes. rangements Department; how many people a 
557. He has a principal clerk under him also, employed in that ?—I am not quite certain; 1] 
one of your rank ?—Yes. Estimates will give the number. 


558. The responsibility, therefore, of that 577. Who is the head of that ?—Mr. Johnsto 

principal clerk is mainly taken by the assistant 578. What staff has he ?—He has 20 clerl 
* secretary; that principal clerk, I mean, in that under him, I find, and two messengers. 

department, has not the same responsibility as 579. And those are principally employed, a: 
you have in settling what questions shall go be- they not, for race meetings ?—Yes. | 
fore you, or what shall go before your chief ?— 580. When there are no race meetin; 
No. - going on, in the winter, what do they do?- 

559. You have practically, therefore, in your Members of Parliament are in the habit of a 
department, to do the work of the two gentlemen dressing their constituents, and they attend tho, 
I have named ?—So far as my work is equal to meetings. 
what they do. 581. Thatis a very small number, is it not?- 

560. What principle do you act upon with Not very many, but there is only one month 
regard to deciding the business which comes the year in which there is no race meeting. 
before you, or before your chief?—Of course, 582. Do you nct think it rather an expensi 
of the large number of papers that come before thing to send down this staff for each meetin 
me, a great many are upon questions that have instead of detaching clerks from the central pc 
been dealt with upon many occasions previously; office in the particular district ?—That matter 
it would be no use to trouble the Secretary with under consideration now. 


those papers. But on anything new, or where any 583. You said that there was an Intelligen 

new principle is involved, I take all such papers Department ?—Yes. 

to Mr. Tilley for his instructions. 584. Could you tell me about that?—Th 
561, And submit them to him as shortly as you department deals with news in London. It pt 

can ?—Yes. pares news for transmission to the country, a: 
562. Viva voce, or in writing ?— Viva voce. receives news from the country, and sees that 


563. With regard to extensions, we are told is sent out properly to the London press. 
that there are other officers who settle with 585. What staff have you for that ?—We ha 
regard to the method of extension; but, of 10 established clerks, but we have some ext 
course, whether the extension is made or not is staff at present. 
settled by the Chief Secretary ?—Yes. 586. You could hardly reduce that, because 
564, That will come through you?—Yes; would be reducing the public information, 


suppose ? 
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suppose ?—It might be possible to arrange for 
the performance of the duties in some other way. 
587. Can you tell me (I asked Mr. Tilley, and 
he did not know it) how many different sub- 


sections there are in the Telegraph Department; 


T have already referred to three or four?—The 
sub-sections, as I understand you to use the 
term, are the Secretary’s Office, the Receiver 
and Accountant General’s Office, and that of the 
Engineer in Chief. 

588. Those are in the Estimates ?—Yes. 

589. Would you give me what the sections in 
your office are?—It is divided into branches 
dealing with general correspondence, with news, 
and with extensions; and a branch dealing with 
important subjects under my own special direc- 
tion. 

590. And a branch for the staff, I suppose ?— 
That is dealt with by the same branch that deals 
with the staff of the Post Office. 

591. In regard to staff and buildings and other 
such things which come in both as affects tele- 

raph and post offices, one branch deals with 
both ?—Yes; all the telegraph questions relating 
to buildings and staff are dealt with by the same 
officers who deal with similar postal questions. 

592. Can you give me any instances in which, 
in consequence of the acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of the telegraph business, new offices have 
had to be built ?—One is about to be built at 
Glasgow. aes 

593. You think it is only in consequence of 
the acquisition of the telegraphs by the Govern- 
ment, do you ?—Largely so. 

594, Can you tell me, apart from your ex- 
perience of the central office in London, what 
you consider a fair proportion of space to be 
occupied by a telegraph department as compared 
with a post office ?—The space is small, compara- 
tively; the telegraphs require little space down- 
stairs, the only entire room that they do occupy 
is generally at the top of the building. 

595. It would be more than the space required 
for a money order office ?—Yes. 

596. The preliminary accounts with regard to 
expenditure on the buildings are prepared in your 
office, are they not?—Butin the Secretary’s office, 
not in my office. 

897. In the accounts prepared in the Secre- 
tary’s office for submission to the financial officer 
you charge, in regard to building, one-third for 
the Money Order Office, do you not, and one- 
third for the Post Office, and one-third for the 
Telegraph ?—I do not know what is charged. 

598. You have not gone into that question 
yourself ?—Only to a limited extent. 

ca You have no general post-office business? 
—iNO. 

600. Absolute and entirely in the Telegraph 
Department ?—Altogether. 

601. Do you think that now you could carry 
on as much increased business without practically 
increasing the staff, and even though you reduced 
it ?—I think we could carry on more business 
as the clerks gain more experience. 

602. Could you carry on an increased business 
without adding to the number of wires, generally 
speaking ?—I think we could. 

603. Can you give me the proportion of bat- 
teries not used ?—No, I could not; Mr. Winter 
will tell you that. 

604. But your general impression is, that very 
great economy may be exercised in that way by 
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increasing the business, with a reduction of staff, 
and without adding to the wires?—TI think in 
some places an increase of force is necessary ; in 
other places more business can be done without 
increasing the staff. 

605. What is the proportion of established and 
non-established clerks; the established clerks, as 
I understand, are to have pensions when they 
are superannuated, or retire, whereas persons non- 
established do not; can you tell me the proportion? 
—I do not think I can ; because a postmaster is 
given a certain allowance to provide for the work, 
and he may provide one, two, or three assistants,’ 
as he likes. 

606. And those are unestablished ?—Yes. 

607. With reference to those who come under 
your cognisance, can you say the proportion ?— 
L could not tell you. 

608. Could not you ascertain ?—We could find 
out from the various post offices how many are 
employed. 

Chairman. 


609. Take one instance, that of your regular 
lines men who are employed. There is about 
30,0007. taken for labour, and only 24,0007. 
taken for the pay of lines men in the Estimates ?— 
The number employed under the head of labour 
varies from time to time. Ifa new line is being 
constructed the persons employed to-day on it are 
discharged to-morrow. 

610. The honourable Member wanted to know 
whether there is a similar analogy in the case of 
clerks in your central or provincial offices ?>—No; 
they are established clerks. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


611. Those with regard to whom a Bill is now 
before the House, will come in on the regular es- 
tablishment in the same way, and will be entitled 
to pensions in their turn ?—Yes. 

612. Therefore, in your opinion, a reduction 
could be effected by not filling up vacancies 
as they occur, is that so?—That would be one 
way of doing it, but of course it would take a very 
long time to do. 

613. If you did alter the position of any other 
clerks, of course, if they were removed from the 
service, they would obtain their superannuation 
allowances ?—Yes. 

614. Can you tell me at all the number of 
employés taken over by the Post Office from the 
old companies, and can you tell me how many of 
those employés are still in your service >—The 
number of clerks taken over was 2,418; the 
number of such clerks now in the, service is 
1,898. 

615. And, I suppose, they are all very effec- 
tive officers ?—-Some are and some are not; not 
all. 

616. Most of them are ?—Yes. 

617. But with regard to the clerks in the cen- 
tral station, those are mostly new employés ?~A 
very large portion of those are new. 

618. In consequence of their now obtaining or 
possessing greater facility of manipulation, you 
think you may reduce the number ?—Yes. 

619. When you began to take over these hands 
they were ignorant of their business?—Yes, it 
takes a long time to make an experienced tele- 
graph clerk. 

620. How long do you find these clerks 
remain with you?—Of course we have had but 
small experience, but only a small proportion of 
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the male clerks leave; some few of them go to 
foreign telegraph companies, but only a small 
number. 

621. How many of the men are with you who 
come to you at first ?—That we can give. 

622. And of the boys?—Yes. I find that 
since the transfer 516 clerks have left the Post 
Office service. 

623. There is an impression abroad, is it a cor- 
rect one, that the boys only will stay with you a 
very short. time, because the wages are so low? 
—Some boys have left the central station for the 
reason you say, that they do not advance quickly 
enough in pay. 

624. What is the pay ?—12s., 14s., and 16s, 

625. Up to what age ?—That is as probation- 
ary clerks. Then after that they begin upon a 
scale which commences at 451. a year; they get 
12s. when they enter the central station, 14s. 
after a certain time when they are able to take 
a circuit, and 16s. later when they are fully 
competent to take a circuit. 

626. How long do you think it takes to make 
an experienced telegraph clerk ?—About four or 
five years. 

627. Therefore, if they leave before that time, 
you are losing the benefit of all the work they 

ave gone through ?—Yes. 

628. You cannot tell what proportion do leave 
before four or five years?—No; but it can be 
ascertained. 

629. Do you think that the women stay longer 
than the boys ?—I can hardly say; the principal 
number of women have been with us under seven 
years, since the transfer. There were only a 
few women employed by the companies; we 

employ a great. many more than they dia. 

630. Mr. Tilley said that you knew more on 
this point, which I am bound to ask you, than he 
did. Can you tell me whether the rules with 
regard to the women are the same as those with 
regard to the boys or men ?—Yes, except as to 
the attendance. Women are only employed 
between eight in the morning and eight at night, 
except in some few cases: though eight hours is 
the length of duty for both men and women. 
porns A duty of eight hours for all alike ?— 

es. 

632. With the same leave ?—Yes, according to 


pay. 
' 633, What leave is there ?—A fortnight, 
three weeks, and a month. 

634. You said that in your absence a gentle- 
man who was under you would have to take 
your duty ?— Yes. 

635. He isina lower grade, of course, than your- 
self?—JIn the next lower grade. 

636. Did you tell us you only had a fortnight’s 


absence ?>—Since he has been with me I have 


only had that. 

637. I hope that is not the rule, that you only 
have a fortnight in the year ?—No, it was an ex- 
ception; he only came into the branch at the end 
of last year. 

638. You will have a better holiday in this 
year ?—A month. 

639, And during that time this gentleman will 
have to take your duty ?—Yes. 

640. If the Assistant Secretary, who has charge 
of the Inland Mail Department, were absent, the 
gentleman who is in the same position as your- 
self there, the principal clerk, would take his 
work, I suppose ?—Yes. : 
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641. And if the principal clerk is absent, whe 
takes the work for him ?—The clerk under him. 

642. The Assistant Secretary and the principa 
clerk are never absent together, I suppose ?— 
No, I should think not. 

643. In that respect your department would 
suffer in comparison, would it not, by your ab: 
sence?—So far as in: the one case, the work 
being dealt with by a principal clerk of the lowe: 
section, and in the other case by a principal clerk 
of the upper section. 


Colonel Alexander. 


644. Ifa woman employed as a clerk marries 
is she discharged ?— Yes. 

645. The honourable Member asked you about 
the great difference between the estimated and 
actual expenditure. The Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Treasury pointed out that in 
1874-5 the expense for the year for stationery 
was 650,000 J. as compared with an estimate of 
25,000 7.: and then the Committee go on to say, 
“Tt has not been explained how the Post Office 
has again fallen into this error after the ex- 
perience of former years.” Can you account fox 
that ?—We proposed at that time to make con- 
siderable reductions in the size and printing oi 
the message forms, which were not made tilllater. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


646. Can you tell me the number of messages 
that-a good clerk can send with a Hughes’s in- 
strument in an hour ?—We do not use that instru: 
ment; we use Morse, Wheatstone, or single 
needle. 

647. How many could a good clerk send by 
one of those instruments which you use ?—From 
40 to 45 words a minute by a Morse instrument. 

648. Do you find any difference in a man, or a 
woman, or a boy, in that respect ?—At the 
central station, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
opening Parliament, when the Queen’s speech 
has been sent, women have been able to get it 
faster through than men. 

649. Women of the same experience, do you 
mean ?—Yes. : 


Chairman. 


650. You speak of reduction being possible on 
account of the experience of clerks, but may not 
that reduction and economy also be possible in 
consequence of improved instruments being used? 
—Yes, and improved arrangements generally. 

651. [think the feat has been accomplished in 
the Post Office of sending, not asa rule, but ex- 
perimentally, 800 words a minute ?—I think it is 
not quite as much as that. 

652. I think it is not quite as much as that; 
something approaching to that ?— Yes. 

653. If you could get in practical work, instead 
of sending 45 words per minute, to sending some 
hundreds per minute, that would be an economy ? 
—Yes. 

654. Who is your scientific referee, in order 
to insure an impartial examination of any new 
invention which may be brought before the Post 
Office ?—It is looked at by Mr. Culley, and tried 
upon the ‘circuits, under the direction of the 
officers at either end. 

655. Have you in the office such a scientific 
referee as the Trinity House has, altogether ex- 
ternal to the working office, to prevent any jog 
trot, such as may occur in a corporation or office, 

WwW 
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which has a real monopoly ?—We have no out- 
side referee. 

656. Do not you think that it might possibly 
be advantageous that you should have some 
scientific mind looking at proposed inventions, 
to prevent the comfort that you have from going 
on with an old system degenerating into a habit, 
when it might be desirable to introduce new and 
improved methods?—I think any invention goes 
through so many hands, and is considered by so 
many people of high standing in the office, that 
they would be sure to be able to show that the 
invention was good, if that was the case. 

657. Have you not sometimes, in order to get 
the confidence of the public, been obliged to have 
scientific men to report upon scientific inven- 
tions ?— Yes, on one occasion. 

658. You employed Sir William Thompson, I 
believe, in such a case ?—Yes, on one occasion. 

659. You wanted to show that a particular in- 
vention had been fairly considered by the Post 
Office ?—Yes. 

660. Would it not be desirable, in order to 
prevent monopoly, to have a scientific referee out- 
side the office altogether to consider the inven- 
tions ?—I do not think altogether so. In some 
cases it might happen that the person outside 
would not be able to know what the advantages 
or disadvantages of the invention were to us; it 
must be tried by practical working. 

661. But would it not be well that such a 
scientific man outside the office should coincide 
with the practical men inside the office ?—It 
might be, certainly. 

662. Do you not see a danger in the public 
at all events suspecting, when you have got into 
what has become a comfortable habit of tele- 
graphing, in an office like yours, that there is 
not a fair chance for inventions? Inventors 
might thmk that you would not take the trouble 
to examine new inventions and adopt the most 
speedy ?—I think it would not be so. I never 
heard, except in the case you alluded to, that 
there was any doubt on the part of an inventor 
that we had not given any invention a fair trial. 


Mr. Ripley. 

663. I think you stated that the private wire 
‘business had not increased recently in the same 
way as it did before. May I ask you the ground 
‘of that ?—It was because we had not touted for 
business ; we had only taken that which came to 
us naturally. | ; 

664. You stated, did you not, that it was dis- 
wed ?—No, merely that we did not look 
for i.) 

_. 665. Do you know whether any additional 


«charges have been made which have discouraged. 


‘the extension of that business ?—No, it has been 
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all on our own part, inasmuch as we have not 
tried to get business; I think if we had tried we 
should have got the same increase as we had 
before. 

666. Recently the Press Association has 
been deprived, has it not, of some facilities for 
giving news to mechanics’ institutes and similar 
institutions ?—No; the only alteration we nave 
made is, that we have not allowed hotels or 
public-houses to have news at press rates since 
the end of the year. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


667. Do you understand what I mean by the 
‘commercial staff” ?—Yes. 

668. Do you consider that at the present 
moment the commercial staff is more than suffi- 
cient for the duty it has to perform ?—I think 
some deductions might be made; in fact, some 
reductions have been made at offices already. 


Chairman. 


669. And the duty of the Surveyor General is 
to inquire into these ?—Yes. 


Dr. Cameron. 


670. Are the women clerks pensioned as well 
as the men ?—Yes. 

671. After what term of service ?—On the same 
conditions as the males. 

672. In that case it would be impossible, would 
it not, to bring your. staff down to the level of 
your business, without involving yourself in a 
whole army of pensioners ?—There are always 
vacancies occurring ; and, as far as the manipula- 
tive staff is concerned, I do not think a long time 
would élapse before the whole force could be 
completely employed. . 

673. But you could not cut down the wires ?— 
No, but the wires, except in some instances, are 
not more than sufficient for the traffic. 

674. But the messages that can be sent are con- 
stantly growing in number, are they not, through 
the perfection of instruments; is it not the fact 
that a Bain instrument will send seven or eight 
times the number of messages that a Morse would? 
—Yes; but on certain conditions of delay which 
would tend to decrease business. 

675. I understand that the Bain is less depen- 
dent on the weather than the Morse; is that so? 
—Not less than the Morse, but less than the auto- 
matic, slightly. 

676. Every new invention increases the 
ing power of your wires ?—Yes. 

677. And, therefore, there is no use in reducing 
your staff; you simply, by doing so, leave your- 
self with empty wires?—No; because I. think 
the business will increase to fill those wires. 
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Tue Riaut HonouraBiEe Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, in tHe Cuarre. 


Mr, Witt1am Henry WInTER, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


678. WHAT is your office in the Telegraph 
Department?—I am the Assistant Engineer in 
Chief to the Telegraph Department of the Post 
Office. 

679. On the present occasion-you represent 
Mr. Culley, the engineer in chief, who is in bad 
health ?—I do. i 

680. How long have you held that position? — 
Since the transfer on the 29th of January 1870. 

681. How were you employed previous to the 
transfer ?—I was assistant engineer to tie Elec- 
tric and International Telegraph Company. 

682. Then you have been connected for some 
time with telegraphs?—Since June 1850. 

683. Would you describe to the Committee 
what are the principal duties of the engineer in 
chief ?—The engineer in chief of the Telegraph 
Department controls the whole of the engineering 
operations, which comprise the construction of all 
new telegraphs on roads, and the supervision 
of the construction of telegraphs on. railways, 
the maintenance of telegraphs on roads, and the 
supervision of their maimtenance on railways; 
also, all the pneumatic communications, and the 
engines to work the same. 

684. Will you explain what those duties in 
relation to pneumatic communications are ?—The 
laying and working of pneumatic tubes under- 
ground to connect branch offices in the principal 
towns with the chief office of those towns. 

685. And to carry ?—For the purposes of col- 
lecting, and in some cases of distributing, mes- 
sages to the branch offices. The submarine cables 
come also under his charge; that is the inter- 
insular cables, both the construction and the 
repair of those cables; the reporting upon all 
questions of policy or principle in which engineer- 
ing operations come into play; the examination 
into new inventions, and the improvements in 
existing apparatus; and giving opinions gene- 
rally on telegraph matters. 

686. Will you state what are the different 
branches of the engineer in chief’s office, and 
give an outline of the duties undertaken in each? 
—J think you may divide the engineer in chief’s 
office into, say, three sections. One of these is 


Chairman—continued, 

embraces all operations connected with submarini 
cables, both the manufacture and the laying of ney 
cables, and the renewal and repair of existin 
cables, In that officésalso are kept records o 
the condition of the wires throughout the country 
that is to say, all records of the periodical test 
of the wires throughout the country are recorde: 
and examined there. They also keep records o 
all interruptions, noting the cause, the duration 
and the means taken to prevent a recurrence 0 
those interruptions. 

687. The officer that does that is the electrician 
is he not?—The electrician and the clerks imme. 
diately under him; some four or five member: 
of his staff. Certain new stores which ar 
purchased have to be tested and examined by 
him before they are accepted. I may mentior 
that of course all new submarine cables and gutta: 
percha wire, and all new instruments of import. 
ance also pass through his hands before they are 
accepted. That branch also gives attention tc 
any complaints of difficulty in working long cir- 
cuits. It also gives attention to improvements 
in apparatus, and in testing and examining any 
new apparatus which may be submitted to the 
Department. 

688, From whom does the engineer in chief 
obtain his instructions as regards the execution 
of works?—From the Secretary. 

689. Direct ?—Direct from the Secretary. 

690. What is the second division, as you would 
term it, of the engineer in chief’s office ?—The 
duties of the second division comprise the framing 
of general reports, the issuing of the formal works 
orders for every work undertaken, and keeping 
plans and records of every wire put up or taken 
down, of every instrument fixed, and of every in- 
strument changed; keeping records of themileages, 
both of the lines of wire and of the instruments 
at offices... These, I think, comprise the chief 
duties of the second section. 

691. And the third ?—The third section would 
include the obtaining tenders for and the issuing 
orders for stores; the checking of estimates sub- 
mitted for works, critically examining them, 
checking the expenditure, whether under the 


what may be called the technical branch, and that head of cash payments for labour, or of stores con- 


sumed, 
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umed, as compared with the estimates for every 
ork, and recording permanently the cost of 
ach work as compared with the estimate. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


692. Are you speaking of telegraph stores ex- 
lusively ?—Of telegraph stores exclusively. 


Chairman. 


693. Then your three divisions might be put 
hus, lapprehend: the first for extensions and 
maintenance, the second for working, and the 
hird for stores ?—I should rather call them, first, 
lectrical or technical; second, general manage- 
vent of engineering works, and the records of 
he same ; third, stores, and the accounting for 
he consumption of the same. 

694. In what relation do the seven divisional 
ngineers stand to the engineer in chief ?—They 
eport to him on all matters connected with en- 
ineering operations, and they receive all instruc- 
ions In regard to works and general manage- 
.ent from the engineer in chief. 

695. Mr. Tilley has already explained to us 
hat the divisional engineers have superintendents 
nder them; then under the superintendents 
here are inspectors, and under the inspectors 
nemen; what is the immediate duty of the 
uperintendents ?—'The divisional engineer is the 
epresentative over a certain division of country 
f the engineer in chief; under him are the 
eutenants, who have charge of sections; sub- 
ivisions, or sections under the division. 

696. A smaller tract of country ? — Hach 
ivision is divided into either three or four sub- 
ivisions, in the charge of a superintendent, who 
sports to his divisional engineer. 

697. And what is the function of the inspec- 
ors? — The inspectors are under the super- 
atendents, and take charge of the linemen 
ntrusted with the maintenance of sections of 
ne subdivision ; they guide and lead the severa 
nemen immediately under them. . 

698. Taking the whole of the divisions to- 
ether, are there not 41 superintendents, 103 in- 
sectors, and 350 linemen upon the Estimates 
w the present year ?—That may be so. 

699. There are some vacancies not filled up, 
re there not?—In the provinces, excluding 
ondon, the Royal Engineers, and the factories, 
lere are 28 superintendents acting at the pre- 
nt moment. ; iva 

700. But including London there are 41 taken 
. the Estimates; is not that so?—In the Esti- 
ates I believe that is the case; there are some 
w vacancies. 

701. Will you give me those, employed in 
ondon ?—Six superintendents in London; that 
, 34 altogether. 

702. But what makes the difference between 
.e 34 and the 41 which are ‘given in the Esti- 
ates /—It is partly due to unfilled vacancies; I 
ake the number actually employed, including 
@ superintendents of factories, 36. The dif- 
rence is accounted for by two vacancies and 
ree Royal Engincer superintendents, 

703. Why then are 41 asked for in the Esti- 
ates?— There has been no alteration to speak 
in the establishment since it was first struck ; 
e vacancies, as they have occurred, have not 
t been cancelled or filled up. 

704. But if the numbers, as I have given 
em, which Parliament is asked for in the Esti- 
0.104. 
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mates are correct, 41 superintendents, 103 in- 
Spectors, and 350 linemen, every divisional 
engineer has on an average five superintendents ; 
every superintendent has two and a-half inspec- 
tors, and every inspector has only three and 
a-half linemen under him; is not that so?— 
The linemen shown on the establishment are 
short of the actual number employed. 

705. That is to say, the established linemen; 
or do you refer to occasional labour ?—I refer to 
permanent linemen. 

706. That there are more employed than there 
are in the Estimates?—Than are shown on the 
establishment. ‘The establishment has not been 
increased, having regard to the pending and other 
inquiries. 

707. But according to the figures I have 
shown you, does there not appear to be far too 
large a staff of technical officers over the work- 
men and mechanics?— It would appear so, 
partly from the fact that the whole of the line- 
men are not shown on the establishment. 

708. How many linemen are on the establish- 
ment in reality ; 350 appear in the Estimates ? 
—I have taken only the provinces in my tables. 
I find there are 278 established appointments, ex- 
cluding the Royal Engineers, out of which there 
are at present 61 vacancies; but they are filled by 
acting linemen to the extent of 53, and supple- 
mented by other linemen to the extent of 57. 

709. There are only 42 line men in the metro- 
politan division, are there not ?—Forty-two. 

710. Therefore, the difference acccording to 
the Estimates between 350 and 42 would be the 
number of provincial linemen?—Yes; 30 Royal 
Engineer linemen. 

711. And im addition to that, you say there 
are a considerable number more employed ?— 
There are. In connection with that question, I 
think I should-pomt out that the supervision, 
when it was established, provided also for the 
supervision of the item of labour 30,000 /., which 
represents men employed from day to day. 

712. So that the occasional labour is more ex- 
pensive than the permanent; 24,337 l. only for 
the linemen is taken for the permanent, and 
30,0007. for the occasional; the occasional labour 
is really greater than what appears for the per- 
manent labour ?—Yes, they are required for re- 
newals and repairs. Then there are further items 
of labour, namely, the labour under the four heads 
of construction in sub-head O. 

713. But considering the inspectors as tech- 
nical officers, although subordinate officers, the 
Estimates at present show, do they not, that 
33,206 /. is the sum required for technical officers 
to superintend 350 linemen, who cost 24,3371, 
the cost of the officers being much more than the 
cost of the permanent mechanics and line men? 
—May I give you the exact figures incurred at 
the present moment ? 

714. First, as to the Estimates; that is the 
state as regards the Estimates, is it not ?—Yes; 
but I think you are wrong in supposing that the 
inspectors are technical officers; the bulk of 
them are men of a class of gaugers, or foremen, 
who lead and conduct the operations of the line- 
men in their several sections. 

715. What are their salaries?-—The second 
class inspectors, of whom I am speaking, rise 
from 80 J. to 1401. 

716. And the first class? — From 1407. to 


200 J. 
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717. Would you call those mere working men 
who receive more than the payment of an officer 
in the army of a subaltern rank ?—I think you 
must regard the second class inspectors all as 
working officers, and not as  sunervising 
officers. 

718. Including the engineer in chief’s branch 
also, in addition to ‘technical officers, there are 
94 clerks to assist him, is not that so; that in- 
cludes 31 in the engineer in chief’s office ? ~ 
Yes, excluding relay clerks, factory clerks, and 


‘Royal Engineer clerks. 


719. Ninety-four clerks to assist him at an ex- 
penditure of 13,295 /.?—Yes. The cost, how- 
ever, | make 11,131 7. - 

720. Now I ask you whether, from your ex- 
perience, you do not think that that is too large 
a staff for the purposes of the engineer in chief's 
office ?—With regard to the duties performed in 
the engineer in chief's office, I am bound to say 
that the staff is insufficient for the work done. 

721. I am not alluding to the engineer in 
chief’s office in the sense in which you use the 
term, as the metropolitan office, but as the whole 
Maintenance Department ?—I think it has already 
been admitted that the supervising force in the 
provinces is m excess of the present require- 
ments, although not of the original and past re- 
quirements; but where you have supervising 
officers, and the correspondence has to pass 
through superintendents and divisional engineers, 
it is absolutely necessary that certain records 
should be kept in those offices involving clerical 
assistance. 

722. But now, in your special department of 
the office you have a good deal to do with ac- 
counts and stores, have you not ?—I have. 

723. First, with regard to your own central 
office, is not a good deal of your own work regu- 
larly accounting work ?—Certainly, with regard 
to the cash expenditure for engineering works. 
and the valuation of stores consumed on 
engineering works, that is to say, we combine 
with the critical examination of money expended 
and stores consumed, also the pricing out, and the 
recording in ledger accounts the cost of every 
item, so that we may check the cost of works 
against the Estimates, and present them in a 
complete form. 


724. Are you of opinion that a certain portion, | 


say a large portion, of your work might not be 
dealt with in the Accountant General’s office ?— 
Certainly not with economy, and I do not think 
with efficiency. 

725. Will you explain the reasons which you 
have for saying so?—TIn the first place, we have 
to handle all accounts before they can be finally 
certified; we have to criticise the expenditure. 
Take for instance a given work; we have to see 
that a proper number of men are employed on 
that work, and that no exaggerated wages are 
paid for those men, and with regard to stores, that 
the proper stores are consumed on the work, and 
that the quantities consumed agree with the 
calculation of the quantities which ought to be 
consumed. Having to go through the accounts 
to that extent, a very little extra handling of the 
accounts produces them in a complete form and 
we are able to finally present the cost of each work, 
and to compare it with the original estimate. 

726. Is there no overlapping of your accounts 
with the accounts of the Accountant General ? 
For example, according as an account is above 
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100 Z. in value, or below 1001., are there not two 
different systems of accounting in the office ?— 
There are to the extent ot the limit of 1007.; 
that is to say, the Treasury requires us to keep an 
absolutely accurate account of the cost of every 
work, and to furnish periodical schedules, show- 
ing the original estimate and the actual cost. In, 
the engineer in chief’s office we keep a ledger 
account of every work undertaken for which a 
special order is issued, however small, and we are 
able to show the actual cost compared with the 
estimate. The Receiver and Accountant General 
at the present moment keeps a separate ledger 
account of ail construction works, limited to con- 
struction, estimated to excecd 100 7., and to that 
extent the work is duplicated. 

727. Do not you think that that overlapping 
could be avoided ?—I have put forward a repre- 
sentation to that effect, and it is now under con- 
sideration. - : 

728. But now, going alittle lower, is there not 
from the great sub-division into divisional engineer, 
superintendents, and inspectors, a considerable 


‘complication, not only in accounting, but also in 


reporting ?—Of course the introduction of two 
ofhcers above the rank of inspector does involve’ 
the passing of correspondence through two 
channels to the engineer in chief, instead of 
through one. _ 

729. Is not the superintendent rather inclined 
to consider himself a*small divisional engineer, 


and to have his inspectors reporting to him and 


accounting to him as the superintendent has to 
do to the divisional engineer ?—The superinten- 
dents are merely in charge of sub-divisions or 
sections of the divisional engineer’s division. 
They have independent accounts with the Re- 
ceiver and Accountant General, that is to say for 
all purposes of cash accounting, they are sub- 
accountants to the Receiver and Accountant 
General, but their accounts are examined and 
certified by the divisional engineer. 

730. How much latitude do you allow in the 
amount which they spend for labour to your 
divisional engineers ?—A license is given through 
the divisional engineer to the superintendents to 


employ labour beyond the establishment, and | 


without the necessity of applying for a special 
works order for incurring an expenditure to the 
extent of 60s. per fortnight per superintendent’s 
sub-division. ‘The necessity for that expenditure 
has to be explained. 

731. That is a very small latitude that you 
allow to high technical officers. Does not that 
produce a great quantity of forward and back 
reference, and complication in reports and ac- 
counts ?—it involves the necessity of applying for 
works orders, which is a form of authority for 
works; but of course, if any emergency arises, 


that limit is not adhered to, but the fact of the 


necessity for the expenditure is reported for cover- 
ing authority. 


732. Did you issue about 2,000 works orders — 


last year ?—Something like that, I think. 

733. Each of these works orders involves 
separate estimates, separate records, Separate 
checks, and separate ledger entries, do they not ? 
—They do. 

734. But of 601 of these 2,000 works orders is 
it not the case that only 136, or a quarter of the 


whole, were for sums above 107. ?-—The number — 


you quote, I think, refers to orders under the 
head of Maintenance. 
735. I am 
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735. I am speaking of labour just now ?— 
Labour on account of maintenance. 

736. You had 465 cases where the expenditure 
on labour was under 10/., had you not ?—I think 
that is so. 

737. Leaving, therefore, 136, or only a fourth 
of the whole, above 10/., where these works 
orders were given '— Yes, 

738. Now does not that with any efficient 
officers seem an enormous complication of 
accounts, to have separate estimates, records, and 
checks, and separate ledger entries /—It is some- 
what large; but a somewhat similar arrangement 
was in force under the Electric Company. Of 
course it multiplies labour. 

739. But if your technical officers are of a 
skilled character, as we understand your divi- 
sional engineers to be, might not a similar latitude 
be allowed to them. to that which would be 
allowed by a contractor to his under engineers in 
any contract for the expenditure of considerably 
larger sums, without all the difficulties of a works 
order ?—It might be so, certainly. The object 
of limiting it is rather to imcrease the check, and 
to induce uniformity through the several divi- 
sions. 

740. But my chief object is to ask you whether 
you do not see in the future any means of simpli- 
tying that mode of working ?— We might enlarge 
the limit, certainly. Of course it depends upon 
the class of officers who are permanently retained 
as acting officers. 

741. I want now to ask you something about 
stores. I believe you take'a large share in the 
‘management of stores ?—I do. 

742. Will you describe briefly the system 
adopted as regards the purchase of stores for the 
department ?—At the commencement of the year, 
or before the commencement of the year, esti- 
mates are obtained of the amount of work to be 
done under the head of Maintenance and Renew- 
als, and also an approximate idea of the work to 
be done under the head of Construction. Certain 
stores have to be. provided early in advance ; 
either they require to be procured at'a certain 
season of the year, or else they require time for 
their preparation and manufacture. Those stores 
have to be seen to first; and for those, tenders 
from competing firms or merchants are obtained. 
The same practice is followed out with other 
stores; but { may explain that there are certain 
stores which we obtain either from patentees or 
from sole manufacturers. There, of course, the 
competition as regards price does not enter into 
the question. These tenders are obtained and 
examined, and a recommendation is sent forward 
through the Secretary to the Postmaster General 
to accept certain tenders... __ - 

743. After a thorough examination by the 
technical officers, I suppose ?—Certainly. 

_ 744. Will you also explain the system in force 
as regards the records of stores obtained and ex- 
_ pended ?—When any new stores are delivered, 
_ the officer appointed to receive those stores is 
_ advised of the conditions of purchase; and with 
regard to certain particular stores there are cer- 
tain standards up to which these stores must 
come; these stores are received from the manu- 
facturer; the delivery note is certified or altered 
- in accordance with the actual delivery, and those 
- stores are debited to a stock account; in fact, 
_ before any accounts for stores are paid, not only 
— do cd reid from the officer appointed to receive 
0.104. 
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them a formal certificate that they have been 
received in accordance with the order or con- 
tract, and in good condition, but he has to debit 
himself in his stock account with these stores, to 
be subsequently accounted for as to the manner 
in which they are consumed. 

745. Will you explain to the Committee what 
is the duty of the general technical staff of the 
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engineers employed; they are chiefly employed — 


upon the roads, are they not ?—Mainly upon the 
roads, 

746. I am not speaking of the traffic just now, 
but of the maintenance ?—They are employed 
mainly on the roads, but they are also employed 
in supervising the construction works and the 
maintenance services rendered by the railway 
companies, and of course in visiting the offices. 

747. I am now going to speak altogether about 
the railways; at the present moment you have 
63,000 miles of wires upon roads, have you not? 
—Yes, including wires maintained by the depart- 
ment on railways in Ireland. 

748. You have 45,000 miles of wire main- 
tained by the railway companies themselves upon 
railways, have you not ?—Yes. 

749. And you have 10,000 miles in Ireland 
maintained by the Postmaster General on rail- 
ways; is not that so?— Yes. 

750. Making altogether 55,000 miles on rail- 
ways, and 63,000 miles upon roads ?—-‘The figures 
are 55,000 miles on railways, and 53,000 on roads. 

751. On the roads your property, no doubt, in 
wires and posts, is thoroughly known to you, and 
well scheduled ?—It is. 

752. Is that the case in regard to the property 
of the Postmaster General upon railways?’—In 
most cases we can identify our wires on the rail- 
ways; at any rate we have records of the mile- 
ages of them, and in most cases, I should say 
generally, we can identify the wires on the rail- 
ways. 

753. Supposing that you have 12 wires upon 
posts going down any railway, and say that eight 
of these belong to the Postmaster General, and 
four to the railway company, have you really the 
property of the Postmaster General carefully 
scheduled, so that you can say, “ This wire, and 
that wire, and that wire belong to the Postmaster 
General, and the other wires belong to the rail- 
way company”?—We have not a schedule of 
that in the engineer in chief’s office, but I believe 
each divisional engineer can tell which wires 
belong to the department, and which to the rail- 
way company. Of course, to change those wires 
would invoive the changing of all the leading- 
in wires; the railway wires are led) into the 
various stations; the Post Office wires branch off 
to the Post Office. 

754. Do not some of the railway companies 
contend that all that they have to do is to give 
you a certain mileage of wires, but that they may 
decline to tell which are the property of the 
Postmaster General and which are their own ?— 
I have heard that represented of one company 
by one officer in the Post Office only. 

755. But you admit that in the head office you 
have no such schedule of the property of the 
Postmaster General ?—No; only the number of. 
wires. I may mention that in some cases there 
is a difference in gauge, and in those cases we 
can clearly identify the wires of the Postmaster 
General. . 

756. Will you explain to the Committee under 
what conditions the property of the Postmaster 
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General upon the railways is maintained in a 
state of efficiency, at what expenditure ?—The 
usual charge is 20s. per mile per wire per annum. 

757. Which the railway companies receive 
from you?—Receive from the Postmaster General. 

758. On what conditions do they receive that ; 
do you certify as to the efficiency of the working? 
—-Every account for maintenance (and those 
accounts are rendered quarterly) is first examined 
and certified by the divisional engineer having 
immediate charge ,of the supervision of that 
maintenance. Report is made to the engineer in 
chief, and he then finally certifies, if there is 
nothing to complain of. 

759. On the whole, the railways have met the 
Post Office very fairly in maintaining the wires 
in a state of efficiency, have they not ?—We have 
not had much difficulty, save perhaps with two 
or three railway companies. In certain cases we 
have had occasion to complain that they have 
scarcely kept the wires as free from interruption 
as they might have done, and we have deducted 
from their payments accordingly. 

760. Is there any definition of the word 
“Maintenance” in the Act of 1868, as regards 
railway compenies ?—I think not in the Act, but 
in the deeds of grants subsequently entered into 
with the railways. The wires have to be main- 
tained in efficient working order and condition, 
to the reasonable satistaction of the inspecting 
officer or engineer of the Postmaster General. 

761. But not a statutory condition that they 
should be kept as efficiently as they were taken 
over from the private companies ?—I think that 
is not stated in so many words; but they were 
handed over to them in working order, and they 
have to maintain them in efficient working order. 

762. In the same working order?—I do not 
know whether the word ‘“‘ same” is actually used. 

763. For instance, in your road wires you 
sometimes find the necessity for new improve- 
ments; better insulation, better conductivity of 
the wires, and so on. Could you enforce the 
improvements which you make upon the roads, 
upon the railways? If you required a better 
insulation than existed at the time of the transfer, 
could you obtain it from the railways by any con- 
ditions which you possess ?—As the rate fixed 
for maintenance was based upon the existing 
insulation at the time of transfer, I do not think 
we could compel the railway companies to take 
out those insulators and introduce an improved 
form either at the same price or at an increased 
price, without contributing to the cost of that 
operation. I think for the rate of payment fixed, 
all they have to do is to maintain in good con- 
dition plant of the same class as that handed over 
to them. 

764. In the Act of 1868, is not the whole 
question with regard to this important subject of 
maintenance, contained in the following four 
lines: “ The railway company shall maintain all 
the posts and wires used for public messages, the 
Postmaster General paying for the same as may 
be agreed or settled by arbitration ;” is there 
anything else m the Act except that ?—-No, I 
believe that comprises the whole of the obligation 
under the Act. 

765. Would it not be very advisable, both in 
the interests of the railway companies, and in the 
interests of the Post Office, that there should be 
some definition of the term “ Maintenance,” so as 
to introduce improvements, and to prevent con- 
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fusion?—I think some amplification of the term 


“* Maintenance” is desirable; but if you intro- | 


duce the question of improvements, except you 


make also a proviso that such improvements, ’ 
when desired by the Postmaster General, shall — 


be paid for, | think you would raise the terms for 
maintenance. You will observe that the Act 
provided that the railway company shall main- 
tain, and the Postmaster General shall pay for 
the same. If you require an increased service 


under the head of Maintenance, I think you must j 


provide for increased payment. 

766. Supposing you had some such general 
regulation as this, that if you considered better 
insulation necessary, so much per-centage upon 
the cost should be charged; that would be a 
general principle which is not included in such 
a paragraph as that which I have just read ?— 
That is so; but leaving the question of payment 
to arbitration, I think *we could easily come to 
terms with the railway companies as to remune- 
ration for improvements. 

_ 767. The telegraph engineers on the railways 
were chiefly derived from the old companies, 
were they not?—Mostly so. 

768. And therefore they have the experience 
of the old companies, and work according to 


some standard ?—To a certain extent they go on — 


the same lines as the companies did. 

769. But supposing that these engineers die 
out, what standard of maintenance on the rail- 
ways will you have; have you any common ex- 
perience on the railways to keep up a common 
standard ?-——- We have not; but I think the 
provision that they shall be maintained to the 
reasonable satisfaction of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral is, to a certain extent, a protecting provision. 


770. Where is that contained ?—-In the deeds 
of grant. . 

771. Have you not, in the case of one railway, 
a special provision up to the year 1880, that no 
one shall judge except the engineer of the railway 
whether it is sufficiently maintained or not ?— 
There is such a provision in a very exceptional 
agreement inherited from one of the telegraph 


companies, the Magnetic, and perpetuated for a | 
the Postmaster 


certain term of years under 
General. 

772. That the Postmaster General shall pay for 
the maintenance, but that he shall be no judge of 
whether the maintenance is good or not; that is 
the South Lastern Railway, is it not ?—There is 
some such clause in the case of that railway. 

773. Are not your conditions with railways 
various as to your powers upon railways. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover is the most precise, 
is it not ?—I thinkitis. They are similar as far as 
we could obtain the same conditions from the 
railway companies. 

774. Now supposing that two wires upona line 
ceased to be of value, could you, under your 
arrangements with the railways, take away these 
two. wires and cease to pay the 1 /. mileage for 
them, or must the wires remain in perpetuity as 
inherited from the company, whether required or 
not ?—In the case of some few railways, there is 
a provision in the agreement scheduled to the 
Act, that we shall not discontinue or remove 
wires off the railway without the consent of the 
company. We have been in the habit when we 
have thrown a wire out of use,in many cases, of 
giving orders for its removal, and in most cases 
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the order has been complied with without ques- 
tion. 

775. But the clear condition of power is scarcely 
decided, is it?—Perhaps not definitely. Perhaps 
you will bear in mind that in some cases the pay- 
ment for way leave constitutes the whole compen- 
sation to the railway company for their rights 
under the monopoly clause; and in such cases 
they are protected by a provision that we shall 
make a minimum annual payment for way leave, 
and which, of course, is quite fair and proper. In 
others, where a lump sum has been paid down, 
there is no such stipulation as to a minimum pay- 
iment. 

776. Are the conditions for posts and wires 
equally the same in railways as for postal services, 
for keeping them up in a state of efficiency; in 
other words, are the same conditions required for 
posts and wires used for railway purposes and for 
postal purposes; are the same conditions of con- 
struction and maintenance required in both 
eases?—In the case of the postal wires they 
often form sections of very long circuits, and the 
standard of. insulation required for railway wires 
would scarcely come up to the standard required 
for postal purposes. 

777. And, for instance, on the railway do you 
require the wiring of the poles for railway pur- 
poses as you do for.postal purposes?— With regard 
to the condition of the posts, if they are sufficient 
to maintain the wires at a proper height from the 
ground, and sufficiently strong to withstand gales, if 
they are sufficient for railway purposes, they would 
be sufficient for postal purposes. 

778. Then there is not much difference between 
them ?—No, not in the case of poles. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


779. You spoke just now of an injurious bar- 
gain, so to speak, which you inherited from the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company?—Through the 
South Eastern Company. 

780. Was it incumbent upon you to take over 
that injurious bargain; what were the circum- 
stances ?—I had nothing to do with that negotia- 
tion with the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and I am afraid I can scarcely answer that ques- 
tion. Ido not think we shall have to endure that 
particular agreement under the same conditions 
throughout the terms stipulated for. I think we 
shall reduce that agreement to terms similar to 
those which exist for the rest of the Post Office 
wires. 

781. The Chairman spoke about the difference 
which there is between the actual number of 
superintendents and the number borne on the 
Estimates for the coniing year. Those Estimates, 
I suppose, were prepared some time ago?—Yes. 
A 782. When were they prepared ?—In October 
ast. 

783. When the department was being newly 
organised ?—]t was under consideration; and no 
alteration was made in the establishment on 


account of vacancies. 


784. Is it the fact, then, that the 10 vacancies 


or so, of which you have spoken, are being 


. 


experimentaily kept open by the Postmaster 

General, with a view to seeing what reductions 

may be practised ?—They are purposely kept open. 
785. Does the same observation apply to the 

linemen ?—The linemen borne on the establish- 

ment are short of the actual number required. 
786. But still you have, not placed the full 
0,104. 
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number of those that you actually employ, upon 
the Estimates, with a view to see whether or not 
that will be a final requirement ?—In the case of 
the linemen, it isa question not yet settled as to 
the conditions under which new linemen shall 
enter the service. 

787. Do you look forward to an increased 
number of linemen being reauired ?—Except 
perhaps in Ireland, I do not think there will be 
any increase beyond the actual number of line- 
men now employed. 

788. The whole question of the ntmber of 
officers who will be hereafter required for the 
maintenance branch of the telegraph service, I 
understand, has engaged a great deal of attention 
in the department during the last six months ?— 
Certainly the matter has been carefully inquired 
into, anda report has been submitted. 


Mr. John Holms. 


789. In relation to the numbers employed, let 
me ask, what were the numbers that you said 
were actually employed of linemen ?—In the 
provinces, 363 ; that includes 36, mechanics and 
engine men; either engine men attending pneu- 
matic engines or mechanics, otherwise brass- 
workers; it is not proposed to establish these 
men, 

790. Does the 363 include those that you spoke 
of as being employed in London, the 42 ?—No, 
they are extra to those, and also to the Royal 
Engineers. | 

791, As regards inspectors, what is the num- 
ber employed in London ?—Twenty-one. 

792. And the number employed in the pro- 
vinces ?—Seventy one, exclusive of the Royal 
Engineers ; the bulk of those employed in London 
are employed in the central telegraph station, z.e., 
in the instrument gallery. 

793. Then your actual number is a little less 
than in the Estimates ?—A little less. 
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794. You have chiefly to do, I think, with the . 


purchase of stores?—-I have a great deal to do 
with that. 

795. Vhere is no storekeeper, I think ?—No, 
not a Storekeeper General, but every superin- 
tendent is to acertain extent a storekeeper ; they 
render their monthly accounts. 

796. You have to do with the purchase of 
stores ?>—Yes. 

797. What is the character of the stores pur- 
chased ?—The large items are timber, iron wire, 
gutta-percha wire, cross arms, insulators, bolts of 
all kinds, and apparatus of all kinds. : 

798. What is the value of stores that you 
purchase annually, in round numbers ?—I should 
think something under 100,000/. a year. About 
60,000 7. for the year ended 31 March 1876. 

799. That is for the whole country ?—lor the 
whole country, both for construction and main- 
tenance. 

800. You stated that a portion out of those 
stores were such that you could not buy by ten- 
der; that is to say, they were from patentees or 
from sole manufacturers ?—Yes. 

801. What proportion may be of that nature ? 
—A small proportion only. 

802. How much, should you fancy ?—About 
8,000 7. to. 10,0002. would cover it. 

803. Then you stated that the next was pur- 
chased by tender ?—Yes. 

804. Do you mean by open tender or by a 
selected list ?—In certain cases by open tender, 
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but more generally speaking by competition be- 
tween selected firms, the result of trials. 

805. And how is that selection made, and by 
whom is it made ?—Hither by myself or the En- 
gineer in Chief. 

806. Then you or the engineer in chief have 
the power of putting on that list or taking off it 
any manufacturer? — Of inviting tenders from 
them, and recommending the Secretary or the 
Postmaster General the acceptance of any 
one. 

807. What objection is there to letting all the 
world tender?—It would largely increase the 
labour of the office, and of course you would have 
to run a great risk as to the ability of the persons 
tendering to fulfil their contracts. 

808. Have you ever tried that ?—We have 
tried it with timber and with iron wire, and 
with some forms of apparatus. 

809. And you found a difficulty in it, did 
you?—A very great deal of trouble indeed; 
in fact in the case of timber certain tenders were 
made, and in some cases accepted when the per- 
sons were utterly unable to obtain the materials 
or supply them. 

810. In the case of timber, then, you have a 
selected list?—Timber we generally advertise 
for, because it is chiefly foreign timber that 
we employ. 

811. Then that is open tender, is it ?—That 
is generally open tender. 

812. Then, as regards wire, what is the 
practice?—For that we have mainly selected 
firms now. 

813. What number ?—There were four; but 
they have practically been reduced to two. 

814. Are those British manufacturers ? — 
Yes. 

815. Would you object to foreign manufac- 
turers tendering? -— We have tried foreign 
makers, but their quality did not come up to 
our standard. 

816. But then supposing a foreign maker 
wished now to tender, what would he require to 


do ?— He would communicate with the Secretary, . 


and the letter would be referred to us, and we 
should ask him to submit samples. 

817. But does not the fact of your having 
only that limited number on the list, to some ex- 
tent shut the door on the public tendering, or 
seeking to tender?—It is open to any manu- 
facturer to offer to submit samples, which we 
should ask them to do; but there are certain 
conditions which we attach to our specification 
which very few manufacturers can fulfil. 

818. Have you no purchases by private pur- 
chase, apart altogether from patentees and svle 
manufacturers ?/—No. 

819. What may be the value of your stores on 
an average that you have in hand ?—I think at 
the present moment, including submarine cables, 
it is about 130,000 4. F 

820. Is it necessary to keep so large a stock ? 
—I do not think we could reduce it very much ; 
timber requires to be seasoned, and we are 
obliged to have a large stock of apparatus of 
various forms. 

821. As regards old stores, have you any old 
stores ?—Yes. 

822. What value may you have of old stores 
on the average, at any given period ?— Under 
the head of old stores we include battery refuse, 
and old copper and zine plates, which of course 
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run up the amount; but our ordinary old stores 
would consist of decayed poles and old rusty 
wires, unfit for further use. 


823. Nothing of great value ?—I should think, 


from 300 Z. to 500 1. would cover the annual value 
of our old stores proper; but the copper deposit, 
and the old copper plates from batteries, which 
are taken great care of, run up the sum to perhaps 
more than double that. 

824. Still the whole amount is not very im- 
portant ?— No, not very large. 


825. I think you stated that the railway com- 
panies received 20 s. per mile per annuin for the 
Honea ee of the wires along the railway ?— 

es. 

826. What do you find to be the cost of main- 
taining wires upon the 63,000 miles of road 
which you have ?—It is very difficult to separate 
the cost of the maintenance of any particular 
class of work, because the same man who under- 
takes the renewal of timber, the renewal and 
maintenance of wire, and the removal of faults, 
attends also to underground work, to over-house 
work, and to the battery and apparatus main- 
tenance of the several offices; so that it is very 
difficult to obtain any exact measure of the cost 
of any particular section of the work that the 
one man attends to; but I should gather, taking 
into account the cost of conveyance, that the cost 
per mile on the roads exceeds 20 s. 


~827. But is it not necessary to know that, in 
order to see how far you are paying the railways 
too well or otherwise?—I have no doubt that 
the 20 s. paid to the companies gives them some 
profit; but when you take into consideration the 
fact that each wire has to bear its proportion of 
the cost of the maintenance and renewal of the 
poles by which it is supported, and that the de- 
partment has no right to free passes for the men, 
or the free carriage of the stores for that duty, I 
do not think that the 20 s. gives them an unreason- 
able profit. . 

828. You have to do with the maintaining as 
well as the laying of the wires generally, have 
you not ?—-Yes. 

829. When you wish to calculate the deprecia- 
tion, how many years do you estimate a wire to 
last ?—It depends on the position in which it 
is erected. 
over houses, from four to six years perhaps would 
see the end of most wires. In clean country, 


especially on the road where it is away from | 


the smoke of the engines, probably 30 years 
would be the life. On railways, and especially 
in cuttings, it is very much shorter. 


830. Have you formed in your own mind any 
judgment of what you would call the average 
time ?—On the average, taking all the localities, 
probably from 15 to 22 years would be a fair 
average. 

831. Then, as to instruments; how long do 
instruments generally last?—The instruments 
are from time to time, when necessary, brought 
into the factory and repaired; so that as long as 
the case holds together, and this can be repaired 


or renewed, the working parts are renewed from 


time to time; so that the life of an instrument, 

unless it is superseded by an improved form, 
would be very long. 

832. It is somewhat difficult, perhaps, to form 

a very clear estimate ?—It is. Except from an 

instrument becoming obsolete, owing to improve- 

ments, 


In towns where they are erected — 


ee 


. 
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ments, it is very seldom that an instrument is 
actually done away with. 

833. What is the cost of an instrument, on the 
average ?—It varies; we have several classes of 
instruments, and it therefore varies, of course, 
very materially. And each instrument is com- 
posed in most cases of several parts, except the 
simple single needle. - 

834. Now how many kinds of instruments have 
you employed ?—The most simple form of instru- 
ment which we employ isthe A BC., the alpha- 
betical dial instrument of Wheatstone. Then 
come single needles, sounders, Morse ink-writers, 
duplex sounders, and duplex Morse inkers, and 
Wheatstone’s automatic instruments. 

835. Which form the largest proportion ?—I 
suppose the largest number of instruments of any 
one class used is perhaps divided between the 
A B C instrument and the single needle. The 
A BC instrument is used to serve small post 
offices, where they have uot trained telegraph 
clerks. Then the single needles are the next 
grade above that. 

836. And what instrument do you put in now 
when you want new instruments ?—We are try- 
ing now to introduce the sounder where new 
instruments are employed, and no very great 
or exceptional speed is necessary. 

837.’ Will you tell'the Committee the price of 
those three that you use that you have just 
named ?—The Wheatstone A BC instrument, 
the set complete, including an alarum, costs 
about 12 7. 

838. And the needle ?—About 4/.; but it in- 
volves the cost of batteries. A single needle and 
batteries would come to about from 6 J. to 7 1. 

839. Then the sounders ?—The sounder itself 
is a very cheap form of mstrument; but it in- 
volves the use of a key, and of a relay, and of 
main batteries, and of local batteries. 

840. But including all those, what does it cost? 
—About1ll/or122. | 

841. Could you put an average length of time 
upon them at all with regard to their life ?—Ex- 
cept from an instrument becoming partially obso- 
lete, I do not know that we have found an appa- 
ratus actually wear out from wear. and tear, 
because working parts are renewed from time to 
time, as may be necessary. 

842. As to the wires, there were a great num- 
ber of wires, of course, taken over at the time 
that you took over the whole system from the 
telegraph companies ?— Yes. 

843. Is it not likely that you will require to 
have a very considerable number of renewals 
soon, on account of the number taken over then ? 
—In the case of wires on the railways the re- 
newals will fall on the railway companies; that 


_ comes under the 20s. payment. 


844. Then the others were put up by your- 
selves ?—Those on the roads were either inherited 
from the telegraph companies, who mainly used 
the roads, or have been added since. 

845. Those that have been inherited from the 
telegrapn companies along the roads, of course, 
will in all probability require to be renewed very 
soon?—A large amount of renewal was made im- 
mediately after the transfer, to put the lines in 
working condition, for which in most cases an 
allowance was made by the telegraph com- 
panies, op... 

' 846. Therefore you do not anticipate any very 
great expenditure arising from the necessity of 
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great renewals ?—-There will be some renewals 
falling in, and probably some considerable re- 
newals will fall in at one and the same time, 
although we are doing our best to spread 
those renewals over a series of years. But 
naturally, from a large amount of renewal 
having been done just about the time of the 
transfer, and from the fact that many new lines 
were put up within the first three years after the 
transfer, those to a certain extent will fall in for 
renewal at and about the same time. I said that 
we go on renewing from day to day, and are en- 
deavouring to spread it as would be the case in 
an ordinary way. 

847. Taking it over all this mass of wire that 
you have, of course naturally there is some por- 
tion of it that is very much worked, and others 
not very much ?—Naturally so; the wires on the 
trunk lines connecting large towns are worked at 
a very high speed. 

848. What are the trunk lines?—The lines 
from London to Liverpool, London to- Manches- 
ter, London to Birmingham, London to Edin- 
burgh, are all trunk lines, and there are many 
more. 

849. Taking any one of those, for instance, 
that from London to Manchester, what is the 
power, do you think, at present of the existing 
wires to do more work; could they do twice or 
three times as much work if they had it to do?— 
There is some margin for additional work on the 
lines between London and Manchester, but chiefly 
in this direction, that we shall have to use on all 
wires fast speed instruments if the traffic should 
require it; but when you come to dothat, you come 
to a certain sort of limit, because if all wires are 


worked at high speed and one fails from weather 


or accidental causes, then all your other wires 


will be more pressed ; but there is room by the 


Antroduction of fast speed instruments on more 
wires than they are at present used on, for some 
extension of traffic. 

850. But without adding anything at all, is 
there no margin at the present. moment for doing 
more work upon that trunk line ?—If you mean 
without changing instruments, I think not very 
much, not in the busy part of the day. 


Winter. 


2 May 1876. 


851. But taking the whole day through ?—Of 


course after the rush of business hours and be- 
fore the wires are used for press traffic at night, 
there may be a margin for more traffic without 
change of instruments; but that depends on 
whether you can get the messages out of business 
hours. 

852. The object of my question is only to 
know what is the capacity of a wire to work 
during the whole time of the day, not at any par- 
ticular hour; what is the capacity of that wire 
for carrying messages ?—If you had messages to 
send, a wire might work at the same speed 
during the 24 hours. 

853. Could it carry five times the number of 
messages that it carries now ?—I think not be- 
tween London and Manchester. 

854. Could it three times?—I may say that 
during the night those wires are pretty well as 
much occupied as during the day; that is to say, 
certain wires are set apart and leased to certain 
newspapers, and we cannot use them for messages 
whilst so employed; other wires are used for the 
transmission of messages to the provincial news- 
papers, and therefore they are not available; and 
the number of wires available for messages in the 
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evening after 6 p.m., is very limited, owing to the 
occupation I have described. 

855. I do not care when the messages come 
in, or of what character they are; but within 
the 24 hours, could you just now send twice as 
many messages as you do send, if you had them 
all lying at your hand to send?—Certainly not 
on the trunk lines, 

856. What proportion of messages might you 


‘send beyond what you do?—On the very busy 


wires, from 10 to 20 per cent., perhaps, if you 
could keep them fully occupied between the 
time when they are emploved on message 
work, during the busy hours of the day, and the 
time when they are taken up for press work at 
night. 

857. Twenty per cent. is the whole margin, 
now, you think, in the 24 hours?—There is a 
period in the morning after the intelligence work 
is done, and probably with that you might reach, 
perhaps, from 30 to 40 per ‘cent., if you could 
keep them thoroughly occupied the whole time 
on the main trunk lines, say between London 
and Manchester. 

858. Then from 30 to 40 per cent. might be 
added if you had the messages at your own time? 
—I should think. so; but the time when the 
special wires are given up by the newspapers in 
the morning is uncertain. : 

859. Then supposing that you wished to add 
to the power of sending messages beyond that, 
would it be any costly matter to increase the 
power by adding wires ?—Yes, that would be a 
costly matter, say between London and Man- 
chester, because the main trunk lines are pretty 
well full; I mean to say that it would involve 
probably a newroute, and a new set of poles, to 
increase thei in any number. 

860. Are there many private wires ?—A great 
many in the large towns. London, Newcastle, 
and Glasgow, perhaps, contain the largest number. 

861. Do those private wires prove remunera- 
tive ?—-I think so decidedly, taking them on the 
whole. 


Mr. Watney. 


862. I think I understand that you have 
about 130,0007. worth of stores; where are 
they kept ?—At the different depdts throughout 
the country, the position of which depdts is se- 
lected as being most convenient for distributing 
the materials. 

863, About how many depéts have you?— 
Thirty-four. 

864. And of whom are they in charge ?—The 
large depots are at the factories at Gloucester- 
road, Londou, and Bolton, and they are each in 
charge of a superintendent. Each superinten- 
dent, as a rule, has a depét for his sub-division, 
under the control of the divisional engineer. 

865. Do you mean that a superintendent lives 
there ?—No, not necessarily. 

866. Who is the permanent officer on duty ?— 
There is a storekeeper. He very often under- 
takes other duties; and when he is absent, the 
stores are locked. This applies to the district 
depots, not to the factories. 

867. Can you give me an idea of how many 
clerks are employed in the care of stores ?—Ex- 
cept at the factories there are in the provinces no 
clerks set apart for the actual care of stores; the 
store accounts are made out in the superinten- 
dents’ offices as a rule, 


Mr. Watney —continued. 


868. And the storekeeper is competent to keep 
an account of the stores, and to issue them?— 
Yes. 

869. Under whose orders does he issue them ? 
—Under the orders of his superintendent. 

870. And are the stock books kept in one 
place, all in London, or in separate places ?— 
‘There is a stock list which is kept at every depot, 
showing monthly the issues and the receipts of 
stores; but, of course, there is a daily book in 


addition to that; then copies or extracts from 


these stock lists and stock accounts are sent up 
monthly to the chief office, and there they are 
checked, priced, and the value of the stores 
brought to account. 

871. There isone question which I have to ask 
you about the different classes in your depart- 
ment, the line men, the inspectors, the superin- 
tendents, the divisional engineers, the engineers in 
chief, and the secretary. If I understood rightly, 
each class reports to the class immediately above 
them ?—Yes ; the inspector reports to his super- 
intendent, and the superintendent embodies that 
report in his report to the divisional engineer. 

872. Is that all in writing ?—As a rule, yes. 

873. You may have four or five various reports, 
then, aboutone question before it gets to the secre- 
tary ?—Not necessarily. If the superintendent 
has made a sufficiently clear statement of the 
facts, the divisional engineer would endorse it 
with a few remarks, and forward the same. 

874. Do you think it is advisable to let so 
many classes report one to the other?—No; I 
think there is one multiplication, probably, that 
may be dispensed with. 

875. Which class is that ?—That would be, 
probably, the divisional engineers or the superin- 
tendents ; most probably the divisional en- 
gineers. . 

876. You think that possibly that might be 
done away with with advantage to the public ser- 
vice ?—Yes, taking the present system. It would 
hardly have been sufficient at the time of the 
transfer, when a large amount of work had to be 
done in a very little time. 

877. But now that you have got, or are getting, 
the system in something like order, any improve- 
ment of that kind you think might be made ?-—I 
think there are too many grades at the present 
moment. 

878. And is everything done by report, or is 
there any personal supervision of the way the 
work is done by the superior officers ?—Certainly 
there is personal supervision. The inspector 
exercises a supervision over the linemen, and aids 
in the work; the superintendent is a travelling 
officer, and inspects work done through his inspec- 
tor, and"by the linemen. Again, the divisional 
engineer is also a travelling officer, and personally 


“inspects the lines and the offices. 


879. The divisional engineer’s time is a great 
deal occupied in his work, I suppose ; and there- 
fore he does not often go about to inspect the 
work, does he ?—He does a great deal of travel- 
ling. 

Mr. Allsopp. 

880.° Are, you responsible entirely for the 
stores ?—My certificate, or that of the engineer 
in chief, is the final one. I am personally re- 
sponsible as representing the engineer in chief. 

881. Yours is the final certificate, I under- 
stand you to say ?—Yes. 

882. And you have the power, I suppose, of 


appointing 
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appointing certain people to compete, or other- 
wise, for the supply of these stores ’—The selec- 
tion is the result of experience of the different 
manufacturers. Of course, after a certain time 
we eliminate from our list those people who, 
either on account of price or quality, are found 
unable to compete. ; 
883. Practically speaking, the power is left in 
your hands?—A list of all the people tendering 
is forwarded to the Secretary with our remarks. 


Colonel Alexander. 


884. Did the arrangement made between the 
War Office and the Post Office provide for train- 
ing the Royal Engineers in working telegraphs 
as well asin maintaining them; in the manipu- 
lation, that is to say ?—I believe it did to a cer- 
tain extent; but 1 am not in possession of the 
whole of the information or correspondence with 
the War Office. 

885. Mr. Tilley stated on Friday that the allot- 
ment of a division to the Royal Engineers would 
create a redundancy in the civilians employed in 
the office. Has the number of the civil mainte- 
nance staff been increased since the allotment of 
the eastern division was made in 1870 to the 
Royal Engineers?—The establishment of the 
civilians was not struck till 1872. 

886. What I want to know is, since 1870, has 

the civilian staff been increased ?—If it has been, 
it has been only where it has been rendered 
necessary by the’ construction of new and ad- 
ditional lines over new territory. 

887. In point of fact it has been increased ?— 
There was no regular establishment in 1870; it 
was in process of organisation at that time. 

888. You do not know.to what extent it has 
been increased ?—It has not been increased to any 

extent since then, certainly not in supervising 
officers. . 

889. I did not mean only in supervising 
officers ; but in the general staff with reference to 
the question of redundancy ?—It has only been 
increased by perhaps a few linemen; and I 
hardly know that that has been the case, because 
there has been no very large addition to plant 
since 1872, when the establishment was struck, 
and certain men about that time were drafted from 
one section of Major Webber’s division on to a 
new line that was then being completed; some 
few linemen. 

890. Ineach year’s Estimate for the mainte- 
nance staff has a provision been made for a 
probable increase in the force ?—Since 1873, I 
think there has been. é 

891. Is there such a provision in this year’s 
Estimates ?—No, there is no such provision in 
this year’s Estimates. =| ' 

892. How has that sum for probable increase 
been expended?—That provision was rather to 
cover additional hands not provided for in the 
establishment, but which additional hands had 
been actually employed for some time previously; 
I mean prior to 1872, 

893. On Friday, Mr. Tilley admitted, in 
answer to the Right honourable Gentleman in the 
Chair, that the overstaffing of the Engineering 
Department arose from the desire to rapidly ex- 
tend the telegraph system throughout the 

country ; were no other persons but those pro- 
vided for in the Estimates employed in making 
that extension? — The supervising force esta- 
blished when the establishment was first struck 
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was certainly made to provide for the rapid exe+ 
cution, and after maintenance of a large number 
of extensions and other works. 

894. I mean in addition to the persons pro- 
vided for on the Estimates, were no ‘other per- 
sons employed by the Post Office during the 
extension of the telegraph system ?—Only in the 
shape of labour. 

895. Can you tell me how many persons of all 
classes, forming mechanics, labourers, &c., were 
employed in making the extension, in addition to 
the permanent maintenance staff appearing in 
the Estimates ?—I cannot give you that number 
at the present moment. 

896. But there was, I suppose, in point of fact, 
avery considerable number of additional men 
employed, in addition to those provided for in 
the Estimates ?— Certainly; in the shape of 
workmen, 

897. You admitted just now, in answer to the 
Right honourable Gentleman in the Chair, that 
the occasional labour, 30,0007, was a greater 
charge on the Estimates than the permanent 
labour: can you tell me what proportion of the 
sum of 30,0007. for labour was expended in the 
eastern division ?—I am afraid I have not that 
figure with me. 

898. In point of fact, I suppose you know it 
to be avery small sum; 50/. would cover it, 
would it not, that is to say, out of the 30,0002, 
about 507. in the eastern division would cover 
the whole amount, I suppose ?—TI think not. 

899. But a very trifling sum?—It depends 
upon the year when you take that figure. The 
extra labour under maintenance is involved by 
the renewals. If no renewals fall due in that 
particular division in a given year, the extra labour 
would be light. 

900. Has it not, in point of fact, been as low 
as 47 J. in the year?—I have not the information 
necessary to enable me to answer that question. 

901. Has there been a decrease in the numbers 
of the maintenance staff in the Estimates for 
1876-77, eitherin the Civil or the Military Depart- 
ment?— There has been no alteration in the 
number borne on the establishment of the civil 
officers; but Major Webber made some deduc- 
tion, I think, in the number of men employed 
upon the eastern division. 

902. Now, bow do you account for this de- 
crease In each year Major Webber has framed 
his own estimate for his own division, and given 
the number of men that he proposed to employ. 
Apparently he has made a reduction on this 
occasion. ‘ | 

903. Can you state to the Committee the 
greatest number of men of the Royal Engineers 
employed at any one time in the Telegraph De- 
partment of the Post Office ?—I cannot give you 
the number now, because some of the Royal En- 
gineers at one time, when we were very busy, 
were employed on some construction work. 

904. Do you not know that the greatest num- 
ber was about 167 ?—I believe that is about the 
number. , 

905. And can you tell me about the number 
now so employed? — Permanently, apparently 
there are 47; but Major Webber draws extra 
men as he requires them, from time to time, and 
returns them to the depét. 

906. Does not that, in your opinion, prove the 
great elasticity of that force; I mean the fact 
that it can be increased or diminished in that 
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way at a moment’s notice?—Naturally, in all 
cases of emergency, in every department and 
every branch, even in the ease of fire, for in- 
stance, recourse is always had to the military, 
because you have a trained body of men, who 
are otherwise idle for the moment. : 

907. That proves, as I say, the great elasticity 
of the force of the Royal Engineers, does it not ? 
—Certainly, so far as they are at present trained 
in telegraph matters. \ 

908. Have you ever had recourse to the ser- 
vices of those men formerly employed in the 
Telegraph Department who have since returned 
to the War Office ?—On the occasion of the re- 
cent snowstorm we borrowed some men from the 
Royal Engineers to assist one of the railway 
companies in restoring their communications. 

909. Does not that circumstance put you in a 
position to procure, on an emergency, labour 
which you could not otherwise obtain ?—Cer- 
tainly ; they are a disciplined body of men to 
which yon might have recourse; but this par- 
ticular railway company did not require ‘their 
services long; it was just for the emergency 
that they were employed, I think, three to four 
days. ; 
910. Is it not the fact that in January 1876, 
at 24 hours’ notice, the maintenance staff of the 
Royal Engineers in the eastern division, sent 
men to repair the telegraphs between Oxford and 
Gloucester?— They were drawn either from. the 
Tower or Chatham, I think. = 

911. But they were sent by the Royal En- 
gineers, in fact, at 24 hours’ notice ?—It was at a 
very brief notice, because, of course, they were 
unemployed at the time. 

912. And in March, I think you say that the 
men of the Royal Engineers were employed in 
repairing the telegraphs on very short notice in 
the suburbs of London ?—Yes, I think we got 
them in about a couple of days after they were 
telegraphed for; it was a limited number. 

913. You would have had some difficulty, 
would you not, in obtaining civilian labour in 
the same period ?—Yes, trained civilian labour ; 
because there was a great demand just at. that 
moment from all quarters for men who had any 
experience in télegraphy. 

914. So that, independently’ of military con- 
siderations, you are of opinion, I suppose, that 
the Royal Engineers form a valuable reserve, in 
the absence of skilled labour, for re-establishing 
telegraphic communication on an emergency ?—I 
certainly think that they do on an emergency, 
such as a sncwstorm, when perhaps several lines 
are broken down, and there is a great demand in 
all directions simultaneously for a large body of 
men. ‘Then, and only then, would they be of 
advantage ; | mean that we have not felt the 
want of men in ordinary’ cases. 

‘915. I believe that a large detachment of the 
Royal Engineers was employed, in conjunction 
with the 93rd Highlanders, in constructing new 
lines in the Highlands of Scotland, and that these 
men were generally encamped; is it not the fact 
that the Post Office could not, except at an enor- 
mous cost, have obtained other means of doing 
this work ?—Ifmy memory serves me rightly, I 
do not think that in that particular work there 
was any economy from the employment of the 
Royal Engineers; and I do not think that the 
Post Office Staff would have had difficulty in 
doing the same work. 
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916. Do you not think that civilians might. 
have objected to being encamped in the High- 
lands of Scotland under the circumstances ?—I 
do not think so, because we had somewhat similar 
work to do in Ireland, and our men had then to 
camp out. ; 

917. As you have up to the present year 
estimated for a probable increase of force, when 
was your attention first directed to the circum- 
stance that you were over-staffed?—The question 
has been under consideration, [ should think, for 
certainly over a twelvemonth. 

918. Were not your eyes first opened to the 
circumstance that your engineering staff was 
susceptible of reduction by the report of the 
Committee of the Treasury last year?—No, I 
think it was felt. that as the extent of the con- 
struction works fell off, and extensions were 
dropped, our supervising force was somewhat 
in excess. The date of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Treasury is 17 July 1875. 

919. But the circumstance still remains that 


the proposed reduction of the force coincides 


with the date of the appearance of the ‘Treasury 
report; up to this time you have estimated for a 
probable increase of force, and now you make no 
such estimate?—The necessity for that estimated 
probable'increase of force still exists, that is in 
some of the lower grades; that is to say, if the 
present number of supervising officers is con- 
tinued, we must.certainly have clerks to perform 


- their clerical duties, which are not provided for 


in the establishment; and we must certainly add 
to our established linemen the actual linemen 
now found absolutely necessary, so that the pro- 
bable increase of force has no reference whatever 
to an increase in the supervising staff. 

920. You say that you require additional line- 
men; would it not then be cheaper to employ, 
as linemen, Royal Engineers than civilians, 
seeing that they can be sent back to the War 
Office, as Lord John Manners admits, at any 
moment ?—I do not think there is any chance of 
our dispensing with any linemen, or decreasing 
the number of linemen we now have; and 


‘ therefore the advantage in that respect of being 


able to send them back to the War Office would 
scarcely benefit the department. 

921. Could you give me any figures which 
show the comparative cost of civilian and military 
work ?—I have no figures with me to-day; I was 
unaware that that question would come up. 

922. Would you ascertain that answer ?— 


Yes. (Subsequently the Witness furnished a State- 


ment.) 

923. If it was found that the proportion o 
cost of material to the cost of labour expended 
was greater when the Royal Engineers were 
employed, would not that circumstance show that 
an economy arose out of the employment of the 
Royal Engineers, always supposing them to be 
as economical of the material as others ?—Not 
necessarily; that would require investigation 
into the class of materials which they were 
actually using at the time, because the value of 
some materials isso much in excess of that of 
others; for instance, if they were laying down 
underground work with iron pipes, and gutta- 
percha wires, the proportionate cost of materials 
to labour would be less. The class of work done 
during any given period would have to be looked 
into; it would not necessarily follow that an 
economy arose out of their employment wei. 
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the proportionate cost of materials to that of 
labour was greater than in the case of work done 
by civilians. 

924. In the North Eastern Division, for the 
year 1875-6, 35 mechanics, linemen, &Xc., are 
estimated for at acost of 2,401 /.; whereas in 
the Hastern Division for the same year, 38 


mechanics, linemen, &c., are estimated for ata ° 


cost of 1,3307. So that assuming the same 
difference to exist in the other items of the two 
estimates, the cost to the Post Office of main- 
taining the Kastern Division is much less, is it 
not, than that of maintaining the North Eastern 
Division ‘—I am not sure that the actual cost of 
maintaining the Eastern Division is less than 
that of the North Eastern Division; but if you 
take 30 men, the total wages of whom are borne 
by the department, and 30 men of the Royal 
Engineers, only the working pay of whom is 
borne by the department, naturally the cost per 
man is less in the latter case. That, of course, 
sets aside the question whether a man subject to 
military discipline and military regulations is, or 
is not equal as regards his capacity for manual 
work and labour, to a civilian. 

925. So that your answer amounts to this, 
does it not, that it is much cheaper to employ 
military labour than civilian?—I do not admit 
that it is cheaper if you take into consideration 
the work done; but, of course, if you take 30 
men at a lower rate of pay, seeing that the War 
Office bears a proportion of the pay of the Royal 
Engineers, the price per man is certainly less to 
the Post Office in their case than in that of the 
civilians, 

926. But do not you think that, as a rule, 30 
men of the Royal Engineers are as good labourers 
as 30 civilians?—I cannot say quite whether they 
are, or are not; but the working out of the 
ai of work done will to a certain extent show 
that. Z 

927. But assuming them to be as good, it is 
quite clear, is it not, that their labour must be 
much cheaper than that of civilians ?—Certainly ; 
the tg Office pays each man a less amount of 
wee ay, setting aside the proportion paid b 
the Wor Office. i ces 

Mr. Ripley. 


928. I think you-said that the arrangements 
with the railway companies worked generally 
satisfactory, when the lines were free from ob- 
structions ?—It is only in the case of a few rail- 
way companies, but we have had to make such 
grave complaints of frequency of interruptions, 
or the like, or of indifferent working, that we have 
had to stop payment of the maintenance charges. 

929. What do you mean by interruptions ?— 
If the wire is broken, for instance, that is what 
we call a dis-connection. 

930. And not repaired promptly by the rail- 
way company, you mean?—Yes. A succession 
of interruptions of that sort would justify us in 
doing as I have said. . 

931. I presume that no wires are used in 
common by the railway companies and the Post 
Office ?—Certainly not; the Post Office has its 
own wires on the railways, as on the roads, and 
the railway companies have their own wires. 
At certain offices, the railway companies take 
messages for the public, and send them over 
their wires until they come to the point at which 
they are handed over to the Post Office. 

932. The wires on the railways belonging to 
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the Post Office go direct from one. post office to 
another ?—That is so. 

933. No connection being made in those wires 
with the wires or apparatus of the railway com- 
pany ?—That is so, 

934. And in such cases as the railway com- 
panies having to send messages for the public, as 
they do from some stations; those mas 
are sent on their own wires ?—Until some com- 
mon handing-over point is reached; at those 
common handing-over points we have a local 
circuit from the railway station to the post 
office. 

935. Some proposition has been made that 
there should be some additional charge for mes- 
sages received by the railway companies ?—That 
has been suggested. 

936. May I ask whether that suggestion came 
from the office of the chief engineer ?—No ; from 
the secretary’s office. 

937. Do the post office pay a commission to 
the railway companies ?>—They pay a commission 
on the money taken, the extent of the commission 
depending on the extent of the service rendered 
by the railway company in dealing with the 
message. / 

938. You could not, perhaps, say what pro- 
portion that would bear to the cost of trans- 
mission by the post office itself from one of its 
own stations?-—The railway companies, as a 
rule, would have a very short distance, com- 
paratively, to send the message; but they get a 
certain commission if it involves one operation, 
and a double commission if it involves a double 
operation. 

939. You have referred to the pneumatic 
tubes which are in use now in some of the larger 
towns; in how many towns are they in use?— 
There is a very extensive system of pneumatic 
tubes naturally in London. We have pneumatic 
tubes at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Dublin, and we are just imtroduc- 
ing a pneumatic tube at Newcastle. 

940. Could you indicate very generally the 
directions in London of these tubes ?—Of course, 
they centralise on the central telegraph station 
in St. Martins. We have a double pipe, and up 
and down tube, to Charing Cross, calling at 
Temple Bar. We have a single tube to Ludgate 
Circus, and then single or double tubes to the 
Stock Exchange, to the Submarine Office, to 
Lothbury, to Telegraph-street, Mincing-lane, 
Gresham House, Mark-lane, Leadenhall-street, 
Cornhill, and one or two other places. 

941. Are these all of the same diameter ?— 
All, except the tubes connecting the! Stock Ex- 
change with the central station, and the Strand 
with the central station are of a uniform gauge. 

942. Could you tell the Committee the average 
cost per mile of the tube itself, and laying it ?— 
The cost of laying the tubes is from 12s. 8d. to 
18s., according to the number of the tubes laid 
in the same trench and the character of the 
paving. 

943. What is the material?—The tubes are 
lead, encased in iron to prevent mechanical 
injury. 

944, Through these tubes are transmitted the 
telegraph messages ?—The messages are put into 
a gutta-percha carrier covered with felt. 

945. Might not a similar system be used for 
the transmission of letters?—If you included 
letters in these tubes you would have to increase 
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the size of your tubes, which would increase the 
cost of working very materially. 

946. I presume it is somewhat difficult to state 
the actual cost of working these pneumatic tubes 
relatively to the cost of working the telegraph ; 
you have an engine at one point, have you not? 
—We have engines at the central station only, 
because messages are brought by vacuum to that 
station. They are sent from it by compressed air. 


947. With reference to that mode of transmit-_ 


ting messages, provided it can be extended, is it 
your idea that it would be as cheap as telegraph- 
ing ?—It is far cheaper than telegraphy, within 
limited distances and where the number of mes- 
sages is large. 

948, Take, for instance, a town extending over 
four or five miles in one direction, and four or 
five miles in another, and take the supposition 
that all the various district post offices are con- 
nected in the one case by telegraph wires, and in 
the other by pneumatic tubes, could messages be 
transmitted more cheaply from one district office 
to another by means of pneumatic tubes or by 
telegraph ?-—The first question is the question 
of distance. I do not think it would be practi- 
cally useful to aid telegraphy by a pneumatic tube 
for a distance of over, say, two miles. Perhaps 
that is a little beyond the limit with our present 
size of tube; and if you increase the size you 
increase the cost of working enormously. It is 
a question also of the amount of traffic. You 
would want a sufficient amount_of traffic to 
fill several wires for a distance of even two miles 
to pay for working a pneumatic tube. 

949, But if you have one central point you 
can of course have any number of diverging lines 
for sending to the various points, not exceeding 
a distance of two milesin your idea, haying in 
the one case an engine, by means of which you 
can send out the messages, and in the other 
bringing them back by compression ?— Of course 
you would be limited by the power of your 
engine. 

950. That is the mode of working, in point of 
fact ?— An engine or engines at the central point, 


collecting the messages by means of vacuum and~ 


distributing them by means of compressed air. 
Perhaps two miles is rather beyond the limit of 
the practical use of such tubes as we have. 

951. But within that limit the pneumatic tube 
is economical ?—It is where you have sufficient 
traffic to warrant it. 

952. You mentioned that you had a number 
of linesmen over the country who did work in 
connection with the maintenance and renewal 
and making of new lines, and so on; may I ask 
this ; these men, I presume, are something more 
than common labourers ; you would.call them, to 
a certain extent, skilled workmen, would you 
not ?—Skilled mechanics, to a certain extent; 
not in the ordinary acceptation of the term 
“mechanics ;” but skilled workmen, certainly. 

953. To what extent, and how many of these 
men are capable in case of need of repairing an 
instrument for instance, or any of them ?—If 
there were a broken part of an instrument, one 
of these men would replace it with a new piece; 
but if it required much more than that, it would 
have to go into the factory. 

954. But I mean any little repair capable of 
being done on the spot without the instrument 
being taken away; speaking generally, are all 
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these men capable of doing that work ?—They 
are not brass-workers, but they can adjust and 
remedy slight defects in instruments. 

955. In point of fact, you supplement these 
men’s labour for digging, and so on, by labour 
obtained on the spot as from time to time may be 
required 7—That is so. 

956. I think you stated that these men’s 
wages were fixed practically in your office ?— 
We recommend their rate of pay, or alterations 
in their pay. 

957. Couid you state generally what is the 
average rate of wages of these men who are 
called linemen ?—A number of men have been 
in the service (having been taken over from the 
companies) for a great-number of years. Line- 
men’s wages run from 20s. or 22 s., depending 
upon the locality, up toa maximum of about 30s. 
or 31s. per week in exceptional cases. 
average is about 25s. or 26 s., I think. 

958. And above these you have inspectors and 
superintendents ?— Yes. 

959. Do these inspectors do any actual work ? 
—In some cases, especially in the case of the 
second class of inspectors; they are, as it were, 
foremen; they rank as foremen or leading 
men, 

960. Below the district engineers, could you 
tell me how many men are employed as superin- 
tendents and inspectors, doing no manual labour, 
but who are strictly employed, in the sense of 
inspectors ?—Of course the superintendents do 
no manual labour, and the first class inspectors 
would hardly do manual labour; but most of the 
second class inspectors would lead as foremen. 

961. And above these, are the seven divisional 
engineers? — Above the superintendents. 

962. Would you state the places where these 
divisional engineers are located ?—There is one 
in Dublin for Ireland, and one in Edinburgh 
for Scotland ; one at Manchester for the northern 


division, one at Newark for the north eastern . 


division, one at Birmingham for the north- 
western division, and one formerly at South- 
ampton, but now in London, for the southern 
division. ‘Then there is the Royal Engineers’ 
division. 

963. I think I have heard you say that these 
men do not exclusively confine themselves to 
their own office, but that they travel from time to 
time ?—Certainly they are travelling officers for 
the purposes of supervision. ets 

964. Of course they daily. communicate with 
the head office on all matters on which they find 
it necessary to do so?—Yes. 

965. In addition to that, do they make any 
periodical reports, general reports of what is 
going on in their district, say, during each 
month?—Not in the form of a periodical report. 
Of course there are fortnightly cash accounts and 
the stores accounts. 


966. From day to day they communicate with — 


the head office ?— From day to day. 

967. Would not you think it advisable that 
men occupying these positions, should from 
month to month make a summary of the im- 
portant matters that have taken place in their 
districts ?—I think it would simply be a dupli- 
cation ot the reports that they have made from 
time to time. 

968. Of the daily reports which you in your 
office have to summarise, if you are to see what 

has 
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has been going on during that time ?—We used to 

have somewhat similar reports in the time of the 

companies, but they were never put to any really 
ractical use. 

969. Would not a summary of that kind now 
be of yery great use to lay before the secretary, 
‘in the general management of the telegraphs ?— 
Ali matters of importance are laid before him 
from time to time ; and that would be simply sub- 
mitting to him in duplicate reports of circum- 
stances with which he is thoroughly acquainted 
already. 

970. He could not read over all these daily 
reports, whereas if they were summarised he 
could, is not that so ?—-Every case of importance 
has to be submitted to him, either for his decision 
or for his information. 

971. With regard to these divisional engineers, 
are they allowed a sum of money for travelling 
expenses, or how are they paid?--They submit 
their travelling accounts monthly. 


Dr. Cameron. 


972. I shall not examine you at all about in- 
struments, as I understand another gentleman 
will speak more in detail on that subject; but I 
wish to ask you a question or two regarding 
some answers that you gave to the honourable 
Member for Hackney, as I think they were 
calculated to convey a false impression to the 
Committee ; there has been a very great increase 
in the carrying capacity of wires since the 
transfer, has there not ?—Certainly ; there has 
been the introduction of the duplex apparatus, 
and the greater use of the automatic apparatus. 

973. The introduction of the duplex apparatus 
means, that you can double the carrying capacity 
of any wire?—That is so, save and except that 
of course in certain states of the atmosphere 
you can sometimes work singly when you cannot 
work duplex. 

974. And the duplex arrangement is not the 
limit to which that system of multiplication of 
the carrying power of wires has been extended ? 
—No, there is a system of quadruplex working, 
which has been tried both in-America and in 
India. ae 

975. And which works on very long circuits 
on some of the American lines ?—Yes, I am in- 
formed so. Of course they have the benefit of 
a good climate. 

976. Not only so, but there is a system at 
work in the Belgian post offices, Siemen’s modi- 
fication of Morse, which enables an ordinary 
clerk to do twice or three times the work which 
he can do with an ordinary Morse instrument, 


is not that so?—I am not acquainted with that 


system, Mea) ; 

977. And these do not. exhaust the inventions 
which have come into play for the modification 
of the carrying capacity of wires; for instance, 
there is Littie’s system, which is working now in 
the United States; can the duplex arrange- 
ment be applied to the A B C instruments 7?— 
As arule, we seldom have a direct circuit fitted 
with an A B C instrument. The A B C in- 
strument is employed on what may be called 
omnibus. circuits. 

978. Practically, all the circuits on which 
the A B C instruments are worked, are capable 

of carrying ten times the amount of messages 
that they send; is not that so, so far as the wires 
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are concerned ?---I think that is rather an en- 
larged view of the case. 

979. Say five times the amount?—I have no 
doubt that many of our sub-office circuits could 
carry more traffic if we had it. 

980. I ask you whether, on the busy wires, 
you have not got the means of making each wire 
carry many times more messages on each day 
than it carries, by the introduction of more du- 
plex or other high pressure circuits, and whether 
on the omnibus circuits, where you cannot intro- 
duce these improvements, the wires are not at 
present lying comparatively idle?—First, you 
are assuming the practicability of our being able 
largely to increase the carrying capacity of our 
main wires. That is hardly proved as yet in such 
a climate as we have. 

981. Is it not the fact that the Bain instru- 
ment will work on long circuits at greater speed 
than even the automatic, and through almost 
any weather, at all events, through any weather 
that the Morse will ?—It will record signals at a 
higher speed than the automatic, but it is affected 
by weather. 

982. Not more so than the ordinary Morse? 
—All fast speed apparatus is certainly more 
affected by weather than slow, steady signalling. 

983. You have had no experience, perhaps, 
to enable you to speak on that matter as to 
Bain’s instrument ?—We haye not had a long 
experience, certainly. 

984. You, personally, have had no experience 
of that 7—No, 

985. You were assistant engineer to the 
Electric Company ?—I was. 

986. Could you give me any idea as to the 
organisation of the old companies; under the 
present system we have divisional engineers, 
and so on, downwards; what was the organisa- 
tion under the old companies?—We had me- 
chanics and linemen, the same as the Post 
Office ; we had also inspectors. 

987. No sub-inspectors ?— No, there were 
scarcely two grades of inspectors; and then 
above the inspectors we had superintendents 
taking the position of the divisional engineers. 

988. Have you any figures of the pro- 
portion of each branch; could you give the 
numbers?—We seem to have had about 159 
linemen on the maintenance staff of the Electric 
Company. 

989. What number of inspectors ?—Thirty- 
eight. 

990. Superintendents ?—Ten. 

991. And above the superintendents ?—The 
engineer in chief. | 

992. And an assistant engineer ?—Yes. 

_ 993. Was not the work under the old com- 
panies much less subdivided than itis at present ; 
that is to say, did not the same officer look after 
the technical engineering department and the 
management, and even the commercial depart- 
ment ?—The superintendents performed those 
functions. 

994. Is not now even the engineering, so far 
as the wires are concerned, to a large extent 
divorced from the inspection of the instruments? 
—The divisional engineers have charge of the 
constiuction and maintenance of the wires, and 
the construction and maintenance of the appa- 
ratus, and, to a certain extent, give advice with 
regard to the manipulation of the apparatus. 

E3 995. But 
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995. But is not the postmaster to a certain 
extent responsible for the instruments ?— Cer- 
tainly not; not for the condition of the instru- 
ments. 

996. But reports concerning the instruments 
are made to him, are they not ?—I presume that 


the clerks who are. under the postmaster, if they — 


wanted to make ageneral complaint, would, per- 
haps, represent it to him; but if there was simply 
a fault in the apparatus they would apply to an 
engineering officer to rectify it, if they could not 
themselves do so. 

997. You spoke of tenders, and you said that 
a difficulty arose in the way of inviting open 
tenders; why do you not invite tenders for all 
you do? I understand that you have charge of 
stores, and so on; the honourable Member for 
Hackney asked you some questions on that point, 
and you explained that you did not purchase 
your stores by tender? — Not always by advertised 
tenders. 

998. Why ?—Take, for instance, the question 
of iron wire of which, of course, the consumption 
is large; there are very few manufacturers who 
can produce wire containing the particular fea- 
tures that we require. 


999. What are those features; strength and 
conductivity ?—Conductivity is one point; flexi- 
bility and ability to stretch under variations of 
temperature is another; and more particularly the 
supplying us with wires without manufacturer’s 
welds or joints. Siri 3 


1000. Could not all these indispensable qualities 
be enumerated in an advertisement for tenders? 
—That has been done, but the manufacturers 
have not the plant to do it; they are unable to 
do it. We have had many tenders in which 
they say that they can give prices for wire, but 
omitting those chief points. 


1001. But do you advertise for wires specifying 
the points you require ?—Certainly, with a de- 
tailed specification. 

1002. Then you do ‘advertise?—We did at 
first. 


1003. Why do you not now ?—Because we 
obtained offers of no use to us, and we had to 
correspond and eliminate those offers before we 
could arrive at what we wanted. 

1004. You said something, did you not, about 
some persons who had obtained contracts for you 
after having tendered having failed, and not 
having executed the tender?—No; for instance, 
with regard to native timber, we advertised for 
native timber at about the time of the transfer, 
and in certain cases when we received those offers 
the man did not possess the poles he offered. 

1005. At the time of the transfer was there 
not “an extensive corner” in the timber trade 
in the matter of telegraph poles?—I should 
think not in the case of native timber. 

1006. Was there not a large “ ring” formed for 
the getting command of all timber available for 
telegraph poles ?—I think not; there might have 
been to a certain extent in connection with 
foreign timber ; but the competition was so keen 
that I do not think any ring of that kind could 
have affected the prices very injuriously. 

1007. Assuming such a competition to have 
existed (and I have reason to know that it was 
at least attempted), a failure to secure satisfactory 
tenders at the time of the transfer would not he 
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any reason, would it, for abstaining from attempt- ~ 
ing to get the lowest tenders now ?—There was | 
no lack of tenders when we advertised; we were | 
inundated with tenders. of 

1008. And practically you are the sole judge 
of what tenders shall be accepted, are you not? | 
—Certainly not the sole judge; either I or the | 
engineer-in-chief submit tenders to the secretary | 
for the information of the Postmaster General, | 
with an indication or recommendation as to which | 
of the several tenders submitted shall be ac- | 
cepted. ‘| 

1009. And how frequently is your recom- | | 
mendation not followed?—It is generally fol- | 
lowed in the end. Questions‘ may be raised as | 
to why a certain tender is recommended for | 


a 
i 


1010. Therefore, practically, you are the sole | 
judge of what contract should' be accepted, and} 
that without any opportunity of comparing the — 
prices which advertising for tenders would afford — 
you !— We submit a sufficient number of tenders | 
to satisfy the Postmaster General that they are _| 
reasonable. 4 

1011. Which means, practically, to satisfy 
you ?—I suppose that the technical officers must © 
exercise some-judgment in those matters. They / 
are always open-to_be called upon to explain, ~ 
It is open to-every man to submit offers, whether | 
they are invited or not; every person in the 
kingdom, I should think, knows the nature of 
the articles that we deal in. " 


1012. But everyone cannot know the extent 
to which you require those articles, or the condi- 
tions under which you require them; supposmg ~ 
a fault is reported on a road line, what are the 
steps taken ?—The fault is reported by the clerk ~ 
in charge of the instrument gallery to the en- 
gineering officer responsible for the wires. going — 
out of that office. 

1013. What does he do then; what steps does 
he take ?—The fault is either localised by the 
clerk in charge of the instrument room, or by 
he engin eering officer, if necessary, and a line- 
man sent in search of it. j 

1014. In the case of a fault occurring on a 
railway line, what is done ?—It is reported to 
the superintendent of the railway company, or 
any local officer deputed by him to receive those 
reports. a i 

1015. What are the steps taken; the clerk in © 
charge of the mstrument reports to the engineer- 
ing officer in the office ?—In the office, or adjae 


cent to it. ‘ 
i 
{ 


hl 


1016. And he reports to whom?—As a rule, 
the clerk in charge of the instrument room 
would know whether the fault was on a ‘railway 
line or a road line, and he advises the engineer 
in any case, and if it is on the railway, the 
railway officer as well. 

1017. And what does the engineering officer 
do in that case ?—He, from the nature of the re- _ 
port made to him, would know whether he was 
responsible for the removal of the fault, or whether 
the railway company were responsible. ; 


1018. I am assuming cases of fault on a rail- — 
way line; is’the postal engineering officer ever — 
responsible for the faults on a railway line ?— 
No, he is responsible to see that the railway 
company remove them in due time. j 


1 
; 
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1019. That is what I want to get at; what is 
the next step ?—If it is on a railway, the railway 
oticer has been advised; the engineer. officer 
would do nothing immediately; but he would 
keep the report before him, and see that that 
fault was removed within a reasonable time. 

1020. Are the faults on railway lines repaired 
as promptly as faults on postal lines ?—We have 
occasional cases for complaint where perhaps the 
men fail to discover the fault, the same as we 
should have on the road. As a rule, they are 
removed generally in fair average time; and if 
they are not, if there is any delay in rectifying 
the faults, the subject is taken up with the railway 
superintendent. ; 

1021. As to the relative efficiency of the rail- 
way and road wires, are the railway wires em- 
ployed as efficient as the wires under the control 
of the Postmaster General ?— No doubt we should 
prefer to have the maintenance of the wires on 
the railway in our own hands, ~ 

1022. Could you give any idea of the relative 

‘conductivity of the postal and the railway wires? 
—I presume you refer rather to insulation than 
to conductivity ? 

1023. Yes?—Asa rule, taking one of our main 
trunk lines, the insulation of the railway wires 
will compare fairly, because we are constantly 
testing them and making representations to the 
railway company if the insulation falls. Asa 
rule they are fairly maintained in comparison 
with postal wires on the roads. 

1024. Is there any provision which would 
enable you to improve the condition of the plant 
on the railways?-—I do not think you could ask 
the railway company to replace a form of insu- 
lator, which was in use at the time of the transfer, 
at their own cost, by a better one. 


Chairman. 

1025. Who has charge of the test station at 
the beginning of a railway where the wires are 
tested ?—They are tested by postal officers. 

1026. But have you any right to go upon the 
property of the railway and examine them at the 
test station ?-—As a rule they are tested from the 

ost office rather than from the railway station ; 
it is only in cases of difficulty that we should 
arrange with the railway officers to test from 
the railway station, because, as arule, the under- 
ground wires are so good that they do not affect 
the test materially. 

1027. Is it not the fact that it is not very clear 
whether you have any right to use the test sta- 
tions of the railway for postal purposes unless 
you are on very good terms with the railway 
company ?—The test box, which is the easiest 
point of disconnecting the wire, is at the railway 
station, and, as a rule, in the telegraph office at 
the railway station, and it would be as a matter 
of courtesy, according to present arrangements, 
that we should arrange with the railway telegraph 
superintendent to go there, and test the wires. 


Dr. Cameron. 


1028. What sort of insulators did you use 
when the road wires first came under the charge 
of the Post Office ?-—For all long circuits we used 
what they term a double shed insulator. 

1029. Do yon use it now?—Yes. 

- 1030. You have not, therefore, changed the 
form of insulator which you use on the circuits 
requiring most perfect insulation’? —No. 
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1031. Then there is nothing, so far as insula- 
tors are concerned, to prevent the wires being as 
well insulated ?—Of course at the time of the 
transfer these double-shed insulators were not 
universally used; if you wanted to use a wire not 
so insulated for a long circuit you would pro- 
bably have to substitute a more costly insulator, 
and I do not think that under the fixed and un- 
varying charge for maintenance, you could call 
the railway company to bear the expense of 
that. 

1032. Do any of the railway companies use 
the double-shed insulators on postal wires ?— 
Certainly. 

1033. What percentage of the postal wires on 
railways would be insulated in that manner ?— 
All the through and important ones. 


1034, Then you did call on the railway com- 
panies to improve the insulators ?—No, they 
were double-shed insulators at the time of the 
transfer, or if not, double-shed insulators were 
substituted by the Department. 

1035. Have you any idea as to the proportion 
of the breaks down which occur on the road and 
on railway wires?—We have statistics in the 
Cee, | 
1036. You have very serious breakdowns in 
snowstorms ?—Yes. 

1037. I do not ask for statistics, but could you 
give any general idea as to whether these breaks 
down were more frequent on the road lines or 
on the railway lines ?—In the particular tract of 
country visited by the snowstorm, they affected 
the road and the railway lines equally. 


1038. You spoke about your department being 
concerned in the manufacture of cables, did you 
not ?—No, all cables are manufactured by out- 
siders. I spoke of the testing of cables during 
manufacture. 

1039. You spoke of one important division of 
your office as having to do with the records. 
Now is it not the fact that there is a great amount 
of recording done in connection with the engi- 
neering department of the Post Office !—I do 
not think unnecessarily so, except it may be 
under the head touched upon’ by the Right 
honourable the Chairman, that is to say, that 
small works under maintenance are dealt with 
separately; but that does not involve a large 
outlay. 

1040. Is it not the fact that the Comptroller 
and Auditor General reports that your system 
of distinguishing items expended on maintenance 
under 1007. from those above is carried onjn such 
amanner as to be unintelligible to him. I[ find 
he says here, “ In no one of the 24 cases referred 
to, could my department under the existing 
system have detected the fact that the works 
in question involved an expenditure of up- 
wards of 100J. each” ?--He would detect it, 
I think, on the certificates that we send in, as 
regards works of construction. 


1041. Then as to this matter, what is the pro- 
cess; supposing a lineman is sent a journey, for 
which the cost of fare would be 1s. by railway, 
what steps must be taken in that case >—He 
simply fills up a blank warrant form, and pre- 
sents it to the railway company, and they give 
him a ticket in exchange for it. 


1042. In the first place this warrant form con- 


sists of three parts, does it not ?—Yes; I am not 
m4 sure 
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sure whether that has not been reduced to two 
recently. . 

1043. He gets one of those parts; he hands 
the second to whom ?—To his inspector. 

1044, And what does he do with the third ?— 
The third he would not have to fill up at all; 
that would be filled up. when these two blank 
forms were given to him for use. 

1045. Whom is the third filled up by ?—The 
third-the inspector or superintendent holds and 
records upon it that he has entrusted that warrant 
to a lineman, naming him. 

1046. Then the lineman goes to the company 
and they pass him ?—Yes, they give him a ticket 
in exchange. 

1047. Then the docket has to be cleared by the 
railway company ?—They have to enter it in 
an account. 

1048. To whom do they send it?—To the 
divisional engineer of the district. 

1049. And he enters that somewhere ?—The 
account is checked by his clerk; it would be 
checked by the counterparts of the warrants 
they send with the account. : 

1050. Could you give the Committee how 
many entries and counter-entries of checking 
this ls. railway ticket would involve ? — The © 
clerical Jabour is reduced to a minimum, and is 
very small indeed and not worth notice compared 
with the objectionable practice of having to 
entrust the cash to and keeping a cash account 
with the lineman. 

1051. Do not you think that that could be 
avoided by arranging for a season ticket over a 
section of the line ?—That has been done where it 
has been found that the number of journeys over 
a particular section or group of sections is suffi- 
cient to warrant the cost of a second-class season 
ticket. 

1052. No arrangement has been attempted 
with the railway companies to find out whether 
they would give third-class season tickets ?— 
That has always been refused. 

1053. I understand you to say that there is a 
very elaborate account kept of the condition of 
the wires, and that this is worked out elaborately 
even in the case of wires, whose condition is 
perfectly satisfactory, as well as those in which 
it is unsatisfactory ?>—A monthly test is taken of 
all important circuits, and the condition of that 
circuit is worked out with a view to detect any 
fallin the insulation, or any fault likely to oc- 
casion stoppage of communication before such 
stoppage actually occurs. 

1054. Is there no daily test taken ; is not the 
state of each wire worked out daily ?—A daily 
rough testis taken, but not in all cases worked out. 

1055. In many cases it is?—In some cases it 
may be; not in many. 


Chairman. 


1056. Your daily test is a short operation, and 
your crucial test is the monthly operation?— 
Aves. 


Dr. Cameron. 

1057. The daily tests are not worked out in all 
cases?—Not in all. It is not a long operation in 
any case. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 

1058. Are Post Office authorities kept ac- 
quainted with the improvements that take place 
in the telegraph business of other countries ?-— 
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1059. Is 1t any gentleman’s especial duty to 
receive those reports?—They are ali examined _ 
in the technical branch of the engineer in chief’s ~ 


office. 


1060. But it is no one’s duty more than any- 


one else’s ?—The electrician is at the head of that | 


office ; he is responsible for calling attention to | 
anvthing of the kind; but the engineer in chief | 


always sees those journals. 


1061. Does he ever go abroad to inspect what _ 
is going on in other countries, or does he merely | 
rely upon the reports sent to him?—Shortly — 
after the transfer he took a special tour on the — 


Continent. 
1062. But not since ?—Not since. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


1063. I will ask you a few questions about the 
stores; you said that you were responsible for 
the stores ?Yes, as representing the engineer 


in chief, my certificate is final. 


1064. All over the country ?—Yes, all over the 1 


country. 


1065. How many stations have you?—About 


35 depot ?—Thirty-four. 


1066. Do you know what stores there are in 


each depot ?—Yes._ 


1067. How often do you receive reports?—We | 


have a monthly statement. | 
1068. And do you yourself decide what addi- 
tions are required ?—-When any work has to be 


undertaken, the executive officer, if he cannot if 
provide the stores from his local depét, sends a 


requisition for such stores, certified by his 


divisional engineer, to the engineer in chief; then 
we either obtain them from the head factories or 
from a neighbouring jdepét, always taking into 
consideration the question of the cost of carriage. — 


If necessary we order new stores either through 

the factory or direct from the manufacturer, 
1069. Have you got a central store ?—Yes, at 

Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park. 


1070. From that store do you. supply your 


minor. stores?—As arule, z.e.,if the articleshave to! } 


i 


undergo any operation at the hands of the officers _ 


of the department, 


1071. Have you a storekeeper under you at — 


the central store ?—Yes, a superintendent of the 
factory, and he also takes control of the minor 
general depot at Bolton. 

1072. Then you practically consider him a 
storekeeper, I suppose ?—Certainly; and he 
supervises all the mechanical and other operations 
in the factory, as we repair there largely. ; 

1073. Can you tell me the amount of purchases 
made from the commencement. . 


September 1869 and March 1871. 


the figures in that report are correct. . 
1074. You bought, as it appears by that report, 


518,000 2. worth between September 1869 and : 


March 1871 ; 333,000 7. worth in the year ending 


31st March 1872; 170,000. worth in the year — 
ending 3lst March 1873; 63,000 JZ. worth in the © 
year ending March 1874, and in the nine months ~ 
ending the 3lst of December 1874, 33,0007. 


worth ?— Yes. 


1075. Would you tell me why there has been — 


such 


Did you pur- ~ 
chase 518,000 7. worth of materials between 
You have 
seen, probably, Mr. Blackwood, Captain Galton, 
and Mr. Rowsell’s report upon the stores?—Yes, 
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uch a diminution in the purchases ?—On account 
f the cessation to a large extent of construction 
vorks. " 

1076. What do you consider the total average 
manual consumption of stores ought to be in 
ralue ?—On maintenance the consumption is now 
\bout from 50,000 J. to 55,000 Z., perhaps rising to 
30,000 1. 

1077. And on construction ?—It depends upon 
the number of works undertaken or proposed to 
ye undertaken during the year. 

1078. Still youcan strike an average, probably. 
As much again, I suppose ?—Perhaps not quite 
0 much again; certainly not during the ensuing 
rear. 

1079. You have observed, probably, that not- 

withstanding the varying amounts of purchases 
made during the last four years, practically 
the stock kd at the end of the year has been 
about the same in value, namely, 180,000 /. at the 
end of the financial year in 1872, 163,000 /. at 
the end of 1873, 163,000/. at the end of March 
1874, and on the 31st of December 1874, 
161,000 /., showing almost uniformity of value of 
stock during the last four years, with a varying 
amount of purchase ?—Yes. You notice a great 
diminution in the consumption, and, to a certain 
extent, we have been drawing rather from stock 
than making new purchases. The stock now is 
reduced below the figures given in that paper. 
_ 1080. Is it a fact that no system with regard to 
purchases was established until after July 1872? 
— There was no formal system. The system in- 
herited from the Electric Company was pur- 
sued up to that date, perhaps with a little less 
formality. 

1081. Ergo, with less supervision ?>—Certainly 
not less supervision, but less paper formality. 

1082. But now you have more paper formality? 
—Yes, since 1872, when the system was intro- 
duced. 

1083. It is a fact, is it not, that not only with 
regard to the stores, but also with regard to 
general management, there is more office routine 
than there was under the old companies ?—Yes, 
there is. 

1084. In every department ?—Yes, I believe 


SO. 

1085. Now, after 1872, as I understand, a sys- 
tem was established ; is that the system which is 
now in yogue with regard to stores ?—Mainly 
the same. 

1086. Now you said that purchases by tender 
had been tried ; will you tell me how often it has 
been tried ?—You mean, as I understand, by 
advertised tender. Immediately after, or just 
about the time of the transfer, when very large 
quantities of timber, and. iron wire, and of in- 
struments were required, tenders were advertised 
for for those articles. 

1087. Is it not the fact that tenders were only 
advertised for once, namely, in the year 1869 ?— 
I do not think they have been advertised for 
since. The result of those advertisements was, 
that we got hold of, certainly, a larger number of 
manufacturers than would be necessary to secure 
competition in prices. 


.1088. And from that date up to the present 


time, no advertisements have ever been issued ? 
—I do not think they have. Tenders were sub- 
sequently advertised for for supplying and laying 
a line of underground pipes between Manchester 
and Liverpool. J 
0.104, 
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1089. And therefore it is practically impossible 
for outside manufacturers to tender, because 
they do not know what is required?—I do not 
say itis impossible. Although we do not advertise, 
we invite a sufficient number of tenders. 

1090, But as you do not advertise, it is prac- 
tically impossible for outsiders to know what 
your requirements are, is it not ?—I think not. 
IT think the stores used in telegraphy are 
sufficiently well known. 

1091. But is it not, practically, impossible for 
them to know what your requirements are, and 
how much you may want ?—Certainly not. They 
can always make the inquiry and get an answer. 

1092. By writing and inquiring what you want? 
—If they say, ‘‘ We are prepared to supply you 
with a given article,” or if they want a descrip- 
tion or specification of that article, they can 
always have it. 

1093. Is it a fact that, practically, there has 
been no competition for a large number of the 
stores purchased, inasmuch as the same makers 
have been applied to for prices on almost every 
occasion /—I do not think that can be alleged. 

1094. I will call your attention to paragraph 24 
of that report, signed by members of the public 
service. Paragraph 24 is, ‘“ There appears; 
moreover, to have been. practically no competi- 
tion for a large number of the stores purchased, 
inasmuch as the same makers were applied to for 
prices on almost every occasion. The number 
applied to was very limited, and the lowest 
tender was not invariably accepted ” ?—That is 
made up to the end of 1874, I think you will 
find. 

1095. That was a fact up to that time then ?— 
It was the fact then. For instance, in the case 
of gutta-percha wire. 

1096. Do not let us go into the particnlar 
things, but willfyou answer me, “‘ Yes,” or “ No,” 
whether this is correct in the case of “a large 
number of the stores purchased ” ?— That is cor- 
rect as regards the period referred to.: It should 
be stated that, although competition in many 
articles was limited, competitive prices from 
two or more firms were in nearly all cases ob 
tained when the required article could be pro~ 
cured from more than one maker. It should 
further be remarked that, although the value of 
the materials consumed by the department. is 
large in the aggregate, when a few of the chief 
articles are eliminated the remainder of ‘the 
amount is spread over avery large number of items, 
and the amount proper to each is’ not great. 
Many of the articles used in telegraphy) require 
to be of a special quality and make, diifering from 
those used in ordinary commerce. I¢ thus follows 
that in numerous instances the quantity required 
by the department of a particular article is not 
sufficiently great to induce makers, on the chance 
of a stray order, to take the trouble necessary to 
produce the quality required by the department. 
The orders are, however, of sufficient importance 
tomake it worth the while of our regular makers 
to take considerable trouble in order to retain 
our custom. Even in the case of the articles 
alluded to above, it has been the practice to di- 
vide the orders between two or more selected 
makers, both for the purpose of keeping down 
the price and of securing two or more sources of 
supply. Due attention being paid to price and 
quality, it has been considered better for the de- 
partment to be able to maintain a regular and 

steady 
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steady demand on a few select and reliable firms 
for certain stores, rather than to be repeatedly 
changing its sources of supply, with the result of 
failing to ensure a particular interest in meeting 
our requirements, and of making it the chief 
consideration of the manufacturer to obtain the 
largest amount of profit out of each particular 
order. By this course the risk and consequent 
inconvenience of an untried contractor failing to 
execute an order is greatly reduced. There are, 
of course, some articles to which these considera- 
tions do not apply, and which can be obtained in 
the open market. 

1097. I want to call your attention next to 
paragraph 26 of the same report. Are you 
aware that the Committee state that they “see 
no reason why the system of purchase by means 
of tenders publicly advertised for should not be 
adopted, as a general rule, in the telegraph service, 
liberty being reserved to pass over the. lowest 
tender for reasonsapproved by proper authority ” ? 
—I see that is the paragraph. . 

1098. Has it been attempted to do that ?—Not 


et. 
: 1099. Although this report was made, .I think 
you said in 1874, but I believe it is 1875 ?—It is 
dated 1875, but it refers to transactions up to 
December 1874, I think. 

1100. Then I should like to call your attention 
to paragraph 29 of the same report. Are you 
aware that the Committee said that “care should 
be taken that the area of selected competition is 
sufficiently large to prevent the growth of mono- 
polies ; it should also be borne in mind that 
frequency of purchase, especially of the same 
article, is to be avoided, better terms being pro- 
curable for larger quantities ” ?‘That has been 
acted upon. 

1101. Since when ?—Since the time when this 
report was framed we have been gradually ex- 
tending the area of competition, and also 
purchasing for 12 months, as a rule, where it 
could be done, without running the risk of buying 
at a hich price. 

1102. When you invite competition amongst. a 
select number of firms, do you invite it by a 
specification of what it is you require, or do you 
usually invite it by sample ?—By specification, 
and in certain cases by sample. 

1103. And may I ask, do you take the sample 
of any particular firm ?—No, we take the sample 
as an approved sample. 

1104. But I want to know whether this sample 
is the sample of a particular firm ?—Not neces- 
sarily. 

1105. For instance, with regard to wire, whose 
sample is it?— Well, we have two makers that 
we usually apply to for wire. 

1106. And therefore their wire would be used 
as samples ?—Naturally, if that is the best sample 
we can produce. But for wire we have a detailed 
specification. 

1107. Anddo youmean the Committee to under- 
stand that there are only two makers capable of 
producing wire which is fit for your purposes ?— 
Even the second of these two does not possess the 
means of producing wire precisely similar to that 
produced by the other maker. It is a patent 
manufacture. : 

1108. But because it is not precisely similar, 
does it follow that other wire may not be just as 
good ?—It is not so good. 

1109. You have two cases only on which you 
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can found that. Are you aware that some of the | 
finest wire made in the world is made on the Con- 
tinent ?— We have tried that wire, wire made in 
Westphalia, and different samples of foreign | 
wire. 

1110. When did you try it?—Some three or 
four years since. 

1111. Have you got the report of those trials? 
Not with me. et 
~ 1112. In the office have you ?—It is, I think, | 
sure to be producible. an 

1113. Do you mean the Committee to under- |) 
stand that there is only one firm in Great Britain | |) 
capable of producing the best class of wire?— | 
Wire rolled in long lengths and without a weld. | 

1114. Is it a fact, as stated in paragraph 35 of 
that same report from which I have already read, | 
that you have been in the habit of making “long 
formal contracts” ?—In some of the earlier pur- | 
chases, during the first two years after the trans- | 
fer, our contracts |were reduced to a formal con- | 
tract by the Solicitor of the Post Office. anil 

1115. And the Committee report that that is | 
“ quite unnecessary, and not so useful as the | 
simpler and equally binding instruments used in |} 
the War Office and the Admiralty.” Have you | 
since the date of that report adopted a simpler — 
form ?—No, we have not been buying stores in |} 
very large quantities. The stores we purchase | 
are so multitudinous in numbers that’ we have | 
not. made. any large purchases of any one | 
article. Ws: 

1116. Now I want to ask you a few questions | 
on another part of this report, headed “ Sale of 
Old Stores.” Are the sums which have been 
realised by the sale of old stores, as follows: im 
1870-71, 7502; in 1871-72, 1,5002; in 1872- 
73, 1,7002; im 1873-74, 7702; in 1874-75, 
700 2.; and then the factories sales, 1,300/., — 
2,300 1. 1,500 2, 9802., 1,500 1. ?—Yes. 

1117. Making a total of 13,000 7. in those five 
years ?—Yes. 

1118. Isit the fact that even for the sale of old 
stores you do not advertise publicly ?—A large — 
portion of the old stores sold in the country 
consists of the sale of rusty iron wires, or 
broken or retten poles. Those would not pay 
to pick up and collect and bring to a depot where — 
they would be worth advertising. You have to 
trust, in those cases, to get the best price that 
you can from local people who will remove them 
from where they lie on the roads, and bear all the 
cost of removal. | 

1119. Butin regard to old stores, is it the prac- 
tice to invite a few selected firms to send in ten-' 
ders for the purchase of your old stores?>—We 
have invited tenders froma considerable number, 
I think, in the case of old stores. | 4 

1120-1. From selected firms ?— From persons 


4 
A Pi 
i, 


_that the companies have done business with. . ? 


1122. From selected firms? — From a certain 
number of named firms. ‘i e 
1123. Would it not be obviously to the public 
advantage to invite public tenders in those cases; 
what difference can it make to the department Bs 
whether they sell to A. or B., provided B. can 
give a better price ?—It would not matter in the 
least ; I do not suppose that we shouldget better 
prices. ae 
1124. Have you never heard of what is called a 
knock-out ?— Yes. 
1125. Do you know that where’ selected 
firms are taken, it is very common for it to be 
arranged 
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arranged what prices shall be sent in?— We 
have no reason to suppose that it has been so in 
these cases. _ . 

1126. You have applied to the same firms over 
and over again ?—And additional firms; I think 
we have slightly extended our area. 

1127. When did you extend your area; was it 
last year only ?—I cannot speak positively as to 
that; I think im all cases we have had a suf- 
ficient number of offers to ensure our getting the 
best price. 

1128. Of course you are aware that the Com- 
mittee report that they “are strongly of opinion 
that the practice of periodical sales by public 
auction should be substituted for the plan 
hitherto adopted,” of sale by means of tenders 
from a selected number of persons ?—That is a 
part of their report. 

1129. Do not you think it would relieve you of 
a great responsibility if you, as representing the 
chief engineer, had nothing to do with the pur- 
chase of stores.?—I think it would be very incon- 
venient, as I have seen in other concerns, for the 
person who has to consume the stores, especially 
stores of such technical character as telegraph 
stores, if all the stores we had to use were pur- 
chased by another chief. 

1130. Are you aware of the system of pur- 
chasing stores which is now adopted at the Ad- 
miralty ?—I know that Mr. Rowsell is Director 
of Stores. 

1131. Are you aware of the system of purchase 
adopted there ?—No, I am not. 

1132. Provided that in another department it 
were the practice: for an independent officer to 
superintend the purchase of stores, subject to 
reference to individual officers as to the quality 
of the stores, you would see no objection, per- 
haps, to that plan being adopted in your depart- 
ment also?—I think the constant improvements 
and the constant changes made in telegraph 
stores would make it somewhat inconvenient for 
us to be tied up to yearly supplies through 
another department, especially considering the 
number of the articles required and the small 
quantities required of each of the greater number 
of articles. 

1133, With a reference to technical officers as 
to the quality of the stores proposed to be pur- 
chased, do you see any advantage in your having 
the actual purchase? — Not if there were unlimited 
opportunities of communication. with the officer 
making the contracts. J think such an arrange- 
ment as you have indicated might be possible, 
though there would be great inconveniences in it. 

1134. For instance, suppose the Admiralty 
were purchasing a large store of timber, do not 
you think that the timber you require, even 
native timber, might also be so purchased ?—I 
think it is quite possible. 

1135. Are you not aware that the area of the 
timber market has been very much enlarged in 
the last few years?—We have not been largely in 
the timber market at all in the last few years. 

1136. But the general area of it is enlarged very 
much, is it not ?—Probably. 

1137. But you have not taken any advantage 
of that?—We have a sufficient stock at the 
present time. it fae . 

1138. Do you not find any deterioration of 
timber in consequence of your keeping such large 
stores of it?—The stoppage of extensions has 
involved our having a larger stock in hand at the 
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present moment than we should otherwise have. 
When we bought, we bought for works considered 
to have been authorised. 

1139. Which have since been withdrawn?—The 
orders for proceeding with those works have been 
stopped. . 

1140. Then I will ask you generally ; in your 
opinion could not your staff be very much simpli- 
fied >—The supervising staff, do you mean ? 

1141. In your answers to the Chairman, you 
said, did you not, that practically, you had 
two heads to look after every man ?—Scarcely 
that. You have to add the number of men repre- 
sented by 30,000 /. for extra labour, and also the 
men represented by the labour portion of the 
cost of the several works under Sub-head O. 

1142. Donot you think you could return to the 
simpler system of the telegraph companies ?—It 
would be possible, no doubt. 


Chairman. 


1143. The Post Office, you are aware, as a 
Sb department, is under the Treasury ?— 

es. 

1144, This report which the honourable Member 
has alluded to in regard to stores is a report from 
a Treasury Committee ?—-Yes. 

1145. That report is still swb judice under the 
Treasury, is it not, and has not yet been adopted 
and sent to the Post Office for action ?--It has 
not been promulgated, nor have we received in- 
structions to act under it. 

1146. And may not that explain the natural 
difficulty to the honourable Member of under- 
standing why you had not acted on the recom- 
mendations of this report ?—That is the sole and 
entire explanation. 


Mr. Ripley. 

1147. You referred to the factory ; have you 
stated to the Committee where it was located ?— 
At Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, is the chief 
factory; there is a minor factory at Bolton, in 
Lancashire. 

1148. With regard to those factories, I presume 
that all: the instruments requiring repairs, be- 
yond the casualties which can be repaired by 
linemen and others, are sent to these places to 
be repaired ?—For all large repairs they are sent 
chiefly to the London factory ; for minor repairs 
there are attached to the large offices a mechanic 
who can repair all minor defects. 

1149. Who has charge of the London factory ? 
— A superintendent. 

1150. What is the extent of that factory; 
the number of hands generally ? — Generally 
about 100 hands. 

1151. Are they exclusively employed in re- 
pairs ?—Not exclusively in repairs; im repairs, 
and in testing, fitting, and sending out new stores. 

1152. Not making any new instruments?—Not 
as a rule, except patterns of any new instruments, 
or modifications of existing instruments. 

1153. New instruments, in fact, are purchased 
outside from the makers ?—Yes. 

1154. Some of these instruments are still made, 
are they not, under patents which have not ex- 
pired ?—Yes. 

1155. Others are open to competition ?—Yes. 


1156. In your opinion, would it be desirable for 
the Telegraph Department to make some of these 
instruments for which the patents have expired ? 
—I think, in the case of an instrument for which 
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you could give a distinct specification and a dis- 
tinct pattern, you probably could get it made 
cheaper by contract. 


“Mr. Meldon. 


1157. Have you any rule for the purchase of 
stores under which you act; do you purchase for 
present necessities, or do you lay in a stock which 
may be required for a year?—It depends very 
much on the article purchased. If it is an article 
likely to fluctuate in price, and if, when we want 
a supply, the price is high, we naturally make a 


limited purchase. If the price is low, we take 


advantage of the market. 

1158. For instance, in timber, do you lay in 
a stock for 12 months ?—Certainly, in the case 
of timber we are obliged to do that; for, in the 
first place, foreign timber can only be floated 
down at certain periods of the year; it can only 
be imported at certain periods, in fact. 

1159. Would you tell me on what general rules 
you act?—Take oak cross-arms: oak trees are only 
felled during the month of May, and there are 
certain periods of the year when we can obtain 
them to the best advantage. 

1160. Do you obtain a stock of such stores for 
a year as a general rule?—Yes; especially if it 
is an article of consumption that has to he 
brought to one central depdt to be manufactured 
or fitted. But as to stores obtainable at any 
period of the year, and which cap be delivered 
by the manufacturer ready for use, we, as a rule, 
only buy as we want, because we send them 
straight away from the manufacturer’s to the 
nearest depdt for actual use. 

1161. As a general rule, of goods that can only 
be purchased at a particular time of the year, 
you lay in a year’s supply ; and other goods you 
buy as you want them ?—Yes; but we frequently 
contract for a year’s supply, and take them 
off the manufacturers’ hands as we want them. 

1162. In the purchase of stores do you adver- 
tise for tenders, or deal with such firms as you 
can. I believe the question has been asked 
before, but perhaps you will answer it again ?— 
We have not advertised since a short time after 
the transfer. The stores we use are not used, 
with a few exceptions, in any large quantities. 
The descriptions of our different stores are very 
numerous. 

1163. Are you the person to judge of the neces- 
sity of the purchase, and also to judge of the 
price to be given for the article purchased ; do 
you judge of the necessity and the price to be 
given ?—-We have monthly accounts showing the 
consumption of all articles, and the balance left 
in stock all over the country; and before we 
purchase we satisfy ourselves that we cannot 
draw from the chief depét, and also that we can- 
not draw from any other depét without involving 
an excessive charge for carriage. 

1164, But you are the person to judge of the 
necessities of the purchase, and also the price to 
bee at ?—Yes, as representing the engineer in 
chief. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


1165. Do you recollect the period when Major 
Webber was given a division ?—Yes. 

1166. At that time was there skilled labour 
easy to be obtained ?—Skilled and trained line- 
men were a little scarce at that time, because 
there was so much new work being put up just 
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My. -Cavendish Bentinck —continued. 


then, and the railway companies had drafted |) 
away a good many skilled men. — 2a 

1167. Had the employment of the Sappers any- | 
thing to do with that scarcity of labour; was it | 
on account of the scarcity of labour that the | 
Sappers were employed then ?—Not necessarily, |} 
certainly ; it was in compliance with the request | 
of the War Department. 

1168. But I understand that at that time when || 
Major Webber was given a division, Sappers | 
were then employed in other divisions as well? | 
—Some were sent north on some construction |} 
work, I recollect. MM 5 

1169. And were they sent there on construction — 
work in consequence in any way of a difficulty | 
in obtaining ordinary skilled labour ?—It was to | 
help to execute within reasonable time the large |} 
amount of work then thrown upon our hands. | 

1170. I want to know whether the employment | 
of the sappers was in any way caused by the — 
searcity of labour ?—I should scarcely think it | 
was. There were the Sappers available, and there | 
was all this work to be done; but had there been | 
no Sappers available we should have got through | 
the work, I think. I do not know that there _ 
would have been any particular difficulty in our — 
getting through the work; it might have been | 
delayed a short time, because we had such a vast | 


1171. I meant this, whether, when there were 
such works of construction going on, it was not 
more useful to you to employ Sappers than ordi- — 
nary labourers, on account of the scarcity of | 
labour?—You may regard that almost as an | 
emergency in which it might be well to avail | 
ourselves of military labour. a 

1172. Then it wasin consequence of the emer- 
gency that you did that ?—And to afford facilities 
for the training of the Royal Engineers. 

1173. In the early part of this year there was a 
breakdown, in consequence of the severity of the 
weather, was there not?—From a snowstorm. 

1174. The Sappers were employed then ?—For 
a short time then. . 

1175. They were employed, I suppose, I may 
say, from motives of emergency ?—Quite so. 

1176. I think the honourable and learned Mem- _ 
ber asked about the employment of Sappers on — 
the Great Western; were they then employed ~ 
on skilled labour or unskilled labour ?—They ~ 
were employed under the railway officers. A 

1177. They would therefore have to discharge 
whatever duties the railway officers imposed — 
upon them ?—Precisely so. : a 

1178. I should like to ask something more 
about the item recently included in the Post 
Office Estimates, under “Increase of Force”; 
as [ understood your answer it was not for an in- 
crease of force, but a sum which was taken for 
what you term unestablished force ?—That is so; 
the establishment, as originally drawn, was re- 
duced, under the supposition that certain ap- 
pointments described as vacant were absolutely 
vacant, whereas the persons filling those posts 


oes 


had been employed an insufficient time for us to 7 
be able to be sufficiently satisfied with them to — 
nominate them for appointments, and therefore 
they were incorrectly described as vacancies; 
that left a certain number of people unprovided — 
for, and those are the people represented by that 
item, ‘“ Probable Increase of the Force”; they 
were the lower grade of employés, the linemen 
chiefly. @ 
1179. With 
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1179. With regard to one question put by the 
Right honourable Member for Whitehaven, did 
not Mr. Scudamore state in his report in 1871 
that the Royal Engineers were employed at the 
request of the War Office ?—I believe he did. 

1180. You have stated to the Right honourable 
Gentleman that the Engineers were useful on an 
emergency. Now, may not that emergency very 
frequently occur, seeing that it has already 
occurred twice in the present year, namely, once 

im January and once in March ?—We have had 
no snowstorm( that was the particular emergency), 
until that occasion, since 1866. 

1181. No; but they were called out in January 
at 24 hours’ notice to repair the line near Glou- 
cester, and again in March at very short notice for 
the repair of lines in the suburbs of London; so 
that in point of fact, the emergency to which the 
Right honourable Gentleman has just alluded,has 
occurred twice within the present year ?—We 
have, in fact, been unfortunate enough to have 
had three snowstorms this year. 

1182. ‘The emergency has, in fact, occurred 
twice within the present year ?—Yes. 

1183. You seem to have said, in answer to the 
Right honourable Gentleman when he asked you 
whether the labour was skilled labour in which 
the Royal Engineers were employed as linemen, 
that it was not. Were they not on this occasion 
‘so employed ?—No, they were not, so far as [am 
aware. 

1184. In what way would they be employed? 
—In setting up the poles, or planting new poles 
and attaching the wires. 

1185. Could an ordinary labourer, called in 
for the first time, have performed that work 
without any previous instruction ?—In ordinary 
cases we should have employed labourers for that 
work under the direction of inspectors and fore- 
men. 

1186. Could ordinary labourers, called in for 
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that work at 24 hours’ notice, have performed 
that work without previous instruction, even 
under the superintendence of your superin- 
tendent ?—I cannot say what duties these men 
performed on this occasion; but certainly some 
of them would have to perform labour that un- 
skilled labourers would. 

1187. But as to the putting up of the poles, 
ou that have been done by unskilled labour? 
—Yes. 

1188. And the rest of the labour, generally 
repairing the telegraph wires, could that all have 
been done by unskilled labour?—I really cannot 
say upon what duties these men were employed 
by the railway company ; butin an ordinary case 
of a breakdown a foreman and wire man would 
take charge of a gang of men, and they would 
assist In setting up the poles, and the wire men 
in attaching the wires. 


Chairman. 


1189. Unskilled labourers, you mean? — Un- 
skilled labourers. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1190. But the men called in were not men em- 
ployed at present by the Post Office; but were 
ae brought from Chatham and other places ?— 

es. 

1191. Why, rather than bring those men from 
those places, did you not at once employ un- 
skilled labour, if unskilled was quite as good as 
that of the Royal Engineers ?—In this case I do 
not say that unskilled labour would be as good as 
these men, because they would have some know- 
ledge of the construction of lines; but I can- 
not say what these men were employed by the 
company upon as their precise duty. Most likely 
in setting up the poles that were broken down. 
Then they-had the advantage of being a dis- 
ciplined force. 
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Tue Ricut HonougaBLe Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, In THE CHare. 


Mr. Epwarp GRAVES, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1192. WHat is your position in the Post 
Office ?—Divisional Engineer for the North 
Western Division. 

1193. How long have you occupied that posi- 
tion ?—Since the transfer. eit 

1194. What were you previous to the acquisi- 
tion of the telegraphs by the State ?—Superin- 
tendent to the Electric Telegraph Company, for 
their Northern District. 


1195. In your former capacity were you re- 


sponsible for similar duties to those for which 
you are respunsible at present, or had you the 
wires used for railway purposes. inside offices to 
look after in addition ?—1 was responsible for 
the maintenance, not only in the offices, but upon 
the lines, both of the commercial and of the rail- 
way telegraphs. 

1196. Was your work confined to railway 
stations only —I had charge of the offices in 
towns, belonging to the Electric Telegraph Com- 


pany. 

1197. After you came into the Post Office 
was the character of your duties immediately 
changed ?—Yes, in two ways; the direct main- 
tenance for which I am responsible in my present 
sphere is chiefly upon roads; and I also gave up 
the charge of the conduct of commercial business, 


that is of the control and discipline of the staff, ~ 


traffic management, and so on, that I formerly 
exercised. 

1198. Did you find an organised staff in your 
division, such as you had before, to take command 
of ?—On the contrary, it was necessary to create 
the staff out of the remains, so to speak, of the 
ergineering force of the Magnetic and United 
Kingdom Cecmpanies, supplemented by such ad- 
ditional strength as we could procure. 

1199. Formerly you were at York, were you 
not ?—I was stationed’ there as my _ head 
quarters. 

1200. What became of the staff which you 
had when you were there ?— Almost the whole 
of it went into the service of the various railway 


" companies, 


Chairman—continued. 


1201. Not into the service of the State ?—Not: 
into the service of the State; I am speaking of 
the engineering staff now. eS 

1202. Were none of thé engineering force of 
the Electric Company available for the service 
of the Post Office in your new district ?—-With 
the exception of two or three mechanics and a 
battery man, I believe the entire force went over 
to the North Western, Great Western, or other 
railway companies. 

1203. Then you had to organise a new force? 
—Yes, a new force. . 

1204. As divisional engineer, will you tell the 
Committee what is the scope of your powers, 
both as regards action and expenditure ?—I am 
responsible for carrying into execution all the 
works that may be authorised, for the discharge 
of the ordinary duties of maintaining and uphold- 
ing the lines, and the apparatus in the offices, and 
for the control and discipline of the engineering 
staff; I may also call myself the representative 
of the engineer in chief, as inspecting officer of 
the system, in the district for which I am 
responsible. _ 

1205. You have not yet mentioned what your 
district is ?—My district includes that section of 
England that may be roughly described as lying 
within an irregular-cirele drawn from Liverpool 
by Manchester and Derby to London, and then 
across by Oxford and Gloucester and Hereford, 
to Aberystwith ; independent of being inspect- 
ing officer, so to speak, of the lines directly under 
my charge, I am also responsible for the super- 
vision of the railway companies who contract to. 
maintain wires. 

1206. 1 also asked you in regard to expendi- 
ture ?—With regard to expenditure, the larger 
portion of that is rigidly defined by strict autho- 
rities, either standing authorities founded upon 
the Estimates, or special authorities that have to 
be obtained before outlay is made; for anything 
exceptional that arises, I have only power to 
authorise or expend an amount equivalent to 3 /. 
in one fortnight for each superintendent's district 

in 
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in labour; but when I say ( have ory that 
“power, it should be understood by the Com- 
mittee that if the facts in my judgment warrant 
it, I should not hesitate to expend a much larger 
sum, and to ask for covering authority. 

1207. That is to say in any emergency, such 
as a breakdown by a snowstorm or by a gale, 
you would take upon yourself the responsibility 
-of spending more?—I should take upon myself 
the responsibility of incurring whatever outlay 
was necessary. 

1208. But under ordinary circumstances, does 
not the limitation to 60s. for labour involve a 
great deal of reporting, backwards and forwards, 
Bom the divisional engineer to the engineer in 
chief’s office ?—It involves an infinite subdivision 
of heads of account, and each head of account 
-carries with it special work. 

1209. Do you think that might be remedied ? 
—I think it is possible, by new arrangements 
and regulations, to remedy it without involving 
any evils. ; 

1210. Do you report solely to the engineer in 
-chief, or have you any communications direct 
with the Secretary?—In matters of ordinary 
engineering business I report solely to the 
engineer in chief; but there are various matters 
‘dealt with by the divisional engineers, not strictly 
-of an engineering character ; on those I report to 
‘the Secretary. 

1211. That is if the Secretary asks you for a 
“report, I suppose?—Yes. But beyond that there 
are certain special heads of formal business, 
dealing, for example, with measures of local 
rating, questions of payment for way leaves, and 
so on, in which the ordinary correspondence is 
with the Secretary. : 

1212. Do you consider the organisation which 
‘has been described to us in detail by previous 
witnesses (I mean the organisation of an engineer 
in chief, divisional engineers, superintendents, 
inspectors, and linemen) was really a necessary 
organisation at the period of its establishment ? 
—I do. 

1213. Why ?—Because at that period, so far 
from being superfluous, the machinery con- 
structed was scarcely adequate to cope with the 
~work thrown upon it. 

1214. Why was the pressure so heavy ?—Not 
merely had maintenance to be carried out (and 
‘maintenance at that period meant the absolute 
renewal of nearly all the old road lines), but 
‘a system of extension and construction and 
-addition to the system had to be forced on at very 
high pressure, realising an amount of work such 
as has never been done in telegraphs in the same 
period since their erection in this country com- 
‘menced. Fa BES 

1215. Does the necessity for that organisation 
exist now?—It is now too cumbrous for its 
work. “ash 

1216. Then you agree with those who have 
already stated that to us ?—I do. 

1217. Do the officers of the engineering staff 
discharge any other functions than those of con- 
trolling the men of the lower grades for whom 
‘provision is made in the Estimates ?—They do. 
The Estimates provide only for the established 
staff, that is for the staff recognised by the 
‘Treasury as being entitled to establishment and 
ultimate pension; but engaged on duties of 
ordinary maintenance there is a number of 
0.104. F 
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men in many divisions fully equal to those 
established, employed on the same work as the 
established force proper. 

1218. You are speaking of linemen now ?—Of 
linemen, and I may add a few clerks. In addi- 
tion, there is the entire force occupied in works 
of construction, extensions to new offices, the 
erection of additional wires, the erection of 
private wires, and, finally, there remains the 
supervision of the railway contractors, who deal 
with a large part of the system. 

1219. Then are you of opinion that the excess 
of force does not exist in all ranks of the staff?— 
Certainly not, if the force be measured by what 
appears upon the Estimates. The linemen, for 
example, are infinitely below the present require- 
ments, as they have to be supplemented by the 
non-establishment men of whom I have spoken. 

1220. And for whom a larger sum is paid ?— 
And for whom a larger sum charged as labour 
not appropriated to distinct divisions, is paid. 
Inspectors, also, who are not officers, as a rule, 
in the proper sense of the word, are redundant 
only to a slight extent. In the higher ranks 
there is a very considerable redundancy. 

1221. In the ranks of superintendents and 
divisional engineers, you mean ? — In _ those 
ranks, 

1222, Have you not recently, in conjunction 
with Mr. Preece, made a Report to the Secretary 
upon the re-organization of the engineering 
establishment ?—In January last we were in- 
structed by the Secretary to inquire into the 
whole question of the cost of the engineering 
establishment, and in accordance with those in- 
structions a Report has been submitted. 

1223. Will vou explain to the Committee what 
is the substance of the propositions submitted to 
the Secretary in that Report, generally ?— That, 
excepting for Ireland, the office of divisional 
engineer should be abolished; that the number 
of superintendents should be greatly reduced 
(I can give the exact figures of reduction, if 
desired) ; that their sphere of action should be 
enlarged, and their responsibility increased; that 
the London office should undertake more direct 
duties of control, so as to have a closer grasp 
than at present of the entire system; and that 
various subsidiary reforms, in the way of simpli- 
fication of accounts and records, should be carried 
out, in order to lessen the clerical force now 
needed. 

1224. Asa general result, you think that an 
economy of about 13,0007. a year might be pro- 
duced by these reforms?—I think that an 
econowy of fully that sum might be produced. 
I believe that it would be possible in practice to 
carry it further, although against that must be 
put im some cases the necessity of increased pay- 
ment to individuals on the score of greater work 
and responsibility. 

1225. Have you formed an opinion as to the 
suggestion made in the Treasury Report, that it 
might be possible to employ the divisional 
engineers as surveyors of postal districts ?—I do 
not believe that it would be possible to make any 
such arrangements with advantage; I do not 
think it could be even wisely attempted. 

1226. Why do you think so?—First, because 
the divisional engineers are too few in number, 
and the duty of a postal surveyor, as I under- 
stand it, requires a very close and minute per- 
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sonal knowledge of all the staff and all the 
duties of his district. Secondly, because the 
divisional engineers of telegraphs, ignorant as 
they must of necessity be for a long time, of 
even an outline of the requirements of postal 
operations, could only depend upon postal assist- 
ants for information and guidance; and thus in 
effect you would apparently substitute a few 
chief officers for many, with the result that for 
each chief officer you should read, in fact, that 
you had handed over the whole discretion and 
decision of the service, so far as it rested with 
him, to a junior lieutenant. 

1227, But taking the reverse view, could not 
a postal surveyor do a considerable amount of 
work that the divisional engineer now does, if he 
had adequate technical assistance ?— Very much 
the converse of the arguments that apply to the 
former proposition appears to me to apply to the 
alternative. You would place the responsibility 
in hands ignorant of the needs. No doubt a sur- 
veyor could endorse a technical assistant; but the 
result must in practice be this, that except in a 
very few cases one of two results must follow: 
either the surveyor would simply accept all that 
his assistant told him, or, if he chose to overrule 
the technical knowledge of such assistant, in ac- 
cordance with his own fancies, he would be sub- 
ject to perpetual appeals from such assistant to 
the higher authorities, and I doubt greatly 
whether the interests of the service or discipline 
would be forwarded. ms 

1228. Is there much technical knowledge, in 
the ordinary sense of the term engineering, em- 
ployed in keeping up posts and wire?—A good 
deal more than is generally ascribed to it. The 
proper keeping up of posts and wires involves a 
very competent knowledge of the electrical con- 
ditions under which wires work; and, secondly, a 
fair knowledge at least of mechanical powers is 
needed for their proper construction. One can 
do the ordinary work of maintenance by very 
ordinary hands, but the supervision must be in 
very competent ones, if it is to be effective. 

1229. What is the extraordinary amount 
of technical knowledge involved in keeping 
up posts and wires; take the question of 
testing: supposing there is a fault between 
London and Glasgow, would you describe to the 
the Committee generally how that fault is 
traced, assuming that it is under your own con- 
trol, and not under the railway ?--Taking the 
wire between London and Glasgow, the first thing 
I do is to provide for disconnecting points, as 
they are termed, that is to say, to carry the 
wires into offices at certain distances apart. As- 
suming, for example, that the wire is led into 
Rugby, Stafford, Manchester, Preston, Carlisle, 
Glasgow ; London, we will say, finds signals 
fail to Glasgow ; his first step would be to take 
the half-way house, Manchester, and ask Man- 
chester to disconnect the wire, or to put it to 
earth, as the case might be, according to the 
nature of the fault, and so he would determine 
whether the interruption was north or south of 
Manchester. If it were south of Manchester, he 
would then repeat the process to another half- 
way house, say Stafford. Having ascertained, 
we will suppose, that it was south of Stafford, 
he would do the same thing with Rugby, until 
at last he had localised it, and narrowed 
the district on which the fault must rest 
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to a particular length between two _particu- 
lar points; then the officer and the linemen 
directly concerned in the maintenance of that 
particular section would be warned and called 
upon to proceed immediately to remove the 
cause of the interruption. 

1230. But how much -technical knowledge is 
required in that? I presume, ultimately, you 
will get the fault located in about a 10-mile 
length; a great deal-of that testing is mere tele- 
graphing work, to find out whether the fault 
exists between one station and another, is it not? 
—That simple form of test to which you now 
refer is in effect nearly all performed by clerks 
in the offices, and is not very technical. ; 

1231. Supposing you find that the fault-is in 
a 10-mile length, who proceeds to repair it; is it. 
not the linemen ?—The linemen are distributed. 
at certain distances apart, so that, particularly 
on main roads, that is to say on roads carrying 
many wires, they may, as far as possible, be 
within 20 or 22 miles of each other; and, as a 
rule, the distances in which the faults are 
localised are between those two points. The 
linemen are warned, and they proceed until 
they meet and find the fault. 

1232. In that operation there is not much 
technical knowledge involved, is there; does not 
the technical knowledge resolve itself into the 
insulation of the wires, and the proper stretch- 
ing of the wires between post and post ?—Yes, 
and also the knowledge of the conditions that 
affect the maintenance of insulation, and the 
recognition of the variation of the conditions upon. 
long and short wires. ; 

1233. Supposing you have an intelligent sur- 
veyor, assisted by a competent technical officer, 
is there anything in that that he is not capable 
of performing without being brought up as am 
engineer ; that side of the question involves little 
difticulty ?-—The difficulty rests rather with ap- 

aratus and apparatus management. 

1234. I think in your Report you have recom- 
mended that, to a considerable extent, the. 
apparatus should be adjusted by clerks in the 
offices, if some motive is given to them to ac- 
quire a higher intelligence?—I believe much 
may be done in that way. 

1235. That, again, is a case with which the 
postal surveyor comes into immediate connection ?. 
—As regards the discharge of what I may call 
the ordinary or daily duty of regulation cer- 
tainly. 

1236. But clearly not in a mechanical difficulty ; 
that goes to the factory ?—Certainly ; and not 
where the question arises of the employment of 
particular forms of apparatus. 

1237. But what I am trying to ascertain now, 
for the information of the Committee, is whether 
there are not two things, a higher engineering 
knowledge that must exist in the central office 
itself as the heart of the system, and a small 
amount of technical knowledge which might be 
used for maintenance of wires and posts between - 
station and station?—-No doubt there is that 
difference. . 

1238. You have mentioned in your Report 
that you consider that the number of superinten- 
dents might be diminished., Do, you suggest a 
diminution of the, first. or second class super- 
intendents, or both ? —Indiscriminately. The idea 
that we had in our minds was to retain the best 

men 
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men without regard to their special present 


ade. 

1239. If Lunderstand you rightly that you would 
abolish the divisions into which the country is 
divided, that would throw considerably more 
responsibility upon the head office, would it not? 
pik come do so. 

1240. In what way do you think that this in- 
creased responsibility can be provided for ?—By 
a modification, of the arrangement now existing 
in the London office. At the present, the en- 
gineer in chief is responsible for the entire ser- 
vice of the engineering staff of the department, 
but in practice the engineer in chief personally 
deals with but a limited portion of it. The 
assistant engineer in chief is also confined almost 
solely within the walls of the London office. 
The result is that anything like outside inspection, 
supervision, discipline, or control of the engineer- 
ing staff rests entirely with the divisional 
engineers, and it would therefore be requisite 
to so strengthen the London organisation as to 
provide for the duty ceasing to be discharged in 
the country, and needing to be dealt with at the 
central point. We conceived that the require- 
ments of the service in this way might be met 
by indicating three main branches of engineering 
work, each to be transacted by a responsible 
officer; one, the technical in the highest sense 
of the word, that involving the examination into 
scientific peculiarities, apparatus, and so on, 
_ submarine cables, and other work germane to 
it; next, the control, inspection, and so on, of 
the lines ; and then, dealt with entirely separately 
from the conduct of work, the management and 
check of the stores accounts, control of stores, 
depots, and general examination into matters of 
engineering finance. 

1241. Each of these being a separate branch? 
—LEach of these being a separate branch. 

1242. Now let us go into that a little; your 
engineer in chief at present produces unity in 
the management, does he not ?—In principle. 

1243, Not in practice ?—-Well, as I have said, 
in practice the action of the London office, as 
regards a large part of the work that seems to 
come under the head of central control, every- 
thing like inspection of what exists, is absolutely 
nil, 

1244. Is done by the divisional engineers 
alone, you mean?—Is done by the divisional 
engineers alone. ; 


1245. But perhaps that may be partly ac- 


counted for by four or five years of bad health 
ov. the part of your chief engineer ?—Partly, no 
doubt, but still from the nature of the case, with 
all the work of reference and decision, and all the 
time occupied with reference to questions of a 
scientific character, the chief engineer alone could 
not do very much. 

1246. Beyond that there would be the sur- 
veyor general?—Yes; but of course his duty 
would not have reference to engineering matters ; 
more to commercial matters. 

1247. Supposing your technical officer were to 
be a scientific officer having charge of new forms 
of apparatus, and matter connected with the 
instruments used, and supposing he were to say, 
“ There is a certain form of apparatus which 1 
think ought to be used,” he may come into 
collision with the storekeeper, and the store- 
keeper says, ‘ No, there is such a large store of 
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other apparatus in my department that I do not 
want to increase the stores”; and then the third 
person may possibly say to him, the one who has 
control over the lines and the wires, “ Your form 
of apparatus is not at all suited to the system 
which I have upon my lines”; how do you bring 
those three clashing separate interests into unity 
without one responsible chief?—The responsible 
chief, of course, in that sense, must be the secre- 
tary. ’ 

1248. Who has notechnical knowledge ?— Who 
has no personal technical knowledge. 

1249. Have you any suggestion to make as to 
how to get these three persons into unity of 
administration ?— There is no doubt that the 
separation of branches in that way is an apparent 
blot; but it was devised as being likely to render 
the best practical results under existiny circum- 
stances, and the unity that is undoubtedly desir- 
able we hope to obtain by the action of members 
of the three branches as a joint committee, so to 
ee on technical matters; and although I 
should hope that a difference of opinion, such as 
the Right honourable Chairman has pointed out, 
would very rarely arise, still, if it did arise, the 
probability is that two out of the three members 
would be in union. 

1250. Then you would use your executive 
officers as a board inside the administrative unity 
of the secretary ?-—Certainly. 

1251. And then the surveyor general, is he 
to be a member of that board?—In the report 
submitted to the secretary it will be seen that we 
deal with matters of an engineering character 
wholly ; in fact, our commission extended no fur- 
ther. But it certainly appears to me that in 
many very important respects joint action be- 
tween the engineering staff and the surveyor 
general would be of the greatest value. 

1252. Is it not the fact just now thatthe tech- 
nical knowledge possessed by high-class engineer- 
ing officers in the service, possessing a large 
amount of technical and scientific knowledge, is 
not practically fully available for the conduct of 
traffic >—Strictly speaking, it can hardly be said 
to be officially availed of for the conduct of traffic 
at all; although, particularly recently, the secre- 
tary often thinks it right to consult the engineer- 
ing officers in matters affecting traftic. 

1253. But is it not your opinion that if you 
had an engineering centre such as you describe, 
with such high technical knowledge, it might be 
made of the greatest importance to the economy 
of traffic throughout the country inside the 
offices ?—I believe that if the members of the 
engineering centre, such as we have suggested, 
were brought into close relation with the secre- 
tary, and were allowed to act when beyond the 
office as visiting representatives of the secretary, 
having authority to examine into and report upon 
traffic matters to him, very great advantage would 
accrue. 

1254. I suppose in that you include the sur- 
veyor general, for that is his duty, is it not ?— 
Precisely ; the surveyor general would, of neces- 
sity, undertake inquiry into matters of commercial 
traffic as his personat and principal duty. The 
engineers would, in a measure, take that as a 
secondary duty; but such secondary action, I 
think, would be very valuable. 

1255. In reference to what you said just now, 
if your right of advising officially were re- 
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—Certainly ; I believe that in ‘the service itself |} 


Mr. Graves. Chairman—continued. 


5 May. 1876 cognised, would a postmaster, for example, be 


expected to accept the divisional engineer’s advice 
as being practically an instruction ?—As things 
stand at present, a divisional engineer, I conceive, 
has no right, whatever to intimate even an opinion 
toa postmaster; although it is right to say also, 
in speaking for my own division, that I have 
always found the greatest readiness to adopt my 
suggestions, and have never had any difficulty in 
getting them carried into effect. Still, it is by 
courtesy of the postal officers and not by right; 
and therefore I assume that it would be a good 
thing in any future arrangements if some equi- 
valent authority was given to the chief engineer- 
ing officer as a right. 

1256. Then, according to your plan, do you 
propose that the junior technical officers should 
be made useful to the surveyors who have charge 
of the traffic ?—Directly, of course, the jumior 
officers would ke responsible to the head office in 
London; and as they would be much diminished 
in number, and have a wider area in which to 
operate, they would be pretty fully occupied. 
But in the selection of those to be retained care 
should be taken, as far as possible, other things 
being equal, te fix at the district centres. men 
who had from previous training a knowledge of 
traffic requirements and of management. Most of 
these men, although, of course, reporting to their 
own chief, would, I trust, become locally extremely 
useful to the surveyors in the way of advisers if 
called upon, and as practical assistants in matters 
needing advanced technical knowledge for in- 
quiry. ¥ 

1257. How do you supply your local technical 
officers in future?—Do you mean in succession 
to the men now existing? 

1258. Yes?—There are two modes: one, a 
certain number of inspectors on the present staff 
are educated men, who have entered the service 
with the hope of rising; this is one source of 
supply. Another, and a more extensive one, I 
think will be found in encouraging the senior 
clerks at large offices to turn their attention to 
the acquisition of advanced technical knowledge, 


in the hope of succeediiig by-and-by to vacan- 


cies that must present themselves on the engi- 
neering staff proper. 

1259. Then how do you propose that. the 
ordinary telegraphic clerks shall obtain a higher 
intelligence and become capable of working the 
trafic in a more scientific and economical 
method ?—By showing them that there is a 
direct advantage obtainable by themselves as a 
result of the acquisition of the knowledge it is 
desirable that they should possess; first the 
system of bonuses or gratuities, prizes, so to 
speak, obtainable by the operative or manipu- 
lating clerks on the recommendation of the 
engineering officer, but with the concurrence of 
the surveyor, because for disciplinary reasons 
his concurrence is necessary: and next by the 
secretary laying it down as a rule that, other 
things being equal as to seniority and general 
business capacity, preference for promotion shall 
always be given to the clerk who has shown 
himself possessed of technical knowledge and 
who is desirous of obtaining technical: infor- 
mation. 

1260. You desire to open a career to him by 
showing that the higher branches of the service 
are open to merit, and may be obtained by him ? 


men familiar with its needs and acquainted with 
its practical requirements can be trained, and 
infinitely more efficiently, even for the most 
technical posts, than the men who may pass very 
high-class examinations, divorced so to speak from 
practical work. 

1261. Would there be a great saving effected 
in smaller work at distant places if the clerks 
took charge of an instrument instead of always 
depending upon a lineman or an inspection to 
put it right when it goes wrong ?—At offices of a 
fourth or fifth grade, that is to say offices where 
there may be one telegraph clerk or so and at 
which no lineman resides, I believe that the 
operation of some such stimulus as that which I 
have suggested for the acquisition of knowledge 
(that is an occasional bonusin the event of doing 
what may be termed engineering work, and 
saving of money), would be of advantage; but 
with regard to the much more numerous class 
of small offices at which the work is done 
by agents, by postmasters receiving small 
weekly allowances to provide assistance, I do 
not think that any appreciable economy woul 
arise from the action of these people within the 
office. ; 

1262.: These are not your offices at all; they 
are offices by contract?—They are offices by 
contract, and very often the only available staff 
is a young girl. It is obviously out of the ques- 
tion that the work of washing batteries, cleansing 
them, and so on (the chief duty perhaps at 
such places) could be carried out by such an 
agency. 

1263. I happened to have occasion to send a 
telegram to-day in such an office, and on asking 
the telegraph clerk who repaired his instrument 
when it got out of order, he said that on all 
ordinary occasions he did it himself, and that only 
im a few cases had he to get the assistance of 
linemen. Do you think that not common ?—It 
is not common; there are a few cases where it is 
done with advantage, and may be encouraged ; 


but I am sorry to say our experience has been in - 


the majority of cases amateur assistance of the 
kind has generally ended in involving a greater 
cost than if it had never been rendered. 

1264. Is it not the case that in India and in Ger- 
many the instruments are taken charge of practi- 
eally by the clerks within the office ?—Certainly, 
and with parity of condition, it could be done 
here ; but in India (of which I can speak better 
than of Germany) there are two vital differences. 
In India, so far as I am aware, every telegraph 
office is in charge of a competent telegraphist ; 
secondly, the distances between these offices are 
so great that were it necessary to send for a line- 
man specially, the cost would be a most serious 
thing. | 

1265. But practically they do take charge of 
them, and do not find much difficulty, do they ?— 
I cannot speak from personal knowledge on the 
question of difficulty, but I believe they do take 
charge. ' 


1266. Would you shortly explain how the ~ 


work of a wire is ascertained by what is termed 
the tablet’ check, im order to see whether it is 
doing its proper amount of work or not ?—The 
tablet check is, in fact, a diary of the business 
done upon each wire between certain hours, kept 
at a certain number of selected offices. The very 

small 
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small offices do not keep them; the large centres 


0. 

1267. Once in eight days ?—Yes, once in eight 
days. At first they were introduced daily, but 
the labour arising therefrom was found to be too 
great, and they were reduced to eight days. The 
check consists of two parts, a detailed machinery 
and an abstract of results, The detail machine 
is a piece of paper kept by the side of each instru- 
ment, upon which the clerk as he despatches or 
receives a message marks each hour under a 

iven space, the time it has been delayed on his 
instrument, whether under five minutes or under 
10 minutes, or so on, the result being to show the 
hourly business on each wire. At the end of 
the day these sheets are codified, and a general 
statement is drawn up showing the total business 
done. during the hours for which the return is 
kept, that is from nine a.m. to six p.m. on each 
circuit, and also the delays to which the mes- 
sages were subjected, how, many were de- 
spatched in five minutes, how many in ten 
minutes, and so forth. 

1268. It has been stated to the Committee, and 
I wish to know how far it is true, that these 
tablet checks lead to considerable immorality in 
the offices, by inducing clerks to fabricate returns 
showing great speed in the use of their wires ?— 
Tam aad that the statement is not devoid of 
foundation; in fact, I know that cases have oc- 
curred justifying the charge. But I am bound 
to say that I think it is far too sweeping a state- 
ment to imply that anything like general im- 
morality is promoted by the action of these tablets. 
- Some months ago, in order to satisfy myself as to 
the extent to which they could be relied upon, 
particularly with regard to the total number of mes- 
sages (for that was the point that most interested 


myself), | compared the figures returned to me on | 


various tablets. For example, I received one from 
Birmingham showing certain, delays on wires to 
Manchester.. I took the Manchester tablet, and 
compared the Manchester statement of the same 
day as the tablet of Birmingham. One can 
hardly conceive the clerks at each end conspiring 
methodically to put down false figures ; and the 
examination of a number of these returns showed 
very trifling discrepancies. 

1269. In fact the tablet check is a sort of 
barometer which shows the rise and fall of work 
in a particular circuit ?—It does, and it enables 
you to contrast the performance of one circuit 
with another under analogous conditions. ; 

1270. Is it not the fact that with one division 
it is not used ; I mean in the metropolitan office ? 
—It is so. 

1271. But what is used in the metropolitan 
office is a very simple hourly return of the 
number of messages and the maximum delay 
during the hour?—I would rather not speak for 
the metropolitan office, for fear I may fall into 
error. 

1272. If such a check is found sufficient, 
would it not be a much simpler form than the 
tablet check !—I attach very little importance to 
that portion of the tablet check which graduates 
the delays into five minutes, ten minutes, and so 
on, Any return that gave me the total amount 
of work and a general estimate of the delay 
would be sufficient. 

1273. I should like to understand the relation 
between the surveyor general and the engineer in 
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their work. Supposing the surveyor general re- 
commends certain new wires, would the engineer 
under your plan have any other function than to 
estimate the cost of the operation and to carry it 
out if decided upon ?—Certainly. I take it that 
the surveyor general (for illustration) may re- 
commend that a certain new wire should be pro- 
vided to supply the needs of communication 
between Birmingham and Leicester. It would 
be his business to satisfy the secretary that such 
a wire was necessary, that the tratfic required the 
aid at all, and he might, from some certain local 
circumstances coming to his knowledge, suggest 
some mode of providing that wire ; perhaps some 
mode of obtaining it from re-arranging the 
existing wires. Then it would be for the 
engineer, possessing as he ought to do a closer 
knowledge of the material plant of the depart- 
ment, and more exact knowledge of the wires 
that might be set free or might exist as spare, 
to suggest. any modification of the method of 
carrying out the proposed arrangement that may 
strike him as desirable. 

1274. If you had your beard arrangement, 
would not that imply that the surveyor general 
and your three sub-divisions must act con- 
tinually in concert ?—Undoubtedly to a very 
large extent. : 

1275. Have you had occasion in your division 
to see the action of the special arrangements staff ? 
—I have. 

1276. What is your opinion of the manner in 
which it is worked?—lI believe that the idea 
that prompted the creation of the special staff 
was a perfectly sound one,and that the special 
staff has rendered very good service; but I 
believe that as now managed, it is not in all cases 
economical, and does not in all cases promote 
efficiency. 

1277. In what manner, in your opinion, is it 
not economical or efficient ?— The want of economy 
is chiefly illustrated by cases in which repre- 
sentatives of the special staff have been sent 
very long distances from London to remote parts 
of North Wales (which I bave now in my mind) 
to transact business; very often the transmission 
of a speech, for example. It has not been suffi- 
cient in value to repay even the fare of the clerk 
travelling. In many of those cases I know as a 
fact beyond question that the necessary force 
could have been drawn from neighbouring offices 
at a fraction of the outlay. It is, generally 
speaking, this line of objection that constitutes 
the want of economy, the sending or collecting 
together of a special staff force from great dis- 
tances when a cheaper force is available closer at 
hand. — 

1278. But is that very generally the case ?— 
At one period it was much more general than at 
present. Recently there has been a tendency to 
contract the operations of the staff in that way. 
I think more may be done by economising in 
that direction, although I still believe that a 
special staff is requisite. I did not answer 
another part of the question, that is, with re- 
gard to efficiency. The mode in which I think 
it somewhat limits efficiency is on accoant of the 
discouragement which the fact of the special staff 
making its appearance whenever any exceptional 
occurrence takes place inflicts upon the local 
staff. I think it is infinitely more important to 
encourage a wide average of zeal and efficiency 
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than to encourage a few officers to the highest 
point; and all the local officers find their oppor- 
tunities for distinction are gone when the special 
staff appears. 

1279. Are there not some instances in which 
it would be quite impossible for the local staff to 
undertake a certain duty ?—Yes, there are; and 
there are many instances where, although the 
working staff might be collected, a supervising 
force of more experienced men is needed. 

1280. What is your proposal, then; would you 
propose to consolidate the special staff with some 
other department, or in what way would you 
deal with it?—I should hardly like to formulate 
any opinion on that point. I have not formed 
one. I have gone no further than to say that I 
think it may be economised; and I think it is a 
subject for inquiry. 

1281. Have you directed your attention at all 
to the mode in which telegraphists are taught in 
the schools of instruction ?—I am aware of the 
mode in which it is carried out. 

1282. With regard to the telegraphists who 
have come out of these schools of instruction, 
have you found them possessed of any intelligent 
knowledge, or have they merely an empirical 
knowledge of manipulative processes? — They 
simply possess the empirical knowledge of ma- 
nipulation; they can read certain signs, and 
move certain keys up and down in a defined 
attitude. 

1283. Would you be surprised to find a skilled 
instrument clerk not knowing the difference even 
between insulation and the conductivity of a 
wire ?—I may almost say that I should be asto- 
nished if a junior clerk did know that. 

1284. Or that he did not know the difference 
between the wire portion of a circuit and the 
earth return?—I should expect him to know 
nothing about that. 

1285. Or that he did not know the difference 
between the zinc plate of a battery and the 
copper plate of a battery ?—I should doubt 
whether many of them would know that zinc 
and copper plates entered into the construction 
of a battery. 

1286. Is it your opinion that clerks with such 
an unintelligent knowledge of the work that 
they are doing are likely to be the most econo- 
mical machines for carrying it out?—On that 
point, considering the juvenile age at which the 
majority of the young clerks enter the service 
of the department, and seeing the exceedingly 
subordinate positions in which in the first place 
they are,employed, I do not think it matters 
much, as regards the discharge of the duties 
absolutely entrusted to them, whether they know 
anything of the laws which govern the machine 
they work or not; but what I think of infinitely 
more importance is, that as soon as they have 
attained a certain amount of operative efficiency, 
and understand the mechanical part of their duty, 
they should have an instruction, a school train- 
ing, which should afford them the means of 
acquiring the knowledge in which they are 
deficient. 

1287. Do you not think that a man engaged 
in any occupation, with an intelligent mind, 
ought to be something more than an ambi- 
dexterous monkey ?—Certainly. 

1288. But from what you say about manipu- 
lation, I understand that is all that your tele- 


Chairman—continued. 


graph clerks possess ?—I am afraid it would be 
rather unfair to the service if I were simply to 
say, “ Yes” to that. 
with what they learn in a school of instruction, 
the matter is precisely as you put it; but nearly 
all the intelligent ones learn much after they 
have entered the offices, and the great need 
seems to be to encourage them when they have 
acquired some knowledge of the formal routine 
in the offices. 


Mr. W. B. Denisen. 


1289. What means have the junior clerks of 
getting into a school ?—I am afraid I am not 
sufficiently up in that to answer the question. 

1290. As to the special staff, you say that it is 
very often found not to pay. Would you have 
an extra charge made to newspapers, under those 
circumstances, for special reports of speeches, 
and so forth ?—Not an extra charge. Until re- 
cently the department undertook the entire risk 
of the value of the traffic it might acquire. I 
believe newspapers, in some places, requiring 
special reports, have been required to guarantee 
a certain amount of business. 

1291. Recently ?—I should not like to say 
precisely; but I know that, within a recent 
period, the expense has been borne without such 
guarantee. 


i 


1292. On whose recommendation or application _ 


is the special staff sent down ?—Until within a 
few months past, I think, it was mainly a matter 
of the discretion of the officer in charge of the 
special staff; now, I believe, it is chiefly regu- 
lated by the Secretary. 

1293. What happens if an instrument is out of 
order, and the clerk in charge cannot repair it; 
is not the business of that office at a standstill 
until a skilled workman can be brought down?— 
If I simply answered, “ Yes,” I should answer 
delusively. A case of the kind very rarely 
occurs. At all the offices of any magnitude 
there is either entire, or in part, a spare apparatus 
at hand; it is only in very small offices in- 
deed that an absolute stoppage could arise, and 


‘with some 1,800 instruments in my own imme- 


diate charge such a case as that does not happen 
once in three months. 

1294, It has happened twice in the town in 
which I live ?—That must be an: exception. 


Mr. John Holms. 


1295. You said that you were formerly in the 
service of the Electric Telegraph Company ?— 
Yes. 

1296. You had there the control of the staff? 
—Yes. 

1297. And you have now in your division ?— 
Then I had the control both of the engineering 
and commercial or clerical staff; now of the: 
engineering. 

1298. Could you infurm the Committee upon 
what terms each class of persons were employed 
by the Electric Telegraph Company, the rates of 
payment, and the conditions upon which they 
were engaged ?—'The telegraph companies had no 
defined scales. Unlike a Government Depart- 
ment, there was no pre-arranged establishment. 
Young clerks (I am speaking now of the com- 
mercial or operative branch) usually entered at 
payments from 10s. to 12s. per week. They 
were not required to serve any fixed time er ae 
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fixed rate of pay, but were promoted either as 
vacancies arose or in accordance with proved 
efficiency. One great feature that distinguished 
the arrangements of the companies from those of 
the department in this respect was the inter- 
changeability of the staff. At a small country 
town you had a junior clerk getting a few shil- 
lings a week. He was efficient. A vacancy 
arose at a large town at higher pay, and he was 
sent there and received the value of the vacancy ; 
and this, I conceive, acted better in many re- 
spects than the existing operations of this de- 
partment. At present, the department fills its 
largest centres by learners educated in schools, 
and to a very small degree obtains help there 
from its smaller offices. I fancy the system of 
training your young entrants at low pay at small 
places, and then, when efficient, transferring 
them to higher offices at larger pay, has a double 
advantage. You obtain vour pupils readily, and 
also you preserve a tolerable average of efficiency, 
instead of having, as at present, a great number 
of slightly trained hands. Beyond these features 
I think there is scarcely any definite point of 
difference that I can mark. The rates of pay 
of the clerks in the service of the companies 
ranged from 10s. to 60s. per week. 

1299. Then when you speak of their inter- 
changeability you mean that they were engaged 
to make themselves generally useful and to go 
where they were asked to go ?—FEach candidate 
had to fill up a form of appointment before he 
was taken on as a learner, and the question 
therein was: “Are you ready to leave home if 
required?” and the answer was “Yes,” almost 
invariably. 

1300. Have you got that form of engagement 
now ?—I believe not. 

1301. Do you think it would be a good thing 
to have that as a condition for those employed 
in the same character as those in the company 
you were with?—I believe certainly it would 


1302. You had no arrangement in the old com- 
pany in which you were employed as regards 
pensions?—No; commercial companies, I believe, 
in very few cases have. 

1303. As regards the time of the engagement 
in the case of the companies I suppose it was by 
the week?--In the junior ranks; afterwards 
annually or quarterly. — 

1304. In the Post Office how is it with the 
junior ranks?—The appointment of clerks I have 
nothing whatever to do with, and I have only 
hearsay knowledge of the rates of pay. I think 
other officers would give that better. 

1305. In one of your answers you stated that 
you found} an excess of force, but not in all the 
ranks ?—-Of the engineering staff, certainly. 

1306. In which ranks did you find an excess of 
force ?—The higher. 

1307. And im which did you find rather a want 
of foree?—Absolute want of force, in the sense 

that there are not men performing the necessary 

duty, can scarcely be said to exist in any rank ; 
but the men borne on the Estimates for the lower 
ranks are below the needs, and they have to be 
supplemented by men paid as labour on the 
Estimates. Therefore there is no absolute want, 
but there is no surplus. 

1308. From time to time you have to fill up 
vacancies?—Yes, 
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1309. From what class of men do you do so? 
—In the case of inspectors, it has so happened 
that we have not had a single vacancy to fill up 
since the establishment was fixed, because the 
vacancies since arising have been economised. 
In the case of linemen the openings that have 
arisen (and they have been tolerably numerous 
from men leaving the service) have chiefly been 
filled by men who have acquired a certain 
amount of practical knowledge by working on 
construction operations and extensions of lines, 
and so on, who have been engaged as labourers 
though recognised as linemen. 

1310. In the case of linemen, I find here in the 
Estimates of this year that there are 57 inspectors 
and linemen receiving pensions just now ?— 
Yes. 

1311. I suppose that is one of the evils pro- 
bably arising from the want of arrangement as 
to engagement ?—I think I can explain that. 
These are not pensions given for service to the 
Post Office; they are pensions given under the 
Telegraph Act of 1868 to the staff of the late 
companies, then found redundant, or which the 
department was compelled to let go, in compen- 
sation for the loss of their prior offices. 

1312. But those inspectors and linemen were 
really engaged weekly, as I understand by your 
previous statement; upon what ground did they 
receive compensation?—Under one particular 
clause in the Act of 1868, which entitled them to 
it. Ifthe pay reaches a certain sum per annum, 
whether it be weekly or not, it has been ruled by 
the law officers that compensation must be paid. 

1313. Was there no arrangement made at that 
time, in 1868, that should the department have 
work that they could give to those men of the 
various grades, they should be ready to give 
their services ?—The position in 1870, founded 
upon the Act of 1868, was one that left the de- 
partmens very little latitude of action. Under 
one clause of the Telegraph Act, for example, it 
was made a matter of law that all the wires that 
the Post Office retained upon the railways, the 
commercial wires of the former companies, should 
be maintained and upheld by the railway com- 
panies, and the railway companies further, were 
empowered to require from the Post Office such 
telegraph facilities, or telegraph apparatus and 
wires, as might be necessary for the working of 
their own traffic and business. This was the po- 
sition in which the railway companies stood by 
Act of Parliament. Then, when 1870 came, 
the course they took with the Post Office was 
this: they said, “ We are bound to maintain 
and uphold, and keep in working bedess your 
wires upon our railways, and if you do not let 
us take to our employment the men who have 
hitherto upheld these wires upon these railways 
for the Electric Company, we cannot carry out 
our obligation, and your communications cannot 
be preserved.” The Post Office, therefore, was 
simply in a deadlock; it had no choice what- 
ever. The men went to the railways, because the 
railways had a, statutory power of keeping the 
maintenance. The Post Office had to surrender 
the men, because, if it did not do so, it could not 
carry out its contract with the public; its wires 
would not beupheld. Hence the Post Office sur- 
rendered the force; the railways obtained it; and 
the men obtained pensions, because the Post 
Office could not give them engagements. 
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1314. In fact, it is an unhappy dead weight on 
the department ?— Yes. 

1315. In your Report made in January last, 
I think you said that the general result was 
a saving of something like 11,0007. a year ?—In- 
cluding the Metropolitan Office, 13,000 /. If you 
look at page 23 of the Report you will see 
that. 

1316. You, in this Report, turned your atten- 
tion chiefly to the reduction of the force ?— 
Yes?) : 

1317. Did you take into consideration at all how 
you might utilise that force by extending the 
business?—I can hardly conceive any practical 
extension of the business, within any moderate 
period, that would require the continuance of 
the services of this number of expensive officers 
that we believe to be redundant. The reduced 
force of officers that we suggest could, so far as 
engineering matters are concerned, control a 
larger area, and provide for a larger business. 

1318. With regard to the tablet check, I think 
it was stated by you that there was a desire, no 
doubt, on the part of clerks, to show a great 
use of their wires by the number of telegrams 
sent, and also the great speed of those messages ? 
—That is the natural desire of human nature, to 
show that it can do things very well. 

1319. Is it not the case that it is of the greatest 
importance to obtain the greatest amount of work 
out of a wire in a given time that you can possibly 
obtain ?—Undoubtedly. . 

1320. In fact, commercial success depends 
greatly upon the speed at which currents of 
electricity can be sent through a wire of given 
length, does it not?—It depends, at least greatly, 
upon the number of messages which you can 
transmit through your wire in an hour; upon 
the number of shillings you can earn in the hour, 
in fact. 

1321. Speed is regulated by the rapidity with 
which currents can. be transmitted over the wire 
without coalescing ?—Yes. 

1322. Have you turned your attention to the 
question how to obtain the greatest amount of 
foree out of the existing wires? — Since the 
transfer, since the large increase of business has 
arisen continuously year by year, means have 
been adopted to obtain apparatus capable of 
transmitting messages with greater 
than you used to get; had it not been, in fact, 
for the increased speed, obtained from the me- 
chanism employed, it would have been impos- 
sible now, on the busier lines, to have carried the 
traffic. f 

1323. What number of words do you now get 
per minute out of a wire ?—It depends on the 
form of instrument. It is better to give the 
average number of messages per hour, and it 
depends also upon the length of the wire. Taking 
a wire 200 miles long, it is possible, by the use 
of the Wheatstone automatic instrument, with 
the Bain chemical recorder, to attain to a maxi- 
mum speed of nearly 200 messages per hour. 


Chairman. 


1324. That is the maximum ?—Yes. 

1325. From 60 to 140 is about the average, is 
it not?—Yes; but it must be remembered, when 
I speak of the Bain instrument, we have only 
used it on one wire, and the whole system is 
experimental at present. 
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Mr. John Holms. 


1326. That, of course, is the extreme amount | 
that you could send by the best instrument that | 
you now possess; but taking that generally in 
use, what is the average amount, the average | 
number of words, if you can give it, per minute? | 
—The instruments chiefly in use are instruments — 
worked by hand; that is to say, where automatic 
power is not called in. The speed at which they 
can be operated depends upon the speed at which 
the clerk can move his hand up and down, and 
makes certain signs and signals. The Morse 
inker, or the sounder, which is the Morse arrange- 
ment as regards sending, but with an arrange- 
ment to read by ear instead of by impressions on 
paper, is the ordinary kind of instrument em- 
ployed for most wires. The rate of speed cannot — 
be taken as a.fixed quantity ; it depends always 
on the distance. If I am working a wire 50 
miles in length, I shall always, with any mstru- — 
ment, reach an infinitely greater standard of 
speed than if I work a wire of 400 milesin > 
length. Therefore there is a little vagueness in | 
saying at what rate it can be done; but, on an 
average, we shouid consider that an instrument | 
worked by hand in a single direction, whether — 
ink printer or sounder, did fairly good work if it 
did 30 to 40 messages per hour; most instru- — 
ments ‘hardly dispose of so many. But by the | 
process of duplexing the wire, working it in both | 
directions at once, you simply double this number, | 
or rather. more; and extreme instances can be — 
shown in which in the hands of very expert 
clerks very large numbers. have been reached. 
Instruments of this form worked directly by the 
action of the clerk’s hand upon the key, do not 
transmit the message so rapidly through the wire. 
as the automatic apparatus; but they have one 
advantage, and that is this: the message is 
dispatched on the wire immediately it is brought — 
to the instrument; there is no process of delay 
necessary between the receipt of the message and 
its forwarding. In the case of automatic appa- 
ratus, Wheatstone’s and others that are capable 
of transmitting signals at very high speed, you 
have this drawback: before you can take your = 
message to the instrument, to bring the powers 
of that instrument into play it has to pass through 
a preliminary operation, namely, to be handed 
over to a clerk who punches out certain holes in 
a riband, and who prepares a tape to be put into 
the machine. This takes up a certain time, and 
in working with automatic apparatus you will 
find generally there is a delay of 8 to 10 minutes’ 
between the receipt of the message at the counter 
from the public and the time when it can be | 
handed over to the instrument to be dispatched. | 


Chairman. 

1327. Is it not the fact that in the case of an 
automatic instrument you generally wait till six 
messages are collected together in order to supply 
the punched paper ?—Yes; in other words, while 
if you have an accumulation of traffic, and 
your ordinary means of getting it off by hand are 
insufficient, the automatic apparatus is your sal- 
vation, yet, on the other hand, for absolute 
keeping down delay, if you have two or three 
wires worked by clerks singly you can get your 
messages off quicker. | : 


Mr. John Holms. 


1328. What proportion of duplex instruments 
have 
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have you at work in the kingdom?—I should 
say we have at least 100 circuits worked duplex, 
probably many more, half the circuits between 
the larger towns are worked duplex. 

1329. That system, is generally in use in 
America, is it not ?—It is. 

1330. And worked successfully there ?— Yes. 

1331. Then there is a system, as I understand, 
that is called the quadruplex system ?— Yes. 

1332. Have you used it in England ?—It has 
been tried experimentally, but so far not suc- 
cessfully. In a climate like ours, which changes 
two or three times in the course of a day, there 
is an enormous practical difficulty in bringing 
into successful operation the very fast speed 
arrangements, which are disorganised by almost 
every change of weather. I do not say that the 
experiment has been tried out; but I do say that 
we must always depend for the practical conduct 
of our traffic upon means very much short of the 
highest theoretical standard. 

1333. Is it the case that fewer hands are 
employed in America on their system; are you 
able to tell the Committee that of your own 
knowledge ?—I could only speak from hearsay, 
and without knowledge which would be of any 

_ weight. 


Mr. Watney. 


1334. I think you are divisional engmeer of 
the North Western district ?—Yes. 

1335. Where do you reside?—At Birming- 
ham. 

1336. Which is the centre of the district ?— 
Very nearly so. 

1337. You have five superintendents under 
you; where are they located ?—One of those is 
my personal assistant; the other four have each 
charge of definite sections. One is at Manches- 
ter: the next at Chester, for North Wales 
mainly; the next at Birmingham, for the local 
responsibilities immediately around it; and the 
other at Oxford. , 

1338. Then I think there are 15 inspectors 
under these, by the Votes?—I forget at this mo- 
ment, but no doubt you are right. . 

1339. And about 55 linemen ?—Yes; I may 
say that in my own division there are compara- 
tively very few appointments actually filled as 
linemen by men who are not established. I 
have a smaller proportion of extra men than most 
divisions. 

1340. Have you any extra men besides the 55 
linemen ?— Certainly. . 

1341. Can you give us approximately the 
number ?—It is a number always fluctuating. 
The 55 men on the Estimates include linemen 
generally ; mechanics, that is to say, men who 
are engaged in shops in the towns of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham in the repair of ap- 
paratus; and in addition to those I have some- 
thing like 10 men who are doing duty as line- 
men; that is to say, who have a defined duty 
over sections of country where they are situated, 
who are paid in the item, “United Kingdom, 
Labour, 30,0007.” hate 

1342. What proportion of that 30,0002. is spent 
upon your division, approximately ?—I am afraid 
I could not tell you offhand, and the figures 
themselves would be of little value, for this 
reason. When I tell you there are these 10 men 
in addition to the 55, 1 say there are these 10. 
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men localised and recognised as having fixed 
maintenance duty; but I dare say, in addition, in 
my division there is always a force, varying from 
40 to 50 men, employed in works not of main- 
tenance, but in constructing new wires, private 
wires, or extensive renewals of timbers, \ special 
operations, in large gangs, and they fluctuate 
year by year. 

1343. Can you give the Committee any idea 
how your own time is employed; how much in 
your office, and how much in travelling ?—I am 
afraid the illustration drawn from my own ex- 
perience recently would not be a very valuable 
one, for this reason; for between two and three 
years past I have been very largely occupied in 
all kinds of special duty; so much so in fact that 
very much of the ordinary duty of my post has 
had to be delegated. I have personally been for 
the last two years greatly engaged in the repre- 
sentation of the department in arbitrations with 
railways, and settlement of claims; so that the 
actual facts are altogether abnormal. Speaking 
however as to what it might be if things were in 
the ordinary condition, I believe, speaking 
generally, I ought to be about one-half of my 
time at home, and one-half of my time on the 
lines, and absent from home. 

1344, What is the length of your district ?— 
The mileage of road that I uphold, that is to say 
the mileage of poles independent of wires, is be- 
tween 1,600 and 1,700 miles. The wires carried 
on those poles are between 11,000 and 12,000 
miles. In addition, I am responsible for the 
supervision (or rather for seeing that the con- 
tractors carry out their bond) of over 9,000 
miles of wire on certain railways. 

1345. Have you any allowance for travelling 
expenses, or how is that arranged ?—An allow- 
ance per diem when away from home. 


é Mr. Allsopp. 


1346. How many railway stations have been 
closed as telegraph offices?—I could not give 
you any information on that point. 

1347. You can tell me im your own district, 
cannot you ?>—No; because itis a matter of their 
employment for traffic purposes, and the commu- 
nications would not. be made through me. I 
have no direct personal knowledge. I can say 
this within my knowledge, that in one or two 
cases the departraent has been nearly compelled 
to close offices to a large extent, on account of 
difficulties, obstructive action, and unreasonable 
demands on the part of the railway companies ; 
but I cannot answer for any special cases. 

| 


Mr. Cubitt. 


1348. The damage caused by storms to wires 
and poles is a very material element, is it not, in 
the expense of maintaining the telegraphs ?—It is. 

1349. And is it one which you think will be 
lessened with the increased experience of the 
country ?—I should be afraid to anticipate any 
great benefit from that source. The present year 
has been one wholly exceptional. We have suf- 
fered more in it than in any year since 1866, and 
there has never been, even in 18€6, a case of so 
many continuous entire interruptions. I trust, 
then, that the present year is an exception, not the 
rule ; but I cannot hope that the average damage 
will be materially lessened, because there is this 
fact to be borne in mind, we are, from the nature 
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of things, continually tending to increase the 
weight of wire carried on the poles, rather than 
to decrease it. Of course the increased bulk, 
exposed to the pressure of the storms, hardly 
gives hope of lessened effect. 

1350. You are not making discoveries, then, 
as to a more secure way of fixing or placing the 
wires ?—-We know that they would be infinitely 
more secure in many cases if placed underground, 
but the difficulty of placing them underground is 
one partly of finance and partly electrical. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1351. I believe that, in conjunction with 
Mr. Winter and Mr. Preece, you drew up a 
joint Report last March upon the reorganisation 
of the engineer’s branch ?—I did. 

1352. And you say, on page 3 of your joint 
Report, that, “ in order to obtain correct measure 
of the actual requirements to be provided,” you 
‘“‘ thought it necessary to visit the head quarters 
of every divisional engineer and superintendent 
in the United Kingdom” ?—We did say so, 

1353. Now is this the case as regards the 
eastern division? — Certainly not, because the 
very terms of our commission excluded the Royal 
Engineers, and therefore, of course, the Report has 
reference only to civilians. 

1354. Then none of your remarks, as to the 
existing organisation and its defects, refer to the 
eastern division ?—They do not. 

1355. I think you said just now-that you-were 
unable to say how much of the 30,000 J. esti- 
mated for labour in 1875-76 was expended in 
your division ?—I cannot. ~ I had figures supplied 
to me by the accounts branch of the engineer in 
chief ’s office to show me the actual total outlay 
for salaries and wages, and the total in each 
division of the kingdom for the 12 months ending 
3lst December 1875; but I cannot. subdivide 
the labour total that you find in the vote. ° 

1356. You cannot say how much was spent in 
skilled and how much in unskilled labour of the 
sum allotted to them ?—No, I cannot; no doubt 
the figures could be worked out. 

1357. On page 8 of your Report you state that 
the eastern division could be maintained by one 
superintendent and five inspectors; but you 
state nothing as to the probable number of clerks, 
mechanics, and linemen. Can you give me any 
idea as to the probable number of clerks, 
mechanics, and linemen likely to be required in 
the eastern division under the proposed scheme? 
-—No; I think it would be unwise to do so; as 
we have not inquired into the facts of the division, 
opinion would be empirical, and without founda- 
tion. 

1358. You say, on that same page 8 of your 
Report, that you are “assured that a material re- 
duction would be possible in the aggregate num- 
ber of clerks, mechanics, and linemen now sta- 
tioned in the eastern division.” May I ask you 
how you obtained that assurance ?—Certainly, 
from this fact: it will be observed on page 566 of 
the Estimates that provision is made in the eastern 
division for the employment of seven clerks. In 
the last financial year they were 10; but by 
economising they were reduced to seven; and as I 


conceive it possible (and should be perfectly pre- 


pared to be personally responsible for the success 
of the experiment) to provide for the eastern 
division with one additional superintendent who 
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would have two clerks attached to him only, I 
am clear that a reduction in the clerical force is 
possible. 


I could save five clerks out of the total number of 
clerks and linemen together coming to 37, I 
think I should be justified in the expression of 
opinion that we have put forward. 

1359. I see, by referring to the Estimates, that 
the total number of individuals employed in your 
division, the north-western, is 90, and in the 


I am not so clear as to the other 
heads, because it needs personal inquiry; but if 


eastern the total number of individuals employed | 


is 47 ?—No doubt. 

1360. Do you consider that the total number 
of 47 individuals employed in the eastern 
division is excessive in the same way as you, 
according to the terms of your Report, consider 
90 excessive im your own division, the north- 
western division, and in the same proportion? 
—It would be unfair to the eastern division 
to profess to give a precise opinion without 
having made a detailed examination such as that 
which justified the opinion put forward in the 
case of the civilian districts. But I am perfectly 


prepared to say this, that if 47 persons be a 


necessary staff for the eastern division, then 90 
persons are a smaller staff pro raté for the north- 
western: division; and as I admit that the staff 
of my own division is too costly, so 1 certainly 
say that the staff of the eastern division is too 
costly, or too numérous> 

1361. When you state in your Report that one 
superintendent, five inspectors, and, let us say 30 
linemen and mechanics, only would be necessary 
for the eastern division, you mean, I suppose, on 


the revised scale laid down in your Report, in- 


volving a general reduction?—TI do. 
1362. Is it not the case that the eastern divi- 


sion contains a much greater mileage of wire — 


than the average of your proposed superinten- 
dents’ districts? —-No; I have, perhaps fortunately, 
by accident anticipated your question, and I will 
give you the actual figures. I have put down a 
few figures here, absolutely correct in themselves. 


The deduction from them, of course I say nothing . 
These are the figures for England, de-— 


about. 
ducting the metropolitan district, which is a thing 
dealt with apart, and not supposed to be treated 
precisely as the rest; and dividing England into 


eight superintendents’ districts, exclusively of 


that now occupied by the Royal Engineers, the 
figures would work out thus: Hach superintend- 


ent would have under his direct control 780 miles 


of poles, 4,293 miles of wire, and 733 instru- 


ments. The eastern division contains 933 miles 
of poles, being an excess of 150 over the average ; 


3,750 miles of wire, being 500 below the average; _ 


and 595 instruments, being 140, or thereabouts, 
below the average. 

1363. In what proportion then is the mileage 
of the eastern division less than that of the other 
divisions of the whole of your surperintendents’ 
districts ?—It is thus: 500 miles of wire, and 
140 instruments, less than the average; 150 
miles of poles more than the average. 

1364. Exclusive of London, I think you pro- 
pose to divide England into seven superinten- 
dents’ districts ?— ight. 

1365. If you divide them into eight, with the 
present eastern division it would make a total of 
nine ?—Yes; but when we say in that Report 
that one superintendent and five inspectors ig 
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be all that would be necessary if the civilian 
foree were to resume charge of the eastern divi- 
‘sion, it must not be supposed that we should 
place, or that we should think of placing, a 
superintendent at some central point, and let him 
take exactly all that the Royal Engineers now 
take; we had in view this fact, that out of the 
eight superintendents to whom we propose to 
allot spheres of duty, there was a difficulty in 
finding, from geographical and other reasons 
which I need not go into, a sufficient ground for 
the provincial man, who would have his head 
quarters in London, and by combining, this man 
insufficiently provided for, with the officer who 
would go into the eastern counties proper, we 
assumed that we could justify our calcula- 
tions. 

1866. From the Estimates of 1876-77, and the 
numoers given in your Report as actually em- 
ployed, I have made a calculation that this area 
of eight or nine districts as you say, exclusive of 
the eastern division, and of Ireland, Scotland, 
and the metropolis, has now a maintenance staff 
of 301 individuals of all ranks ?—I have no doubt 
that your calculation is correct. 

1367. And costing 31,154 72.; that calculation 
is approximately correct, I suppose ?—-I dare say 
it is. 

1368. And in the eastern division I have cal- 
culated that there is a total of 47 individuals, 
costing 3,204 .; that is so, is it not?—I have no 
doubt that is correct also. 

1369. Making a grand total of 348 individuals, 
costing 34,358 J. ?—I have no doubt it is so; but 

_ [ have not prepared the figures. 
1370. In your joint Report you allow for a 
total of 288 individuals, costing approximately 
26,760 1.?—Yes, I dare say. 
1371. You may take from me that that is what 
you state in the Report; and if you add 1,600, 
the salary of the two divisional engineers, you 
get a total cost of 28,3607. That will be the 
proposed cost. What you, therefore, will do 
will be this, will it not; you propose to reduce 
the number of individuals at present employed 
to 58, and to effect a total saving of about 
6,000 7. ?—I cannot dispute the figures, because 
I have not examined them; but I can hardly 
see how the conclusion can ‘differ so greatly. 
Page 12 of the Report shows the saving which we 
calculate to effect in the provinces, such saving 
being obtained almost entirely from divisional 
engineers, superintendents, and clerks, a small 
sum accruing from inspectors. Then we show 
that to effect this total saving of 11,9352. per 
annum, we must make provision for increased 
expenditure at the central office; it is impossible 
to put that precisely ; but we make an allowance 
which we believe to be more than ample, 2,3002., 
that leaves a net saving of 9,635 J. 
1372. That would be your total saving ?—In 
the provinces, exclusive of London. Then on 
page 23 you get at the final saving, a saving 
which. I es ag to be a minimum, and which [ 
hope we shall increase, 13,100 2. 
- 1873. Have you formed any estimate of the 

value of the pensions of these persons, supposing 
them to be removed to the non-effective list ?— 
I have not; first, because, of course, it was not 
for us to say whether a man should be pensioned 

or removed otherwise; and, secondly, because if 
there was no alternative but pensioning, it was 
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even then cheaper than the alternative of keep- 
ing him unprofitably. 

1374. If 36 men allowed in a division cost, at 
the civil rate, 3,345/., the same men, if paid at 
the rate given to the Royal Engineers, would 
cost about 2,000/., would they not ?—I dare say 
that is so. 

1375. And on eight districts this would amount 
to an item of saving of 11,000 4, supposing that 


the engineers were employed in the eight dis- ° 


tricts?—And supposing also that the Royal 
Engineers per head did as much work as the 
civilians per head. 


1376. This would be in addition to your pro- 
posed saving, would it not?—-If I were to say 
say “yes,” I should lead to a conclusion certainly 
different from that which I wish to enforce. 
Permit me, as a matter of finance, to give you 
some other figures of comparison. I have got 
(the proper officer, if need be, will vouch for 
them) a statement showing the actual expendi- 
ture for salaries and wages, including extra 
labour in each division of the United Kingdom 
for 12 months, to the 31st of December 1875. I 
will contrast the figures of my own division and 
the ‘eastern. Of course, in the eastern division 
the Post Office pays only a portion of the total 
cost of the force, and therefore, as a matter of 
common sense, it ought to appear that the 
eastern division is maintained materially more 
cheaply than mine, not forgetting that (as I 
have said already) I consider my own expensive 
beyond justification. Taking the figures as they 
stand, these are the actual results : 
western division, total payment, 10,4787/.; eastern 
division, total payment, 3,515/. The total amount 
of wire maintained in the eastern division by the 
staff of the department is 3,770 miles, which, 
divided by a total cost of 3,515/., yields an average, 
using wire alone as the divisor of 18s. 7d. per 
mile of wire. In the north-western division the 
total mileage of wire upheld by the department 
is 11,548 miles; the cost is 10,478/.; and there- 
fore the average expense is 18s. 2d. per mile of 
wire, being 5d. less than the cost of the eastern 
division, although we pay only a portion of the 
total cost of the force employed in the latter. 
Then take it by the number of instruments fixed 
in the offices. In the eastern division there are 
595 instruments actually maintained by the staff 
of the department. Applying this number to 
the 3,515 1. of cost, the average is 57, 18s. 1d. 
per instrument. Of course, I need not say 
that the instruments do not actually cost this, 
because, of course, I am taking instruments and 
wire successively as divisors. In the north- 
western division the number of instruments is 
1,737, and the cost, as I said before, is 10,478 Z,. 
which is equal to 6/4 -s. ld. per instrument. 
Thus, taken by wire, the general result is that 
the north-western division is a trifle cheaper 
than the eastern division. Taken by instru- 
ments, the north-western division is a trifle 
dearer than the eastern. Speaking generally, 
therefore, the cost throughout may be taken as. 
equivalent, and it is only explicable, in my judg- 
ment, by the assumption that in some way or 
other the north-western division contrives to get 
a greater value of work per head out of its men, 
because on any other assumption the eastern 
division should show much better results, om 
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the admitted reason that we pay only a part of 
the cost. 

1377. May I ask you whether, when you gave 
a different amount of saving from the amount 
which I gave of 6,000., you included anything 
else beyond the nine divisions to which I referred; 
whether you included Ireland, Scotland, and the 
metropolis ?—Certainly, the kingdom generally. 
I am in this position. I have given to the Com- 


mittee certain figures, which, if they go on. 


to the proof, or come out exactly as they are 
put, may be charged with having been prepared 
accurately as a matter of twice one are two, but 
incorrectly for inference. There are one or two 
notes needed to put all the relative facts pro- 
perly, that I should like to place on record im 
some shape. ; 


Chairman. 


1378. Will you finish what you have to say 
on that subject ?—There are one or two points to 
be compared, some in favour of the eastern divi- 
sion, some against it. The eastern divisien 


averages four wires per mile of poles; the north- 


western averages seven wires per mile of poles. 
In the eastern division the proportion of wire to 
instruments is 64 miles of wire to each instru- 
ment; in the north-western it is 644th miles of 
wire to each instrument. In the eastern divi- 
sion, besides maintaining the wires and apparatus 
stated, the force therein empioyed supervises the 
maintenance by the railway companies of 6,120 
miles of wire, and 109 instruments; in the north- 
western division the force employed supervises 
the maintenance by the railway companies of 
9,084 miles of wire, and 36 instruments. ‘The 
staff of the north-western maintains three 
systems of pneumatic tubes, and three extensive 
overhouse systems, both aerial cables and open 
wires; the eastern division has none of these 
sources of cost, but has a larger proportionate 
mileage of poles to maintain. No Wheatstone, 
or elaborate apparatus, exists in the eastern 
district. 
Colonel Alexander. 


1379. I understood you to say that there was” 


a difference between the Royal Engineers’ work 
and the work done by civilians. Do I under- 
stand you to say that the eastern division is not 
‘80 well maintained as the other divisions ?— 
‘Certainly not; and I should be very sorry to say 
that a Royal Engineer was not per se as efficient 
aga civilian. I simply give you the figures. 

1380. So that the eastern division is as well 
maintained as the others ?—I have no doubt 
it is. 

1381. If the employment of the Royal Engi- 
neers, as recommended by the deparimental 
‘Committee of the Treasury, were carried out, 
there is no doubt that eventually you would save 
the pension now chargeable to the Post Office 
revenue ?—No doubt if the Post Office does not 
employ servants of its own, it cannot be respon- 
sible for pensioning them. 

1382. I understood you to say, in answer to 
the Right honourable Gentleman in the chair, that 
a certain amount of mechanical knowledge is 
essential for a lineman ?—Certainly. 

‘1383. And I presume your’ desire is to repair 
your wires, and at the same time to continue’ to 
work them while you are repairing them ?— 
Certainly, in many cases that is possible: 
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1384. That being the case, let me ask you, as 
an experienced telegraphist, whether you would 


like to entrust the repair of a set of wiresto 


unskilled labour ?-—Not if I could help it.: 

1385. A very slight mistake on the part of 
an unskilled labourer might cause interruption in 
the communication 7—Yes. 

1386. Mo-t of the telegraphs erected and 
repaired by the Post Office are road telegraphs, 
are they not ?—They are in Great Britain, cer- — 
tainly. 

1387. And when they get out of order they 
are more difficult to, repair than railway tele 
graphs, are they not ?—Not more difficult to re- 
pair. ‘They are repaired with equal facility ; the 
only thing is that sometimes you are a’ little 
longer in reaching the spot. ; 

1388. But in point of fact skilled labour is 
necessary for repairing wires broken by a snow= 
storm ?—Skilied labour is necessary to direct 
repairs ; unskilled labour may be used for many’ 
of the operations. i 

1389. In attaching wires it is essential, in order 
to maintain communication during the time that 
the repair is going on, that the setting up of 
poles should be performed by skilled labour, is it 
not?— Yes, or at least directed by skilled 
labour. 

1390. You would not lke, would you, to take 
any labour that might_be found on the spot for’ 
repairing wires. ?—I can hardly say that; because” 
you see, as a matter of fact, it is chiefly by labour 
collected on ihe spot that we do repair wires in 
emergencies in the greater part of the country. 

1391. So that you do not agree with what 
Mr. Winter said the other day, that telegraph 
wires broken down by a snowstorm might be 
set up by unskilled labour ?—I think the dif- 
ference is simply of this sort: if I had a large 
reserve of skilled men to my hand I should pre-. 
fer to employ it; but if I had not, I should not’ 
say that I could not carry out the work. +73 


Mr. Meldon. 


1392. Might I ask you, has it ever been con- - 
sidered by the Post Office or Telegraph autho- — 
rities whether they should adopt the employment 
of local contractors to erect these poles and make 
repairs, or not ?—The Post Office has considered’ 
that from time to time, and has employed con-— 
tractors, particularly in’ laying down under-' 
ground work, laying pipes, and so on, in a way 
capable of ready supervision. 


1393. Would you give me your opinion on’ 


the following system: to have a small staff of 
trained employés to make arrangements through-' 


out the country for the telegraph wires and posts’ |” 


to be kept in repair by local contractors, the 
contractors to take charge of 10 or 12 miles, and 
to enter into security that it shall be kept m 
proper repair: what would be your opinion of 
that system ; in tlie first place, would it not be’ 
a great deal cheaper than the present one?—I — 
doubt the economy; and I am perfectly certain 
it would result in almost a paralysis of tele- 
graphic communication. I doubt the economy, 
because to enforce the proper performance’ of 
their contract by unskilled contractors (because’ 
if you are to have so many local men, the great 
bulk ‘of necessity can have no skill), the experi= 
ment would: of ‘itself require supervision nearly 
as costly as the telegraph work of maintenance. 

“'Theh, 
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Then, besides, if the Post Office carries out its 
own operations at a minimum of cost. and dimi- 
nishes its supervision to the smallest necessary 
force, I can hardly see what scope there is for a 
contractor to make a, profit, unless by scamping 
the work: and then the localisation involves dis- 
tribution of the work into a great number of 
hands. The trunk lines running from London 
to Glasgow, and Dublin to Cork and so on, 
are worked continuously as parts of one whole, 
and you would have your most important lines 
over your longest stretches of country practically 
paralysed, if in one local section the work was 
neglected. 

1394. In your own district you have from 80 
to 100 skilled or scientific persons constantly 
employed ; those persons have claims on Govern- 
ment for constant employment, and claims on 
them for pensions; that is necessarily an expen- 
sive staff: do you not consider that with one- 
tenth part of that staff, and by the employment 
of contractors who would have no claim to pen- 
sions, the system could be worked quite as effi- 
ciently, and. at much less expense ?—I do not. 
One-tenth part of that staff would imply one 
supervising officer to over 200 miles of road. to 

look after a large number of different contractors, 
each with one common object, that of doing the 
least possible for their money. We have already 
a very large part of our lines in the hands of con- 
tractors, contractors of a most responsible charac- 
ter,and who have themselves telegraphs to uphold, 
which it is necessary that they should keep in 
good order for their own, interests, I mean the 

railway companies; and yet in practice | am 
bound to say, if we had the choice, we would 
most willingly take ‘the entire maintenance out 
of the hands of those railway companies, and into 
our own, to-morrow. 

1395, Would it not be much more expensive ? 
—Certainly not. . 

1396. You were asked.as to the employment of 
clerks as manipulators. Would it not be very 
much more economical to have skilled clerks 
with technical knowledge employed than the 
mere manipulators that we have heard something 
of to-day ?—It depends very much on the cir- 
cumstances of each office. In a large office it 
appears to be undoubtedly better to have a small 
foree of highly skilled persons than a large force 
of imperfectly skilled ones ; but even that answer 
is subject to qualification, because in a large 
office you will havea great number of instruments, 
each communicating with lines on which the 
individual traffic is inconsiderable, and yet each 
of which needs watching. For such circuits or 
lines you can hardly afford to pay very highly 

_ skilled men; and in the same way with the 
smaller offices, there are many offices in which it 
is scarcely possible to anticipate more than half a 
dozen messages a day; you caunot afford to put 
down a good man there, and if you did he would 
rust. 

1397. Would it not be better, and is it not 
more necessary to have a skilled man in a rather 
out-of-the-way place, but at which there is a con- 
siderable amount of business, a skilled clerk who 
could repair his instrument, and with a certain 
amount of technical knowledge, than to have 
him in a large office where there would be a 
eertain number of skilled men ?—You mean that 
in an office of the-smaller- grade where a man is 
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alcne without help it is especially desirable that 
he should possess knowledge, Most undoubtedly ; 
and it is in offices of that class that I think musi 
benefit can arise from developing knowledge in 
the clerks. 

1398. In the head offices would you approve 
of having a few thoroughly skilled men and a 
large number of these manipulators under them 
constantly learming, and of filling up all the 
vacancies in the other offices with thoronghly 
skilled men, according as they became skilled at 
the head office?—No; and I think I can give 
you a definite reason why that would not work. 
The large offices are the great centres of 
business. I believe I am right if I say that in 
about a dozen offices in the kingdom more than 
one-half, probably two-thirds, of the entire tcle- 
graph business is transacted. Thus, vou have at 
these large offices a considerable number of wires 
all very full, many of them worked by delicate 
and elaborate mechanism, and so arranged that 
unless the clerk is possessed of a considerable 
amount. of technical skill as well as manipulative 
ability, he cannot keep his machine going; it 
would be like presenting him with a watch and 
At some of our largest 
offices we have not near skilled men enough; 
and that is why the technical special education 
that has been spoken of is needed there even 
more than at the small places. At the small 
places technical education would save a little 
money now and thea. At. the large places to 
entrust the bulk of the apparatus to mere mani- 
pulators without instruction would be to discredit 
the system. . 

1399. [s that because in the large stations the 
instruments are more delicate ?—-Certainly. 

1400. You were asked something about the 
tablet check; is not that system a thoroughly 
erroneous.one ?— No, I cannot conceive that it is 
thoroughly erronecus. I am bound to say that as 
it has been worked it has been of the greatest 
possible value. Ido not attach much personal 
value, indeed I attach very little value, to the 
graduations into five minutes and 10 minutes and 
15 minutes ; but as to the importance of receiving 
a statement at regular intervals showing me the 
work cone on each wire, and giving me an esti- 
mate of the delay in the wire, that is something 
I should be very sorry to part with, it is our 
barometer. 

1401. Is it not the fact that the clerks all 
know the. time when the check is being taken ; 
it is taken, as i understand you, every eight days 
on the present system ?— Yes. 

1402. Are not the clerks aware of the day 
when the check is being taken ?—Yes, no doubt, 
because the eight days follow in unvarying 
succession. 

1403. Would not a clerk be likely to use 
great expedition on that day ?—There is no doubt 
that tendency; put the harm that you get out of 
it only comes to this, that once every eight days 
they may work a little harder than usual. And 
after all they cannot deal with more messages than 
the public give them. Therefore the important 
part of the return is absolutely unaffected. 

1404. Asa matter. of fact you make up your 
average upon these check days ?—Do you speak 
of the average rates of delay or the average 
numbers of messages? The average rates of 
delay may be slightly qualified by the con- 
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sideration that the work is specially well done 
on those days. 

1405. The object of these checks is to find out 
the amount of work done by the clerks, is not 
that so?—Indirectly. It is mainly to show the 
amount of work passing over each wire or 
circuit. 

1406. On the check days you admit that the 
elerks will work harder than they do on the other 
days ?—I say it is possible they may. 

1407. Assuming that they do, and knowing 
that the averages are made up upon these checks, 
will not that give at the end of the year a totally 
erroneous account of the work that is done ?— 
No; for this reason, you might possibly form a 
somewhat incorrect idea of the delay ; you might 
suppose that your average delay was, taking 
these prize days as illustrations, a little less than 
it really proved to be; I do not think there is 
much in that, because it must not be forgotten 
that the tablet checks do not supersede direct 
personal supervision, they merely supplement it; 
the supervision in the office is just the same on all 
days; but what I conceive to be the great essen- 
tial of the tablet is, that it does not admit of 
cooking, or of falsification ; you cannot show more 
messages over a wire than the public handed you 
in to send; and by taking it once in eight days, if 
I commence on the Monday, eight days following 
will give me Tuesday, and eight days followmg 
that will give me Wednesday, and so, by a suc- 
cession I get, after a few weeks, the real average 
of the trafic on each day of the week. 

1408. Notwithstanding that on the check days 
more work is done ?—'Lhey cannot do more work 
than is sent them. 

1409. Is it not the fact that fictitious messages 
are sent on those days that are not paid for ?—I 
am bound to say that I never heard of such a 
thing ; I can hardly believe it possible. 


Chairman. 


1410. Would not that be at once detected by 
the amount of receipts from the office ?-—Pre- 
cisely so; there would be a message not accounted 
for; that the accountant’s office would require 
payment for. 


Mr. Meldon. 


1411. Are the check days checked by receipts 
taken on those days?—They are not, for the 
two things are wholly distinct. One is for the 
guidance of the traffic officers, and the other is 
for the checking of accounts. 

1412. Might I ask you as to the mere question 
of speed, is it not very essential that the greatest 
possible amount of speed should be used. For 
instance, although this office may have very little 
business to-day, another office may be weighted 
with a great deal of business till the first office’ 
has completed its business ?—No doubt speed is 
one of the first elements of success; and wher- 
ever you can give it you ought to do so. 

1413. Are these tablet checks, in your own 
opinion, actually fallacious, as showing the amount 
of work done, and for the following amongst 
other reasons; first, that the clerks use greater 
exertions on the check days; secondly, that some 
clerks may falsify these checks by making wrong 
statements; and thirdly, that messages possibly 
may be sent that are not business messages at all. 
I ask whetner these check tests are not at the 


My. Aeldon—coutinued. 
very root of the large cost in comparison with 
the amount of business done ?—I clo not believe 
that any one of the evils attributed in the question 
to the tablet check can possibly be justly so attri- 


buted, except to this very small degree, that 


clerks may occasionally try to show messages 
dispatched very rapidly, we will say under five 
minutes, whereas, in fact, they were six. 


cheatery, of any kind whatever. ‘The only mes- 
sages that can be shown as dealt with are the 
messages given in by the public, and it is im- 
possible to increase the trafic from the public by 
any way short of asking the public to send on 
that day for the sake of the clerk, three times as 


many messages as usual, or by the clerk himself. 


paying for them. 


1414. Cannot one clerk’ send a message to: 
I see now the drift of. 


another clerk ?—Yes. 
your question. The messages that one clerk can 
send to another are informal messages, so to 


speak, from Birmingham to London, for instance, 


“ What is the weather with you?” and so on; 
these are not counted in the tablet check, only 
those that are brought into the record as paid 
for. 

1415. You did not answer one important part 
of my question, and that is, are these tablet 
checks fallacious in your opinion, or are they ac- 
curate? Ihave one of these forms before me, 
and although the numberof messages forwarded 
and received may be accurate, still they are open 
to mistake in the delay that takes place in the 
forwarding or receipt of those messages; is not 
that so?—TJhat is possible; J. have said that it 
is. But if you will allow me I will add that the 
clerk who dealt with the messages and filled up 
the form you have before you, himself subject to 
supervision, is responsible for putting down the 
delay; but for everything else, for noting the 
number of messages passed over the circuit in 
the day, other clerks are responsible, and not the 
individual who fills up that form. 

1416. But this form is open to be in error in 
two ways; first by making erroneous entries, 
‘and secondly by the clerks using a great deal 


more expedition and working harder upon those’ 
days than they do upon the seven other days ?—: 


Yes; confining the range of possible error to 
the question of the time that the messages have 
occupied, nothing else. 

1417. That is one of the most important things 
to see the greatest possible amount of speed used 
in the use of the wire; is not that so?—It is no 
doubt a very important consideration. 

1418. Quite apart from the particular work 
and duties they have ?—It is important. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


1419. I think, in answer to the Chairman, you 
spoke of diminishing the engineering. and super- 
vising staff, did you not ?—I did 

1420. The object of doing so would be to create 
economy, I suppose ?—Certainly. 

1421, Can you give me the number or super- 
vising officers, and the number employed in 
maintenance of the line in Great Britain ?—You 
mean to contrast the number of the supervising 
with the working force ? 

1422. Precisely ?—The figures can be ready 
for the Committee by the next meeting. J am 
afraid I could only give you an imperfect answer 

now. 


Be-. 


yond that there is no scope for fraud, delusion, or 
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now. I know the facts of my own division, of 
course; but in Ireland, for example, we have on 
the Hstimates only 37 linemen or operative men 
provided for ; ‘but Eoknow, as a matter of fact, 
that there are at least another 30 men in Ireland 
doing maintenance duty paid out of “labour.” — 

1423. Can you say what it is for Great Britain; 
should I be right in saying that there are 141 
supervising officers to 320 men employed in main- 
tenance ?—I take it that those are figures taken 
from the Estimates. As far as they go they are 
no doubt correct; but you have to add to that 
this fact. Besides the 320 employed on main- 
tenance, | have no hesitation in saying that there 
are at least another 100, probably more, em- 
ployed on maintenance proper; and in addition 
to that there are, in the aggregate force of men 
employed in renewals, in erecting private wires, 
jin works of construction and extension, and mis- 
cellaneous things that are beyond maintenance, 
several hundred men supervised by the same 
force. 

1424. What I want to arrive at is this: Are 
there not too many supervising officers employed 
comparatively to the number of men ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; and that is the basis of the recom- 
mendation which has been referred to. 

1425. A great many too many ?—I think some 
measure of the opinion formed of that may be 
gathered from the Report submitted to the Secre- 
tary. On page 10 of that Report it will be seen 
that in Great Britain and Ireland we have, 
wholly irrespective of the Royal Engineers, who 
are not touched in any way, six divisional en- 
gineers and 28 superintendents. I ought to add 
irrespective of the metropolis also; that is to say, 
34 supervising officers of the higher grade. The 
recommendation put forward proposes the reten- 
tion of 12 superintendents and one divisional 
engineer ; that is 13 as against 34. 

1426. You spoke of the “higher grades.” Are 
there two or three grades ?—The highest super- 
vising officer on the provincial establishment is 
the divisional engineer. Under him are the 
superintendents, amongst whom the division is 
divided in sections. Strictly speaking, these are 
all that can be called supervising officers proper. 
Inspectors are so treated in many papers and 
documents, but certainly not correctly so treated. 

1427. Now I want to know, if you please, the 
number of persons that were employed by all the 
telegraphic companies while they were in exist- 
ence, in comparison with the number of miles of 
wire, and the number of persons now employed 
in comparison with the number of miles of wire ? 
—Some indication of the number will be found 
in the Memorandum prefixed to the Report I have 
alluded to, the Memorandum of the Secretary of 
the 11th of January 1876, to which I may refer 
you. : 
1428. I suppose I may assume that there are 
a greater number of persons employed, now that 
the Government have the telegraphs, in compa- 
rison with the miles of wire, than there were 
empioyed hefore ?—Yes, and necessarily so. 

1429. Is not that due in part to the anxiety 
that there’ was to provide for everybody that 
was employed by the companies ?—The difficulty 
was rather in the other direction. So many of 
the persons employed by the companies were 
perforce surrendered to the railway companies, 
that the department, at the commencement of its 
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operations, so far from having a surplus staff’ to 
employ, had not a sufficient force, and was 
obliged, therefore, to make what have been 
termed irregular appointments, in order to carry 
out its operations, 

1430. But why should there be more persons 
employed now for fewer miles of wire ?—-For 
this reason ; the lines which the department up- 
hold are all on road, many of them long, scat- 
tered lines, carrying one and two wires only, 
much overhouse; the lines of the companies, 
particularly of the Electric, the largest, were 
mainly on railways; they had few of those scat- 
tered branches; their works were concentrated, 
and the conditions, in short, were easier, simpler, 
and cheaper. 

1431. Do you mean that various companies 
had their wires over the same railway, so that 
the number of wires were multiplied on the 
railway ?—Not precisely that. In some cases it 
was so; but taking the aggregate length of wires 
that existed prior to the transfer, much the 
greater part of it was on railways; and of that 
that existed on roads, very much the greater 
part was in a comparatively small number of 
trunk lines, carrying many wires; scarcely any- 
thing existed analogous to the large network of 
branch lines running into all sorts of localities, 
and carrying one or two wires that the depart- 
ment is now responsible for. 

1432. There are private wires, are there not? 
—There are. 

1433. Who erects the private wires, and who 
maintains them?—The Government has not the 
monopoly of the right of erecting private wires ; 
L wish we had; but there is a considerable busi- 
ness’done in the way of erecting private wires. 
We are practically contractors for the private 
individual who requires such wires. We do not 
charge a sum; we charge a rental; a contract is 
made for a certain number of years at a certain 
rental, and then we erect, uphold, and maintain 
the wire and instruments. _ 

1434. But the rental is intended to cover the 
expense the Post Office is put to in erecting and 
maintaining them, I suppose ?—Certainly ; it is 
calculated to do that, and to yield a profit. 

1435. This which I hold in my hand is one of 
the tablet checks that have been referred to ?— 
Yes. 

1436. There is a column for messages received 
and another for messages forwarded ?—Yes. 

1437. You said that these figures were not 
checked by the receipts ?—They are not checked 
by the receipts. 

1438. Why should they not be?—The objection 
is the multiplication of labour and cost, and the 
fact that if you allow for some margin of inac- 
curacy the returns are still sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. 

1439. There would be no objection to checking 
them by the receipts on that particular day, 
would there ?—You would have the advantage of 
securing extreme accuracy, but the advantage 
would be bought too dear. 

1440. Is there much increased cost due to the 
special staff sent out to agricultural meetings and 
borough meetings, and so forth ?—That depends 
entirely upon the circumstances of each case. 

1441. I mean annually; is the annual expense 
of that staff very great ?—You will find it on 
the Votes. On page 560 of the Estimates you 
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will find the special arrangements, staff, and the 
cost. 

1442. Will you give me the figures ?—The 
total cost is close on 9,000 2. 

1443. Is that covered by the Press; do the 
Press pay for the reports ?—To a large extent. 
You can hardly say that the cost is incurred on 
behalf of the Press. For example, the races are 
now going on at Newmarket; a large and pro- 
fitable business is done from Newmarket race- 
course and fromthe townof Newmarket; that busi- 
ness is chiefly carried on by the special staff. 
They are not to be regarded, in reference to their 
present capacity of action, as used for Press pur- 
poses only; they are an available force to send 
wherever the requirements of the locality are 
beyond the ordinary capacity of the local force. 

1444. But is the expense covered at all by the 
payment ?--It would be hardly right for me to 
answer questions of that kind, because I have 
not sufficient personal knowledge on the subject. 

1445. Can you speak as regards the purchase 
of stores ?—I have nothing to do with the pur- 
chase uf stores. 


Mr. Ripley. 


1446. I think you stated that you had the 
supervision of the lines which pass over the 
railways, although these wires arenot under the 
Post Office authorities, for the purposes of repairs? 


. —Certainly. 


1447. May I ask you what is the course of 
procedure in the event of the failure of these 
wires in their action in the service of the Post 
Office ?—Do you mean an occasional failure? 

1448. Yes. To whom is the complaint first 
made ?—I will tell you precisely what happens in 
my own case. <A very large mileage of wire is 
maintained by the London and North Western 
Railway Company for the Post Office ; this com- 
pany has responsible telegraph officers stationed 
at various points. Suppose Manchester finds 
that one of the wires to London passing over the 
London and North Western Railway fails in 
communication, he at once advises the railway 
company’s superintendent at Manchester, and at 
the same time advises the department’s officer at 
Manchester of the fact that he has done so. 
Hence the contractor is warned with the least 
possible delay, and the superviser is acquainted 
with the fact that the contractor has been 
warned. 

1449. In point of fact the first intimation is 
given to the railway company of anything being 
wrong, and then to the Post Office that such in- 
timation has been made ?—-Yes. 

1450. Then, practically, do you find very much 
inconvenience from that double communication ; 
that the railway companies do not always do it 
as quickly as the Post Office themselves: would 
do it if the affair were in their own hands ?— 


Experience on that point varies in different 


parts of the country; but it is only just 
to the railway companies that operate in the 
territory that I am connected with, to say that as 
regards certainly the greater part of them, the 
work is as well done, and as promptly and as 
efficiently done, asit could be by the department’s 
one staff. 

1451. I think you stated that some telegraph 
offices had been closed in consequence’ of the ob- 
structive action of the railway companies ; what 
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is that obstructive action?—That is a subject — 
wholly apart from the other. It has arisen rather 
in this way, in consequence of the arbitrations — 
that have taken place between the Post Office | 
and various railways for the settlement of the | 
claims of the latter under the monopoly Act. The | 
railway companies received awards in compen a 
sation for the rights they have lost, and in addi- 
tion they carry on transactions at their stations — | 
for the Post Office. ‘The commission upon such | 
transactions ,is by the usage of many years, — 
and by the usage prevailing before the transfer, 
taken at a certain moderate sum, say, 25 per — 
cent. of the receipts. But by the peculiarity of — 
their arrangements, by their, in some cases, taking — 
steps to draw to the railway stations traftic that — 
did not belong to them legitimately, but should — 
have gone to the Post Office, and by then claim-, 
ing a double commission; that is to say, half the | 
total receipts; the business has so worked out, — 
that in some cases messages taken from the rail-\_ 
way station to be passed for a short distance over 
railway wires, and then for a long distance over — 
postal wires, have become positively a source of — 
loss to the department. a 

1452. You mean in such cases as they transmit 
the messages by their own clerks, and over their 
own wires, and by their own instruments?— 
They hardly* ever do that fully. A railway 
company rarely takes the full service without. | 
the aid of the Post Office. ae 

1453. Do you think that these difficulties to: 
which you have referred will, as these awards; 
are completed, pass away, or that they will; 
remain a continual source of annoyance ?—It is: 
difficult to say safely what the action of other’ 
people is likely to be; but I cannot but think) 
that probably the difficulties will tone down. BS: 

1454. I think we have had it given in evidence ; — 
already that the payment to the railway com=) 
panies per mile, per wire, per annum, was 20s. 
for maintenance ?—Yes, that is the usual rate. 

1455. You stated to-day that the average cost) 
on the part of the Post Office authorities for the 
repairs (that means, I presume, maintaining and 
renewal of wires also) on their own lines, is an 
average of something over 18s. ?—It is hardly: 
that; that is unfortunately the disadvantage of 
presenting figures in such a manner. My object, — 
wasnot to state the absclute cost, but toinstitutea 
comparison by the application of figures fair on ~ 
both sides. 1 therefore took the entire cost and -_ 
divided it by the miles of wire, the entire cost; 
expenditure for labour and so on over the whole 
district ; but then you see that as a matter of 
fact that entire cost is occupied in upholding the | 
instruments in the offices, the batteries, and so | 
on, as well as the miles of wires. And then L 
took it by instruments. i 

1456. If you take away the cost of maintain= 
ing the instruments, a very material reduction 
would have to be made from the cost of that 18s., 
as I understand you ?—There would. 

, 1457. That includes, of course, the maintenance 
of the post ?—It does; it is taking the thing as. 
an average, to include posts. 

1458. 4s it any part of your duty to take any 
part of the supervision of the instruments in the 
offices in the large towns. I am aware that the 
clerks themselves are not under your control; — 
but under whose control are these instruments im 
Birmingham, Manchester, and so on ?—The divi- 

sional 
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sional engineer is entirely responsible for the 


working condition of the instruments, and the 
batteries. I take the instruments as regards 
their mechanical and electrical condition, just as 
1 do the wires and lines. 

(1459, Reports are made to you of defects in 
them occasionally ?— Yes. 

1460. Are they repaired in the towns them- 
selves?—In Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham, we have local appliances (workshops), 
and they repair in those towns; and to those 


‘towns the smaller offices outside send in appara- 


tus needing repair. In other cases towns near 
London will send to the London shop. 
“1461. My point was to ascertain whether the in- 


struments in these large offices in the great 


towns were practically under your supervision ?— 
Fully so. 

1462. From time to time do you get a report 
from these places of the state of the instruments, 


or of the changes or alterations in them ?—No 


change or alteration can be carried out in any of 
those instruments without my knowledge and 


authority. 


1463. In addition to those, I presume any 


complaints with reference to the working of 


private wires come to you ?—All complaints with 
regard to private wires in my division come ulti- 
mately to me.. * 
- 1464. The local superintendent has the power 
to remedy certain things, I suppose ?—Yes, for 
taking the immediate steps. 

1465. The paeumatic tubes come under your 


operation ?—Yes. 


~ 1466. May I ask your opinion as to whether 
you consider them useful in certain ranges; in 
point of fact, whether they are more economical 
and quicker in their operation than the tele- 


_graph?—In point of fact, I am certain that in 


Liverpool and in Manchester the pneumatic tubes 
in operation are economical and rapid. In Bir- 
mingham we are near the line of doubt, as to 
economy, but I think on the whole they are 


cheaper. 


1467. Then on the whole you think the system 
might be extended ?—It depends entirely on the 
local conditions. Iam certain that it is right in 
Manchester and Liverpool, because I am certain 


that there the capital cost is repaid. 


1468. What is the extreme length of any tub- 
ing that is practically useful?—'The further you 
go beyond a mile the slower the communication 
becomes, and the more doubtful the advantage. 
Qver two miles I should be afraid of it altv- 
gether.: 
vic: Chairman. 

1469. Is it not the case that even on the floor 
of the metropolitan office the messages are sent 


from one side to the other by a system of pneu- 
matic tubes ?—It is so. 


Mr. Ripley. 

1470. In the report which you have submitted 
to. the Post Office, you practically recommend the 
abolition of your own office. May I ask you 
whether you consider that there are at present 
superintendents over the country of sufficient in- 
telligence to be put in the position, as practically 
they would be, of the divisional engineers as to 
many matters in the telegraph system'?— Yes, to 
the extent that they would be necessary on the 
~/ 0.104, 
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reduced force. There are many superintendents 
undoubtedly not so fitted, but there are enough 
for the reduced force. “ 

1471. You would give, I suppose, to these 
superintendents power to act with regard to 
repairs somewhat in a similar way to that in 
which» you act ?—Yes, with this difference: it 
would be restricted, because the London inspec- 
tion which, as I have before said, is at present 
practically nil, would become real, and therefore 
the central control would be greater. 

1472. In London you would add, in point of 
fact, one to the engineer’s office, or some depart- 
ment which would enable one or two of those 
officers to visit from time to time and inspect 
over the country ?—That is so. 


Dr. Cameron. 


1473. The honourable Member for Hackney 
examined you regarding the instruments em- 
ployed by the Telegraph Department; would 
you please mention the principal instruments 
which were in use at the time of the transfer ?— 
Different companies used different instruments. 
The Electric Company depended chiefly upon 
the Morse, an embossing Morse, which made its 
marks by impressing the paper with the point of 
a style, not by inking. 

1474. Were they not principally these: the 
Morse instrument, the Bell instrument, the 
A B C, and the Hughes instrument?—And 
the needle instrument. 

1475. And I believe the Post Office has dis- 
carded the Hughes almost entirely, as not being 
economical ?-—Certainly. 

1476. The needle instrument is now only used 
where there is little work to be done ?—It is very 
largely used in the aggregate, but for minor 
circuits, 

1477. To a large extent by railways ?— Rail- 
ways depend upon it almost exclusively. 

1478. The Bell instrument has been discarded 
also, has it not?— In a great measure, not 
wholly. : 

1479. The instruments that you have.at pre- 
sent in use, and which were at the time of the 
transfer in use, are practically the Morse and 
the A B C _ instrument?— And the single 


-needle. , 


1480. You have stated that the carrying power 
of the Morse is about from 30 to 40 messages 
per hour ?—Yes, assuming skilled clerks. 

1481. As to the needle instrument, what is the 
power of that?—A. single needle in very good 
hands will dispatch 30 messages an hour; but in 
the hands in which it is generally placed, 15 to 
20 would be a fair maximum. 

1482. And an A B C would carry how many? 


_—It is rather difficult to give an average time 


for the A BC, because it is almost exclusively 
used at offices that have very little work. 

1483. I suppose that it could do about the 
same ?—It could do about the same or rather less. 
I have known an A B C do 30 in an hour, 
but that is very exceptional. 

1484. Now, since the transfer, is it not a fact 
that the carrying capacity of the wires has been 
enormously increased by the improvements which 
have taken place in the instruments? — Un- 
questionably. . 

1485: At the time of the transfer, a very great 
improvement had just been completed in the 

H4 Wheatstone 
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Wheatstone automatic instrument, had it not ?— 
it had. 

1486. “That instrument had never been used, 
except experimentally, by the companies ?— 
Tt had been used, but only toa very small extent. 

1487. And Mr. Scudamore laid great stress 
upon the saving which it would effect when it 
came to be adopted by the Post Office ?— No doubt. 

1488, A Wheatstone automatic, working under 
favourable conditions of, say, ordinary fine wea- 
ther, would carry per hour what ?—It is a ques- 
tion of the distance. . 

1489. Say on a 250 miles circuit ?—Under 
ordinary conditions a Wheatstone automatic (not 
Bain), if you take it from 100 to 120 messages 
per hour, would be doing very good work. 

1490. Now, there is an essential difference be- 
tween two classes of instruments employed 
by the Post Oftice ; those which are automatic 
and those which ars not. You have explained 
that the Morse, the needle, and the A B C, 
are worked directly by the operator ?—-Yes, 

1491. And that, in the case of the automatic 
instruments, an intervening operation takes place 
in the shape of punching a slip of paper ?—Yes. 

1492. That punched slip of paper is passed 
under needles, which create and break the elec- 
tric current ?—That is so. 

1493. This automatic principle is applicable to 
several instruments; it is apphed to the Morse 
instrument in the case of the Wheatstone, and 
you may apply it also to the Bain?—Yes, the 
Bain may be treated as the chemical supplement 
of the receiving portion of the Wheatstone 
automatic. 

1494. There is an essential difference between 
the Bain and the Morse methods; that in the 
Morse method a certain amount of mechanical 
force requires to be exerted by the current, 
whereas in the Bain the printing is done by the 
decomposition of a chemical solution with which 
the riband is saturated, by the electrical current 
without any intervention of mechanical force ?— 
Yes. 

1495. Therefore the Bain system can work 


faster, and under more unfavourable conditions - 


of the atmosphere, than the Morse ?— Than the 
Morse, worked as a Wheatstone. : 


1496. We will not now speak of the Wheat-- 


stone, or automatic part of the invention, but we 
will speak solely with reference to the difference 
between the mechanical and the chemical systems? 
—There is no doubt that the greater sensitive- 
ness of the riband to chemical marking will enable 
you to obtain visible signals when you could not 
do so if mechanical force had also to be exerted. 
1497. Therefore the introduction of this Bain 
method will enable you to get more work out of 


wires on long circuits than you could get out of | 


the Morse system ?—I believe it will prove so ; 
but we have worked only one circuitexperimentally 
with the Bain, and it would be rather premature 
to found general conclusions absulutely on such 
experience. 

1498. That one circuit is Glasgow ?—Yes. 

1499. The result of that trial is that whereas 
by means of a Wheatstone instrument you can 
send from 80 to 100 messages per hour from Glas- 
gow to London, you can, by means of the Bain, 
send 100 to 120 messages per hour, in both cases 
the wire being kept pressed; is that so?—T think 
the controller over the central station would 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 
better reply to that. Ido not speak of my own 
knowledge ; and I must confess that the differ- 
ence in the figures you.give me slightly startles 


me. a 


1500. What I wish to lay before the Com- 
mittee is this fact; that, other things being equal, 
you would expect the chemical system to enable: 
you to work faster with the wires than the 
mechanical system, would you not?—Yes, but 
the advantage will be most apparent on the 
longest length of wire. 

1501. And that is a most material advantage, 
is it not?—No doubt. 

1502. In addition to the introduction of this 
Wheatstone instrument, have you not had other 
improvements which greatly increase the carrying 
capacity of wires ?>—Yes. 

1503. You have had a system of duplexing 
introduced ?—-Yes, f 

1504, That system enables you practically to: 
make one wire do the work of two?—It does: 
but always remembering that whereas the con- 
ditions will be very few and extreme in which 
the wire will not do its work in one direction, the 
cases in which the double operation takes place 
are much more liable to injury. 

1505. But this duplexing system can be 
applied to the simple Morse instrument ?—I¢ is so: 
applied. 

1506, And it can be applied to the automatic 
Wheatstone ?—It can. 

~1507. And to the Bain ?—Of course as a Bain 
affects only the receiving portion of the instru- 
ment, it will not affect the question of duplexing 
at all. 


of the wires has been multiplied many times ?— 
Yes, but not their permanent capacity. If you 
assume that by the use in every case of fast 
speed instruments, and by the employment of the 
large number of clerks, that it is requisite to put 
to each wire to get the speed out of these fast 
instruments, you are thereby continuously multi- 
plying the carrying power toa very great degree, 
1t must be remembered that there will be a very 
considerable proportion of cases during the 
winter, bad weather and storms, when the public 
will regard the work based upon the continuous 
operation of this fast business as very badly 
done, because you will be using up your re- . 
serve. . 

1509. But on long circuits have you not got 
spare storm wires ?—No, as a matter of fact we 
have on our main circuits scarcely any wires that 
are not fully occupied. There are the Press 
wires ; but the Press, I fear, wouldscarcely allow 
us to regard them as a spare reserve for ordinary 
circumstances. 

1510. Is it not a fact that ordinary messages, 
under certain circumstances at all events, take 
precedence of Press messages ?—I certainly be- 
lieve this, that if you had 10 wires under ordinary 
conditions, and from some unfortunate occurrence 
eight of them were stopped, the dedication to the 
Press service of one particular wire would be put 
aside. 

1511. You say that it would not be safe to 
trust too much to these high speed instruments ? 
—Not to a degree that would leave you without 
reserve in case of failure, 

1512. With a reserve of wires, is it not the fact 
that the carrying capacity of the wires you pm: 


1508. So that practically the carrying capacity — a 
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had is very far from being even yet reached ?— 
Yes, that may be admitted. 


1513. There is the Siemens’ Morse, for ex- 


ample ?—Yes; the advantages have not, how- 
ever, been clearly proved. 

1514. You are doubtless aware that the Bel- 
gian telegraphic authorities have reported that the 
carrying capacity of a wire by means of a Siemens’ 
Morse can be raised to a speed equal to 60 mes- 
sages per minute ?—Certainly ; but it depends so 
enormously upon the length of the circuit spoken 
of, and other things, that the mere fact does not 
tell you much. 

1515. The honourable Member for Hackney 
asked you about the quadrupling?—That has 
proceeded no further here than a very experi- 
mental stage, and the experiment has not been 
very successful. 

1516. But it has been worked successfully in 
America, has it not?—We are told so. 

1517. Probably that would be to some extent 
attributable to the fact that there the chemical 
system of telegraphs has largely superseded the 
mechanical ?—No; I think it is attributable to 
the much greater dryness of the atmosphere, and 
the comparative freedom of the wires there from 
the atmospheric changes that they are subject to 
here. 

1518. Putting aside the quadrupling, there is 
another system which has proved very successful 
in America, the Little automatic system ?—We 
are told it has been very successful in America 
under very special circumstances. 

.1519. Have you ever seen an account of an 
experimental transmission of a President’s mes- 
sage of 11,000 words, which was done along one 
wire over 281 miles in 69 minutes ?—I have heard 
of that; but before I attribute any material value 
to the fact, I should like to know all the con- 
ditions. I believe from information (and I be- 
lieve that my information is accurate) that for a 
very great part of the distance, if not for the 
whole, this very rapid work was done over a wire 
having the poles all to itself. You can get a 
very high speed where you have only one wire 
uninterfered with by any neighbouring wire. 

1520. Ifyou could get that, would it not enable 
you to get rid of heavy payments for way leaves, 
and so on ?—But what would be your position if 
you stood on yourone string, and that was broken? 


1521. But you could have your second string, . 


or two or three?—I fear there are many. difhi- 
culties that would occur. 

1522. Now an ordinary Morse instrument will 
send from 30 or 40 messages per hour. I under- 
stood you to say regarding these tablet checks 
that they represented accurately the amount of 
work done ?—In the day over the circuit. 

1523. I hold in my hand a tablet check at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, and there I find that be- 
tween that town aud York there was a Morse 
instrument, and 31 messages transmitted in the 
day ; there would be other stations, of course, 
along the York line ?—That is a matter of local 
knowledge. I do not happen to know the facts, 
and I can hardly give you any reply on that. 

1524. I asked for a return on these matters 
which would have enabled me’to have examined 
you on the point satisfactorily, but as I have not 


got the return I shall be obliged to ask you | 


approximately. I find that in this Neweastle- 
on-Tyne office there are 161 clerks, excluding 
0.104, | 
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the superintendents, and that the number of mes- 
sages sent on this particular day was 3,629. That 
would give somewhere about 20 messages per 
clerk sent per day ; and a clerk can send 40 mes- 
sages in an hour, can he not, along the Morse 
instrument ?— Yes, a first-rate clerk. 

1525. An inferior clerk can send along the 
slowest instrument, the A B C instrument, 15 
to 20 messages per hour ?—Yes, 

1526. And does it not look rather a startling 
thing, assuming it to be true, that in this New- 
castle office the average number of messages sent 
per clerk should only be 20 messages per head ? 
—I am under the difficulty of not knowing the 
local facts of Newcastle ; but I can at once say 
that very material abatements must be made 
from the deductions arrived at by that process. 
To begin with, you must deduct all the staff at 
Newcastle dealing with news; and next all the 
counter staff. i 

1527. I told you that I had not all the returns 
to enable me to examine you satisfactorily on the 
point. Here, I have again a tablet check for 
Liverpool. I find there are 90 circuits upon it, 
254 clerks; and I think in this case the counter 
clerks are excluded, and that the number of mes- 
sages sent in a day was 8,008, or about 30 per 
clerk. Now, supposing you allow even half the 
clerks to be employed, as you have suggested, 
that would still leave each clerk sending only 60 
messages per day ?—Undoubtedly. 

1528. And that would be how many full hours’ 
work on a Morse; an hour and a half?—It is 
hardly fair to take the maximum average work 
of a first-rate skilled clerk, and apply that as the 
standard to every clerk, young and old, through- 
out. 

1529. It would be equal to three hours’ work 
c an inferior clerk on an A B C instrument ?— 

es. 

1530. Now, take a high-pressure instrument. 
I have a tablet check for Glasgow. [I find that 
there with a Bain in the course of a day, 565 
messages were sent; that would be how many 
hours’ work?—Probably four to five; according 
to circumstances. 

1531. That was done in 24 hours?—The Bain 
is only kept going for a few hours. 

1532. There is a great deal more work in the 
clerks than is got out of them, and a great deal 
more carrying capacity in the wires than is got 
out of them ?—But then it should not be forgot- 
ten that at night that wire is appropriated for 
news. The day’s work is a different thing from 
that which you get in the tablets. |] 

1533. Now it is necessary to send messages 
without much delay ; you are strongly in favour 
of that ?—I am strongly in favour of minimising 
the delay as much as it can be done with regard 
to financial considerations. 

1534. Do you approve of this 10 minutes’ 
delay system. I understand that in the Post 


Office the aim is, if possible, to prevent delays of: 


over 10 minutes in the transmission of tele- 
grams?—I believe that it is an exceedingly 
desirable result to attain. I am not sure that 
I would endeayour to attain it regardless of 

cost. Lee 
1535. Itisa very expensive object ; it involves 
you in a great deal of cost, the aiming at such a 
high rate of speed ?—1 think that much cost in- 
curred to lower the delay between very distant 
stations, 
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stations, say from 15 or 20 minutes. to five or 10 
minutes, is a doubtful expenditure ; but I cer- 
tainly think that nothing has done more to create 
traffic than rapid transmission ; and it is rather to 
the increased rapidity with which the Post Office 
has done its work than to the reduced rates, that 
the development of telegraphic business since the 
transfer, is due. 

1536. I understand that the staff of the various 
offices is regulated so as to enable the maximum 
amount of work coming in during the day to be 
disposed of on that system of a not longer delay 
than 10 minutes?—I can hardly answer that, 
because neither the appointments nor the organi- 
sation fall into my hands. 

1537. Have you any opinion about the over- 
time question ?—I presume the question there is 
rather whether you would have a smaller number 
of clerks employed overtime at high pressure, or 
a larger number of clerks. and do away with 
overtime. Under ordinary circumstances I think 
it. infinitely better that you should dispose of 
work that you know will occur, by means. of a 
sufficient number of hands doing proper duty, 
rather than by a few hands worked at high 
pressure, 

1538. But I think we have shown in our con- 
versation about these tablet checks that in a num- 
ber of offices the clerks did not do over the entire 
‘day more work than they could have probably 
done in two or three hours ?—-That is admitted, 

1539. Therefore they are underworked at 
present very much?—In one sense they are; in 
another, not; because you must remember this, 
that if a clerk has charge of two or three instru- 
ments, in each of which the total amount of work 
done is small, if you measure his work by the 
number of messages passing through his hands, 
you say he does very little; but if you remember 
that he has to give sustained attention to calls, 
and to watch those instruments, you will not say 
he has done nothing at the end of his eight 
hours, 

1540, Are there many clerks who have many 
instruments under their charge ?—The smaller 
class of instruments in the large offices are to 
‘some extent grouped. 

1541. Could not that grouping be carried out 
still further ?—I am not prepared to say that it 
‘could not. 

1542. It would require a re-arrangement of 
the T. 5. Office ?—I am hardly able to say that. 
_ 1543. I understand that the system of group- 
ing was much more largely in vogue under the 
old companies ?—There is no doubt that it was. 

1544, One man looked after a number of dif- 
ferent circuits ?—He did. 

1545. He was put in charge of the whole of 
them?— One man would take three or four in- 
struments, according to circumstances. 

1546. Now one man takes one instrument 
only ?--There are exceptions; but there is no 
doubt whatever that the Post Office has adopted 
the system of a larger staff to keep down delay. 

1547. So that your remarks about men engaged 
in locking after several circuits are not applicable 
to any great number ?—It would be unfair for 
me to speak decisively. I speak of certain offices, 
not of the system generally. 

_. 1548. L suppose you have no hesitation in 
admitting that, over your whole system, the 
existing staff of clerks could do a great deal more 
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work without injury to their health ?—T y 
the system as a whole, and dividing the clerks 
as a whole, I cannot deny that. [ort | 
1549. Now, regarding ‘these automatic instru= 


4 


ments, they require a great number of men to _ 


work them ?—They do. oe 
1550. But a large proportion of the men em= 
ployed on them are engaged in punching ?—And _ 
im copying out. . , 4 
1551, Are not both these operations, the — 
punching and copying out, capable of being done _ 


by lower paid men ?—I hesitate in saying that 
the operation of punching should be regarded ag 


unimportant, because skilled punching is a very 
important factor m the case. 3 

1552. But not quick punching ?—Not quick 
punching, though slow, punching means more 
clerks. : a 4 
1553. It is not so important as in the case of a 
direct operator on a wire, whose skill and speed — 


regulates and controls the carrying capacity of 


the wire?—Not quite so important; but, besides — 
speed in punching, there is a great deal in what 


I may call neatness of hand and great accuracy, 
because the slightest irregularity in the manipu- 


lation, or error in the signal struck, will upset 
the whole. 


1554. What are the wages of punchers?—-- ~ | 


There are no wages allowed to punchers, as 
punchers; it depends upon what class of clerks 
they happen-to be supplied from in the office. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


1555. Is the proportion of female labour em- 
ploy increasing ?—Certainly, largely. 

1556. Do you think it might be still more 
largely increased, with advantage ?—The con- 
ditions want regarding carefully. I take it that — 
it would be hardly considered desirable to em- 
pley females in night service; ‘and it has been 
the rule to exempt them from Sunday service, 
This, in fact, means that you have to remember _ 
what is due to the male staff. If you give all 
the ordinary day work to the females, and throw 
all the night and Sunday work on the male force, 
you treat the latter unjustly. Hence it appears 
to me that in large offices you ought to limit the ~ 


number of females, so as not to overtax the ‘ 


males. 

1557. As far as it is employed it is a great 
economy, is it not?—It is an economy: I think 
the comptroller of the central station will tell 
you that there are some drawbacks to it, but 
! should only speak second hand on that. 

1558. Is the cost of carrying the wires under 
ground considerably greater than that of carrying 
them above ground? — Very much greater. 
Speaking in haste, I should say nearly six ~ 
times as much on an average. It would differ 7 


_ with the number of wires; a large number of 


wires would be carried under ground at a much ~ 
cheaper rate per wire than one. 


1559. But the expense of maintenance would 


be considerably less ?—Yes; but then the ex- ~ 
pense of ultimate renewal is very considerable. 


/ Chairman. 


1560. Would not the renewal of those below 
ground be very rare compared with those above? — 


—Our experience so far has scarcely justified me 


in allowing more than 20 years to the life of a 
gutta-percha wire. 
1561. Exclisive — 
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Mr. Leveson Gower. 


1661. Exclusive of towns, are any wires 
carried underground now ?—Yes, it has been 
considered most important to try the question by 
actual experience. We have a line between 
Manchester and Liverpool which was put down 
in 1871 for the purpose of testing that by 

ctice. | 

1562. Of course it is not liable to. the same 
interruption of communication ?—No; therein is 


its great advantage. In five years we have 
not had a single stoppage on a single wire, out 


of 14. 
‘ Mr. Goldsmid. 


1563, You said that the supervising staff was 
very much in excess; would you tell me what 
proportion of men vou think that each supervisor 
could have under him with efficiency, taking an 
average /—I am afraid I could only give you an 
answer so hasty and imperfect that it would be 
good for nothing. y 

1564. I find by the figures that you gave, that 
at, present you have about 1 in 3. Another 
witness said that in the old companies the pro- 
portion was.greater ?—A supervising officer, in 
my sense of the term, of the rank of superin- 
tendent, would, more nearly approach to 1 in 20, 

or 1 in 30, with men under him who. are half 
workmen and half assistant supervisors or 
gangers. But I do not calculate the thing so 
much by the number of menas by the conditions; 
the difference between an agricultural country, 
towns, and over-house work would affect it very 
greatly, alt 
_ 1565. Still you think that greater economy 
could be exercised in reducing the disproportion 
between the heads and the tails, so to speak, of 
the office ?—Certainly. rrafi Bini 

1566. You say you have a large number of 
slightly-paid officers, and the rates of pay in the 
service of the companies for the ordinary tele- 

raph clerks was from 10s. to 60s. per week ?— 
t was so. 

1567. Are those the same now?— No; the 
rates fixed by the Post Office bear no relation to 
those of the companies. 

1568. Do you find that the changes amongst 
telegraph clerks are very frequent ?—Among 
the junior branches I hear much complaint of 
the frequency of changes. 

1569. And the consequence is, that you have 
a very large proportion of comparatively inefhi- 
cient telegraphists?—You have undoubtedly an 
unpleasantly large proportion of clerks who have 
had little experience. 

1570. We have been told by one witness that 
it takes four years to become a good telegraphist 
at least ?—I have no reason to differ from that.: 

(1571. You said that some of the staff of the 
old companies were found redundant when they 
were taken over, and that they were pensioned ? 
—They were not redundant in the sense that 
the Post Office did not want them, but the 
Post Office was compelled to let them go to 
the railways, and to pension them as well. 

1572. You do not mean to imply that work 
could not have been found for them, or that it 
would not have been more economical to take 
them than to employ fresh hands ?—Certainly 
not. Ifthe Post Office had had the power, it 

would have been only too glad. 

1573. Could you tell me whether the business 
might not be largely increased without increas- 
0.104, ; 
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ing the number of wires throughout the counter, 
except between certain large towns ?—I think it 
may be assumed that the circuits connectivg tle 
minor places might do much more work. 

1574, And as you have stated that in about a 
dozen offices of the kingdom about two-thirds of 
the whole of the business is conducted, do you 
think that, at a very moderate addition of outlay, 
you could take a large izcrease of business ?—- 


Yes, I think so, for reasons that justify them- 


selves. You have your establishment organisa- 
tion, and you want nothing but the bare wires. 

1575. Therefore the probability of an extension 
of the business, without practically increasing the 
expenditure, is very great ?—When I say with- 
out practically increasing the expenditure, you 
must allow me to guard myself by this. Of 
course, in many cases you could not increase 
your work without adding to your staff as well as 
your wires. 

1576. You said, in answer to one question, that 
no probable extension of business would justify 
the largeness of the present staff?—I limited my 
remarks there to the engineering and‘supervising 
force. When I speak of staff, I speak of the 
operative clerks. 

1577. That is the staff that would require 
increase ?—Yes. . 

1578. To what do you ascribe this enormous 
superabundance of supervision ?—To the creation 
of the establishment at a period of the greatest 
pressure. 

1579. And in your opizion was the idea of the 
department that a larger number of persons 
would be required than were really required, in 
consequence of their ignorauce of the method of 
managing the business, and im consequence of 
their not sufficiently consulting persons of ex- 
perience like yourself?—I should be sorry to 
affirm that, because I think it would be unjust'to 
the officers of the Post Office. No doubt what- 
ever there was a want of experience. No doubt 
whatever, had certain officers possessing technical 
experience been able to act efficiently with the 
Post Office, they might have done some good; 
but it must be remembered that the technical 
officers of the Post Office at that time had in 
works of engineering construction all that they 
could do, and more than they could do. 

1580. With reference to stores, have you got 
anything to do with that ?—To this extent, that 
each superintendent has a depot, or more than 
one depdt, at which stores are placed for local 
consumption; and therefore the custody of those 
stores rests with the superintendent; but. the 
duty of ascertaining that the stores shown on the 
list as being in possession are really there, 
devolves on me. 

1581. If you require additional stores, do you 
apply to London for them ?—A formal requisi- 
tion is sent to London, but they are not neces- 
sarily sent from there. 

1582. What quantity of stock have you on 
the average, stores for a year’s consumption, or 
how long ?—It varies very much. It is more a 
question of accident than of design; half a year’s 
consumption, I should say. 


Chairman. 


1583. Would you like it to be stated in the 
next railway arbitration case that it costs the 
Post Office 18s. 6d. per mile to keep up the 
wires?—No; but I think I explained, at least I 

1.2 tried 


Mz. Graves. 


5 Muy 9876. 


“Mr. Graves. 


— 


5 May 1876. 


Mr. Preece. 
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tried to make it understood, that the 18s. 6 d. or 
18 s. 7 d. was merely a factor of calculation cover- 
ing the work of maintaining apparatus and every- 
thing else. 

1584. You might in the same way have taken 
another, and said it cost so much per post ?—Yes, 
precisely 80. 

1585. It had no other meaning, and did not at 
all represent the average cost of maintaining the 
wires on the roads?—No, it was limited to an 
internal comparison between two divisions. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


1586. Mr. Winter described to the Committee 
the manner in which the store accounts are kept 
generally. You read his evidence perhaps ?—I 
heard it. 

1587. Can you tell us exactly how these 
accounts are dealt with in the local store depdts ? 
—Each depét renders a monthly account to the 
London office; this account states the amount of 
stores of each kind in hand at the beginning of 
the month ; it shows on summary, and by detail, 
the additional stores of each kind received during 
the month, and whence they were received ; it 
shows to what particular work, quoting the au- 
thority if there was a special authority, what 


Mr. WitL1amM Henry PRexkcr, called in;-and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1590. You are a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers ?—I am. 

1591. And are now an engineer of the 
southern division of the Post Office ?—Yes.  — 

1592. What is your experience as a tele- 
graphist ?—I joined the Electric Telegraph 
Company in the year 1852, and from 1856 to 
1870 [had the entire engineering and commer- 
cial control of their southern district; from 1858 
to 1862 I was engineer to the Channel Islands 
Telegraph Company, and from 1860 to 1870 I 
was also superintendent of telegraphs on the 
London and South Western Railway. 

1593. I need not ask you whether you are 
the author of some scientific and practical works 
on telegraphy ?—I have written a great deal on 
telegraphy. 

1594. Were you recently instructed by Mr. 
Tilley to report, with Mr. Graves, on the re- 
organisation of the engineering department ?—I 
was. 

1595. And do you generally concur with 
what you have heard Mr. Graves give in 
evidence to-day ?—Entirely. 

1596. I would like your opinion as to whether 
you think it wise, as at present, to have a sepa- 
ration of the engineering department and traffic 
department, or, as you call it, commercial de- 
partment ?—I do not think it wise to have such 
complete separation between the two depart- 
ments. At the transfer, when the separation or 
divorce was made, the okd officers of the tele- 
graph companies regretted very much to lose the 
entire control of a business with which they had 
been associated for 17 years, which had been 
brought into existence under their guidance, 
and which they had nursed with much interest. 
But now that the telegraphs have been in the 
charge of the Post Office for six years it would 
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particular kinds of stores were issued during the | 
month. Then, of course, there is the addition on — 
the one hand of the stores received, the sub- | 
traction of those issued from the original stock, | 
and the final balance should be in hand. This | 
statement is sent to the London office and by — 
the clerks in the stores branch, of the engineer’s | 
office in London, the different returns are checked | 
against each other. iy 

1588. Those are the checks that you have on _ 
consumption; or is there any further one ?—In . 
addition there is this further one, the superin- — 
tendent is responsible; he holds the stores and | 
accounts for them. TI, as divisional engineer, am 
responsible for at certain arbitrary intervals, 
usually once a year, either personally or by my 
personal assistant, taking actual stock, that is to 
say, checking the stores themselves against the ' 
list of stores purporting to be there. . 4 

1589. Do you consider that in your division 
the old stores could be sold by advertisement ?— — 
The difficulty is simply this: we have no old 
stores, except of a very few kinds. If you © 
renew a line of rotten poles, clearly you have to 
have along some miles of road a certain amount 
of rotten timber; to collect it andj sell in one 
place would involve greater outlay than the pro- 
ceeds are worth. 


i 


_ Chairman—continued. 


be excessively difficult, if not impossible, to — 
restore the conditions that existed prior to the 
transfer. At the same time I think that the old 
experienced technical officers of the Post Office 
could render material assistance in supervising — 
the telegraph business of the Post Office. § 

1597. Do not you think that a good deal of 
the ordinary maintenance of instruments might _ 
be done by the superior clerks inside the offices, 
and not by the outside engineering force as 
at present ?—Certainly, and it is done so 
to a very large extent; in fact, wherever 
there are clerks sufficiently qualified and trained 
to do so, the charge of the apparatus is always 
placed in their hands. 

1598. Do you think that if there was a better 
and more intelligent technical instruction given 
in the schools, you would get a class of clerks 
who would soon be able to do this ?—I am quite 
sure of that. ° 

1599. Was not the very empirical kind of 
manipulative instruction, which is given in what 
are called the schools of telegraphy now, owing 
to the immense demand for clerks and the im- 
possibility, of giving them a thorough training ? 
—It was so. 

1600. And now that pressure is diminished ?— 
I believe so. 

1601. And do you think those schools might, 
be made to train more intelligently the clerks, so 
that; they might be able to maintain their own 
instruments, and so produce more economy and 
efficiency in the working ?—Certainly. 

1602. To what causes do you attribute the 
greatly increased cost of working the telegraph 
now, as compared with the days of the telegraph 
companies ?—In the first place, at the transter 
the hours of duty, which varied from 10 hours 
to 12 hours a day, were reduced to eight hours a 

| day ; 


. 
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day ; so that those stations which had to be kept 
‘open from 10 to 12 hours necessitated either an 
additional staff, or overtime; in the second 
place, there. was introduced a species of control 
which necessitated the employment of the most 
experienced manipulators in supervising, forming 
what are technically called walking gentlemen. 
These walking gentlemen do not now attend to 


othe mere operating or the manipulative branch, 


but owing to the transference of their duties 
from operation to supervision, a larger number 
of lower class clerks have been required; again, 
the increasing expenditure has probably ‘been 
assisted by the endeavour to attain too high an 


- ideal in swiftness of transmission; but the prin- 


cipal source of expense is that in the delivery or 
‘porterage ; porterage in the days of the telegraph 
companies was a source of income, now it is a 
source of loss. And again, the heaviest item by 
far which accounts for the difference in cost now 
ineurred in working the telegraphs, is due to the 
terrible loss inflicted upon us by the Press 
arrangements. ‘ : 

1603. We are coming to the Press arrange- 
ments afterwards; but taking that question 
about the high ideal standard or the 10 minutes’ 
standard, it practically means nearly half an hour, 
does it not, 10 minutes on each side ?—It means 
practically half an hour from the station forward- 
ing to the station receiving. 

1604. Ten minutes on each side, and about 


10 minutes of other delay ?—Yes. 


1605. But now supposing I was sending a 
telegram from here to South Kensington where 
I live, it is clear that you must send it rapidly, 
otherwise I could send a cab quicker than your 
telegram; but is there the same reason for only 
10 minutes’ delay if I send a message from 
here to Edinburgh?—No; the whole secret of 
telegraph business is essentially swiftness of 
transmission; but the relative speed would vary 
avith the distance, as you suggest ; in London if 
we could not insure half an hour as the average 
our business would at once fall away; but be- 
¢4ween London and Edinburgh, or London and 
Glasgow, we might attain an average of 45 
minutes; I do not think it should be much more 
than that. 

1606. Is it not the case that the stock ex- 
changes of the great cities have all special wires 
to themselves ?—They have. 

1607. And that it would be possible without 
having a regular ideal standard for towns, irre- 
spective of distance, that you might make some 
intelligent arrangements to produce greater 
economy ?—I think you might reduce the pre- 
sent limit, but not seriously ; for instance, a man 
in business would not send a message requiring 
an answer, if he could not get the answer back 
within an hour and a half. 

1608., But I am supposing a town which is not 
very commercial; the commercial tcwns have a 
number of wires to themselves, like Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, have they not?—As a rule. 

1609. But as to the towns not commercial, do 
‘you see any great necessity for absolutely having 
that 10 minutes’ ideal ?—No, I think the 10 
minutes’ ideal might be increased. 

1610. Take a town like Salisbury ?—In the 
ease of a town like Salisbury it might perhaps be 
increased to 20 minutes or half an hour. 

1611. Without any damage to the public ?— 
‘Without serious damage. y 
~~ 0.104. 
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1612. And with considerable) saving to the 
department ?—No, not considerable. 

1613. Would you not have fewer clerks ?—I 
think not. 

1614, If you require now to send a message 
every 10 minutes, and you admit that 20 minutes’ 
interval might be allowed, is not that nearly a 
clerk less ?—You see at a station like Salisbury 
there are numerous local circuits extending from 
that station, serving the small towns in the 
neighbourhood, and there is one circuit connect- 
ing Salisbury with London, and another with 
Southampton. The whole staff of the station 
on duty at one time is only two clerks ; and how- 
ever you might increase the delay upon a message 
there, I do not not think you would save one of 
those clerks, because one clerk is almost entirely 
occupied in sending on the London wire the 
messages that are pouring in from the local 
stations. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


1615. You say that at the transfer the hours 
were reduced from 10 or 12 to eight ?—The hours 
of duty of clerks. 

1616. Under the present system ?—Yes. 

1617. Why are they limited to eight hours ?— 
It is the regulation of the Civil Service. 

1618. Do they get the same pay for eight 
hours that the persons in an analogous position, 
before it became a Government department, 
received ?—Yes. 

1619. And therefore they render only eight 
hours’ service instead of 10 or 12 ?—Yes. 

1620. The “ walking gentleman,” you say, did 
not exist under that system ?—No. 

1621. Do you consider the walking gentleman 
a necessity ?—It has been overdone, I think. 

1622. There might be a reduction you mean? 
— There might. . 

1623. What is the average pay of a walking 
gentleman ?—About 130 J. a year. 

1624. Would you state what his duties are ?— 
I am afraid that my jocular epithet applied to 
these gentlemen has rather tended to produce a 
feeling perhaps unfavourable to them. I might 
say that the duties which they discharge are 
onerous and valuable. They supervise the work- 
ing of the circuits; they control the action of 
clerks, and watch the progress of business; they 
attend to delays, to faults in apparatus, and they 
do a great deal of necessary work. Still this 
work which they do has really deprived the 
instruments of their services, that is, they are not 
manipulative clerks, and their employment. on 
these duties that I have enumerated has tended 
to increase the number of manipulative clerks, 
and hence to increase the working expenditure 
of the station. 

1625. Then, as a class do you consider them 
indispensable ?—Not quite ; 1 said I think they 
have been overdone. 

1626. I thought you meant by that that they 
were too strong in force; too numerous ?-—Yes; 
what I meant was this, that in the endeavour to 
attain too high an ideal, and too great regularity 
in dispatch, too many of these men have been 
engaged. 

1627. Then with regard to porterage, that 
item was altered immediately on the transfer ?— 
It was altered by the Act of 1868. 

1628. And of course could not be restored ?— 
No. 


13 1629, And 


Mr. Preece. 
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Mr. Cuvendish Bentinckh—continued. 
1629. And could you inform any idea what 
proportion the contribution received from porter- 
age bore to the whole expense ?—I cannot. 


Mr. Beckett Denison. 


1630. What ought to be the ordinary time 
that a message should take from a Yorkshire 
town to London?—We always endeavour to 
secure half an hour between any place in Eng- 
land and any other place in England. 


Mr. John Holms. 

1631. What are the usual office hours of the 
telegraph clerks?-—The general office hours are 
from eight’ im the morning to eight in the 
evening. é 

1632. What were the usual hours under the old 
system of the old companies ?—The. same. 

2638. And you say that the clerks and others 
employed under the postal system are engaged 
at the rate of eight hours a day ?—Yes. 

1634. Then of course they get over pay !— 
Yes. 

1635. Is that over pay in the same proportion 
as the usual pay for the eight hours?—I believe 
an hour’s extra pay is one-eighth of a day’s pay. 

1636. So that practically, since under the old 
system they had from 10 to 12 hours a day, and 
they have now eight hours, even supposing the 
rate to be no more for over pay than you state, the 
increase would be from 25 to 50 per cent.? — Yes. 


Mr. Watney. 
1637. About your travelling expenses: I un- 


derstood Mr. Graves to say that there was a 


certain allowance per day for travelling ex- 
penses; is that quite irrespective of the distance 
you go ?—Yes, quite. 

1638. What is the allowance ?—Twenty shil- 
lings a day. 

1639. Is that sufficient for you to visit the 
whole of your district properly ?—Sufficient to 
allow the ordinary hotel expenses, but it does not 
pay for luxuries. 

1640, Do you agree with Mr. Graves that one- 
half of your time ought to be devoted to travel- 
ling ?— Yes. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1641. With reference to some calculations: 
already spoken of, exclusive of Ireland, Scotland, 
and the metropolis, is it not the case that you 
have 348 individuals employed in the different 
divisions at a cost of about 34,358 J. of salary ?— 
I believe it is. 

1642. And you propose to reduce that 
number of individuals by 58?—I think not by so 
many. 

1643. Somewhere about that ?— About that. 

1644. And that would effect an economy, as 
far as the salary of individuals is concerned, of 
about 6,000/.?—Yes, or more. : 

1645. Your colleague, just now, brought in 
extraneous matter, and said that further economy 
was to be effected, but not as regards the salaries 
of the individuals employed? — The actual 
saving that we hope to produce is given at 
13,0007. 

1646. I have made this calculation, that if you 
have now 348 individuals costing 34,358/, and 
if you reduce that number of individuals by 58, 
you will find that it effects a saving in salary of 
about 6,000 /.?—That may be so. 
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1 Mr. Meldon. > 
1647. What is the average length of time be- 
tween the delivery of a message into the office in 


cc} ae 


London, and the time that it is received in 


Dublin ; can you tell me that?—I cannot. Mr. 
Fischer, controller of the central station, will 


give you that exactly. — 
Mr. Ripley. gill 
1648. 1 think you stated that the clerks in 
the Telegraph Department might practically do 
a greater amount of work during-the day than 


beg 


they do ‘at present; but may I ask whether there — | 


are certain hours of the day during which’ they 
are all so fully employed that, practically, no 
greater amount of work can be obtained from 
their operations ?— Practically, the whole time, of 
the telegraph staff is empleyed during the hours. 
between 10 and one ; aftér-those hours business. 


diminishes very quickly, and later in’ the day j 


the clerks are comparatively idle. 


1649. Really, in point of facty no greater 
amount of service could be obtained from, these — 


clerks between the hours of, say, 10 and one,, or 


two?—They are fully occupied between those — 


hours. : 
Dr... Cameron. 


1650. The clerks are fully occupied during | ; 
three hours in the day, in fact?—Yes, during — 


the three busy hours, 
1651. Would it not be 


during the rest of the day ?—It is so arranged. 


1652. You have not, m your opinion, more q 


clerks than could do the work in the three hours? 
—I think that the ratio of clerks to work done is 
very fairly balanced throughout the country. 


1653. During these three hours. ‘To get rid of — 


the work of these three hours, you could not eut 
down the clerks, you think ?—I think not, 


1654. Not without extending the time of per- * 
missible delay ?—Not without extending the time —__ 


of permissible delay. . 
1655. Now there are a creat number of messages 
which could be delayed without any inconvenience 


to the public, are there not?—I am afraid very z 


few. 


which and the metropolis there is but. one 
per day ?—Yes. 


not, to have his message delivered any time, 


three or four hours after handing it in?—He — 


might; but the cases are very few. 


1658. Could there be any harm in allowing the ~ 
delayable messages to go at a lower price?—/ am — 
afraid that would entirely destroy the prineiple — 
of uniformity on which our business is coms 
ducted. ‘a 
1659. It would destroy it by giving an in- ~ 


creased facility to the public, not by taking any 


from the public; it would leave the express — 
messages.as they at present are; at present you — 


must travel first-class; this proposal of mine 


would give you the option of travelling third= — 


class ?— You mean that if people had the power to — 
send messages which may be delayed until the — 
wires are clear, it might tend to increase busi- — 


ness. 
1660. You speak about its destroying uni- 
formity ; is not uniformity 
the postal system ?—-It is. 


1656. There are a great many places between 
post ' 


1657. In a great number of instances when, in 
such cases, a man might be content, might he 


equally aimed ‘at in — 


1661, And 


ld. it possible to arrange the | 
hours of the clerks that there should be a’num- ~ 
ber more present during these three hours than — 
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1661. And haye you not got a similar destruc- 
tion of unifermity in the case of the book post ? 
—Jhe book post and the letter post are totally 

_ different systems. 


1662. The difference between book and letter 
ost is this, that in consideration of) your 
eing able to delay the delivery of the parcels 

sent by book post for a certain time, you under- 
take to carry the matter at a cheaper rate ; is it 
not so?—It is not so; the penny post has the 
conveyance of information, the book post is the 
conveyance of material; they are only in this 
respect different systems. 


1663. Authors probably will consider that 
quite as much information goes through the 
book post as the letter post; but you have never 
considered the question of delayable messages ? 

-—It is quite new to me. 


1664. You, I understand, believe that the 
central station at Telegraph-street requires. re- 
form ?—I do not say that; I think that there is 
room for reform throughout the whole service, 
not specially in the central station. 


1665. But it is common to the central station 
with the rest. of the service ?—The central sta- 
tion is managed on the same principles as the rest 
of the system. rf 
- 1666. You believe that the special arrange- 
ments system requires yery considerable modifi- 
cation ?—Yes; I think the special arrangements 
‘system is an expensive luxury, 


aL 


; : Mr. Goldsmid. 


1667. Do you find greater complaints of in- 
accuracy in telegrams now than there used to 
be ?—I think not. _ 

1668. Do you think that the service is as 
economical now as it was under the old com- 
panies?—I think that the service is as well 
if not better done now than it was in the days of 
the companies. 

1669. But not as economical ?—I should not 
like to say that. ; 

1670. Did you examine at all the estimates 
of expenditure which Mr. Scudamore prepared 
for the Committee of 1868 ?-—-I did not see them 
till they were published. 

1671. Can you give us any. reason, beyond 
those already stated. by you, for the enormous 
discrepancies ?—I cannot. 


Chairman. 


1672. This question has been put into my 
hands; is it not the fact that in all the larger 
offices the hours of duty of the clerks were nine 
hours, and not 10 under the old companies ?— 
It was so. 

1673. I am also asked to put this question to 
you: are the present stations kept open for longer 
hours than under the old system, or for less ?— 
For longer hours. Many are open from seven 
in the morning till nine at night. I said that the 
general hours were from eight to eight; but there 
are many open till nine and some till 10. 

1674, And some for less?—A few close. at 
seven. 


I4 
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Tuesday, 9th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Colonel Alexander. 
Mr. Charles Allsopp. 
Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 


Mr. John Holms. 
Lord Robert Montagu. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
Mr. Ripley. 

Mr. Sclater-Bootk, 
Mr. Watney. _ 


Tue Ricut HonourasLte Dr, LYON PLAYFAIR, in THE CHAIR 


Mr. Ropert WIiLson JOHNSTON, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

1675. WHAT is your official position ?—Con- 
troller of Special Arrangements and Supervisor of 

elegraph Instruction. : 

1676. Have you had considerable experience 
both as a postal and telegraph ofticer?—I have. 
I have passed through the grades of both services, 
and attained a position of responsibility in each 
service. 

1677. What are your immediate duties as con- 
troller of special arrangements ?—To devise and 
carry out the best means of providing for excep- 
tional pressures of telegraphic business on such 
oceasions as race and coursing meetings, agri- 
cultural shows, political and general public 
assemblies, important trials, military manceuvres, 
volunteer competitions, railway accidents, and 
such like. 

1678. Do such events occur frequently where 
the ordinary facilities for telegraphic communi- 


cations are small?— Almost entirely at such 


places. For example, at Newmarket, where there 
are eight race meetings in the year; at Don- 
caster, at Epsom, at Goodwood, at Ascot, Croy- 
don, Windsor, Sandown Park, and so forth. As 
regards other events, the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s show, which gives rise to a very large 
amount of telegraphing, has occurred recently at 
Bedford and Taunton: the British Association, 
the Church Congress, the Social Science Con- 
gress, and other events of that character, are 
held annually at different places of varying im- 
portance. 

1679. At such places the ordinary telegraphing 
staff of clerks would be unable to meet the con- 
tingencies ?—As a rule, decidedly unable. 

1680, To what did the special staff owe its 
origin?—-The special staff originated in the re- 
quirements of the Post Office in regard to the 
instruction in telegraphy of persons in all parts 
of the United Kingdom prior to the transfer. 
At the transfer it was gradually reduced as the 
instruction of the provincial staff became com- 
plete, but it was soon found that as the relief 


~ staffs maintained by the several telegraph com- 


panies had practically disappeared, in fact, they 


were mostly absorbed by this instructing staff, 
provision must be made for exceptional pressures 


Chuirman—continued. 


of work which this relief staff had, to some D3 


extent at least, provided for. 

1681. Then the relief staff of the old companies, 
as I understand you, was in some respects similar 
in duties to those performed by the special staff 
now ?—To some extent, yes. A large portion of 
the work which the special staff now does did! 
not exist in the days of the telegraph companies, 
partly because the means of sending press mes-. 
sages, for example, were so very restricted. At 
Newmarket, for instance, there were men em- 
ployed under the special staff arrangements last 
week who were employed at Newmarket on 
precisely the same duties ten years ago. 


1682. Under the relief staff?—-Under the re- 


lief staff. 

1683. Will you describe generally the nature: 
of the duties you perform when called down to 
a special occasion?—Do you mean personally ? 


1684. No; I mean the nature of the work ?— _ 


At race meetings, agricultural shows, and other 
events where the public congregate in large 
numbers, the work. consists chiefly of ordinary 
private telegrams, although there is always a 
large quantity of work telegraphed on ‘behalf of 
the press. On most other occasions press mes- 
sages largely predominate. 

1685., How many racing and coursing meetings 
are held in a year ?—There were 260 last year, 
but I may say that a great number of them were 
very unimportant, and were arranged for lozally. 

1686. But they form a considerable proportion, 
do they not, of the occasions on which the special 
staff goes down ?—A considerable proportion. 

1687. Are there separate and- independent 
telegraphic offices at the grand stand on the 
occasion of the most important races ?-—There 
are. There are 64 separate grand stand offices. 
throughout the United Kingdom used in connec- 
tion with nearly one-half of the whole number 
of meetings. 

1688. Are these under your control?—They 
are. Many of them were established by me, and 
owing to the rapid growth of business I am 
constantly engaged in devising plans for their 
enlargement, improvement, and reconstruction. 

1689. Do I understand you that your special*® 

staff 


/ 


f 


Wy. 
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staff moves about the country quite indepen- 
dently of the surveyors’ districts or divisional 
engineers’ districts ?—It does. : 

1690. Can you explain to the Committee 
what economy or efficiency is produced by this 
arrangement ?—I consider that having regard to 
the peculiar nature of the work, and to the fact 
that England is plotted out into 10 very small 
postal surveyors’ districts, no other arrangement 
would be practicable, at all events I cannotconsider 
that any other arrangement would be so econo- 
mical. If the Committee will permit me, I will 

ive an example of what happened at the 
end of last month. During the last fortnight in 
March there were six important race meetings, 
all occurring within a comparatively limited 
radius, and yet divided amongst five postal 
surveyors’ districts. Those meetings were all 
worked by a body of the special staff proceed- 
ing from place to place and travelling on Sundays 
Iam sorry to say, and at night. Even if the 
requisite staff had existed locally, I am quite 
sure the work could not have been done so 
economically under five separate unpractical 
organisations. 

1691. You would have to draw portions of 
your staff from those five different surveyors’ 
districts to meet the emergencies, had you been 
single-handed?—-I should; always supposing that 
the kind of staff existed in those districts. 

1692. Is the work of a specially technical 
eharacter ?—It is. As regards the race and 
coursing meetings, particularly so by reason of 
the names, weights, ages of horses, and riders, 
the contractions to which those people constantly 
have recourse, and the very bad writing which 
they alwaysindulgein. On such occasions as the 
Wimbledon and Shoeburyness meetings, the 
official scoring has to be telegraphed in all its 
naked complexity; and we have even had to 
telegraph the equivalent of a series of diagrams 
from Wimbledon. 

1693. What I rather meant was, do you use 
simple instruments or do you use complex instru- 
ments involving a good deal of knowledge on the 
part of the clerks you employ ?—We use prac- 
tically all the forms of instruments, but chiefly, 
perhaps, the Wheatstone. 

1694. Chiefly the automatic instrument ?— 
Chiefly the automatic instrument; and I should 
like to add that in several districts where the 
special staff is very largely employed throughout 
the year, that form of apparatus is not in use 
unless on these special occasions. 

1695. Does the nature of the work as con- 
nected with the race and coursing meetings 
require clerks of a high order who may resist 
temptations of bribes?—Most- decidedly so. I 
consider it to be of primary importance that 
officers only should be employed of known 
probity, entirely free from local influences of 
every kind, and under uniform control wherever 
and however situated. 

1696. Can you give the Committee some idea 
of the number of messages done in a day under the 
special staff system as compared with some large 
office, such as Glasgow, for instance?—-As 
regards the actual figures at Glasgow, I shall 

have to speak somewhat from memory or impres- 
‘sion, but I think I shall be very nearly correct 
in assuming that the number of messages dealt 
with in a day in Glasgow is 10,000. I believe 
that includes press messages. -There are 200 
- 0.104, 
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Chairman—continued. 


clerks at Glasgow, and 90 circuits, so far as I 
can remember. On a single day at Doncaster, 
that is, on the St. Leger day, the special staff, 
assisted by a few local clerks, disposed of upwards 
of 6,000 messages with 30 clerks and nine eircuits. 


_ It would appear, therefore, that the special staff did 


about two-thirds of a day’s work in Glasgow with 
about one-seventh of the staff and one-tenth of 
the appliances. On that day at Doncaster the 


special staff took for postage stamps, over the 


counter alone, for telegrams, 228 /., which I sup- 
pose has hardly ever been exceeded at any office 
in the kingdom. 

1697. Would you draw, as a conclusion from 
that, that all offices might work on the same high 
pressure system as the special staff does on those 
occasions ?— Certainly not. 

1698. Why not?—F¥or a variety of reasons. 
If you will permit me, I should like to explain 
those reasons, with special reference to the facts 
brought out on Friday with regard to the ave- 
rages of messages done per clerk per hour. I 
shall have to be rather long in doing so, but I 
think it is an important point. I do not put these 
figures forward as showing the superior method 
of disposing of work on special occasions, although 
they are certainly valuable as an evidence of 
what the system is capable of under extreme 
pressure, when a highly skilled staff is employed 
at both ends of the wire. The figures are intended 
rather to show the fallacy of naked returns and 
averages, in which the surrounding conditions 
are not fully set forth. The primary condition 
in obtaining high working results is that the 
work should exist. . It does exist very largely, 
as I have shown, at race meetings; but there are 
many offices which, although they have a com- 
paratively large number of instruments, and a 
correspondingly large staff, have only a com- 
paratively small number of messages; while, on 
the other hand, there may be some offices with 
small staff, few wires to work, and a compara- 
tively large number of messages. The question 
here, I take it, is entirely one of whether the 
wires and clerks are fully employed, or whether 
there is a large amount of waiting and watching. 
to be done in the course of the day, because if you 
have a large number of telegraph instruments, 
whether you have a large number of messages, 
or not, the instruments must be watched, else they 
are no use at all. Again, some offices work a 
disproportionate number of long and difficult 
circuits, while other offices work a dispropor- 
tionate number of short and easy ones. Elec- 
trical conditions, too, affect some offices more than 
others; and even a wire may be more speedily 
worked in one direction than another. The 
nature of the traffic also, especially where foreien 
telegrams are largely dealt with, is an important 
element in the calculation. 

1699. IfI understand you rightly, your answer 
would have a similar analogy with regard to rail- 
way traffic, where you must have a minimum 
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number of servants, engines, and carriages wait- - 


ing the arrival of passengers, the number of which 
you never know on a day ?—Precisely. 

1700. If you knew actually the number of 
passengers that would come in any one day you 
could regulate your traffic much better ?— And 
if you knew the times at which they would come, 
which is an important element as regards tele- 
graphy. 

1701. If you have a continuous stream of 

K ) messages 
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messages without interruption, you could carry 
through on high pressure as you do with the 
special staff ?—I should not like to go that length. 
I think the physical pressure on the staff would 
be too severe. These men of whom I spoke as 
having disposed of 6,000 messages in a day, were 
working 12, 14, and 16 hours a day. 

1702. As to the travelling telegraph office, 
what is that?—It was designed by me, and is a 
sort of telegraph office on wheels which carries 
a short length of cable, batteries, instruments, and 
so forth, which we use on such occasions as the 
boat-race, where there is no permanent telegraph 
office nearer than half.a mile; at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, when the Eton and Harrow cricket match 
is on, and-the Oxford and Cambridge match is 
being played; at the Agricultural Hall when the 
cattle show is being held, and at Ascot and 
Goodwood. ? 

1703. You put yourselves into electrical com- 
munication with the circuit of the neighbourhood ? 
—With the nearest wires. 

1704. Evidence has been given before the 
Committee that your office is rather a luxury 
than a necessity; what is your opinion upon that 

oint ?—Personally it is not a luxury, but a very 
thankless office ; and the staff do not consider it a 
luxury. Officially I think it is an absolute neces- 
sity under the system which I described, whereby 
England is plotted out into ten small postal divi- 
sions which, in my opinion, are entirely unsuited 
to telegraphic arrangements. { 

1705. Have you made any suggestion in a 
report for increasing the utility and economy of 
your staff?—I have. 

1706. What do you propose?—I think that 
instead of existing as a separate branch, as it 
exists at present, attention might be given to the 
formation of a practical branch of the secretary’s 
office, as distinguished from the general policy and 
correspondence branch, such practical branch to 
include special arrangements, supervision of 
teleeraphic instruction, press arrangements of all 
kinds, and the treatment of irregularity reports 
relating to the practical working of the system. 

1707. You have spoken of the telegraphic 
instruction; are you also the supervisor of the 
telegraphic schools ?—I am. 

1708. Throughout the country ?—Throughout 
the country. . } 

1709. What are these schools; do they exist 
both in London and in the provinces ?—A 
separate school exists in London for the training 
of 20 male and 30 female pupils. Schools may 
be said to exist in Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, and one or two other cities. 

1710. Is the nature of the instruction common 
in all of them ?—I can hardly say it is. I have 
no direct personal supervision over any of the 
schools except that in London. 

1711. Will vou tell the Committee, when it is 
called a school, what is the nature of the instruc- 


tion given in it?—In the London school the pupils’ 
- are trained in all the systems worked by the Post 


Office, that is to say, the single needle instrument, 
the printing instrument, the sounder; and the 
male pupils are also taught.to punch for the 
Wheatstone automatic instrument. During the 
final stages of instruction the pupils are required 
to go through all the routine of a working tele- 
graph office. I should like to mention here that 
in addition to supplying the wants of the metro- 
politan offices generally, the London school has 
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Chairman—continued. 


been utilised to a considerable extent for giving 
manipulative instruction. to officers and men of 
the Royal Engineers and Royal Artillery. Y 

1712. Then the instruction, I understand, is of “a 
a purely technical character, as distinguished i 
from rational; it is a mere manipulative instrue- 
tion ?— Yes. ae 

1713. Do you teach them the elements of elec- 
tricity in the school?—In London, as I have i 
shown, the school is mostly taken up with female — 
pupils. We find, as a rule, that it is a hopeless a 
task to attempt instruction of that kind with — 
them. ; 

1714. Do you think that may not be more the 
fault of the teacher than of the taught?—I do 
not think so. ‘F 

1715. You think the female mind is not sus- | 
ceptible of receiving the-elements of science ?—I 
think the female mind does not care anything 
about it, at least we have never been able to enlist 
their sympathies in it at all. 

1716. You are. probably aware that there are 
now in the North and almost all the large towns | 
regular systematic courses of instruction in 
science for females, and that they are largely, 
attended, and that they unswer quite as well as 
the men in the examination papers ?—That very 
much.depends on the class of females. Wecan- 
not attract a class of females of that kind tothe 7 
telegraph service. bi 

1717, What are the class of females that you 
get in the telegraph service ?—Girls who can — 
pass‘a simple examination in handwriting and ~ 
orthography, and do a few figures. In fact, we — 
have very recently been compelled to reduce the 
educational standard in order to get people atall, — 
although that chiefly applies to boys. 

1718. Not to females?— Not so much to females, 
but it does apply to them. 

1719. Have you: made any proposals for im- — 
proving the character of the instruction in the 
schools ?7—As regards the country, I have, The 
present system, by which each surveyor provides 
for his own wants, is not, in my opinion, calcu- 
lated to. produce efficiency, because there are 
some districts where learners can very easily be 
got where they are not wanted, the offices being’ 
small and the requirements small. There are 
other districts, such as the great’ manufacturing 
districts, where they cannot be got at all, or got 
with great difficulty, and where they are very 
much wanted. My proposition had for its object — 
the treatment of the question of telegraphic in- 
struction for the telegraphic service as a whole, 
so that learners could be trained at points where 
they could be got but' were not wanted, and sent 
to places where they were wanted and could not 
be got. 

1720. You mean. more as a question of recruit- 


and not recruit districts?—Certainly, and by | 
some more practical method of instruction than 
is adopted at present, by which means no doubt 
technical instruction could be added to the 
regular curriculum of the schools very much, 
more easily and efficiently than it can at 
present. ’ . 7 


Mr. Cubitt. 


_ 1721. You have no fear at present of the 
instruction becoming rather in advance of what 
is required at these schools >—As regards quality 


or numbers? 
1722. Quality ? 
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1722. Quality ?—Not any. — 
1723. Are you responsible directly to the 
secretary ?—I am. 
1724. By whom is it regulated as to the ser- 
vices required of your staff ?—Practically by the 
secretary. 
1725. Are-you yourself responsible for recom- 
mending the places to which you should be sent, 
or have you a special officer who has to find out 
where your services are required ?— A list is 
made out each week by me, and the occasions on 
which I think it desirable or necessary that this 
work should be undertaken by my staff are 
specially marked in the list: the list is submitted 
to the secretary before being inserted in the 
postal official circular, and of course it remains 
with the secretary to alter or amend it in any 
way he thinks fit. 

_ 1726. Besides your technical duties you have 
to keep yourself well advised of all the events 
about to occur?—I have. The amount of my 
newspaper reading is, I regret to say, positively 
dissipating. 

1727. Not only wants of public importance, 
but amusements of every kind which you think 
will bring in revenue to the telegraph ?—Of 

every kind. ) 
Mr. John Holms. 

1728. I think you say the increase of business 

of the kind you haye to do with, has demanded 
“an increase of the establishments ?—I did not say 
‘so. I said as to the offices, but that is the fact 
to some extent. ; ; 

_ 1729. Under whose authority is that increase 
‘of offices made ?—Under the secretary’s autho- 
rity. 

1730. You were asked by the chairman what 
economy and efficiency is produced by your 
special staff; I do not think you quite answered 
that as to economy; what ecovomy is produced 
by your special staff going about compared with 
leaving it to the localities?—Always assuming 
that the localities could provide for the work, 
which is mostly not the case, the economy con- 
sists in the mobility of the staff, and in several 

events being dealt with under one organisation. 
I ‘can give a nearer example than the one I 
gave. For instance, the Epsom race meeting took 
‘place a few days ago; immediately following on 
the Epsom meeting, a meeting at Sandown Park 
took place. The two places are about eight or 
nine miles apart, yet they are in two different 
surveyors’ districts. The staff at Epsom were at 
‘work till about seven or eight o’clock on the 
‘Wednesday evening, and were at work the same 


evening at Esher in connection with the Sandown’ 


Park meeting. If the surveyor of the district in 
‘which Esher is situated’ had had to provide for 
‘that meeting, he could not have done so froma 
nearer point that I know of than Southampton 
‘or Portsmouth. The clerks must have left 
Southampton or Portsmouth at an early hour in 
_ the day to attend to that meeting; the travelling 
‘expenses would have been greater, of course ; 
and their per diem allowance would have been 
6d. a day, or a farthing per hour less. 

1731. Upon the whole, is this kind of business, 
_ which you have care of, a profitable department 
to the telegraph department ?—It is. 

1732. Is it increasing ?—It is. © 
_~ 1733. How many do you empluy generally as 
a staff ?—The full establishment is 22, including 
two officers of minor rank who act as inspectors. 
“0,104. * 
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1734. When not engaged in going about, what 
are their duties ?—Practically they are engaged 
from March to November. March and November 
are two of the heaviest months for racing business 
in the year. From December to February they 
take their “summer” holidays. They are obliging 
enough to take their holidays when there is no 
work for them to do. 


Chairman. 


1735. You do not mean that they have holidays” 


for the whole time ?—No, during that time. 


It 


is a curious fact that the railway accident and 


shipwreck season almost always sets in at the end 
of the racing season, and I can illustrate this by 
several striking examples. 


Mr. John Holms. 


1736. You spoke of the great speed that you 
obtained upon some of those occasions ?—Yes. 

1737. Do you use the duplex system upon all 
those occasions ?—On very few of them, for the 
simple reason that our traffic is mostly in one 
direction. . 

1738, And therefore it is a simple system ?— 
Not necessarily so. We want, an instrument that 
will carry a continuous stream of traffic in one 
direction. 

1739. Then you are the supervisor also of the 
training schools in London ?—Yes. 

1740. How long generally do you find that a 
learner requires to be with you before he is per- 
fectly efficient to enter upon duty?—You can 
never make a telegraph clerk ina school. That 
is a first principle ; but from two to three months 
enables us to train boys and girls sufficiently well 
to be put to the minor circuits in a large office, 
and, of course, at these minor circuits the learners 
gain most valuable experience ; from 10 weeks tc 
three months is the average time. 


Mr. Charles Allsopp. 


1741. You said that you consider the clerks of 
the special staff should be of known probity and 
very high character; do not you consider that 
those who send ordinary commercial messages, 
and such like, should be the same ?—I do; but of 
course they are not exposed to the temptations 
which beset the members of the special staff. 

1742. Are there any precautions taken as to 
that ?—There are precautions taken. 

1743. Can you remove any ordinary telegraph 
clerk from one place to another in the same way 
that you can your special staff, or do the terms of 
their engagement fix them to one place ?—The 
terms of their engagement do not fix them; but, 
practically, they are fixed. The Post Office 
system is that the clerks belong to certain 
districts. 

1744. Therefore, if you had more clerks in one 
place than another, you would have to get rid of 
them altogether and not remove them?—I should 
not like to say that ; you mean to transfer them 
to another place ? 

1745. Yes?—I should not like to say that. 

1746. Are there many transferred ?—That I 
cannot speak to positively. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1747. Some postal telegraph offices are entirely 
worked by women at the west-end, are they not? 
—Except the night duty. 

1748. Is there any complaint as to the manner 
in which women perform their duties in -those 

K 2 offices? 
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offices?—I am not aware. A question of that kind 
would not come under my notice. 

1749. Do you know whether they make many 
mistakes in the transmission of messages ?—I 
could not say. . . 

1750. I suppose one of the great advantages 
of the employment of women is that they are not 
constantly looking, like men, for an augmentation 
of salary; it is cheaper in that way ?—It is 
cheaper per head. I should not like to say that 
it is cheaper in the ageregate. 

1751. You are not likely to have strikes among 
women ?—No. 

1752. Are women entitled to pension? —I 
believe so. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


1753. Your special staff is not stationed any- 
where, I suppose; it is entirely a roving staff? 
—The head quarters are in London, but for eight 
or nine months of the year it is practically a 
roving staff. 

1754. They do not do any office work like the 
other telegraph clerks; and they are not stationed 
at any particular instrument in London or in 
Manchester ?—No. 

1755. Is it you that determine where they shall 
go when they are sent to any place?—I have 
already explained that a list was made out each 
week in which all the events for the coming 
fortnight were specified; that I mark each event 
which I think demands special attention, and that 
that list is submitted to the secretary before it is 
inserted in the official circular. 

1756. Then the initiation of the proposal that 
the special staff should go down arises with you, 
and the secretary cuts out any place that he does 
not think deserves a special staff?—That is so. 

1757. So that there might be provincial meet- 
ings, we will say, in Bradford or elsewhere, and 
it would rest with you to say, in the first instance, 
whether a special staff should go down there?— As 
regards Bradford and places of that character, the 
question very seldom arises now, 

1758. Do you never send down a special staff 
there ?—No; not as a rule now. 

1759. Why is that?—Because Bradford is a 
large office to begin with. ‘The special staff have 
gone to Bradford, and I think I should be justified 
in saying that the special staff has done a very 
great deal in the way of teaching the larger 
offices how to dispose of press messages; and the 
oceasion has passed away to some extent, at all 
events, as regards offices of that character. 

1760. It is left to the office of the place itself, 
if the office is large enough ?—Practically now 
it is. 

1761. Do the special staff report as well as 
telegraph; when you say a speech is sent by 
telegraph, do they take it from the reporters and 
then telegraph it, or telegraph it at the time ?— 
The reporter brings the speech to the office 
written out, and the special staff deal with it, or 
on very important occasions we extemporise a 
messenger service between the office and the 
place where the meeting is being held, so that 
we shall get a quantity of the work in early. 

1762. What I mean is this: if you send 
down your special staff anywhere, are reporters 
sent down to hand the reports to them, or do they 
make out the reports?—We have no function at 
all with regard tv reporting events, none what- 
ever. That ceased with the transfer of the 
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Lord Robert Montagu~-continued. 


system to the department. The telegraph com- 
panies used to undertake both duties, but not the 
Post. Office. 


1763. The travelling telegraph office which 4 
you speak of is not taken to the place that you 


telegraph from, but the special staff sit inthe 
office of the place itself and telegraph from that? | 


—That is used on so very few occasions that it — 
would hardly apply to the general principle. 
For instance, it is taken to Mortlake on the boat 
race day, because there is no telegraph office 


nearer than East Sheen, which is halfamile or | 


more away, and it is stationed in Lord’s Cricket- u 


ground, in the Agricultural Hall, and so forth. 


1764. Do the newspapers pay for these reports; * | 


you said it was a paying concern, and that it paid — 


its own way; how is it, profitable?—I spoke of 


the whole Post Office special staff, 1 should not 


like to say that the purely press part of the work © 


is a paying concern, but that is much the smallest 
part of it. 


1765. I do not understand how it pays its 


own way then?—During the year 1875 there © 
were telegraphed, in connection with 264 race |} 


meetings, a total of 436,603 messages. 


1766. Those messages were paid for?—Part | 


of them. I was going on to explain: of that 
number only 108,006 were on behalf of the press, 


leaving upwards of 300,000 ordinary paid 1 s. Ks | 


telegrams. 


1767. They are transmitted through your ~ 
special staff, and paid for, those 300,000 odd?— 


They are. 
1768. Are the 108,000 press messages paid for ? 


—Some of them are; the majority are carried to © 


account, and charged in a monthly account. 
1769. Charged to the Post Office funds ?— 
Charged to the newspapers. 
1770. The newspapers pay for these 108,000? 
—Precisely. : 
1771. Then all the messages that the special 
staff convey are paid for ?—Yes. 


Mr. Ripley. 


1772. You stated, I think, that there are about 


260 occasions when special service is required ? 
—tThat referred to last year. 

1773. And you also said that on many of these 
spevial occasions the service was provided locally ; 


could you tell the Committee what number had — 


to be provided otherwise than locally ; that is, in 


point of fact, on what number of those occasions — 


your special service really did the work?—I have 
not the precise number, but I will supply it; the 
260 occasions refer to race meetings only; to 
nothing else. 


1774. You said that on many of these occa- 4 


sions, locally the special service was provided; 
I wanted to know to what extent you. used your 
special service ; and also you referred to the fact 
that this was a paying service. I should like you, 


if you could, to distinguish between the number’ 


of messages which were sent on those occasions 
by your special service and the number sent by 
the special service locally provided for? —I should 
explain, with regard to the race meetings, that 
those that were not provided for specially were of 
the very smallest class at a great distance, where 
there were practically only 12 or 15 messages. 
1775. You stated that you have general super- 
intendence of the entire schools over the country ? 
—Yes. ; oa 
1776. But 
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1776. Butthat specially you had the supervision 
of the London schools; may I ask what you 
meant by the superintendence of the schools over 
the country ?—I think I explained to the Right 
honourable Chairman that it was a mere clerical 
supervision as regards the country; that it was 
not a personal supervision. 

1777. For instance, do you receive periodical 
reports of the state of those schvols ?—I do. 

1778. And of the number of pupils ?—Yes ; 
and of the progress made. 

1779. You stated that in London you have 
about 20 male and 30 female pupils; could you 
state the number of pupils in the whole of the 
other schools?—I could not supply that accurately 
at present; last November there were 160. 

1780. Do those pupils pay for the teaching ?-— 
They do not. | 

1781. They are voluntary pupils who go tnere 
to receive instruction in telegraphy ?—Yes, in 
their own time. 

1782. Who are the heads of these different 
schools; are they men, of course, in the service 
of the Post Office, who are exclusively employed 
for these particular duties ?—Not in all cases. 
I should say that in most cases the learners are 
trained in the instrument room, under the 
superintendence of the clerk in charge. 

1783. I am confining your attention to these 
schools ?—In those which I mentioned, London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Bristol, the instruction is carried on by a special 
officer. 

1784. Whose entire time is occupied in 
teaching these pupils telegraphy?—I am not 
aware whether his entire time is occupied in 
that way or not. Peto 

1785. Your superintendence is really almost 
more than nominal ?—I have insisted over and 
over again that it should be very much more 
practical than it is. 

1786. You said that, practically, they almost 
learned nothing ?—TI should not say that. 

1787. What do they learn if they do not get 
any knowiedge of the transmission of messages ? 
—They do get knowledge of the transmission of 
messages. 

1788. You said that they had actually to come 
into an office before they could be made useful ? 
—Those who were trained in the instrument 
room, that is so. oy eae! 

1789. JI suppose, as a matter of fact, the great 
mass of the new people, both young men and 
women, who go into the telegraph department 
never go into these schools at all; they go and 
learn what they do know in the office, where they 
see practically the working of it; am I right in 
that supposition ?—I should not like to answer 
off-hand, because I do not know the actual figures. 
I should say scarcely so. 

1790. You could bring up the figures stating 
the number of pupils in these schools to be so 
many who passed through the schools in the past 
year, and the number of people who have passed 
into the telegraph department other than those ? 
—Yes. . 


Dr. Cameron. 


1791. I think some Members of the Com- 
mittee appear to have the impression that your 
business is chiefly connected with press work ?— 
That appears to be the case. . 

1792. But it is not so ?—It is not. 
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1793. You send a great many more messages 
for the public than for the press ?—A great many 
more. 

1794. And, so far as the press is concerned, your 
existence is really a matter of very little im- 
portance ?—Not of so great importance as it is to 
the general public. 

1795. At most it would amount to the delay of 
half-an-hour or so on some racing telegrams ?—I 
should not‘like to say that. As regards racing, 
it is of importance, perhaps, more than in the 
other way. . 

1796. It is, to a certain extent, to the evening 
papers, but chiefly to betting men?—I cannot 
say that. I am not supposed to know the nature 
of the messages at all. 

1797. You go to a great number of race meet- 
ings ?—The special staff goes. 

1798. To many more than the ordinary news- 
papers care much about ?—They report them. 


1799. Because they are sent. I see here that 
the special arrangement staff costs 8,895 7/., ac- 
cording to the estimate ?—That is the estimate 
for this year, I think. 

1800. You have, I believe, a separate system 
of accounting in connection with your office, have 
you not ?—No, we have not. 

1801. You have a number of clerks, chief 
clerk, controller, first class clerks, and second 
class clerks; what are they engaged about ?— 
The chief clerk is engaged in my office, in clerical 
work ; all the others are engaged in the work of 
practical telegraphy. 

1802. I am informed that on many occasions, 
especially in big offices, the effect of the special 
arrangement staff going in, on occasions of im- 
portance, when there is much work to be done, 
does harm rather than good; have you ever 
heard complaints on that subject ?—I have heard 
complaints on that score. 

1803. Do you agree that it does harm ?—Cer- 
tainly not; I believe it puts the staff of such 
offices on their mettle. 

1804. In large offices, such as Glasgow, there 
is a great amount of news work done regularly, is 
there not?—There is a great amount of news 
received at Glasgow. 

1805. And transmitted ?— A small amount 
transmitted, I should think. 

1806. Is not all the Irish news transmitted 
through Glasgow ?—Of that I am not aware. 

1807. It is so; their clerks should therefore 
be very well up in news business? — They 
should. 

1808. So far as the small offices are concerned, 
is not there on many occasions a rather need- 
less subdivision of superintending work. At 
Inverary, for instance, when the Queen was 
there 1 understand there was a_ telegraph 
engineer sent down, a post-office surveyor, and 
you, as representing the special arrangement 
staff ?—I was not there; one of my officers was 
there. 

1809. I am informed that one officer might 
have done the whole of the work ?—'The engi- 
neering and the other portion? 

1816. That the engineer might have done the 
whole thing ?—The manipulation as well? 

‘1811. No; everything but the manipulator’s 
work ?—I do not know who the engineer was. 

1812. Your assistant did not do the manipula- 


tion ?—He did some portion of it, I believe ;, and 
K3 I may 
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I may add that he could have performed the 
engineer’s duties as well, had such been neces- 
sary. 

i813. But you have clerks there in any case ; 
and, in any case, would not it be very much 
cheaper tosend a manipulator from some point close 
at hand, such as Glasgow or Greenock, than from 
London ?—As a matter of fact that officer, so far 
as I remember, did not go from London; and 
that is the mistake which is constantly made. 
The genius of the special staff is, that you are 
generally able to pick up a man at two or three 
different parts of the country at almost any 
moment; otherwise it would hardly have a razson 
@étre, if it always went from London. 

1814. The travelling expenses nevertheless cost 
4,500/. a year, in this year’s estimates !—That is 
the estimate. I am afraid that is an over estimate ; 
for 1874-1875 the total estimate was 8,645 7. ; the 
actual expenditure taken from the appropriation 
accounts was about 1,000/. less. But that was 
brought about by the fact that in the meantime 
railway fares had been very much reduced owing 
to the action of the Midland Railway Company. 

1815. How do you settle the question of rail- 
way fares; do you doit by the docket system ?— 
No 


1816. How do you do it?—The officer pays 
his own fare and charges it in the accounts. 

1817. And you check the expenditure of the 
whole staff?—I do. 

1818. As to the school of telegraphy I see in 
the estimate that independently of yourself there 
is one superindendent, and a male assistant to 
supervise one male instructor?—One male in- 
structor and fifty pupils. 

1819. There are three supervising officers to 
supervise this one instructor; of course the 
instructor instructs the pupils?—Certainly ; the 
instructor cannot instruct all the pupils. The 
assistant. superintendent is in reality nothing more 
than a senior instructor. The chief superintendent 
is now mostly engaged in my own office in 
dealing with cases relating to the imstructio 
throughout the country generally. : 

1820. The male assistant certainly gets 1501. 
salary as against 60 /. salary of the instructor ?— 
That was very much brought about by circum- 
stances. The male assistant is an officer of 
considerable service; he had been in the service 
of the late Electric Telegraph Company, like 
myself; then he entered the service of the Post 
Office, as I alsodid; and then he was transferred 
back to the telegraph service at the transfer, and 
of course we had to take him with his liabilities ; 
but I may say that I was not primarily responsible 
for recommending the scale on which he was 

laced. 

1821. In the female school I find that you 


have a matron, and an assistant to that matron - 


to superintend three instructors?—There are 
only two now; we have reduced the establish- 
ment. 

1822. Then you have two supervising officers 
in the female school to supervise two instructors ? 
—Yes; the assistant matron is practically what 
the assistant superintendent is, a senior instruc- 
tress; and we have thirty females. | 

1823. The old companies had no school of 
telegraphy, had they ?—I am not sure about that, 
possibly not. 


1824. Seeing that you have only one male 


instructor and two instructresses, do you have to 
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send them about the country to the various — 
schools ?—No. és | 
1825. How do they work; you have halfas 
dozen schools ?—Yes; they are worked by local _ 
assistants ; they work under the postmaster, in | 
fact. I simply get monthly returns of the pro- — 
gress of the learners. a’ 
1826. You have one instructor and two in- 
structresses; that is three instructing officers ?— 
That isso. I think perhaps you are taking into | 
account the amount of 2,0007. a-year travelling 
expenses of instructors. 
1827. Yes?—Of that expenditure I have n 
control. 
1828. How does it arise; what is that expen- 
diture ?—I cannot explain. “a 
1829. Who can ?—At least, I can only explain 
from hearsay. It is not expended under my 
control or supervision in any way. I should say, ~ 
for the most part, it is not expended on instruc-_ 
tion at all, but on inquiries made by certain 
officers who were at one time instructors, and 
who now work under the surveyors as travelling 
ofticers. That is my impression; at all events 
it has no connection with the schools. 


re: 


- 
1 


g 

¢ Chairman. oi 
1830. The financial officer would explain that? — | 
—I should say so. yr! 
a ~ i 


: ‘ 
Dr. Cameron. 


1831. Can you give me any idea of the cost 
per head of the pupils instructed in those schools? 
—I will supply it. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 


1832. When were those schools established ?— 
Some time before the transfer of the telegraphs” 
to the Post Office, of course it was appre- 
hended that a very large number of extra people 
would be required to carry on the amalgamated 
services. An arrangement was made—not by me, — 
I am only speaking from what I believe to be 
the fact—with a private individual, to instruct a 
number of persons on behalf of the department, 
I believe the arrangement was either made or 
recommended. by Mr. Weaver, the secretary of 
the late Electric Telegraph Company. The de-— 
partment, I think, paid this person a capitation — 
grant of so much per head. But-then it was 
found that as the requirements of the service, 
especially in London, where we have a large 
female element which is constantly changing, — 
grew, we must establish some method of our own 
of instructing, and the schools may be said to 
have arisen out of that circumstance. ai 

1833. Before the transfer there were no such 
schools ?—I am not sure; I could not answer 
that question positively. 

1834. You stated that the standard of ed 
cation on admission to the schools was lowered ; 
has the service suffered in efficiency from that? 
—It has only been lowered comparatively re- 
cently ; we have not had time perhaps to ascertain 
definitely, but I should say, on the face of it, 
that it had suffered, or would be likely to suffer. 

1835. In towns with fluctuating populations, 
such as watering places, do you withdraw or di- 
minish the staff during the empty season ?—That 
does not come under my cognisance. I should 
say rather that the staff is kept at its minimum, 
and then assistance sent from larger offices during 
the pressure. That is my impression. — — 

1836. The 
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1836. The assistance is not sent by you?—No, 
unless under very exceptional circumstances. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


1837. You appear to have three principal 
officers under you ?— Yes. 

1838. Two superintendents and a chief clerk ? 
—Yes. 

1839. What are the names of your superinten- 
dents ?—Messrs. Mason and Algar. _ 

1840. And of your chief clerk ?— Mr. Harnett. 
' 1841, What duties have they specially >—The 
chief clerk is employed in my office; in fact, he 
is for the most part my only clerical assistant for 

sneral duties. 

1842. He manages the correspondence ? — 
Under my direction; takes shorthand notes from 
me, and so forth. 

1843. Then the superintendents?—They are 
engaged in active duties throughout the country, 
constantly travelling. - d 

1844. A superintendent goes for instance with 
the special staff to Newmarket ?—Yes. 

1845. And he supervises the management of 
the business?—Yes. Sometimes it is necessary 
to send two, as on the occasion of the Two ‘Thou- 
sand Guineas day We constantly work three 
separate offices at Newmarket. 

1846. ‘Then you sent assistant superintendents 
as well ‘—Yes. 

1847. Whatare their narhes ?— Messrs. Garrard, 
Graves, Cooper, and Douglas, all of whom are 
old officers of the late Telegraph Company. Mr. 
Bradford, the remaining assistant superintendent, 
was on special duty at Sandringham during the 
residence there of the Princess of Wales. I wish 
to explain that these assistant superintendents are 
merely so in name on very many occasions, because 
they are first-class manipulators, and are practi- 
cally only senior clerks, — 

1848. Can you tell me what the life of a clerk 
is in your service on the average; I do not mean 
how long he is likely to live himself, but how 
long he is likely to be in your service after he 
has passed out of the school; or do not you know 
that?—Mr. Fischer could speak to that with 
Peoie definiteness than I can. The life is short, 

am afraid, in very many cases. 


Mr. Ripley. 


1849. I should like to ask you whether the 


entire number of the pupils who came into these 
schools pass afterwards into the service of the 
Post Office, if not, what proportion. It is a ques- 
tion, I apprehend, you cannot answer off-hand ? 
—Except such of them as are found incapable of 
being fully trained or resign during the period of 
training. rhe Sai ee 

1850. That is the very point as to which I wish 
information; the number of pupils you have had 
in the school in the past year, for instance, and the 
number of those who actually passed into the 
service of the Post Office ?—I can give you the 
number for London schools; I will supply it 
afterwards. 


Chairman. 

1851. You. are anxious to add something to 
your evidence regarding the instruction of clerks 
for telegraphic purposes ?—Yes. I wish to guard 
against being understood to say that I was not in 
favour of a better kind of instruction than we 
now give; but at the same time we want a 
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better raw material than we get now, and we 
want to give them some inducement in the shape 
of pay to stay longer in the schools to acquire 
that instruction. 

1852. You mean by technical instruction that 
you would be glad, instead of teaching merely 
the manipulative use of the. instrument, to give 
them a rational knowledge of the instruments they 
use ?— Precisely so. 

1853. And in that way do you suppose they 
would become more intelligent clerks, capable of 
maintaining their instruments, and making their 
work more effective ?—I have not the least doubt 
of it. I should like also to qualify my answer to 
this extent, that with regard to male learners, 
whenever we have found an apt male pupil, 
even under the present system, we have imparted 
such technical instructions as the limited time he 
remained in the school enabled us to do. As 
regards boys, the system for some time past has 
been a purely hand-to-mouth system, and our faci- 
lities have been exceedingly limited, but where, 
by distributing text-books and diagrams and so 
forth, we can improve the learners’ knowledge, 
we invariably do so. 

1854. Have you ever seen those beautiful 
penny handbooks upon particular subjects which 
are made under the Education Department at 
South Kensington, for the different subjects in 
the Museum; well illustrated handbooks for a 
penny ?—I am not aware that I have; I may 
have seen the outside of them. 

1855. Do not you think it would be easy to 
make simple diagrammatic handbooks, sold at a 
trifling cost, which would produce greater intel- 
ligence amongst the clerks in various offices ?—I 
think it would. 


Mr. Goldsmid. - 


1856. You stated the system with regard to 
boys was a hand-to-mouth system; you mean to 
say the demand for the boys is so great that you 
cannot supply it?—Yes: it has been so recently. 

1857. ‘They leave so fast?—I suppose that is 
the primary cause. The question is very much 
a question of pay. I should like to say I am 
decidedly in favour of what I understand to be 
the American system; that is, of having as few 
telegraphists as possible, of paying them as highly 
as possible, and making them work as hard as 


possible. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1858. Can a clerk patch up his instrument or 
put together a broken battery ?—That depends 
upon where he is situated. For instance, in 
London the clerks are a quarter of a mile away 
from the batteries, or a very long distance, there- 
fore there are no opportunities. 

1859. Are most of the clerks capable of doing 
it, supposing it to be necessary ; supposing there 
is no engineer near them; Mr. Scudamore, in his 
report, calls attention to the circumstance, and it 
is with reference to that I ask the question ?—I 
think in small offices where the clerks are thrown. 
pretty much on their own resources, they do 
that. At the large offices, especially in London, 
the whole apparatus is in charge of a separate 
staff, and the necessity does not arise. 

1860. Is it true as has been stated, that some- 
times clerks think themselves above any labour 
of that kind, that they do not think it worth 
their while to learn ?—I should be sorry to think 
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that that was true. It is certainly not true of 
the special staff, several of the members of which 
are expert electricians and mechanics. 

1861. Isit not the case that in the United 
States, almost all the clerks are able to put 
together a broken battery, or to patch up their 
instruments ?—I should think that that was the 
case, but I cannot positively say. 

1862. Most of the clerks are able to do it ?—I 
should say so. 

1863. Do not you think it advantageous that 
a clerk should be able to do so in the event of 
there being no engineer near ?—- Decidedly. 

1864, And that they ought to be instructed in 
that ?—I think they ought to be. If the Com- 
mittee would allow me, I should like to supple- 
ment an answer which I gave to the honourable 
Member for Glasgow with regard to the question 
of Irish news. The honourable Member asked 
if I was aware that the whole of the Irish news 
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was transmitted at Glasgow. I was not aware 
at that moment, but I am aware now, that the 
Irish news between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. is trans- 
mitted at Glasgow. 


Dr. Cameron. 


1865. What provision is there for high class 
instruction of telegraph clerks; in these tele- 
graph schools they are simply taught the mere 
rudiments of telegraphy and of manipulation ?— 
Yes, with the exception I mentioned to the 
Chairman. . . 

1866. You have nothing like a staff college 
for instruction in the higher branches ?— We have 
not. 

1867. Would not such an institution be very 
much more advantageous to the service than a 
mere infant school, so to speak?—Possibly it 
might. 


Mr. FREDERICK EBENEZER BAINES, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1868. WHAT position do you now hold in the 
Telegraph Department ?—Surveyor General for 
Telegraph Business. 

1869. How many years have you been in the 
postal service altogether ?—'T wenty-one years. 

1870. And including the telegraph service ?— 
About 28 years altogether. 

1871. When Mr. Scudamore held the office of 
second secretary, what position did you hold in 
the telegraph service?—Head of the telegraph 
branch of the Secretary’s office; principal clerk 
for telegraph business. ; 

1872. The same as Mr. Patey now holds?— 
The same as Mr. Patey holds now. 

1873. And now you occupy a new office which 
has been created, the office of Surveyor General ? 
—That is so. 

1874. Were you actively engaged in preparing 
the Bills of 1868 and 1869; the Telegraph Acts? 


—Actively engaged as assistant to Mr. Scu-~ 


damore. _ ; 

1875. Had you a good deal to do in the trans- 
ference of the telegraph companies to the Post 
Office? — A good deal; I took a very active 
share. 

1876. Perhaps you will explain generally to 
the Committee what is the nature of your duty 
as Surveyor General, so far as it has yet been 
defined?—I should state that so far my duties 
have not been formally defined, but that I 
take them to be, in a general way, observing the 
methods of conducting telegraphy throughout the 
country and reporting to the secretary any im- 
provement or economy which may suggest itself 
to me. 

1877. I presume you are intended to be the 
sort of “missing link” of the Post Office between 


the traffic and the secretary’s offices ?—I should 


imagine that that, to a great extent, was one of 
the main objects of my appointment. 

1878. Would it be part of your duty, for 
instance, to consider whether there should be any 
change in circuits, and whether a town is of suf- 
ficient importance to have a direct communication 
with London instead of a transmitted commu- 
rcrragia ?—TI think that would be a part of my 

uty. : 


Chairmen—continued. 


1879. And also of re-arranging the circuits, in 
order to produce more economy ?—Certainly. 

1880. Can you give any instance of that, to 
show to the Committee ,what you consider your 
work to be; for instance, that which has lately 
happened in the Midland Counties ?—In the Mid- 
land Counties I have been engaged, in concert 
with my colieagues, in so re-arranging the cireu- 
lation of telegrams as to locally improve, on the 
whole, the communication, and to liberate sections 
of wires, which in the aggregate will enable us to 
provide a new and independent circuit between 
London and Birmingham. 

1881. The cost of a wire to Birmingham would 
be about 1,500/. ?— Approximately. 

1882. What. would be the revenue of that 
additional wire to the country, if you did add a 
wire from Birmingham to London ?—If there 
were the traffic to carry, that wire would enable 
us, under the improved processes lately put into 
operation, to earn from 3,500/. to 4,000/. a year, 
and perhaps more. 

1883. If I understand you rightly, your 


general function is to try and make a better and 


more economical service as regards the commer- 
cial work of the Post Office ?—Yes, wherever 
opportunity offers. : 

1884, Have similar economies, such as you 
have alluded to with regard to the Midland 
district, been introduced in the London districts? 
—Quite recently very large economies. 

1885. Will you explain the nature of them ?— 
Limiting my remarks to the metropolitan system 
proper, and not in any way referring to the pro- 
vinces, ! should state that we are at this moment 
working out a plan of my suggesting by means of 


which the transmission of local messages at the , 


district post offices is done away with, and direct 
transmission or communication in most cases 
with the central station taking the place of 
repetition at the intermediate points. Tint 
1886. Holding the important post you do of 
Surveyor General, I am desirous to ask you some 
questions upon the organisation generally ; that 
organisation, as I understand it, is divided into 
two distinct divisions: first, upholding wires and 
instruments ; and, secondly, the traffic, including 
| the 
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the manipulation traffic of the telegraph offices, 


and the discipline ?—That is so. 


1887. These under the present system are 
completely separated, the one from the other ?— 
Yes. The upholding of wires of which you 
speak is conducted by the engineering staff, and 
the manipulation of messages and the internal 
economy of the offices by the surveyors. 

1888. In your opinion, is there any necessity 
for that divorce between technical knowledge 
and traffic ?—Guarding myself by stating that it 
is purely my own opinion, and reflecting in no 
way, as far as 1 am aware, the opinion of my 
chiefs, I am of opinion that there is no sufficient 
reason for the divorce of which you speak. 

1889. Is it your opinion, as I think it is the 
opinion of several previons witnesses, that it 
would be possible to uphold the instruments to a 
considerable extent in the offices themselves ?— 
That is not a question to which I have given 
much consideration, but to a limited extent I 
think it might be possible. “ 

1890. Does not that involve really more tech- 
nical knowledge than the mere maintenance of 
the lines ?—To some extent I think it might. On 
the other hand, the upholding of the instruments 
in the offices consists, to a great extent, in keep- 
ing them mechanically right, keeping them bright 
and free from dust; and I think that, to a limited 
extent, is already done by the staff in some offices 
though not to a large extent. 

1891. You coincide in the opinion that it might 
be done to a much larger extent?—I should 
hardly like to commit myself to a decided opinion, 
but the feeling of my mind is rather in that 
direction. 

1892. The postal surveyor is responsible for 
the traffic >—Undoubtedly. . 

1893. If the postal surveyor had the assistance 
of a well qualified technical officer, do you think 
that the maintenance of the ordinary working of 
the instruments could be done by the office ?>— 
Yes; that is my impression and belief. 

1894. At the present moment the surveyor’s 
and engineer’s divisions are not in any way 
identical ?— Not in any way. 

1895. Is it not the case that surveyors now 
share the supervision of offices with more than 
one engineer ?—Yes. 

1896. The engineer going in for the mainten- 
ance ?—That is so. 

1897. Is it not also the case that the engineer 
at present did with offices of from two to five 
surveyors ?—There can be only one surveyor in 
charge of an office. I rather took your former 
question to mean that at a given office under 
the charge of one surveyor two or three divisional 
engineers might have the right of access. : 

1898. Is not the engineering division so large 
that the divisional engineer, who is responsible 
not only for maintaining the wires but for main- 
taining the instruments inside the offices, some- 
times overlaps five surveyors’ districts; that. is, 
he penetrates into them ?—It is the fact that one 
divisional engineer’s division does include the 
whole, or portions, of two or more surveyors’ 
districts. a 

‘1899. And in one case of five ?—That may be 
so, though I do not at this moment call. it to 
mind. . ; 
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I think, as a matter of fact, the surveyors do not 
interfere, or have any control or supervision 
whatever, over railway telegraph offices, that is, 
offices maintained on behalf of the Postmaster 
General by the railway companies. 

1901. Have the surveyors no charge of them 
at all?—I think not; I can see no way in which 
they would have charge of them. 

1902. ‘The whole of the messages are done by 
the railways without any control by the surveyors 
at all '—That is so. 

1903. Is it not the case that the divisions at. 
present are very arbitrary, and do not extend 
over any natural connection with wires to an 
office, for example, such as connects the metro- 
polis; the divisional engineer has charge of the 
wires till they approach the metropolis, and then 
the metropolitan engineer takes charge of them 
afterwards?—As a point of fact, I think the 
metropolitan engineer takes charge of provincial 
wires only when they join the London street 
work, that is, the London underground work. 
I do not think the charge of the divisional en- 
gineer ceases the moment his wires impinge on 
the metropolitan boundary. 

1904. You think it goes up to the basement of 
the Post Office ?—It goes to the basement of the 
Post Office, or to the terminal pole where the 
London underground work joins the provincial 
wire. 

1905. Or the over-head ?—Or the over-head , 
that is my belief. 

1906. How many surveyors’ districts are there 
in England and Wales?—There are ten. 

1907. You are aware that Messrs. Graves and 

Preece have proposed to divide the country into 
nine districts ?—I have read a report which seems 
to contemplate something of that kind. 
, 1908. Have you considered at all whether it 
would not be more reasonable, instead of having 
nine new districts, to have the ten surveyors as 
the unit for telegraphic supervision ?—I myself 
am in favour of this:—That under any circum- 
stances, whether the divorce you speak of be per- 
severed in or not, the engineering divisions should, 
as far as possible, be identical in boundary with 
the surveyors’ districts, whether the divisional 
engineers’ districts contain one or more of the 
surveyors’ districts. 

1909. Might it not be possible so to modify 
the surveyors’ districts as to get over any incon- 
venience as to the engineering district, so that 
they may become coincident ?—Speaking chiefly 
as a telegraph officer, and always guarding 
myself by the statement that I donot presume 
to offer an opinion on purely postal matters, I 
think that it is possible. 

1910. Have you paid much attention to the 
importance of obtaining swift telegraphy over the 
country ?—I have. 

1911. What per-centage of messages is sent in 
the ten minutes’ limit ?— The per-centage would 
vary very much with the local circumstances of 
each office, but I should say, in a general way, 
we have a per-centage of about 85 per cent. 
within the ten minutes’ limit, though that per- 
centage rises to 90 and even 95 per cent. occa- 
sionally. 

1912. Do you think that much economy 
could be obtained by giving some latitude with 
regard to the ten minutes in various cases ?—I 
do not think any perceptible economy could be 
effected, and certainly no net saving, if one 
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balanced the probable loss of revenue due to 
less swift transmission, against any possible saying 
arising from the course you describe. 

1913. Have you ever made any estimate as 
to what is the cost of a telegraphic message ?— 
Yes, on several occasions I have made rough esti- 
mates. 

1914. What would you say was the cost ?—I 
do not think that the actual cost to the Post 
Office for clerk force in handling a telegram can 
possibly be less than 4d. I think 5d. probably 
is nearer the truth, and in some instances, no 
doubt, it might be put at a higher figure. 

1915. If that is your opinion you do not hold 
out much hope of a sixpenny telegraph all over 
the country ?—Being one of those who, many 
years ago, were advocates of a sixpenny rate, I 
still look forward to that happy consummation, 
but I should think it is a thing which is re- 
mote. 

1916. You must introduce large economies in 
the working before that can be achieved ?—We 
must do that, and we must hit upon some less 
costly processes of telegraphy. 

1917. We have been told that there are a 
great many busy hours and idle hours during the 
day for the Post Office clerks; have you any sug- 
gestion to make as to the important problem of 
adjusting staff to work ?—It is an extremely diffi- 
cult problem, and any suggestion I can offer 
would at present be very crude. It is a great 
difficulty so to adjust the clerical force to our 
wants that we may have abundant means of work- 
ing messages off with rapidity during the busy 
hours, and yet have no surplusage of force in the 
less busy hours. In one or two cases we have 
tried an experiment, which, I think, may answer 
very well, aimed at that difficulty, but I am 
bound to say that in that case it rather aims at the 
difficulty which is touched on in previous evi- 
dence, of adjusting the force to the abnormal 
pressure of summer traflic, as distinguished from 
the less active requirements of the winter traffic. 

1918. Would it not be possible, for instance, to 
use more automatic instruments under the pres- 
sure of a few hours, and: other instruments at 
other times ?—It would be possible, but the re- 
sult, I think, would hardly be what would be 
expected. The extended use of automatic instru- 
ments has the general effect of increasing the 
capacity of wires, not of dispensing with clerks’ 
services. 

1919, The automatic instrument requires more 
aoe to use it? Relatively, I should think it 

oes. 

1920. Would it not be possible to take over 
those. automatic instruments, disconnect them, 
and use them for other purposes; for instance, 
when the evening came, for press messages, and 
the like ?—We do that to a great extent already. 

1921. You did not state what your plan was; 
you have not matured any plan ?—No, not yet. 
I have it in view, but the plan I have in view is 
one that aims at balancing the pressure of sum- 
mer against the dulness of winter, rather than 
the pressure of the middle of the day against the 
earlier and later hours. 

1922. That is not sufficiently matured to state 
to the Committee ?—-Not yet. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


1923. You spoke just now of the net cost of a 
telegram being 4d. : did you found your estimate 
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upon the assumption that the whole time of the 
employés was fully occupied, or actually upon 
the employment of their time ?—If the Committee 
will allow me, I will give the elements of my 
computation. ‘They are very few and simple. 
I find by experience that dividing the number 
of messages at any office throughout the country 
into the total cost of that office for clerk work, 
the result rarely, I may say never, brings out 
the fact that each telegram costs less than 1d.. 
As a matter of fact, each transaction usually 
costs about 14d., and where the offices are working 
at an average cost of 1}.d. we are fairly content. 
Then it is a fact that every message is trans- 
mitted on the average once, it undergoes repe- 
tition on the average once at some intermediate 
point. That repetition involves two transactions, 
so that the cost at the repeating office would ap- 
pear to be twice 13d. ‘Then again we have the 
cost of the message at the office of delivery, first 
the manipulation of the message, which would 
add another 1d. or 13 d. to its cost; and finally, 
the cost of delivery by messenger, which is Be . 
less than 1d.. and frequently more. These four 
items, at the very lowest. averages, come to, say, 
5d.; then I throw off something for the possibility 
that the clerks are not fully occupied, and still I 
feel I should not be justified in naming a lower 
sum than 4d. as the actual minimum cost of 
handling a message. ae 
1924. Your answer is to the effect, that you 

have taken into account in your calculation what 
the cost would be on the assumption that the 
time of all the employés was fully occupied ?—I 
have taken as the basis of my calculation the 
actual cost of telegraph offices. 


Mr. John Holms. 


1925. Does that include also the interest on 
capital ?--No, it does not include office rent and 
expenses, or the maintenance of wires, or the 
general supervision of the system. It simply 
represents the actual cost of clerical labour in 
handling a message and in delivering it by special 
messenger. 

1926. Have you formed any estimate in your 
mind as to what the cost would be of each 
message in the same manner, taking the interest 
upon capital and depreciation, and the cost per 
office ?—No. I imagine that can be got if it were 
required, by dividing the total revenue derivable 
from messages, or the total number per annum, 
into the cost of the service as shown by the esti- 
mates, plus the interest on capital. 

1927. You have not done so ?—No. at 

1928. Have you anything to do, or had you 
anything to do, when you were in the position of 
Mr. Patey, with engaging any officers or others 
in-the employ of the postal telegraph service ?— 
Yes; the whole of the papers until a very recent 
date concerning appointments were dealt with in 
the telegraph branch in which I was subordinate 
to Mr. Scndasnoee. 

1929. Have you any forms of engagement ?— 
Yes. To the best of my recollection, some little 
time after the transfer, I do not recall the exact 
date, the actual process of engaging people and 
testing théir qualifications was transferred to the 
appointment branch of the secretary’s office. 

1930. There is an appointment branch now?— 
There is. 

1931. Who is at the head of it?—Subordinate 
to the secretary, Mr. Freeling Lawrence. 

1932. He 
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1932. He could give us the best information ? 
—I think so.. . . 


Mr. Watney. 


1933. If I understood you, the cost of a wire 
from London to Birmingham is about 1,500 /.2— 
The distance is about 115 miles, and the cost 
roughly per mile per wire is about 10/. or 127. 

1934. What would the maintenance of that 
wire be per year?—I should explain that there 
are two or more routes to Birmingham, If the 
wire were carried on the poles of the department 
it would cost, I suppose, about 1/.a mile. That 
would be say 115/. or 120/2..a year for mainte- 
nance. If it were carried on the poles of the 
London and North Western Railway, the actual 
cost of maintenance would be augmented by way- 
leave, and I think there the rate would be 27. 5s. 
per mile, or about 250J. a year. 

1935. And the working expenses of that wire 
would be, what?—I1t would depend upon the 
number of clerks employed at either end. 

1936. Supposing it were fully employed ?— 
Fully employed during 12 hours, J should say about 
four clerks or perhaps five at either end, mclud- 
ing reliefs; 1 should prefer to say 10 clerks 
altogether. 

1937. Which would cost what ?—I think we 
may put their pay down, on the average, at 
something a little above 50/..a year each; 60/. 
a year. 

1938. £.600 ?—£..600. 

_ 1939. And that wire,, fully worked, could 
earn 3,800 7. ?—I think so. 

1940. Does that work out that your message 
would cost 4d.?—I have not followed out the 
calculation. You must superadd to that the cost 
of dealing with a given message at other stations. 
The cost of working a wire between London and 
Birmingham does not represent the whole cost of 
transmitting a message from. London to Bir- 
mingham. 

1941. Notif you have a wire straight through? 
—No ... dh 

- 1942. What are the other expenses ?— The 
expenses of collection at the one end and delivery 
at the other. The wire you speak of would work 
from the central telegraph station in London, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, to the Cannon-street tele- 
graph office, in Birmingham ; and you have yet 
to calculate the cost of collecting a message, say, 
from the lobby of this House, and conveying it 
to the central telegraph station, and on its arrival 
in Birmingham, of delivering by special mes- 
senger. . 

1943.. Which would, possibly, double the 
number of clerks ?—There would be three stages 
in the transit of any given message, of which the 
transit from the Londen central office to the 
Birmingham central office would be one stage. 

1944. It would treble the expense ?— Yes, 
speaking generally. . 

1945. Do you think it would lead to a large 
inerease of business, supposing that the cost of a 
telegram were reduced ; if you could, not reduce 
it to 6d., say to 9d,?—Every reduction of the 
telegraphic rate would lead to a large increase of 
business ; because my experience has been that 
not only do persons send more messages when 
the charge is less, but every reduction brings a 
fresh class of traffic; brings into play a new 
gource of revenue. . 

1946. You might see your way clearly to work 

Q.104. 
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the telegraph at 9d. a message, instead of 1s,?— 
If the difference between 5d., the assumed cost 
of a telegram, and 9d., is sufficient to defray all 
the other working charges not included in the 
5d., to pay the interest on capital, and to redeem 
the loan, I should say, Yes. 

1947. You have no interest to pay on capital ? 
—The Post Office telegraphs are expected to 
earn a revenue which shall pay interest on 10 
millions of capital. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1948. I think you have travelled in the eastern 
division ?—Yes. 

1949. Will you give the Committee the result 
of your observations with regard to that division ? 
—Will the Committee be pleased to say in what 
respect ? 

1950. Is it different from any of the other 
divisions in any way ?—In no way, except that 
the engineering arrangements are administered 
by an officer of the Royal Engineers. 

1951. In your opinion, has the employment of 
the Royal Engineerscreated any special difficulties 
in the conduct of duties and correspondence in 
the secretary’s office ?—Not specially. 1! think 
there is always an inconvenience in having to deal 
with officers in high position, who own a two-fold 
allegianve, as is the case with an officer of the 
Royal Engineers, that is, to the War Office, and 
the Postmaster General. 

1952. Has not the Telegraph Department been 
relieved of all labour in connection with the 
increase and decrease of salaries as far as the 
eastern division is concerned ?—I should think it 
has been relieved of a certain amount of work in 
that respect, inasmuch as questions affecting the 
discipline and pay of the Royal Engineers are 
dealt with more by the officer of the War Office 
than by the officer of the Postmaster General. 

1953. In the same division you have nothing 
to do, so far as regards dismissals for inefficiency 
or punishment for misconduct ?—I think not. 

1954. And in that way you are relieved of a 
good deal of labour ?— Ne doubt. 

1955, Is it within your knowledge that the 
War Office has ever asked the Post Office to 
carry out a system of military clerks ?— Yes. 

1956. A communication was made, I believe, 
by the War Office to the Post Office upon that 
point ?—That is so. 

1957. Can you tell me about what time that 
communication was made ?—The correspondence 
with them extended over a long interval of time. 
The final act of that correspondence, so far as I 
can recollect, was in the spring of 1874. 

1958. Was not the proposition of the War 
Office couched in the following terms :—< To 
enlist telegraph boy messengers into the corps of 
the Royal Engineers, with the view of employing 
them as telegraph clerks under the Post Office in 
time of peace, and in military service in time of 
war” ?—So far as my memory serves me that is a 
correct version, or at any rate the substance .of 
their communication. 

1959. Can you tell the Committee what steps 
were taken to carry out that proposition of the 
War Office?—The Postmaster General appointed 
a committee to consider the whole question. That 
committee assembled, and made their report; since 
when we have heard nothing of the matter. __ 

1960. You do not know whether the Post- 
master General organised any system for the 
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enlistment of messenger boys in the Royal Engi- 
neers?—'The Postmaster General organised no 
such system within my knowledge. 


Mr. Sclater- Booth. 


1961. Were youa member of the committee ?— 
I was. 


Colonel Alexander. 


1962. But they drew up a scheme, did not 
they, for the enlistment of telegraph boys ?—I 
am not sure that it was messenger boys; they drew 
up a scheme for the enlistment, as military sig- 
nallers, of clerks or other officers in the Post- 
master General’s service. 

1963. I have the report of this committee, and 
it states that the scheme was for the enlistment 
of boy messengers as military telegraph clerks? 
If that is so, my memory is at fault. 

1964. Do you know that a committee drew up 
a report, signed by Mr. Godby, expressing a 
favourable opinion of the proposal to enlist mes- 
senger boys with the view of instructing them in 
telegraphy ?—A report was signed by Mr. Godby, 
chairman of the surveyors of the Post Office, who 
acted as our chairman on the occasion of the 
meeting of that committee, and that Report, if I 
remember rightly, did contain specific recom- 
mendations. 

1965. Can you explain why the proposal of the 
War Office was not carried out ?—I cannot. 


Mr. Ripley. 


1966. I think you said that your office of Sur- 
veyor General is of recent origin?—It was created 
in August of last year. 

1967. Up to the present time your special 
duties have been to look into the question, and to 
see how far the present wires and other apparatus 
of the telegraphic department can be economised 
and utilised so as to produce a better effect, other, 
I mean, than the instruments ?—That is so. 

1968. You stated that your especial attention 
has been directed very recently to setting free a 
wire which will give an additional communication 


with Birmingham and London, in point of fact? - 


—lI merely mentioned that in reply to the Chair- 
man’s question as an illustration of one of many 
cases. 

1969. Is it part of your duty to visit various 
places ?—I consider it to be so. 

1970. Have you, up to the present time, made 
many of these visits, cr have you been princi- 
cally retained in London?—Previously to my 
appointment I travelled over the whole of the 
United Kingdom twice or thrice; since my ap- 
pointment in August last year, I have visited a 
great number of towns in England. 

1971. You stated, I think, that a wire of that 
kind between London and Birmingham might 
realise arevenue of 3,500/. to 4,000. per annum? 
—That is my opinion. 

1972. May I ask whether you mean that as 
the full power of the wire, or the amount which 
might be realised on the average of the wires? 
—I mean that is the probable power of the 
wire. 

1973. If it were kept in full operation ?— 
Yes. 

1974. Not that it is the general average value 
of each wire, say as between London and Bir- 
mingham ?—I think I must answer the last ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Although I have no 
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figures by me to prove the exact earnings of the 
London and Birmingham wires, my impression 
would be that over those wires there pass at this 
moment the messages which represent the annual 
income you have mentioned. 

1975. That would mean that those wires were 
kept in continuous and full operation ?—As a 
matter of fact, during certain hours the London 
and Birmingham wires are kept in full opera- 
tion. \ 

1976. We have it in evidence that between 10: 
and one o’clock, and again at night, those wires 
were in full occupation, but there were many 
hours when a great deal more service might be 
obtained out of them, if there were messages to 
be sent?—Speaking, subject to correction, I 
should say in this particular case of the London 
and Birmingham wires from 10, or at any rate 11, 
o’clock in the morning, until four, and possibly 
five in the afternoon, they are continuously and 
fully occupied. That those wires are capable of 
transmitting more messages under exceptional 
and special pressure, I daresay is the case. 

1977. In speaking of the office of surveyors of 
districts, with reference to a question asked by 


the honourable Chairman, it was suggested whe- . 


ther the surveyors of districts might not, in point 
of fact, do the duty which is now done by your 
district engineers. By the surveyors of cistricts, 
J apprehend you mean the postal surveyors ?— 
Yes. Adan 

1978. You spoke as to your opinion that 4d. 
was about the average cost of a telegraphic mes- 
sage at the present moment sent from the coun- 
try ?—I would rather say it is the minimum than 
the average cost; every message on the average 
would cost at least 4 d. 

1979. In answer to another question you said, 
that you saw therefore very little hope of your 
own idea being realised for some time to come, 
that the 6 d. telegrams might be carried out ?—I 
am sorry to say that that is my opinion. 

1980. Has your attention ever been turned to 


the question of the desirability of giving greater 


facilities for repeating telegrams at a cheaper 
rate, so that parties might have greater confidence 
that the messages had been delivered correctly ; 
in other words, do not you think that if greater 
facilities were given, although it might not be 
safe to reduce the cost, say from 1s., it would be 
10 the advantage of the Post Office, and also give 
greater facilities and better confidence to the 
public, if repeat messages were allowed at a much 
lower rate than at present, and that that cost 
would not be anything like the amount of asingle 
message; it would not double your average of 
the cost ?—I am not quite clear as to the true 
meaning of the term “repeat messages,” whether 
the honourable Member means messages to be 
repeated back from the office of destination, or 
whether he means “ replies.” 

1981. [I do not mean replies; simply repeat to 
ascertain that the message has been transmitted 
correctly ?—I am happy to say such is the confi- 
dence of the public in the Post Office adminis- 
tration, that they would avail themselves very 
slightly of such a privilege. . 

1982. Suppose they did avail themselves of it, 
could these repeat messages be given at a very 
much lower cost than the average or the minimum 


rate of 4d.?—Provided that the repetition com- 


menced merely from the office of destination and 
came back to the office of origin, and did not in- 
' volve 
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volve any extra service at either end by mes- 
senger, 1 think we could accept such messages at 
a lower rate than 1s. 

1983. Seeing that since last autumn your 
attention has been turned to the question of 
utilising 10 the utmost the wires in existence, 
has your attention been turned to the desirability 
or otherwise of connecting large towns, especially 
all the district Post Offices in those towns, for 
the purpose of facilitating communication in all 
directions through our large towns ?—That ques- 
tion, I think I may say, has been considered in 
connection with the general municipal arrange- 
ment of large towns, but no experience that we 
have gained has inclined us to favour that 
system; and in London, after an experience 
of some years, we are just going on the contrary 
principle. Rg $e 

1984. May I ask what: is the contrary prin- 
eiple?—In London, until recently, the district 

post offices, and many of the large branch offices, 

were connected with each other, so that messages 
might pass between them without the messages 
passing through the central telegraph station in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and we found by ex- 
perience that the results derivable therefrom 
were not commensurate with the expenses in- 
volved in maintaining them. 

1985. Whether that was done in the way sug- 
gested by direct communication from district 
office to cffice, or from each district office to one 
central point, might not messages of that kind, at 
any rate, be transmitted at a 6d. rate and pay 
the Post Office exceedingly well, although over 
the general surface of the country a 6d. rate 
would not be safe; might not a 6d. rate give 
great convenience to the public, and at the same 
time add very materially to the revenue of the 
Post Office ?—If I follow the question rightly, 
that means a local or 6d. rate in large towns? 

1986. Yes?—I readily admit that the shorter 
the wires by which these messages are trans- 
mitted the less is the cost of transmitting, and 
therefore a 6d. rate which would entail a loss 
over the whole system would possibly entail 
less loss as applied to large towns; but no 
data at my hand, and no experience which I have 
yet gained point to the fact that even in large 
towns, under the circumstances. just described, 
would a 6 d. rate be remunerative. 

1987. But you have had no experience ; it 
might be a question whether it was worth trying? 
—The only experience J can adduce is, the very 
small results of 1s. messages in the large towns, 
with the sole exception of London. 

1988. Where 50 would pay 6d., not three 
would pay 1s. Have you had any experience 
with regard to the pneumatic tubes in operation 
in London and other large towns ?—A general 
experience. . 

1989. Can you give the Committee any idea 
as to the relative cost of transmitting messages 
through those tubes from a central office to the 


| district office as compared with the system which 


I suggested just now ?—I could not give the 
Committee any reliable information on that 
point ; it would be merely conjecture, and I am 
not sure I can give that.’ I may mention this 
fact, that when the pneumatic system was ex- 
tended from the Central Telegraph Station in the 
City to the branch post office at Charing Cross, 
it was computed that the services of a large 
number of clerks would be dispensed with, and, 
~ 0.104, : 
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so far as I remember, the pay of those clerks 
would be in excess considerably of the cost of 
obtaining the pneumatic service. 

1990. Possibly, in: our large towns, if such a 
system as I suggest were carried out, the 
pneumatic system might be the best one to adopt 
in limited distances ?—I fear that a pneumatic 
system in large towns, to be remunerative, could 
be extended only to a very few points, and I 
apprehend the essence of success of any local 
system in large towns would be the multiplicity 
of points at which the communication would 
touch. 

1991. You are aware that some of the 
countries of Europe have recently made some 
changes in their telegraph system, and especially 
in the charges; are you at all acquainted with 
the mode in which the Germans have been pro- 
ceeding to reduce to a very large extent the cost 
of transmitting messages ?—From a paper which 
came under my observation last year, 1 perceive 
that the German Government are about to 
amalgamate the functions of engineer and postal 
supervisor. 

1992. I was not referring to the arrangement 
in the offices, but to the cost of transmitting 
messages ?—I am not able to give evidence, or 
express an opinion upon that point. 


Dr. Cameron. 


1993. In reply to the Right honourabie 
Gentleman, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I think you stated that your com- 
putation as to the cost of handling a telegram 
being 4 d., was based on the supposition that the 
wires were fully occupied. It struck me that 
you did not give the answer which accorded 
with what you had previously said, and I will 
ask you a question to make the matter clear. 
Is your calculation as to the cost of handling 
a message being 5d. or 4d. based upon the 
actual ordinary average fulness of the wires 
at present, or upon what might be the case if the 
wires were fully occupied ?—The condition of the 
wires, whether full or empty, has not entered 
into the calculation which I have submitted. 

1994. It is the actual cost under the present 
system?—It is the actual cost of clerks at a 
given office, divided by the number of trans- 
actions which those clerks deal with. 

1995. With reference to the occupation of 
wires and clerks, I think you said that the wires 
from Birmingham to London would be occupied 
from about 10 or 11 in the morning to three or 
four in the afternoon?—Speaking from general 
impressions. 

1996. I imagine that your impression is wrong, 
unless you can explain to me a very striking 
difference from the results of that impression in 
the case of another town, and that town is Glas- 
gow; in Glasgow I know. the number of mes- 
sages is 1,200 per day; there are four wires, I 
find from this tablet check, and I find from an 
answer given me by Mr. Graves, that a Wheat- 
stone will send 100 messages per hour, or a Bain 
up to 150 messages per hour; that would give 
for the wires between London and Glasgow, 
taking each of them as only capable of trans- 
mitting 100 messages per hour, three hours’ 
work ?—I should say that an average of 100 
messages per hour for the Wheatstone, and 150 
for the Bain process, unless indeed they were 
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very short Stock Exchange messages, would be a 
high average. 

1997. The actual working results between 
Glasgow and London are 100 to 120 messages 
per hour ?—I am not able to say. 

1998. If that is the case, Mr. Graves’ estimate 
as to the wires and staff being only fully occupied 
for three hours a day, appears more likely to be 
accurate than yours as to their being occupied 
for five or six hours ?—I should still even in the 
face of those facts, assuming that they be facts, 
adhere to the opinion that in a general way the 
pressure of telegraph business is from 10 or 11 
in the morning until three or four in the after- 
noon, and that taking an average of those hours, 
the clerks and wires are fully occupied. 

1999. It is a fact, that not only are the mes- 
sages not equally distributed through the day, but 
that on Saturdays there are very few messages, 
is it not so?—I think the forenoon of Saturday 
is busier than the average of forenoons of other 
days, but the afternoon of Saturday is far below 
the average. 

2000. So far as the carrying capacity of the 
wires is concerned, it was given in evidence that 
it was practically unlimited, do you agree with 
that ?—I do not. 

2001. I have in my hand a return which has 
been handed to me to day, in which a letter 
appears from the Right honourable Gentleman 
the Chairman of this Committee, stating that he 
recollects the success of a certain experimenter 
in sending 500 words a minute by the Eddison 
system, have you heard of that?—I have heard 
of the Eddison system. 

2002. Do you know anything of the chief en- 
gineer’s report regarding it?—I have but a very 
slight knowledge. 

2003. You do not know his opinion, of course, 
as to the carrying capacity of the wires ?—I have 
some recollection of the engineer’s report on the 
particular apparatus you have just referred to, 
although I do not now bear in mind the terms 
of it.» 

2004. The inventor of this instrument asked 
for leave to make a trial under certain conditions, 
and the engineer in chief, Mr. Culley, made an 
answer to his application; will you read to the 
Committee the closing words of that reply ?— 
The closing words of the reply put into my 
hands are these, ‘‘ but I cannot recommend that 
the use of the wires should be granted simply 
for trade purposes, for in my opinion the de- 
partment already possesses apparatus for rapid 
transmission, which will meet the postal needs 
for some time yet to come; had we really any 
interest in trying the invention, the use of the 
wires would assuine a different aspect,” signed 
R. S. Culley, dated 20th April 1876. 

2005. From that it appears that Mr. Culley is 
of opinion that the department already possesses 
an apparatus for rapid transmission which would 
meet the postal need for some time to come; we 
have been told that the wires are ivery fully 
occupied during a certain brief period of the day, 
varying, you put it, at from five to'six hours ?— 
I should put it generally from 10 o’elock to four 
or five, a little less busy between 10 and 11, 
than between 11 and 12, but generally at that 
limit. 

2006. Mr. Graves put it at three hours; 
there must be a great number of messages, do 
you not think, which are not of very great ur- 
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gency and which can afford to be deferred ?— 
There may be some which would come within — 
that class, but I should imagine that they are — 
few. 
2007. Do you know how long it takes to com- 
municate by post between Glasgow and London, 
Liverpool, or Manchester ?— Between Glasgow 
and London, the transit of the mail train would 
occupy about 10 or 11 hours. ie 
2008. Supposing I received a letter in Glas- 
gow on Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, and 
wished, in consequence of that letter, to com- 
municate with London and to receive a reply 
by post, have you any idea how long it would take 
for that process to be carried out, and for me to 
get the reply ?—If you write from Glasgow at 


10 0’clock on Saturday morning, I shouldimagine “— 


you would receive a reply. by post on Tuesday 
morning. f 3 
2009. That is to say, it takes three days for 
postal communication at the end of the week 
between Glasgow and London ?—Vhat may be so. 
2010. The same is the case between Glasgow 


‘and Manchester, and Glasgow and Liverpool, 


and it must be the case with a great number of 
other towns ?—Not to the same extent between 
Glasgow and Manchester, and Glasgow and 
Liverpool. I am not able to depose to the 
fact, but I should say that a letter posted in 
Glasgow on Saturday morning might possibly | 

produce a reply by Monday morning. . 

2011. As a matter of fact it cannot, as it does 
not reach London till Sunday morning, and 
there being no delivery on Sunday, the matter 
has to lie over till Monday, and no reply can 
come by post till Tuesday, and the same is the 
case with Manchester almost to an equal ex- 
tent, and all the large towns in the kingdom ?— 
I do not know that of my own knowledge, but I 
accept it from you. 

2012. If a letter is posted in Liverpool on 
Saturday afternoon, say at midday, what. tume 
does it get into London?—I am not able to speak 
of my own knowledge, but it would no doubt 
be late on Saturday night. 

2013. Probably not in time for delivery at a 
place of business >— No. 

2014. In that case the arswer could not arrive 
in Liverpool till after business hours on Mon- 
day ?—Those are postal facts with which Iam 
not very familiar, but I can conceive it is pos- 
sible that a letter posted in London early on 
Monday morning might be delivered in Liver- 
pool on Monday night. aera 

2015. The fact I wish to bring out is this, that 
towards the end of the week communication with 
London by post is a very slow process, is it not? 
—It is slower than at other times. , 

2016. Assuming it to take three days to send ~ 
a letter and get back an answer in the case of 
Glasgow, and two and a half days in the case of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and probably the 
same inthe case of the principal towns in the 
kingdom, is it not a slow process?—No, I do 
not think it follows. 


Chairman. 


2017. Does it not arise from the circumstance 
that the Legislature has said that there shall be 
no postal communication from London on Sun- 
day ?—I think it is partly due to the fact that 
the addressee of the letter is not at his office on 
Sunday morning. 


2018. Assuming 
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2018. Assuming it te be a fact that it takes 
three days to communicate by post, are there not 
very many cases in which it would be a great 
convenience to a man by means of a deferred 
telegram, which might be delayed three or six 
hours, to communicate with London on the same 
day ’—1 can quite conceive that there are cases 
where swift transmission is of less importance to 
the sender of the message than in other cases; 
but | cannot imagine any case in which a person 


3 would prefer to have his telegram delayed. 


2019. No person would prefer it if he paid the 


 .same, but do not you think there are many w- 


q 
7 
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stances in which a man would prefer to have a 
sixpenny telegram sent, if he could get it sent, 
even at the cost of afew hours’ delay ?—I am very 
doubtful on that point; I should rather be inclined 
to offer the opinion, if such be within the legi- 
timate terms of an answer, that a person would 
prefer to pay a shilling and have his telegram sent 


‘quickly than pay sixpence and have it delayed. 


2020. Does that accord with the experience 
of the old companies ?—I am not able to testify 
to the recent experience of the old companies. 

2021. ‘The old companies had express messages, 
and, as a matter of fact, were not those express 
messagesextremely few?—I learn for the first time 
that the old companies had express messages. 

2022. You replied to the honourable Member 
for Bradford, that the public had such confidence 
that they would not repeat the messages, or very 
rarely ?—That is my belief, founded on the fact 
that there are already facilities for repeating 
messages which are very rarely availed of. 


Chairman. 


2023. Is it not the fact that a message may be 
repeated for sixpence ?-- For a half rate. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2024, There is a very considerable number 
of mistakes in messages, is there not ?—Not a 
considerable number. . 

2025. Ove hears many complaints, but the 
public prefer to take the risk of mistakes rather 
than pay the extra sixpence?—It would appear 
to be so. ; 

2026. Therefore the public thinks a good deal 
about sixpence ?—Our experience in postal tele- 
graphy has not shown that they attach that 
importance to sixpence. 

2027. In postal, telegraphy there has been an 


‘immense increase in the number of messages 


sent ?—There has... 

2028. There was simultaneously a very great 
reduction in the prices of messages sent ?—A 
great reduction on the average, but in some cases 
an increase in the prices. 

2029. Simply in the metropolitan district, and 
there it was more apparent than real, the charge 
for porterage being done away with ?—Quite so. 
' 2030. So that 1m no case, actually, was there 
any increase in price worth speaking of, and in 


the large majority of cases there was more or less 


reduction ?—In the light you put it, quite so. 

2031. That caused an immense increase in the 
number of messages sent ?—That and additional 
facilities. 


2032. At the commencement of the telegraph, 


system, was there not a great breakdown for a 

long time ?—There was at the commencement 

more or less confusion or delay. __ i} 
2033. So far from additional facilities, there 
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were additional obstacles?—There were both 
together. 

2034. That breakdown was caused by the 
increase of messages ?— Not altogether. 

2035. To a great extent?—Yes, but by no 
means to that extent alone. 

2036. So that at the commencement, the 
messages increased simultaneously with the re- 
duction of price, and in spite of the obstacles ?— 
Yes. 

2037. A reduction of price, even combined 
with an inferior service, in that case brought 
about immediately a large increase in the number 
of messages; the public will not pay extra to 
secure accuracy, and it did not in the case of the 
old companies avail itself of the privilege of ex- 
press messages ; if that be so, does it not appear 
that a number of persons would save half the 
cost per message, at the cost of a little possible 
delay ?—No, I do not agree in that. The increase 
of messages which took place under the reduced 
rate was in spite of the delays, and not that the 
sender of a shilling telegram knew that delay 
was before him. He sent his shilling telegram 
in the full expectation that it would be trans- 
mitted with good despatch, and no doubt had 
those delays which continued for a short time 
prevailed altogether, that rapid growth of business 
which did take place would, in my opinion, have 
been arrested. 

2038. I do not think we are considering the 
same point exactly. I do not propose at all to 
retard messages sent under the present system, 
but if you were to offer an additional facility, to 
propose that any person paying a shilling for his 
message should have it sent with but the small 
delay at present sanctioned, and any person not 
caring for rapid transmission could make way for 
those pressing messages at the cheaper rate; do 
you see any objection to that ?—I do. In the first 
plave, in my opinion, as a practical officer, such 
an arrangement could not be carried out. I can 
see no way in which it could practically be 
effected, putting aside questions of fiscal results. 
I do not:see how the slow service which you con- 
template is to be separated from the swift service. 


. Then again, although I fully admit that there are 


some cases in which a person would say, “ Pro- 
vided this telegram is delivered in two hours I 
shall be content,” and therefore would willingly 
pay sixpence where he would not pay a shilling, 
yet I do not see how we could distinguish 
between those two classes of telegrams, nor how 
we could assign a limit of time to either. 

2039. You say you cannot see how messages 
can be separated into two classes, swift and slow; 
are you aware that it is done to a certain extent 
at present?—I am aware that continuing the 
practice initiated by the old telegraph companies, 
we have in some instances set aside a number of 
wires for the service of a particular class of 
people. 

2040. The Stock Exchange ?—-Yes; but I am 

not aware that any stipulation, or even under- 
standing, exists between the department and the 
members of those bodies, in regard to the time to 
be occupied in the transmission. 
. 2041. Are you aware that when a division 
takes place in this House all the ordinary work 
on the news wires’ is suspended, and that division 
is telegraphed. before anything else ?—I am not 
aware of that. . 

2042. The transmission of news messages is a 
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much more complicated affair than the trans- 
mission of ordinary single messages, is it not ?— 
A news message is a little longer, but not neces- 
sarily more complicated. 

2043. Is it not sent to a great number of 
addresses ?>—Not necessarily. Perhaps, as a rule, 
it is so, but private messages are sometimes sent 
to as many addresses as press messages. 

2044. Very rarely ?—-On the contrary, mul- 
tiple messages, as they are called, are very 
numerous. 

2045. All press messages are sent to a great 
number of addresses, and the great majority of 
private messages are sent to one address?—A 
great many of the press messages are sent to 
numerous addresses, and, as a rule, private mes- 
sages are sent to one address. 

2046. Even according to your estimate of the 
work done, we should have the wires and the 
clerks very nearly unoccupied for 18 hours out 
of the 24?—The wires would be unoccupied, but 
not the clerks, because the force of clerks would 
be reduced and attenuated in proportion to the 
reduction of business in the slacker hours. 

2047. The clerks take eight hours a day, do 
they not?—They do. 

2048. If you have only got them occupied for 
six hours, you must have the maximum force two 
hours idle?—The duties are so arranged as to 
overlap slacker times, so that although a clerk 
who is on duty eight hours would be only fully 
occupied at one circuit for six hours, yet during 
the remaining two hours he would probably take 
the control of two or more wires, or possibly so. 

2049. According to these tablet checks, we 
saw that a great number of circuits transmitted 
very few messages; here is one that carried only 27 
messages, and there are many which appear to have 
done even less than that number ?—That is so. 

2050. How many instruments of that insigni- 
ficant sort would a single clerk take charge of ?— 
It depends mainly on the number of messages 
passing over each circuit, and the number of 
offices which each circuit connects; but taking 
insignificant circuits, carrying 15 or 20 messages 
a day, I dare say one clerk could look after two 
or three. 

2051. That would give a clerk 60 messages a 
day to get through ?—Yes. 

2052. And aman with an ordinary Morse in- 
strument could get through 40 messages per hour? 
—I should call that a high average, but no doubt 
it mught be so. 

2053. So that the clerk superintending those 
three instruments would not have more in the 
way of transmission to do than he could get 
through, say, ina couple of hours ?—Probably so. 

2054. Therefore the rest of his eight hours 
would be pretty well unoccupied ?—He would 
probably be a junior clerk, whose services would 
be of less money value; and no doubt it is the 
fact that his time would be less fully occupied 
than that of his more experienced colleagues. 

2055. Under the old companies, I understand 
that an experienced clerk had charge of what is 
called a section, a number of circuits ?—That is 
so under the postal service. 

2056.. To the extent of two or three instru- 

ents ?—I cannot speak from my personal know- 
ledge on that point, but it would depend on the 
importance of the circuits, the number of mes- 
sages, and so forth. . 

2057. I see inthe Estimates one or two items as 
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to which I should like a little explanation; there is 
porterage paid out, 30,0007.; what does that 


include?—That is a new item in this year’s — 
Formerly it was the practice for the — 


estimates. 


postmaster, as indeed it is now, to pay outacer- | 


tain sum for the delivery of a message by special 
messenger when the distance exceeded a certain 
limit. Heretofore that expense was not pro- 
vided for by a vote of Parliament, but now, 
for sufficient reasons, it forms an item in the 
Estimates. 


2058. It then does not include these charges for ~ | 
- delivery which I see under Sub-heads F and G, 


of a halfpenny, a penny, and three farthings?—No. 

2059. There appears to be ereat diversity in 
the payments of messengers ?—Not a great diver- 
sity, but still some diversity. 

2060. I find a number of “ corporals” esti- 
mated for; what do they do?—They are in the 
nature of junior supervising officers, and they are 
ranked as corporals, mainly for the purpose of 
giving them astatus among the boys, and giving 
them 2s. a week, which a corporal’s stripes carry. 

2061. Do they deliver messages themselves ? 
—As the exception rather than the rule. 

2062. The cost of the inspection of boys in 
the central office, varies from J1d. to 1s. 8d. per 
week, or three or four times the cost of inspec- 
tion per boy in the country ?—I am not able to 
speak to that point. | 


2063. Should~you~be astonished to hear, that 4 


in Glasgow three inspectors inspect 160 boys? 
—-I should not be astonished to hear that any 
economical and good arrangement is at work in 
Glasgow. 

2064. You would consider that a very econo- 
mical amount of inspection ?—Yes. 

2065. As to the cost of stationery, one is re- 
ferred to the estimates of the Stationery Office, 
but what I want to get is, the cost and number 
of A forms issued to the telegraphic office ?—I 
think the storekeeper of the Post Office could give 
you any particulars of that account which the 
Committee desire. 

2066. As to the question of overtime, what are 
your opinions on that point; you forbid overtime, 
I understand, in the Post Office ?—In the tele- 
graph branch not absolutely. I think there 
was only one case in which it was absolutely for- 
bidden, and that was a condition on which a 
revised establishment was granted. . 


2067.-I understand that in many of the offices _ 


the staff maintained is obliged to be that which 
can get through the greatest. amount of work 
sent in at the busiest time ?—The arrangements 
of all provincial post offices must provide for the 
due dispatch of the greatest amount of work at 
the busiest time. . 

2068. Therefore they are obliged to have a 
staff which during 11 months in the year is ex- 


cessive ?—No; the busiest time of telegraphy 


extends over more than one month; it would 
extend, I should think, perhaps over four months: 
2069. Take it at four months, they are obliged 
during the slack eight months to keep on the 
number of hands that can dispose of the business 
of the busiest month of the busy four months ? 
That, as I stated before, is one of the problems 
of telegraphy which we are endeavouring to 
solve, but have not yet completely solved. 
2070. Would not the admission of overtime to 

a certain extent, help you to solve it ?—To a cer4 
tain extent ; on the other hand, there are many 
- weighty 
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weighty objections to overtime if it can be 
avoided. 

2071. You spoke of new inventions not im- 

creasing the working capacity of a clerk; the 
key Morse is an exception to that, is it not ?—I 
think not. . 
' 2072. A single clerk, withuut any punching, 
can do 60 messages per hour on a key Morse, ac- 
cording to the Belgian report ?—I am not aware 
of any clerks in the service who, as a rule, would 
be able at the key Morse to send 60 messages 
per hour, unless they were short messages. 

2073. I should have said Siemens’ patent key 
Morse ; it is worked on the piano principle ?—I 
am not familiar with the instrument referred to. 

2074. Does the proportion of high paid clerks 
in the different offices throughout the country 
come under your department ?— Yes, to this ex- 
tent ; that upon any revision of a provincial 
establishment, it is the invariable practice to refer 


_ the proposals of the surveyor to me for observa- 


tions. 

2075. On looking over the Estimates, | find 
that the proportion of clerks at and over 1307. 
per year is, in Liverpool, one in 11; in Birming- 
ham, one in 223; in Bristol, one in 203 ; in Leeds, 
one in 34; in Manchester, one in 16; in New- 


_ castle, one in 32; in Southampton, one in 133; 


a 


ee 


sa 


in Edinburgh, one in 15; and in Glasgow, one in 
20 ; is there any explanation of that discrepancy ? 
—Those discrepancies have not yet come under 
my observation, and without investigating the 
details on which the calculation has been made, 
I should regret to offer an opinion. 

2076. In these Estimates I find that in Bir- 


- mingham there are 18 temporary writers?—That 


may be so. 

2077. Have you any idea what their duties 
are?—Being lately in Birmingham, in the course 
of inquiries upon general matters, 1 made some 
inquiries as regards those men, and although I 
do not bear in mind the exact number, yet I 
find that temporary writers were employed in 
matters of record and copying, not necessarily 
in telegraphic processes. 

2078. Are they doing the work for the post- 


master?—No, they are doing the work of a 


telegraphic office, in those respects in which 


manipulation is not concerned, that is to say, 


they are engaged in arranging and sorting 


messages that have been sent in their proper 
- order, in keeping records, abstracts, and so on. 


_ 2079. What are probationers ?—I take it they 


are those who are on trial, and not yet placed 


en the establishment of the Post Office. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 
2080, Have you directed your attention to 


the question of possible economy in the manage- 


ment of the department?—Yes, I have. con- 
sidered it in a general way to be part of my duty, 
and have reported from time to time. 

2081. Could you give the Committee your 
views with regard to possible economies ?—~I 


think economies generally are practicable through- 


out. the country in the shape of reduction of 

staff, due to the fact that during the last year 

or so we have simplified the processes con- 

siderably. laity 
2082. Therefore you think considerable 

economy may be exercised in the way of re- 

duction of staff?—I think so; either in the way. 
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of not filling up the vacancies which exist, or 
diminishing the staff as opportunity arises. 

2083. Can you give any reasons which, in your 
opinion, account for what I would call the over- 
growth of the supervising staff?—I am not quite 
satisfied in my own opinion that there is an over- 
growth of the supervising staff, but if that be so, 
I should attribute it to the fact, that at the outset 
of telegraphy we made strenuous exertions to 
bring the transmission of telegrams within well- 
defined rules; to enforce discipline and improve 
processes, and that in the then condition of the 
sts was only possible with a strong supervising 
stait. 

2084. You think that is the reason why the 
preportion is so much greater under the Govern- 
ment than it was under the old companies?—If 
the proportion is greater, that no doubt would 
be the cause. 

2085. Unity of management, as a rule, is of 
course of great advantage ?—I should say of the 
greatest advantage. 

2086. In your opinion, would it not be of 
great advantage if the duties of surveyor and 
district engineer could be amalgamated in one 
person ?—Giving it purely as my opinion, I am 
of that opinion. | 

2087. Of course, always provided that either 
that person had proper technical knowledge and 
intelligence, or had an opportunity of referring 
to a suitable technical officer?—That would be 
an essential condition. 

2088. I think you were in the service of one 
of the telegraph companies, were you not ?—Of 
the Electric and International Company for 
seven years. 

2089. Was it not more the practice of the 
companies than it is now of the Government ?— 
I think it was. 

2090. In that respect it conduced to the 
efficiency of the business ?—I should say it did. 

2091. Therefore you think that if the Govern- 
ment were to adopt that portion of the system 
of the old companies in that respect, they would 
be improving the present arrangements ?— That 
would be my opinion. 

2092. Do not you think also the result of 
that would be a considerable economy of staff?— 
I think indirectly it might be, inasmuch as one 
person would then decide upon one question, 
whereas two persons have now to be consulted 
and two sets of papers have to be in circulation. 

2093. In fact, many telegraph servants have 
at least two masters ?— Yes. 

2094. And may therefore receive contradictory 
orders on the same subject ?—-I must guard myself 
in answering that; itis not so much, perhaps, that 
one person has two masters as that two sets of 
people are dealing with two parts of the same 
question. 

2095. The consequence, ef course, may be 
either a great deal of red tape or considerable 
confusion ?—There is no confusion, but there is, 
of course, an increase in the number of references, 
an increased number of points whence opinions 
must be invited. . 

2096. Do you think it could not be much 
more possible to reduce the number of telegraph 
districts into which England is divided, and 
have a superior officer placed in charge of 
several districts with officers under him in each 
district, so.as to reduce the whole number, and 
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make one person more or less responsible for the 
whole ?—If I follow the question correctly, my 
view would be that it.is expedient to reduce the 
area of the district of the divisional engineer, 
and increasing the area of the district surveyor, 
unite the functions of both in one person. 

2097. I think you stated to the Right honour- 
able Chairman that, in your opinion, it would be 
a great advantage if postal and telegraph districts 
corresponded ?—I think it would, for the reason 
mainly that, in the present state of the adminis- 
tration that would be a means towards an end. 

2098. A. means towards accomplishing the 
object we have in view, of reducing the supera- 
bundant staff?—It would render more facile, at 
some subsequent date, the union of the two duties. 

2099. And, practically, simplify the business of 
the department ?—I think so. 

2100. As far as you yourself are concerned, 
are you able personally to inspect most of the 
officers in England under you,, and see whether 
they discharge their duties?—I think, during 
the term of my service, since the transfer of the 
telegraphs, I have inspected nearly every office 
of importance in the United Kingdom. 

2101. So that you would be able to sce how 
the business of each particular office was con- 
ducted ?—-Yes. ; 

2102. Consequently it would be a great ad- 
vantage if you were consulted in the rearrange- 
ment which might.take place ?— Possibly. 

2103. Have you considered at all the amount 
of carrying power which you now have, that is to 
say, what increase of business you could do with- 
out practically increasing your wires, &c.?—I 
should say, speaking of course generally, that 
our system is vow pretty nearly full; that is to 
say, that taking one circuit with another, we are 
approaching, but have not arrived at that point 


‘when the system, unless we bring increased 


means to bear in developing it, has very nearly 
reached its capacity. 

2104. We were told, I think, that two-thirds 
of the business was done upon a few trunk lines 
between some of the great towns; if, in your 
opinion, that is the case, do you think that, pro- 
vided extra wires and instruments, and manipu- 
lating clerks were employed, you would not have 
to.increase your general staff apart from that ?— 
I think if no cause were to operate, such as the 
reduction of tariff, to increase telegraph business 
generally to any considerable extent, the main 
expenditure would be on the trunk lines, between 
the large towns, and that our subsidiary lines 
could, in many cases, carry a large amount of ad- 
ditional trafic. 

2105. Consequently, therefore, that the main 
expenditure need not be very great?—No; re- 
latively not. 

2106. Consequently you ought to be able to 
do a very large increase of business at a very 
moderate increase of cost?—Not, perhaps, a 
moderate increase of cost, because I fear that, 
with a largely increased business, we should re- 
quire largely increased premises, larger offices, 
and so forth; and that is a costly element in 
telegraphic business. 

2107. Can you give me what, in your opinion, 
are the reasons for the enormous divergence of 
the Post Office expenditure under Mr. Scuda- 
more frum the estimates which were furnished 
by him io the Committee of 1868 ?—As compared 
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with the estimates of the present time, we must 
bear in mind that we are handling 21,000,000 of 
private messages as compared with 6,000,000 of 
telegrams under the companies. 

2108. If you look at the statement which has 
been made by me, I think you will see that the. 
proportion of increase of business does not ac- 
count, according to Mr. Scudamore’s own figures, 
for the increase of expenditure. Apart from 
that, what other reasons can you offer ?—I am far 
from saying that that is the only cause of in- 
creased expenditure. I haye jotted down one 
or two reasons which I think would account for 
the increased cost. In the first place, 1 think we 
were a little misled in the matter of staff. The 
practice of the Post Office is to employ its 
telegraph clerks during eight hours of each day. 
I think the telegraph companies employed their 
clerks nine or 10 hours, and that of course, with- 
out any intentional error on the part of anybody, 
would account for a part of the increase. 
Another cause was that, although the telegraph 
companies furnished us with every information 
that we asked for, we were ignorant of the fact, 
perhaps, that a portion of the work of each com- 
pany’s telegraph office was provided for by over- 
time, and therefore we took as the basis of our 
calculations the clerks actually employed; 
whereas, we ought to have added a number of 
clerks corresponding to the number of hours of 
overtime at each offices. 

2109. What difference would that make upon 
the estimate ?—I could not give you that. It is 
one element of increased cost. I think gene- 
rally at the time of the transfer, the telegraph 
companies were working their offices short-' 
handed. Another cause would be the higher 
standard of efficiency established by the Post 
Office. Another cause would be the longer annual 
leave granted to its officers. . 

2110. Is there a longer annual leave ?—I 
think the terms of the Post Office are a little 
more liberal than the companies, were as regards 
annual. leave. 

2111. Although the clerks change more often? 
—I do not think that that is so. : 

2112. We have had the figures to show us 
that ?—I can procure accurate information with- 
out much difficulty, but my impression is, that 
the Post Office is a little more liberal in that 
respect than the companies were. Another cause’ 
was that we contemplated largely the payment 
of the provincial. postmasters at the smaller 
offices by commission. Another cause lies in) 
the fact that the telegraph service under the 
Post Office had to be framed at very short notice. 
We found it necessary in many cases to send 
clerks where otherwise we should have paid by 
an allowance. 

2113. You think those are all elements of in- 


creased cost?—Yes, with others perhaps of a 


minor character. 
2114. You have now the general charge of 
the whole of England or the United Kingdom? 
—Not the general charge but the general super- 
vision of the United Kingdom. 

2115. That is to say, of the officers ?/—Yes. 
2116.’Would you have any difficulty if the 
offices of district surveyor and divisional engineer 
were amalgamated in supervising the whole; it 
would not, practically, add to your duties ?—I 
should be ready to undertake any duties for which 
the 
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the chief of the department thought me fitted; 
but I am bound to say, having regard to the 
importance I attach to technical efficiency at head- 
quarters, such an arrangement would not be 
expedient, seeing that [ possess but little tech- 
nical knowledge myself. i 
. 2117. Suppose the person in whom the double 
office was amalgamated possessed sufficient know- 
ledge ?—I mean that 1 could not regard as ex- 


pedient an appointmént which placed in a. 
' position of technical control.an officer who him- 


self has no high technical attainments. 


Chairman. 


2118. If the postal districts were made tie 
units for maintenance as well as for office work, 
the number of divisions would be increased ?— 
The number of surveyors’ divisions. 

2119. There are now 15 surveyors’ divisions 
in Great Britain and Ireland ?—That is so. 

2120. Besides two or three towns where the 
postmaster acts as surveyor ?—J ust so. 

2121. If, for the advantage of unity of manage- 
ment, the engineering divisions were made coin- 


cident with the postal surveyors’ districts, might 


not there be an introduction of considerable want 


of uniformity in the maintenance, both of wires 


iain, dl alia el aid li eel Blea 


and of office work, unless there was an extended 
system of inspection from the central office >—I 
think there would be no danger of that kind, 


with an efficient technical man at head-quarters. 


2122. Would it not be quite necessary to have 
one man for electrical purposes at. the head office, 
as well as one engineer who would thoroughly 
look into there being a uniform system throughout 


the country, introducing the most modern im~- 


provements into each division ?—Supposing that 
one person could not be found able to assume both 
functions, I think that would be necessary, but 
the one indispensable condition, in my opinion, 
would be at any rate one officer of high practical 
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and scientific attainments, to insure uniformity of 
action throughout the provinces. 

2123. Uniting with that not mere central work, 
but thorough inspecting work, to see that efficient 
maintenance was carried out ?— Yes, he would be 
in a sense executive as well as administrative; 


executive in a less degree, and administrative in 


a higher degree. 


Colonel Alexander. 


2124, You mentioned just now various ele. 
ments of increased cost; take the item of paper ’ 
there was in every year an excess of expenditure 
in that item over the estimate?—-That is a 
question to which I have given a good deal of 
personal attention, but to which at this moment 
I cannot give a thoroughly satisfactory answer. 
I think the increased cost is due partly to a mul- 
tiplication of forms under the more perfect and 
precise system of Government accounts, partly 
to our habit of using, perhaps, in some cases, 
more expensive and valuable paper than the 
companies used, partly to the message form being 
very much larger in size. 

2125. Partly also, is it not, to the use of fools- 
cap for little instructions, where an ordinary 
commercial person would use a smaller piece of 
paper ?—Partly by putting in the hands of line- 
men and officers of small responsibility the 
temptation of a large handsome sheet of foolscap. 

2126. After the experience of a few years you 
would have made an allowance for the increased 
cost of paper, whereas you seem every year to 
have under-estimated it by half?—We had the 


sanguine hope that by economies which have - 


since been practised the expenditure of the year 
could be kept within the estimated vote for the 
year. 

2127. But you did not do so by a half?-—We 
were not in all cases successful. 


Mr. Henry CHarues FiscHer, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2128. WuatT position do you hold in the 
Telegraph Department ?—I am Controller of 
the Central Telegraph Office, and of four other 
of the most important branch offices in London. 

2129. Those are branch offices of what?— 
Branch offices of the Central Station. I call 
them branch offices because I supply them with 
staff. 

2130. Describe 
Exchange. 

2131. How many clerks does that contain ?— 


‘them ?—One is the Stock 


_ There are 41 clerks and 14 instruments. 


2132. The House of Commons is another ?— 


Yes; that contains seven clerks. : 


Sh The Commercial Sale Rooms is another ? 
—Yes. 

2134. And Moorgate-street ?—Moorgate-street 
Buildings. ree: 

2135. Going back to the Central Office, how 
many clerks do you employ ?—There are alto- 

ether 1,322 clerks and 307 messengers. 

3136. That makes 1,629 people that you em- 
ploy in the Central Office ?—At the Central 


Office and its branches. 


2137. To those 1,629 clerks and messengers, 
how many supervising officers have you ?—Sixty- 
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seven; 25 male and 42 female supervisors. They 
are included in the total number already given. 

2138. Before going into the duties, can you 
tell me in the divisions that you have, how many 
messages you have in each ?—Yes, I will give 
you, the numbers. We have in the provincial 
divisions between nine in the morning and eight 
at night, between 3,000 and 6,000; and in the 
metropolitan divisions, the numbersrange between 
1,650 and 3,960 during the same hours. 

2139. Is that inclusive of press messages ?— 
No. Press messages are not included in those 
numbers. 

2140. And in the Stock Exchange ?—The 
numbers vary very much; they range from 4,000 
to 6,000 a day. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2141. During what hours?—The Stock Ex- 
change is open from from nine in the morning 
till seven in the evening, but the instruments 
are not worked after five o’clock. They open 
circuits at 10 o’clock in the morning and close 
them at five in the evening, but business does not 
begin till 11 o’clock. : 


M 2 2142. Then 
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2142. Then what are the House of Commons 
messages?—I have not got the exact number 
of messages, which is small. The news is in much 
larger proportion than the message work. 

2148. In the numbers you have given us, they 
are the private messages exclusive of news ?— 
Yies: ; 

2144, Had you any experience of the old 
telegraph company ?—Yes; I commenced my 
telegraphic career in the service of the Hano- 
verian Government. I entered their service in 
1853, and in 1856 I entered the service of the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company. 
I held the position of superintendent of their 
foreign branch, and afterwards superintendent 
of their central telegraph office in Telegraph- 
street. 

2145. Have you made any comparison between 
the work of the telegraph clerks under the com- 
panies and under the Post Office ?—I have; about 
12 months ago, I prepared a statement for Mr. 
Scudamore, which I have now before me, from 
which I can show you in figures, that the clerks 
now, although only working eight hours a day, 
while under the Electric and International they 
worked nine hours a day, do 20 per cent. more 
work than in the time of the company; that is 
20 per cent. more messages per day for each 
clerk. 

2146. Can you give us any estimate as to the 
supervision as compared with the old companies ; 
the number of supervisors ?—I ¢an compare the 
supervision at the central office of the Electric 
and International Company before the transfer 
with the supervision at present at the central 
At the central office of the Electric and 
International Telegraphic Company they had 
altogether 10 regularly appointed male and female 


supervising clerks; but besides those regularly 


appointed supervisors, there were a number of 
senior clerks assisting in the supervision, although 
not regularly appointed. I estimate an equiva- 
lent for their services as four, which makes it a 
total of 14 supervising officers; comparing this 
number with the number we have at present, 67, 
itwould show that we have numerically about five 
times as large a supervising staff as in the times of 
the Electric and International Company; but 
on the other hand, our message traffic is, leaving 
news altogether out of consideration, now more 
than six times as large as it was in the times of 
the company. 

2147. Have you made any comparison about 
the message traffic now passing through the 
central office, leaving the news out of calcula- 
tion; you say that is six times greater than 
before ?—Yes. 

2148. Your supervising force is five times 
greater ?—Yes, and the message traffic, leaving 


news out of consideration, is six times greater. 


There are other reasons why we should have a 
larger supervising force now than in the times of 
the companies. In the first instance, the public 
demand a greater efficiency in the service, which 
they never got in the times of the companies, 
and efficiency can only be kept up by constant 
and close supervision. | 

2149. Is not your office a remarkable example 
of the concentration of the telegraph system and 
of telegraph clerks, and was not the country Jed 
to expect a great saving effected by concentra- 
tion ?—We have effected a saving by concentra- 
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tion, as I have shown, and I can prove it by figures 
that our staff is actually doing 20 per cent. more 
work than in the times of the companies. No 
doubt that was effected by concentration. One’ 
of the reasons that we do not show a still more 
favorable numerical comparison as regards super- 
vising staff, I gave just now, but there are others. 
In the times of the companies telegraphy was of 
a much simpler nature than it is now. We had 
only the Morse instrument and perhaps the 
needle to deal with. Now we have very in- 
tricate kinds of apparatus to attend to, such as 
the Duplex and the Wheatstone, and it tends to 
economy in staff provision to very closely super- 
vise it, because the staff provision changes during 
the-day. A circuit may be busy at one hour 
and slack at another, and it is the duty of the 
supervising officers to redistribute any surplus 
staff to other points where additional temporary 
assistance is needed. 

2150. You consider that the complication of 
the system is a justification for a much larger 
supervision ?—Yes. 

2151. And also that the greater efficiency 
which the public require is a justification of 
larger supervision ?—Yes. 

2152. Has the local traffic in London largely 
increased since the telegraphs went over to the 
Post Office ?—The local traffic in London has 
very largely increased indeed. 

2153.-Can. you give us some figures ?—Yes, 
I can; and I may state that the local London 
traffic has increased in a much greater proportion 
than the general traffic. . 

2154. I mean the traffic between one part of 
London and another?—I- commenced taking re- 
turns of the local messages passing through the 
Central Telegraph Office in March 1870; that 
was a month after the transfer. We had then 
during that month 13,978 local messages from 
one part of London to another. In the same 
period, the following year, in 1871, it increased 
to 39,174, nearly three times as many. In March 
1876 we had 84,531, showing that we now have 
about six times as many local messages as we 
had six years ago. 

2155. To what do you attribute this great 
increase of the local traffic?—I consider the 
trafic has been entirely created by the efficiency. 
of the service. 

2156. By the swift communication ?—Yes. 

2157. You consider the swiftness as being the 
chief cause ?—Yes. 

2158. And the creation of a number of sta- 
tions ?—No doubt the opening of a number of 
stations, or else we should not have the facility 
to dispose of it so quickly. 

2159. Are the wires and clerks pretty fully 
occupied ?—I cannot say that they are fully 
occupied. We make what is considered a fair 
provision both of wires and ataff to allow the 
messages being passed off promptly. 

2160, An honourable Member has spoken of 
6 d. telegraphs; supposing that were remunera- 
tive, could you carry double or treble the number 
of messages over your present system? — No; 
J have been examining that question thoroughly 
to ascertain whether there was much room on 
our metropolitan wires to transmit a larger num- 
ber of messages; I find there is a great deal 
more room, but it is not at the time we want it; 
there is a time in the middle of the day, between 

twelve 
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twelve and one or two, when the wires are pretty 
full, and if we reduced our charge to 6d., and 


_ had a very large increase of traflic, we should 


get it, no doubt, in that part of the day when we 
could not afford to send it; I do not mean to say 
that there is notroom at all, but still there is not 
very much room unless we deteriorate in efli- 
clency. 

2161. There is not room for three or four 
times the amount? — Decidedly not; not for 
double. 

2162. You are sure of that ?—Quite sure. 


2163. In the large number of clerks that you 
employ, is a large proportion of them stili very 
junior ?—They are; I might almost say that the 
bulk of our staff is a junior staff; we have made 
verv large additions to it since the transfer. 

2164. And that has caused the necessity of 
an increased superintendence? — Yes; it does 
not only account for increased superintendence, 
but also for a larger numerical] force than I should 
otherwise require to work the central office. 

2165. As those junior sbecome seniors, would 
the ‘superintendence and numbers not have a 
tendency to diminish?—Yes, no doubt that 
would be so; but probably at the same time 


‘the traffic would be so much increased that 


we should not be able to diminish the present 
numbers; no doubt it would eventually tend to 
economy in supervision. 


2166. Do not your clerks fluctuate much in 
numbers; do they remain long with you?—-We 
have had a great many resignations; I can give 
you the exact numbers. Since the transfer, that 
is six years ago, 171 male clerks have resigned, 
and 244 female clerks have resigned. 

2167. Tell us the total number of male and 
female clerks?—The total number of male is 
556, and the total number of female is 766. 

2168. Do your male or female clerks change 
more rapidly ?— Those numbers would show that 
the female clerks change more rapidly, but there 
are, perhaps, special reasons why we lose so many 
male clerks. 


2169. What are they ?—I have a statement 
here which may, perhaps, indicate the reasons. 
At the central office, at the time of the transfer, 
117 male clerks were transferred to the central 
office from the companies; of these there are still 
90 in the service; this would show that 27 of 
them had resigned; the total number of resig- 
nations, however, of the male clerks amounts 
to 171; and this shows that the bulk of the 
male clerks that have resigned entered the 
service since the transfer. Those who entered 
before the transfer are, perhaps, in the receipt 
of better salaries, which they would consider 
twice before they threw up; but those who have 
joined since, and were in receipt of small wages, 
have resigned to better themselves; that refers 
especially to the probationary class. 

_ 2170. They do not consider the prospect suf- 
ficiently good ?—No, neither the present pay nor 
the prospects. _ . 

2171. In the case of the female clerks, what is 
the chief motive of resignation? —The chief cause 
is marriage. 

2172. Asa question of bettering themselves in 
salaries, that is not so?—No, I do not know of 
any instance. I believe they are quite satisfied 
with their positions. 

» 0.104, 
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2173. What were the number of female clerks 
at the time of the transfer ?—Two hundred and 
forty-eight female clerks were transferred to the 
central office. There still remain 148. 

2174. Upon the question of supervision, does 
the fact that you have a mixture of male and 
female clerks in your office require more super- 
Cope than if they were all of one class ?— 

es. 

2175. Now, I want to go into the mode in 
which that large office, chiefly in one gigantic 
room, is divided up. It is divided, first, into a 
SAR Ure and then a metropolitan, division ? 
—Yes. 

2176. How many divisions are there in the 
provincial group? — Hight in the provincial 
group and six in the metropolitan group. 

2177. How many cireuits have you in one 
provincial division?— The number of circuits in 
provincial divisions ranges from 11 to 34. I 
should perhaps explain the small figure of 11; 
that is in the case of the Scotch division, which 
almost entirely consists cf Wheatstone. and 
duplex circuits. The number of clerks in the 
provincial divisions ranges from 50 to 83, and the 
number of messages, as I have given before, 3,000 
to 6,000. In the metropolitan group the number 
of circuits ranges from 34 to 65; the number of 
clerks from 37 to 61; the number of messages, 
I have stated, 1,600 to 4,000. 

2178. Will you explain to the Committee how 
your supervision is constituted; have you female 
supervisors as well as male ?—Yes. Jn the first 
instance, we have, over each group a female 
supervisor and assistant. They take alternate 
duty ; the female supervisor comes one week at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and leaves at four 
o’clock ; that is seven hours; the next week she 
comes at 11, and leaves at eight; that is nine 
hours; so as to have an average eight hours 
a day. . 

2179. So that in the business part of the day 
you have both supervisors present ?— Yes. 

2180. Does the female supervisor supervise the 
male clerks in her division as well as the female? 
—In a measure, yes, as far as the work is con- 
cerned. There are, of course, certain points 
where it is necessary that a male supervisor should 
interfere. 

2181. In a general way she does it ?—Yes, she 
is directly responsible for the work transmitted 
through her division. 

2182. Above these general supervisors, are there 
any- superior female supervisors ?— There are two 
in the metropolitan gallery, which is almost 
entirely worked by a female staff. , 

2183. In the metropolitan gallery you have 
two female supervisors ?— Yes, of a superior grade, 
who are responsible for the whole of the metro- 
politan gallery, 

2184. Over those superior female supervisors, 
both superior and inferior, have not you super- 
intendents of a higher class who are males ?— 
Yes, there are five male superintendents for the 
whole of the provincial, and, to some extent, the 
metropolitan, division. 

2185. In addition to those you have mentioned 
you have a foreign department ?—Yes. 

2186. Are not there about 4,000 international 
messages per, day?—Yes; almost the whole of 
‘the foreign traffic of the country passes through 
the central office. 
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2187. Do you require for that department 
clerks with a knowledge of foreign languages ?—— 
We do; but we have a great difficuly in getting 
them. . 

2188. Are the salaries higher in the foreign 
department than in the others?—-No; we have 
no special appointments for it. 

2189. If you had higher salaries, would you 
have difficulty in getting clerks with a know- 
ledge of foreign languages?—If we had higher 
salaries the difficulty would disappear. It is only 
a question of salary, no doubt. 

2190. The last department is your check 
department ?— Yes. 

2191. Will you explain what that is ?—I ought 
properly to call it check and circulation depart- 
ment. We receive a large number of messages 
by pneumatic tubes from the different city offices 
and from the West Strand office. Those mes- 
sages come to us in censecutive numbers. We 
check them to ensure that they have all been 
received. Then we have to arrange for the cir- 
culation of the messages within the office. Those 
messages are also numbered, and that duty is 
performed by the check department. The Central 
Telegraph Office is a large transmitting centre. 
A message; say from Brighton for Glasgow, would 
first be sent to London to the central office, and 
from there we should forward it to Glasgow. 
Therefore we have to arrange for that message 


to be taken from the Brighton instrument to the « 


Glasgow instrument, and that is what the check 
and circulation department is responsible for. 

2192. I think you have still other supervisors 
for night duty ?—-Yes, we have two night superin- 
tendents who take duty every alternate night; 
they come at eight o’clock in the evening, and 
leave at nine the next morning. , 

2193. You do not employ females at night 
time ?—No, neither after eight p.m., nor before 
eight a.m. 

2194. In your experience of employing female 
clerks, can you state anything with regard to 
their efficiency as compared with male clerks ?— 
We have a large number of female telegraphists 
at the central station who, in every respect, are 
quite as efficient as the male clerks, and that is 
proved by the fact that the racing traffic, of 
which Mr. Johnston has the charge at the other 
end, is at the central office, at our end of the 
wires, almost entirely done by the female staff. 
But of course they are the pick of a very large 
force. Speaking generally, I think an average 
male clerk is superior to an average female clerk, 
especially on wires where, besides mere manipula- 
tion or mechanical duties, discretion and manage- 
ment are required, such as the Wheatstone 
eircuits or the duplex circuits. 

2195. Do the female clerks not absent them- 
selves from illness more frequently than the male 
clerks?—Yes; that is a great inconvenience to 
us. I have taken out a return lately, which 
shows that the per-centage of female absentees is 
5} against 23 male absentees, and I believe if 
we could give the male clerks a better duty, that 
is to say, remove them from constant night duty, 
the per-centage would be smaller still in their 
case. i 

2196. The female clerk receives less wages 
than the male clerk ?—Yes; the average cost of 


a female clerk at the central office is about 50/.,° 


of a male clerk about 80 /. 
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2197. Taking the difference of pay into con- 
sideration, do you get as much work for the 
money out of the female clerk as from the male - 
clerk ?—-I think we do. . 

2198. They are neither employed for night 
work nor Sunday work ?—No. 

2199. With regard to the supervision of mes- 
sengers it has been stated that you have a very 
large supervision over the messengers; is thatso?_ 
—We have two inspectors and eight assistant 
inspectors for a force of over 300 messengers ; 
I think there are reasons why we may perhaps 
compare unfayourably, with other offices; the 
principal is that I have two offices under my 
control, which are open night and day; the Cen- 
tral Telegraph Office and the office in Moorgate- 
street Buildings; our instrument-room is spread 
over a very large area. Wehave a local arrange- 
ment for circulating messages by pneumatic 
tubes; they are worked by messengers, and 
require to be strictly looked after. 

2200. Your 300 messengers are spread over 
five separate offices.?—Yes. Besides this we 
have done away with corporals, who continue to 
be employed at other offices; perhaps that may 
have been lost sight of. I have no corporals on 
my establishment; I found that they did not 
make good supervisors; they were boys them- 
selves, and not likely to be fit to look after boys, 


Mr. Cubitt. 


2201. Have you any limits of age as to the 
engagement and dismissal of clerks?—Yes; we 
do not, however, engage clerks at the central 
station. The limits of age for the school are 
from fourteen to eighteen, both for male and 
female candidates. 

2202. And for retirement ?—I am not aware 
of any special regulations in that respect. 

2203. In fact,at present your staff is all young? 
—To a great extent it is. 

2204. And the retirement will go on ata 
greater ratio as the service gets older?—No 
doubt. 


Colonel Alexander. 


2205. With reference to the female clerks, I 
suppose you have read Mr. Scudamore’s report 
in 1871?—Yes; I read it at the time. 

2206. Are you aware that in that report he | 
reports very favourably of the employment of 
female clerks ?—I am aware of that. 

2207. Do you agree with Mr. Scudamore when 
he says that women have in an eminent degree 
the quickness of eye and ear, and the delicacy of 
touch, which are essential qualifications of a 
good operator ?—There is a great deal in that, 
but perhaps you will allow me to explain that 
since those times cireumstances have altogether 
altered. There is not so much keying now going 
on; we are doing our work more by the eat- 
stone, automatic. 

2208. Do you agree with Mr. Scudamore when 
he says that women take more kindly than men 
or boys to sedentary employment, and are more 
patient of confinement to one place ?—That may 
be so, but we have no difficulty in keeping the 
men to their work. 

2209. In the third place, Mr. Scudamore prefers 
female clerks, because he says the wages which 
will draw male operators from an inferior class of 
the community, will draw female operators from 

, a superior 
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a superior class. Do you agree in that?—There 
is something in that; I agree with that. 

2210. Do you agree with Mr. Scudamore when 
he says that female operators drawn from a 
superior class will, as a rule, write better than 
the male class, and spell more correctly ?—That 
is one of our great difficulties with both staffs. 
Clear writing is one of our main points, and we 


have ditficulties both with the male and female 


elerks. I would not like to draw a line. 

2211. You have said that the staff is sometimes 
mixed ?—Yes. 

2212. Do you agree with Mr. Scudamore that 
where the staff is mixed the female clerks will 
raise the tone of the whole staff ?—Under proper 
supervision that is correct. 

2213. Do you agree with him when he says 
that they are less disposed than men to combine 
for the purpose of extorting higher wages ?— 
Yes. | 

2214. Do you agree with him when he says 
that they are also cheaper than males, because 
with males employed in an inferior kind of duty, 
if employed for a sufficiently long time, it is 
absolutely necessary that their wages should be 
raised, whereas a female clerk would not make 
the same demand for an augmentation of wages? 
—I agree in some degree there. I believe there 
will be a much greater necessity for raising the 
wages of the present male establishment than the 
female establishment. 

2215. Will you allow me to read this one 
sentence: “ When the same person,” that is a 
male, “continues to perform the same duty from 
his eighteenth to his fortieth year, it is impossible 
permanently to resist his claim for additional 
remuneration, and when he continues to perform 
it to his sixtieth year, jt becomes equally impos- 
sible to resist his claim for a retirmg allowance ”? 
—My experience of people having been in the 
telegraph service from their eighteenth to their 
fortieth year is rather limited. 

2216. I understand you to say women leave 
the service to get married ?—Yes. 

2217. Are they never asked to return to the 


service after marriage ?—Yes, there have been 


- 


‘because the females will be 


cases. 

2218. Mr. Scudamore mentioned specially 
that they did everything they could to tempt 
women already married, who have left the service, 
to come back; is that the case now ?—No, we do 
not encourage married people entering the 
service. 

2219. Do you agree with him when he says 
that if we suppose an equal number of males and 
females on the same ascending scale of pay, the 
ageregate pay to the females will always be less 
than the aggregate pay to the males ?—Yes. 

2220. Do you agree with him when he says 
that within a certain range of duty the work 
would be better done by females than males, 
drawn from a 
superior class, and, further, that there will always 
be fewer females than males on the pension list ? 


—No, I do not agree that there is any duty which 


a female could perform better than a male, I 
think there are duties which a female clerk could 
perform equally well; for instance, working and 
watching all minor circuits. This work is now 
eee? left to them at the central office, more 
especially in the metropolitan divisions. 

2221. The system of employing females is 
eigen! 
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cheaper, imasmuch as there are fewer on the 
pension list ?—f have little experience as yet of 
a pension list at all. ‘he number of males or 
females pensioned since the transfer is very small. 


2222. With regard to the 307 boy messengers 


whom you employ, at what age are boys 
generally taken as messengers into the service of 
the Post Office ?—We take them on for day duty 
from 14; when they get up to 16 we send them on 
the night staff, and there they remain until they 
are appointed assistant letter-carriers. 

2223. Up to what age are they employed in 
the service of the Post Office ?~There has been 
such a demand for letter-carriers that they very 
rarely remain more than 12 months on the night 
staff, so that when they are 17 they would be 
assistant letter-carriers. 


Mr. Ripley. 
2224. You stated, I think, that the number of 


messages have very largely increased since the 
transfer ?—They have. 


2225. They are as much as six times the 


amount?—I was then specially referring to the 
local traffic, the metropolitan, not to the general 
traffic. 


2226. It was six times the amount, and that 


you attribute to a large extent to the increased 
efficiency of the service ?—Yes. 

2227. I suppose something may be accounted 
for by the increased number of stations ?—No 
doubt that has given us the means of efficiently 
performing the service. ; 

2228. Can you give the number of telegraphic 
stations which existed in the metropolitan district 
when the telegraphs were taken over, and what 
they are now ?—I cannot. 
but [ will furnish that. 

2229. In addition to that, I suppose the system 
of pneumatic tubes has also contributed very 
much to the facilities with which these messages 
can be sent?—There are very few local London 
messages passing through the pneumatic tubes, 
that is, few comparatively. We are doing now 
three or four thousand local London messages a 
day. If I were to make a guess, I should say not 
200 would pass through the tubes. 

2230. What are the tubes used for princi- 
pally ?—For City trattic. Wedo not get very 
many London messages from the City ; they are 
mostly commercial messages for the provinces, 
and the Continent. 

2231. Are the great proportion of those metro- 
politan messages sent to the central office, and 
then re-transmitted to the district office >—Every 
message handed in in the metropolis first goes to 
the central office, and from there it is sent on to 
its destination. 

2232. Does not that very much increase the 
labour, as compared with sending a message 
direct ?—It is only apparently so; it would be 
quite impracticable to give every office in Lon- 
don communication with every other office. 

2233. Why ?—In the first instance there would 
be an immense cost for wire ; it would be imprac- 
ticable; every office would want at least 40 or 50 
circuits. 

2234. You were speaking with reference to the 
male and female clerks, and saying that there is 
more illness’ among the females than among the 
males; but irrespective of that, is the service of a 
female clerk as valuable as that of a male clerk 5 

M4 when 
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when she is on actual duty can she do as much 
work ?—On certain minor circuits, as I have ex- 
plained, and a certain number of female clerks on 
any circuits; but I expressed an opinion that an 
average female clerk was not as good in capacity 
and management as an average male clerk. 

2235. With reference to the clerks in the 
foreign department, you stated that you had diffi- 
culty in getting competent clerks, having a know- 
ledge of foreign languages, to act ?>—Yes. 

2236. May I ask whether the clerks generally 
in the foreign departments are English ?—Most 
of them are English; there are, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen foreigners ; the majority are English. 

2237. Have you any female clerks?—Yes; 
there are, I believe, three acting on the foreign 
staff. 


Dr, Cameron. 


2238, As I understand it, one very important 
fanction of the central office is that of a clearing 
house, so to speak ?-—I do not quite follow you 
there. 

2239. You have said that all messages go to 
the central office >—Yes, in that way you might 


call it a clearing house; transmitting office, we 


call it. 

2240. You said in reply to the honourable 
Member beside me that the pneumatic tube was 
of very little use ?—I did not intend to convey 
that. 

2241. For metropolitan trafic ?—Yes. 

2242. That would simply arise from the fact 
that it does not ramify very extensively through 
the metropolis?—Yes. 

2243. If it did ramify very extensively it 
might be used for getting rid of almost all the 
metropolitan traffic ?-—No doubt, if it were prac- 
ticable to introduce tubes, 

2244. If it were more extensively used you 
might, instead of requiring telegraph clerks to 
write out messages, allow a letter, in fact, to be 
sent through the tube at a telegraph rate?— 
We might allow a letter to be sent, no doubt. 

2245. As you said the amount of work done 


per clerk in the central office is nearly 20 per . 


cent. more than it was under the old system ?— 
Yes. 

2246. And, of course, that is fully accounted 
for by the introduction of superior instruments ? 
—No; although you introduce a superior instru- 
ment, yet the actual labour concerned is not les- 
sened, in fact there is more labour involved. 

2247. In this way it will do so: when you had 
the traffic divided among three offices, and when 
you had messages charged at a higher rate, the 
clerks had much less to do, and in many cases 
would have A B C instruments or Hughes’ in- 
struments, where now they have Morse /—Yes, 
no doubt that is so. 

2248. And even now they can do more work, 
so that the mere fact of their doing 20 per cent. 
more work does not imply any very great exer- 
tion ?—I did not claim any credit for it, I merely 
mentioned the fact. 

2249. The fact is, that with these Morse in- 
struments with the improvements, and with the 
sounders, and so on, a very great deal more work 
can be done per clerk per hour ?—Yes, where 
you have got the work to do upon those circuits. 
We have more minor circuits now in comparison 
than we had in the time of the companies. 
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2250. Can you give me any idea as to the 
number of instruments on those minor circuits 
now looked after by a single clerk, compared 
with what was the case with the Electric Com- — 
pany ?—] believe exactly the same circumstances 
prevail; we appoint one clerk to look after as 
many circuits as he or she possibly can ; perhaps 
I may give you an instance. I have a list here 
of six circuits in the metropolis ; upon those cir- — 
cuits are 17 different offices; they all open at 
eight in the morning. For these six circuits 
with 17 offices we appoint one clerk to look after 
them between eight and nine o’clock, between 
9 and 10 we have two, between 10 and 12 we 
have three, between 12 and 4, that being the 
busiest period, we have four, between 4 and 8 we 
have two. That is what we calculate to be a 
fair provision for the circuit. 

2251. Have you any information as to the 
number of messages transmitted per hour?—I 
can tell you the number of messages they are 
doing. The first circuit is doing about 12 mes- 
sages a day. 


2252. Tell us the whole number ?—About 200, 
or less than that; that is all the six circuits 
together. 

2253. Can you give me any idea how many 
men’s hours’ work you have got upon these cir- 
cuits, and how many hours’ work of a single man 
is the work on that section equivalent to ?—I will 
supply that afterwards. ~ 

2254. Do you have a number of female clerks 
in the out offices ?—There are a certain number. 

2255. Do you think that is a good system ?— 
Yes. The otfices are not under my control. 


2256. You have formed some idea on the sub- 
ject ?—I think female clerks are very suitable to 
work small offices. 

2257. Even when there are two or three re- 
quired ?—Yes. 

2258. There has been some attention paid 
lately to the question of substituting ground 
wires for overhead wires in the metropolis. Have 
you to do with that?—No; that is rather engi- 
neering matter. 

2259. The effect of considerable distances of 
undergrourd wire is considerably to impede the 
speed at which the traffic can be transmitted, is 
it not ?—We have no experience in the central 
office on long underground wires. 


2260. On the northern circuit, I understand, 
you have 18 miles of underground wire ?—That 
may be the intermediate section. 

2261. Not immediately adjoining the metro- 

politan end ?—No; those are questions on which 
the engineer may speak better than I can. 
* 2262. In reply to an honourable Member, you 
said that the excessive amount of inspection in the 
London district was accounted for by the number 
of tube attendants ?—Yes; I did not admit that 
there was an excess in comparison. With what 
office do you compare the inspection ? 

2263. At page 268, I find that there are 11 
inspectors of messages for 345 boys, or one in 32; 
at page 2 of sub-head F, I find 11 overseers © 
of telegraph messages for 139 boys, or one in 
12 ?—Those overseers do not belong to me, they 
belong to Mr. Boucher’s district; the only super- 
vision I have over messengers is that of inspectors 
and assistant inspectors. 

2264. In the Central Telegraph Office there are 

11 inspectors 
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1i inspectors of messengers and a serjeant to a 
total of 345 boys, or one in 32?—Yes; I have 
already explained why it is; we keep the offices 
open night and day. 

2265. That is the case at all large provincial 
offices >— Yes. 

2266. You have here one inspector to 32 boys. 
In the chief office at Glasgow, for instance, as I 
have said, you have three inspectors for 160 boys, 
and that office is open night and day too ?—That 

is for the reason that in Glasgow there is but little 
night delivery. All the newspapers in Glasgow 
have their special wires, and they get very few 
messages delivered in the night, while we have 
to deliver all the messages by hand from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand to the newspapers. 

2267. Are you aware that in Glasgow and 
other provincial towns the amount of news work 
sent over the ordinary wires, that is not by 
special wires, would be very much greater than 
in the case of the metropolis ?—That may be 
so, and it may not affect the question, because 
the large amount of news may pass through the 
office, and may not be for delivery in Glasgow. 

2268. The majority of news goes from London 
to the provinces, and, as a matter of fact, there 
will ke a much larger average of press deliveries 
in Glasgow than here ?—Yes, but in the case of 
‘Glasgow the special wires tend greatly to reduce 
this. . 

2269. You said a considerable amount of that 
very large inspection was due to the fact of the 
oe being employed upon the tubes ?— 

es, 

2270. But tube attendants are put down under 
a different head ?—It is a different class of tube 
attendants I am speaking of;. they are the local 
tubes for the circulation of messages in the central 
traffic office. We.-circulate a certain portion of 
traffic by boys in the gallery; they must be care- 
fully looked after, or else they would not perform 
the work satisfactorily. 

2271. There is one point upon which, perhaps, 
you can give me some information; Mr. Scuda~- 
more, I understand, proposed and carried into 
effect a system by which a telegraph message 
could be posted, carried by the ordinary postal 
messenger to the telegraph station, and trans- 
mitted ?—Yes; I believe he introduced a tele- 
graph card, which might be put in any letter- 
box, and which would: be specially sent to the 
telegraph office, and dispatched from there by 
wire; but, as far as my experience goes, the public 
did not choose to avail themselves of it. 

2272. Even before that, the same thing was 
in effect with ordinary message forms; was that 
not availed of ?—No, not to any extent at all. 

2273. Can you tell me whether the system of 
- transmission by post, at the other end, of tele- 
graph messages is much availed of P—No; we 
get very few messages that are not for delivery 
from a telegraph office. Messages to be for- 
warded by post are very rare. 

2274. Are the messages to be forwarded by 
paid delivery very frequent?—They are not nu- 
merous; they form an exception to the rule. 

2275. Have you any idea as to the relative 
proportion of the two?—No; I cannot give you 
any figures. 

2276. Do not you think it would be possible to 
work the Telegraph and the Post Office with 
very considerable economy in that form of com- 

0.104. 
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bination ?—-As far as I know, the Post Office and 
telegraphs are combined. 

2277. Not so far as delivery or ‘collection is 
concerned, except in this instance ?—We have 
telegraph messengers where we have a sufficient 
number of messages to employ them, and in that 
respect I should think telegraph messengers 
much cheaper than letter-carriers. é 

2278, Supposing you had some system which 
you may have heard me describing in examining 
the last Witness, of deferred messages in cases 
where it was not of importance that messages 
should be delivered within two or three hours, 
more or less, could not those messages be delivered 
by means of the ordinary postal deliveries without 
extra charge ?—If we got any message that could 
be so delivered; but my opinion is, the public 
would not avail themselves of such a system, at 
least not to any extent. 

2279. Not probably in London, where speed is 
all requisite, where one thinks it better and more 
speedy to employ ahansom as the messenger than 
the telegraphist very often, but on long circuits? 
—I am afraid it would complicate our system 
very much. 

2280. In the case of foreign messages I am 
informed that they are often delayed, and in 
the case of a block are sent on by post ?—That 
is done under very exceptional circumstances. 
That is not only done with foreign messages, but 
also with English messages, when the wires are 
interrupted. 

2281. Foreign messages get the preference in 
that condition ?—No, they are in exactly the 
same condition. If we are broken down to 
Glasgow and find we cannot get the messages off 
by wire we should post them, and if we knew that 
the wire beyond a certain point north of Man- 
chester or Birmingham was right we should post 
them to Birmingham, and they would wire them 
on to Glasgow. They would do exactly the same 
thing on the Continent under similar cireum- 
stances. 

2282. I understand, not in the case of Glasgow, 
but in the case of many offices, foreign messages 
are considered as better able to bear delay than 
home messages; that is to say, a few hours’ differ- 
ence in reaching St. Petersburg is of less conse- 
quence than a few minutes’ delay in reaching 
London?—I am afraid the public would not 
think so. 

2283. Then you do not know of these foreign 
messages being delayed and sent by post ?—Yes, 
I know it is a fact, because I have done it myself, 
that is if the wires are broken down; that is not 
of the sender’s choosing, that is force majeure. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


2284. In what language are the foreign 


messages sent, in the language of the country to 


which they are sent, or in the language used by 
the sender?—We do not translate any messages ; 
we send them in the same language that they 
are handed to us. 

2285. Has there ever been any proposal for 
the adoption of an universal language for inter- 
national telegraphy ?—I am not aware that any 
practical proposition has been made in that 
direction. 

2286. Would not that ensure correctness, and 
yery much facilitate the business ?—If it were 

practicable, 
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practicable, and if the telegraphists could be 
taught to know that language, no doubt it would 
facilitate the matter very much. A great many 
blunders are made in foreign messages from the 
fact that the clerks who deal with them are not 
acquainied with the language. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


2287. You said that some of the clerks in the 
‘oreign department were English and a few were 
foreign, will you tell me the rate of pay in the 
foreign department?—It is exactly the same as 
it is for manipulators. 

2288. What is that rate ?—Our: lowest class 
are probationers, they get from 12s. to 16s. a 
week. 

2289. Therefore you expect a probationer, 
getting from 12s. to 15s. a week to have a 
knowledge of French and German, so as to be 
able to telegraph them accurately ?—I do not 
expect it. 

2290. The Post Office does?—I do not know 
that the Post Office does either, but that is what 
it comes to. 

2291. Up to what rate do they go?—Their 
present rate of pay, after perhaps four or five 
years’ service, if they enter the service as a pro- 
bationer, would be 25s. per week; and it would 
take them a very long time to get up to 100/. a 

ear. 

2292. It is because the rate of pay is so low 
that you have such frequent changes as you have 
described ?—No doubt that is so. 

2293. You are a German yourself ?— I am. 

2294. You find the English far inferior, in the 
knowledge of languages, to Germans, as a rule, 
do you not?--I do not know; of late, I think, 
matters have been rather improving in that 
respect. 

2295. But they were up to a recent period ?— 
That may be so. 

2296. You do not think there would be the 
least difficulty in getting clerks who would be 
able thoroughly to understand the usual modern 
languages that are used if you paid them an 
adequate sum ?—I do not think there would be 
the least difficulty, and that would not only 
apply to the staff dealing with the foreign traffic, 
but to all the staff generally ; we should get a 


better class of people by paying them better . 


salaries. 

2297. Do you find, on the whole, that the 
more intelligent people do the work better ?—No 
doubt they do. 

_ 2298. Therefore, in that sense, the higher 
salaries repay you ?—Certainly. 

2299. With reference to the complaints of 
blunders, do not you get very numerous com- 
plaints with regard to blunders in foreign mes- 
sages ?—I think they have been rather decreasing 


lately ; at the time of the transfer, and for a year 


or two after that, we had a great.many complaints, 
but that was, no doubt, due to the fact that we 
were obliged to take on a large number of people 
and trust them with work before they were fit to 
do it. 

2300. Have you a single clerk in the Telegraph 
Office who understands Italian ?—There are one 
or two with a slight knowledge of Italian, but I 
do not think there is any one who can speak 
Italian fluently. 

2301. Would you believe it to be a fact, if I 
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told you that I receive a large number of mes- 
sages in Italian, and I have never had one without 
several blunders?—I daresay; you must not 


ascribe all these blunders to the English clerks, — 


because, as you are aware, they have to undergo — 


three or four transmissions before they come to 
England. 

2302. Would you believe it if I went further 
and told you that I also receive a large number 


of messages in French, and that I have seldom — 


had one without a blunder ?—I am sorry to hear 
that. 
2303. Of course you will also probably believe 


that under those circumstances I do not think it 


is at all worth while to complain to the Post 
Office; and never have complained ?—I am not 
so sure of that; we do all that isin our power to 
send messages correctly ; for instance, to the 
more important offices, such as Liverpool and 


Glasgow and Manchester, we have special wires 


set aside for the transmission of international 
trafic, and we man those wires, at all events 
at our end, with clerks with some knowledge of 
the languages; I should say those messages you 
refer to, which you get in London, do not pass 
through the hands of the department at all. If 
they emanate from Italy or from France, you 
probably get them delivered direct from the Sub- 
marine Company, therefore it would be a matter 
beyond our province. 


2304. But when we have it from the General _ 


Post Office ?— We should probably deliver to you 
the original message handed to us by the Sub- 
marine Company; we should send it to the 
Strand by tube, and deliver it from there by hand, 
so we must not be debited with the blunders in 
them. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 


2305. If the message is nonsense do you deliver 
it, or do you send it back to ascertain what it is? 
—If we get the message from a provincial office 
it passes through the hands of the foreign staff, 
and if they notice that the message has been 
mutilated, or contains nonsense, we should obtain 
a repetition, or correction. ; 

2306. And from abroad ?— From abroad we 
should deliver the message, and if the sender 
complained of it we should endeavour to rectify it. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2307. Are not foreign messages generally non- 
sense; that is to say, do not they come in codes 
which are perfectly unintelligible to any one but 
the sender and receiver ?—Yes; that only refers 
to Indian and American messages; messages for 
the Continent are generally written in plain lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 

2308. The messages I am speaking of are 
entirely family messages, which go, as far as I am 
concerned, to the office near where I live; I send 
from there, and receive from there. But of course 
it is difficult to localise a mistake. Now, on 
another point: What is the average time of 
your London messages ?—Do you mean locally ; 
from one part of London to another. 

2309. Yes?—We aim in the central office at 
getting a part of them through in five minutes. 

2310. Have you ever succeeded ?—Yes; we 
get a large portion of them through in five 
minutes ; that is only one stage of the delay; I 

think 


; 
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think the result on the whole is that messages get 
delivered within the half hour. . 

2311. That does not agree with my experience 
within the last two years, because messages take 
an average of an hour and a half in London, as 
far as my experience goes?—You seem to have 
been rather unfortunate. 

2312. Have you never heard that is the general 
opinion of the public?—No; that I have not 
heard. Of course we have complaints, but I have 
heard from a great many that the traffic is done 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

2313. Only on behalf of the House of Com- 
mons and the Stock Exchange?—No, not at all; 
I speak of the London traffic generally. 

2314. What is the average life in your service 
of your ordinary clerks?—J1 have not worked out 
the average, but a male clerk, if he has reached 
a certain salary, will not think !of leaving unless 


something very much better is offered to him. 


The female clerks, as I explained before, leave 
when they are married. 

2315, Is not it a fact that a very large number 
of the male clerks leave before they get that kind 
of salary ?—Yes. 

2316. A larger proportion leave in the Govern- 


~ ment service than left under the telegraph com- 


pany’s service ?—I have not got the figures of 
the companies, but I think that is so; that may 
probably be explained in this way: since the 
transfer there are a great many more telegraph 
companies, such as the Western, and Brazilian, 


and Eastern Extension, and they have better 


chances for the clerks than’in the postal service. 
2317. Do you find that the women require 
more frequent leave of absence than men ?—The 


- sick leave of the females is.a much larger per- 


paren 54 against 24. As to annual leave, we 
give them rather less than males. - 

2318. In order to make up for the greater sick 
leave? —To some extent it would make up that. 

2319. Do you find that boys are very unsatis- 
factory in attendance to their work ?—The mes- 
senger boys? 

2320. No, the boy telegraphists ?—I cannot 
say that we have particular difficulty with them 
any more than you might expect to have with 
boys, but of course we have to break them into 
business habits. 

2321. In your opinion would it not be more 
satisfactory to employ persons of superior age at 
a somewhat higher rate of salary ?—No, in'my 
opinion they would not acquire manipulation so 
perfectly or so quickly asa boy would. We find 
that people after a certain age have great diffi- 
culty in acquiring the manipulation at all. 

2322. Do you find much difficulty in control- 
ling the staff generally ?—I cannot say that we 
have any particular difficulty. 

2323. Notwithstanding the very large num- 
bers that you have in your office ?—Of course 
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my time and that of my assistants is to a great 
extent occupied with that, but I cannot say that 
I find any difficulty at all in managing them. 


Chairman. 


2324. The honourable Member for Glasgow 
referred to the failing of a wire and the posting 
of telegrams in consequence. In such cases is 
there the slightest difference made between a 
foreign message and a home message under the 
same circumstances ?—None whatever. 

2325. It is not the case, is it, that there is any 
selection of messages for delay, on account of 
the distance you have to travel?—I cannot say 
positively that that has not been done; perhaps 
we have posted the foreign traffic, and tried to 
get the inland traffic over the inland wires; that 
has been done. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2326. I asked the last witness if he could give 
me a Return of the number of messages sent from 
one of your divisions, at the various hours during 
the 24; during an ordinary day and a Saturday. 
I think the Right honourable Chairman referred 
me to you; could you give me that?—We are 
getting up a Return for you. 

2327. It does not include that; what I require 
is the number of messages sent from the metro- 
polis or to the provinces in any one division in 
your central station, at the various hours of an 
ordinary working day. and at the various hours 
on a Saturday ?—We are getting up the very 
thing, except that we have not done it for Satur- 
day. We commenced yesterday morning, at nine 
o’clock, and left off at nine this morning; and I 
can show you, during those hours, every message 
sent from two divisions. 

2328. You cannot give me in addition statistics 
for Saturday ?—It can be done with a great deal 
of extra work. 


Colonel Alexander. 


2329. You told the honourable Member for 
Bradford that women are inferior to men; but is 
it not true that the class of women attracted by 
the low rate of wage is superior to the class of 


_men attracted by the same rate ?—I am under 
the impression that I answered that question 


before. 

2330. That is Mr. Scudamore’s opinion; do 
you agree with that ?—Yes; for the same money 
we should get a better class of females. 

2331. Is it not true that some men continue in 
the service when it is desirable that they should 
leave ?—Onur staff is mostly a junior staff; I have 
no experience of people getting old in the ser- 
vice. 

2332. What did Mr. Scudamore mean by their 
remaining too long in the service’—I cannot 
explain what he meant. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Jonn Lintorn A. Simmons, R.E., K.C.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2333. WHAT position do you hold at present 
in connection with the War Office ?—Inspector 
General of Fortifications. 

2334. From a communication which I have had 
from the Secretary for War, I presume that you 
are authorised to give the War Office views upon 
the subject of the employment of Royal Engi- 
neers in telegraphy ?— Yes. 

2335. I need not ask you generally whether 
you have not had a large experience both in 
the necessities of the army at home, and in the 
necessities of the army during war ?—Consider- 
able experience ; 40 years’ service both at home 
and abroad, in time of peace and in time of war. 

2336. I think also you at one time held the 
position of Head of the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich ?—Yes. 

2337. Have the necessities of the army re- 
quired a great use of the telegraphs in time of 
war ?—The telegraph at the present time is an 
essential in war; war can scarcely be carried on 
without it, even the smallest wars. ‘To Legin 
with, the smallest war in which we have lately 
been engaged, the Ashanti war; I think it is not 
toe much to state that the operations in that war 
could not have been carried on as they were 
without the assistance of the telegraph, and that 
the telegraph was productive of very great 
economy to the country by shortening the 
expedition, and enabling the greatest amount 
of benefit to be derived from the materials and 
means that were put at the disposal of the ge- 
neral. In that war the number of men employed 
on the telegraphs was limited to 25; they were 
scarcely sufficient to carry on their duties, and 
i think, in fact I feel perfectly sure, that if 
they had not been under military discipline, the 
service would not have been carried out in the 
satisfactory way in which it was. 

2338. From their small number, were they not 
sometimes invalided, and is it not the case that 
you had great difficulty in carrying on the tele- 
graphic service ?—They were not only invalided, 
but the numbers were reduced to that extent, 
and the men were so ill, that on one occasion 
the operator, being ill with a very severe fever, 
was laid in a bed in the telegraph office, with black 
fellows to wake him up whenever they saw the 


Chairman—continued. 
signal that he was wanted, and to assist him to 
the instrument to read and transmit the messages; 
it was under difficulties of that sort that the 
duties were carried on; and, as regards the line- 


men, that is the men who had to keep the linein 


repair, they--were detached singly, with large 
parties of black labourers under them, among 
whom they had to maintain discipline, and I 
believe there was not a single case of any man 
having failed in his duties, except when he was 
knocked down by illness. 

2339. Do you consider it necessary that the 
experience to be derived from those who are to 
maintain telegraphic communication in time of 
war should be obtained by the large experience 
of the electric telegraphs of the country, or 
could it be done by a special system of military 
instruction ?— We instruct our men in the use of 
the telegraph, both in setting up aline and in 
reading and operating; but it is manifest that 
unless we keep a large number of menin the service 
specially employed, and unprofitably employed, 
in these duties we could have no body of men 
upon whom to depend in war; it is essential 
with telegraphers that they should be constantly 
employed at their specialty, otherwise they lose 
the faculty of working with quickness and accu- 
racy; and it seems to me, therefore, essential 
that they should be at work in a department 
where they constantly get that practice. We 
have a small number of men who are con- 
stantly employed in fortresses, as for instance in 
Malta and Gibraltar, where we havea few tele- 
graph stations; but they do not afford us a 


sufficiency to enable the War Department to 


have men whom they can call upon for service 
in the field. In fact they would have to be sup- 
plemented probably in war, in order to enable 


them to carry on the additional duties that would 


be required of them in the fortresses where they 
are employed in peace. 

2340. What number of men does the War Office 
consider it necessary to have in a state of training 
for any emergency that may occur?—What I 
think we should like to have in addition to the 
men that we actually employ ourselves is a body 
of about 160 men; 100 construction men, and 60 
clerks ; that would enable us to draw a sufficient 

number 
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number to fill up the telegraph unit that we have 
to accompany the army in immediate contact with 
the enemy, and also give us some assistance in 
completing the permanent lines in rear of the 
army if we were operating abroad. 
mention that in addition to the telegraphers 
we have in the fortresses, we have a telegraph 
troop who are specially organised to accompany 
the army in immediate contact with the enemy. 
We maintain a certain number of telegraphers in 
that troop; but it is on-a peace establishment, 
and we should require, in the event of war, to 
add to them in order to bring up the troop to the 
requirements of even a moderate army. 
_ 2341. Then, is it your contention that as the 
- Post Office has now the monopoly of telegraphic 
communication in the country, it is essential that 
the army should obtain facilities from the Post 
Office for the training of their men ?-—Quite so; 
in fact, I see no other way of our having a tele- 
graph corps in war; it is most desirable to take 
advantage of a large public department, who 
are servants of the State, in order, if possible, 
through their means to have a reserve which 
would be available in war. 

2342. Is that the case in other countries; for 
example, in France, is it not the cise that the 
Army Telegraphic Corps is under the Minister 
of the Interior ?—The whole of the telegraphs 

_in France are under the Minister of the Interior, 
and they detach from the telegraph service what- 
ever is requisite for the army in war. I believe 
the Military Department supply waggons and 
cariages, and all that is necessary for their 
transport; these are placed under the charge of 
the Telegraph Department of the State, which 
is under the Minister of the Interior,and are visited 
and inspected from time to time by a military 
officer; immediately upon their being required 
either for mancuvres or war, they are horsed 
by the Train Department, and at once, with the 
assistance of the telegraphers, under the Minister 
of the Interior, constitute a telegraph corps for 
service. Then, I think it is right to state that 
the position of France is very different from this 
country in that respect. Some of the men employed 
on the telegraphs in peace have no doubt been 
in the army, and submitted to discipline; a 

reat number of them are men who are liable 
or military service, and immediately they are 
drawn they pass under martial law and military 
discipline, and the transition, therefore, is very 
much facilitated. ; 

2343. And when the services of the tele- 
graphists are supplied by the Minister of the 
Interior to the Army, does the corps of tele- 
graphists immediately pass under martial law ?— 
Quite so. _ Boeri “3 

2344. Do you think it would be possible to 
draw civilians for the purposes of telegraphy in 
war, and at once put them under martial law in 
this country ?—You cannot do so in this country 
except by their own consent; and if they have 
not been brought up under, and subjected to, 
military discipline, 1 do not think we could have 
the same dependence upon them as if they had 
passed some time under military discipline, and 
had been trained to it. But Ido not know how 
far it might be possible for the Post Office to make 
arrangements with their employés, as a matter 
of contract when they enter their service, that 


they should be liable to military service, and . 


pass under martial law whenever there was an 
- 0,104, 
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emergency. That is for others to consider ; but 
it might be a matter of arrangement, in which case, 
though it would not be so satisfactory as having 
men whohad been prevously trained to military dis- 
cipline, still if the whole service were conducted 
in that way, it would give us a far larger body 
to draw from. 

2345. Can you tell us what is the course in 
Germany with regard to the training of military 
men for telegraphic purposes ?—In Germany the 
military service requires such a large number of 
the population, that a very large proportion of 
employés in the civil telegraphs have been 
soldiers, are stillin the reserves, and therefore 
liable for military service ; immediately that they 
are drawn in war they pass under martial law, and 
having been habituated to discipline, are perfect 
soldiers. . 

2346. So that having been old soldiers and 
still subject to serve in the reserve, they can 
immediately be made into a military organisation ? 
—Quite so; if you will allow me, I will read a 
passage from a report from General Walker, the 
Military Attaché in Berlin, on that subject; he 
says, ‘In this country the material connection is 
greatly facilitated by the system of unity of 
establishment under one head, by the fact that 
all the employés are State servants, that a 
certain proportion of them are soldiers under in- 
struction, and that nearly all have at one time 
been subjected: to military discipline. In no 
department in North Germany are you driven to 
collect the personnel required to be employed in 
war out of a purely civilian element; organisa- 
tion of newly put together departments is there- 
fore a comparatively easy task.” That applies 
not only to the telegraph, but to railways and 
several other departments likewise. 

2347. I forget whether you were a member of 
the Committee upon enlistment of messenger 
boys ?—I was not a member of the Committee. 

2348. Do you know what that Committee 
reported?—They recommended the enlistment 
of messenger boys who had acquired some little 
knowledge of telegraphy ; that they should then 
be sent to Chatham and be trained there at the 
School of Military Engineering as sappers, with 
a limited amount of training, not quite so full an 
extent of training as we give to the ordinary 
sapper, and that then they should, if they liked, 
join the companies of sappers employed under 
the Postmaster General, end that then having 
served their time, if they were found fit for the 
service, they should continue in it as reserve 
men; if by these means we could get a reserve 
in the Post Office, the small force of 160 men 
that I was speaking of just now thus supple- 
mented would in the course of a few years, I 
should hope, supply the greater part of our wants. 

2349. But practicaily has there been much 
recruiting from the telegraph boys ?—lI believe 
not; but Major Webber, who is going to appear 
before you, will be able to give you an exact state- 
ment. I think very few boys have enlisted up to 
the present time. 

2350. I do not know whether you have con- 
sidered sufficiently the present organisation 
of the Royal Engineer force employed in 
telegraphing or its future organisation ; but 
do you think it necessary that all the men 
should be placed in one division, the Post 
Office giving increased facilities, or might they 
not be placed in half companies under efficient 
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superintendence in various parts of the kingdom ? 
—It is very desirable thai they should be as 
much as possible under their own officers (of 
course their officers would serve under the 
higher officers of the Telegraph Department), 
and for the purpose of being under their own 
officers, I think the best arrangement and the 
most convenient would be to give them certain dis- 
tricts, so that their officers should be able to look 
after them and see that their discipline was kept 
up; and the men also would generally feel 
more satisfaction in working under their own 
officers. There is another point connected 
with this question which is of importance: some 
parts of our coasts are more assailable than 
others, and I think if they were placed in the 
districts which are most accessible in case of 
war, it would be satisfactory to feel that they 
were there. 

2351. But if they were distributed in half 
companies under their own officers, could you 
not obtain a more varied experience by haying 
them in different kinds of country; some on the 
coast, some in the interior, some in mountainous 
districts, some in plains; could you not obtain a 
greater experience by their being scattered under 
one general officer for the whole?—I do not 
think there is that great variety of work in Eng- 
land (1 fancy not) which would render ' that 
essential. One district of the country, except, 
perhaps, the North of Scotland, would give them 
much the same experience as another; but I do 
not see any objection to their taking districts, or 
divisions of districts, where they were not all to- 
gether; they might, for instance, take Kent, and 
perhaps the Norfolk district, and have a party of 
civilian operators in an intermediate district. I 
do not mean that the whole force should be abso- 
lutely together, but that they should be soarranged 
as that they should be under their officers whether 
by half companies or by whole companies. 


‘ Colonel Alexander. 


2352. Can you tell the Committee about what 
time a proposal was made by the War Office to 
employ Royal Engineers in the Postal Telegraph 
Department ?—It was made first in February 
1869. 

2353. Who was the officer who made the pro- 
posal at that time on the part of the War Office ? 
—I do not know with whom it originated abso- 
lutely, but Mr. Cardwell was fully cognisant of it 
at the time, and it was made in his name. 

2354. It was Sir Edward Lugard, was it not? 
—Sir Edward Lugard wrote the letter to the 
Post Office forwarding the proposition. 

2355. Have you ever seen the correspondence 
which passed between Sir Edward Lugard, on 
the part of the War Office, and Mr. Scudamore 
on the part of the Post Office, at that time ?—- 
Yes 

2356. You have told the Right honourable 
Gentleman in the Chair that telegraphs in time 
of war are absolutely essential, as at Ashantee; 
do you think that in future military operations, 
the power to work telegraphs, as well as lay 
them down, should be forthcoming with as little 
delay as possible ?— Certainly, we could not un- 
dertake » war without having means of laying 
and working telegraphs with the army. 

2357. And for that purpose you told the Com- 
mittee, in the event of any sudden emergency 
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men in this employment ought to be in constant 
practice ?—Yes. 

2358. And I understood you to tell the Right 
honourable Gentleman in the Chair that that 
object would not be attained by practising tele- 
graphy as a drill in time of peace ?—No; the 
men must be constantly in the habit of working 
the telegraph, otherwise they get rusty at it. 

2359. Therefore I suppose I am right in saying 
that it was the object of the War Office to orga- 
nise and to employ a force in time of peace which 
would be available in time of war at a trifling 
cost to the State?—Yes; and I may state that 
that is Mr. Hardy’s view on the subject. 

2360. And, as I understand, the only condi- 
tion made by the War Office, when the Royal. 
Engineers were employed, was that they were 
liable to withdrawal from the Post Office in the 
event of war ?—That was the principal condition. 
There were some other conditions as regards pay- 
ment, but that was the condition as regards mili- 
tary service. 

2361. It was understood, I believe, that the 
Royal Engineers employed by the Post Office 
should have received a previous training at the 
Royal Engineer establishment at Chatham in 
the theory nd practice of telegraphy ?—Yes. 

2362. Were the men employed on this duty 
volunteers, or were they sent?—I think they 
were volunteers at the-first, but we should have 
no difficult;in-sending mén if it were necessary. 
We adopt the system of employing volunteers as 
far as possible, the same as we do on the survey; 
but if we have trained men, and we require 
them, we detail them for any duty we consider 
them fit for. I think, in the first instance, they 
were all volunteers, and I believe they always 
have been so since, except in cases of emergency, 
when we have assisted the Post Office. For in- 
stance, the other day there was a storm which 
brought down a great many of their wires; they 
came to us for assistance, and the men were 
detailed for the duty then as a matter of course. 

2363. My reason for asking you whether these 


‘men were volunteers was, that in some corre- 


spondence which is now before me it has been said, 
that soldiers employed in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment of the Post Office have not the same in- 
centive to work as civilians; do you concur in 
that opmion?—Not in the least; I think they 
have the same incentive: they have a prospect 
of promotion before them if they serve well and 
are intelligent in their work. I should say that 
they have quite the same incentive as any 
civilian. 

2364. It was provided, was it not, in the 
original stipulations, that men failing in the ne- 
cessary qualifications should be sent back to the 
War Office ?—Yes; and we should continue 
that system in the case of men failing either as to 
character or as to their capacity for work; in 
either case we should take men back to their 
military duties. 

2365. I suppose the arrangements which apply 
to the Royal Engineers employed in the Ord- 
nance Survey are applicable also to those em- 
ployed in the Post Office?—Yes; in fact, the 
system is much the same as regards men in the 
Post Office as it is with those on the survey; 
and I may state with regard to their fitness for 
the work that I believe it is almost an unheard 
of thing (I mention this as testifying to the 
manner in which sappers do their work) for a 

complaint 
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complaint ever to have arisen from the conduct of 
sappers on the survey. For the last 40 years 
or more they have had extraordinary powers 
given to them by the Legislature ; they can walk 
into any gentleman’s house and make it a station 
for taking angles, or for observation ; and I can- 
not call to mind a single case of complaint 
from the conduct of the men; I think that is a 
great tribute to them, and shows that they are 
to be trusted as individuals when they are away 
from their officers, but subject to being looked 
after by them, and to military discipline. 

2366-7. Are you of opinion that the employ- 
ment of soldiers has a tendency to keep down 
the price of civilian labour, and it is likewise, to 
a certain extent, a safeguard against strikes ?— 
Yes, no doubt it is. 1 believe the Postmaster 
General was enabled to control a strike on one 
occasion in Dublin, and another, I have heard, in 
Manchester, by the fact of his having sappers at 
his disposal; and certainly in other trades we 
have been enabled to control strikes by means of 
the sappers. In the building trade, for instance. 
On many occasions where strikes have taken 
place, in building operations, we have been 
enabled to put sappers to the work, and so have 
controlled the strike, and we have been’ enabled 
to continue our works; and the same reasoning 
would apply to the telegraph. 

2368. In your opinion, in the event of an in- 
vasion, would civilians be as competent as sol- 
diers to work the telegraphs in the vicinity of a 
hostile force ?—I doubt it; you must have men 
under military discipline. In fact, we had expe- 
rience of that in the Crimea; we had a civilian 
force there, the Army Works Corps, and there 
was very great difficulty in carrying on the duties 
with them; there were. constant complaints ; 
their rations were not what they ought to be, or 
their lodging suitable; there were complaints, 
and it was a subject of constant trouble and diffi- 
culty with the head-quarters to keep these men 
satisfied, and to keep them to their work. And 
I should be afraid, with that experience before me, 
that if we were dependent entirely upon civilians 
in immediate contact with the enemy, where they 
would be subject to hardships (not that they 
would not stand the hardships equally well), 
from their not being under military discipline, it 
would be more likely to cause discontent. 

2369. Have you ever considered the question 
of forming a reserve force of experienced tele- 
graphists ?—Yes. I stated to the Chairman just 
now, I think, that the men after passing their 
period of short service in the Post Office, if they 
were fit, and could be continued in the postal ser- 
vice, would form in course of time a very useful re- 
serve; of course receiving some consideration from 
the military department in the shape of reserve 
for the power that the Government would have 
over them of calling them out in the event of 
war, ; 

2370. It was always understood, I believe, 
that the officers and men employed by the Pest 
Office should receive rates of pay corresponding 
with those in force for officers and men of the 
Royal Engineers employed in surveys ?—Yes, 
on the Ordnance Survey. 

_ 2371. The minimum rate of pay received by 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers employed on the Ordnance Survey is, 
I think, 1 s. a day, gradually increasing, is it not, 
to a sum not exceeding 4s. a day ?—It is about 

9.104. 4 
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that. I will not tax my memory to the exact 
figures; but that is about it. 

2372. I see in the correspondence also, to which 
I have already alluded, that in May 1870 Lord 
Hartington, who was then Postmaster General, 
tells the Treasury that the rate of pay proposed 
for the Royal Engineers is low, and that the 
military labour thus employed would be in sub- 
stitution of civil labour, much required at pre- 
sent, and with difficulty obtained. You would 
infer from that, I suppose, that economy was an 
important element in the idea of the employ- 
ment of the Royal Engineers ?--No doubt about 
it. In asking for Treasury sanction to the 
employment of the Royal Engineers, I think the 
Postmaster General made use of those very words. 
I think I have the letter here. Mr. Scudamore 
forwards a letter from Mr. Culley, the Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Department, in which he states 
that he can find suitable employment for the corps 
of Engineers ; and he says, “ As the Engineer re- 
ports that the proposed rates of pay are low, and 
as the military labour thus to be employed will 
merely be in substitution for civil labour, which 
is much required at present, and can with diffi- 
culty be obtained,” they requested the sanction 
of the Treasury to the employment of the 
sappers. 

2373. Mr. Culley, writing to Mr. Scudamore 
on 9th November 1869, says that the rates of pay 
are low, that labourers in England for such work 
receive from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per diem, skilled 
labourers from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. and 5s. per 
diem, and that the introduction of military labour 
will lead to discontent among our present staff, 
as they would consider their rate of pay endan- 
gered. I wish to ask you whether that circum- 
stance, although naturally annoying to the staff, 
would not be very advantageous in the mterests 
of economy ?—No doubt it would; but I think it 
should be borne in mind that the pay to which 


Mr. Culley alludes is the extra pay in addi- 


tion to the military pay of the soldier, and that 
the soldier, if you consider all that he is paid, 
probably receives more than the civilian, al- 
though there is a less charge upon the Post 
Office, the military pay having been hitherto 
borne by the War Department; so that I do not 
think it would create any jealousy with civilian 
labour. ‘The employment of men in that way 
would tend perhaps to check the rise of wages if 
we could give an unlimited number of soldiers; 
but that we cannot do; we are limited as to our 
numbers. 

2374. But as the number of Royal Engineers 
is not increased by the number of men lent to the 
Post office, it follows, does it not, that it must be 
more economical to employ Royal Engineers in 
the Telegraph Department of the Post Office than 
civilians ?—No doubt; but I think there is a 
point of economy which should be considered 
apart from that. I stated just now as regards 
the Ashanti War, that great economy had 
occurred from the fact of there having been a 
telegraph ; in fact, the war would not have been 
brought to that prompt solution that it was if 
there had not been a telegraph; and I maintain 
that the shortening of that expedition has paid 
for the employment of these men in the Post 
Office many times over; though it is difficult to 
reduce it to a money calculation, I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind that the effect 
has repaid the outlay several times over. 

N4 2375. I see 
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2375. I see that Mr. Culley, who seems to 
have desired the success of the plan, writes about 
the same time, ‘* The civilian staff will not I think 
look favourably on the arrangement.” I suppose 
that would account to a certain extent for the 
jealousies that have arisen?—It would; but 
I really do not see why the civilian staff should 
look upon it in that point.of view. We have had 
no difficulty at all in the survey. ‘There is a 
large civilian subordinate staff employed on the 
survey and there has been no jealousy, and no 
difficulty in working with them; and I think 
it was perhaps an unfounded apprehersion in 
this case that there might be difficulties and 
friction between the two; I should hope that 
there would besno difficulties. 

2376. In October 1870, Mr. Scudamore asks 
the War Office for 50 additional men, but in 
doing so he says, “that this additional force is 
only required to meet the severe pressure under 
which the engineering staff of the department at 
this moment labours, and that the services of the 
50 men now asked for will not be required after 
the present pressure has ceased.” That sentence 
appears fully to recognise, does it not, the advantage 
and economy of employing the Royal Engineers 
when civilian labour is scarce and dear?—Yes, 
and that was the case when the telegraphs were 
Jaid in Scotland. They were specially applied 
for then, in consequence of the difficulty of find- 
ing men to carry on the telegraph works through 
that open country, and of lodging them; it was 
represented by the postal authorities that this 
work was peculiarly adapted for sappers, who 
could be encamped out, and would raise no 
difficulties; and furthermore, the difficulties 
were so great that the assistance of soldiers of 
the line was given to lay those telegraphs; these 
men are in the habit of working under the super- 
vision of sappers; I have no doubt that the 
presence of the sappers enabled the work to be 
carried on by their means. 

2377. And as the Highlands of Scotland are 
very thinly populated, I suppose there might 
have been some difficulty, except at enormous 


cost, In procuring adequate civilian labour ?— ~ 


That was one of the grounds upon which the 
request was made to the War Office to furnish 
sappers for that particular duty. 

2378. Do you think civilians would have liked 
living in tents under the circumstances ?—I can- 
not say whether they would like it or not, but 
there might be a difficulty in ordering them to 
do so. 

2379. I observe that on the 21st of August 
1871, Lord Cardwell proposed to the Postmaster 
General the organisation of “a military tele- 
graph reserve force in connection with the State 
telegraphs.” Was not this proposal to a certain 
extent made because the Royal Engineers were 
at.that time employed away, as you have already 
told us, from their own officers, without regard to 
military organisation ?—I believe it was, because 
they were rather scattered; it was with a view 
of bringing them more together. 

2380. It was stated that the original idea was 
+c employ them in different parts of the country 
in squads of some 20 men under an officer, before 
this proposal of Lord Cardwell’s, that is to say ? 
—Many of the arrangements in the first instance 
were made by word of mouth, and I do not 
remember to have seen in the correspondence 
(I was not at the War Office at the time), that 
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they were to be scattered about in small parties 
of 20; but I think, in the first instance, the ob- 
ject being well defined, it was left to be worked 
out in detail according as experience might 
dictate, and that Lord Cardwell’s proposition 
afterwards, to bring them all together, was due 
perhaps more to the experience that had been 
obtained in the two or three years that had 
elapsed since the first detachments joined the 
Post Office. It was thought that the time had 
arrived for a more complete organisation. 

2381. And that military organisation and dis- 
cipline is the keystone, of the whole system, as 
you have stated to the Right honourable Gentle- 
man in the Chair?—I think so. 

2382. Lord Cardwell had, I think, in view 
the further object also of aflording the Royal 
Engineers an opportunity of dealing, as he says, 
with the higher branches of telegraphy ?— Yes, 
that was one of the objects. As regards the 
question of economy which you asked me just 
now, I think there is another point of consider- 
able importance which I omitted, which is, that 
the telegraph stores in charge of the Postmaster 
General, which he keeps as a reserve to meet 
accidents, and which he must have with a large 
establishment of that sort, would immediately 
supply the requirements of the military service 
in case of war, and to a great extent render 
unnecessary the keeping of a double reserve, one 
at the War Office and one at the Post Office. 
I may state that in reports which I have seen 
from Germany, they consider that there is 
very great advantage and economy from having 
the matériel of the Post Office at the disposal of 
the military authorities in case of necessity. 
They have the advantage of having the latest 
inventions and all materials of the latest patterns; 
whereas if the War Department were compelled 
to keep a reserve of matériel, without opportuni- 
ties for expending it in peace, 1t would probably 
in the course of a very few years in this age of 
progress be superseded by improved matériel ; 
we are constantly obliged in the War Depart- 
ment to get rid of old matériel at a great loss, 
because it is almost useless from this cause. 

2383. I think the idea of the War Office was 

at that time to organise the force on the basis of 
that which exists in North Germany, namely,- 
the “ Etappen ” Telegraph Service ?— Very much 
so. 
2384. And to form a district embracing the 
more important military stations, such as Chat- 
ham, Dover, Aldershot, Winchester, Portsmouth, 
to be allotted to the Royal Engineers ?—Yes. 

2385. Do you know whether the telegraph was 
much used by the German army during the bom- 
bardment of Paris?—They had it laid down into 
all their batteries, I believe the whole of them, 
or at any rate very nearly the whole of them. 
General Walker says, “ The net of wires which 
encircled Paris proceeded from permanent bases, 
of which the chief was at Versailles. During | 
the bombardment a wire was laid into nearly 
every battery, or group of batteries; there had 
been also, from a very early period of the invest- 
ment, direct communication between the head- 
quarters of the third army, and each main body 
of the outposts.” On the question of cost there 
are some facts as to what the Germans did 
during the war, which might be interesting. In 
the campaign of 1864 (that was with Denmark), 
they laid down about 714 English miles with 
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1,908 miles of wire, and 25 telegraph stations, 
at a cost of about 14,000 J. 

2386. In September 1871, Mr. Scudamore 
writes that his department is perfectly’ ready to 
instruct in manipulation as many men as the 
Secretary for War may desire to have trained. 
Can you state whether many men have been 
trained as manipulators?—Not so many as we 
should have wished. I believe very few; but 
Major Webber could give you the exact number. 

2387. On the 6th of October 1875 I observe 
the present Secretary for War writes a very im- 
portant letter to the Postmaster General, recom- 
mending the extension of the employment of the 


‘Royal Engineers on the advice of his Royal 


Highness the Field Marshal Commanding in 
Chief, and pointing out their valuable services at 
Ashanti; are you aware of the existence of that 
letter ?—Yes; it was written in consequence of 


the number of Royal Engineers employed having 


been reduced very considerably ; and I think his 
Royal Highness was quite of the opinion that 
unless they could be increased beyond what they 
are at the present time, it was almost useless to 
keep up the fiction of a military body employed 
under the Postmaster General ; the number was 
so small that there would not have been enough 
for us to draw from, even for the smallest war. 
2388. In the same letter, the Secretary of 
State for War points out that in the event of 
war, the War Office. would have no resource but 
to endeavour to entice men by high wages from 
the postal service to the Army, which would 
tend to cripple the postal service without giving 


an efficient body of men subject to military 


service; do you concur in that opinion ?— 
Entirely. X 

2389. In connection with that letter, will you 
allow me to draw your attention to a paragraph 


in the Postmaster General’s letter to the Trea- 


sury (which I dare say you have seen), in which 
he says, that “he has the less hesitation in 
making the suggestion for the withdrawal of the 
Royal Engineers, because he is confirmed in the 
opinion that no great benefit can arise from the 
employment of so small a body of men perma- 
nently on telegraphic engineering, by the tenour 
of ‘recent communications from the Secretary of 
State for War.” The letter to which I have 
alluded, I suppose, must be one of the communi- 
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cations referred to?—I do not remember that 
letter. 

2390. This is a letter, dated the 23rd Decem- 
ber 1875, it is a reply to the Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Treasury (handing ic to the Witness) ? 
—Yes, I remember this letter. 

2391. And in the letter to which I have alluded 
the Secretary for War advocates, not the with- 
drawal, but the extension, of the area in which 
the Royal Engineers are employed ?—Quite so. 

2392. In fact, he only objects to the paucity of 
the numbers employed ?—Quite so. 

2393. Did not the Secretary of State for War 
write to the Postmaster General in 1875 sug- 
gesting an inquiry into the possibility of the ex- 
tension of the employment of the Royal Engi- 
neers ?—Yes. 

2394. What was the answer, do you know, of 
the Postmaster General to that request; I think 
he declined the inquiry, did he not?—Yes, he 
declined the inquiry. 

2395. On the ground that the withdrawal of 
the Royal Engineers was then under considera- 
tion ?—That the whole question was under the 
consideration of the Treasury. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


2396. Did I rightly understand one of your 
answers to the honourable Member to be, that 
when men of the Royal Engineers are employed 
in telegraph service, the pay which they receive 
from the Post Office is in addition to their pay 
from the War Office ?—Yes. 

2397. And therefore the cost altogether would 
make the employment of the Royal Engineers 
more expensive to the country than that of 
civilians ?—-Yes, rather more. The system fol- 
lowed is the same as that in the military service 
of the Royal Engineers, The pay of the Royal 
Engineers is made up of pay and working pay. 
We give them a daily pay, the same as the sol- 
diers ; and in addition to that, when employed on 
the works we give them working pay ; and it is 
that working pay which the Postmaster General 
pays them. 

2398. And the two together come to more than 
the pay of a civilian, as I understand you?—The 
two together come to more, although the charge 
on the Post Office is less. 


Major CoarLtes EpMUND WEBBER, R.E., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2399. You are a Major in the Royal Engineers, 
are you not?—I am. 

2400, And what position do you now hold ?— 
That of a divisional engineer in the postal tele- 
graph service of the eastern division. 

2401. Have you since the commencement 
been in charge of the Royal Engineers under the 


Post Office ?—I have. ; 


2402. Since the 25th of December 1870 ?— 
Since the 20th of May 1870. 
2403, And in December, 1870 the eastern 


_ engineering diyision of the postal telegraphs 


was formed, was it not ?—Not in its present size. 
A division was allotted to the Royal Engineers 
of about half its present size. 

2404. And in 1872 it was increased, was it 
not ?—Jt was. 
0.104. 
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2405. Is the division now a considerable one ? 
—It contains 2,265 miles of line, and 9,960 miles 
of wire. Of the miles of wire 3,790 odd are on 
the road. 

2406. How many instruments have you in 
your division ?—710. 

2407. How many officers and men do you 
employ ?—F our officers and 43 non-commissioned 
officers and sappers; besides occasionally a few 
more, numbering as many as 10 in ordinary con- 
struction works, and assisting in maintenance. 

2408. Does your force adapt itself to the 
division of the ordinary civil force, such as the 
divisional engineer, superintendents, inspectors, 
and linemen?—Yes; perfectly, The senior 
officer takes the duty of divisional engineer ; 
the next officers, captains and lieutenants, ba 

the 
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the duty of superintendents ; sergeant majors and 
serjeants take the duty of inspector and chief 
clerk; the corporals take the duty, as a rule, of 
clerk, and some of a lineman; and sappers, of 
linemen, storemen, and mechanics, 

2409. At present, I think, you have 56 alto- 
gether, costing the Post Office 3,863 . 15 s. 5 d.? 
— At present I have only 47; 56 was the num- 
ber which we had in the previous year, in 
1875. 

2410. The 47 costing to the Post Office how 
much ?-—Iit is 3,200 Z. odd. 

2411. £. 3,240, is it not ?—Yes. 

2412. When did criticisms arise in the 
Post Office on the cost of the division main- 
tained by the Royal Engineers?—i became 
aware of them immediately after the conclusion 
of the sitting of the Committee of the Treasury 
last summer on the telegraphs. The Committee 
sent me a Paper which contained a statement 
comparing the cost'of maintenance of the eastern 
division with that of the north-western division 
and north-eastern division. 

2413. Anda proposal was made, was it not, to 
place civil labour instead of military labour in 
the eastern division?—No such proposal was 
ever made to me; but I have heard of the Post- 
master General’s Report or reply to the Trea- 
sury Committee’s Report, and I have seen it 
referred to in the public papers, and from that I 
drew the conclusion that it was so proposed. 

2414. What is the average of the total paid 
by the War Office and Post Office proportion- 
ally ?—The total pay per head is 1102. about, 
of which the War Office pays about 46 /., and 
the Post Office 64 1. 

2415. That reduced to decimals makes, does. it 
not, the War Office pay ‘425, and the Post Office 
pay *575?—About that; that decimal I have 
taken from the results of several years, being an 
average, 

2416. Do you contend that upon the whole 
there has been a saving of cost to the Post Office 
over civilian labour by the.employment of your 
force ?—I do. ‘ 

2417. I find here that as the total amount 


' paid in salaries in six years by the Post Office to 


the Royal Engineers for maintenance, there is a 
sum of 15,362 /.?.—Yes, that is right. 

2418. You always keep, however, do you not, 
a redundant force ?—I do. 

2419. Does that amount to 1,720. ?—I should 
like to answer that question in this way: it 
depends what is considered a redundant force for 
the maintenance of that division. 

2420, A redundant force would be the number 
of men necessary to keep up the system of train- 
ing beyond what you require for maintenance ?— 
Yes; then I think the men under training, that is 
to say, the men who are not remuneratively em- 
ployed, have cost out of that 15,3627., the sum 
of 1,720. 

2421. The cost, then, in salaries of the Royal 
Engineers due to actual work would be the 
difference ?—It would. ; 

2422. How much does that amount to ?-— 
£. 13,642. 

2423. Now, can you compare that with the 
salaries which the Post Office would have paid to 
its own civilian engineers, had that district been 
kept up by civilians ?—I can compare the salaries 
with the salaries which I see in the Estimates as 
being given to individuals of the same rank, and 
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in the same number; that is to say, that if the! 
Post Office had employed in the division that 
same number, I know by the Estimates what 
their salaries would have amounted. to. 

2424. What would they have amounted to? 
£28525. 

2425. Then the result is that you consider you 
have made a saving of 10,083 /.; is not that so? 
—I cannot say that I have made that saving; I: 
can only say that if the civil divisional engineer, 
superintendent, inspector, lineman, clerk, &c., 
had been employed at the same work, they would 
have cost 10,0837. more than was actually paid 
by the Post Office to the Royal Engneers. 

2426. Is it not the case that if you require to 
reduce the number of persons necessary for main- 
taining any district, the Royal Engineers are a 
great convenience by having no claims for pen- 
sion ?—I think so; it seems to me to be the 
case. 

2427. Is it not the case just now, that as it is 
admitted that there is a large excess in the engi- 
neering division of the Post Office, such excess 
cannot be diminished without many going into 
the pension list ?—I am only aware as to that by 
report. 

2428. Do you coincide with Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons in thinking that there should be about 
160 men employed both in maintenance and as 
clerks for the use of the army ?—I do. 

2429, That isnot in excess of what might be 
required, you think ?—I should rather like to put 
it that that is the number which would be suffi- 
cient in ordinary cases, or even moderately 
extraordinary cases of emergency, to supply the 
army with the number of telegraphists which 
would be required, supposing war broke out. 

2430. And are you of opinion, from your know- 
ledge of the subject, that you could not get that 
experience by military schools, instead of deriving 
it from the Post Office ?—Yes, I am sure of 
that. ; 4 

2431. Why ?—Because having had experience 
of engineering works of various kinds in my 
hfe, Iam quite certain that an amateur know-. 
ledge of any art of that kind is worse than use- 
less, and that in order that every man should be 
ready for every emergency, he must not only be 
trained in theory, but he must be trained in prae- 
tice. 

2432. Have you found your sappers sufficient 
for the line maintenance; do they require much 
instruction before they become useful in main- 
taining the lines ?—I think that after a man has’ 


been employed in constructing a line, or repair-— 


ing a line for six months, that is to say, a sapper 
who is a mechanic already, if he is a fairly in- 
telligent man, after having been employed six 
months as an assistant lineman, he can be fairly 
trusted to maintain a district of the size which is 
generally allotted to a lineman under the Post 
Office. But I have found many men failures, 
and I have got rid of them. I have perfect 
facility for getting rid of these men; and gene- 
rally when they have made a mistake a second 
time, if it is a serious one, I send them off; 
that is to say, I get the War Office to take 
them away. For instance, a mistake in finding a 
fault; I mean to say, of course, through careless- 
ness. 

2433. Does that explain the number of men, 
which I see in your return, who have been re- 
moved for inefficiency ?—As a rule, most of 

those 
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those have been removed on account of ‘not 
proving efficient. 

2434. Out of the 240 men that I see you have 
employed, 15 have been removed for inefficiency, 
and 28 for misconduct ?—Yes; but a consider- 
able number of those men were not employed in 
maintenance, because that applies to the total 
212 who have passed through the service. 

2435. It is 240 in my return ¢—Two hundred 
and forty is made up by 28 who went away, 
and came back; but nine officers and 212 non- 
commissioned officers and sappers, are the actual 
number of individuals who have been employed 
under the Post Office. 

2436. Now, whilst your men have had consi- 
derable experience in maintaining lines, have 
you been able to give them that practice as to 
telegraphic clerks that you would desire ?—No. 

2437. What have been your difficulties ?—That 
no arrangements have been made such as I think 
would conduce to the successful employment of 
soldiers in telegraph offices. A certain number 
have been trained, that is to say, there have been 
21 non-commissioned officers and sappers placed 
at my request in telegraph offices, and there they 
have been employed for periods varying from one 
to two years, and many of them have learnt to 
become very efficient clerks, but the number 21 
is of course very small. At any one'time it has 
never been large, and at the time of the Ashanti 
war it was only five; we could only lay our 
hands upon five men whom we could trust to 
send abroad for that work. 

2438. Is it not the case that that work is the 
one which you particularly desire to have your 
men trained in?—I think of the two it is the 
work ihat certainly requires most special ‘train- 
ing, because a soldier of the Royal Engineers 
begins his work as a maintenance man, as a me- 
chanic, which gives him avery considerable 
facility ; in fact, he has only to apply his know- 
ledge to the particular mechanical work which 
he is called upon to perform ; whereas a telegraph 
clerk is a man who has learnt a language, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that that requires a 
very special training, and a considerable amount 
of practice. 

2439, Now may Lask, in your experience, with 


_ ‘the surveyors of the districts, have you found many 


departmental difficulties to the extension of the 
system of employing Royal Engineers ’—Not the 
slightest. The surveyors have always given me to 
understand that they would take as many soldier 
clerks as I sent to them. 

2440. So far as the surveyors are concerned, 
you have received cordial support >—Nothing 
could be more so. : 

2441. Are you aware that the War Office has 
been desirous that extended facilities should be 
given for the instruction of the Royal Engineers 
as telegraphic clerks?—Yes. I was a member 
of a committee which sat in 1874 at the Post 
Office on the subject, and that committee was the 
result of a letter which was written by Mr. 
Cardwell to the Postmaster General, pointing out 


_ that there was one means of obtaining young 


telegraphists, that is to say from the ranks of the 
messenger boys. The suggestion I may tell the 


- Committee came from me ; it was not originated 


by me, but it was made to me by Mr. Stowe, the 
metropolitan surveyor, who informed me that 
there was a large number of boys who left his 
‘service continually, whose services he thought 
- 0.104. 
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: Major 


might be very usefully diverted into the army. Webber,re 


It immediately suggested itself to my mind that 
if they had acquired (and J was aware that in my 
district a large number of messenger boys did 
acquire) a certain amount of knowledge, that part 
of the knowledge which use alone can give, of 
working telegraphs, these were the very youths 
that I wanted; and moreover as they were many 
of them leaving the service without having any 
employment, it was a very good employment to 
induce them to come into. It struck me that this 
was an arrangement which would suit not only 
the Post Office very well, but also would suit the 
War Office very well. 

2442. And what has been the result of the 
labours of that committee? — The committee 
made a report (Mr. Godby was the chairman), 
and I have never heard anything more officially 
in any way about the result; but I understand that 
the report of the committee is with the Trea- 
sury- 


Mr. John Holms. 


2443. I think you heard the evidence given 
by Sir Lintorn Simmons ?—I did. 

2444. He stated that you could give a limited 
number of men from the Engineers for this par- 
ticular work in which they are engaged to the 
Post Office ?—If have always understood that the 
Secretary of State had limited the number. 

2445. I think the numbers in the United King- 
dom are something like 3,500 to 4,000 Royal 
Engineers ?— Yes, the whole corps. 

2446. Then under the short service which, as 
I understand, is an eight-years’ engagemeut, 
those men would be passing out at something like 
the rate of 400 to 500 a year, provided the system 
is carried out ?—A large number would pass out; 
I should say, perhaps, a little under 300. 

2447. Then would you tell the Committee 
how long, in your opinion, it is necessary to keep 
aman to make him a thorough engineer and sol- 
dier ?—One year is sufficient to train him asa 
soldier, and one year as a sapper. 

2448. Then at the end of that time, at the end 
of two years, he might be perfectly qualified to 
take other work, such as you are engaged in ?—- 
Quite. 

2449. Then, practically, that would give you 
a flow of probably 1,700 to 2,000 men, provided 
they did go in that ratio after two years ?—It 
would. 

2450. Then there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in getting any number of engineer soldiers 
to perform the duties which you now put them 
to under the postal service ?—Provided that 
after their training an unlimited number could 
be placed at the disposal of the Post Office. 

2451. Then you have no men at the present 
time, I suppose, that have passed into the re- 
serve under your service ?—None of the men 
trained in the Postal Telegraph Service have 
been passed into the reserve; shortly we shall 
have some. 

2452. You, I suppose, think it would be a 
great advantage if the reserve stock of material 
in the Post Office was such as would be enough 
to serve both their own purposes and the pur- 
poses of the War Department in case of inva- 
sion?—I have always thought that a most 
important means. The reserve stores of the 
Postal Telegraph stores ought to be made ayail- 
able for assistance in time of war. 
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2453. Can you tell the Committee how that 
is carried out in Germany; is the military 
reserve of material a reserve apart from their 
postal reserve, or are the two in connection ?— 
T cannot state that as a positive fact ; but I know 
this from having been with the German army 
very frequently, both during actual service and 
in time of peace, that all the resources of the 
State in Germany are brought into use for 
military service, and that, therefore, they would 
never raise the question; it would never be 
supposed that there could be any doubt on the 
matter, that the reserve stores of the Telegraph 
Department of the State would be available. 

2454. My point is this: have they in Germany 
one reserve of material, or have they two; one 
reserve belonging to the Army, and another re- 
serve belonging to the Post Office ?—The only 
reserve that they have belonging to the Army is 
of the special materials, which are only applicable 
for war service. 

2455. For field service /—For field service. 

2456. Is the Postal Telegraph system of Ger- 
many manned by the engineers, or by civilians ? 
—Certainly not by the engineer soldiers of the 
army; all the population is trained to arms, 
and is only kept in the army while undergoing 
that process. ‘The engineer soldier, as soon as 
he is trained as such, goes back to his employ- 
ment in civil life; and, therefore, it would 
be altogether contrary to the principle of the 
German army to take that man, as we do in 
this country, and put him into a civil depart- 
ment of the State; but the moment war breaks 
out, every man in the reserve who is a tele- 
graphist becomes available for the army as such; 
so much so, that General Von Chauven, who 
was Director-General of Telegraphs in the year 
1866, informed me at that time, that far from 
there being any indisposition on the part of the 
telegraphists, or the employés of the civil tele- 
graph staff, to go on war service, he found great 
difficulty in preventing their going, so many of 
them claiming to be allowed to serve in the field. 


So that the circumstances in the two countries - 


are totally different. 

2457. I wanted to get at this, whether they 
did anything to induce men who have been in 
the engineer service, after passing their time 
with the colours, to go into the postal telegraph 
service ; they do not induce them in any way, as 
I understand you:—No inducement is offered, 

2458. Can you tell the Committee anything 
about France, in that respect ?—Nothing more 
than that all the employés, within certain ages, 
belong to the sedentary army; as soon as that 
army is called cut, they are liable to become 
telegraph soldiers. 


Mr. Charles Allsopp. 


2459. Have you, and the officers under you, 
the same travelling expenses as the other divi- 
sional engineers ?—Yes. 


Colonel Alexander. 


2460. The number of Royal Engineers em-. 
ployed by the Post Office has varied from time 
to time, I think, has it not?—From 21 up to 
167, reduced now to 53, including the clerks in 
the offices. 

2461. Can you tell the Committee on what 
principle these augnentations and reductions 
were carried out ?—The augmentations were 
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carried out as the necessities for assistance in the 
engineering branch of telegraphs arose, and the 
reductions were carried out at my recommenda- 
tion from time to time. I considered myself re- 
sponsible that the Post Office did not have in 
its employment more men than it seemed to me 
to require, and I made recommendations that the 
reductions, namely, from six officers and 167 
men, to four officers and 53 men, should be 
effected. . 

2462. Was the knowledge acquired by the 
men who returned to the War Office made useful 
in other branches of the service ?—Yes. These 
men who were so trained have been employed, 
some of them, in the Persian telegraph service ; 
others in the torpedo service ; others went to the 
(Told Coast; some went to India, and so forth. 

2463. Then the Committee may assume, I sup- 
pose, that having regard to the efficiency of the 
postal telegraph service, it is desirable to pass as 
many men as possible through the department? 
—Yes. 

2464. Does this system allow of a frequent 
change of officers ?—Not so frequent certainly as 
that of the menu. The officers are responsible, 
not only for the training, but for the efficiency of 
the duties which the Post Office intrusts them 
with; and if they were frequently changed it 
would be impossible for both services to be pro- 
perly looked after. S 

2465. Can you tell the Committee the amount 
of work performed in the construction of tele- 
graphs by the Royal Engineers in various parts 
of the country ?—Roughly speaking, they have 
constructed and renewed limes dealing with about 
6,400 miles of wire, in various parts of the 
country. 

2466. Do you consider that the employment of 
the Royal Engineers in this particular part of the 
work has been successful ?—I think so. . It has. 
answered two purposes; the work has been fairly 
well done, and the men who were employed on 
construction, being mechanics, rapidly became fair 
telegraph constructors. 

2467. You gave the Right honourable Gentle- - 
man in the Chair just now the proportion of the 
cost paid by the Post Office and the War Office 
in the eastern division, Have you made any 
sinfilar calculation for the other divisions, and if 
so what is your conclusion from the comparison ? 
—My conclusion is that the salaries paid by the 
Post Office in the eastern division are less in pro- 
portion to the numbers employed, than in any 
other division. 

2468. Have you had any experience in any 
other department of the employment together of 
soldiers and civilians ?—Yes, I was employed for: 
a short time once on the Ordnance Survey. In 
that service the employment of soldiers and. 
civilians together is very successful; there is 
no clashing ; each rises in his own particular line 3. 
and it is well known amongst the civil employés. 
that the total pay which the soldier receives is / 
about equal to what the civilian receives for the 
same work; and there is no idea in the mind of 
the civilian that because the Survey Estimates 
only bear the soldiers’ working pay, therefore it 
is to be supposed that the soldier is per se cheaper 
than he is. That fact being well known in the 
Ordnance Survey Department leaves no ground 
for any feeling on the subject. ' 

2469. So that in an economical point of view 
it is also successful in the Ordnance Bie! 
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-—Yes, because the soldiers that are employed in 


the Ordnance Survey are employed upon work 
for which they are paid the same as the Civil 
staff, but the State has the advantage of retaining 


their services as soldiers for which they are 


always available. 

2470. I observe that Mr. Culley says in a 
report on the Royal Hngineers, dated the 25th 
of October 1875, that the number of linemen he 


_ would require to replace the Royal Engineers in 


ee ee eee eee eee eee 


—— 


the eastern division is 20, and that he could pro- 


vide the necessary superintendents, inspectors, 
and clerks from the existing civil maintenance 


staff; do you concur with him in his opinion ?—- 
I have no doubt that he could. I see by a report 
which has been made by Messrs. Graves and 
Preece that there is a very large margin of su- 
pervising staff, superintendents, inspectors, and 
clerks, who at present are not remuneratively 
employed. The Engineer in Chief of the Postal 
Telegraphs, Mr. Culley, when he wrote that, no 
doubt was aware that such was the case; and 
under those circumstances, if he could find 20 
linemen there was no difficulty in his saying that 
he could provide for all the rest of the staff neces- 
sary to maintain the eastern division. 

2471. On the other hand, if the existing civil 
superintendents, inspectors, and clerks in the 
sub-divisions contiguous to the eastern division 
were withdrawn, could the existing staff of the 
eastern division undertake the supervision of those 
divisions without increasing its numbers ?—Yes, 
I have always been aware that the supervising 


- staff of the eastern division has been in excess of 
_ its wants. 


I believe I may with safety say, that 
I have stated so before; and if at any time a 
similar arrangement had been necessary there 
would have been no difficulty in the supervising 
staff of the eastern division, also finding the line- 
men, taking over an increased area of country. 
The argument tells: both ways. 

2472. Which arrangement from an economical 
point of view would be most advantageous to the 
Post Office ?-—If the Post Office had not to pen- 
sion the supervising staff, which would have to be 
dispensed with, of course the extension of the 
district maintained by the Royal Engineers, so 


_that the supervising staff now in the limited area 


of the eastern divisionshould be applied toa much 
larger area, would be most economical. I am not 
aware of the amount of those pensions, but I 
know that those pensions must eventually lapse ; 
so that eventually it must be an arrangement of 
economy. . 

2473. I believe Mr. Culley also says: “The 
Post Office cannot afford to give the Royal En- 
gineers a larger division; for the larger the area 
the greater the public inconvenience in the. 
event of the military being draftedaway.” Now 
sould you meet the inconvenience spoken of by 


Mr. Culley in any way ?—Yes; presuming that 


the division maintained by the soldiers was also 
intended in the case of prolonged war to con- 
tinue the supply, necessity for which would 
arise, I think there would be no difficulty in the 
first instance in reducing the numbers, maintain- 
ing that division to the absolute necessities of the 
daily maintenance of the division, which is quite 
different from the necessities of the periodical 
maintenance; reducing its number on an emer- 


- gency very much below even the strength put 


down in the report of Messrs. Graves and 


Preece. I should be able in a very few days to 
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draw in, from the reserves, men who had pre- 


viously been trained to take their place, men not 
so good for active service as those whom I should 
send out, so that the Post Office would not 
suffer; and by such an arrangement, I have no 
doubt that with the assistance that could be 
afforded from the other divisions of the country, 
the Post Office service would suffer little or no 
inconvenience from these men being suddenly 
withdrawn, even to three-fourths of their num- 
bers; I should pledge myself to that result. 


2474, Let me also draw your attention to this 
statement of Mr. Culley; he says: ‘* The officer 
commanding the Royal Engineers must either 
(a) reduce staff, and its expense, until his main- 
tenance will compare favourably with that of the 
civilian divisions, and by so doing make it im- 
possible for him to train a sufficiently large corps 
of telegraphists, or (6), pass as many officers and 
men through the training as he can, without 
lessening the efficiency of his maintenance; thus 
saddling the Post Office with even a larger ex- 
pense than at present, and placing the Royal 
Engineers in the false position of being con- 
sidered an incumbrance.” Which of these two 
courses, In your opinion, would be the right one 
to pursue ?--I agree with Mr. Culley that the 
latter one is the right one 10 pursue, if it was a 
recognised arrangement that the Royal Engi- 
neers were there solely for the purposes of train- 
ing; but at the same time I think that then no 
comparison should be drawn as to what it costs; 
or, if any comparisons are drawn, a certain sum 
ought to be set aside for the actual necessities of 
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the maintenance, and a certain sum should be set ~ 


aside representing the actual cost of training. 
If that were done, there wotld be no doubt or 
difficulty in the matter; it would then be de- 
cided, as the country must pay for the whole, 
who should pay for it. 


2475. Mr. Culley, in the same report, says 
that at most the Post Office should pay the Royal 
Engineers no more than it would cost the Post 
Office to man the eastern division by its own 
Civil staff; and this, he adds, would be the pay of 
20 linemen and mechanics. Now do you think 
that this statement puts the case fairly between 
the two departments ?—No, I do not; because 
I think that work done, man for man, is work 
done ; if I, or an officer acting as superintendent, 
or a sapper do a day’s work, it seems to me that 
the pay for that day’s work should be charged to 
the department for whom the work is done. ‘The 
Post Office, in 1870, was quite aware that 100 
men, including officers, were going to be placed 
at its disposal ; and if, at the end of 1875, their 
services have been so arranged as not to be re- 
munerative to the department, it seems to me 
that it must be either the fault of the individuals 
who had been so placed at the disposal of the 
Post Office, or it must be the fault of the dis- 
posal of their services; I do not think that the 
‘War Office should be responsible if their ser- 
vices have not been remuneratively employed. 


2476. Have you read the evidence already 
taken before the Committee, as to the appoint- 
ments made in the maintenance staff of the tele- 
graphs before the year 1872 ?—I have read some 
of the evidence. 

2477. At what date had the Post Office agreed, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, that the em- 
ployment of a force of 100 Royal Engineers and 

O38 their 
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their officers in the Postal Telegraph Service 
was desirable ?— Early in the year 1870. 

2478. Then, in the face of this, how can you 
account for the circumstance that the Post Office 
increased their staff before the year 1872 ?—The 
only way I can account for that is, that they did 
not consider that the officers and soldiers of the 
Royal Engineers were likely to be of so much 
use to them as those individuals whom they 
brought on to their maintenance staff. That is 
the only way in which I can account for it. I 
have no conclusion to draw from it. 

2479. Have you read the evidence of Mr. 
Graves, taken before this Committee ?—I have. 

2480. If you turn to the evidence of Mr. 
Graves you will see that Mr. Graves, in answer 
to Question 1379, states that a Royal Engineer 
is per se as efficient as a civilian; now, how do 
you account for the assumption that he makes, 
that in some way or other the north-western 
division contrives to get a greater value of work 
per head out of the men employed in it?—I 
think that the assumption is founded on a de- 
ceptive basis, that the basis is the result of com- 
parisons: which must necessarily cause a wrong 
deduction to be drawn. 

2481. Will you give any examples of that ?— 
In the first place Mr. Graves, in his comparison 
as to the mileage of wire, only dealt with the 
mileage of wire on the road in the two divisions. 
He does not state what value should be deducted 
in each for the supervision of the maintenance of 
wires on railways, and he has not told the Com- 
mittee that, if in a given area of country all the 
wires were on the railway, except the short 
branches to the towns, he would still by the pre- 
sent system be obliged to keep a lineman in the 
district to look after the offices. I will compare 
two linemen’s districts in the eastern division. 
My lineman at Bromley has 290 miles of wire, 
and my lineman at Ely has 58 miles of wire. 
If I were to apply Mr. Graves’ mode of com- 
parison to these two areas | should find that, in 
the first case, the maintenance was only 2s. 10d. 
per mile, and that, in the second case, it was 14 s. 
per mile. I think my linemen would naturally 
think my comparison a very unfair one. 

2482. Can you tell me how that comparison 
holds good when you deal with the total mileage 


in the country ?—The total mileage maintained , 


in the country is as five rail to seven road; in 
the north-western division it is as nine rail to 
eleven road approximately, and in the eastern 
division it is as six rail to three road. Any 
equal comparison of this kind should be between 
districts similarly circumstanced. 

2483. Mr. Graves, in the comparison he made, 
concludes that the cost of the eastern division 
and the north-western division is ‘‘ equivalent” to 
the Post Office; ought it not to be rather °575 of 


the north-western district?—It should be so if, 


the districts were similarly circumstanced. 

2484. Can you tell me whether there is any 
other division with which the eastern division 
will compare more favourably on Mr. Graves’ 
basis of calculation ?—Yes, there is the southern 
division. The proportion of the mileage wire on 
road and rail is somewhat similar; rather more 
in favour of the southern division; but, approxi- 


‘ mately, as in the eastern division, so in the 


southern division, the wire on the railway is 
about double the wire on the road. 
2485. Are you aware of any other comparison 
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which has been made by the Engineer in Chief — | 
applying to the whole country ?— Yes, IL have 


been furnished with another comparison, which I _ | 


think isa very fair one. I have it here, and I 
know its contents. This comparison estimated 
the relative cost of the divisions on the actual 
amount of work done; and, of course, it is only 
in the salaries and wages that any comparison 
could affect the eastern division. 

2486. Now, comparing the eastern division 
with the southern, how would it come out ?— 
The figures are: southern, 635; eastern, -494. 
I may add that in comparison with the rest of 


England, which is ‘551, the eastern, which is 


“494, compares less favourably ; but I think that 
the comparison with the southern division isa — 
fairer one. 

2487. Can you tell me who decided as to the 
true numbers of the Royal Engineers required 
to maintain the eastern division?—I am afraid I 
cannot, I submitted, before 1, knew what the 
extent of the division was, a general sketch 
making a proposal. I do not know whether that 
proposal was ever accepted or not; it was never 
formally accepted by the Post Office as the one — 
which was to be decided upon, but it appeared 
afterwards as 62 in the printed Estimates, but I 
always ‘considered when I took the division over 
that the number in the Estimates was very much 
in excess of what it-should be. 

2488. On what account did you reduce the 
number to 47?—As I mentioned to the Right 
honourable Chairman, because I found that the 
policy under which I had been acting was a wrong 
one. When I took over the enlarged division in 
1872, I asked Mr. Scudamore this: “ Am I to 
maintain this division entirely with a view to 
economical results from a telegraph point of view, 
or from the point of view of training the largest 
number of soldiers?” His answer to me was, 
** You are to adhere to the latter policy,” and he 
added: *‘ Even if it is necessarily more costly 
than the other divisions, in order to carry out 
that view, the department, for State reasons, is 
bound to incur the expense.” I took rather a. 
half-and-half view of the thing. I thoughtif I kept 
within moderate bounds, and passed the largest 
number of soldiers through that I could, I should 
be doing the right thing ; but suddenly I found 
the cost of the maintenance of the eastern division 
subjected to comparisons which raised a very 
strong feeling in the minds of all those who were 
employed under me, and I immediately asked | 
that a reduction, which I had advocated some 
time before as necessary, might also appear in 
the Estimates; and I have since reduced the 
number; in October and November I reduced 
the number of men employed in the division by 
some 16 or 17. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 

2489. Without interfering with telegraphic 
efficiency ?—Without interfering with  tele- 
graphic efficiency ; and I have since put for- 
ward a proposal to reduce them to a very much 
larger extent without interfering with telegraphic 
efficiency. Of course, when the economy is 
challenged I am as desirous as any man else 
would be, in my position, to do the work as eco- 
nomically as it can be done. 


Colonel Alexander. 
2490. But originally, in consequence of that 
conversation with Mr. Scudamore, you employed 
more 
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more individuals in the eastern division than was 
actually necessary for the absolute wants of the 
telegraph service?—Yes. In the year 1874 
I employed 56; I think that 32 would have 
been quite sufficient on the scale that, as far as I 
\knew, was employed in the other divisions. 

2491. Referring, again, to the evidence of Mr. 
Graves, in answer to Questions 1341 and 1342, 
he says that in addition to the 90 individuals 
appearing on the Estimates, he employs 10 men 
who are doing duty as linemen, and 40 or 50 


‘extra men in works of maintenance, a total of 


some 140 or 150. Is there ‘anything like that 
now in your eastern division?—Yes, but to a 
very small extent above the 62 allowed me in the 
Estimates. I employed an average of about 3 or 4 
more men, that is to say 65 all the year round; 
65, I should say, to 70 is the maximum of men 
of all kinds employed in the eastern division 
prior to October 1875, when, as I have said, the 
numbers were reduced. 

2492. In what kind of employment does the 
saving to the Post Office in the employment of 
Royal Engineers accrue ?—Most clearly on the 
labour of the linemen, and the inspectors; 
because, as far as I am able to compare (I have 
very limited knowledge of other divisions) I 


- believe that our inspector’s districts are about the 


same size, or contain the same charge and re- 
sponsibility, as the inspector’s districts in the 
other divisions, and likewise the linemen’s; and 
therefore, of course, it the inspector is paid only 
a portion of his pay by the Post Office, there is a 
saving; and similarly in the case of the line- 
men. 

2493. And what becomes of that saving which 
would result-from the Royal Engineers who are 
employed remuneratively ?—It is swallowed up 
in the supervision. I think that the supervision 
could readily overlook or supervise a division 
twice the size. . 

2494, Will you turn to Mr. Graves’ answer 
to Question 1378; and will you be good enough 
to read that answer?—In that answer Mr. 
Graves says: “ There are one or two points to 
be compared, some in favour of the eastern divi- 
sion, some against it. The eastern division 
averages from four wires per mile of poles; the 
north-western averages seven wires per mile of 
poles. In the eastern division the proportion of 
wire to instruments is 64 miles of wire to each 
instrument; in the north-western it is 6+4th 
miles of wire to eachinstrument. In the eastern 


_ division, besides maintaining the wires and appa- 


ratus stated, the force therein employed super- 
vises the maintenance by the railway companies 
of 6,120 miles of wire and 109 instruments; in 
the north-western division the force employed 
supervises the maintenance by the railway com- 
panies of 9,084 miles of wire, and 36 instruments. 
The staff of the north-western maintains three 
systems of pneumatic tubes, and three extensive 
-overhouse systems, both aérial cables and open 
wires; the eastern division has none of these 
sources of cost, but has a larger: proportionate 
mileage of poles to maintain. No Wheatstone 
or elaborate apparatus exists in the district.” 
Mr. Graves describes there one or two points of 
comparison which are in favour of .the eastern 
division, and some against it. 

2495. What have you to say on the subject ? 
—Mr, Graves has omitted some of the circum- 
stances which tell in favour of the eastern divi- 
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sion. He has not: told the Committee, first, 
that the maintenance in the eastern division is 
very much more divided than in the north- 
western, namely, out of 310 circuits which I have 
in the eastern division, these being the principal 
ones, I divide the maintenance in 244; secondly, 
the eastern division contains no large offices in 
which the instruments are concentrated, and 
maintained more cheaply ; thirdly, the eastern 
division contains 49, or nearly all the circuits 
serving the Continent, which require special 
maintenance arrangemenis; fourthly,, the eastern 
division is, I believe the only division in the 
country in which a railway company maintains 
part of the road system and offices, thus prevent- 
ing economical arrangements in the district so 
circumstanced ;  fifthly, the eastern division 
has more main cireuits entering the metropolis 
than any other division, the maintenance of which 
ceases at the point at which it should show greatest 
economy, namely, at the suburbs, where the 
underground wires come under the charge of the 
metropolitan engineer. I might add also, that in 
Mr. Graves’s division there is a far larger propor- 
tion of underground wires, I believe, than in the 
eastern division. 

2496. There is one more point of Mr. Graves’s 
examination to which I will refer you; will you 
read Question 1358, and the answer ?—The 
question is, “ You say on that same page 8 of 
your Report that you are ‘assured that a material 
reduction would be possible in the aggregate 
number of clerks, mechanics, and linemen now 
stationed in the eastern division.’ May I ask 
you how you obtained that assurance?” And 
the answer is, “ Certainly. From this fact ; it will 
be observed on page 560 of the Estimates, that 
provision is made in the eastern division for the 
employment of seven clerks. In the last financial 
year they were 10; but by reduction it was 
reduced to seven; and as I conceive it possible 
(and should be perfectly prepared to be personally 
responsible for the success of the experiment) to 
provide for the eastern division with one addi- 
tional superintendent who would have two clerks 
attached to him only, I am clear that a reduction 
in the clerical force is possible. I am not so clear 
of itin the other heads, because it needs per- 
sonal inquiry ; but if I could save five clerks out 
of the total number of clerks and linemen to- 
gether, coming to 37, I think I should be justi- 
fied in the expression of the opinion.” 

2497. Have you any explanation to offer in 
reply?—Yes; that 10 clerks, as such, were never 
employed in the eastern division. The Com- 
mittee will understand that the bugler boys whom 
we employ are not very good clerks, and they 
receive from ls. to ls.6d.aday. I think in 
criticising the clerical force in the eastern divi- 
sion, Mr. Graves, if he had been aware of that 
fact, would not have drawn such a comparison. 
I may say I have only one or two very etlicient 
clerks in the eastern division, but the Post Office 
does not suffer for that. The remainder are very 
young soldiers, with very little education and 
very small pay; they should be more pro- 
perly called writers. And as Mr. Graves has 
added the statement that he would be per- 
fectly prepared to be personally responsible for 
the success of the experiment, I think, that with 
quite as limited a knowledge of the interior eco- 
nomy of his division as he has of mine, I may 
make bold to state that I should also be quite 
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prepared to be personally responsible for the 
success of any experiment which Mr. Graves 
would propose in the re-arrangement of the main- 
tenance staff of England, employing Royal En- 
gineer officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men in the same places as those in which he pro- 
poses that the present civil staff be employed. 

2498. Have you read the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee of the Treasury which sat 
last year ?—Yes, I have. 

2499. I will read you this one sentence from 
that Report: “ The total pay and allowances of 
the Royal Engineers employed under the Post 
Office are calculated so as to be about equal to 
the salaries of the civilians employed in the same 
positions in other districts, so that the telegraph 
branch saves, as will be seen by the figures in 
the estimates, that part of the pay which is pro- 
vided in the War Office Estimates.”. Do you 
concur in opinion with the Committee of the 
Treasury in their statement that ‘the telegraph 
branch saves that part of the pay which is pro- 
vided in the War Office Estimates ?”—I think 
they should do so. As I have said already, 
the total pay received from the War Office 
and the Post Office by each individual does 
not exactly coincide with the total civil pay re- 
ceived by the civil engineering staff of the Post 
Office, but practically it is the same. The total 
pay of the Royal Engineers is rather in excess ; 
that is to say, 1 take the average of the Royal 
Engineer staff from the estimates at-1107., and I 
take the average from the estimates of the civil 
staff at 1067. The Royal Engineer is perform- 
ing (admitting what Mr. Graves allows to be the 
case, that he is per se as efficient as a civilian), or 
should be performing, as much work ; therefore 
he only costs the State 4/. a year, that is, the 
difference between 1107. and 1062, and for that 
4/1, a year an armed and trained soldier is pro- 
vided. 

2500. That is to say, that he costs the State 
4 i. a year as a trained soldier ?—Yes; and every 
other trained soldier is costing the State 441. a 
year. 


9501. And then there is this further advan- ~ 


tage, that your men are not entitled to any pen- 
sion from the Post Office ?— Yes. 

2502. And is it true, as stated in the same 
report, that “‘men in any degree inefficient or 
unsuited for the service can be removed, whereas 
civilians must be retained until their inefficiency 
or misconduct are such as to justify their dis- 
missal” ?—That is also contained in the Report of 
the Treasury Committee, and I believe it to be 
true. 

2503. And “ men not required can at any 
time be sent back to barracks and recalled for any 
press of work” ?—I never had any difficulty about 
that; and I should like to add, that a great 
facility has been given to me by the Post Office 
in that respect, in leaving entirely in my hands 
the withdrawal and the appointment of indivi- 
duals. 

2504, And you also concur in the opinion, of 
course, that ‘the Royal Engineers, being under 
military discipline, there is no possibility of a 
strike” ?—It is impossible. 

2505. Then I need, perhaps, hardly ask you 
whether you concur in opinion with the Com- 
mittee of the Treasury when they say that 
“these advantages would render a more exten- 
sive employment of the Royal Engineers a 
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measure greatly conducive to the public in+ 
terest” ?—I do. Sitting as I am here, I am 
simply an advocate for the employment of the 
Royal Engineers in the Post Office for military 
purposes. If it is shown from my evidence that 
other advantages arise, I am very glad that it 
should be so; but I should like to have it dis- 
tinctly understood that I only feel that I am the 
representative of the soldier in the Post Office. 
At the same time [ think that all the advantages 
that may arise to the Post Office should be quite 
well known, and be evident to everybody. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2506. In case of its being found that the cost 
of maintenance by means of Royal Engineers is 
rather greater than by means‘of civilians, would 
it not be possible to re-arrange the scale of addi- 
tional pay granted to the Royal Engineers for 
such work ?—Certainly, there would not be the 
smallest difficulty in the matter; it would be 
a mutual arrangement of accounts between the 
War Office and the Post Office. 

2507. But 1 understand that your present 
system is to give the Royal Engineers an addition 
to their pay, which will make their total pay equal 
to that received by the civilians employed in similar 
capacities ?—In some ranks equal, and in some 
ranks the soldier gets_a little more. 

2508. And if it-were found that, man for man, 
owing to not having been so long engaged on the 
work, the soldier was not so good a workman as 
the civilian, there could be no difficulty in re- 
ducing the extra pay ?—That is already done. 
I do not put a man on the rate of pay which 
would represent that total, until he is efficient. 
Perhaps he will be with me two years on that 
work before be receives that total amount, equal 
to what a civil servant gets. 

2509. Is there any other instance of the em- 
ployment of military engineers in civil work for 
which they receive pay on a similar principle ?— 
In the Ordnance Survey they receive pay at the 
same rate exactly ; but all over the country the 
Royal Engineers are employed in civil work, 
that is to say, in building operations; and there 
they are paid an extra rate, but not as high, be- 
cause there they are employed upon their trades ; 
whereas in ‘the telegraph service they are em- 
ployed upon:a special business which they have 
to learn in addition. 

2510. How is their extra pay in the Survey 
work regulated; I understand that in the tele- 
graph service you give them such an addition as 
will, when they are efficient, raise their pay to 
that of a civilian ?—Yes. 

2511. How is their extra pay regulated in the 
other employments to which you have adverted ? 
—-I do not think that in the Ordnance Survey 
there are the same means of comparison, be- 
cause, as a rule, the soldiers are employed in one 
kind of work and the civilians in another; but 
in those cases, which I have in my mind, the 
total pay of the soldier from the two depart- 
ments was certainly not more than the total pay 
of the civilian from the one department. 

2512. What is the actual pay from the two 
departments in connection with the telegraph ?— 
I, as divisional engineer, get a pay of 7041. a 
year. 

2513. That is equal to the pay of a civil divi- 
sional engineer, is it >—Yes. 

° 2514. And 
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2514. And of that the Post Office pay how 
much ?—£.430, and the War Office 274 /. 

2515. That 2741. being your regimental pay ? 
—Yes; for which, it should not be forgotten, 


‘I perform a considerable amount of military 


service, which is not exacted from the other 
divisional engineers. I have nearly the same 
pay as they have, and a good deal more work. 
2516. Then, with regard tu those under you ? 
—J have a captain and two lieutenants, the aver- 


‘age of their pay is 392 /. 


2517. Of which they receive how much from 
the Post Office ?—£. 230 from the Post Office on 


am average, and 162/. from the War Office also 


on an average. 
2518. That being their regimental pay ?—The 
162 /. being their regimental pay. Then the in- 


_ spectors are serjeants and serjeant-majors ; they 


‘receive 59/. from the Post Office, and 537. from 


the War Office; total, 1127, That is about the 
same as an inspector is paid. ‘The clerks, that is 
to say, the qualified clerks (because I am not 
including those buglers whom I meutioned), are 
serjeant-majors and corporals. 

2519. Are they operators ?—No, clerks assist- 
ing in the superintendent’s and divisional en- 


 gineer’s office ; they receive 507. from the Post 


Office, and 44/. from the War Office ; total, 94/. 
That is the average. Mechanics and linemen, 
411. trom the Post Office, and 30/. from the War 
Office; total, 71/. That is above the average of 
the linemen in the Post: Office, but not, I be- 
lieve, above the average of mechanics. 

2520. On what principle do you give them a 


_ sum above the average there ?—Simply because 


I think the man’s labour is worth the money. 
It is left to me to arrange how much he gets. 

2521. We have had it given in evidence for- 
merly (I know that you have been rebutting that 
evidence in your replies to the honourable Mem- 
ber), that man for man, the work of the military 
engineer is not equal to the work of the civilian; 
you deny that altogether?—Yes. I was not 
aware that any one had attempted to make such 
an assertion: I can only say that if it is so, the 
Royal Engineer has not had an opportunity of 
performing the work. 

2522. Is it not possible that such a state of 
things might arise in the comparison of a perma- 
nent civil force with a fluctuating military force, 
which, to a large extent, is a school for military 
engineers ?—Yes. With regard to a certain 
number of the men who are under training, 


7 those men I do not pay so well, and very likely 


they are getting more than they ought to get; 
but they must live. In that way the labour of 
those few is not remunerative, but it becomes so; 
and if a man’s labour does not quickly become 
remunerative, I get rid of him. I do not for one 
moment combat what you have said, that such a 
state of things is necessarily in existence in a 
force which is changing. The civil divisions have 
no such changes going on, except those arising out 
of the usual lapse of time. My division has always 


addition to performing the work of the Post 
Office, I have sent out some hundred individuals 
to the other departments of the State. 

2523. You say, that “the men must live ;” 
I suppose your men are scattered about and 
obliged to provide for themselves as best they 
can?—Yes. * 
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been subject to a heavy drain of men; and in 
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2524, Then the engineers engaged in the Survey 
are in very much the same position?—Yes. 

2525. And what is the minimum pay in the 
two services respectively ?—Precisely the same. 
When a man becomes a skilled man in the Survey 
as in the Telegraph service he receives the maxi- 
mum, or nearly the maximum, rate of pay within 
certain limits, 

2526. How much is that ?—This actual rate of 
pay varies from 1s. a day to 4s.aday. As a 
rule few men with me rise above 2s.6d. It is 
the same as with the Ordnance Survey. 

2527. That 1s. a day does not include his 
regimental pay ?—That is in addition to his regi- 
mental pay; and when a man is continually on 
the move from place to place he gets 1s. a night 
extra; but in these days a man is always out of 
pocket, it does not pay for his lodging. 

2528. You spoke about the clerks being paid 
94 1. a year ?—Yes. 

2529. What is the rule upon which non-com- 
missioned officers employed as clerks, as hospital 
clerks, as clerks in the orderly room, and so on, 
throughout the army generally, are paid ?—In 
the army there is a body of what they call mili- 
tary staff clerks; there are also orderly-room 
clerks, and there are clerks employed in the 
Army Service Corps. In addition to his regi- 
mental pay, each of those men receives an extra 
duty pay, which, in the case of many of the staff 
clerks, is higher than the pay of any of my 
people. 

2530. Could you give me any idea of the pay 
of different regimental clerks of those classes? —I 
could not from memory, but I will ascertain that. 

2531. As to manipulators, have you many of 
them in the Royal Engineers ?—Employed in the 
Post Office do you mean? 

2532. Yes, or men capable of being employed 
in the transmission of messages in the Engineers ? 
—It is very difficult for me to state the num- 
bers; 21 have passed through the Post Office, 
and as I consider the Post Office the only school 
for thoroughly training them, those are the only 
21 I should like to trust to; but we have a large 
number more who have had a smattering of it in 
field telegraphs, and in our school, all of whom 
are more or less available; but the learning of 
manipulation is like learning a language; and it 
is the difference between learning a language as 
& grown-up person, and learning it as a child. 

2533. What instrument are they taught; the 
Morse, or are you content with the A B C ?— 
No, the Morse and the Sounder are the two 
instruments principally used in the field. 

2534. Almost always together ?— Yes. 

2535. You have no inferior manipulators then 
to work the A B C?—I think that any soldier 
could learn to work the A B Cin a week. 

2536. The witness who was examined before 
you mentioned a case in the Ashanti War in which, 
he said, there was only one manipulator, and that 
man was ill with fever, and had to be wakened 
up by natives to read the messages when they 
came ; now might not in such a casean A BC 
instrument have come in very handy ?—The 
alphabetical instrument is, to say the least of it, 
a far more complicated instrument to keep in 
order than a Sounder; and I think, under those 
circumstances, it would not be safe to send alpha- 
betical instruments into the field, although I 
should be sorry to say that I would not use any 
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instrument in the field which I could lay my land 
upon. 
2537. But..it does take .a man a much longer 


time to. learn the Morse:ithan the .A.B C?— 


Yes. | 


Chairman. 


2538. You have stated that you have had a 
larger staff in your district on account of national 
purposes than would have been required for 
economy ?—Yes. 

2539. At one time or another,.that.is to say ? 
— Yes. 

2540, If you had a larger area assigned to the 
Royal Engineers for instruction, would it not be 
possible to unite economy with efficiency in sa 
larger area?—Yes, it would be perfectly possible 
to attain the economy which the difference of pay 
ought to show, ifit was not necessary to sendmen 
away before their time (that, I think, is a fair 
answer), I mean before the time at which, in 
ordinary circumstances, they would be sent away- 

2541. If you required in round. numbers, say 
50 men in your present district, and if you had 
a larger area to employ any of those surplus 50 
men, there would be no waste, would there, in 
using Royal Engineers for telegraphic purposes ? 
—No, none whatever. 

2542. Therefore your difficulty hitherto in 


producing good economical results has been from © 


the smallness of your area ?—Yes. 

2543. Now I want to ask your attention to 
subjects connected with the administration gener- 
ally of telegraphs, and not with reference to the 
Royal Engineers. In your experience of work- 
ing a district as divisional engineer, is the same 
amount of technical knowledge. required for all 
the parts of the maintenance of the line, such as 


ordinary, special, and extraordinary occasions; I 


‘ewill explain the purport of the question: are 


there not daily repairs which.cam be done by.men 
who have acquired experience without high 
technical knowledge ?-~ Yes, certainly. 

2544. It does not require high technical know- 
ledge ?—Certainly not. 

2545. But there are works upon the lines which 
require extraordinary technical. knowledge; in 
the construction of a. new line under difficult cir- 
cumstances, and the renewal of an old line under 
difficult circumstances ?—Yes. 

2546. But for ordinary daily repairs would it 
require an engineer of high. technical knowledge 
to.superintend the ordinary daily repairs ?—~No. 
I think that the man who superintends it:should 
be trained, and havea certain adaptation of mind ; 
but when you. speak .of,a technical telegraph 
engineer of a high order, I.do not; think that it is 
necessary for the daily maintenance of lines. 

2547. Now which requires;the most. technical 
knowledge, the maintenance of instruments «and 


the proper economical working of the circuits,,or 


the maintenance of the line ?—I, should say, on 
the whole, the maintenance of instruments, par- 
ticularly in the, higher class, 

2548. And the economieal. working of circuits? 
—I think the economical working, of circuits is.a 
question of experience which has nothing ‘todo 
with engineering knowledge,:and is acquired | by 
persons who;are constantly watching ,cireuits, 
dealing with them, .re-arranging .them, ;and,iso 


forth. 


2549. Does it not require..considerable techni- 
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cal knowledge to know whether an automatic 
instrument should. be put on one circuit, or 
whether more economy can be got out of a, Morse, 


or a Sounder, or. some other instrument ?—No, I _ 


do.not think so, That is a question of figures. 


The circumstances of the circuit being known, | 


and the demand on it, you would then- decide 
what. apparatus you were going to use. 
2540, Then do you consider from your experi- 


ence that the clerks in the offices might be trusted 


after some time to keep their instruments in good 


order ?—Certainly, in all offices I would entrust ~ 


the clerks with the maintenance of their instru- 


ments; but I should not demand from the clerks 
that work which arises out of the cleansing of bat- 
teries, although I know that in a good many 
cases they would be ready to do it. 


2551. Is not the only difficulty as to that in 


consequence of its being’ more dirty work?—Yes; 
that is all. - 

2552. But-not on account of its requiring any 
skill?—No; the skill is what any man could 
acquire with little training. 

2553. But it is simply that the work is dirty 
work, which ought to. be given to a lineman or 
mechanic ?—Yes. , 

2554. What produces the waste of power just 
now is the present arrangement, is it not, of 


giving the linemen double duty to do, of keep- 4 
ing the instrument in order, and also keeping © 
in order ?—~i think that the linemen _ 


the line 
might be more sparsely distributed; that is to 
say, if they had not to maintain offices, they 
might maintain more line; and I think that inall 
offices there is an available margin of power not 
at. present utilised, which might go to'the main- 
tenance of the offices. I have made out in my 
own division the exact time that.is employed in 


the maintenance of offices,and inthe maintenance 


_of lines. 
2555. Will you first tell me whether the faults _ 


occur mostly in lines or in offices ?—L think, 
roughly speaking, half in.one and half in the 
other. . 

2556. If that is the case, is there not a con- 
tinual calling off of the lineman from his duty 
upon the line to attend to that-half of the faults 
which occur in the offices ?—Yes; a great deal of 
the time of the lineman is wasted in what may 
be called waiting; but. every linesman’s district 
is differently circumstanced in that respect: he 
is waiting to be called, if necessary; you may 
find work for him, but you. cannot in every case 
find remunerative work-to occupy that. time. 

2557. But if you gave to the clerks in the 
office the finding. out and the general rectification 
of the fault for themselves, the lineman would 
be more available for work: on his line ?—He 
would be. always on his line, because -he would 
go out on his line knowing that it was the clerk’s 
duty to Jocalise ‘fault and,send. him :word where 
it was. . 

2558. And in that. way he might-save half his 


time, and therefore the number of linemen might 


-be diminished, I presume ?—Not quite half; as 
1:15 to 1°75, so is the) time spent.on office main- 
tenance, to the time-spent,.on,line;maintenance; 
but those figures, «vould wary .in the yarious 


‘districts. 


.2559. Do you think that with sufficient 


technical assistance. the- surveyors could be soon — 


made to get their officers into such working order 


a8 
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as that the clerks would maintain the instru- 


ments, and look after the faults in the offices >— 
I think that for the purposes:of what I should 
call daily maintenance, the:clerks in the offices 
are quite capable of undertaking the duty, and 
as they, the clerks, are at present under the sur- 
veyors; the duty would ‘naturally come under 
their supervision. 

2560. Now in your own district, in what time 
would you undertake that the offices should be 


able to perform such work; could you: do it 


within a year?—The mass of them within the 
year; bat taking the outside: limit within two 
years, I think, but’ not: unless the arrangement 
was carried out by authority of the surveyor. I, 
as divisional engineer,/would have no authority 
except by my personal influence. 

2561. 1 refer to the surveyor entirely. The 
surveyor might reasonably be expected to get all 
his offices into working order in two years, yo 


think, as I understand ?—I think so. 


2562. Supposing that the surveyor is charged 
with that important operation, is there much in 
the technical. work of the ordinary daily mainte- 
nance of the wires that could not be performed: 
under the general supervision of the surveyor by 


a competent technical. assistant ?—No; if' that 


assistant has technical knowledge he could direct 
the operations of what I call daily maintenance, 
that. is in the removal of faults. 

2563. Would he not in that. circumstance be 
very much in the same position as the Secretary 


to the Post Office is to the Engineer in Chief ?— 
_Yes; the technical assistant to the surveyor would 


be analogous to the Engineer in Chief; I mean 


that the surveyor and his technical assistant would 


be in analogous positions to those of Secretary to 
the Post: Office and Engineer in: Chief. 
2564. You think that. common sense aided by 


technical knowledge could) carry out a good por-: 


tion of that administrative work ?—Distinctly. 

2565. But is it not the case just now that sur- 
veyors’ districts have been made: with regard: to 
postal purposes; and. not with regard to any 
electrical maintenance?—That Iinfer. Ivcannot 
state it as'a fact; but it is a. just conclusion to 
draw. 

2566. But supposing that you had.a high class 
engineer and a high class scientific man, an elec- 
trician, in the central office, do you think: that 


there would. be any great’ difficulty in: getting 


them to thoroughly inspect, surveyors’ districts, 
so as to promote uniformity of management. in 
them ?—No, I do not think there. would be any 
difficulty; in-fact, I think it. would be of very 
great advantage that there should be more inspec- 
tion than there is\now, and then a real uniformity 
would exist. 4 

2567. How often has your-district been in- 
spected since you have been in it?—I may say 
that the district has never been inspected since I 
have had it. The Engineer in Chief once visited 
it, and I am very sorry to say he met. with a 


‘serious accident and was obliged to leave it for a 


long time. | Except:on that. visit, and one visit to 
Canterbury, it has never been inspected. 
2568. Then.at the present moment. there ‘is:no: 


efficient inspection of the engineers’ districts, 


done in an efficient manner, from the Post Office, 


so far as you are,aware?—Not from the: Post: 


Office; not so far as my division is concerned. 

_. 2569. And do you think that such an uniform 

and constant system of inspection would be of 
0.104. ; 
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great value?—Enormous. The® result of my 
observation of the postal system has been, that 
the soul of the» success of the Post Office’ has 
been its admirable system of inspection, which is 
absent. in other Departments with which I) am 
acquainted. ‘The moment I came under the Post 
Office: I recognised its admirable system of in- 
spection, and I think it) is the keystone to. its 
success; and Ido not see why that should not 
apply also: to'telegraph arrangements. 

2570, The surveyors are; in fact, active in- 
spectors: of their own districts, are they not ?— 
I understand so. 

2571. Anda.similar’system of active inspecs 
tion of telegraph districts might lead to the same 
advantages that active inspection has led to in 
postal districts, you think ?—I think so. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


2572. Is it not probable that men taken from 
the Royal Engineers would! show greater adapt- 
ability, or rather greater readiness, to take up 
any work connected with their office than civi- 
lians would: for instance, the Chairman men- 
tioned one matter, namely, the cleaning the bat- 
teries; would not a soldier in the engineers, 
being so accustomed to military discipline, feel 
himself bound to do everything connected with 
his office, whereas a civilian might say, “ that is 
not part of my work” ?—I quite acknowledge 
that if the engineer soldier were ordered by his 
superior officer, he would do it, no matter what it 
is, and would not grumble; but I should be very 
sorry to admit that, judging from my large ac- 
quaintance with the commercial staff in the dis- 
trict which I have to deal with; there is not just 
as much eagerness on their part to do everything 
that they possibly can; I should think it was a 
neck-and-neck race between the two. 

2573. There is no distinction in fact you think 
between them ?—No. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2474. You spoke about the clerk sending word: 
to the lineman of any fault if he were not in! 
waiting; if men were engagedin the supervision: 
of a longer line, how would: word be sent: to: 


them ?—It would be sent at: the expense of a 
messenger, if it were considered necessary, if the 
fault was of such importance. I was describing 
the case of a fault having occurred on the line, 
under the two circumstances; the present one. 
in which the lineman may be'supposed to. wait 
at the office until he hears of the fault and then 
goes out after it; the other case in which he goes 
and works on his section of line, performs the 
necessary periodical repairs of it, and the clerk who 
finds the fault has to advise him. It is evident 
that it would be cheaper for the Post Office De- 


partment. (1 suppose: that is’ the’ consideration). 


that that man should be doing his periodical work 
on his wires, and be advised bya messenger that 
a fault has oceurred, than that he should be kept 
idle at some small station. 


2575. I-quite understand that; but' I wished 


to. ask you, whether you contemplated advising 


the lineman periodically (as it seems to'me might. 


be, done) by his tapping the wires, and’ receiving 
reports when, on his .rounds?—TI did not: contem- 
plate that. 

2576. Could, not that be done ?—The’ inter- 
ference in the proper: work: of the circuit would 
be so great, asa rule, that Ido not think it ~. 
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be as cheap as sending a messenger to the man. 
But it has never been tried; and, as a rule, the 
lineman could not read with the kind of instru- 
ment that he probably could attach to the wire. 
If you ask me whether that would be possible, I 
should be very sorry to say it was not. 

2577. Would it not be possible to invent some 
simple system of telegraphing, which would indi- 
cate between what points he would find the fault? 
—I think not, unless the instrument he placed at 
the wire was in sight of him, and he did not go 
any great distances from it; because he would 
have to be watching his instruments im case he 
were called. My idea was, that the clerk, know- 
ing where the lineman was for the day, instead of 
expecting to find him waiting outside the door, 
or at his works or stores doing some little duty, 
would know, “The man is at a certain point,” 
and would say, “1 will send a messenger to him 
at once.” : 

2578. Supposing the lineman to have sufficient 
knowledge of telegraphy to be able to receive a 
message on a simple instrument, might not a 
system of periodical communication be adopted 
which would prevent any difficulty ?—Yes; if he 
were to insert his instrument at any given point 
of the line that he was working at, and watch it 
at a given hour, it is quite possible that it might 
be done in that way; but I think the other is the 
cheaper plan. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


2579. You have been under Mr. Scudamore, 
as I understand, from the very first, taking over 
the telegraphs ?—Under the Engineer-in-Chief. 

2580. And through him under Mr. Scudamore? 
—Yes. 

2581. And, consequently, as you stated to the 
honourable Member for Ayrshire, you constantly 
received instructions from Mr. Scudamore upon 
the subject of the working of your section ?—I 
have two duties to perform; my duty to the 
Post Office proper as divisional engineer, and 
my duty to the War Office as making use of the 
means at my disposal for training soldiers. As 
regards the first duty, I only receive instructions 
from the Engineer-in-Chief. As regards the 
second duty, 1 do not receive instructions from 
anybody. 

2582. It is left to your discretion ?— Within 
the limits of the discretion allowed me. 

2583, I understood you to say that Mr. Scuda- 
more gave yuu particular instructions with refer- 
ence to the number of men that you were to 
employ; that you were not to look at the ques- 
tion of economy solely from a telegraphic point 
of view, but you were to look at the military 
result ?—Yes. 

2584. Did you receive any other instructions 
from Mr, Scudamore ?—None whatever. 

2585. Still you have had opportunities of ob- 
serving the method of managing telegraphs gene- 
rally ?—I had every opportunity given me of 
picking it up. ° 

2586. Do you concur in the opinion which has 
been expressed by several officers of the Post 
Office, that very large economies may be effected 
in the general administration?—Yes; I have 
read Messrs. Graves’ and Mr. Preece’s Report. 

2587. Do you concur with that, or would you 
indicate in what way you think from your expe- 
rience economies might be effected ?—One of the 
economies, and an important one, is that on which 
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I have been already examined by the Chairman, 
and that is the utilisation of the spare time, or 
the margin of time, that already exists in the 
clerical staff for the maintenance of offices, that is 
for the daily maintenance, of course. I agree 
quite with Messrs. Preece and Graves as far as 
my knowledge goes (but of the other districts it 
is very limited), that the supervising staff is ex- 
cessive, but I think that the present system must 
be very much modified to allow of the superin- 
tendents, they speak of, doing all the work thatis 
now done, and I think that one officer for the in- 
spection of the whole country is insufficient. 

2588. How many officers do you think would 
be required?—I think that, supposing the plan 
was adopted of dividing the country up into so 
many districts under superintendents, there should 
certainly not be less than three travelling officers 
to inspect that work, in addition, of course, to the 
work which would necessarily devolve upon them 
in other ways. I do not mean that their time 
should be exclusively devoted to inspection. 

2589. You do not know much about the 
general management from St. Martin’s of the 
telegraph system, do you?—I know something 
about it. 

2590. Do you think that there, perhaps, eco- 
nomies might be effected ?—On that I should not 
like to give an opinion. i 

2591. Do you know anything about the esti- — 
mates of expenses prepared by Mr. Scudamore — 
before the purchase of the telegraph, which cer- 
tainly were not verified afterwards ?—Nothing 
more than what I have seen; I have seen the 
Reports, and I have seen the results. 

2592. You would not be prepared to give any 
opinion as to the origin of the great discrepancies, 
would you ?—I think not. I think that the prin- 
cipal causes for the excessive cost of ordinary 
maintenance, in the first instance, was the arrange- 
ment with the railway companies, by which 
5-12ths of the system of wire was bodily handed 
over to them, to maintain in any way they pleased. 

2593. I meantin the general expenditure upon 
the system; that you have not gone into pro- 
ven ?—No, I have nothing to offer upon 
that. 

2594. Of course if you had charge of a much 
larger district, so as to be able to utilise your 
men in the way that has been proposed by an 
honourable Member, it might become necessary 
very much to increase the engineering staff of the 
army, might it not?—I do not think that Sir 
Lintorn Simmons in his evidence, naming 160 as 
the probable number which would meet the re-. 
quirements of the War Office, contemplated that 
the Royal Engineers should be increased in that 
proportion. , 

2595. You say that some economy would be 
effected by using the Royal Engineers. The 
view I rather want you to look .at is this: sup- 
posing thatthe civil engineering staff of the depart- 
ment were regulated upon the proper principles of 
economy (which I for one doubt whether they are 
at present), and supposing that the military sec- 
tion were also regulated on the same principles, 
would it not be clear that if you had to add 
largely to the military number, though you might 
not be increasing the amount, you would have to 
charge to the Post Office Estimates, you would 
still be increasing the charge on the country ; 
whether you put the whole of it to the Post 
Office, or a part of it to the military estimates and 

a part 
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a part of it to the Post Office Estimates ?—If you 
increase the Royal Engineers beyond the abso- 
lute wants of the country for time of war, you 
produce that result. The country provides an 
army for time for war; and it must also provide 
military telegraphists for time of war. If you 
employ more people than you want, you are, of 
course, saddling the country with too many men. 

2596. The expense to the country might be 
just the same, whether the whole of it appeared 
upon the Post Office Telegraph Estimates, or a 
part of it upon the Post Office Telegraph Esti- 
mates, and a part upon the Military Estimates ? 
—The pensions are less; there would be a saving 
there ; also, in the fact that you would be em- 
ploying a larger number of soldiers, whom I 
have described as only costing the country 41. 
a year each, as soldiers. 

2597. As far as your opinion goes, then, it ap- 
pears that the great advantage, which you think 
you have, is that you are able to dismiss men im- 
mediately, without any liability, if they do not 
prove effective in the performance of their tele- 
graph duties?—Yes; but I think it should be 
fairly stated that that power only compensates 
for other disabilities, as you may call them. 

2598: What are those ?—That is to say, that 
the civil employé has more inducement to keep 
his place (and in that, perhaps, my evidence is 
slightly conflicting with that which has been 
already given you), seeing that his livelihood 
entirely depends upon it, than the soldier, who 
knows that he is only sent back to the ranks ; 
and, therefore, I look upon the power that I 
have to get rid of my men, or rather to obtain 


their dismissal summarily to the ranks, as merely 


placing me in as good a position as those who 
have men under them who, when reported and 
got rid of, will lose their livelihood. I think 
that is the fair way of putting it. 


0.104. 
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2599. In the civil service there is, to a certain 
extent, the stimulus of promotion, which in your 
service 1s wanting, as I gather?—No; the soldier, 
while he remains in the postal telegraph service, has 
the same inducement as the civilian; intact, rather 
more; he gets his military promotion if entitled 
to it; and on account of continual changes his 
promotion in the department itself is more rapid. 
A lineman, for instance, would sooner become an 
inspector under me than in another division. 

2600. As far as the postal telegraph service is 
concerned, quite apart from the military view 
you think that the arguments for the em loy- 
ment of the Royal Engineers about balanced 
the arguments against it ?—I think that is about 
the fairest way of putting it; I should not like 
to put it in any other way. 

2601. On the military question, you under- 
stand that I do not ask you any questions ?— 
Yes. Lunderstand that you mean the advantages 


per sé. 


2602. Have you investigated at all the manage- 
ment of the telegraph system in foreign countries ? 
—In 1866 I examined into the systemin Germany, 
but without very much technical knowledge in 
the matter; and I could give you no information 
that would be of any use on that subject. 

2603. You would not be able to tell me, 
perhaps, whether you think that the general 
system of management, in Germany, for instance, 
of the telegraph department is more economical 
than that of England?—I should say most 
certainly that itis more economical; but that is 
because it does not labour under the disabilities 
that the system in England does labour under. 
It is not hampered by the difficulties and dis- 
abilities by which our system is hampered. 

2604. You have not since 1866 been able to 
investigate that subject?—No. 
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Mr. GEORGE VON CHAUVIN, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2605. WHat position do you at present’ hold? 
—I am Managing Director of the Direct United 
States Cable Company. - 

2606. How did: you aequire your telegraphic 
experience ?—I assisted my father, who was 
Director General of Telegraphs for a long: time 

rivately. 

2607. In Germany:?—In Germany. I then 
studied physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
telegraphy at,G6ttingen and Berlin; and I have 
entered the house of Siemens in Berlin, served 
as an apprentice, went to the Caucasus and built 
land lines; then came to London, served a 
considerable time in London as chief electrician 
to Messrs. Siemens, and then I went over during 
the Franco-Prussian War and acted as secretary 


to the Director General of Telegraphs during the 


war. 

2608. As secretary to your father, the Direc- 
tor General of Telegraphs, you acquired a con- 
siderable experience of the uses of telegraphy in 
modern warfare ?—Yes. 

2609. Will you describe to what services in 
the army telegraphs are specially useful in war- 
fare?—We used our telegraphs first for the 
arrangement of transports partly of ammunition, 
or of all that the commissariat wanted, and of 
transports and wounded soldiers or prisoners 
from the seat of war to our fortresses at home. 
We used the telegraph for the regulation of the 
traffic in the field railways, which was very 
heavy, and which frequently necessitated the 
shunting of ammunition trains to let a train with 
wounded soldiers pass by, or stopping a train 
with soldiers to let ammunition go past. We 
then used our telegraph for the investment of 
large fortresses like Paris and Metz, where it 
would have been utterly impossible to have an 
army large enough to conclude a girdle round 
the whole of the fortress, our line of attack being 
somewhat like 20 German miles round Paris. 
The field telegraph was there used for the pur- 
pose of bringing together, whenever the case re- 
quired it, in order to meet a sortie of the enemy, 
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or in order to make an attack, the necessary 
troops at the shortest’ possible notice. We 
further used the telegraph to keep the various 
corps of army operating in the centre, the north, 
the south, and in the east of France, in per- 
manent connection with the head-quarters of the 
staff at Versailles. We also used the telegraph 
to keep small detachments of independent corps, 
brigades, or divisions which independently operated 
against’ the smaller forces:of the enemy, in tele- 
graphic communication during the progress of 
marching, and to report: whenever. an engage- 
ment took place, what the effect of the engage- 
ment had been, who had been victorious, ‘and 
what the losses were on both sides, and what the 
probable consequences would be; and then 


instructions were furnished from head-quarters — 


to each division or army corps, as soon as might 
be, of the next steps to be taken. 

2610. I need not ask you whether the German 
army attached the greatest importance to the use 
of telegraphy in almost every operation which it 
undertook ?—I think it was perfectly recognised 
by all the officers that, without the telegraph, the 
late Franco-Prussian War could not have been 
conducted on this scale at all. It certainly was 
recognised by the then King of Prussia, who at 
Versailles gave testimony to his feeling, before 
all his general officers, by stating that without 
the telegraph we could not have done what we 
did. 

2611. Did not the German army employ three 
kinds of telegraphs in their war organisation ?— 
Yes, the first and the most advanced part of our 
telegraph system, so to speak, is the field tele- 
graph proper; it used to be during the late war, 
and presumably it would be again if another war 
should occur, under the command of a colonel of 
the Royal, Engineers, who had for a long time 
been attached for service to the telegraph depart- 
ment of the State. The officers under him were 
officers of the Royal Engineers, the men mostly 
military men, not necessarily engineers; they 
were taken from all sorts of troops, and also a 
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good many of the menwere civilians in ordinary 
time of peace. The duty of this part of the field 
telegraph organisation was to push on into the 
close proximity of the enemy; they did the ser- 
vice in ‘the trenches before Paris; they did the 
work of communication whenever an action was 
going on anywhere, and it was necessary to push 
forward almost into the fire of the enemy. The 
material which they used was exceedingly light, 
very light copper-wire, light poles which could 
be stuck into the ground by not too great an effort 
of aman ramming it down, and a large quantity 
of imsulated wire insulated with india-rubber 
which was rolled out as necessity arose. They 
were furnished with waggons, which, I believe, 
are in use now in this country, containing in- 
struments, a small battery, and a certain amount 


of wire, accommodation for an operator to sit in- 


and to write in; and those waggons could be 


_ taken about by a couple of strong horses ata 


pretty rapid pace, and the wire could be rolled 
out as it went along, and keep up communication 
with the troops behind. The second class of 
field telegraphs which we used were a sort of 
intermediary ; [ cannot translate the word, it 
was called etappen-teiegraphie: I do not know 
the word in English ‘for it. The duty of this 
part chiefly was to maintain telegraphic com- 
munication between the advanced ‘heads of our 
army corps and between those places which were 
in our possession,‘and which we had made centres 
of communication for ammunition, hospitals, and, 
as it were, the basis of operation for the more 
peaceful part of the warfare. There they linked 


themselves on to the ordinary network of the - 


State Telegraphs. The State Telegraphs extended 
as our progress into France was going on, its 
ordinary strong and well-built lines across the 
frontier taking up the'material which the enemy 
had left behind, ‘and as -we were gradually intro- 
ducing a postal system, sanitary arrangements, 
judges, and all the necessary machinery of civil 
service into the occupied provinces, we also in- 
troduced our ordinary State Telegraph system, 


- which waskept in constantcommunication with the 


outposts, furnished by the field telegraphy through 
the intermediary part of the telegraphs. In the 
same way these three corps might be compared to 
light skirmishers, to a more solid-advancing line, 
and then a solid mass of reserves; the materials 
which they used were very light in the ‘first 
iImstance, were of mtermediate size and quality 
for the second class, and were the ordinary heavy 
materials for the third elass. 

2612. From what you have described to-us, is 
it your opinion that soldiers must be specially 
trained for telegraphic purposes in the field, and 
‘that civilians could not ‘supply their place ?—1 
believe that a soldier‘would require a good train- 
ing to be of any use in the field as a telegraphist; 
and I also believe that a civilian, asa rule, would 
be of very little use. It would be difficult and 
very irksome to place him under martial law, 
and operations cannot very well be conducted in 
an enemy’s country without having everybody 
under your command under martial law. Then 
civilians are liable’ to grumble at the ascommoda- 


‘tion which is given’to' them if it is’poor, «which 


is unfortunately usually so in a campaign; a 
‘soldier knows that he'has to’ put up with it, and 
expects nothing ‘else. ‘Another reasonwhich ‘is 
‘wery: potent is, that you (cannot ‘expect a ervilian 
~ 190,104. 
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who has made'up his:mind to be a telegraph man 
for the rest of his life, and to workin a peaceful 
occupation, to sit in front of an enemy who is 
firing away at him, and to risk his life for the 
purpose of sending a couple of messages, whereas 
a soldier who has made up his mind when he 
joined the army that one of these days he might 
have his brains blown out by a bullet, cannot 
expect anything else, and will sit down to it.as to 
his ordinary occupation. 

2613. Were the telegraphists employed in the 
Prussian Army during the war all trained in the 
State Telegraphs?—They were all trained in 
the State Telegraphs, and they might be described 
as belonging to two classes; the first class were 
soldiers who were taken from the ranks during 
time of peace ‘from almost all ‘sorts of arms. 
There were infantry soldiers, cavalry, artillery- 
men, engineers, and so on. ‘They were put for 


a certain time into the offices of the State Tele-. 


graph Department, and did the ordinary work of 


-a telegraph operator, of a telegraph linesman, of 


a battery-man, and all the various duties which 
it is necessary to perform in the)ordmary tele- 
graph department. They were placed under the 
command of the Civil Service officers over:them, 
and there was practically no distinction between 
them and the ordinary civilian who was em- 
ployed by the Government, but this was the 
smallest class of trained military telegraphists 
which we obtained ; what really furnished us with 
a very large class of men, who were at. once 
soldiers and telegraph men wherever a war broke 
out (and we'had ‘three wars, m all of which we 
used a good deal the field telegraph), was the 
fact that in Germany, formerly in Prussia, a 
soldier who has served his'time as a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and:who has borne good conduct, 
is entitled:to employment under the Civil Ser- 
vice ; by that means, not only the army obtaims 
a rather better supply of men for their non com- 
amissioned officers, but it furnishes to the Tele- 
‘graph Department a large class of men who, 
although not very smart operators, are yet very 


reliable men, and for the purposes of war are’ 


perfectly indispensable. I do not know what 
proportion of our ordinary telegraph operators in 
Germany have formerly served ‘for a lengthened 
period inthe army, but I should think it was a 
very large one; and the difficulty which we 
found whenever war broke out was not how to 
offer an inducement to our telegraph men to join 
the troops, but how to console those who were 
ordered to remain at: home: they.all wanted to 
0. 
2614. Then you consider the German practice 
of giving well-conducted,soldiers whenever they 
retire from active service a right to serve in 
civil offices in times of peace is a very good 
arrangement ?—It is.a very good arrangement for 
the purposes of furnishing a staff of military 
telegraphists for time of war. I would not abso- 
lutely say that it.is conducive to the efficiency of 
the telegraph department in times of peace, 
because the young:man who is*trained up as an 
operator no doubt works at a higher speed, and 
would probably bea cheaper ‘man than ‘an old 
non-commissioned officer, ‘but it introduces a 
certain-element of discipline and esprit de corps 


into the telegraph service which ‘has ‘been found 
to answer very well, and to be very ‘whole- 


some. 
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2615. Are you aware that lately in Germany 
there has been a disposition to fuse the postal 
and telegraph services ?— Yes. 

2616. What is your opinion as to the working 
of that ?—As far as my own experience goes, I 
should think it was decidedly a mistake. 

2617. Why so?—The telegraph service used. 
to be combined with the postal service when it 
was still very young, about, I should say, 19 or 20 
years ago. It was then separated and it was 
found to be expedient to use for the particularly 
technical work which is required in telegraphy a 
special set of men who were not taken out of the 
ordinary set of Post Office employés, who were 
not liable to be removed again back into the ranks 
of the Post Office employés, so that a man might 
make it the study of his life, his entire profession 
to be a telegraphic man and to remain a tele- 
graphic man; I know that lately after the death 
of Colonel Meydam, who succeeded my father as 
Director General of Telegraphs, the Postmaster 
General took over the administration of the Tele- 
graphs Department, and I know that a great 
many employés who were exclusively telegraph 
employés, up to the present moment have already 
been removed into other branches of. the postal 
service proper. But Ido not think that in the 
long run it will create any great satisfaction among 
the telegraphing public, and I have very strong 
reasons to believe that it has already created a 
very intense dissatisfaction among the telegraph 
employés themselves. They looked forward to 
their service as being practically their own. 
They felt that with the constant new develop- 
ments which the science of telegraphy and applied 
electricity undergoes from day to day, it was 
necessary that men who should organise and 
maintain and utilise the telegraph service of the 
country should have nothing else to occupy their 
time but the very topics of telegraphy ; that they 
should be able to give the whole of their time to 
it, and that nobody who was not really an ex- 
perienced telegraph man should have anything 
to do with the telegraph service. 


2618. But in the working of the German tele-. 


graphic system, up to the present time has it not 
been the case that the question of efficiency has 
always been looked to, and the question of reve- 
nue never ?—As far as my personal recollections 
go, and that would be within a time of about 
three years ago, I believe that the system has 
never been looked upon as a source of revenue, 
and that whenever surplus was realised it was 
employed towards the extensiort of lines. 

2619. Do you think that equally applicable to 
the English system, the Post Office being a di- 
rect revenue department of the State ?—I think 
I would rather not have an opinion about the 
applicability to English circumstances ; I have a 
very strong opinion as to its applicability in my 
own country. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


2620. I suppose the postal system was hardly 
so highly developed in Germany as it was in 
England upon the introduction of telegraphy ; 
therefore, the telegraph had a better chance of 
early development in the hands of the State than 
in this country ?—It certainly was not so de- 
veloped, because it was a considerable time 
ago. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2621. I understood you to say that in case of 
war there would be a great difficulty in prevent- 
ing the telegraph officials from entering the mili- 


tary service?—No, I beg your pardon; the | 
difficulty would be not to offend all those men. 


who were not told off for war duty, and who have 
been looking forward to it as a sort of remunera- 
tion for past good conduct. They do not enter 
the military service; they remain in the tele- 
graph service, but they are told off for military 
service. 

2622. Will you give the Committee your 


reasons for that opinion ?—The great reason is 


that almost everybody has been an old soldier, 
and that the soldierlike element in Prussia is so 
strong that whenever there is a war everyone 
wants to take part in it. 

2623. Would serving in the field in the tele- 
graph department absolve them from other mili- 
tary service?—Yes, it would, and the greater 
quantity of those men have gone through their 
military obligations towards their country, and 
have absolved themselves already ; they are not 
young men, but mostly non-commissioned officers, 
therefore they are not under military obligation 
at all; but they preter to go into the field, first, 
as old soldiers liking to take part in what the 
army is doing; secondly, of course, because their 
pay is an increased one. 

2624. You mean that their military obligations 
have already ceased ?— With most of them. 

2625. But not all?—Not with all; of course 
a man who would be told off for military service 
as a telegraph man would not be called in for 
any other purpose. 

2626. Might not one reason be that by enter- 
ing the telegraph department they would avoid 
all other kinds of military service, which might 
be more dangerous to them ?—E ven if the reason 
existed, which would only be in very rare cases, 
it would not work practically, because no man 
would have a chance of being sent to the seat 
ot war who had just at the last moment entered 
the telegraphic service; the men who are sent 


out are all drawn from old employés, who are — 


trustworthy and well known to their superiors. 
2627. Still there might be such cases ?—I 
should not think so. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


2628. You said you thought it would be very 
objectionable to have the telegraph and postal 
service in Germany worked in combination ?— 
Yes ; my opinion is it will not work well. 

2629. You have had no experience of whether 
it does work well or not?—No, I have nothing 
else but the opinions which have been expressed 
to me by a quantity of old telegraph employés 
when I was lately in Germany about a year 
ago. 

2630. Had the two systems ever been worked 
together in Germany ?—They used to be worked 
together in the beginning about 19 or 20 years 
ago; but they were then separated. 


Mr. John Holms. 


2631. Was it only non-commissioned officers 
you said received appointments on leaving the 
army in the telegraphic service ?—I believe so.. 
I do not believe the grade which is above the 
private has a right, but I am not sure. 

2632. For how many, years generally has a 

non- 
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non-commissioned officer served before he could 
obtain an appointment ?—TI am not sure, I think 
it is 12. 

Colonel 4lexander. 

2633. As a matter of fact all the telegraphists 
in North Germany, I suppose, are liable to 
military service, are they not. Almost all the 
people employed in the telegraph department at 
Berlin are liable to military service at some time 
of their lives ?—Iam not quite sure; I have been 
trying to remember. I am under the impression 
they are exempt from military service, but I 
would not like to state. 

2634. Exempt as telegraphists*— As tele- 
graphists. At this moment I am under the im- 


_ pression, but I am not sure that I am right. 


2635. Is it not a fact that all the State Tele- 
graphs in North Germany were during the war 
under the direction of military officers ?—They 
were under the direction of General von 
Chauvin, who was a general in the engineers. 

2636. In time of peace are there two sets of 
matériel kept, one for the military, and the other 
for civilian telegraphists?—I believe that the 
engineers, who are told off for telegraph service, 


_ get a certain quantity of matériel, and I suppose 


they do it more for the purpose of practice than 
anything else. As far as 1 know, almost all the 
matériel is kept by the State Department. 

2637. The reason I asked you was because 
Sir J. L. A. Simmons, in his evidence, said it 
was much more economical to keep one than two 
sets of matériel? Yes, I believe there is very 
little, if any, matériel kept by the Military De- 


partment, and I think it is practically all kept 


by the State Department. 

2638. You were asked about the Etappen Tele- 
graph Service, which is in fact the telegraph 
reserve, which keeps up the line of communica- 
tion ?—-Yes, in this sense it might be called the 
reserve. It would practically be what the con- 
nection between a far outpost and the reserve 
force is. 

2639. It is an intermediate telegraph ?— Yes. 

2640. So that, in point of fact, from what you 
say, there is, I understand, no analogy whatever 
between the civilians employed in the English 
Postal Telegraph Department and those em- 
ployed in the Telegraph Department of Berlin ? 
—Very little. We have very few employés in 
the German service who enter young, and as 
civilians. 

Mr. Meldon. 

2641. In Prussia do they avail themselves of 

female service as much as they do in England ?— 


No, very little. 


Mr. Ripley. _ 

2642. During the time of the siege of Paris 
you said that Paris was invested entirely by a 
system of telegraphic communication ?—It was 
only possible to keep up the investment by a 
system of telegraphic communication. 

2643. Will you state generally the number of 
telegraphic stations which existed in Paris at 
that time?—I suppose the number was about 
20 or 24. 

2644, From point to point instantaneous com- 
munication was, in point of fact, kept up?— 
Yes. 

2645. And it was as you said invaluable ?—I 
recollect distinctly that during the sortie of the 
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2nd December against Champigny and Brie I 
happened to be in a station where the mes- 
sages passed to and fro, ordering battalions of 
infantry to advance, then asking for some cavalry, 
then ordering artillery, countermanding their 
movements and sending them to another point, 
and eventually bringing up a brigade at the 
right moment to repél the attack. 

2646. Looking at Berlin, for instance, with 20 
or 30 different telegraphic points in various parts 
of the city, is that a desirable thing to be esta- 
blished for the purpose of giving facilities—local 
telegraphs ?—I think we could not do without 
them. 

2647. They do exist ?—They do exist. They 
do not exist anything like to the extent that they 
do in England, but I should look upon it as a 
defect that they do not exist so largely. 

2648. Do you suppose they do exist in England 
to any large extent ?—Yes, there are very many 
stations all over London. 


2649. I mean provincial towns ?—I have not 
sufficient knowledge of English provincial towns. 

2650. You consider the system avery desirable 
one, and one of great value ?—I think it is ex- 
ceedingly desirable for business purposes. 

2651. Is it better in working a system of that 
kind that you should have one central point to 
which all telegrams should be sent, and again 
sent out to the various districts, or that each 
telegraph station should communicate to the next 
one, directly, any message it has to send ?—If 
the network is not too large I think a central 
point will facilitate, to a certain extent, the com- 
munication, but in London I should think it 
would be almost impossible to have a central 
point and to work it with any ease, because the 
number of messages must be exceedingly large. 

2652. You think the labour, in point of fact, 
of transmitting a message from a district station 
to a central station, and then sending it out would 
not be very material?—It would not be very 
material, I think, in a place with not too large a 
population where the amount of traffic was not 
very heavy; it would certainly simplify ac- 
counts. 

2653. Have you had any experience of the 
system which is adopted in London, to some ex- 
tent now, of using pneumatic tubes, by which 
messages can be transmitted directly ?>—Yes; I 
have seen.a great deal of it in Berlin, and, so 
far as I know, it has always answered very 
well. 

2654. The system is now working there ?— 
Yes. 

2655. Do you know the extent and length of 
any pneumatic tube which can be worked ?—-No, 
I do not. 

2656. Personally, you have not had any actual 
working experience ?—No, I have never super- 
intended the working of a pneumatic tube. 

2657. You declined to give an opinion with 
reference to what might be desirable here ; would 
you consider that in Germany the primary ques- 
tion should be one of giving the greatest facility 
to the public rather than any question as to mere 
payment of revenue to the State from the tele- 
graph service ?—Yes, I think so; there are two 
objects which have been always held in view; at 
all events, during the late telegraph administra- 
tion; I cannot say that it is still the case, but I 
imagine so; the first is to furnish the public with 
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as many facilities as possible without increasing 
the amount of expenditure over that of revenue ; 
and the second point which has always been kept 
in view, to a very prominent extent, was the 
necessity of military telegraphy in case of war. 

2658. I was speaking of the public con- 
venience; in your opinion, it is of primary im- 
portance that the public: should be served 
thoroughly well, I will not say absolutely irre- 
spective of cost, but reasonably within the limits 
of the proceeds ?—I believe so. 


“Dr. Cameron. 


2659. Is the charge for telegraphy throughout 
Germany uniform ?—No, I do not believe that it 
is. I think there are two charges. I am not 
sure. 

2660. Is it uniform throughout the different 
kingdoms ?—Yes. 

2661. There is no smaller sum chargeable on 
local telegraphs?—There was at one time a 
much smaller charge within the circuit of Berlin 
itself, but I do not know whether that has been 
maintained. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


2662. Have the charges been reduced for 
telegrams ?—The charges have been continually 
reduced since the starting of State telegraphy. 
They used to be very hich in the first instance, 
aud they were brought down continually. 

2663. You say the surplus is employed for the 
extension of the telegraphs; is it merely em- 
ployed for the extension, and in no other way, to 
benefit the public as in the way of reduction of 
charges or any other way ?—I believe that all 
the reductions of charges have brought in such 
an increase of traffic that they were paying 
themselves, and that the surplus was expended 


‘to provide places with telegraphic facilities which 


would not be able to pay the expense of the 
facilities if they had no subsidy from that source. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


2664. What is the present price of.a tele gram 
from one part of Prussia to another ?—I am 
not sure; [I believe it is about 1s. 

2665. A mark, I suppose ?—Yes. 

2666, You have been how long in England? 
—I have, off and on, been about five years in 
England; I have been repeatedly away. 

2667. Have you studied the Enghsh system 
of management of telegraphs ?—Not of the Go- 
vernment service ; I understand the management 
of the private companies’ service. 

2668. Therefore you are not in a position to 
say whether you think very considerable econo- 
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mies might be made in the management. of the ~ © 


Government service ?—I could not say anything 
about that. 

2669. Prima facie, 1 suppose you would be of 
opinion that if a number of different companies 
were amalgamated under one head; whether it 
be the Government or any other head, there 
ought to be a very considerable economy ?— 
There might be; it would very much depend on 
the circumstances of the case. 

2670. Economy in management and super- 
vision ?—No doubt a few salaries might be saved 
by having a few superior employés less, but the 
bulk of the staff would be wanted after the amal- 
gamation as well as before. 

2671. The telegraph staff ?—Yes. 

2672. You cannot say, therefore, looking at 
the Government management, what improve- 
ments you would suggest, because you have not 
considered that matter?—I do not understand 
enough about it, because I have never given suf- 
ficient attention to it. I might form an opinion 
if I were to look into it, but I am not prepared 
to state one. 

2673. Who is the present’ Director General in 
Germany ?—I do not know under whose special 
charge the telegraphs are at this moment. They 
are under the charge of the Postmaster General, 
Mr. Stephan. 

2674. Did 
considered the facilities for telegraphing are 
greater in England than in Germany ?—1 be- 
lieve so. 

2675. In what way ?—The number of offices 
for the same area is larger. 

2676. Do you mean in London only as com- 
pared with Berlin, or all over the country ?—I 
presume it would be so even all over the country. 

2677. Consequently you do not think that any 
great benefit to a service could be infused by 
adding very largely to the number of small sta- 
tions in villages, &c., not any very great benefit 
in the sense of increasing the revenue ?—I 
should not think any increase of revenue would 
be obtained ; the only thing that would be ob- 
tained would be to give the public rather more 
facilities, gradually educating them up to use the 
telegraph still more than now. 

2678. The honourable Member for Bradford 
asked whether you thought sufficient facilities 
were being given, and I wanted to ascertain 
whether, in your opinion, there were any com- 
pensating advantages for increasing so largely 
the number of stations in the way he appears to 
suggest ?—The only advantage would be that 
you would educate the public, but on commercial 
grounds certainly there would be no advantage. 


Mr. RicHarp Hosson, called in ; and Hxamined. 


Chairman, 

2679. You are Postmaster of Glasgow, are 
you not /—Yes, 

2680. Were you at one time a surveyor as 
well as postmaster ?—I was in the surveyor’s 
department.as surveyor and surveyor’s clerk for 
213 years. 

2681. Is it not the case that, as I have asked 
you to come and give evidence here, yow wish 
your views should be considered as individual 


Chairmen—continued. 
views, and not ntcessafily those of the Pést 
Office ?— Most decidedly.. 

2682. Is Glasgow a very large’ post office 
It is acvery large office ; the’ population’ of the 
city is about 600,000. ; 

2683. How wiany clerks are employed in 
purely clerical duties at} your office’ as regaids 
telegraphing ?—One; I assume you mean in 
correspondence. 

2684, Yes? 


J understand you to say that you ee 
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(2684. Yes ?--Qne clerk. 

2685. And in the post office also? —Another 
clerk. 

2686. What is, the cost. of, this clerical force ?— 
In the telegraph force I have.a clerk, on. the fifth 
class, on the scale of 22s. to 27s. a week; his 
actual pay is 22.s. 

2687. You have a chief telegraph superinten- 
dent, have not you?—I have 

2688. What is the character of his duties ?— 
He is responsible for the well-working of the 
instrument room, and also of the branch offices 
- outside the chief office. 

2689. The Glasgow postmaster also acts as 
surveyor to the sub-post office of his town ?—Of 
his, own town, and of his own sub-oflices. 

2690. Does the superintendent of telegraphs 
employ any portion of his time in clerical tele- 
graph duties?—Probably about an hour a day. 

2691. And the rest of his time ?—He is entirely 
in the instrument:room and at the out offices, 
inspecting them, and seeing that the work is 
going on properly. 

2692. With a small superintending staff of 
this kind, how do you meet any extra press of 
work ?—What sort of work; writing work ? 

2693. Both of one and the other ?—For any 
extra press of writing work, I take a clerk 
out of the instrument room after half-past one 
when the work falls off. I have no. extra super- 
_imtendence because the force is sufficient at all 
| times. 

2694. What are your own hours of attendance 
at the office ?—Usually from 10 to four; peri- 
odically I am on duty for 24 hours together, 
because I go round every duty. 

2695. Are youfully occupied all that time ?— 
Not fully occupied from 10 to four. 


-2696. You could take other work if it were 
necessary ?—I could take other work if it were 
necessary. I may add that I have reduced my 
own work very largely. 

2697. How ?—By getting rid of extra cor- 

respondence and by curtailing the amount of 
paper work, as far as I possibly can. 
- 2698. Have you curtailed stationery to any 
material extent ?—I have reduced the supply of 
stationery from about 50 reams to 15 in the 
year. 

2699. Do you consider there is obviously a 
great deal of paper reporting which could be 
curtailed with advantage?—There was a great 
deal of paper work that was unnecessary in the 
office itself. I do not mean going from the office 
to head-quarters,' but in the office itself. 


2700, How many messages are done at your 
office in an ordinary day, and in what you would 
call the busiest day?—In_an ordinary day, 
between nine and six, { should think about 9,000 
messages; in a busiest day counting transmitted 
double, about 14,000, 

2701. How many messages for each clerk 
would this give for the day and for each hour ?— 
Including or excluding the news clerks? 

2702. First, excluding them?—For a busy 
day it would give about 66 messages per clerk 
per day, or about a little over eight per hour. 

2703. Including , the press messages ‘—They 
are not included. I have no return of them. 
They come in large numbers, and there are about 
20 clerks employed on press work. 
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2704. And how many clerks on private work ? 
—About 180. 

2705. Have you considered the reasons why 
the telegraphic system at present is not remune- 
rative ?-—In my own view I think that we have 
greater facilities than we have work for, and con- 
sequently we are working at a greater cost than 
we otherwise should do. For example, I think 
we could do twice, perhaps three times, the 
amount of work with the existing force. 

2706. Before we come to. that, several reasons 
have been given in evidence, first, that the rate 
is too low; second, that the press rates are so low 
that the wires are flooded with work and cannot 
pay; next, that the ordinary force is excessive ; 
and lastly, that the railway agreements are more 
in favour of the railways than the postal system ; 
do you think any of these is the primary cause 
why the system does not pay ?—Not any one in 
itself. I think all combined are. 

2707. I think you ‘have stated that another 
additional reason is, that you consider the wires 
and the clerks are not sufficiently worked ?— 
They are not sufficiently worked. We have only 
work for about two-and-a-half hours; that is 
when there. is a press. 


Mr. Selater-Booth. 


2708. I take your answer to mean that from 
your experience, the reason why the telegraphs 
do not pay was, because you had not work 
enough ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


2709. You apply your experience as a general 
rule ?—As.a general rule. 

2710. Is that state of things not a natural re- 
sult of the difficulty of organising a new system 
at starting, with no experience?—I think so; 
partly because our clerks were not experienced, 
and we required a larger number of clerks and 
more wires to do the work than we do now. 

2711. Is it not the case that at the present 
moment the Post Office. is, making experiments 
with Glasgow to ‘try a fuller development of. the 
wires by the Baines’ system ?— Yes. 

2712. And the automatic system ?—The auto- 
matic system has always been in operation. 

2713. How many hours per day would you 
consider the wires were fully filled and could not 
do more work practically ?—For about two hours 
as regards my own office, between 11 and one. 

2714. During the other hours, if you had work 
the wires could, perform it ?—Yes. 

2715. Has the result, de you think, anything 
to do with the attempt of the Post Office to have 
a 10 minutes’ standard of transmission all over the 
country ?—I think so; because if your wire can 
earry the work at the very busiest hour of the 
day with a delay not exceeding 15, minutes, it 
must be in excess of the requirements after the 
busiest hour. 

2716. Do you consider, for instance, that the 
10 minutes’ standard is necessary for local traffic 
around one telegraphic centre ?—For local work 
there should be no delay. Taking my own 
office, for communication from: Glasgow to any 
outlying place, four or five miles away, there 
should be no delay whatever, otherwise the 
telegram would be of no use. 

2717. A local means of isending a message 
might be substituted, you mean ?—Yes, 
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2718. Do you think the same reason applies in 
two distant points, for instance, Glasgow and 
London ?—I do not think it does. I think a 
half-hour or three-quarter hour service to London 
is an extremely good service. 

2719. Do you mean half an hour or three- 
quarter hour service from point to point 7—From 
point to point. 

2720. Does not that involve a considerably 
larger amount of time before the message is de- 
livered ?—I mean from the time that it is handed 
in until it goes out for delivery; till it is in the 
hands of the messenger to deliver. 

2721. Could that be done for all classes of 
messages from distant points without destroying 
the traffic, for example, for messages on the Stock 
Exchange, and so on ?—Any delay of stock work 
is fatal 1o work. I have noticed frequently that 
when the wires have been working badly, and 
there has been 20 minutes’ delay on the Stock 
Exchange work, the work has gone down by 
more than a half. 

2722. It would only do for a certain class of 
messages ’—For ordinary commercial work. 

2723. Supposing you had enough supply of 
messages to be continuous, and used duplex 
circuits, or a Baines’ circuit, such as you are 
using now, you think a much larger amount of 
work could be got through and distributed over 
a day ?—A great deal more. 

2724. How many circuits have you from Glas- 
gow to London just now ?—KHight altogether ; 
two, Stock Exchange; one, news; and five ordi- 
nary circuits. 

2725. Supposing you had a full supply of 
work upon the duplex or Baines’ circuit system, 
how many wires would do?—Of Stock Exchange 
or ordinary messages? 

2726. Ordinary messages ?—On a good work- 
ing day, that would be about 80 to 85 messages 
per hour; on an average working day, about 50 
messages per hour. 

2727. Have you prepared a tabular statement 
of the hourly work of the London and Glasgow 
circuit at full capacity ?—I have. (Lhe same was 
handed in.) ; 

2728. You have divided that into the capacity 
of the wires according to the state of the weather? 
—Yes. 

2729. Dividing the weather into good weather 
and ordinary weather ?—Yes. 

2730. Its state produces very different results? 
—Yes. 

2731. Will you state some general facts about 
that table for the information of the Committee ?— 
For instance, give us the number of messages per 
hour that you obtain from a Wheatstone in good 
weather ?—Highty messages an hour. 

2732. And in ordinary weather ?—About 50. 

2733. Now I take the duplex in the same way? 
—Lighty-six in good weather and about 50 in 
ordinary weather. 

2734. And with the Baines ?—One hundred 
and twenty in good, and 100 in ordinary; but I 
have done 149 on the Baines. 

2735. One hundred and twenty is a fair 
average ?—A very fair average. 

2736. The number of clerks is considerably 
increased in working both the duplex and the au- 
tomatic system, is it not ?—It is; for an ordinary 
Wheatstone you require four clerks; you require 
a puncher or two punchers very often, and two 
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writers; for a Baines you cannot get full results 
without six or seven clerks, 

2737. The expenditure upon the clerks is met | 
by the large increased capacity of the wire under | 
these systems ?— And by requiring fewer wires. | 

2738. I suppose upon this table if you take | 


the messages per hour, and multiply by eight | 


working hours, you would get your possible mes- | 
sages per day or the full capacity of the wire?— | 


Yes. 


2739. What is the working cost of a wire from | 
Glasgow to London ?—Do you mean the force of — | 


clerks ¢ 7 

2740. No, I mean altogether ?—You pay lla | 
mile way leave, and 1/7. a mile for maintenance, 
that would give you $00/. as your permanent 
charge; then there is the cost of the clerks who 
work the wire at each end. There is a propor- 
tion of cost for office rent, fire, light, and super- 
intendence; altogether you might put the cost — 
of a wire without the clerks’, services at all at 
about 1,300 U. a year. 

2741. Supposing you had any system by which 
you could get the full capacity of the wire, what 
net receipts can you expect from such a wire ?— 
If I filled it? | 

2742. Yes, if you obtained the full working — | 
capacity ?—At the present rates about 5,000/. a 
year. | i 

2743. Is it not the case just now that you have’ | 
not a continuous supply of messages to fillthe 
wire if you desired 1t?— We cannot fill a wire, 
and do not in practice fill the wires, except be- 
tween 11 and one. 

2744. Using the full capacity of a wire as you 


propose, implies that you take a continuous flow 


of messages into your office without delay ?— 
Perhaps if I give you astatement of the messages 
during each hour for a day, it will give youa 
better idea: between 9 and 10, I had 236 mes- 
sages of all sorts; between 10 and 11, 522; be- 
tween I1 and 12, 663; between 12 and i,j 711; 
between 1 and 2, 631; between 2 and 3, 544; 
between 3 and 4,472; between 4 and 5, 424; 
after 5, and up to 10 o’clock at night, 688; after 
10 o’clock at night, and up to 6 the next 
morning, 107; after 6 the next morning, and up 
to 9, 294. 

2745. Then according to your present plan, 
you could not without considerable delay, employ 
the Baines’ circuit right through the day ?—On 
all automatic circuits, there is an initial delay of 
about 10 minutes, becase you must punch your 
messages, and you wait until you have received 
the batch from the sending office before your 
turn is to send yours away. 

2746. Is it not the very essence of the system, 
that as soon as you have run five or 10 messages 
through the instrument, you onght to have an- 
other five or 10 ready to follow ?—So we have, 
if in full work. 

2747. That is what I rather put; but when 
you begin to slack off, you would not be able to 
fill up the full capacity of the wire at the slack 
periods of the day ?—We do not fill them up at 
the slack periods of the day. 

2748. To produce the full capacity of the wire 
which you have described to the Committee, it 
would be necessary to obtain more and better 
regulated work, would not it?—It would; that 
is to say, the work must come in gradually 
throughout the day. 

2749. Have 
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2749. Have you any suggestions to make to 
the Committee by which you could obtain greater 
work, I mean for instance, in cheapening tele- 
graphs, or any other means of obtaining greater 
work, which would employ an automatic system 
better ?—I do not think you can cheapen tele- 
graphs unless you took away the privilege of the 
free address. 

2750. Has not the public become thoroughly 
accustomed to obtain free addresses ? — They 
have. aN 

2751. Do you think you could take away that 
privilege without giving them some compensation 
for it?—No; I do not think you could. 

2752. What compensation would you propose 
to give them ?—I would give them a short mes- 
sage for 6 d. 

2753. Including the address? — Including ad- 
dress. 

2784. Do you mean 12 words ?—Twelve words 
including the address. 

2755. How would you propose to deal with 
telegraphs of 12 wordsf—At present, I would 
make the next charge of 1 s. for 24 words, includ- 
ing the address. 

2756. From 12 to 24 would be 1s.?—Yes. 

2757. And after 24 words?—Then I would 
either give a rate per word, or a rate for a num- 
ber of words; that is, either charge so much a 
word, or so much for a group of words. 

2758. A halfpenny per word?—A halfpenny 
per word, or 3 d. for six words. 

2759. You think that the lowering of the rate 
to 6d. for 12 words would tap a new source of 
supply ?—Socially, it would; a very large source 
of supply. For example, take Govan, which is 


four miles from Glasgow; men have to go down 


to see shipbuilders and others, and they could 
constantly telegraph instead of sending a mes- 
senger, ‘‘ Can you meet me at such an hour?” 
At present, we do not have those local messages. 

2760. Is it chiefly through local messages 
you would expect to gain increased traftic ?— 
Largely. 

2761. Would that help you for your London 
wires, for instance ?—-We should often get 6 d. 
messages when we do not now get any, I 
think. 

2762. You think it would largely increase?— 
Yes. 

2763. Have you any suggestions to make with 
regard to railway messages?—We do all the 
railway work at present under a system of passes, 
and there pass through my office about 85 rail- 
way messages a day of the average length of 24 
words; those messages often fill our wires at a 
time of the day when we have a good deal of 
commercial work, and the passes are signed by 
anybody, and are often not exclusively on rail- 
way business. 

2764. You think it would be wise to try and 
get some new agreements with the railways by 
which these messages should be paid for?—I 
think so. 

2765. Have you any suggestion to make about 
modification of press rates?—We cannot make 
the press rates pay at present; I mean where 
they pay 2d. for each extra copy. The sum of 
2d. will not pay the clerk’s wages at each end 
of the wire where he has to transmit a long 
message. 

2766. You suggest what?—That the press 
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should pay the ordinary press rate to each fresh 
town, that is, 12 per 75 and per 100 words, 
according to the time of day. 


Dr. Cameron. 


; 2767 . That is the suggestion of the Postmaster, 
is it not ?—I do not know. 


Chairman. * 

2768. And per copy ?—Per copy, in the same 
town, what they do at present, 2 d. 

2769. Have you any suggestion to make with 
regard to Stock Exchange messages ?—I think 
Stock Exchange messages should pay double 
rates. j 

2770. Why ?—Because we set apart for them 
wires exclusively for their own use, which they 
do not fill except for about an hour a day. 

2771. Do you require a higher class of clerks 
to work them?—You require the very best 
clerks you can, and trained clerks, because there 
are so many abbreviations. 

772. There may be a reason for giving the 
press cheap facilities; do you see any reason for 
giving the Stock Exchange messages peculiarly 
easy facilities as regurds speed and price ?-—Only 
that the more facilities you give them the greater 
amount of work you get from them. 

2773. Have you ever thought of establishing 
express rates for express messages ?—I have, for 
this reason, that constantly merchants have come 
to me and asked to get a message through at 
once, stating that it is of the very greatest im- 
portance that they should get it through, at the 
time when there is probably a breakdown with 
wires, or when from other causes there may be 
delay of an hour or an hour-and-a-half. 

2774. You think they would be willing to pay 
for giving them priority ?—I have had offers of 
as much as 5 /. to get a message through. 

2775. Have you thought of the system that 
the telegraph companies I think once adopted, 
of authorisg the payment of money by tele- 

ram ?—Yes. 

2776. What is your opinion about that ?—I 
think we might use it as well as the telegraph 
companies did; they used to charge 3 per cent. 
for every sum they transmitted; for example, 
aman wanted to retire a bill, and he did not 
want to go to the bank because it might injure 
his credit; he used to go to the old telegraph 
companies and deposit the money; they had a 
code of cypher which they sent to London, that 
a certain sum of money was paid in and the bill 
was retired in London, through the agency of 
the Electric Telegraph Company, I think. 

2777. If I understand you, you think that the 
future revenue of the Telegraph Company ought 
to be made better by developing traffic in every 
direction ?—I do. 

2778. In directions in which the development 
has scarcely been sought at present ?—Just so. 

2779. I forgot to ask one or two questions 
about addresses; you proposed to take away from 
the public the free addresses, giving them as a 
compensation a cheaper telegram in lieu of it ?>— 
Yes. 

2780. Is it not the case that the public could 
economise very much the addresses without 
much inconvenience to themselves?—By adopting 
a system of abbreviation as they do in foreign 
telegrams, 

Q3 
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2781. Are you aware that the number of 
words upon the average of iiland addresses is 
about 13 ?—I make. them about 12. 

2782. In London, I think, they made them 
about 13 in several reports; are you aware that 
the number of words in an American address is 
three ?—I am. 

2783. That the number of words in Indian 
addresses are four, and that the number of words 
in continental addresses are five-and-a-half?—I 
was not aware of that. I know that in all foreign 
messages the merchants in the habit of using 
them register their addresses; for example, a man 
registers a word “‘ Mercator,” and his telegraphic 
address is “ Mercator, Glasgow.” J have in my 
delivery room a copy of this, saying that ‘ Mer- 
cator, Glasgow,” is to go to such an address,.so 
that he need only have transmitted to him a 
telegram addressed ‘‘ Mercator, Glasgow,” instead. 
of, say, Messrs. J. & J. Robb, 87, Virginia-street, 
Glasgow. My 


Mr, Cavendish Bentinck. 
2784. That is from abroad ?— Yes. 


Chairman. 


2785. That would not do for ordinary ad- 
dresses ?—For people in the habit of using 
telegraphs. 

2786. Not for ordinary domestic telegraphs? 
—Not for the ordinary public. 

2787. Do not you think in the ordinary 
domestic telegraphs, they would very much 
abbreviate their addresses if they were obliged 
to get it into. a.small compass ?—lI think so; for 
example, they would not give the fuli address of 
the sender. A man frequently telegraphs to his 
wife and he gives his whole address, whereas his 
simple name would do. 


Mr. Seluter-Booth. 


2788. Do not the forms of the telegraph indi- 
cate that you must give your address ?—You 
may write it at the bottom of the form, but not 
necessarily transmit) it. 


Chatrman. 


2789. Have you considered the pneumatic 
tube system at all,as a means of economising 
transmissions through wires in a locality ?—One 
of my superintendents did. I have not per- 
sonally. 

2790. Has he made a report to you on the 
subject ?— He made a report which I have sub- 
mitted. 

2791. What was the substance of the report ? 
—His report was this. He suggested that the 
public should be allowed facilities at the tube 
stations, to go in andgwrite a letter which they 
should address themselves, and pay for that 
accommodation, I think, 1s. 4d. The letter 
to be sent through the tube to the nearest office 
for delivery. 

- 2792. In fact, these would be pneumatic 
letters instead of electric telegrams?—Yes, or 
instead of post letters. 

2793. Sent from one place to another ?—Sent 
from one place to another, instead of employing 
a cab or a commissionaire to take a messsge. 

2794. If much expenditure is required in 
taking away the telegraphs from tops of houses 
and putting them underground, might not it be 
worth considering the economy of having pneu- 


Chairman—continued. 


matic tubes of that kind, as an aid to telegrams ? 
—Do you mean,in all large towns ? 

2795. In large cities; perhaps you have not 
thought. of* that ?—Pneumatic tubes are very ex- 
pensive to work, t 

2796. Have you any suggestion to make in 
regard to what.may be called, mercantile con- 
versation between two merchants ?—lI have:had 
it suggested to.me, that if a man could make 
arrangements to speak fully to ,another cor- 
respondent at a distance, it would frequently 
save him a journey, and they would be willing to 
pay considerable sums. of money for it. 

2797. Inamercantile community like Glaseow, 
has that occurred to you frequently ?—I have 
had it suggested to me probably a dozen times. 

2798. In the different proposals you have 
made, you abandon the system of uniformity of 
telegrams which exist at present ; do you notsee 
any considerable evil intaking away the uniform 
system which exists now, of 1s. for 20 words ?— 
No, I do not see any great difficulty in over- 
coming it. We ihave in theiPost Office various 
charges for letters, for book packets, and also for 
registered letters, and if a man wants a quicker 
delivery he pays a fee for a private letter-box, 
in order to get his letters before the general 
public. 

2799. The proposals you have made are very 
much in the directiop_of the present postal 
facilities, given for higher ~payment ?—From my 
peint of view they are. 

2800. Do you think that any economy in 
working, preventing dual travelling and dual 
reports, might be made by giving to the surveyor 
of a district the charge of the telegraphic main- 
tenance both outside and inside the office ?—I 
think so, because frequently both men are going 
over the same ground at the same time. 

2801. In Glasgow, do you see any means of 

producing a large economy in that direction ?—J 
believe.a proposition has been already made to 
reduce the cost of the engineering force at’Glas- 
gow. It might be reduced considerably. 
. 2802. What I was referring to was whether a 
surveyor in a large telegraphic centre like 
Glasgow, might be economically employed in 
looking after the offices around him ?—I think so, 
because you are on the spot, and you have the 
means of ready communication with every 
office. 

2803. How do you think economy might be 
produced in that way ?—I think you would save 
a great deal of the present inspecting force. 

2804, Of the engineering inspecting force ?— 
Of both forces. 

2805. In what manner?—Because papers would 
not pass backwards and forwards between the 
engineers and the surveyors. One man would 
deal with both cases, and he would deal with them 
more quickly; for example, he would put a 
fault right by having the lmemen under his own 
control. He could put a fault right at once, or, 


his postmaster under him could, because if the - 


surveyor were responsible he would have charge 
of the linemen, and the postmaster as his officer 
would give instructions to the linemen without 
waiting for it to go through an engineer. 

2806. Have you any experience of the workin 
of the special branch department in your office ? 
—Both at Glasgow and also before I left 


England. 
2807. Could 
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2807. Could you have done the work that is 
entrusted to that special branch department: in 
both positions in which you were from the local 
agencies then existing ?—I could. 

2808. Do you think that that could have been 
done in places less favourably situated than 
yours ?—'ake York, for example. I could have 
no difficulty in making the arrangements for the 
race meetings at York, in conjunction with the 
neighbouring surveyor; for example, I could have 
borrowed clerks from Leeds, and I could have 
drawn clerks from Newcastle, enough to do the 
whole of the work. 

2809. Without a special branch coming down 
to you? — Without a special branch coming 
down. 

2810. Have you found it interfere at all with 
your oidinary working when they have come 
down to you?—At Glasgow I have to a slight 
extent. 


Mr. Sclater- Booth. 


2811. You seem to think that economy might 
be effected by completely utilising the capacity 
of your wires ‘/—I do. 

2812. And you would propose to do it by de- 
ferring for a certain time messages of lesser im- 
portance ?—No, I do not propose that; I would 
not prefer any message unless you paid an ex- 
press rate for it. If I understand your question 


- you. mean I would defer a message having a 


lower rate of pay. 

2813. No, that you would defer certain mes~ 
sages which do not require too great a speed of 
transmisston until a time when your wire was 
free?—No, I would treat them all alike, unless 
you paid a special rate that your message should 
go at once. — . , 

2814. When you speak of some messages.as to 
which three-quarters of an hour might be a rea- 
sonable time for them to be upon the wire, I 
understood you to say you would defer those 
messages until after more importunt messages had 
been transmitted ?—Those were commercial mes- 
sages. ! 

2815. Do you mean that?—I mean the stock 


_ messages. 


2816. Do you mean you would defer certain 
messages and prefer others ?—If you paid special 
tates I would. 

2817. You spoke of this plan long before you 
spoke of the express rates. You spoke of some 
messages as requiring immediate transmission, 
and others as not so important, namely, messages 
going a longer distance ?—J ust so. 

2818. Do you mean to say you would take 
upon yourself or your department the responsi- 
bility of discriminating between messages ?—No ; 
I would treat all messages alike ; for example, 


_ supposing I had a dozen messages entered in at 


a 6d. rate of 12 words. — 

2819. Your observations had nothing to do 
with the rates; I understood you to say you 
would desire to employ the hours in the day 
when you were most slack of messages coming in, 
in transmitting those messages-which had been 
Waiting until such a leisure period arrived ?—I 
do not think I did. 

2820. Then I do not understand by what 
means you see your way to utilising your wires 
during the whole period of the day ?—Because 
I think by altering the rates you would get more 

0.104. 
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messages at other times of the day. I think yon 
would get more messages’ from. people who are 
not now in the habit of telegraphing. 

2821. What reason have you for that ?—Many 
people will not pay a-shilling, | 

2822. Do you think anybody telegraphs who 
doesnot expect his message to go off at-onee ?— 
Yes, constantly. 

2823. Do you think anybody would send:a 
telegraphic message, and let it be at the option of 
the officer as to when it should be sent ?—-It is 
constantly done in the case of a breakdown. 
We always put up notice of a delay, but I never 
found any notice of a delay affect the ordinary 
commervial message, and unless | put up anotice 
to. the effect that we would only accept it at the 
sender’s risk, I never found: the messages fall 
off. 

2824. That is hardly an answer to my ques- 
tion. Do you think that one sender, as compared 
with another, would be content that his message 
should be deferred on account of the supposed 
superior importance of the other?—I think he 
would, because he would give it in under those 
conditions. 

2825. Do you think the public would be satis- 
fied to know that by payment ef an extra fee any 
amount of messages could have priority over 
their own ?—I think so. 

2826. Do you think there would be any opening 
to jobbery or favouritism in such an arrange- 
ment as. that?—-No, because the payment of the 
message would determine its order of prece- 
dence. 

2827. You think the ordinary sender of a 
message would be content not to know that it 
would be sent as rapidly as possible? Does not 
he require security that it should-be delivered as 
rapidly as possible? In’ other words, do you 
think that there is among the people a large 
number who would like to send telegraphic mes- 
sages without any sceurity that they would be 
sent.as rapidly as possible?—I think so. A large 
number of people send messages simply to save 
themselves the troudle of writing a letter. 

2828. You said you thought the surveyor 
might do a good deal of the engineering and in- 
specting of the works of his district. You would 
not go so far as to say that he could do the whole 
of it, I suppose ?—-Not the whole of it, 

2829. Therefore, technically, a scientific 
officer would still be required for the inspection 
and. survey of every telegraph district ?—That 
must be so, because the surveyor could not 
undertake the erection of a line of poles or 
wires. . | 

2830. You would not consider that an ordi- 
nary surveyor would be competent to do work 
of that kind ?—I should: not. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


2831. Do I understand you to say that .in 
your opinion the postal system is over-forced and 
over-wired ?—At present. 

2832. How much more work do you consider 
the present force of wires is capable of doing ?— 
Take my own office as an example; I could do 
in the eight hours probably three times the work 
Lhave got. 

2833. What number of extra messages do you 
expect to obtain in that way ?~—Probably 10 per 

Q4 cent. 
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cent., and then there is the ordinary rate of in- 
crease of telegraphy besides. 

2834, If during the busiest hours of the day 
you had this increase of three times the amount 
of work which you now have, what would be the 
delay of messages to and from London and 
Glasgow ?— Perhaps three-quarters of an hour. 

2835. That is during the busiest hours of the 
day ?—That is during the busiest hours of the 
day. 

3836. Do you think that that delay would 
ever considerably diminish the number of mes- 
sages ?—No, because for about a fortnight re- 
cently [ have been doing the whole of the Lon- 
don work with three wires. After the recent 
breakdown I had for about a fortnight only three 
wires to do my whole London work, instead of 
five, and I got through it without agreater delay 
than half an hour, and had no complaint. 

2837. And no falling off in the number of mes- 
sages ?-—No. 

2838. I understood you to say the Stock Ex- 
change messages must be delivered within a very 
short time, or they would be of no use ?—Yes. 

2839. Do not you think that such messages as 
those by sugar brokers, and iron merchants and 
others, as to matters of trade, require to be as 
swiftly transmitted?—The ironbrokers used to 
have the same facilities that the stockbrokers 
now have, but since the transfer they have not 
had those facilities, their work takes its turn with 
the ordinary commercial work. They did com- 
plain at the time of the delay to which they were 
subjected, but of late there have been no com- 
plaints. 

2840. Was that the case with other trade 
brokers too? —No, only from the ironbrokers. ° 

2841. How about the sugar brokers ?—I have 
never had any complaints from them. 

2842. Do they not have the same facilities now 
as the Stock Exchange ?—No, they go over the 
ordinary commercial wires. 

2843. You think the Glasgow merchants would 
not complain if their messages were delayed ?— 
No, because, as I propose, they would have an 


option of sending their messages immediately by © 


paying higher rates. 

2844. The Stock Exchange do not pay higher 
rates now ?—No. 

2845. They only have a preference ?—They 
have special wires over which only stock work 
is done. 

2846. They pay nothing for it ?—’They some- 
times give accommodation in the Stock Exchange 
without charging any rent; that is the only 
equivalent. 

2847. As regards this proposal for the altera- 
tion of the rates, let us take the sixpenny rate first. 
You propose that a message of 12 words, includ- 
ing the address, should go for 6d. ?—I do. 

2848. Do you not think that would result in 
nearly all the messages going for 6 d.?—No, I 
have looked very carefully into it, and I believe 
about 4 per cent. only of existing messages would 
go at that rate. 

2849. You have paid some attention to the 
Continental system and the Colonial system, and 
you must know that a cypher is very generally 
adopted. For instance, if a man wants to tele- 
graph to Australia, a kind of cypher is agreed 
upon and one word stands for a sentence, and so 
on ?— Yes. 
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2850. You have also heard, I dare say, in the 
old days before the penny postage came into 
operation, that persons who had to send letters 
where high postage was charged, made use of the 
same species of cypher ?—I have heard that. 

2851. In fact you know that it was so ?— 
Yes. 

2852. Do not you think that the natural sharp- 
ness of people who send telegrams would im- 
mediately arrange matters so that the vast pro- 
portion of telegrams would go for 6 d.?—Then 
charge a cypher message as we charge a cypher 
message abroad, at a higher rate. 

2853. Iam asking you whether you do not 
think that some of these old devices which were 
so successful, and which are still successful, 
would be applied by the public in such a way 
that practically all messages would go at 6 d. ?— 
I do not think they would where the charge is 
small, 

2854, You cannot say it would not be so?—I 
cannot; but then I should meet it by charging 
a double rate, as is done for Continental messages, 
when in cypher. 

2855. The message is perfectly intelligible; 
there is nothing to show you that it is in cypher. 
It is only the use of one particular word ?— 
We can ‘tell every foreign message that is in 
cypher. We are obliged to do it on account of 
the charge. che 

2856. There might be:many messages which 
were composed in such a way that there would 
not be any suspicion on the part of the officials 
that they were in cypher. You do not den 
that ?—I think it would be exceedingly difficult 
to make a cypher message convey a correct mean- 
ing, written in ordinary language. 

2857. It would not be impossible ? --Pretty 
nearly, I think. 

2858. But: not impossible ?—I should hardly 
like to say not impossible, but I think it would 
be most difficult. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


2859. What is the average cost of each mes- 
sage an hour ?—In my own office the average 
cost is about 1°36 d., including everything except 
stationery. 

2860. We were told that the average cost of 
messages was about 4d. or 5 d.?—It costs me, 
for clerks’ service, for rent, for firelight, for 
every charge except stationery, 1:36 d. 

2861. Then you do not take into account the 
cost of wires or instruments? — No; that is 
simply the cost of the clerks’ service, the rent of 
the building, and the firelight. 

2862. Are you able to make any calculation as 
to the reduction of expenses in reducing the 
messages which are now 20 to 12 words?—I 
made a calculation of the amount of work you 
could earn on a wire, doing work at 6 d. 

2863. Your wires are not full now ?—They are 
not. 

2864. As to the question of priority, I under- 
stand you to say that if your wires were fully 
employed, the Baines’ machine was the best ?—It 
will do the largest amount of work. . 

2865. The operation of the Baines’ machine is: 
that you put in five messages at a time ?—All 
automatic instruments are worked in the same 
way. We send in batches of six or twelve, as 
the case may be. 

2866. You 
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2866. You put in six or twelve at a time ?— 


Yes. 

2867. Under that system, how would you deal 
with the priority you propose ?—By punching it 
first on the slip. 

2868. Do not six go through at once ?—Yes; 
but the one first received is first written off. 

2869. To what extent would that have priority 
over the second ?—Assuming that I had a delay 
of a quarter of an hour, the message in that case, 
instead of waiting its turn and going a quarter 
of an hour later, would go at once; therefore, it 
would, in that case, have a priority of a quarter 
of an hour. 

2870. What sort of messages should you ex- 
pect to get if the price was reduced in Glasgow 
from 1s. to 6d.; you answered the Chairman 
that you would get them from the seaside ?— 
Many messages; for example, saying a man is 
not coming home: to dinner: instead of sending 
the message by tram-car, which costs 3 d4, and 
the cost of the messenger besides, he could tele- 
graph for 6 d. 

2871. What messages could you hope to get 
between Glasgow and London of that sort, be- 
cause it is there your deficiency is; you have 
plenty of local work ?—We have very little local 
work. . 

2872. That is a matter of opinion; I should 
like to ask you whether you, as a sensible man, 
have any reason to believe the public will be 
satisfied if the scale of prices, instead of being a 
fixed rate, were a changeable or variable rate, as 
you propose?—I think they would; the busi- 
ness people, I am certain, would be satisfied 
with it. 

2873. That an office which is established by 
Government for the service. of the public should 
be applied to one man in one way, and to another 
man in another way ?— Every man would have the 
same right if he made the same payment. For 
example, if I want my lettersin a town consider- 
ably before my neighbours, I rent a private box. 
I pay a special fee for it, and I probably get my 
letters an hour and a half before my next door 
neighbour. 

2874. Then you do believe the public would 
be content with it ?—I do. 


Mr. John Holms. 


2875. I suppose you believe the public would 
be pleased to pay for what they get ?—Yes. 

2876. Therefore you endeavour to fix that by 
fixing the price for the number of words ?—That 
is my object. 

2877. Then you endeavour to make it also clear 
to the public that they can get a quicker delivery 
or a slower delivery, according to the price they 
are pleased to pay ?—J ust so. 

2878. You propose that the Stock Exchange 
people should pay double ?—I do. 

_ 2879. Is that double what they pay now, or 
double the new scale ?—Double the new 
scale. 

2880. Then you propose that, as to all mes- 
sages of pressing nature, they shall pay extra 
rates ?—I do. 

2881. In fact you propose to carry out in the 
Postal Telegraph Service precisely that which is 
carried out in the Postal Service itself; that is to 
say, the Postal Service has halfpenny cards and 
penny postage stamps, and registered letters; you 
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would give as much variety as you could to meet 
all the requirements of the public ?—I would. 

2882. Have you, in making these various cal- 
culations, come to any conclusion as to how the 
revenue would stand in relation to the Telegraph 
Service ?—I believe it would increase the revenue. 
I had a calculation made that it would increase 
the revenue by little over 6 per cent. 

2883. The whole of the Telegraph Service ?— 
The whole of the Telegraph Service. 

2884. Do you mean the gross or the nett 
revenue ?—The gross revenue, 

2885. How about the nett revenue ?—The nett 
revenue would be decreased simply by the addi- 
tional cost of stationery for the additional mes- 
sages, and for the delivery of additional messages, 
and for the commission which is paid to those 
offices which are paid by results. 

2886. How much might that come to, do you 
think in the gross ?—Possibly 2 per cent. 

2887. For what period is that calculation 
made ; is it for a year or two years?—That cal- 
culation is made on an examination of existing 
messages, to show what may be sent under the 
rates I propose. 

2888. You must have an increase in the num- 
ber of messages sent, or else you could not have 
that result?—That result is given on the 
existing number of messages; that calculation is 
made on the existing number. 

2889. Taking your various offices ?—Yes. 

2890. As to the question of cypher, of course 
your object would be to give the public what 
advantage you could, and of course if they send 
messages by cypher, you do not object to it ?— 

0. 
2891. Is it not the case that the cypher is 
never used except by people whoare in the habit 
of sending a great number of messages ?—As far 
as my experience goes, that is the case. 


28y2. I suppose in 999 cases out of 1,000 


they would certainly never think of using the 
cypher ?—-I never sawa cypher used in an inland 
message. 


Mr. Allsopp. 


2893. You have given us these opinions as 
your own private opinions ?—Entirely. 

2894. Have you ever given them to the head 
office ?—I did about a week ago. 

2895. Have they met with favour, or the usual 
official reply ?—I am notable to say ; I have had 
no answer on the subject. 


Colonel Alexander. 


2896. You told the honourable Member for 
Hackney that you were in favour of charging 
the Stock Exchange messages at a higher rate 
than other messages. Would you do the same 
with racing telegrams?—Yes; I would, from the 
racecourse. Wherever you give special facilities 
I should think you should make a special charge. 

2897. There is a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense connected with the despatch of racmg 
telegrams, in consequence of bad writing, as we 
were told the other day, and for other reasons? 
--I do not know about the bad writing; but 
you are obliged to make special arrangements, 
which entail expense, because you are obliged 
to draw clerks from a distance to do the extra 
work, 

2898. Do you not think racing men would 
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Colonel Alexander 


send as many telegrams if a higher rate were 
imposed ?—I think they would. 

2899. Therefore it would he desirable, in the 
case of racing telegrams, to increase the rate ?-— 
Wherever you give special facilities of that, sort 
T would increase it. 

2900. You do give special facilities ?—We 
do. 


Mr. Meldoa. 


290i. You were engaged in England before 
you went to Glasgow, I think I understood you? 
—I was. ¢ 

2902. The busiest hours in Glasgow are from 
twelve to two, are they not ?—Between eleven 
and one. 

2903. Throughout the entire kingdom are 
those the busiest hours at the telegraph stations ? 
—From half-past. ten to half-past one, over the 
whole kingdom, would be a perfectly fair state- 
ment of the busiest hours of the day. 

2904. As far as your experience is concerned, 
the clerks have not their time fully occupied, ex- 
cept during those hours, throughout the whole of 
the telegraph stations ?— That is so, . 

2905. Did you ever consider whether it would 
be prudent to fix a special charge for messages 
to be sent during those hours of a shilling, and 
to allow the messages to be sent, at other times 
for sixpence; how would that work ?—It would 
practically be almost letting every message go for 
sixpence, because we can do the work just now 
within a quarter of an hour, and where there is 
no delay no one would pay a higher rate for a 
message. 

2906. I understand your proposal is not to 
reduce the rate, but to increase the rate for extra 
or special speed?—And to take away free ad- 
dresses. ; 

_ 2907. At the present time there is power to 
make special contracts, is there not, in the case 
of the Stock Exchange and press messages and 
special wires ;.is there any reason why that power 
should not be extended to allow the authorities 
to enter info a special contract for any purpose 
they think fit?—I hardly understand the ques-. 
tion. We make no special contract with the 
Stock Exchange. 

2908, Have not they the use of special wires ? 
—They have wires set apart for their use. 

2909. Whether those wires are engaged or not, 
they are entitled to the wire for their special use? 
—In practice they have the wires. I should not 
say they are entitled to them. 

2910. The press also have special wires ’— 
During the night. 

2911. Those are special privileges that are 
given to the press and the Stock Exchange ?— 
The press pay for their special wires a special 
sum per annum. The Stock Exchange only pay 
the ordinary rates for their messages. 

2912. Do the press pay more than if their 
messages are sent.as ordinary messages; is it not 
a privilege that they have the use of the wires 
on the present terms? —I can hardly answer that 
question, because I do not know what amount of 
work is sent over the wire during the time it is 
hired. 

, 2913. Is it not the fact that a great number 
of .persons use the telegraph who really are not 
in a very violent hurry to have their messages 
delivered; that a person who wishes to save the 
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Mr. Meldon —continued. 
post would use the telegraph from here to Glas- 
gow, and if he got an answer in four or five hours, 
that would be sufficient for the. purpose ?—In 
very many cases. 


2914. Do you suggest, or do you think it would / 


oo 5 . 
be a good plan, to reduce messages of that, kind 


to 6d.?—I would not make a reduction to 6 d. 
without taking away the privilege of free ad- 
dresses, because if you give a sixpenny message 
without that, we should practically get nothing 
but sixpenny messages. 

2915. Would you take away the address alto- 
gether ?— Altogether. 

2916. Assuming the address occupied 13 
words, you would reduce the message, in point of 
fact, to seven, according to your plan?—If the 
address occupied 13 words, it would leave, 11 
words for a shilling message. 


2917. At present there are 20 words ?—In the 


body of the message, and the free address. 

2918. If you left.24 words it would. leave 
things exactly as they are at present ?—Provided 
you reduce your address from 13 to 4, you could 
then send 20 words for your shilling, and four for 
the address. : 

2919. Would it not bea better plan to allow a 
reduced number of words, or a message of 25 
words for a shilling, including the address ?— 
Twenty-four words is at the rate of a halfpenny 
per word. You:have a point from which to start 
for a higher charge. 


2920. What you propose would be to increase 
the number of words in the message, and to pre- 
vent the address going free ?—I should propose to 
give the public the option of sending.a long mes- 
sage or a short one, as they choose. I think that 
under my proposition the number of shilling mes- 
sages which now go would not be interfered with, 
because by registering the address, you could 
leave the text 20 words, and take four words for 
the address. I would practically take away no 


privilege from the public which they have 


already got. 

2921. Practically, your suggestion is this, that 
the number of words in the message should be in- 
creased, but that no address should go free ?— 
phat is so. 

2922. Will you tell me why it would not be 
prudent to make the charge for messages only 
sixpence, except during the busy hours of the 
day ?—I never considered it in that light; I do 
not think it would be, because we should then 
lose all the shilling messages which we now get 
after the busy hours of the day. 

2923. On the other hand, would not the wires 
be kept much fuller; would not there be twice 
the amount of business done, if the message 
were only 6 d., when they were completely idle? 
—-Twice the amount at 6d. would not pay so 
well as half the amount at 1s., because you 
would have an increased cost for stationery, 
delivery, and every expense would be in- 
creased. : 

2924. What is the length of time it takes for 
a message to get from Glasgow to Dublin ?— 
Ordinarily, under 10 minutes; very often I have 
seen them,going in three or four minutes ~ 

2925. [ mean from the time of delivery in to 
the handing in of the message to Dublin?—I 
mean from the time the message is given in at 
the counter till it is acknowledged in Dublin,’ 

"9996. How 
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Mr. Ripley. 

2926. How many districts have: you under 
your charge ?—I think four; four offices worked 
by my own staff. | . 

2927. How many postal telegraph offices have 
you in the city of Glasgow? — About 16, I 
think. ys 

2928. And four in addition to those ?—In- 
cluding those. 

2929. The whole of. those are connected 


_ directly with the head office ?— Yes. 


_ 2930. Are they connected with each other in 

addition to being connected with the head office ? 

—FaNOs 

2931. There is no communication between one 
office and another by which a message could be 
sent direct ?—No. 

| 2932. Would you think that in a large city 
like Glasgow. it would conduce to the public con- 
venience and also increase the revenue of the 
Telegraph Department if those offices were all 

‘conheeted with each other, so that a person could 
send a message direct all over the city of Glas- 
gow ?—I hardly think so, because’ where small 

_ offices communicate with each other, a certain 
amount of time is lost in calling attention; you 
lose more time in calling the attention of the 
office to which you send the message than you do 

by sending, to the central office, and getting it 
sent out. 

- 2933. Double labour is involved ?—Yes. 

2934, On the supposition that these sub-tele- 
graph offices were more efficiently manned, would 

it mot be more ready and less’ costly that the 
message should be sent direct instead. of to ‘the 
central ofice?—-Assuming you could work as 

- well from office to office as from the out office to 
the central point, then of course it would save 
labour and expedite the work. 

2935. Is it your opinion that if additional 
facilities were given for these various out places, 
in connection with our large towns'especially, of 
access to each other by telegraph, a considerable 
amount of increased business would follow, and 
also on the supposition that the charge was re- 
duced, say to sixpence, fora similar message to 
that which you propose?—-The answer really 
resolves. itself into this: if I could deliver’ the 
messages from, say point.A to poimt C, as 
quickly by passing them through the central 
point at B, I should gain no increase of traflic if 
I had a direct wire from A to C. 

_ 2936. What I mean is this, would you think 
that if greater facilities were given for the com- 
munication from point to point, A to B, and B 
to C, in our large towns especially, that it would 
not contribute to increase the revenue of the 
department as well as giving additional facilities 
to the publie?—If you can deliver your mes- 
sages more quickly than you.can send them by 
hand, I think it would. 

2937. There comes in the question of cost ; for 


‘Instance, take several of our large towns which 


are five or six miles across in every. direction, 
where you could not send a messenger at such a 
cost as you could send a message?—The cost 
would be much the same; Iam not alluding to 
London, because I do not know enough of it, 
but speaking of Glasgow, I could send a mes-. 
senger for about a shilling from any part. 
_ 2938. Not with the same speed?—No. | i 
_ 2939. You have had no experience at.all, with 
reference to the pneumatic tubes in Glasgow ?— 
0,104, 
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Mr. Ripley—continued. © 
I have only one to the Royal Exchange from the 
central office. 

2940. You expressed an opinion that pueu- 
matic tubes were more costly to work. than the: 
telegraph system ?—The cost of laying down. 

2941. The cost of working, I understood?— 
Because you have the cost. of an engine and the 
engineer’s wages and. coals, and a considerable , 
amount of space. 

2942. If, as we have it given in evidence, the 
pneumatic system could be worked very much; 
cheaper than the telegraphic system where it is 
available, would you think such a system was 
desirable to be employed in our large towns, 
especially for sending, not merely messages of a. 
few words, but for the transmission of letters 2— 
Do you mean of single letters ? 

2943. Yes, at cheap rates? — At telegraphic 
rates ? 

2944. Yes ?—I think such a use would. be ap- 
preciated by the public, and would be adopted to 
a very cousiderable extent. ; 

2945. You have spoken about short messages 
being sent; whilst you do not, in point of’ fact, 
advocate the general reduction below a shilling, 
you do suggest that messages of 12 words might 
be sent for sixpence all over the country ?—In- 
cluding the address. 

2946. Has it. ever eccurred to you whether 
the system which was in operation by some of the 
old telegraph pM ossics might not again with 
advantage be used for the Post Office; that is, 
not of charging for the entire address, but of 
limiting the number of words in the address, and 
charging any additional words or word at the 
same rate as the message itself; whether that 
would not be a better plan than charging the ad- 
dress entirely ; for instance, supposing you limited 
the words in an address to five, giving 12 words 
for ‘the message; would not that really be a 
better plan than your suggestion that the address. 


should be charged. as well as the message ?—In 


that case I should not reduce it to sixpence, be- 
cause if you allowed 12 words in the text of a 
message for sixpence, you would take a very 
large proportion of messages that now pay a shil- 
ling. 

2947. The question is whether the principle 
is not a better one to be applied. Your sugges- 
tion is that the present principle is abused, that 
we are indifferent to the amount of words we use 
in the address; because we do not pay for them, 
and that some limit should be put?—Yes. 

2948. With reference to the point which you 
suggest, as to the sending of sixpenny messages 
and shilling messages; in connection with it you 
also suggest that there should be special express 
rates? —I do. . 

2949. Which should give special facilities to 
people who like to pay for them ?—Yes. 

2950. Although you have been asked the ques~ 
tion before, I must venture to put it again, whe-~ 
ther you do not think that that’ would tend to 
produce a great amount of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the public, and also to give a great amount 
of uncertainty as to the prompt delivery of a 
message under such circumstances, where a mes- 
sage might be delayed for some time ?—I do not 
think it would. 

2951. Would it not be a better plan on the 
assumption that your wires are more closely 
occupied, say between nine and one o’clock in 

R 2, the 
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Mr. Ripley—continued. 

the morning, that you should charge a higher 
rate, 1s., if you like, from eight o’clock in the 
morning till one in the day, and from one o’clock 
to six a 6d. rate; would not that not only tend 
to give satisfaction to the public, but also tend 
to increase very largely the business of the Tele- 
graphic Department, because very large numbers 
of people who must send a message must use the 
1s. rate, and others might use the 6 d. rate ?— 
In that case, after one o'clock we should need: to 
have three times as many messages as we have 
at present, in order to keep up the existing 
revenue, because two 6d. messages would not 
yield the same net revenue as one 1s. message 
does. 

2952. Your messages comparatively are very 
few, are they not, between one and six o’clock ? 
—After three o’clock they fall off; they fall off 
after one about 100 an hour. 

2953. As postmaster of Glasgow, of course you 
have been made acquainted with the alterations 
made by the Post Office Department in connec- 
tion with the service during the last few months; 
you aware that the facilities which the Press 
Association have had for delivering their matter 
in large towns, especially to hotels, have been 
practically taken away from them within a few 
months ?—I only know that we do not deliver 
as much news as we did to the clubs. 

2954, Are you not aware of the fact that a 
circular has been issued by the Press Association 
stating, that in consequence of the reduced facili- 
ties which the Post Office authorities offered 
them they could not any longer deliver those 
messages ?—I am not aware of it. 

2955. Until recently postage stamps have been 

used indiscriminately with the ordinary telegraph 
stamps for sending messages, have they not ?— 
Until the 1st of this month. 
. 2956. Do you think that the taking away of 
that facility from the public tends to induce the 
public to use telegrams, or is it a desirable thing 
im itself to be adopted in connection with the 
telegraph system ?—It is chiefly a question of 
accounts as to the desirability or otherwise of 
using a stamp. I assume that, because a distinc~ 
tive stamp is used a saving is made in the matter 
of accounts. 

2957. Recently receipts have been given for 
the delivery of messages, and 2d. has been 
charged. Suppose I take a message to your 
house, and I ask for a receipt, you give me a 
receipt for 2 d.?—I do at the counter for a for- 
warded message ; no receipts are given for re- 
ceived messages, 

2958. Is it your opinion that if that charge 
had been 1d. instead of 2d.the public would 
have used it very much more largely, and it 
would have given an increased revenue ?—No, I 
do not think so, because it is only used in the 
case of foreign messages where men pay large 
sums of money. 

2959. You do not think the public would 
gradually get into the use of it?—I do not 
think they would ever take receipts for ordinary 
inland messages. 

2960. With reference to repeat messages, the 
charge is 6 d. now, is it not?—Yes, a half; half 
the rate, whatever that may be. 

2961. Is it your opinion that if it were reduced 
to a smaller amount for repeat messages, which 
I presume would be very little additional cost to 
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the department, that would be very largely used 
and tend again to increased receipts ?—It may be 
so. I have no reason to suppose that it would 
be so, because it is never used except in the case 
of messages of real importance. An ordinary 
message is never considered worth repeating. 

2962. Simply because of the high charge, is it 
not ?—I do not think so. 

2963. Has your attention ever been called to 
the desirability of giving parties access to a free 
wire at certain times in the day, for instance, 
where they could have conversations, I in London 
and you in Glasgow, talking to each other, say, 
at so much for five minutes or ten minutes ?—I 
have heard such suggestions made, and such ques- 
tions asked. 

2964. Do you think anything of that kind 
might be worked ?—I think it could. 


Chairman. 


2965. Have you received a letter from Mr. 
Patey by direction of the Secretary of the Post 
Office, in reference to the evidence which you 
were about to give us?—TI had a letter from Mr. . 
Patey in reply to the statement I sent up to him 
containing the propositions which have been 
brought out to day: 

2966., Have you that letter at present ?—I 
have. 

2967. Will you read it?— Post Office, 6th 
May 1876. My dear Hobson,—I have received 
your letter containing your plan, which you say 
you sent up for my own private information. 
You must, I think, be aware that my duty should 
require me to place it in the hands of the Secre- 
tary. I have done so. Mr. Tilley has not yet 
had an opportunity of reading the paper, but he 
desires me to say that it would have been much 
more to your credit if, in the first instance, you 
had brought forward your plan in an open and 
straightforward manner instead of furnishing a 
member of the Committee with information ob- 
tained through your official position. It is true 
that some time since you did send a paper ex- 
plaining the ideas you then held to the Secretary, 
who, you were informed, did not consider that 
the plan could be satisfactorily adopted ; and if 
you still thought that the plan would be adyvan- 
tageous to the service it was your duty to ask 
permission to bring it before the Committee, if 
you desired to do so, and not to send it toa mem- 
ber in the shape of questions to be put to officers 
of the department. You can hardly be surprised 
to hear that both the Postmaster General and 
the Secretary consider your proceedings quite 
inconsistent with that loyalty without which the 
business of a public department can scarcely 
be carried on. It has occurred to me that it may 
be useful to you to read the Minute which Lord 
Hartington, when Postmaster General, wrote in 
April 1869, with reference to proceedings very 
much akin to your own, and I send you a copy 
of it. Yours, faithfully, C. H. B. Patey.” 

2968. Will you read Jord Hartington’s 
Minute ?—Yes. “Copy of a Minute by the 
Postmaster General. I heard, with great sur- 
prise, that Mr. had appeared as a wit- 
ness before the Committee without obtaining the 
authority of the Secretary; and I regret to say 
that, having read his evidence, I agree in the 
opinion which Mr. Tilley has given upon it. 
His explanation does not place the matter in a 

more 
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more favourable light, for it is perfectly clear 
that Mr. —— has offered himself as a witness to 
the Committee, or some member of it. It is not 
difficult to conceive what would be the state of 
discipline in any office were it understood that 
gentlemen in Mr, ——’s position were entitled to 
-act as he has done, and I hope that I may not 
have again to comment on such a proceeding. 
(Signed) Hartington. 2nd April 1869.” 


Dr. Cameron. 


2969. I am the member of the Committee 

referred to in that communication ?—I assume so. 
2970. Is it a fact that you supplied me with 

any official information ?—It is not. 

2971. Isit not afact that my first conversation 
_ with you on the subject occurred at an acci- 
dental meeting in a railway train between Glas- 
gow and Carlisle ?—About a year ago; it is. 

2972. Before any Committee or investigation 
was thought of ?—Long before. 

- 2973. And it was at my suggestion that you 
were summoned as a witness; I asked you 
whether you objected to being examined before 
this Committee when the Committee was ap- 
pointed ?—You did; you wrote to ask me. 

2974, You did not suggest that you should 
be examined ?—Certainly not. 

2975. The suggestion came from me ?—It did 
not come from me, certainly. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


2976. Have you received any further com- 
munication on the subject from the Post Office 
since that letter which you have read?—I re- 
plied to this letter, and I had an answer. 

2977. Have you your reply?—I have the 
reply here; it is hardly an official one. 

2978. You replied to it, you say ?—I replied 
to this one. 

2979. Did you receive any further communi- 
cation ?—None. 

- 2980. Did you receive any letter from the 
Post Office in answer to that letter of yours? 
—In answer to the reply that I wrote to this? 

2981. Yes?—None, excepting this, which is 

rivate. 

2982. You received a private letter from 
whom ?—From Mr. Patey. 


Dr. Cameron. 
2983. Is the letter marked private /—Yes. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


2984. The letter you have read referred to 
a plan you have submitted to the Post Office ?— 
The plan L gave the Chairman this morning. 

2985. Had you submitted that plan to any 
member of the Committee before?—No; my 
plan is entirely different from anything that Dr. 
Cameron and I ever talked about. 

2986. Mr. Patey’s letter refers to your having 
submitted a plan to some member of the Com- 
mittee ?—-Submitted questions. 


Dr. Cameron. 


2987. It also talks of having submitted a plan 
which you sent in to the Post Office ?—It does. 

2988. You never submitted any such plan to 
me ?—I never submitted any such plan to you. 

2989. Nor to any other member of the Com- 
mittee ?—Nor to any other member of the Com- 
mittee. a 
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Mr. John Holms. 

2990. Did you ever suggest your plan, or 
submit it in any way to the Post Oftice autho- 
rities ?—This one about a week ago. 

2991. But not before ?—It is about a fortnight 
ago. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


2992. Did you submit the plan referred to 
there to anybody but the Post Office authorities ? 
—I talked it over with several of the Post Office 
men. 

2993. But with nobody but the Post Office 
men ?—Not the plan in itself’ as it is. 
igre To anybody outside the Post Office ?— 
No. 

2995, Did you submit any plan that is referred 
to there ?—No. 

2996. I want to get precisely, did you submit 
a plan to anybody outside the Post Office ?—No. 
I talked over some details with Dr. Cameron as’ 
to deferred messages. 


Dr. Cameron 


<Us You have been speaking of two plans? 
—Yes. 

2998. One the official plan which you sent to 
the Post Office many months ago, which alone 
was official, and which you never communicated 
to any one ?—Yes. 

2999. The other a private scheme; the same 
scheme that you submitted to the Right honour- 
able Chairman, and which you showed to a 
number of people, which was your own private 
information ?—My own private information. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3000. Given to Dr. Cameron years ago ?—Oh, 
dear no. I submitted the plan to the Secretary 
last November, which has never been touched 
upon at all. 


Mr. John Holms. 


3001. The point I wanted to get from you was 
whether you had ever submitted a plan directly 
to the Post Office authorities yourself which now 
you say you have done so many months ago ?— 
I submitted the plan to the Secretary in the 
month of November. 

3002. What answer had you?—An answer to 
the effect that the Secretary did not consider it 
would be advantageous to adopt it. 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


3003. Mr. Patey, in his letter, says, “ It was 
obviously your duty to ask permission to bring 
it,” that is the plan, “ before the Committee, if 
you desired to do so, and not to send it to a 
Member in the shape of questions to be put to 
officers of the department ”?—Yes. 

3004. Then you did supply a member of the 
Committee with a series of questions formed out 
of that plan, and bearing upon that plan ?—Par- 
don me, I did no such thing, 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3005. Did not you furnish any statement at 
all to any member of the Committee ?—The 
only thing I ever did was, in going over some of 
the Estimates in Sub-heads F. and G., I pointed 


out some inaccuracies as regards certain offices. 
R3 3006. Did 
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Mr. Goldsmid. 


3006. Did you prepare questions for Dr. 
Cameron ?—lIn reference to some of these dis- 
crepancies in the Estimates. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3007. You did prepare questions in reference 
to the Estimates ?—I did im reference to some of 
the Estimates ; for example, in reference espe- 
cially to the writing force employed at Birming- 
ham, compared with my .own office, which is all 


‘in the Estimates. 


Mr. Meldon. 


3008. Did you supply Dr. Cameron with any 
questions upon which to found the examination 
which you have ‘gone through to-day ?—I did 
not. ; 


Chairman. 


~3009. But you supplied the Chairman ?—I 
gave it to you. 


Mr. Meldon. 


3010. Did you solicit Dr. Cameron, or any 
other member of the Committee, to have you 
examined here as a witness ?—I did not. . 

3011. Did you volunteer yourself as a) wit- 
ness ?—I] did not. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


3012. You were summoned, I suppose ?—Yes, 
J have my summons here. 


Chairman. 


3013. Are you aware that, when I was Post- 
master General, I went personally and examined 
into the requirements of the Glasgow post office, 
both with regard to the postal and telegraphic 
work ?—I am. 

3014. And that it was in consequence of that 
personal examination that I desired to have you, 
as the postmaster of Glasgow, as a witness here ? 
—I am not aware that it was in consequence of 
that. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3015. One question upon this letter: Mr. — 


Patey says, “ It is true that some time since you 
did send a paper, explaining the ideas you then 
held, to the Secretary, who, you were informed, 
did not consider that the plan could be satisfac- 
torily adopted. If you still thought the plan was 
advantageous to the service, it was obviously 
your duty to ask permission to bring it before 
the Committee, if you desired to do so, and not 
to send it to a member in the shape of questions 
to be put to officers of the department ;” there- 
fore, as the charge is that you sent a plan, which 
had. been rejected by the officers, to a member 
of the Committee, in order to put it in the 
shape of questions to the officers of the depart- 
ment, what I want to ask you is, is it true that 
you did send this plan in the shape of questions? 
—-I did not; not a single question. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3016. You have mentioned that you have 
greatly cut down the paper work in the Glasgow 
post office ?—I have. ¢ 

3017. Insomuch that you have diminished the 


consumption of paper for reports from 50 to 15 


reams per year ?— Yes. 
3018. Do you think there is not a considerable 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 


amount of unnecessary paper work in the Tele~: } 


graph Department even at present ?—It  hasw 
been very much reduced within the last two or 
three months ; probably by a third, or more. 

3019. Still it is the fact, that a great number: 
of reports are sent, for instance in Scotland, to: 
Edinburgh, and there copied and sent on to: 
London; is it not so?—Not in connection with; 
Glasgow. 


3020. You are, I believe, postal surveyor of 


Glasgow ?—And its own sub-oftices. 

3021. You have no control over the offices 
that are outside Glaseow ?—None whatever. 

3022. In telegraph matters it would be: of 
great importance to have control at both ends,. 
would it not?—I believe that’ where you can 
control the clerks at both ends of the wire, you 
get better results. te . 

3023. In case of a disagreement occurring: 
between'a clerk in Glasgow and a clerk in Pais-- 
ley, you have no power to: direct. what shall bev 


done ?—It is dealt) with by the surveyor for ~ 


South Scotland. . 

3024. That is to say two reports probably are” 
sént into Edinburgh ?—One report is sent to the’ 
Surveyor of the South of Scotland. He deals 
with the case and sends me the result for my 
information. 

3025. Do you think you’ could, without pre-- 
judice to your other duties, undertake the charge’ 
of the district round Glasgow ?—I believe that I 
might, ; : 

3026. With advantage to the service?—I think 
so, because I should practically save, to a large 
extent, my own salary. 

3027. In the evidence you gave a few minutes 
ago, allusion was made to an official report which 
you sent into the Post Office ?—Yes. 

3028. What was the effect of that ?>— That was 
a report which I submitted privately to the Secre- 
tary some seven or eight months ago. 
_ 3029. It was on the ground of economy, E- 
believe, that. you advocated the adoption, of the 
system you proposed?—It was then on the 
ground of economy. 

3030. What was generally the system ?— 
Generally the system that I proposed at that time: 
was that Glasgow should control on the west side: 
of Scotland, Edinburgh on the east, and a sur- 
veyor on the north. . : 


Chairman. 


3031. Control telegraphs ?—Hverything. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3032. In that way you would have had a con=- 
siderable amalgamation between the telegraph. 
and the postal departments and officials ?—One- 
man in each district would haye been re-- 
sponsible for the whole service, except for the 
efficiency of the wires and of the instruments. 

3033. You made out that this would effect a 
considerable saving ?—I think it would effect a 
very large saving. 

3034. Did any other official in Scotland concur 
in this plan ?>—Yes, ‘ 

3035. Who was he?—Both the Surveyor for 
South Scotland and the Surveyor General. oe 

3036. Did you and the two surveyors you have 
mentioned offer to carry out the scheme in that 
report ?—I said it could be done. ‘They told me— 

verbally 
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verbally, and I have also letters in my possession, 
that they were willing to try it. on the terms in 
which I made the proposal. 

3037. What were those terms ?—That the trial 
should be made without imterfering with any 

existing arrangement, to see whether or not it 
‘would really work out in practice as well as it 
appeared to do.in theory. 

3038. In theory you made out a large saving 

-on the change ?— Yes. 

3039. To what extent in Scotland ?—Some- 
where about 8,000 /..a year. 

3040. Was the change you proposed applicable 
to the other portions of the United Kingdom ?— 

. If it had worked well there, it might have been 
-applied to the whole kingdom. 

- 3041. And in that case the saving would be 
very large ?—In my view the saving would have 
been a yery large one if it had been carried 
out. ine 

3042. You offered to work out this scheme, 
which you say you calculated would save at least 
8,000 1. a year in Scotland without any change 
in the existing establishment ’—I did. 

3043. You say two of the most responsible 
telegraph officials in Scotland concurred with you 
as to the feasibility of it ?—-Not telegraph, but 
postal officials. 

3044. I have got here an official return from 
the Post Office of the cost of handling a message, 
or rather I ought to say a half message, that is, 
counting a transmitted message as two, in various 
offices. From that, I find that in London the 
cost is 1°17d.; in Liverpool, 1°65 d. ; in Man- 
chester, 14d.; in Birmingham, about 1}d.; in 
‘Glasgow, about 13.d.; in Dublin, 2}¢.; and in 
Cork, 1°91. d.; can you give any explanation of 
the very great discrepancy: between the cost in 
the different offices ?—Not without knowing the 
circumstances of the offices; it would be impos- 
sible to give an opinion. 

3045. I find from this return that in some 
eases, in Belfast, for instance, the cost is under a 
penny ; it is 0°96 d. In Carlisle it is even lower, 
being 0°95d. You are acquainted with Car- 
lisle, I understand ?— Yes. 

3046. You were postal surveyor in the dis- 
trict ?—I was. 

3047. Could you suggest any peculiarity with 
regard to Carlisle which would render the work- 
ing of it so economical ?—Simply that the force 
is an economical force; the superior clerks are 
few in number to the operating force. 

3048. The proportion vf superior clerks to 
operating clerks varies very greatly in the dif- 
ferent establishments throughout the country, 
does it not ?—I have no information on that sub- 
_ject beyond what I see sometimes in the Esti- 
mates. | WOM Here BAUS TET) io 

3049. As amatter of fact, are you aware that 
the proportion of highly-paid clerks and low- 
paid clerks is much greater in the central London 

_ station than it is in almost any provincial station? 
—Jj am. : 

3050. I understood you to say to a member of 
the Committee that you could do very much more 
work on all the Glasgow circuits with the same 
number of wires and the same staff that you at 
present have ?—I could. . 
_. 3051. Could ‘you do as much as twice or three 
‘times the amount of work?—lI could do very 
dikely thrice as much. . 
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3052. Without any very serious delay ?— 
Without any serious delay, and without, any in- 
creased cost for force. 

3053. You stated also that the average num- 
ber of messages sent per clerk in Glasgow was 
six and a-half per hour?—About eight and a- 
half. 

3054, I have in my hand a return which has 
been handed in from the Post Office, and from 
that it appears, reading off at random the first 
few names, that during the 24 hours ending 8 a.m, 
on the 9th of May, the first man on the list, a 
second-class clerk, transmitted at the rate of 
13 messages per hour, the next at the rate of 
33 messages per hour, the next at the rate of 9, 
the next at the rate of 9, the next at the rate of 
113, the next 133, the next 123, the next 2, 
the next 13, and then J0, 12, 12, 18, 6, 10, 11, 
and so on; you would not consider any of the 
figures I have read a good hour’s work with a 
Morse ?—Not with a Morse. 

3055. I think in almost every case te which I 
have referred the instrument has been a Morse; 
what do you consider a'good hour’s work fora 
first or second class clerk with a Morse ?-—Do 
you mean an hour as an hour, or an hour spread 
over a day. 

3056, I mean an hour as an hour?—An aver- 
age office day ? 

3057. Yes?—For an average clerk about 25 
messages an hour. 

3058. Take a first-rate operator ?—He would 
probably do during the day 30 to 33 per hour. 

3059. That is not considering him to work up 
to his full capacity ?—No, but no clerk could 
work for eight hours.as hard as he would work 
for one hour. 

3060. As a matter of fact, with a Morse in- 
strument, what amount of news will a clerk send 
through per hour?—Supposing he sends 30 words 
a minute, which is a fair average speed, he would 
send about 1,800 words an hour. 

3061. ‘wo thousand words form a column of 
the ‘‘ Times ”?— About that number. 

3062. So that a Morse clerk would send 18-20ths 
of a column of the “ Times” per hour ?>—Always 
assuming that the wire is in good condition, and 
that he has an equally good clerk at. the other 
end. 

3063. By means of an automatic instrument, 
such as the Baines, how many columns per hour 
can you send along a single wire?—In good work- 
ing order with the Baines we can send 130 words 
a minute; that is about 7,800 an hour. 

3064. That is close upon four columns of the 
« Times ” ?—Close on that. 

3065. Your wires are not worked up to their 
full capacity, 1 presume ? —Except for a very 
short period of the day. 

3066. And then for that short period you pro- 
bably, by using more high-pressure circuits on 
the busy lines, could dispose of even more work? 
—Of more work with higher speed instruments, 
but as a matter of course, with a greater initial 
delay, because in the Duplex we have no delay 
whatever. 

3067. The delays are very trifling you say, 
about 10 minutes ?—Ten to fifteen minutes. 

3068. From some questions that were put to 
you, I do not think that some of the honourable 
Members understand the mode of working these 
automatic instruments. Your, plan is to punch 
"RA half-a-dozen 
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half-a-dozen messages on paper and to send those 
from Glasgow to London, then to stop and re- 
ceive half-a-dozen messages prepared in the same 
way, from London to Glasgow ’—Yes. 

3069. Alternately receiving and _ sending 
batches of half-a-dozen or a dozen messages ?— 
Quite so. 

3070.- And the wire is quite able to keep both 
offices going from both ends ?—Quite able. 

3071. The delay is not in the transmission ; 
that is instantaneous, but in the punching; that 
is the only delay ?—That is the delay, and in 
waiting, of course, until your received batch is 
run through before you can send your own batch 
back again. 

3072. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board put some questions to you about ex- 
press messages. What you proposed was not to 
judge of the importance of the message yourself, 
you propose to allow other people to judge of the 
importance, and to pay higher or lower for them, 
as they considered them important or not ?— 
Precisely ; that the sender of the message would 
decide for himself in what way he would send 
it. 

3073. If he chose to send a message to the 
effect that he should not be home to dinner at the 
express rate, that is his affair ?—Entirely. 

3074. You object to the proposal for deferred 
telegrams; do you see any practical difficulty in 
working them ?—The difficulty that I see is this: 
we have now no delay, so that practically no 
message would be delayed, and it would be a 
virtual reduction of the rate without any corre- 
sponding advantage to the department. 

3075. If you doubled or trebled your work, 
there would be delay, would there not?—Very 
slight. . 
3076. Still there would be delay *?—Possibly 
half an hour. 

3077. During the busy time, especially ; it was 
objected by onewitness that, as a practical officer, 
he could not see the way in which deferred mes- 
sages could be sent; would this be a feasible 
mode of proceeding, to have “ deferred ” forms, 


of a different colour to the ordinary A forms, - 


and to stipulate that in the case of a deferred 
form and an A form, handed in at the same time, 
it should be incumbent on the Post Office to 
transmit the deferred messages, say within three 
hours of the time at which the ordinary A form 
message handed in at the same time would be 
sent ?—There would be a slight difficulty ; not a 
difficulty that could not be overcome, but, as I 
said before, where we have no practical delay, the 
deferred message would virtually go in turn with 
other messages. 

3078. I need not say there would be a great 
impetus given to the growth of telegraphy ?— 
What price do you propose to give to your de- 
ferred message ? 

3079. Speaking generally, at a considerably 
lower price than the ordinary message ?—Then I 
think that result would not be favourable to the 
revenue, because, as I have already said, with 
practically no delay on the wires, it would be 
equivalent to a general reduction of rate without 
any corresponding advantage to the Department 
for giving away the revenue which it now has. 

38080. Without any corresponding advantage, 
except the great increase in the number of mes- 
eages?—I rather doubt that we should get a 
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greater number of messages written upon a de 


ferred form, which it is known may be delayed. 


four or six hours. ; 

3081. If you did not get that number of mes- 
sages, it is evident the revenue could not sufter ; 
if you only get a small number of messages the 
reduction in the revenue would be very slight ?— 
Practically after two o’clock every message might 
be a deferred message, because there is no delay 
whatever. 

3082. Practically, after eight o’clock, in the 
case of every message addressed to a country 
town, the message is deferred, is it not ?— Where 
the oftice closes at eight o’clock it is deferred till 
the next morning. 

3083. There are a very large number of such 
messages handed into the Post Office ?—I only 
got 107, on an average of a week, per day at 
Glasgow of messages handed in after ten o’clock. 

3084, You gave some statistics as to the num- 
ber of messages at the different hours. Could 
you give any information as to the number of 
messages on Saturdays ?—Up to one o'clock on 
Saturdays, messages are very much the same as 
on other days, after one o’clock they are very 
much fewer. 

3085. What number had youafter one o'clock ? 
—1 to 2, 83; 2 to 3,40; 3 to4, 23; 4 to 5,22; 
5 to 10, 125; 10 at night to 6 the next morn- 
ing, 6. . 

3086. Have you_any_ returns for Sunday ?— 
From -1-to-2, I--had 23 messages; after 10 and 
before 6, 15. 

3087. You said that im the case of Stock 
Exchange messages, the facilities paid, because 


the more facilities you gave the larger number of - 


messages you get ?—With Stock Exchange mes- 
sages, because every fluctuation is telegraphed. 

3088. But is it not the fact that the more 
facilities you give with all classes of messages, 
the larger number of messages you get ?—Not to 
the same extent as the Stock Exchange. 

3089. But to a large extent ?—Yes.: 

3090. As to the question of limited addresses, 
you argue that the wires are not sufficiently filled 
at the present moment. What is the necessity 
for being very stringent in the matter of ad- 
dresses ?—Because you are occupying a clerk a 
large portion of his time with unremunerative 
work. 

3091. As we have seen, the clerk on the 
average in the hour, both apparently in London 
and Glasgow, does not do more than a third 
or fourth portion of the work he might do?— 
Pruest , 

3092. His time, therefore, is not of any par- 
ticular value ?—Only that you must provide for 
increase of work, and if you gave the same 
privileges of a free address with a reduced rate, 
the wires would be overloaded with as much free 
matter as matter that is paid for. 

3093, There would be little difficulty in doing 
as the honourable Member for Bradford sug- 
gested, limiting the number of free words in the 
address ?—There would be no difficulty, only in 
that case I should not give the reduced rate. 

3094. As to the question of conversations 
along the wires, there could be no difficulty in 
arranging that ?—There. would be no difficulty 
at present when our wire capacity is greater than 
the work. 

3095. There would be no difficulty at any time 

in 
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in allowing such conversations to take place after 
the slack hours ?—None whatever. 

3096. Therefore, practically after two or three 
in the afternoon you might save the wires set 
apart for that?—You might have a wire here 
and there. 

3097. ‘The facilities for talking along the wire 
are such that a clerk can actually telegraph a 
conversation, under such circumstances, auicker 
than one can write it ?—At about the same rate 
of speed. 

3098. As an expert penman could write ?—A 
clerk in that case would telegraph at the rate, 
probably, of 40 words a minute. 


3099. There appears to be an immense amount 
of transmission performed in some of the offices ; 
does transmission form a large proportion of your 
work in Glasgow?—About one-third of it, I 
think, 

3100. According to this return, counting trans- 
mitted messages as two, it forms fully half of 
it ?—Counting transmitted as two; 1 have prac- 
tically a total of 651,000 forwarded messages, 
748,000 received and 832,000 transmitted, counted 
singly. 

3101. In the central office in London I find 
that while there are about five millions of mes- 
sages received and forwarded, there are nearly 
twelve millions transmitted in the course of the 
year; in such a case, the scheme you speak of 
of pneumatic tubes should enable the Post Office 
to dispose of a large number of messages with- 
out encumbering the wires?—That would de- 
pend on whether the transmitted messages are 
_ messages from one part of London to another, 
or from one part of the provinces to another 
part of the provinces. With London messages 
the pneumatic tubes would decrease the trans- 
mission, but it would not affect transmission in 
the least with messages passing through London 
from one part of England to another. 


3102. We have observed that the cost of 
delivery varies very considerably in various 
offices; what do you pay for delivery of mes- 
sages in Glascow?—Halfpenny at the Stock 
Exchange, 2d. at Anderston, and $d. at the 
head office. 

3103. What do you pay for the delivery of 
press messages and service messages ?—During 
the day I pay nothing. 

3104. How do you arrange that?—I send them 
out by the last messenger. — 

3105. So that in that way you avoid all cost 
for such messages ?—Except at night. 


3106. At night what do you pay ?—Eight 
shillings a week to the boys. 

3107. Not so much per message ?—No. 

3108. Is that system adopted in any other 
town ?—I am unable to say. 

3109. You are acquainted with the postal 
arrangements of a large number of towns, are 
you not, from your previous Post Office experi- 
ence ?—Yes. 

3110. Is there anything in the circumstances 


of any of the towns that you know as a sur- 


veyor that would prevent a similar system being 
adopted ?—I believe it is done at Newcastle; 1 
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am not certain; I see nothing to prevent its be- 
ing done, if it is not. 

3111. We had some examination about the 
superintendence of boys; what is the superin- 
tendent force in your office of the boys em- 
ployed there ?—I have three inspectors. — 

"3122. For how many boys ?—One hundred and 
sixty. 

3113. You talked about presswork not paying ; 
it occurs chiefly during the night, does it not ?— 
No, I have a wire occupied all day entirely with 
presswork. 

3114. You have a very large aniount at night ? 
—I have. 

3115. It is very desirable, is Tt not, that the 
offices in such large towns as Glasgow and Man- 
chester, and so on, should be kept open all night ? 
—lIt is. 

2116. If it were not for the presswork, would 
not the offices be very idle ?—Well, but I should 
have very many fewer clerks on duty. For 
example, after 10 o’clock at night about two- 
thirds of the clerks on duty are on duty solely 
for presswork. 

3117. Are you aware that identical rates, as 
near as could be devised, paid the old companies ? 
—I thought the old companies were paid so much 
per 40 words. 

3118. That was between towns and the pro- 
vinces; but between the metropolis and the 
provinces ?—I do not know what the rate was. 

3119. You are not aware that it was 4d. per 
100 words for collection and transmission ?— No, 
I have no knowledge of that. 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


3120. Is much time lost in calling attention ?— 
Occasionally at small offices. 

3121. If there is an omission on the part of the 
clerk who ought to attend in some other district, 
is that omission reported ?— Always, or almost 
always. 

3122. I understand that there is a great dif- 
ference in the rapidity with which messages are 
sent, according to the dexterity of the operator ? 
—There is. 

3123. Are they promoted according to their 
dexterity ?—No, they are promoted according to 
seniority ; that is to say, they are promoted from 
class to class in accordance with seniority of 
standing in that class. 

3124. Therefore there is no encouragement 
whatever to superior dexterity ?—I should not 
recommend the clerk to go up out of the class if 
I were satisfied in my own mind that he was not 
doing all he could to improve himself, although 
he were senior to go up. For example, if I knew 
that a clerk was taking no steps whatever to im- 
prove himself, and was only an indifferent ope- 
rator, 1 should mention that in submitting the 
report and recommend him to be passed over. 

3125. But suppose he took every sort of pains 
to improve himself, but did not improve ?—I 
would then recommend him to go forward. 

3126. Have you any power to exchange a 
clerk who is a slow operator for another quicker 
operator in a district where it would not signify ? 
—None whatever. 
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Chairman. 


3127. You are Postmaster of Manchester ?— 
Yes. 

3128. Have you a large telegraphic staff under 
you there ’—Yes, very large. 

3129. As postmaster of Manchester, do you 
act also as surveyor for Manchester and its sub- 
offices ?—I do. 

3130. Are you of opinion that within the 
office itself you could induce the clerks to do 
more in the maintenance of their instruments 
than they do at present ?—In the repair? 

3131. Scarcely in the repair; in the adjust- 


ment rather?—I think that they might be in- 


structed to do more, but there are a sufficient 
number of clerks in my office to do all that 
is required, 

3132. Have your clerks recently been reduced? 
—There has been a reduction of five clerks, 
owing to some alterations which were made the 
beginning of this year. 

3133. Has the Surveyor General, in the case 
of Manchester; been examining into the re- 
dundancy of the staff?— Not at Manchester. 

3134. Have you any opinion as to the 
possibility or expediency of a 6d. rate for tele- 
grams of fewer words than the present ?—I have 
thought it over, but I do not see that it is at all 
likely to be successful. It appears to me that if 
you reduce the charge with the expectation of 
raising the revenue we must have double the 
number of telegrams that we have now. We 
must have more than double the number at 6d. 
than we have now at a 1s. before we can make 
anything by it, and if we double our number we 
certainly cannot carry on our work without in- 
riirig our force very largely, and our expenses 
also. 

3135. Do you not think that a very consider- 
able economy might be introduced in the mode 
of working by the application of new instru- 
ments, and by giving a clerk charge of several 
smaller used circuits '—That depends upon what 
the instruments are; I do not quite understand 
the question. . 

3156. For instance, if you work upon the 
duplex system, would not you double the capa- 
city of your wire?—Yes, but at the same time 
double the clerks also. 

3137. If you had a large increase of telegrams 
that would be of no consequence, would it ?—If 
we had a large increase’ of telegrams at 1s., it 
would be of no consequence ; but at 6d. the in- 
crease would not pay. 

3138. Is it not the case that if you double the 
capacity of your wires, you at all events get 
twice as much out of your capital employed in 
that particular wire ?—In that wire, but not in 
the clerk; the clerk is the most expensive part 
of it. 

3139. You say it would require more than 
double to pay ?—-Yes, for the reduction to 6 d. 

3140. Do not you think you would get much 
more than double the number of local telegrams 
in a district ?—Of local telegrams I do not think 
we should get double ; and if we did get double 
of local telegrams at 6d. each, that would not 
pay us anything additional. 

3141. How many local telegrams have you 
per day in Manchester ?—I presume you mean 


Chairman—continued. 
those delivered within the town; handed in in 
the town for delivery in the town? 

3142. Yes?—I had an account the week be- 
fore last, and the number, I think, was only 160 
in a week; they are comparatively nothing. 

3143. Do not you think that if you had a 
lesser charge for a local telegram, your local 
trafic would increase largely ?—I do not think 
it would; I do not think that in a place the 
size of Manchester, where all the business men 
come into one centre, much use could be made 
of a cheap system of telegraphy. 

3144. You have a large number of suburbs 
around Manchester where’ people reside, do not 
you think there would be’ a great deal of local 
telegraphy if you went within a certain distance 
of four or five miles round, with a 6 d. telegram? 
—I do not think there would be any large increase, 
certainly not sufficient to pay. The telegrams to 
those places round the suburbs are merely do- 
mestic telegrams; they are very seldom business 
telegrams. 

3145. Do not you think people will not send 
those surt of telegrams for 1s., although they 
would be much inclined to send them for 6 d.?— 
I think they might in some cases, but wherever 
there is a real necéssity for sending a telegram 
I do not think the public scruple to pay 1s. 

3146. What do you think about shortening 
the addresses or paying for addresses ?—I think 
any alteration which mixes up the payment for 
the addresses with the payment for the text 
would tend to mischievous results, because I 
think the public would so curtail their addresses 
that we should find some difficulty in delivering 
the messages. 

3147. It would increase the expense of deli- 
very ?—Yes; but I think a suggestion which I 


heard made by the honourable Member for’ 


Bradford, that a certain number of words should 
be allowed in the address, and that beyond that 


number they should be charged in the same way — 


as the text, might have the effect of reducing the 
number of words in the address to a less amount. 
At present they are very much more numerous 


, than they need be. 


3148. Do you think it possible to spread the 
messages all over the day, so as to employ the 


|| 
' 


clerks, who are idle for a considerable portion of | 
the day, and to give them-work ?—I think it is | 


quite possible to do it. 


3149. What effect would it produce?—It © 


would have the effect of disgusting the public 
so much that telegrams would undoubtedly fall 
off in a very short time. 

3150. You think speed is the very essence of 
a telegram ?—Speed is the essence. 


3151. Are you of opinion that no relaxation can” 


be made in the ten minutes’ ideal?—I think it is. 


highly desirable that we should keep up that — 


ideal. We can hardly carry it out; but I think 
it is desirable to keep it up. 
3152. In spite of the fact that you keep 
up that idea! you must have a large force 
at certain times of the day, which force is 
quite superabundant at other times ?—I think 


there is a little misapprehension about that. : 


I have a return here which corresponds with 
the return which I think was dealt with just 
now, 
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now, about the number of messages at each 
hour of the day, and the number of clerks em- 
ployed to work them. The result shows that a 
large number of clerks are required to get 
through the pressure work in the middle of the 
day; but after that pressure period is over these 
clerks’ work is not wasted, they are not idle. 
They go off work when the pressure is over, and 
they come on at other portions of the day ; so that 


_ supposing we say the whole force is on during 


the two hours’ pressure, that force is spread over 
the remaining hours of the day when a smaller 
number are required. So that in reality each 
clerk does his eight hours’ work. 

3153. He may be taken off at night, and other 
portions of the day ?—Yes. 

3154. And each man does eight hours’ fair 
work ?—Each man does full eight hours’ work. 

3155. How many telegrams a day upon the 
average do your clerks pass through your post 
office per hour ?— By the last return I think there 
were 50 messages a day to each clerk—between 
50 and 55 a day. 

3156. How many clerks are there ?— The 
messages that were passed by the female staff 
by the last account averaged 54 in the day each 


clerk, and they were on sub-oflice circuits and local 


circuits, on which the work is very much slower 
than on the main circuits. There are 211 male 
clerks and 138 females. 

3157. How many clerks have you employed 
in your telegraph office on clerical work ?—The 
varieties of clerical work are very great; do you 
mean simply writing, or accounts ? 

3158. | mean writing; what is understood as 
not manipulative work, but clerical. work ?— 
The clerical clerks include the account clerks. 
In the room in which all the clerical corre- 
spondence is carried on and the accounts kept, 
there are four clerks and a superior clerk. * 

3159. Employed in telegraphic work ?—Em- 
ployed in the accounts and in writing. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3160. You have 211 male clerks and 138 
female clerks, making 349 clerks in all ?— 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

3161. In the return which has been supplied 
to us from the Post Office, you have 11,422 
messages a day on 31st March ?—Eleven thou- 
sand is rather below the ordinary number. There 
was that number on that day perhaps. 

3162. This is a return which has been sent to 
us of a day’s work on the 31st March, is that 
much below the average ?—It is; that is con- 
siderably below the average in the racing or 
betting season, 

3163. I mean upon an average ?—It is below 
the daily average. 

3164. Would you say about 12,000 ?— About 
12,000. The total number in the year I can 
give you, and you can take the average from that. 

3165. Taking 12,000 you have 349 clerks, 
that would give an average of 35 messages per 
_ day, which is considerably under the 54 which 

you took for the female clerks ?—I cannot answer 
ror that particular day. | 

3166. Taking 12,000 as your average ?— I 
cannot say that 12,000 is the average, I think it 
is below the average. 12,000 messages does not 
show the whole of the work that the clerk does, 
because part of those are transmitted messages, 
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each of which would have to be done twice over, 
The 12,000 does not show the average work 
that is done by my clerks in one day. I havea 
return here which shows that the number in one 
day was 18,000. This is a return showing the 
work done in each hour ot the day, and the force 
employed during that time. The number of 
messages forwarded, received, and transmitted, 
counting the transmitted twice, were 18,190 in 
one day. 

3167. Was that an average day ?—That was 
an average day. ‘The messages forwarded, re- 
ceived, and transmitted on that day were 12,322. 

3168. Have you found the female clerks do 
well ?—They do very well. They, perhaps, 


_cannot get through so very much work as the 


males do, but they are very much cheaper. 

3169. And they remain longer, do not they ? 
—No, I do not say that they remain longer; at 
present my female establishment has only been 
in existence three years, so I cannot say how 
long they will remain, 


My. Ripley. 

3170. How many district offices have you ?— 
There are three branch offices. 

3171. I mean local telegraph offices in the 
city of Manchester ?— Three branch offices, and 
21 receiving offices. 

3172. Those receiving offices, of course, trans- 
mit by wire direct to the central office ?—Yes. 

3173. There is no communication between 
those offices, so that a message can be sent from 
one to the other ?— They send all their messages 
to the head office and back. 

3174. By messenger ?—No, by wire. 

3175. You have in Manchester a number of 
private wires from parties who have concerns at 
a distance of a mile or two, who pay a certain 
annual sum ?— Yes. 


3176. Those parties transmit between their 


concerns and the office in Manchester messages 
at their own pleasure, and to any extent ?— 
Yes. 

$177. Is it your opinion that, if similar facili- 
ties were given to various parties who would not 
find it worth while to pay a sum, whatever it 
might be, to send messages from one local office 
to another, that would not be a paying depart- 
ment of the telegraph service at a lower rate 
than 1 s.?—You mean that each of those offices 
should communicate direct to the other on its 
own wire. 

3178. Yes; is it not probable that a large 
business might be done m that way at a lower 
rate, say at 6d., which would be a paying de- 
partment?—No; I think that a business might 
be done at 6d., but it would certainly not pay. 
Suppose each of those offices were to communi- 
cate with the other, each would be in communi- 
cation with 19 other offices. They would have 
to have a proportionate number of wires to those 
circuits. 

3179. You do not think it would pay ?—No, 
it would not pay at all. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3180. You said that each of your clerks on an 
average sent 54 messages per day, according to 
that day’s return ?-—I spoke from memory. : 

3181. We will say 54; you are aware that it 
has been given in evidence that an ordinary 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 
clerk can transmit 25 messages pe hour ?— 


Yes. 

3182. That would give each of your clerks as 
doing in the-day two hours’ work ‘—Yes, but we 
cannot help that. In explanation of this I was 
about to state that the actual work is not shown 
by these calculations, which assume that the 
whole force was employed at the instruments, 
whereas the number was about 90 short of 349. 

3183. I see from this return that the cost per 
message in Manchester is 1} d., whereas the cost 
of the message in Jiondon T find less than lid; 
in Glasgow, 13.d.; in eae tats, 13d ?—I do 
not know. 
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_ Dr. Giiseriin beneath 


3184, Can you account for the spn 
economy in working ?—I do not know how that — 
calculation is made, so it is impossible for me te 
answer the question. f 

3185. It is an official Return showing the com is 
per message, exclusive of news, and « counting 
each transmitted message as two ?—I cannot ex- . 
plain it at all. 

3186. You were not aware, possibly, hae 
Manchester worked out a jd. dearer per message iP 
than the others ?—If that calculation 4s correct 5 “a 
but I do not know that it is correct. a 

3187. It was not furnished by you?—I do not 
recollect furnishing any such account as that. 
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Mr. Wiui1aAM Joun Goppy, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 
3188. You are one of the postal surveyors, are 


> you not ?—I am. 


3189. What district have you?—The North 
Wales district. 

3190. And are you also chairman of the sur- 
veyors’—I am. ~ 

- 3191. Would you explain to the Committee 
very shortly the duties of the surveyors in con- 
trolling the telegraph staffs in the different post 
offices?—The surveyors have the control of all 
the staff employed in working the telegraphs in 
the post offices; the arrangement and fitting up 
of the offices; they deal with all questions re- 
lating to salaries, discipline, and promotion, and 
investigate all irregularities which occur in the 
working of the telegraphs inside the offices. ; 

3192. Then the surveyor has as complete 
control over the working of the telegraph office 
as over the working of the postal department of 
the office ?—Precisely the same. 

3193. Has he to make any inquiries affecting 
the expenditure of the different offices ?—Fle has 
to make all inquiries respecting the expendi- 
ture of the different offices, and as regards the 
intérior working of them, and the expenditure 
upon the staff, and expenses of every descrip- 
tion. 

3194. Supposing you found two offices in 
your district transmitting the same number of 
telegrams, the one costing 1,000/. a year more 
than the other, would it be your duty to investi- 
gate into the circumstances, and report upon the 
difference of expenditure ?—It would. 

3195. Is that actually done in practice ?—It is 
done in practice. 

3196. You are probably aware from that re- 
port made by Mr. Scudamore, in 1872, that 
there is the greatest difference with regard to the 
cost of offices in comparison with the number of 
telegrams sent ?—Yes. 

3197. But it would be the duty of the sur- 
veyor to try and prevent those irregularities, 
would it not ?—It would be his duty. 

3198. Have the surveyors to consider any 
changes and revisions of the, circuits; that is to 
say, any plan to send messages more easily and 
quickly, or more economically, by taking the 
different circuits or combining them?—That 
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Chairman—continued. 


comes within the province of the surveyors’ duty, 
and as far as possible the surveyors do make 
those inquiries. 

3199. In the evidence given before this Com- 
mittee it has been stated that it might be expe- 
dient to transfer from the engineer’s department 
to the clerks: and officers in the provincial post 
offices the duty of taking care of and maintaining 
the instruments and apparatus; are you of 
opinion, asa surveyor, that would be impossible ? 
Ido not think that it would be impossible; it 
might be done with advantage, to the extent of 
the ordinary maintenance of instruments, but 
not further; any injury to an instrument would 
still have to go into the engineer’s branch, and 
into the workshops over which the surveyors 
would have no control. 

3200. But what I rather mean is, that if an 
instrument gets in the slightest degree out of 
order, or is not working well, many clerks rely 
so much upon the linesman, or inspector, that 
they wait until they can get the linesman or in- 
spector to make the necessary adjustment; do 
you think that the more intelligent clerks could 
be taught to make the adjustment for themselves 
without always depending upon external aid ?— 
I think they could be easily taught, and I think 
it ought to be made their duty. 

3201. If that were the case, would there not 
require to be a better kind of instruction of tele- 
graph clerks than there is at present ?—There 
would, in the mechanism of the instruments, and 
in the mode of keeping them in order. 

3202. Do you think the surveyors could give 
aid in having that instruction more freely com- 
municated to the existing clerks ?—I think they 
could give aid. I think they could see that the 
instruction was given in a systematic manner, 
and by frequent inspection of the offices they 
would see the progress the clerks were making. 

3203. Have you any telegraph schools in your 
district ?—We have four. One at Birmingham, 
one at Wolverhampton, one at Chester, and one 
at Shrewsbury. 

3204. How far are those telegraph schools 
governed from the centre by the supervisor 
of schools ?—All examination papers go to the 
supervisor of schools, and he passes the clerks 
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when they have attained the amount of profi- 
ciency which is necessary to enable them to 
enter the office. He has no personal supervision 
or inspection of the schools at all. 

3205. But I do not understand how papers 
could tell whether a clerk was an efficient mani- 
pulative worker ?—The examination shows the 
number of words that a clerk after he has had a 
certain period of instruction can send on each of 
the instruments, and can read. He is examined 
by the chief clerk in ihe office to which he be- 
longs, and that paper goes up to the supervisor 
of schools, who has a standard up to which a 
clerk is obliged to go before he is admitted into 
the establishment. 

3206. Have you any suggestions to make to 
the Committee with regard to obtaining a higher 
standard of intelligence amongst the trained 
clerks with a view to those higher duties which 
it is proposed to confide to them ?—I cannot say 
that I have. 

3207. It has been suggested to this Com- 
mittee, in evidence, also, that it might be pos- 
sible to ask the surveyors to maintain the wires 
and poles in their own district; what is your 
opinion with regard to the possibility of domg 
that ?—I have given some attention to that 
question, and have tried to inform myself upon 
it, as far.as possible; and I have conferred with 
some of the other surveyors, and have come to 
the decided opinion that it would not be advanta- 
geous to the service, and I do not think it would 
be economical. 

3208. Why do you think that it would not be 
economical ?—I think there would be no saving 
ot the force that it will be necessary to employ 
without the surveyors; there would still be the 
necessity for a central engineering department, 
for the same number, or perhaps a larger number, 
of superintendents and inspectors than would be 
employed under the direct control of the central 
engineering office; and it would be also neces- 
sary, I think, to remunerate the surveyors them- 
selves much more highly if they undertook duties 
of that nature, and the control of a large num- 


ber. of additional men; I do not think the sur- - 


veyors could ever exercise a proper and efficient 
control over the very large expenditure for 
which they would have to become responsible. 

3209. Do you mean from that that the sur- 
veyors at present want so much technical know- 
ledge that they could not be entrusted to under- 
take the erection of wires and poles ?—I think so. 

3210. Are you aware that that difficulty was 
felt so much at the Treasury that they recom- 
mended that telegraphic engineers should in 
future be made postal surveyors?— Yes, I know 
that that suggestion was made. 

3211. But do not you think that it might as 
easily be made, as a suggestion, that in all future 
appointments the surveyors, as they have charge 
of the important internal management of instru- 
ments, might also be requested to acquire the 
technical knowledge of a similar kind which is 
required for maintaining wires and poles?— 
I think it would be an advantage if the sur- 
veyors had that technical knowledge, but even 
then there might be some difficulty with regard 
to central control if they undertook the duties of 
the engineers; and I am unable to see that the 
service or the public would gain any great advan- 
tage from it. The surveyors, if they undertook 


the duties of maintaining the out-door work, if I 
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Chairman—continued, 
may term it so, would still be under the central 
engineering department, and could not therefore 
communicate directly with the secretary upon 


engineering matters; at any rate, their control of | 
the staff under them would frequently have to 


be transferred to the central engineering staff. 
3212. Then I understand you to recommend a 
complete separation of office work from out-door 
maintenance?— I think that that would b 
decidedly the better plan. ; 
3213. Under your plan of separation, who 
would ke responsible for finding out the faults 
upon wires at different distances ?— The system 
would be very similar to that which exists at 
present. ‘The clerk, finding out that something 
was wrong with the instrument, would make the 
report which he now makes, and the fault being 
discovered would be rectified by the linesman as 
it is now; it would not wecessarily involve any 
delay in communicating with the engineer, be- 


cause the practice is that the postmaster reports © 


to the nearest linesman in the case of any small 
fault, and he at once attends to it, and that 
should be the system still. 

3214. You think that there would be no incon- 
venience in that?—I do not think that there 
would be any. 

3215. Do you think it would be useful if clerks 
were made to understand that their promotion to 
the office of surveyor in the future depended upon 
their acquiring a thorough and technical know- 
ledge of telegraph work, as well as of postal 
work ?—I think that that would be most desir- 
able. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


3216. When you rather demurred to the 
notion that surveyors might be employed in lieu 
of the superintendents, were you speaking more 
in the interest of the Telegraph Department or 
of the Post Office Department ?—I was speaking 
rather in favour of the Post Office Department. 

3217. You think that you could not spare the 
time ?—I think it would impose a duty upon the 
surveyors which would be extremely difficult 


for them to perform without interfering with — 


their present duties, and that it might be neces- 
sary to make very large alterations of the dis- 
tricts to enable them to perform their duties, but 
the difficulties that they would be under, even if 


they had more time, would be in really exercis- — 


ing any efficient control and check over the work 
of men whose duties they did not really under- 
stand. ; 

3218. Then I understand in the first place you 
consider that you would hardly have time to 
spare, according to present arrangements, for 
your postal duties, but that, even if you had the 
time to spare by arrangements being made for 
that purpose, you would still feel that it would 
be hopeless to expect that the surveyors would 
have as much technical knowledge as to enable 


the system of superintendence to be dispensed . 


with ?—That is so. 
3219. Where are your head-quarters 
At Shrewsbury. . 
: 3220. Do you find a great difference in your 
telegraph business according to the season of the 
year in North Wales ?—There is a very great 
difference, especially on the coast of North 
Wales. he : 
3221. Do you meet that exceptional demand 
by exceptional employment, or do you keep a 
sufficient 


now ?— 


2 
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sufficient staff all the year round to meet that 
exceptional demand which arises during the sum- 
mer months?—I draft the clerks necessary to 
carry on the increased business from offices frem 
which they can be spared, and their places are 
taken by substitutes for the time, so that we do 
not keep up a special staff throughout the year 
to meet the extraordinary pressure during the 
summer. 

3222. Speaking roughly, can you say whether 
that extraordinary business which you get during 
the fashionable season in North Wales is pro- 

fitable to the department ?—I should think it 
is certainly profitable. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3223. Did you hear Mr. Hobson’s evidence ? 
—I did. 

3224. Did you hear him state that he had only 

_ two or three hours a day fully occupied ?-—I do 
recollect his stating so, applying to telegraph 
‘duties. 

3225. He is asked, “ Are you fully occupied 
all that time,” that is from 10 to 4; and he says, 
J am not fully occupied all that time.” Now, 
if in a large district like Glasgow, the telegraphs 

were under the control of the postmaster, so that 
he was necessarily absent, do you think that that 
would be attended with any inconvenience to the 
public ?—1 do think so. I think that in an office 
like Glasgow, or in any large office, the duties of 
‘a postmaster cannot be adequately performed 

without giving him full occupation for a full 
official day’s work. 

3226. Do you think that in such a case the 

_ functions of the postmaster might possibly devolve 
upon a clerk ?—If they did, I think it would be 
very disadvantageous to the service. 


Mr. Cubitt. 


3227. Does each surveyor report directly to 
the secretary ?—He does. 

3228. But the assistant engineers report to the 
head engineer ?—I think so. 

3229. Therefore, you think if the two offices 
are combined, you would have to rearrange the 
manner of reporting ?—Yes ; the surveyor would 
have some difficulty ; he would either be for en- 
gineer purposes under the direct control of the 
Central Engineering Department, or else he would 
report to the secretary, and then his report would 
still go to the Engineering Department. 

3230. You mentioned that you had four tele- 
graph schools under your charge !—Yes, I have. 

3231. Is there much difference in them com- 
pared with one another, as to the way in which 
they fill, or as to the efficiency of the pupils ?>—I 


think the most efficient school in my district is - 


that at Birmingham, but that. would naturally be 
so from the fact that there are very expert officers 
there who impart instruction in an excellent 
way. f 

3232. Have you in great manufacturing towns 
like Birmingham and Wolverhampton, greater 
difficulty in obtaining pupils than towns like 
‘Chester and Shrewsbury ?—Yes, we have. 

3233. Do you, therefore, think it would be de- 
sirable to keep the schools, so far as the supply of 
pupils is concerned, apart from the great centres 
of industry ?—I do not kxow that, because it is 
remarkable that we have difficulty in getting boys 

at the age we admit them in the schools in every 
town. : 
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Mr. Cubitt—continued. 
3234. Have you not more difficulty in the 


manufacturing towns than in the rural towns? 


—I think we have rather more difficulty in the 
manufacturing towns, but we have difficulty 
everywhere. 

3235. Is there much difficulty with regard to 
the boys who come in, as to their qualification ?— 
Not any, I think. 


Mr. John Holms. 


3236. How many offices are there in your dis- 
trict ?—T wo hundred and twenty-two. 

3237. I think you stated that in cases of ex- 
ceptional demand you moved the clerks from one 
place to another ?— Yes. 

3238. Have you any difficulty in getting those 
clerks toagree to goto a different office ?—Not any; 
they only go temporarily. 

3239. Do you engage the clerks?—No, the 
postmasters nominate them. 

3240. When you engage the clerks, do you en- 
gage them upon the understanding that they are 
to go to other offices if you wish them ?—~No, that 
has not been the practice hitherto. 

3241. You have no difficulty in getting them 
to do so?—No, we have no difficulty in getting 
them to do so temporarily. There might be diffi- 
culty in removing the clerks permanently from one 
office to another. 


Mr. Charles Allsonp. 


3242. You say you have 222 offices in your 
district. You come down, do you not, as far as 
Uttoxeter ?—I do. 

3243. How many telegraph offices have you 
closed in your district ?—I cannot say. 

3244. Has not the office at Uttoxeter been 
closed ?—The railway office at Uttoxeter did 
perform telegraph work for the Post Office, and 
is still a collecting office for telegraphs. 

3245. Can you tell me why it does not ?—I do 
not remember the circumstances. 

3246. But I suppose you were the person 
responsible for the closing of that office >—No; 
I cannot say that I was. My impression is that 
the railway company applied to the Post Office 
to close that office. 

3247. Upon what 

ou. 

3248. But itis in your district; you certainly 
must know something about it?—I know that 
the office was ordered to be closed, but I do not 
know what the reasons were. My impression is 
that the proposition came from the railway com- 

any. 

3249. Do you consider that, on the whole, you 
have sufficient accommodation for the district ?— 
I think so. 


ground?—I cannot tell 


Colonel Alexander. 


3250. You were, I think, chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Postmaster General 
to inquire into the expediency of the employ- 
ment of boys, when too old to act as messengers, 


to act as telegraph clerks /—Yes. 


3251. What conclusions did that committee 
arrive at ?—The proposition as far as I recollect 
it now was, that telegraph mesenger boys on 
reaching a certain age should be enlisted in the 
Royal Engineers, and employed during time of 
peace in telegraph offices in order to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of telegraphy, and that they 
might be withdrawn in time of war, and thus 
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furnish a useful corps of telegraphists for the 
army. The committee considered the question, 
and concurred, I think, in the proposition which 
was made by the War Office, and they drew out 
a scheme under which the plan might have been 
carried out; a report was made by the committee, 
and since that time I have heard nothing more of 
the matter. 

3252. Do you know why the recommendations 
were not carried out ?—I do not. 

3253. You never heard anything more about 
it ?—No, I did not. 

3254. You state, do you not, that there is 
some difficulty in the larger offices in giving 
access to the instruments by the messenger boys 
for the purpose of instruction ; what is the cause 
of that difficulty ?—In the first place, the mes- 
senger boys are sufficiently employed in their 
own duties; and in the next place, the wires in 
such offices are very fully occupied, and there 
is a danger of impeding and interfering with 
the work by allowing boys to work the instru- 
meuts. . 

3255. I see in the report that you propose 
to give special facilities for instruction ?—Yes, 
I do. ; 

3256. In your opinion, would there be any 
difficulty in carrying out those proposals ?—I do 
not think there would. 


Dr, Cameron. 


3257. The Right honourable Gentleman, the 
Judge Advocate General, asked you whether 
the existing wires were fully occupied more 
than three hours a day; 1s that the case, gene- 
rally speaking ?—I]. think the wires, generally, 
are occupied more than three hours a day; they 
are probably fully occupied, on the average, 
something like four hours a day. 

3258. You do not think that the wires are 
fully occupied more than four hours a day ?—I 
think not. 

3259. You stated that you did not observe 
Mr. Hobson giving evidence on that point ?—I 
did observe Mr. Hobson giving evidence on that 
point; but I do not recollect what his evidence 
was. 

3260. I find Mr. Preece stated that really the 
Post Office wires were occupied fully between 
the hours of 10 o’clock and 1 o’clock, and after 
those hours business decreased very quickly, 
and that, later in the day, the clerks were com- 
paratively idle; probably that is what you re- 
ferred to ?—Yes. 

3261. You mentioned, in reply to a question 
put by the Right honourable Chairman, that, if 
you found two offices sending out the same 
number of messages, one costing 1,000/. a year 
more than the other, it would become your duty 
to inguire into the circumstances ?—Yes; it 
would become my duty to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, and the force of the office. 

3262. And the reason for that excess of ex- 
pense ?—Yes. 

3263. From a Return which was handed in 
to this Committee by the Post Office it appeared 
that the average cost per message sent, received, 
and transmitted, in the Manchester Post Office, 
counting each transmitted message as two, was 
13d., whereas in some other offices, such as Bel- 
fast, it was reduced to less than 1d. ; in London 
and Birmingham it was about 1}d., and in Dub- 
lin, if I remember rightly, it was something over 
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2d.; could you explain to the Committee those |) 
discrepancies ?—I think the discrepancies are to 


be explained by the nature of the duty at those 
offices. 
there is a large amount of transmission in com= 


parison with the amount of forwarded messages, — 


the duty would be more cheaply done than 


where the transmission is small, and there are — 


other circumstances which probably tend in 
the same direction ; the number of branch tele- 


graph offices in a town will have some effect in 


that direction also. 


3264, Liverpool and Glasgow, in that return, | 
ave almost identical in pomt of proportion of ~ 


transmitted messages, and very nearly equal, if 


It would probably be found that where — 


I remember rightly, in point of the number of 


offices, yet there is a certain difference, amount-_ 


ing nearly to a farthing, in the average cost per 
message ?—I could not explain to the Committee 
what circumstances caused the discrepancy; 
there must be something local which I am not 
aware of. 

3265. Are you aware that, in their report to 
the Post Office, Messrs. Preece and Graves stated 
“if we could contemplate the re-adjustment of 
the entire postal as well as the telegraphic 
system, it would be possible to conceive a scheme 
capable of yielding good working results, based, 


as a first principle, upon the re-organisation of 
surveyors’ districts, to adapt them to telegraphic | 
requirements ”?—Probably Mr. Preece and Mr. © | 


Graves looked upon that question entirely from 


an engineer’s point of view. but there might be 
very great danger in so altering the surveyors’ 
districts as to make them most advantageous for 
telegraphy. We should probably injure the 
more important postal service for the sake of a 
doubtful advantage to the telegraphic service. 

3266. But I presume you will admit that 
Messrs. Preece and Graves looked into that 
matter very carefully, and that their suggestion 
upon the point is worthy of attention ?— No doubt 
Messrs. Preece and Graves looked into the matter 
very carefully, and their suggestion, from a tele- 
graphic point of view, is no doubt entitled to 
consideration. 

3267. Have you ever made a special study of 
that particular point ?—I have not. 

3268. Whereas they have ?—No doubt. 

3269. The Judge Advocate General asked you 
concerning the duties of the postmaster, and 
I think you gave it as your opinion that if he 
were not fully occupied during his office hours, a 
number of his duties must devolve upon his clerk ; 
was that the case ?—That is not exactly what I 
meant to convey ; I meant to convey that at any 
large town a postmaster’s duties, if really pro- 


‘perly discharged, must give him occupation 


which is of itself quite sufficient, because his 
duties are not confined to what we may really 


‘term office hours of attendance. . The important 


duties of a post-office very often are spread over 
a very large portion of the 24 hours, and the 
postmaster’s personal active supervision of the 
working duties of his office is quite as valuable 
to the public and the department as those which 
he performs in reference to his correspondence. 
3270. I think you stated that, in the case of a 
postmaster not finding himself fully occupied, it. 
was almost a matter which followed as a neces- 
sary consequence, that a considerable portion of 
the duties which he should himself discharge 
would devolve upon his chief clerk ?—I meant, 


that 


in i 
a ee 
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that if a postmaster had thrown upon him any 
duties which took him away from his office, pre- 
venting him giving the daily attention to his 
duties as postmaster which he otherwise would 
do, and otherwise ought to do, those duties must 
necessarily devolve upon his clerk, or be neglected. 

3271. Therefore, I presume you did not 
intend to convey any imputation upon Mr. 
Hobson’s efficiency as a postmaster?—Not the 
slightest; I believe him to be a most efficient 
postmaster. 
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3272. Are you aware that before his appoint- 
ment to Glasgow, his previous postmaster had 
been in such ill health as prevented him from 
taking any active charge of the office ?—I am 
not aware of that. 

3273. Are you aware that since Mr. Hobson 
has become postmaster, he has introduced a great 
many unprovements into the postal service at 


Glasgow ?—No, I do not know that, although 


I do not doubt it. 


Mr. GreorGe Stow, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3274. You are Surveyor of the Metropolitan 
District, I believe ?—I am. 

5275. Have you heard Mr. Godby’s evidence ? 
—I have. jf 

3276. Do you agree generally in what he has 
stated with regard to the possibility of getting 
the clerks of your extensive division to under- 
take the adjustment and management of instru- 
ments inside the offices?—-I quite agree with 
Mr. Godby in what he has said, although my 
division includes a yery much larger number of 
female telegraphists than Mr. Godby’s. 

3277. Do you think that female telegraphists 
might be taught to make the adjustments ?—I 
see no difficulty in the female telegraphists who 

‘are in the employment of the department upon 
the establishment doing so. 

3278. Of course we do not include the receiv- 

ing offices >—No, we do not. ' 

3279. Are you also of opinion with Mr. Godby 
that it will be desirable to keep in future the 
maintenance of wires and poles distinct from the 
surveyors’ duty?—I quite agree with him on 
that point; I think that the two functions are 
quite distinct from each other in my district. 

3280. In your district there might be a good 
deal more engineering knowledge required owing 
to. there being a considerable amount of over- 
house system in operation?—I am not aware 
whether the amount of over-house system in my 
district exceeds that in other surveyors’ districts, 
but there is a considerable amount. 

3281. It might require more knowledge in 
order to maintain the system efficiently ?—Pos- 
sibly. : 

3289. I wish to ask one or two questions with 
regard to any possibility of extending telegraphs 
in your district; is there much Space available 
in your district for offices for the development of 
further traffic, if that could be obtained ?-—At 
each of my district offices there is a very consi- 
derable amount of vacant space, owing to the 
abandonment of the transmission to the central 
station, formerly effected at the district offices. 

3283. So that if from any cause, such as the 
cheapening of telegrams, or the development of 
telegraphy in the metropolis, more room should 
be required, there is abundant space in the offices 
for the reception of that increased work ; is that 
so?—I can hardly say an abundance of space ; 
there is a certain reasonable amount of space, 
but not an amount of space sufficient to accom- 
modate the amount of local traffic which would 
be necessary to afford an abundant revenue. 

3284. With a reduction of price, you mean ?— 
Yes, with a reduction of price. 
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3285. But take your office at Vere-street; is 
there not a very large space now vacant ?—A 
very considerable space indeed, but not more 
space than we had occupied before the transfer 
of the transmitted messages to the central sta- 
tion. 

3286. In the south-western office is there 
much space ?—The instrument room in the south- 
western office is now quite empty. 

3287. Has there been a considerable reduction 
in the number of wires and instruments in your 
local offices through the transfer to the central 
office of the transmitted messages ?—There has 
been a very considerable reduction; I-have not 
got the exact figures. j 


Dr. Cameron, 


3288. You have effected, I presume, a num- 
ber of the changes contemplated in this Report 
of Messrs. Preece and Graves?—I have not had 
the advantage of reading that Report. 

3289, They commence by speaking with regard 
to the metropolitan districts, of the fact that, 
“one superintending engineer deals with the 
apparatus and wires within the main building; 
another deals with the instruments and wires 
(other than underground) connecting with the 
outside offices;” is that still the case ?— That is 
still the case. 

3290. Are you aware of the statement in the 
Report, that “ this division of responsibility car- 


ries with it serious drawbacks”?—I have not. 


found it so in my district at all. 

3291. Is the fact as they state, that “ every 
authority for changes affecting wires into the 
central station needs issuing in duplicate” ?— 
I believe so. . 

3292. And that “all correspondence on en- 
gineering points relating to metropolitan circuits 
has to be passed through the hands of two dis- 
tinct officers; correspondence is therefore multi- 
plied, and delays, both as regards action and 
accounts, increased” ?—I quite fancy that that 
is the case. My previous answer had reference 
simply to my own duties and to my own office. 

3293. Messrs. Preece and Graves say that the 
abolition of transmitting in district offices will 
bring the whole of the London wires under the 
direct oversight of the central station. I thought 
you stated that the change had been effected !— 
The change which has been effected is merely the 
concentration of the message trattic at the central 
station ; there has been no change in the control 
over the wires or instruments. 

3294. Is not the present system more extrava- 
gant than it would be under concentration and 

control 
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control in the central office?—I fancy that the 
underground control and the over-house control 
might with great advantage be united, but I am 
not prepared to say that I see that any great 
economy would follow ; it would be merely the 
substitution of one officer for two. 

3295. The substitution of one officer for two 
would conduce to efficiency and economy, would 
it not?—Yes, to that extent there would be 
economy. 

3296. What is the system of supervision for 
private wires?—Private wires originate in the 
office of the surveyor of private wires, but the 
engineering supervision is in the hands of the 
superintending engineer who has the control of 
the over-house wires. 

3297. Are there separate accounts kept of 
those private wires ?—That is out of my depart- 
ment, and I cannot give evidence upon that point. 

3298. Is there any competition by private 
companies in London for the erection of private 
wires ?—None at all. 

3299. Are you aware of competition existing 
in other places ?—I have not heard of it. 

- 3300. What is the charge for private wires ?— 
I am unable to say. 


Chairman. 


3301. With regard to pneumatic tubes, have 
you the charge of any pseumatic tubes in’ the 
metropolis ?—The longest pneumatic tube in 
London is in the West Strand, Charing Cross 
Office, which is under my control, 

3302. How long does it take for telegrams to 
be transmitted to that office from the central 
office ?—It would average five minutes in the 
day time, as nearly as possible. 

33038. Do you think that the administration of 
telegrams might be aided if there was a larger 
extension of the pneumatic-tube system; for in- 
stance, one from the House of Commons, either 
to your office or to the central station ?—I 
think so. 

3304. Have you considered that matter with 
regard to economy at all ?—I have only considered 


the matter within the last few days in connection © 


with the question of a reduced rate. 

3305. Your answer was five minutes in transit 
in the tube ?—Yes, five minutes from Telegraph- 
street to the outward station. 

3306. What was the cost of the tube ?—That 
I have not been able to ascertain. 

3307. But supposing that system were extended 
still further, and pneumatic tubes were connected 
with several of the more important postal stations 
throughout London, do you think it might be pos- 
sible, instead of telegrams, to transmit pneumatic 
letters in that way ?—I think the first difficulty 
that presents itself would be with regard to the 
delivery of such letters. 

3308. Would the delivery not be exactly the 
same as the delivery of the telegrams, sending a 
telegraph boy at once with the letter and its re- 
ceipt if a sufficient amount were paid for it ?—If 
the delivery were exactly upon the same principle 
as tho delivery of telegrams, it would be very 
expensive 

3309. What is the price of delivery ; about a 
$d., is it not?—I cannot say; at the stations 
where the boys are paid per message, the remu- 
neration for each message for delivery is three- 
farthings; there are only alimited number of sta- 
tions worked upon that system. 
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3310. If you receive one shilling for a letter 
in a man’s own hand, and delivered it as fast as 
a telegram, do you consider the cost of delivery 
would be much increased?—No, not as the — 
shilling rate. but I foresee a difficulty in the 
accommodation of messengers at the branch 
offices in the event of a large increase of mes- 
sages, 

3311. Would the increase be larger than in 
the case of the telegraph ?—That is my caleu- 
lation upon the supposition, that the amount’ of. : 
matter to be transmitted would be very greatly 
enlarged under that system, 

3312. How would that make a difference with 
regard to the cost of delivery ?—It would make 
no difference at all, 


Mr. Leveson (Gower. 


3313. What becomes of all the persons em- 
ployed at the Houses of Parliament in connection 
with the Telegraph Department during the six 
months that Parliament is not sitting?—The 
telegraph business of the Houses of Parliament 3) 
was formerly under my control; it is now under 
Mr. Fischer, of the Central Station. I believe i 
that he absorbs them into his central staff, and 
uses them for the purpose of affording leave of 
absence to his staff. At the time when they were 
under my control, they were placed at the dis- yi 
posal of Mr, Fischer-during the holidays. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3314. There are 25 pneumatic tubes, are there 
not?—I have only the control of one pneumatic 
tube, that which runs to the Central Office; the 
East Central District contains all the other 
tubes. 

3315. Have you any idea how many there are 
there ?— Twelve, I think; I speak soiely from 
memory. 

3316. There must be, I presume, a very large 
number of telegrams sent from Charing Cross 
to the Central District ?—There is a very large ; 
number; from 300 to 400 a day. t 

3317, I presume that there would be no diffi: 
culty with reference to the accommodation of 
additional messengers to any number for the in-. 
crease of business that might be expected ?—If = 
you refer to the Charing Cross Pneumatic E 
Station, we are very badly off for accommodation 
for the messengers. 

3318. But at the other end ?—I should think 
there would be ample room for increase there, but 
that is out of my department, 

3319. Apart, however, from the question of 
that increase of accommodation which might be 
rendered necessary by the increased traffic, is 
there any reason why even a single tube between 
Charing Cross and the Central District should 
not be employed experimentally for the trans- 
mission of such letters ?—I do not see any reason 
why the existing tube, which is a double tube, 
that is to say with two pipes, should not be | 
experimentally employed. 
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Chairman. 


3320. Is the diameter large enough ?—The 
diameter of the pipes is three inches inside. 


Dr. Cameron. 


- 3321. Are the 400 messages which you speak 
of 400 both ways?—No, the number of messages’ 
2 \y\ on 
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on the down ‘journey exceeds that. upon the up 
journey; the whole are about 1,000 a-day. 

3322. At present you do send the messages 
through the tube?—The whole of the message 
traffic from the West Strand is by tube. We 
have no wire at all, except one for the ‘ime 
current. 

3323. Supposing a message is at present handed 
in at ‘Charing Cross for the Central District, 
what are the steps taken, su far as concerns its 
transmission ?—The message, if for delivery at 
any station within the area of the tube stations in 


Chairman. 


3326. ARE you aware that there was a report 
by a Committee of the Treasury on the increased 
cost of the Telegraph Service upon the 17th 
June 1875 ?—I am. 

3327. In that report various recommendations 
are given which the Post Office thought would 
be unnecessary restrictions upon the public in 
regard to the use of telegraphs ?—Yes. 

3328. In consequence of that did not the Post- 
master General make a reply to the Treasury 
upon the 23rd of December 1875 ?— Yes. 

3329. With regard to the alterations which he 
there proposes, will you shortly enumerate what 
they are ?—It was proposed to abolish the 2d. 
- rate for the transmission of press telegrams when 
such telegrams were sent over separate circuits ; 
to charge a fee of 6d. upon messages handed in 

- after 8 p.m. and before 8 in the morning, and on 
Sundays to charge a fee of 3d. upon messages 
handed in at railway stations where business is 
transacted on kehaif of the department. 

3330. And also was it not proposed to pur- 
chase the rights of railway companies with re- 
gard to their facilities for sending messages ’— 

es, as regards sending free messages it was pro- 
posed to buy up that right. 

3331. Take the first point just now: has the 
press the right to the present conditions ?—The 
press possesses the right under the terms of the 
16th Clause of the Act of 1868. 

3332. Will you state to the Committee what 
are the rights which the press possesses ?—The 
right is given to the proprietors of newspapers 
and to news rooms, clubs, and exchanges to have 
news messages sent to them at a rate not ex- 
ceeding ls. for every 100 words sent between 
6 p.m. and 9 a.m., and 1s. for every 75 words sent 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., with the additional 
charge of 2d. for every 100 or 75 words, as the 
case might be, of the same telegraphic communi- 
cation transmitted to additional addresses ; under 
the same clause proprietors of newspapers, or 
news rooms, clubs, or exchanges may obtain the 
use of a special wire for a period not exceeding 
12 hours for the sum of 500 /. per annum. 

3333. Let us understand about that 2d. for a 
copy ; supposing that a news message is sent for 
1s. to Penzance, and the same message is sent 
to the most distant part of the country, say to 
Wick, what would be the charge to Wick for a 
copy of the same telegram ?—T'wopence. 

(3334. Is every message, whether under 75 
words or over ,75 words, handed in during the 
day, counted as a separate press message ?—No, 
it is not; messages at the present time handed 
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the City, is at once copied out in duplicate and 
placed in the carrier, and upon its arrival at the 
Central Station nothing has to be done but to 
put one copy in an envelope for delivery. 

3324. Would it not be a saving, at least 
of the copying in duplicate and the directed en- 
velope if the system of pneumatic letters sug- 
gested by the Right honourable Chairman could 
be adopted ?— Undoubtedly. 

3325. The writer might then write his own 
letter, and save all your copying and clerk work 
in the matter ? —Undoubtedly. 


Mr. C. H. B. Patey, called in; and further Examined. 


Chairyman—continued. 


in in portions are added together, and divided 
by 75, and the charge is made for as many 75 
words as there are in the several messages. 

3335. Let us understand that: supposing that 
a newspaper sends you, at 12 o’clock, a message 
of 25 words, and then at a quarter past 12 another 
message of 25 words, and at 2 o’clock another 
message is sent of 25 words, are those three 
messages counted as a 1s. each, or are they all 
added up togetherand charged only 1s. altogether? 
—If the three messages were sent by the Press 
Association, and one or two other associations, the 
three messages would be counted together, and 
inasmuch as the number of words do not amount 
to more than 75, only a 1s. would be charged for 
them, although the messages would be sent sepa- 
rately and delivered separately. 

3336. If the newspapers sent it, hew would it 
be charged ?—-If the newspapers sent it, and it 
was prepaid, a separate charge would be made 
for each message, and if a pass was put upon it, 
it would also be charged in an account afterwards 
rendered as a separate message. 

3337. But not if the message was sent from the 
Press Association or from the Central News ?— 
No. 

3338. In the same way as with regard to the 
75 words in the day you count up to 100 words 
in the night ?—Yes, we count up to 100 words in 
the night. 

3339. So that in whatever fragmentary manner 
the press news may be given to you by those 
news associations it has to be transmitted under 
a counting system for every 75 words or 100 
words, although it may involve two separate 
deliveries?—That is so, provided the various 
messages form part of what is technically known 
as a “service:” that is to say, from the Press 
Association or the Central News Association to 
the newspapers, clubs, or exchanges. 

3340. Ifa news message comes to you, what- 
ever may he the number of words, and you tele- 
graph it to any number of towns, it is only the 
first town which is charged 1 s., and all the other 
towns are charged 2 d. ?—That is so. 

3341. Supposing, for the sake of illustration, 
there were 100 messages of one word each to be 
dispatched to 100 different towns, but all the 
messages being the same, what would be the cost? 
—We should charge 1s. for the first 100 
messages and 99 twopences for all the rest. 

3342. Then the 99 towns would receive the 
messages for 2 d. each, would they not ?—Yes. 

3343. Have you found any inconvenience, for 
instance, with regard to race messages in this 

T2 arrangement ?—— 
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arrangement ?—The inconvenience has been very 
great, and the loss very considerable ; it is often 
the case that from eight to ten messages are 
handed i in, and form part of one message contain- 
ing altogether under 75 words; we have i in that 
case to make from eight to ten separate deliveries, 
costing for each separate delivery upon an aver- 
age a penny, whereas we get for those ten 
deliveries twopence; I have “the case of a mes- 
sage sent from Lichfield last year which will 
sMustrate that. On behalf of the Central News, 
the department delivered the results of the races 
run at Lichfield on one day in 1,640 separate 

messages, but received only the sum of 1/.12s.10d., 
or oF abOeE one farthing per separate message. 

3344. Has the Post Office intimated to the 
Press Associations that they would discontinue 
these running counting messages /—On the 26th 
of January last we informed the Press Associa- 
tion and the Central News Association that from 
the 1st of April this year we should discontinue 
counting together, and also what is technically 
known as “ averaging ” the messages. 

3345. What do you mean by “ ‘averaging ? 2— 
The term “ averaging ” is applied to the mode of 
charging for market reports; from Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cork, and other towns market re- 
ports are sent daily, and in some cases, accord- 
ing to the time at which the markets are held, 
different reports of the markets are sent to dit- 
ferent numbers of subscribers; the whole of the 
words contained in market reports are counted * 
together, and the number of copies delivered is 
divided by the number of reports, and the charge 
is made upon that basis; the consequence being 
that the charge to the associations is very con- 
siderably less than if each message was counted 
and charged separately; in fact, in some cases 
by careful manipulation they have been able to 
send three or four reports for less than they for- 
merly paid to send two, the cost, of course, to 
the department being much greater in deliver- 
ing the three or four messages than in deliver- 
ing the two. 

3346. You say you gave notice of discontinu- 


ing the system of counting together on the Ist- 


April; have you discontinued the practice ?—. 
We have not done so. 

3347. Why ?—In consideration of the sitting 
of this Committee. 

3348. Has the suggestion been made that, 
although it might be “fair to charge 1s. for frag- 
mentary messages, credit should be given for any 
excess over 100 or 75 words subsequently given 
in in a day, so as tomake it up ?—That sug- 

gestion has been made, but the department is not 
pr epared to adopt it: it could only be carried out 
at considerable cost to the department, and could 
not be carried out in the case of private messages. 
The proposition stands something like this: if a 
message were handed in containing 25 words, 
at 12 o’clock, another containing 10 words at one 
o’clock, another containing 25 words at two 
o’clock, and 10 more words were handed in at 
three o’clock, each of those messages should be 
charged for separately—the person by whom the 
suggestion had been made having given up the 
idea that under the terms of the Act it was ever 
intended that the press should have the privilege 
which has been given them of running messages— 
but that having handed in these four messages, 
if he handed in a fifth message before six o’clock, 
he should be allowed in that message to make up 
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the difference between the number of words sent 
in each of the previous messages and five times 
75 words, so that we might, in the case which I 


have given, have to send something like 376 . 
words in the last message, and yet only receivels. 


or 2d. for the delivery of that last message, 
although it contains words equal to five messages 
of 75 words each. : 

3349. But I understand that the differeuce in 
that proposal is that at all events your separate 
deliveries would be paid for ?—The: separate de- 
liveries would be paid for. 

3350. Would that add much complication to 
your system of accounts ?—It would add very con- 
siderable complication to the system of accounts, 
and it could not be carried out in the case of press 
messages sent by private persons or reporters, 
because it would be almost impossible to find the 
previous messages, and to’ know what to charge 
upon the last message. 

3351. But I think by the 10th clause of the 
act, the Post Office is not allowed to give credit 
_ for messages of any kind; is not that the case ?— 
Yes, it is. : 

3352. What system of accounting with the 
Press Association do you adopt?—We require 
the news associations, and newspapers who have 
credit accounts to deposit with us an amount of 


money sufficient to cover the amount of the ac- 


counts unpaid. We are able to render our ac- 
counts a month or six-weeks after the messages 
have been sent. We therefore require them to 
deposit with us a sum sufficient to cover the mes~ 
sages sent during that month or six weeks. 

3353. What is the cost of that system of ac- 
counting to the Post Office ?—About 3,000/. a 
year. 


payments were to be made by stamps only ?— 
Yes, it was so enacted; we have also, I may say, 
given notice to the associations that we propose 
to give up the system I have mentioned unless 
we are paid for the account keeping. 


3355. With regard to the new proposals in the 


Postmaster General’s letter contained in para- 


graphs 48, 49, and 50; the proposal, as I under- - 


stand it is, that you are to limit the 2 d. for the 

copy tu hand deliveries, and where you send by 

a separate wire to charge 1s. ?—That is so. 
3356. What has induced the Post Office to 


take that view ?—-The Post Office has been in- 


duced to take that view on account of the extra 
cost which is involved in the transmission of mes- 
sages by wire. Taking the instance which you 
quoted at the beginning of my examination, of a 
message handed in, addr essed to Penzance and to 
Wick, it must be obvious that the cost to the 
department is very much greater in transmitting 
those two messages than it would be if it trans- 
mitted a messace with two addresses to Penzance} 
we therefore think that for that extra cost to the 
department we should be paid. 

3357. For a transmission to each town, what: 


ever the message is, you charge 1 s. for each 75 


or 100 words; but supposing that there are six 
or seven newspapers in a town, you charge 2d. 
for each copy to the several newspapers, “do you 
not ?—Yes. 

3358. But would not the effect of your proposal 
to charge 1s. separately in this way be to in- 
crease the number of separate telegrams which 
would be sent by the press associations, and so 
deprive you of the advantage of simultaneous 

transmission 
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transmission of the same message ?—I do not 
think it would have that effect, because I can 


_ hardly conceive that the press associations would 


give that extra trouble to the department, nor to 


their own inconyenience make a separate copy of 


the same message. 
3359. But supposing they only missed out a 
few words here and there, would not that count 


_ for a separate telegram ?—Yes, it would; but I 


think that the extra cost to themselves which 
would be involved by their doing that would 
immediately stop it. 

3360. Do you consider that the Post Office 
loses largely by the present arrangement for 


_ transmitting press news?—The loss to the de. 


partment for the past year was about 20,000 /. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3361. Do you mean the financial year up to 
March ?— No, I was taking it to December, be- 
gause a change was made in December which 
lessened that loss. f 


Chairman. 


3362. Will you give me an illustration. Take 
a group of towns on the northern wire, Not- 


_ tingham, Sheffield, and Leeds, and give me the 


general results of the operation of the system ?— 
On the northern news-wire, as it is called, we 
serve four centres, Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
and Bradford. From Nottingham we distribute 
news to two towns, from Sheffield we distribute 


' to four towns, from Leeds to tén towns, but from 


Bradford we now supply no other towns. 

3363. What receipts did. you get from that 
northern wire ?—The receipts were 4,352 /. 

3364. And what were the expenses ?—The 
expenses were 7,654 1, 

3365. What was the loss ?—The loss was 
3,302 L. 

3366. I think the honourable Member for 
Hull went with a deputation to the Postmaster 
General and remonstrated against the proposed 
charges ?—He did. 

3367. Can you give the Committee an illus- 
tration with regard to this town of Hull ?—The 
receipts from the transmission of news to Hull 
are 3207. per annum, and the cost of the trans- 
mission of news to Hull is 1,055 1.; therefore, the 
newspapers and exchanges and news-rooms of 
Hull are subsidised to the extent of 7002. per 
annum. 

3368. How did you arrive at that cost ?—The 
cost was made up of the following items: The cost 
of supervision in the secretary’s office ; the cost of 
account keeping; the cost of what is known as 
the Intelligence Department in London, that is 
the department which receives the news from the 
Press Association or the Central News Associa- 
tion, and prepares it for transmission to the 
country ; the cost for supervision and manipula- 
tion in the Central Telegraph Station in London ; 
the cost of supervision aud manipulation in Hull ; 
the cost of the messenger service in delivering 
the messages in Hull; the proportion of the cost 
of the wire and the instruments used in trans- 
mitting the news; the cost of stationery, and the 
cost of fuel, light, and incidental expenses. 

3369. A proportion of each item ?—Yes., 

3370. Now, upon the system recommended by 
the Postmaster General of charging 1 s. instead of 


' 2d, for a copy of the news, what would be your re- 


ceipts under your new proposal in Hull ?—Our 
, 0,104, 
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receipts in Hull would be about 1,5002. if we 
got a large amount of news sent; but no doubta 
considerable portion would not be sent, and it is 
almost impossible to form any reliable estimate 
of the receipts. ; 

3371. Do not you think that if you applied 
this 1s. charge for each separate town, and 2d. 
for the newspapers in the town itself, the charge 
might be so prohibitory as to prevent the trans- 
mission of news?—I do not think it would, in- 
asmuch as there has been a tendency on the part 
of the papers generally, not confined only to the 
larger papers, to take separate copies of news, 
which are special to themselves. ; 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3372. Not only copies of news which are special, 
but which they wish to keep special ?—Yes, that 
is to say, news sent by their own special reporters. 
I find that those special messages, which amounted 
in 1870 to 5,785 1., have increased in 1871 to 
8,200/. ; in 1872 to 12,0007; in 1873 to 15,600/.5 
in 1874 to 17,000 72., and in 1875 to 18,2004, 
each of those being for the year ending the 31st 
December, 


Chairman. 
3373. I understand from that that the news- 


papers are more and more taking special news . 


suited to themselves ?—Yes, that is so. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3374. Is that increase greater than the increase 
in ordinary press messages from the associations ? 
—It is very much larger. The amount of news 
sent by the Press Association has not increased 
since 1871. It remained about the same figure ; 
the other associations have increased, but only 
in a smail degree; nothing like the other 
increase. _ 

3375. So that there is a very strongly increas- 
ing tendency to send special news to a particular 
newspaper, for the special purpose of selling that 
paper? —Yes. 


Chairman. 


3376. Is one reason of that that a considerable 
quantity of news is sent which is never used ?—-I 
think that is the reason. . 

3377. How many words does the Post Office 
deliver of news messages weekly; is it about 
4,000,000 words ?—It is about that. 

3378. A good many of the newspapers have 
special wires, have they not ?—Nineteen news- 
papers have special wires. 

3379, How much does each newspaper pay for 
a special wire ?—£. 500 per annum. | 

3380. Is the demand increasing ?—Yes. 

3881. Have you any applications now that you 
cannot grant?—We have one. We have been 
applied to by an Aberdeen newspaper, and we 
have been obliged to refuse to grant it as we have 
not any wires to spare to Scotland. 

3382. I suppose you take some of the special 
wires, such as the Stock Exchange wires, and 
apply them at night for the newspapers ?—All 
the Stock Exchange wires are used at night for 
special newspaper wires, and we have to send 
ordinary messages and special press messages 
over circuits which are made up by joining to- 
gether ¢ircuits, that is to say, a circuit from 
London to an intermediate town, and a circuit 
from that intermediate town to towns in Scotland. 

T3 3383. Can 
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3383. Can you tell me, with regard to this 
large number of words transmitted, how many of 
them are repeated words, and how many of them 
are words which come under the _ shilling 
rate’?—We deliver for the. News Associations 
258,600 words at the 1s. rate, and 3,413,900 at 
the 2d. rate. For newspapers, we deliver 
568,000 at the ls. rate, and 8,400 at the 2d. 
rate. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3384. Can you tell us also how many copies 
are delivered by hand in the same town and how 
many in different places?—I regret that there 
are no data upon which a reliable statement 


could be based. 


Chairman. 


3385. Do you consider that the present plan 
carried on at a loss, as you state unnecessarily, 
squanders national resources by the news sent 
not being all used ?—I think it does. I have in 
anticipation of any such question being raised by 
the Committee obtained information from various 
post offices throughout the kingdom, and I have a 
return here of the answers of the postmasters, from 
which it appears that in a very large number of 
towns only a small portion of the news is inserted 
in the newspapers. In many cases, on inquiry 
of the proprietors, it is stated that it is not in- 
serted, inasmuch as it is not of interest to the 
readers. In other cases, because the amount of 
local news is more than will admit of the special 
news being inserted. 

3386. Have you had any instances where trans-, 
mitted news was issued afterwards from the news- 
paper office to private subscribers, and not for 
the benefit of the public? —We have. [had a 
case a few weeks ago of a newspaper at Bath; 
the “ Bath Argus ;” in which news, which was 


supplied for publication in that newspaper—the 


result of races and betting—was made up in a 
small printed slip, and sent out to public-houses 
whose supply of such news at press rates had 
been stopped at the end of 1875. In that case 
the department lost the benefit which would have 
accrued to it from those public-houses having to 
get the messages at the ordinary inland rate of 
1s. for each message. 


3387. Have you any cases where the news 


supplied is not given to the public, but used for 
the private information of the proprietors and the 
proprietors’ friends?—-We have had many such 
cases. I find that there is a newspaper at Christ- 
church in which the publisher states that the 
report of the London corn markets is not pub- 
lished in the paper, but is kept for his private in- 
formation. I find that at Coleraine the secretary 
to the newspaper is connected with the milling and 
grain trade, and there seems to be no reason to 


doubt that the Corn Market Report which he | 


receives and never publishes in the newspaper, is 
used for his own information, and I have many 
other similar examples. 

3388. Let us see whether the plan which you 
propose would act equally in all the districts; 
supposing, according to your plan, Manchester 
pays 1s. for its first news-message transmitted, 
and each of the other five newspapers in Man- 
chester pays 2d., that is 1s. 10d. that the news 
to Manchester for 100 words at night costs Man- 
chester ’—Yes, 

3389. And supposing you sent to Ipswich, 
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Chairman—continued. 


where there is only one newspaper, would that |) 
paper not have to pay 1s., where the Manchester 
newspaper gets the message for 2d.?—The 
Ipswich newspaper would have to pay 1s., as — 
compared with something over 34 d. which each . 
Manchester newspaper would pay to us, but still, | 
looking at it from a post-office point of view, the | 
cost of sending a message to Ipswich would very 
considerably exceed the cost of sending the mes- | 
sage to Manchester to the five newspapers. 

_ 3390. And you consider that sufficient to 
justify the great inequality of charge which 
towns with a single newspaper would have to 
pay ?—Yes ; moreover, a town with a single news- 
paper has no competitor, and therefore its news — 
so far ought to bring the paper in greater 
receipts. 

3391. What is the financial amount altogether — 
that you get from news messages ?—We got, last. _ 
year, 55,0007. ‘a 

3392. I think you told the Committee thaf — 
20,000 7. of that was at the 1s. rate?—Yes. 

3393. That was for special messages ?>—Yes. 

3394. How much do you get from the chief 
press associations ?>—We get about 32,000 /. 

3395. And how much do you get from the | 
private wires?—In the 55,0007. I have not in- 
cluded the amount received from special wires. 

3396. But in addition to the 55,000/., how 
much have you received from private wires ?— 
Last year we received 9,000/., and this year 
we shall receive 9,500 /. 

3397. That is to say from private wires used 
for newspaper purposes ?—Yes. 

3398. In addition to newspapers, does not the 
Act compel you to send news to news rooms ?— 
It does. 

3399. Have you ever given a definition of what. 
is a news-room ?—No, we have been obliged to 
decline to give it; but when we have been asked 
to supply news to news-rooms, we have made in- 
quiries as to the bond fide character of the news- 
rooms, and have given the privilege or withheld 
it according as our inquiries proved the news- 
room to be. : 

3400. I suppose public news-rooms are those 
you would supply ?—We should supply public 
news-rooms without question. 

3401. Would you supply the rooms of an 
hotel ?—No, we decline to do that, as we do not. 
consider that it was intended by the Act. 

3402. Would you supply a.mechanics’ institu- 
tion ?-—Yes, we would supply that; we have, I 
may say, very considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining what is a news-room. 

3403. Does not the Act also say that you must 
send messages to clubs at press rates >—Yes, and 
we have great difficulty in determining what is a 
club. 

3404. For instance, a betting club; would 
you have to supply that at the press rate? 
—Yes, if it were a bond fide club; but we had the 
case of a private club at Bristol, where certain 
gentlemen hired a room and had separate keys 
for each member made for the door in which 
a letter-box was put; the sporting telegrams 
were placed in this box by the messenger, and 
whenever a member wished to see what was the 
result of a race he opened the door, and thus used 
the information for his own private purposes. 

3405. In such a case you refused to send the 
messages at the press rate ?—Yes, we refused to 
send them. . 
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been describing as given to the press, entirely 
' new when the telegraphs were made over to the 
' Government /—No, they were not new. 

3407. It is a system which was commenced by 
| thé companies, but was very much extended 
_when the telegraphs were purchased by the 
_ Government ?—That is so. 

_ 3408. You say that your opinion is that the 
facilities now are rather m excess of what you 
_ would allow ?—They are considerably in excess. 


Mr. John Holms. 


3409. I think you stated that, as regards the 
press charges, any number of words might be sent 
from time to time for 1 s., until, having accumu- 
lated, they reached the number of 100 in the 

night, and 75 words in the day ?—Yes. 

3410. I suppose that the ordinary number of 

words used for the address is something like 13? 
—In press messages certainly’ not so much as 
that. | 
_ 3411. How many would it be ?—From four to 

five. 

3412. In the case of each of those fragments, 

would they have the addresses free ?— The 
addresses are free. | 

3413. Therefore it comes to this, that when 
you send a message of 75 words altogether, there 
are four or five added for the address which 
makes it 79 or 80 words, but if they are sent in 
fragments of 25 words each, with the addresses 
added, it therefore follows that you give them 
something like 90 words for the shilling ?—Yes, 
that is how it works out. 


Mr. Charles Allsopp. 


3414. You were going to give the Committee 
an instance of a message sent from Lichfield ; 
you refer to the racecourse, do you not ?—- Yes. 

3415. Can you state what the special wire 
from Lichfield to the Heath costs ?— 

3416. In the case of supplying a news-room, 
who determines what should be done, you or 
Mr. Tilley ?—The Postmaster General, as the 
head of the department. 

3417. But I do not suppose that he does all 

these things himself?—The facts in some cases 
are laid before him, and he decides upon them. 

3418. Are they laid before him by yourself ? 
—By Mr, Tilley. ; 


Colonel Alexander. 


3419. You were talking of racing telegrams; 
do I understand you to say that any loss is in- 
curred by the Post Office for racing telegrams ? 
—Racing telegrams are a source of profit, but 

_not the racing telegrams which are sent at press 
rates. i 

3420. Do you propose to make any increase 
in the charge for racing telegrams ?—No, | think 
that an increase in the charge would tend to de- 
crease the number of messages. 

3421. You do not agree with what one witness 
said, that where special facilities are given, the 
rates should be increased ?—I think certainly 
not in the case of racing telégrams. 

3422. In the case of Stock Exchange tele- 
grams, would you advise an increase ?—No. 

3423. With regard to Hull, is that ex- 
ceptionally situated ?—No, other towns are 

_ similarly situated. 
- 0.104. 
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3406. Were these facilities, which you have , 


Colonel Alexander—continued. 


3424. Is the rate of 500/. per annum in the 
case of a private wire remunerative ?—It is re- 
munerative, but less so in the case of Irish and 
Scotch newspapers than it is in the case of an 
English paper. 

3425. Do you think that an increase should 
be made in the charge for a special wire ?—I 
think 500 1, pays the department. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3426. You referred to the cost to the depart- 
ment of messages. I believe it is the fact, is it 
not, that the cost of private messages to different 
places varies very much ?—The cost of dealing 
with the messages at the various offices Varies. 

3427. You have prepared a Table, I believe, 
for the Appendix, which shows that the cost per 
message, exclusive of news, varies very much to 
the department ?—I have. 

3428. Would the cost of news messages vary 
in the same way to the department ?-—I1t would. 

3429. And therefore to a certain extent that 
question would enter into the arrangements with 
regard to the charge which should be made to 
the newspapers, if you were to establish matters 
upon a different basis ?—In that case that ques- 
tion might have to be considered. 

3430. As the Right honourable Chairman 
pointed out, the newspaper at Manchester would 
pay very much less for the same message than 
the newspaper at Ipswich, because there is only 
one newspaper at Ipswich ?—Yes, but then the 
cost of transmitting and delivering the message 
at Ipswich would be much higher than the cost 
in Manchester. 

3431. Therefore, if one were to go according 
to the difference in the number of newspapers in 
any place, it would involve avery great difficulty 
in the calculation in consequence of the difference 
of cost to the department to deliver in different 
places ?--'That is so. 

3432. You stated that you could not come to 
any conclusion with reference to what the net 
result would be of the increase of charge which 
has been proposed by the Post Office to the 
newspapers. Do you think that the difference 
of charge to the newspapers would be so great 
as to prevent their sending nearly the same 
amount of news as they are sending now ?—M 
answer had reference to the case of Hull, and in 
that case we cannot say what the effect will be, 
but the Postmaster General states that he thinks 
the effect on the revenue will be an increase of 
30,000 J. 

3433. But it is only with regard to Hull that 
you think there would be a suppression of news? 


—As much news as is now sent to Hull would . 


not be sent to Hull if the rate were raised. The 
difference is, of course, more felt by press asso- 
ciations in sending news from London than it is 
by individual newspapers. 

3434. Do you agree with the calculation about 
the 30,000 7. ?— Yes. 

3435. That would more than cover the loss at 
present, would it not ?— Under that proposal, we 
think, we should only get a very small profit. 

3436. What profit would you make then ?-- 
We might make a profit possibly of about 
16,000 /. 

3437, Have you considered the possibility of 
re-arranging the terms, so as to make the news- 
papers pay the actual cost incurred, without 
giving a profit to the department, aa ecb 

that 
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that you were performing a public service which | 


should be the profit as it were, and which would 
give a via media between the Postmaster General’s 
Report and the existing circumstances ?—Under 
the proposition which has been made, we think 
we should still be transmitting news at very ad- 
vantageous rates to the press. 

3438. But that would be making a profit; 
what I want to know is whether there would be 
any means of making the newspapers just cover 
the actual expense that you would be put to 
without giving you a profit, but without you in- 
curring any loss?—Yes, we could do that. 

3439. Have you discussed any plan upon 
which tliat could be worked ?—It might be pos- 
sible instead of charging a separate rate for each 
separate town to raise the copy rate to such a 
figure as would just cover the expenses. 

3440. You have considered that point?—We 
have. 

Dr. Cameron. 

3441. You mention in reply to a question 
which has just been put to you, that by revising 
the copy rate you might meet the difficulty. 
Now, if you were revising the copy rate, would 
it not necessitate a large reduction upon all 
special news messages ?—I do not think it neces- 
sarily would be so. 

3442. If you propose to charge so much for 
a copy, say that you charge 6d. a copy, is it not 
the fact that you get 1s. for every 100 words of 
a special news message ?—I would still propose 
to keep to the 1s., only raising the 2d. to a 
higher figure. 

3443. But we have heard a good deal about 
uniformity, and soon. If you adopt the 6d. or 
any given rate in one case, you must adopt it in 
every other, must you not ?—But I have not heard 
that it is decided to adopt it. 

3444. If you made that alteration; if you 
decided to adopt a 6d. rate per message in the 
case of a message transmitted to 100 different 
addresses, you must either adopt the same rate for 
a message transmitted to a single address or make 
some intermediate charge in case of messages 
transmitted to two or to 25 addresses, is not that 
so ?—No, I do not think that follows at all. ~ 

3445. Supposing you adopt the 6d. charge 
for messages addressed to 100 addresses, what 
would you propose to do in the case of messages, 
addressed to 50 addresses ?>—The same. 

3446. And what would you propose to do in 
the case of 25 addresses ?-—'The same. 

3447, And in the case of 10 addresses ?—The 
same. 

3448. And to two addresses ?—The same ; but 
such a proposition has not been thought of by 
the department. I understand you propose to 
charge for a single message, 6 d. 

3449. Would you kindly explain your scheme 
a little more fully to the Committee ?--I would 
propose that the first copy of a message should still 
be charged 1s. and that the second or succeeding 
copies of the message, instead of being charged, 
as they are now, 2d., should be charged some 
higher rate to be fixed upon. 

3450. And that independently of whether the 
messages were transmitted by wire or by hand ? 
—Yes. 

3451. Is not that breaking through your own 
principle ?—I was asked by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Rochester whether any other plan could 
be adopted. 
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3452. With regard to the news tariff, are you 
aware how that came to be adopted?—I am. 
The news tariff was adopted in succession to the © 
plan under which news was charged for by the — 
companies ; under the old companies the charge — 
for the transmission of news was made in two’ | 
different ways: first, the news supplied by the | 
Intelligence Department of the three companies | 
was supplied at a contract rate, so much peran- | 
num; and secondly, at a rate per message. mf 

3453, With regard to the contract rate of so 
much per annum, have you any information to | 
give to the Committee as to what that rate, when | | 
worked out into a word rate, would amount to?— | 
It has been stated that that rate worked out into 
a word rate was 4 d. per 100 words. 

3454. Of which it was stated before the last 
meeting of the Committee; that 2 d. was absorbed 
in the cost of collection, and 2 d. in the cost of 
transmission ?—I think not; I think it was stated — 
that the cost of transmission was three-fifths; 
you will find in the evidence given by Mr. Taylor ~ 
that the cost of transmission was 127 /., and the 
cost of collection 73 1., based upon the averaged 
cost of the newspaper messages at 2007. per 
annum. 

3455. That would be, as nearly as possible, — 
the average cost of a news message under the 
present multiple system, would it not ?—It is 9 
nearly so. iy a 

3456. As nearly as possible 24d. is the ayer- 
age cost for 100 words, including the initial | 
shilling ?—Leaving out the special messages; 
that is the cost of the news associations mes- 
sages. 

3457. Therefore the cost at the present 
moment is, as near as possible, what it was under 
the old system ?—Yes. 

3458. The old companies were not in any way 
under any obligation to subsidise the press of the 
country ?—No, they were not. : ; 

3459. They must’have, I presume, adopied 
this tariff as the one, in their opinion, likely to- 
pay best >—Most probably. 

3460. It was not a novelty with them, wasit?) 
—It was not. 3 

3461. They had had a long experience of it, 
and they adhered to it ?—Yes, they did. 

3462. There has been a large increase in the 
working expenses of the Telegraph Department 
throughout, has there not ?-—There has been. 

3463. Therefore you may suppose, to a certain 
extent, the loss upon the press telegrams arises 
from that increase so far as it extends to them? 
—Only to a certain extent. 

3464. And to another extent, and probably to 
a large one, you will agree, I presume, that it is. 
due to the different mode of working, which is 
inevitable from the Government working the 
telegraphs ?— Under the old companies the com- 
panies both collected and transmitted the mes- 
sages. Under the present system the Govern- 
ment only transmits that which is collected by 
others. 

3465. But not merely so; the three companies 
working together had a monopoly, whereas Par- 
liament has very carefully provided that under 
the present system no person shall have any 
monopoly ?—Under the Act it permits the Post 
Office to make arrangements with the persons 
specified in that Act. 

3466. But what I mean is this: that if I chose 
to start a news association to-morrow, I should 


be 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 
be dealt with upon precisely the same terms as 
any newsagent?—Yes; if it can be proved that 
we are not giving news agencies what they should 
not have. 

3467. At all events, while you are dealing 
with news agencies upon any given principle, 
that principle would be required to be extended 
to every news agency, would it not ?—Yes. 

3468. The fact of competition being thus un- 
. ae involves a large expenditure of itself? 
—Yes. 

3469. You mentioned that special wires pay? 
—Yes, they do. 

3470. What is the cost of working a special 
wire, say to Manchester?—The cost of working 


a special wire to Manchester is about 200J. per 


annum. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinch. 
3471. You mean to anyone?—To any news- 
paper. 
Dr. Cameron. 


3472, Therefore the Post Office clears 3001. 
upon the transaction?—About that; but that. is 
_ arrived at in this way: that we charge against 
_ the 5007. nothing for the maintenance or the 

capital expenditure of the wire or instruments. 

3473. Is it not the fact that the wire would 
require the same amount of maintenance if it 
were not employed during the night as a special 
wire ?—Yes. 

3474, The wear upon the instrument is very 
slight, is it not?—The instrument is paid for 
separately ; we do not use the same instrument 

_ during the night as we do during the day. 

3475. The charge for the wear and tear of an 
instrument is very trifling, I believe ?—It is not 
very large. 

3476. It would be under 10 7., would it not ?— 
Yes. 

3477. Those wires pay well, I believe, even to 
Seotland?—They pay, but not so well as the 
others. 

3478. The additional cost in the case of the 
Scotch wire would be due to the necessity of re- 
lays, would it not ?—That is so. 

3479. What expense would that involve ?— 
From 50 /. to 751. 

3480. So that even in the case of the Scotch 
wire, the profit to the Post Office would be about 
200 l. a year ?—Yes, about 2007. a year. 

3481. Does the Post Office encourage special 
Wires as a means of transmitting news to the 
press /—It gives a wire wherever it is possible to 

ive it. 

3482. Take the case of Manchester: if the 
profit upon the Manchester wire would be 300. 
a year, the profit on half a year would be 150/.? 
—Yes. 

3483. If a Manchester newspaper applied for 
a special wire for half a year would you give it? 
—No. 

3484. Upon what principle would you refuse 
it?—Upon the principle that it would have the 
use of the wire at the time when we most required 
it for other purposes. 

3485. But at night a number of wires are lying 
idle, are they not?—We have not many wires 
lying idle at night to Manchester. 

3486. But suppose you take the case of a news- 
paper at Penzance ?—I do not think that a news- 
paper at Penzance could afford to pay 5007. a 
year. , 
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3487, But supposing it did, I want to know if 
you would take the profit of 1502. for six months’ 
use of that wire ?—I think not; I wouldrather give 
up that profit than use the wire for messages to 
that paper. 

3488. You would rather, in other words, carry 
messages at a loss, than let the wire at a profit of 
150 /, for six months ?—The loss on messages at 
night is not so great as during the day. In the 
case of the Penzance newspaper you speak of, if 
it wanted a special wire, it would in all proba- 
bility have previously taken a very large amount 
of special messages upon which, as we state, a 
profit accrues. 

3489. You have stated that the loss is not so 
great upon night messages. You send a larger 
number of words for a shilling at night, than 
during the day ?—We do. 

Cais Thirty-three per cent. more, do you not? 
—Yes. 

3491. Do you mean to lead the Committee to 
infer that all the loss you have described is due 
to day messages ?—I do not. 

3492. And, therefore, that the night messages 
are transmitted at a loss?—No, I say that the 
loss on night messages is not so great as the loss 
on day messages. 

3493. But there is a loss on night messages, is 
there not ?—There is. 

3494. Taking duplicate messages, is there a 
loss ?—Taking duplicate messages, there is a loss. 

3495, Supposing the Penzance newspaper were 
to take all the services of the Central News and 
the Press Association, you would incur a consider- 
able loss in that way ?— We should. 

3496. You would not allow that paper to take 
a special wire for six months in the year, whereas 
if the Press Association chose to contract with 
that newspaper for six months in the year they 
could do so?’—TI believe it could not; the Press 
Association only contracts for 12 months. 

3497. But it could if it chose ?—I suppose it 
has a good reason for making that arrangement. 

3498. Does the Central News contract for less 
than a year ?—I believe it does; but it contracts 
at a proportionately higher rate. 

3499. So that if the Penzance newspaper chose 
to contract for the busiest six months in the year, 
you would carry its messages at a loss >—Yes. 

3500. But if the Penzance newspaper wanted 
to hire a special wire for six months, and to have 
its news handed in at the London office, and sent 
to the Penzance office at a profit to the depart- 
ment of 150/. for six months, you would refuse 
it ?—The case you put is a hypothetical one, and 
would never occur. . 

3501. But that is the logical effect of your 
action ?—That wire is used for other purposes, 
and very possibly i might not be able to give it. 

3502. You say that news is carried at a loss, 
but you said also that you objected to certain 
newspapers supplying slips of racing news to 
public houses ?—Yes. 

3503. On what principle do you raise that 


objection ?—That news sent to a paper was only . 


intended for publication in that paper. 

3504. But I think you mentioned in your 
evidence that the Post Office considered itself 
injured by the public-houses being deprived of 
the inducement to telegraph direct ?—Yes. 

3505. Therefore your objection to that system 
is the possible injury to the Post Office from the 
competition of newspapers ?—It is not a bond 
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fide competition. The Bath “Argus” is pub- 
lished once a day, but it sends out when it gets 
them the results of races on little slips to some 
of the public houses; that we consider was not 
intended by the Act. 

3506. The public-houses would not take your 
messages at the higher rate, would they ’—They 
would take them. 

3507. But they. used to. take them at the lower 
rate ?---Yes, but they have recently taken them 
at the higher rate. 

3508. You want to squeeze them into the 
higher rate ?—Certainly, because the newspapers 
have no right to make that use of the messages 
which are sent at the lower rate. 

3509. Is it not the case that you tried to 


squeeze the newspapers into methods of trans- - 


mission which you say involve loss to the depart- 


' ment ?—TI do not quite understand the question. 


3510. You mentioned the Northern Circuit, 
on which the loss was upwards of 3,000.2. ’— 
Yes. 

3511. I am obliged to take cases more or less 
hypothetical, but | do not think that that affects 
the argument; if there were a single central 
point in that.circuit which could be reached by 
a special wire on which, as we have seen, you 
wonldmakeaprofit, would you allownews received 
at the other end of that wire to. be manifolded and 
distributed over the newspapers in that district 
for publication by those newspapers?—I have 
never considered the matter. Ido not think it 
would be possible to do it. 

3512. If it were possible, you would save a loss 
of 3,000. a year /—But the public would get no 
benefit. 

3513. You would save 3,000/. a year at any 
rate ‘—But I do not see how the readers of news- 
papers would get their news. 

' 3514, What I want to bring out is this, that it 
is strictly forbidden 1o multiply or use for any 
second paper news sent along a special wire ?— 
That is so. 

3515. In that case that prohibition tends to 
keep up the loss that you complain of, does it 
not?—No, because the special wire yields a 
profit. 

3516. If a paper in Manchester had a special 
wire, and undertook to relieve you of all the loss 
which you say you at present incur on Associa- 
tion messages by manifolding its news and dis- 
tributing it to the other Manchester papers, would 
it not be a gain to the amount of that loss which 
you would otherwise sustain ?—That is so, but 
that is a thing which, I think, would never be 
permitted. 

3517. That is precisely what I wished to bring 
out; all the facilities that are given to news- 
papers, so far as the tariff is concerned, are ex- 
tended to clubs and exchanges ?—They are. 

3518. Was it so under the old system ?—It 
was. 

3519. You mentioned the case of Hull as a 
case in which the office loses money ?— Yes. 

3520. You suggested that the rate should be 
raised so as to make it pay ?—Yes. 

3521. Are you aware that there are a great 
number of ordinary telegraph offices throughout 
the country which do not pay ?—Yes, there are, 
but the number is decreasing monthly. 

3522. What was the number in 1875?—In 
1875 it was 228. 

3523. But yet the Postmaster General does 
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not coincide with the suggestion to shut up any of 
those offices >—He does not. 

3524. Do you agree that.no facility should be 
withdrawn from the public which they at pre- 
sent enjoy with regard to those offices >—That 
1s 80. 

3526. Do you not think that if you applied that 
principle to newspapers, news-rooms, and clubs, 
it would materially interfere with the proposed 
change in the press arrangements ?—I think that 
I have shown you that, with an increase of rate, 
the public would .almost be as well served as at 
present, inasmuch as a very large quantity of the 
news sent is made of no use. 

3526. Does that apply to news sent to news- 
rooms ?—TI think so. 

3527. How do you show that the news is not 
used by news-rooms ?—I do not say that it is not 
used by the news-rooms, but that it is frequently 
of very little benefit on account of the nature 
of it. 

3528. Are you aware of the reason which in- 
duced Mr. Scudamore to resist any proposal for 
the Government collection of news?—Yes, be- 
cause of the bias which might be given to the 


news that would be sent by a Liberal or Conser- — 


vative Government as the case might be. 

3529; You believe the Government is not the 
proper party to judge what news is likely to be 
interesting to any class of the public ?—I think it 
better that it should not be the judge. ‘ 
"3530. Have you not been in the habit of jude- 
ing that certain news sent to news-rooms is not 
worth sending ?—That is a matter of opinion, 

3531. Upon that point your opimion would not. 


be worth having so much as the opinion of the 


managers of news-rooms ?— That must be left to 
the news-rooms managers. 

3532. If the same item of news is sent to all 
of 100 newspapers, is it not almost a matter of 
necessity that it must be of a little use to.some 
dozen of them ?—It is not on that account that 
I make the remark so much as on account of 
the uselessness of the news itself. 


3533. Are you aware that what may be of 


great use on one occasion to a newspaper, is of 
no value under different circumstances ?—That 
is so. I find that many postmasters have re- 
ported in answer to inquiries that the newspaper 
proprietors take news from the association solely 
on the chance of getting something now and 
then of a little value. 

3534. They have to pay for all they take ?— 
The rate is so cheap that they can afford to 


pay it. 

3535. Have you ever thought it worth while 
to inquire with reference to the proportion of 
special press telegrams not made use of ?—Yes; 
I know that a large portion are not made use 
of. 

- 8536. Although they cost 1s. per 100 words ? 
—Yes; but that has been from too large a 


quantity having been sent for the newspaper to, 


print it. 

3537. Is not that, probably, the cause of this 
multiplied news not being used also ?—It is not 
stated so by the proprietors we have asked. The 
proprietor of the “ Southport News” told me 
that on one occasion he had 18,000 words of 
special messages that he could not make any use 
of. 

3538. What did he pay for them ?—I cannot 
say what the rate was; but still it was more than 


he 
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he would have paid to the Press Association for 
at. 
3539. If it had been ati the rate of 1s., he 
would have paid 9/. 7—Yes. 

3540. That would have paid the Post Office 
very well, would it not ?—Yes. 

3541. Do you propose to reject that revenue ? 
—We should not reject that revenue. 

3542. If you: propose to make the non-publi- 
cation of news an argument for altering the bar- 


gain im the one case, does: it not necessarily fol- 


low you should do so in other cases ?—I think 
our argument is more with regard to the loss 
which has resulted to us from the mode adopted 
by the Press Association and Central News, of 
sending news from London. 

3543. One peculiarity of the mode is divided 
messages, is it not; in the facts which you have 
quoted; recording the amount of work done, and 
the rate at which it was done by the old com- 


panies, was not the average made up on that 


system of continuous counting ?—I do not think 
they thought of that at all. 

3544) But you have been referring to Mr. 
‘Taylor’s evidence; does not he say that newspapers 
received so many words, being at the average, I 
think, of 4,000 words a day, and that those cost 
so much ?—Yes, that is so: 

3545. Was not that computation made upon 
the continuous counting system ?—He arrived at 
the number of words, he received by counting all 
his messages‘ together. 

3546. On the continuous counting system ?— 
Yes, but the charge was not made upon that 


basis. 


3547. But the working out of the charge was 
made upon that basis?—Yes, certainly. 

3548. So that involuntarily the charge in the 
Act was based upon the continuous: counting 
system ?—I do not think that that is so. 

3549. You say that Mr. Taylor counted his 
words upon the continuous counting system ?— 
In answer to a question, he stated: how many 
words he received daily. 

3550. Not giving any ‘indication ot the cost 
per message ?—But I take it that it would be 
much the same as a man having an income from 
two-or three different sources, he would tell you 
that it was so much a year in the gross. 

3551. If you adopt that’ principle, that is pre- 
cisely what the Press Association and the 
Central News contend’for, is it not?—I am not 
aware that the Central News contends for con- 
tinuous counting. 

3652. The Press. Association does ?—Yes. 

3553. If you take 1,000 words a year, would 
it-not be competent for the association to. say 


that it is no matter to you what sources we make. 


up our 1,000 words from?—But it does matter 
to us, because it is a greater cost to us. 

3554. I am putting to you that in Mr. Taylor's 
case hearrived at his computation, though with- 
out thinking of it;, on the continuous counting 
system?As I say, Mr. Taylor counted his 
messages: and found that they amounted to 
4,000' words. 

. 3655.. Is-it not’ the fact that:it is often. more 
conducive.te the convenience of the Post Office, 
that: one message should: be: sent in: in detach- 
ments, than) that it should: be’ all handed! in at 
once?—Yes, when the message exceeds 500 
words. Pie) . 

3556. How would you propose to deal with 
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it in that case?—We should allow in the case 
of a report of proceedings in Parliament, or 
the report of a speech made in the country, 
that, if the message was handed in with only a 
short interval of time between each, handing in, 
it should be counted together, inasmuch a8 ri 
would keep a continuous supply on the wire. 

_ 3557. Is it not the fact that you adopt a pre- 
cisely opposite principle in dealing with special 
press messages ?—No, we do adopt that principle 
now. 

3558. Is it not the fact that if a special mes- 
sage of 200 words is handed in to you, you have a 
rule authorising you to refuse it if notice has not 
been given to you ?—Yes. 

3559. And is it not the fact that that rule is 
evaded by correspondents sending in to you a 
number of messages amounting to 200 words ?— 
No; whenever we find it out we stop the prac- 
tice. 

3560. But you say that these special messages 
pay ?—Yes, they do. 

3561. And yet you place this impediment in 
their way ?—Yes, for the reason that we require 
notice, in case of a large amount of news being 


sent toa country town or from a country town to 


London, in order to procure the attendance of 

clerks at both ends of the circuit; otherwise 

newspapers which had given us notice would 

complain of their messages not being sent in 

time for publication. 

= 3562. Do you abide by this rule in all cases ?— 
es. 

3663. Without exception ?—As far as possible 
in all cases. 

3564. Then, supposing a single message was 
handed to you when:you had plenty of clerks at 
both ends, and could easily send the message, 
ka oe you then abide by your regulations ?— 

O. 

3565. Withreference to the cost of delivery, 
of which you spoke, how much did you say that 
that cost you?—It costs us upon the average 
about 1d. a message. 

3566. And in some places it costs you nothing? 
—Tbat is a fictitious statement; it does not con- 
vey a fact. 

3567. The Committee have had it in evidence 
that in-one office, at all events, it was the system 
to send out service and press messages by the last 
messenger while he was waiting his turn for an 
ordinary message ?—Yes, 1 heard that given in 
evidence. 

3568. You say that it is a fictitious statement ? 
— Because I conceive that a portion of the wages 
of that messenger ought to be properly charged 
for the cost of delivering the news. 

3569. But if the messenger is not paid by, 
wages, but by so much a delivery?—Then a 
portion of the sum paid for delivery should be 
charged to the news. 

3570. Do you charge a portion of the delivery 
to service messages in the same way ?— We in 
very few cases send out service messages. 

3571. But you do send them out.?—Yes; to 
the officers in the department. 

3572. How do you charge for that?—In some 
cases the same as for other messages. 

3573. Is it not the fact that mewspapers, under. 
the old companies, used to send for their news 
messages themselves ?—A few of them did. 

3574. And the company was, therefore, not 
put fo any expense in that way ?—No. 

vu 2 3575. But 
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3575. But did not the Post Office refuse to 
allow that system to continue ?—No. 

3576. Not in some cases ?—Yes, because of the 
noise and trouble caused by the boys who were 
sent from the newspaper office. 

3577. They did.refuse in that case ?— Because 
of the trouble given, but not as a rule. 

3578. Did not the Post Office refuse to give 
messages to any messenger whatever who was 
sent, and insist. in certain offices on sending their 
own messengers ?— The postmaster in such a 
case acts without instructions. 

3579. Have you sought information upon that 
special point ?—I can say that a London news- 
paper is in the habit of sending a messenger on 
every race-day of any importance for ae mes- 
sages. 

"3580. And outside London is that also the 
case ?—-Yes, I know they are sent for in many 
cases. 

3581. Does your experience lead you to sup- 
pose that mine is exceptional, when 1 say that I 
have known the case that I refer to ?—I should 
think it was very exceptional. 

3582. You spoke about the Act of Parliament 
requiring all payments to be made by stamp only ; 
is that rule enforced in the case of ordinary 
telegrams ?—Yes, it is. 

3583. Are there ¢ any instructions given to the 
clerks not to receive money ?—If a clerk re- 
ceives money he puts a stamp upon the message 
form at once. ' 

3584. Has that ever been attempted in the case 
of press messages ?—A large number of messages 
are prepaid; about 6,000 2. worth in a year. 

3585. The messages are all prepaid practically, 
are they not ?—Yes, by the plan I mentioned. 

3586. That plan, I think you explained, was, 
that the newspapers are required to deposit the 
average cost of one month’s sending ?— Yes, in the 
case of newspapers, and, in the case of associa- 
tions, a month or six weeks. 

3587. How much does the Association deposit ? 
—£.1,500. 


8588. And the Central News, how much ?— 


I think it is 1,000 Z. now. 

3589. Their messages are really prepaid ?— 
Yes; but in their case we have to keep accounts 
and render them before we get the money due 
for the transmission of the messages. 

3590. Would it be practicable to work the 
system without keeping accounts F-Quite prac- 
ticable. 

3591. In what way ?—They oul be paid for 
as each message was handed in; that is to say, 
So soon as this counting together and averaging 
is given up. 

3592. As regards averaging, you do not ave- 
rage upon the prepaid messages at all, do you? 
— Averaging only applies to market reports. 

3593. The system you at present adopt was 
not adopted, I understand, without full discussion, 
by the Post Office ?—It was adopted after full 
discussion. 

3594. The Post Office contended that the 
system which was finally adopted was not that 
required by the Act of Parliament ?—Yes, as it 
does now. 

3595. And the Press Association contended to 
the contrary, did it not?—They did contend to 
the contrary. 

3596. Was the Post Office solicitor consulted 
on the matter ?—He was not. 
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3597. Who then was consulted in the matter? — | 


—It was decided after discussion between the 
officers of the Post Office and of the Press Asso- 
ciation. 

3598. It was decided, after a discussion between 


.the officers of the Post Office and the Press — 
Association, that the system adopted up to the — 
end of last year was that which the Act ine | 


tended ; is that so?—No, it was not so; it was 
a concession to the Press Association. 

3599. Were not the two parties in contention? 
—They were. 

3600. Upon what ground did the public de- 
partment concede anything not lawful to a 


private association ?—-We considered that it did — 


not carry out the exact terms of the Act. 


3601. You considered that it was nota prepee ct 


interpretation of the Act ?—Yes. 

3602. Your position is that during those years 
you gratuitously gave out of the public funds an 
illegal subsidy to a private association ?— It was 
not a private association ; it was an association of 
public newspapers. 

3603. With reference to its being a public 
association, you are aware of its being an ordi- 
nary limited company ?—It is an association of 
public newspapers. 

3604. An association of newspaper proprietors? 
—I should have said an association of newspaper 
proprietors. 

3605. Who are’ not-by any means endowed 
with any special title to be considered as a public 
body ?—No; the contention was upon the part 
of the Press Association, that this concession 
would benefit the press and the public, chiefly 
the public. 

3606. The Press Association contended that 
you were doing nothing more than you were 
entitled to do according to the strict interpreta- 
tion of the Act, did it not ?—Yes, and they do so 
now. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3607. And you contend the other way?—- 
Yes, we have taken further advice, and we 
believe that their contention is wrong. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3608. Therefore is it not rather an extreme 
measure to make an important change in what 
has been the acknowledged practice, ‘believed at 
least by one party not to be gratuitous, but to be 
their just due under the ‘Act of Parliament, 
without taking some legal opinion upon the sub- 
ject?—We have good legal opinion upon the 
subject, and we have no doubt that our interpre- 
tation is right. 


3609. Is that an opinion of counsel?—Yes, 


an opinion of counsel. 

3610. The Postmaster General, in his report, 
disclaims any desire to makeany sweeping change? 
—Yes, he does. 

3611. Do you consider that the proposed 
change as regards press telegrams would be a 
sweeping change ?—I do not think it would. 

3612. Would it not be a sweeping change to 
charge the Hull newspaper 1s., and the Man- 
chester newspaper 4 d. for 100 words ?—It would 
be a considerable addition to the charge. 

3613. May I ask what you consider would bea 
sweeping change on an average 24 d. charge 1—If 
we charge 10s. 

3614. With regard to special wires, did I 
understand you to state that you considered 

‘600 7. 
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500 J. rather a small charge for the Scotch special 
wires ?—I do not think so; I said we did not 
make so much profit out of them. 

3615. You are aware, are you not, of the prin- 
ciple upon which the special wire charge was 
made; will you explain the circumstances under 
which that charge was made?—The companies 
charged for special wires at the rate of 500 J. 
under 100 miles; 600 7. up to 200 miles, to Scot- 
land 750 /., and to Ireland 1,000 /. 

3616. The principle upon which all other 
postal charges in the telegraphscharges were 
made was the adoption of a general minimum 
charge, was it not?—Yes, 

3617. The Post Office adopted the 500/., 
which was the minimum charge?—Yes, but 
which was never paid, because no newspaper 
ever took a wire at 500/. 

3618. But that was according to the tariff?— 
Yes, but no newspaper was taking it; I should 
say, in addition to that, that special wires under 
the company were only worked from seven in the 
evening till three in the morning, whereas now 
they work from six in the evening till six in the 
morning. 

3619. How many wires are worked during 
that time ?—All of them; not continuously, but 
for portions of the time. 

3620. What additional expense does that in- 
volve ?—It involves the expense of half the time 
for the extra clerks, a clerk’s service being eight 
hours, whereas we have to provide for 12 hours’ 
duty. 

3621. That is the entire difference between 
_ the present arrangement and the former one, is 

it not?—No, the wires were formerly worked 
from the telegraph offices in London to Kdin- 
burgh and Glasgow ; they are now worked from 
and to the newspaper offices. 

3622. Is it not the fact that that has increased 
your revenue ?—Y es, but by a very small amount: 
by the amount received from the private wires. 

3623. And if you consider accommodation to 
the clerks of any importance, that accommodation 
is provided for you?—The accommodation being 
provided in our offices, and the instruments not 
being used there, the accommodation is not made 
use of, while on the other hand, it saves the cost 
to the newspaper offices, and the time of going 
backward and forward to the head telegraph offices. 

3624, You spoke of making a difference be- 

tween messages delivered by. wire and messages 
delivered by hand; how would you work that 
out in the case of London !—Each message sent 
out from the central office would be charged at 
the 2d. rate, and those messages sent on by 
another wire for delivery would be charged the 
full 1s. rate. 
_ 3625. How would you discriminate between 
messages addressed to a dozen London news- 
papers; would you send them to the nearest 
telegraph office ?--Yes, as a rule; they would, 
as a rule, all be within the delivery of the head 
office. 

3626. So in that case you would have half-a- 
dozen London newspapers in the Central District 
pay 2d. per 100 words, and another in the West 
Central District paying 1s. for the same message? 
—That would not happen, because the newspaper 
offices all lie in the same delivery. 

3627. Without exception ?—The newspapers 
which would take alarge amount of news would 
lie in the same delivery. 
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3628. But local newspapers ?—The local news- 
papers do not take the news at all. 

3629. Such would be the effect, according to 
your proposal, supposing the newspaper offices 
to be in the least scattered ?—That might be, but 
it might be considered right to charge them only 
the one rate. . 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


3630. Am I right in understanding that in 
your opinion you were not bound by the Act of 
Parliament to make these concessions to the 
Press Association ?—No. 

3631, But at the same time there was nothing 
in the Act which might preclude you from doing 
so?— Under the terms of the Act we may make 
concessions. 

3632. I suppose the objections which you haye 
pointed out to those concessions have an 
from practical experience ?—Yes, the objections 
have arisen from practical experience. 


Chairman. 


3633. The honourable Member for Glasgow 
asked you whether the Postmaster General when 
he recommended in his report that the non-paying 
offices should not be discontinued, did not lay 
down the principle that you should not diminish 
the facilities given to the press; now, is it not the 
case that the Postmaster General recommended 
that in regard to non-paying offices, they should 
not be discontinued, because he found that they 
were so rapidly paying ?—That is the case. 

3634, And that between 1872 and 1874 the 
non-paying offices decreased to the extent of one- 
half ?—That is so. 

3635. Is it the case that you find that the use 
by the press of the telegraph system is beginning 
to pay you better? —LExcept as regards the 
special messages, the loss continues. 

3636. Is there any indication that that loss 
is disappearing ?—I am afraid there is none. 


Dr. Cameron. 


3637. Is it not the fact that the Post Office is at 
present adding a non-paying branch to the tele- 
graph system of the country by the acquisition 
of the Orkney and Shetland telegraph system ? 
—The Post Office has not yet acquired that 
system. 

3638. The negotiations, as I understand, are 
all but completed ?—-They are. 


Chairman. 


3639. Now I wish to complete your evidence 
upon the two points contained in the Postmaster 
General’s Report; I think the Postmaster 
General had a strong objection to the recom- 
mendation of the Treasury, that there should be 
a uniform rate of a penny per word ?—Yes. 

3640. Because he considered, did he not, that 
that would largely increase the expense to the 
public ?—That is so. . 

3641. It has been suggested to this Committee 
in evidence that you might have a 6d. rate for 
12 words including addresses; have you con- 
sidered that matter ?—I have considered it. 

3642. What is your opinion with reference to 
that ?—My opinion is that it would simply mean 
raising the rate to the public. 

3643. How many words are there upon the 
average in the addresses of telegrams ? -~ 
Twelve. 
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3644. Of which four are from the sender and 
eight are to the person sent —Yes, 
3645. How many words are in the text of a 
message ?-—Seventeen on the average. 


3646. Making 29 wordsin the whole telegram? - 


—Yes. 

3647. Besides the office words which are sent 
also ?—Yes. 

3648. Which amount to how many more ?— 
From four to five. i 

3649. That is under the improved system, is 
it not ?—Yes. 

3650. What do you consider is the average 
cost of a telegram to the department ?—From 
8d. to 9d. 

3651. Then what is your objection to the pro- 
posed 6d. rate for 12 words ?—That we should 
bave a loss upon every telegram for which 6 d. 
was paid. 

3652. For such few words: it would not cost 
9 d., would. it ?—Ilt would not cost that, but’ it 
-would not cost much less. The additional words 
do not cost us a very large amount of money. 

3653. Would not local telegrams be consider- 


ably cheaper than distant telegrams ?— They 


certainly would be. 
3654. If that system were applied as a local 
rate, do not you think it might pay ?—I hardly 
think it would. 
3655. Is it not the case that the addresses 
just now are sometimes carried to an extreme 


length ?—No doubt they are, but’ on the average 


the number of words. is not more than 12, and 
therefore, as the old companies allowed ten, you 
can hardly say that the privilege has been 


-abused. 


3656. I hold'in my hand a telegram, in which 
the address amounts to 38 words; do not you 
think that if you included the addresses in the 
total number of words tu be allowed for the 
shilling, the public would soon learn to economise 
both the addresses and the text ?—Yes. 

3657. Supposing, for instance, 24 words were 
sent for 1 s., that would be five words less, would 
it not, than it generally is at present, namely, 
29 ?—Yes. 

3658. Do you think that the public would not 
soon learn to economise both the text and’ the 


addresses, soas to have equal facilitieswith 24 words 


for 1s., as they have at present ?—I think they 
would, but I am afraid they would try to mini- 
mise more in the address than in the text, there- 
fore the cost to us would be greater. 

3659. You mean that the cases of imperfect 
addresses would increase your trouble in. de- 
livery ?—Yes. 

3660. But still allowing that it only makesia 
difference uf three words. in the address, and two 


in the text ?— You cannot make an address: in 


many cases under nine words. 

3661. You are aware that foreign telegrams 
do not transmit the address of the sender unless 
it is required, but only the ‘address: of the: re- 
ceiver, ?—Y es. 

3662. Do not. you think that a similar plan 
might be adopted in this country ?—It might be. 

3663. A. uniform rate of lis: for 24° words 
would give, would it not, equal facility to the 
public if sucha plan were adopted?—It might; 


we have at present under consideration the rule 


that all counter clerks should ask:the senders: of 
messages to cut down their-addresses where they 
are not necessary. 
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Chairman—continued. 

3664. But is it not the case that the local tele- 
grams in London'sent’at a charge of 1s. are in# 
creasing so fast’ that there seems to be scarcely a 
demand for a reduction to 6d. ?—That is so. 

3665. The number of messages of that kind 
amounts to 20,000 a week, does it not ?—Yes; 
the number has-increased from 5,000 a week in 
1870 to 20,000 now. 


3666. Supposing you reduced the charge for — 7 


local telegrams in London to 6s., how many 
more would it require to make it pay 7—At least 
40,000, ¢ 

3667. Would it pay at double the number ?— 
No, I mean 40,000 in addition to the present 
20,000. 

3668. Have you office accommodation at pre- 
sent either in the country orin the London offices 
to meet an additional 20,000 messages a week ?— 
Not in the central office, but in the district 
offices we have. 

3669. Do domestic messages form a large part 
of the number of messages which are seut in the 
eountry ?—Only a small portion. 

3670. With regard to local telegrams in such 
places as Manchester and Liverpool, would you 
expect a large increase in them ?—F rom inquiries 
which we have made there are very few such 
telegrams at present, and very few are expected. 

3671. Formerly the telegraph companies 
charged for the addresses, did they not ?—They 
did: at‘onetime, =~” ; 

3672; They then used to send 10 words free, 
did they not?——-Yes, 10 words in the address free. 

3673. Do you know why the telegraph com- 
panies abandoned the charge for addresses ?— 
Partly owing to competition by other companies, 
and partly owing to the dificulty of delivering 
the telegrams from imperfect addresses. 

3674. Would not the reduction of short tele- 
grams. to 6d., cause all telegrams like racing 
messages to be sent separately ?—It might. 

3675. Do you see any reason why those stock 
messages and domestic messages should be trans- 
mitted atthe lowest rate ?—No, I do not. 

3676. You think the reason is the other way ? 


- oh do. 


3677. The Postmaster General speaks about 
the abuse of free messages upon the railways ?— 
He does. 

3678. Are there many abuses? —A great 
number. 

3679. What is the law with regard to the 
necessity of sending free messages by railways ? 
—The Post Offiee-is compelled to send messages 
free on behalfof certain railway companies, under 
Sub-head:G. of the 6th clause of the 9th section 
of the Act of 1868, under which it has to trans- 
mit messages free to and from any foreign 
station. 

3680. What is the meaning of the term, foreign 
station ?—It is difficult to define. Under the old 
companies it had the meaning of a station in a 
town apart from.a railway station. 

3681. The object, I presume, of that provision 
in the Act was that messages should'be sent for 
railway purposes only ?—Yes: 

3682. Will you. state to the Committee the 
growth of messages from 1871 to last year ?— 
During a week in: September 1870 we sent on 
behalf of the railway companies 1,494 messages ; 
in 1871, in: the corresponding week, 2,583 mes- 
sages; in 1872, 33554; in 1873, 4,445; in 1874, 
5,109 ; and in 1875, 4,872 messages. i: 

3683. Why 
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3683. Why was the number less in 1875 ?— 
Because we had previously raised a large number 
of objections, having looked into the nature of 


ihe messages, and because we had stopped the: 


transmission of a large number. 

3684. One of the messages which you objected 
to as being sent for railway purposes was from a 
‘director asking for a box of pills to be sent to 
him?—Yes. : 

3685. How did he defend that. message >—He 
stated that he was ill at the time he sent the 
message, that he had to attend a meeting of his 
company in three or four days’ time, and that it 
was necessary the pills should reach him by that 
night’s post in order that he might be enabled 
to attend. 

3686. You find that this is a fvanking privilege, 
and that franking privileges upon almost. all 
occasions are liable to be abused ?—That is so. 

3687. The Postmaster General has recom- 
mended that this privilege should be bought 
from the railway companies ?—Yes. 

3688. Upon fair terms ?—Yes. 
3689. Of course a statutory power would b 
required for that purpose, would it not ?—It 

would be required. 


3690. Have the railway companies speaking 


wires of their own which they fully use >—Under 
Section 2 of the 9th clause of the Act of 1868, 
the Post Office had to hand over to the railway 
companies the wires which they used wholly, and 
_ also the wires of which they had the partial use, but 
which belonged to the telegraph companies, in 
order that the railway companies might have a 
complete system of telegraphs for carrying on their 
‘own business on their own system. : 

3691. The railway companies could put on 
more if they desired to do so?—Yes, certainly. 

3692. Supposing that the free passes were 
taken away along the wires, might it not inter- 
fere with the train service of the railways ?—No, 
because they would be able to put up extra wires 
upon their railway by the money which they re- 
ceived from us. 

3693. Isit not the case, for instance, that mes- 
sages are sent by railways for the regulation of 
hotels and steamers, which you consider as not 
being fairly within the intention of the Act?—Yes, 
they do so.send them, and inasmuch as the Post 
Office derives no benefit from their connection 
with hotels and steamers, we conceive that that 
was never intended. by the Act. 

3694. Perhaps you can tell.me what is the 
justification for the Postmaster General’s recom- 
mendation that 3 d. a message should. be charged 
for every message taken upon a railway ?>—The 
justification is that we have to pay out of each 
message a considerable amount; in no case less 
than 3 d.; and in many cases.6.d. to the railway 
company for dealing with the message. The 

_ railway stations are open for the convenience of 
the public in places where it would not pay the 
department to-have an office of its own, therefore, 
by the opening of a railway station asa telegraph 
station, the public gets a great convenience, and 
saves a considerable amount of cost. 

8695. As I.understand, you say that if it were 
not for the convenience of the travelling public it 
might not have been to your interest to open 

_ railway stations at all?—Itis not only the tra- 
yelling public that is concerned; the travelling 
public do not really send any large amount of the 
telegrams which are handed in at the railway 
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stations; the greater portion of the telegrams 
handed in at railway stations are from residents 
in the neighbourhood of those stations, and those 
stations have been opened for the convenience of 
those residents, although it would not pay us to 
open a telegraph station of our own. 

3696. Have you any estimate of how many 
railway messages are to residents and how many 
are to travellers ?— 

3697. How many railway stations have been 
shut up ?—About 100. 

3698. Were they:shut up.as being non-paying? 
—No, chiefly hecause they were not required for 
the convenience of the public, and as upon each 
message handed in ata railway station the de- 
partment made a considerable loss, it was con- 
sidered better to close them. , 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3699. How do you prove the loss ?—It is no 
gain; in many cases we pay 6d. to the railway 
company. 

3700. But if you pay the railway company 
something for it you could only charge less for 
that message to yourself, because you do less 
with it, and you are charging upon the same rate 
as for an ordinary message ?—But the railway 
company does not deliver the message; it only 
takes it, perhaps, a mile, and hands it over to us 
to take, perhaps, 200 miles. 


Chairman. 


3701. Is it not the case, also, that the telegraph 
is worked by the railway clerks ?—Yes, it is. 

3702. Does that cause the difference in the 
cost, because you pay 3d. to the railway com- 
pany for giving you the services of the clerks in 
working the telegraph ?—Yes. 

3703. That expense is saved you in working in 
another direction ?—But 3d. is-considerably more 
than it would cost us to. do the work which the 
railway company had done. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3704. By establishing no office, you economise 
all the office expenses you would otherwise incur? 
—Yes; but if we pay the railway company 6 d. 
for a-message, we have only got 6d. to cover the 
cost of from 8d. to 9d. to us. 


Colonel Alexander. 


3705. With regard to the establishment of 
telegraph offices in particular places, I have seen 
a telegraph office established in a little village 
with avery small population, while to much more 
important places in the same neighbourhood no 
such accommodation is given; on what principle 
are telegraph offices granted or refused /—Upon 
the principle of their paying or not paying. 

3706. But then I may mention that in the 
place to which I refer, it is the talk of the whole 
neighbourhood that the telegraph office should be 
established in this little place, with a population 
of perhaps not more than 500 people, and no 
trade, whereas in the same neighbourhood there 
is a place of much more importance containing 
upwards of 2,000 people, with a considerable 
cotton trade; can you at all explain the cir- 
cumstances ?—I do not think I could answer that 
question without knowing the names of the 
places. 

3707. I allude to two places in. Ayrshire, 
Tarbolton and Catrine; the former is a very 
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small place with a very inconsiderable popula- 
tion, and no trade, whereas, in the latter, there 
is a population of more than 2,000, and a con- 
siderable cotton trade; in the former there is a 
telegraph station, whereas in the latter it has 
been refused; how do you account for the cir- 
cumstance that. the application of Catrine for a 
telegraph office has been persistently refused ?—I 
think it must have been refused because we 
did not think that a telegraph station would 
pay at Catrine. 

3708. Then why should you suppose that a 
telegraph office would be likely to pay im Tar- 
bolton?—I do not remember when that office 
was opened; I think it was opened a few years 
ago, when we did not look so carefully into 
telegraph offices not paying. 


Mr. Cubitt. 


3709. What number of telegrams fail in deli- 
very on account of imperfection i in the addresses ? 
—I cannot tell you that, because when a tele- 
gram cannot be delivered, we endeavour to get a 
better address. 

3710. Then you take considerable trouble for 
the convenience of the public in anime to 
deliver the telegram ?—Yes. 

3711. That cost you think would be very 
much increased, if the addresses were charged in 
the number of woe ?’—Yes, I think it would: 


Dr. Cameron. 


3712. You have stated that the average cost 
of telegrams is from 8d. to 9d.; upon what 
ground do you base your calculations ?--Upon 
the act of handling the message at the various 
offices through which it passes. In the return 
which I handed to the Committee, I think you 
will find that the cost varies from 1 d. to 13 d. for 
transmission ; every telegram is transmitted at 
least once. There is, therefore, first, the payment 
for the message when handed in, then for its 
receipt at the transmitting office, then for its 
being forwarded from the transmitting office, then 
for its receipt at the delivery office, and next for 


the delivery, to which must be added the cost of- 


stationery, and a proportionate cost of the charge 
for the way leave and maintenance of the wires 
and instruments over which it passes, rent of 
offices, and so on. 

3713. How much do you calculate for the cost 
of rent, stationery, and maintenance of instru- 
ments?—lI arrive at it in this way: that for the 
message will be paid 1d. at the office where it 
is handed mm; 13d. for receipt at the transmitting 
office ; 14d. for its being forwarded from that office; 
14 d. for its receipt at the delivery office; 1 d. for 
delivery, and 3 d. for the stationery forms that are 
used, and the remainder for proportion of rent, &c., 
of offices, way leave, and maintenance of wires 
and instruments. 

3714. You must be taking a very large and 
extreme case; the cost in London is less than 
13d. per operation ?— Yes. 

3715. In Glasgow and Birmingham it is 1d. 
too ?—Yes. 

3716. The cost of transmission, I believe, as 
was stated by another witness, is less than the 
cost of forwarding and reception ?—No, I do not 
think it can be. 

3717. It was stated by the last witness that it 
was; possibly you do not recollect that Mr. 
Baines gave evidence upon the same subject, and 
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that he stated the cost at a very much lower 
figure; what do you make out the cost of 
handling ?—I make out the cost 53 d. 

3718. Mr. Baines makes the cost out from 4d.) 
to 5 d.?—I think he said it was 5d., and that 
you might take off something in some cases. 

3719. You are now 4d. or 5d. above Mr. 
Baines’s cost, because he makes out the cost of 
handling to be 4d. or 5d., and you make it out 
to be 8d. or 9d. How do you make up your 
difference between the cost of handling and the 


total cost?—There is nothing given for stas | 


tioner y. 


3720. You put downa haltpenny for stationery? 


—Yes. ‘Then I think Mr. Baines did not include 
the delivery ; there is 1d. fordelivery.  . 
3721, But that is a very large sum if you Wok 


at the Estimates ?—You will find | in all the small 


offices that we always pay 1ld., and in some 
cases 2d. 


3722. But in many cases it is $d. and 3d., is” 


it not /—In some cases. 
3723. And ina pep ot of others it isa weekly 
wage ?—Yes. 
3724. You put dowel 1 d., do you not ?—Yes. 
3725. That makes 14 d.?—Yes. 


3726. Then you have 4d. or 5d. to account 


for ?—Mr. Baines starts with 5d.; thentake 1d. 
for delivery, and $d. more, you ‘arrive at 6h d. 
altogether. 

3727. Take 64d-; you have to goup to 9d,? 
—Eightpence or 9d., I said. 

3728. We have still 24d. to account for au 
Out of the 14.d. or 23d. there is the cost of way- 
leave and maintenance and the cost of super- 
vision, which is not included from the head office ; 
the cost of account keeping, the uniforms, and so 
on, and various incidental expenses. 

372¥. You have included rent in that estimate, 
have you not ?—Yes. 

3730. Taking all the expenses, as the Post 
Office is conducted at a loss, the cost of messages 
at the present moment must be above 1 s., must 
it not?—No; because a great many of the ex- 
penses are not incidental to the messages. 
business is not conducted at a loss; Ff is con- 
ducted at a profit; but the profit is not sufficient 
to pay interest upon capital. 

3731. At what profit is the Telegraph Depart- 
ment conducted ?—The net revenue for the year 
ending 3lst December 1875, was 164,000 /. 

3732. If you include rent, way-leaves, and 
maintenance in striking the cost of this message 
at 8d. or 9d., do you include interest upon capl- 
tal ?—I am excluding interest. 

3733. Upon what principle do you exclude it; 


I say that rent and interest upon capital fall. 


within the same category; if you include one, 
why should you exclude the other?—-You might 
include it. 


_ 3734. Therefore, if in cluding all legitimate | 


charges it follows that the Page Office is con- 


ducted ata loss, each message must cost above a , 


shilling 2—Yes, on that basis. 

3735. So that your estimate of 8d. or 9d. is 
not exhaustive and not correct; it is at least 3 d.: 
short of the mark ?—But that cost is involved by 
other things, not on account of ordinary mes- 
sages, but press messages which, we ape: are 
conducted ata loss. 

3736. What is the loss upon press ede oeet a 
Twenty thousand pounds. 

3737. What is the loss upon railway aaa . 

—— Ne 


The — 
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—We estimate that we should receive from 
4,000 7. to 5,000 7. a year. 

3738. And what are the other losses ?—We 
expended 33,0007. last year in extensions, and 
31,000 /. in pensions. 

3739. The Postmaster General in his return 
excludes a number of charges which he says are 
at present made against revenue, but improperly ? 
—Yes. 

3740. And he reduces the loss, exclusive of 
those, to 55,000 J. a year ?—Yes, spread over the 
whole period. | 

3741. Of that loss you account for 20,0002. 
by press messages, and 5,000/ by railway 
messages ?—Yes. 

3742. That gives you 25,000 /. ?—Yes. . 

3743. Leaving still a loss of 30,0007. to be 
accounted for ?—Yes. 

3744. If excluding press and railway messages, 
you find that the cost of dealing with all the 
public messages handed in to you, including every- 
thing, equals 1 s. per message which you receive, 
and the 30,000 7. into the bargain, is it not evident 
that the net cost of handling each message so far 
from being 8d. or 9d., is over 1s.?-—In that way 
it is so. 

3745. And therefore your estimate, pretending 
to be exhaustive, is not so by at least something 
over 3d.?—That I must leave the Committee to 
say. 

3746. Now let us revert to another matter: 
‘supposing the cost to be what you assert, if, as has 
been stated in evidence, the same wires costing 
the same amount for way leaves, and the same 
amount for maintenance, and the same staff of 
clerks, with the same buildings, would be capable 
of doing a much larger amount of work, would 
not that very increase of work reduce the average 
per message ?—Yes, it would do so. 

3747. You stated that all the London news- 
papers were within the same telegraph delivery ? 
—Yes; those taking telegraph messages. 

3748. You know the “Globe Office” and the 
** Morning Post” ?—Yes. 

3749. In what delivery are they ?—The cen- 
tral office. ‘ 

3750. From Charing Cross ?—Yes. 

3751. In what office are the “Telegraph,” 
«“ Times,” and ‘Daily News”?—The Central 
Office. 

3752. Charing Cross is not the Central Office ? 
-—Only the delivery is done from Charing Cross. 

3753. But the work in the one case is done at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and in the other at 
Charing Cross ?—Yes. 

3754. Therefore you would have the news- 
papers divided by that boundary !—Yes; but 
the work done at Charing Cross is small. We 
do the whole of the work at the Central Office. 

3755. The cost to the “Times” and “ Daily 
News,” they being in the E.C. district, would be 
4d. per 100 words, whereas, if transmitted accord- 
ing to the boundary to the ‘ Morning Post,” the 
cost would be 1 s.?—Yes; but messages are not 
transmitted by wire. I said that the question 
would be considered separately. . 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 


3756. Are all Government messages sent free ? 
—The Post Office is not paid for them. 

3757. Do you find the same result occur with 
regard to them as occurs with regard to the rail- 
way messages, that there are a great deal more 
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messages, and more words than you think is 
necessary ?—That is the result, we believe. 

3758. Do the Government messages constitute 
any great number ? 

3759. Supposing each department were to pay. 
the Post Office for their messages, would not 
that contribute to a diminution of your loss ?— 
Yes, and increase our revenue by about 25,0007, 
a year. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3760. Now with regard to the railway mes- 
sages, you gave the Committee the figures of the 
increase from 1870; can you tell us whether the 
figures have increased beyond the proportion of 
the increase in the traffic ?—-I do not know what 
the increase of the traffic is; this increase is 
about fourfold. y 

3761. You have not compared this with the 
increase of the traffic upon the railways ?—I 
have not. 

3762. That would be the best test whether it 
was a proper increase or not, would it not ?—I 
think not, as a great many of those messages are 
not necessitated by the increase of traffic. 

3763. Do you not think it might add to the 
danger of travelling if you were to compel the 
railways to pay for all their messages, thereby 
inducing the officers of railway companies to 
economise in sending messages, which might be 
of importance in the regulation of the trattce ?— 
The messages which are sent over our wires 
seldom relate to the working of trains; they 
relate to the business of the company at some 
future day. 

3764, It occurred to me that if the telegrams 
related to the working of trains, that might 
induce unwise economy in sending necessary 
messages ?— The messages do not relate to 
that; they have their own wires for those pur- 
poses. 

3765. Where a telegraph office is at the 
station of a railway company, is it not because 
there is no other postal office within a reasonable 
distance ?—That is not so in a great number of 
cases. 

3766. Is it not so in a very large number ; for 
instance, I will take a very well-known case, 
the Ascot station; is it not the fact, that the 
Ascot station is the only station for some dis- 
tance ?—It is; but we are about to open a tele- 
graph office there. 

3767. It is the fact, therefore, that a great 
many of the railway telegraph offices have been 
kept up, because they have been the only acces- 
sible stations for a large number of residents >— 
Yes. 

3768. Can you see any reason for charging re- 
sidents near such a station more for their telegrams 
than you charge the rest of the public; is it their 
fault that you have not got another office ?—Yes, 
it is their fault, because they do not do a suffi- 
cient business. f 

3769. Therefore you are proposing to charge 
them more because they do not live in a suffi- 
ciently populous neighbourhood ?—Or because 
they do not do sufficient business. 

3770. And you think that that is not pressing 
onerously or unduly upon any portion of the 
public ?—But in the other point of view if a per- 
son living in the country wishes to have a tele- 
graph office opened, he bases the application 
upon the ground that he has to pay from 5 s. to : S. 
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for the delivery of a message, and upon the 
opening of the railway station he saves 5s. or 
6s., which is of course a great advantage to him. 

3771. I am talking about closing these offices; 
your proposal was to close them; you have closed 
100 upon the ground that they did not pay, have 
you not?—There was no inconvenience to the 
public in closing them. 

3772. But in closing an office such as that I 
have described, at the Ascot Railway Station, 
you would be causing an inconvenience to a large 
portion of the public and to all the neighbour- 
hood ?—Yes. 

3773. And, therefore, reducing even the facili- 
ties which existed when you took over the busi- 
ness; is not that so?—No; because we have 
opened a large number of other offices. 

3774. But you are reducing the facility in that 
particular district, because the, opening of a new 
office in the Hebrides does no good to a resident 
at Ascot?—No, it does not in that sense; but 
still it is an additional facility. 

3775. Then would you not by adopting this 
extra charge be onerously pressing upon any por- 
tion of the community ?—I do not know that 
the extra charge of 3d. would be an onerous 
pressure. 

3776. In that case was there any advantage in 
reducing the charge to a shilling over the 
country ?— Yes, because in some cases the charge 
was 4s. 

3777. Was not it something like five per, cent. 
of the total number of messages which were over 
1s. ?—I think it was more than that. 

3778. That is all the defence you can offer in 
favour of that proposal ?—I was not prepared to 
answer questions upon that point. 


Mr. Cubzte. 


‘ 3779. Are there not cases of small towns 
which have two railway stations belonging to 
them ?—Yes. 

3780. There is a telegraph station at each of 
the railway stations in addition to the telegraph 
at the post office ?—I think there is in some 
cases. : 

3781. In some of those cases, perhaps, one of 
those stations might be closed without inconve- 
nience to the public ?—-Yes. 


Mr. Geldsmid. 


3782. When the Government took over the 
business of the companies, was any different 


charge made for night messages by the com-. 


panies? —I think the companies did charge 
something extra for night messages, but I am 
not sure about that. 

3783. Supposing they did not, do you consider 
that it is either within the words of the preamble 
of the Act or not, unduly pressing upon any por- 
tion of the community, if you compel those who 
require to send messages after eight o’clock to 
pay extra for their messages?—I think it may 
be consistent with the preamble; at all events, 
I do not think it presses onerously or unduly 
upon the community. 

3784. You think it is a fair thing to make 
people pay more than they did under the old 
companies, although the object of the purchase 
by the Government was to increase the facilities 
to the public?—But under the old companies 
very few offices were open at night. — . 

3785. How many have you open at night ?— 
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432 post offices and 200 railway station offi 
are open after 8 p.m. . 


3786. In your opinion, it is not an undue 


pressure ?—-I do not think it an undue pressure. 


3787. Will you tell me what class of messages 
are principally sent after eight o’clock at night ? 
—A large number are social messages. 


3788. Principally what I might call family — 


messages ?—I think a large proportion of themvare. 
3789. Which are more or less a matter of 
necessity ?>— Yes. 
3790. And their being a matter of necessity, 
you wish to take advantage of that, and charge 
extra ?—Yes; because there is an extra charge 


to us for doing the work. ‘4 


3791. You wish therefore unduly to press upon 
that portion of the community ?—That is a matter 
of argument rather than of evidence. 

3792. Again, will yow'tell me what the great 
majority of the messages consist of which are 
sent on Sundays; are they not generally matters 
of urgency ?—A good many of them are; but a 
good many are for the purpose of making ap- 
pointments, and so on. 

3793. But are not a great many of them what 
I should call family messages, and messages of 
urgency ?—I dare say a good many of them 
may be. 

3794. But you do not think that it would be 
unduly pressing upon them to make this extra 
charge which you-propose?—No. ~ 

~ 3798. Will you read the preamble of your Act 
to the Committee ?—“ Whereas the means of 
communication by electric telegraph within the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
are insuflicient, and many important districts are 
without any such means of communication, and 
whereas it would be attended with yvreat advan- 
tage to the State, as well as to merchants and 
traders, and to the public generally, if a cheaper, 
more widely extended, and more expeditious sys- 
tem of telegraphy were established in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
that end it is expedient that Her Majesty’s 
Postmaster General be empowered to work tele- 


graphs in connection with the administration of — 


the Post Office;” and so on. 

3796. Therefore you‘consider that in order to 
give merchant traders and the public generally a 
cheaper telegraphy, for that reason it is desirable 
to increase the charges to the public on Sundays 
and after eight o’clock at night ?—That proposal 
has been made because the telegraphs have not 
paid, and this is one way in-which we think the | 
public would not be unduly pressed. 

3797. And you think that that would be con- 
sistent with the preamble of the Act ?—I think 
it would not be altogether inconsistent. 

3798. And you can tell the Committee what 
the net result of the gain would be for which you 
propose to imperil the principle of the Act under 
which the telegraphs were purchased ?—-But, on 
the other hand, it shows that it would not be a, 
great pressure on the public. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


3799. Is it not the fact now that in many 
places on Sundays and at night an extra charge 
is made ?—Yes, that is so. 

3800. For instance, if I wish to go to any 
office which is in direct communicatiun with the 
office in London, if I go after the hours at which 
the office is officially closed, and get the clerk 4, 

sen 


Mi 
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Mr. Cavendish Bentinck—continued. 


send that message, he is entitled to charge an 
extra fee, is he not ?—Yes. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


3801. Under what provision is that allowed ?— 
Under the regulations of the department. 

3802. Is that privilege given to the members 
of the Government, or is it accorded to the 
public ?—It is well known to the public. ~ 

3803. How is it made known to the public ?— 
I think the public have known it without an- 
nouncement. 

Chairman. 


3804. Is it not stated in the Directory ?—I 


think it is, but I am not quite certain. 


Dr. Cameron. 

3805. I find if I send a message on Sunday 
from Victoria they charge 6d. extra, but if I 
send a message from the Buckingham Palace 
Station there is no such charge; what is the 
reason of the difference ?—The-reason is because 
the one office is not officially open and the clerk is 
not bound to take messages during that time. 

3806. What is the clerk there for ?—The clerk 
is there for railway work. 

3807. Is the same distinction made after a 
certain hour at night?—Yes; after the closing 
hour, whatever the closing hour may be, every 
office in the kingdom may take in messages on 
the payment of the regular fees. 

3808. But there must be some arrangement 
“with reference to the time at which each office 
shuts ?—The general time at which each office 
shuts is 8 p.m. 

3809. You have a book, have you not, stating 
at what hour the different offices close ?—Yes. 

3810. It is necessary that some distinct under- 
standing should be arrived at in order to enable 
the clerks at the other end to attend the instru- 
ment?—But they can tell from the book at what 
time the office closes, and what time it opens. | 

3811. If you had an office at Canterbury, 
say, which closes at 8 o’clock, if the clerk is 
there and a person comes and asks him to take 
a message, he can do it up to 10 or 11, or any 
other hour he likes, can he not?—Yes, if the 
message is for transmission to an office where 
there is somebody present to receive it. 

3812. If it is to London, for example ?—Yes, 
it can then be received. 

3813. But if there were a relay upon the 
road, what would he do then ?—He would refuse 
to take the message, and tell the public that the 
office which had to take the message was closed. 

3814. Then it is within the discretion of a post- 
master to take a message, or not, as he likes? 
—It is. 

_ Mr. Goldsmid. _ 

3815. As I understand you, with regard to 
any office, although it is stated in your table 
that that office is closed, I, as a member of the 
public, upon the payment of the extra fee, may 
go and make a demand upon the clerk to send 
the message ?—No; you may ask him to send 
it, and he may say he will not. 

3816. But I will put this case: if I am living 
at Tunbridge and wish to send a message to 
Canterbury, where the office closes at 8 o’clock, 
what would arise?—The clerk would decline to 
take your message. 
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3817. Then what benefit is your privilege ?— 
It is a benefit if you want to send from Tun- 
bridge to London; the London Telegraph Office 
is open all night; and if you could get at the 
clerk to call him up, he could take your message 
at any time in the night. 

3818. Do the Post Office authorities hold that 
there is a right to call up a clerk for that pur- 
pose ?—They do not admit that the public have 
such a right; but they allow the clerk to take a 
message, as it is often a convenience to the public, 
and the clerk is paid for his extra trouble. 

3819. That is allowed by the Post Office 
authorities ?—Yes, for the convenience of the 
public; we think that in the case of illness it 
would be a convenience to be able to commu- 
nicate with towns where the telegraph offices are 
open. 

3820. Therefore it is an advantage only if you 
wish to telegraph to a station which is open all 
night ?—Yes. 

3821. It is no advantage under other circum- 
stances ?—It could not be made use of. 

3822. How are the public to know this ?—It is 
a thing that is well known; there are many tele- 
grams sent nightly under those circumstances. 

3823. From where ?—From all stations; it is 
generally well known. 

3824. If khave taken particular pains to ascer- 
tain how the telegraph business is carried on, and 
have failed to ascertain that fact, does it not 
imply that that arrangement is not well known? 
—No, it rather implies that your inquiries did 
not go far enough. 

3825. Do you put a notice in the offices to-that 
effect?—I am under the impression that a 
notice is in the telegraph offices. 

3826. Do you not give notice to the public of 
your arrangements through notices in the tele- 
graph offices ?—We do as a rule. 


Chairman. 


3827. Is the Post Office not one of the revenue 
departments of the State ?—It is. 

3828, Have you not experienced great pressure 
because the telegraph does not contribute to the 
revenues of the State?—We have, very great 
pressure. 

3829. Have any of the proposals that you have 
made arisen otherwise than from a desire to cover 
the loss upon particular kinds of messages which 
is at present experienced ?~—That is the exact 
ground of the proposals which have been made. 

3830. Is the Post Office not under the Trea- 
sury ?—Yes, it is. 

3831. Does not that department continually 
press you to consider not only the facilities to 
the public, but the avoidance of a loss, and the 
production of a revenue to the State ?—That has 
been so. 

3832. Then when you have those two duties to 
perform, you would not consider that your pro- 
posal of adding the 3d. or 6d. which you may 
consider necessary, was a very extraordinary 
proposal ?—I do not think so. 


Mr. Cubitt. 


3833. Do not you think it is possible that the 
words you have read from the preamble are more 
than satisfied by what has been done?—I think 
they are more than satisfied. 


0.104. 
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Tuesday, 23rd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Colonel Alexander. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Goldsmid, 


Mr. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. John Holms. 
Mr. Meldon. 

Mr. Ripley, 

Mr. Watney. 


Tue Rigut HonouraBLE Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, 1n THe Onarr. 


Mr. Joun Epwarp Taytor, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3834. You are Proprietor of the “ Manchester 
Guardian,” are you not?—I am. 

3835. Would you describe to the Committee 
what was the system of obtaining news for the 
provincial papers previously to the transference 
of the telegraphs to the Post Office ?—It was a 
system of subscription; the amount paid varied 
considerably under different circumstances, gene- 
rally, I believe, depending upon the distance. 
There was considerable uncertainty in regard to 
the quantity of news sent, there being no special 
stipulation in regard to what it should be, but 
the news consisted usually of Parliamentary Re- 
ports, foreign telegrams, general news, and a 
certain amount of London conmercial intelli- 
gence. 

3836. Were there not three companies which 
divided the kingdom between them ?—Yes, there 
were; but they co-operated in regard to news 
supply. - 

3837. The Electric Telegraph Company sup- 
plied to the south and north, the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company to Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom Telegraph Company to Scotland; was 
not that so?—I think that probably it was so, 
but I am not able to speak with certainty upon 
the point. 

3838. Do you happen to remember what was 
the number of words sent under the name of a 
first-class supply ?—I remember that calculations 
were made under which it was estimated that the 
average supply was about 4,000 words a day. 

3839. Was that the average supply, or the 
maximum supply ?—That was the average max- 
imum supply. 

3840. I am asking from your own evidence 
given in 1868. What was the cost of a news- 
paper for a first-class supply ?—It was about 
2002. 

3841. That was exclusive of sporting news, 
was it not?—Yes, I think it was exclusive of 
sporting news. 

3842. Was sporting news, if taken, 150/. in 
addition ?—I think so; but I could not speak 
positively. 

3843. Do yourecollect what you stated in 1868 
was the cost of transmission and the cost of the 


Chairman—continued. 


collection of news, because the oid telegraph com- 
panies collected news as well as transmitted it, 


did they not ?—We estimated that the collection 


amounted to nearly_one-half the whole amount 
received for the subscriptions. . 

3844, Accurately the statement was that the 
cost of collection amounted to 73/., and the cost 
of transmission to 127/7.?—I do not think I am 
able to speak so exactly as that. 

3845. I think I get it from your own figures ? 
—I should like to say that those calculations 
were a little vague; and looking back into the 
papers which I have upon this subject, in order 
to make my evidence as correct as possible, I 
find that subsequently the figures appear to have 
varied. Whether that depends upon their haying 
referred to a different period or not I am unable 
to say, but at a later period we seem to have 
calculated that 374 per cent. was the cost of col- 


lecting news, and 623 per cent. was the cost for 


transmission. How that calculation was arrived 
at I am really unable to say at present. 

3846. In addition to the first-class supply, 
which, if sporting news were taken, would amount 
to about 400 /. per annum, as I understand, there 
were a certain number of papers which trans- 


mitted news through their own reporters ?— 


Certainly. 


~<a ; 


3847. Do you recollect what the price of 
transmission was for such news ?—I do not re- | 


collect what it was at last, but I think that it 
amounted to a double quantity for the public 
rate, but I should like to say that the cost had 
been considerably less. For a considerable 


period, the “ Manchester Guardian ” transmitted 


from London Parliamentary debates, speciall 
reported for it at 12. 1s. a column, which is, 
about the present rate. 
3848. Do you recollect that the old rate of 
the telegraph companies was from 1s. to 4s., 
according, to distance, for 30 words by day and 
40 words by night ?—Yes. y 
3849. With a discount of 25 per cent. for 
papers in the same town ?—I am unable to speak 
to that. ; 
3850. I think, in your evidence, you say that 
you got about 7,000 words a day, of which about 
, 4,000 
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4,000 were from the telegraph companies, and 
3,000 paid by yourself at the rate of 1s. for 40 
words?—I think that is not so. I was asked, “Do 
‘you not sometimes get as many as 7,000 words a 
day ? A. That might be, but on the other hand we 
‘might sometimes not get 1,000 ;” but that refers 
to the subscription. No portion of that would 
be under the special rate. 

3851. Did you not get 3,000 /. at the special 
rate, in addition to what you got from the sub- 
scription ?—That would depend upon circum- 
stances. We might on occasions geta great deal 
more than that, but it would all depend upon 
circumstances. There was no sort of average 
which could be struck. 

3852. Is it not the case that since the transfer 
of the telegraph companies to the Post Office 
there has been a great development of the new 
system with regard to press work?—A great 
development undoubtedly. 

3853. You do not know to what extent that 
development has taken place ?—I am not able to 
speak to that. 

3854. In 1868, when the transter was intro- 
duced, was not there a committee of newspaper 
proprietors appointed to look to their interests in 
regard to the transfer ?—There was. 

3855. Did you then make calculations of the 
charge by the old companies for the transmission 
of news with regard to any clauses to be intro- 
duced into the Act ?—Yes, we did. 

3856. As the old companies both collected the 
news and transmitted it, you considered that the 
terms given you by the Government, repre- 
sented, on the whole, nearly half what the 
telegraph companies charged for transmission as 
well as for news ?—Yes, those terms were arrived 
at after very careful negotiations with the Post 
Office authorities ; negotiations which lasted over 
a considerable time, and on both sides I believe 
we endeavoured to arrive as exactly as possible 
at the cost of transmission as borne by the old 
companies. 4 . 

3857. Had you any communications with the 
Post Office officials upon this subject ?—I had 
had several communications with them. 

3858. Both by letters and orally ?—Both by 
letters and orally. 

3859. What was the general principle of the 
tariff agreed upon between you and the Post 
_ Office ?—The general principle was to maintain 
as nearly as possible the status quo, taking into 
account the changed conditions under which 
telegraphic communications were to be sent; 
namely, that for the future we, or those who 
represented us, were to be our own collectors of 
news, the Post Office being transmitters only, 
and the principle constantly asserted by us, and 
distinctly recognised-by the Post Office, was that 
we should not be losers by a change which was 
intended to benefit the public. Ifthe Committee 
wish I can point out distinct evidence of the re- 
cognition of that principle upon the part of the 
Post Office. 

2860. Will you shortly do that?—The first I 
find in a letter to the Chairman of the Provincial 
_ Newspaper Society, dated General Post Office, 
20th February 1868, in which these words occur: 
«Jt is the intention ‘of this department to make 
arrangements for the transmission of intelligence 
for the press, which if not identical with those at 
. present in force, shall be at least as-satisfactory 

to the proprietors of newspapers.” ‘Then again 
LO. * 


' 
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Chairman—continued. 


I find at an interview which I, and some of those 
who were associated with me at the time, had 
with the Secretary of the Post Office, at the Post 
Office, on the 24th April 1868 that we repre- 
sented to the Secretary that the Bill as then in- 
troduced did not provide for charging to the 
press lower terms than those which were charged 
to the public. We had taken legal advice upon 
the subject, and we were assured that such was 
the case, and the Secretary was taken by sur- 
prise, and acknowledged readily that the matter 
ought to be settled beyond dispute; and we then 
undertook to have a clause drawn, providing for 
the arrangement which had been come to be- 
tween ourselves and the Post Office authorities. 
The clause so drawn was not inserted verbally in 
the Act, but it was the basis of the clause under 
which the existing system is worked. At that 
interview we asked the Post Office if they would 
be disposed to give us anything like a written 
pledge that the understanding come to between 
us should be earried out, and I asked Mr. 
Scudamore if he would be willing to advise the 
postmaster to write us a letter upon this subject. 
Mr. Scudamore said that there would be some 
inconvenience in exchanging letters upon the 
subject, but he suggested that I should write to 
him, and that, in some way, he would endeavonr 
to meet our wishes. Accordingly upon the 28th 
April, I wrote him a rather long letter. 

3861. Will you give the Committee the sub- 
stance of the letter?—It referred to the inter- 
view and to his having assented to our views; 
and it then went on to set out, as nearly as we 
could state them, the then existing arrangements 
under the company’s régime, and asked him to 
recommend the Postmaster General that in any 
case those prices should not be exceeded when 
the telegraphs passed under his control. That 
was upon the 28th of April, as I have stated. 
On the 15th May I received this reply: ‘Dear 
Sir,— With reference to your letter of the 28th 
ultimo, respecting the rates for the transmission 
of telegraphic intelligence for the press, I now 
forward to you enclosed a copy of the reply which 
I have prepared to the pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Government and the Telegraphs, at pages 17 
and 18 in which reply you will find a statement 
of the course which, in my opinion, the Post 
Office should take with regard to the press.” I 
have the extract in question. This extract to 
which Mr. Scudamore referred me, after again 
repeating pretty much what I had stated in my 
letter, contained these words: “As a matter of 
course it would not,” that is, the Post Office, 
“undertaké to collect news any more than it 
would undertake to write letters for the public, 
but the news being collected, it could, and I 
submit ought, to transmit it at rates at least as 
low as those now charged, and which, though 
they are unquestionably low, are still believed 
to yield the companies a considerable profit.” 
Further on, these words occur: “It seems to me, 
indeed, that the transmission of news to the press 
throughout the kingdom should be regarded as a 
matter of national importance, and that the charge 
Yor such transmission should include no greater 
margin of profit than would suffice to make the 
service fairly self-supporting.” 

3862. Then you consider it clear, from your 
negotiations with the Post Office, that although 
they originally looked at it as self-supporting, 
they did not look to the transmission of news as 

x3 a source 


Mr. Taylor. 


23 May 
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Chairman—continued. 
a source of large revenue?—That is distinctly 
my opinion. 

3863. I presume that the Post Office trans- 
mission of news has been better than the trans- 
mission of news under the old companies?—I 
should say, in general, that we are now better 
satisfied with it, chiefly because it permits us 
greater liberty. 

3864. If you will turn to Question 1329 in 
your evidence given in 1868, one of your reasons 
for supporting the transference was, that the 
telegraph companies did not always give you 
valuable news ?—That is so. 

3865. Has there not been some considerable 
advantage gained under the new Post Office 
system by the application of a uniform and 
cheaper rate for special wires to the different 
newspapers ?>—Yes. 

3866. Did not the old rate of the Post Office 
vary from 500 /. to 1,000 /. according to distance 
for special wires ?—I think that is so, the 1,0007. 
being, I believe, charged to Ireland only. 

3867. To Manchester and Liverpool, I think, 
the charge was 600 J. ?>—Yes, it was. 

3868. And to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 7501. ? 
—I believe so. 

3869. Now the uniform charge is 500 /.?—It 
is 80. 

3870. And under that system have not a con- 
siderable number of additional newspapers taken 
special wires ?—A great number. 

3871. It has been stated to this Committee in 
evidence that the Post Office has now 19 wires 
supplied to newspapers, whereas formeriy the 
telegraph companies had only seven wires so sup- 
plied ?— I believe the number is 19. I do not 
know what it was under the old management. 

3872. The Post Office now works with news- 
paper offices, instead of as the telegraph com- 
panies did, with the telegraph offices ?—That 
is sO. 

3873. And are not the hours in which special 
wires are used longer than under the old system? 
—I believe that is so. 

3874. In your negotiations with the Post 
Office did you consider also the question of 
special messages sent to one paper, and general 
news sent to many papers ?—Yes, our object was 
to frame a tariff which should provide as well for 
the special messages as for the duplicate mes- 
sages. 

3875. Do you think you succeeded ?—I think 
we succeeded satisfactorily. 

3876. Have you any reason to suppose that 
the Post Office may be wrong in saying that the 
rates now charged are not self-supporting, and 
that they derive a considerable loss, which Mr. 
Patey estimated at 20,000 1., from the transmis- 
sion of news ?—Of course I am unable to say 
what their loss may be, but I can well conceive 
that the loss is needlessly large. 

3877. Why do you think so?—Because I am 
disposed to think that economies might be intro- 
duced which would enable the service to be more 
cheaply conducted. 

3878. In what manner do you think economies 
might be introduced ?—TI should think that the 
delivery, for instance, might be more economi- 
cally managed. I have understood that the Post 
Office complain greatly of the cost of delivery. 


- Lam very much disposed to think that that is an 


item which might be greatly cut down. 
3879. In respect of the amount charged for 
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delivery, or that the newspapers should send for 
their messages?—I should think, in most cases, 
there would be no difficulty in newspapers send- 
ing for their messages. Certainly, in my own 
case, there would be no difficulty whatever. 

3880. What is your opinion with reference to 
the proposal to add a fresh initial charge of 1s. 
for every 100 words to.a new town? — My 
opinion is, that it would work very unequally and 
very unjustly. ’, 

3881. Unequally as regards the newspapers 
themselves, and unjustly as regards your agree- 
ment with the Post Office; is that what you 
mean ?—J think that the effect of that would be, 
that it would fall with the greatest weight pre- 
cisely upon those shoulders which were the least 
able to bear it. 

3882. That is to say, upon the poorer news- 
papers ?—Yes, upon the poorer newspapers. 


- Mr. John Holms. 


3883. I think the object which the Press had 
was, to obtain from the Post Office a tariff which 
would be something like the sum that had been 
charged to them under the old companies ?—That 
was exactly the object. . 

3884. Upon your experience, as a whole, 
would you say that that has been the result ?— 
The result is, that we pay rather more, as far as 
our calculations can go; I have heard it estimated 
that we pay from 12,t013 per cent. more. 

3885. Are yeu speaking of your own news- 
paper, or generally ?—I have not gone into the 
calculation myself, but others have done it care- 
fully. 

3886. But is it in relation to your own news- 
paper or newspapers generally that you speak? 
—With regard to newspapers generally. 

3887. You have suggested that certain econo- 
mies might be made ; the one economy which you 
have hinted at was that the newspapers should 
send’ for their own messages. Are there an 
other economies which you would suggest ?—1 
should think that news might be transmitted in 
such a manner as to afford less break to the ordi- 


_nary service of the telegraphs than is now the 


case. 

3888. Is there any other economy which you 
would suggest ?—I am not prepared to suggest 
any other. . 

_ Mr. Watney. 

3889. I think I understood you to state that 
the newspapers had greater opportunities of get- 
ting news now, since the Government have taken 
the telegraphs, than they had under the old 
companies ?—The newspapers are able to adapt 


the news which they obtain more exactly to their. 


own needs. Naturally the need of one particular 
newspaper is very different from that of other 
newspapers in other towns, and therefore they are 
much better able to supply themselves with 
exactly what they want. 

3890. Do you think that that arises from the 
Government having taken the telegraphs over, 
or from the system which was a new one when it 
originally started having been perfected, which 
would have happened in either case ?—It arises 
from this, that the duty of collection is severed 
from the duty of transmitting. That was a 
change which many of us, I in particular, con- 
stantly urged for years upon the old telegraph 
companies, but I could never succeed in induc- 
ing them to give up their old system. , 

3891. Then 
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3891. Then I gather that you think you get 
greater facilities now that the Government have 
taken the telegraphs than you would have 
obtained from the old companies? —I am 


not able to speak to that; if the telegraph 


companies had once dogne as I think they 
should have done, that is to say, confined them- 
selves to their legitimate work of transmitting 
telegraphic matter, I think it quité possible that 
we should then have had as great facilities as we 
have now under the Government. 


Mr. John Holms. 


3892. Under the old system were you allowed 


to send messages as short as you liked, and as 
many as you liked, or was there any fixed number 
of words which was considered to constitute a 
message ?—I am afraid you are taxing my 
memory too far. I am not aware that there was 
any restriction. 

3893. The object of my question is to make 
this point clear. The Committee have had it in 
evidence here that whilst the charge is 1 s. for 
100 words at night, and 75 words by day, a news- 

aper may send any fragment of 10 words if they 
five: or 20 words if they like, until they make up 
the number. Was there any rule laid down by 
the companies in relation to the number of words? 
—Under the old system a short message would 
have counted as a whole one. 

3894. They counted by the number of mes- 
sages, and not by the number of words ?—By the 
number of messages. 


Colonel Alexander. 


3895. You told the Right honourable Chair- 
man that the telegraph companies supplied you 
sometimes with news of very little value; was 
not the news sometimes of so little value that you 
declined to insert it?—A great deal of the news 
would go into the basket undoubtedly. 

3896. There were, on the other hand, instances, 
were there not, when the companies refused to 
forward news of great importance ?—I think there 
were instances. 

3897. Was not it mentioned by one proprietor, 

I think of an Irish newspaper, before the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1868, that upon one occasion 
he had had great difficulty in getting the name of 
the winner of the “ Liverpool Cup”?—I be- 
lieve that such evidence was given by Mr. 
Finlay, the proprietor of the ‘ Belfast Northern 
Whig.” — 
3898. I think the same witness stated that 
where one reader would care about news from 
Bulgaria, 10,000 would care about learning the 
name of the winner of the “ Liverpool Cup” ?— 
Yes. 

3899. So that it was ne doubt much better that 
the Press should become the collectors of their 
own news ?—It is far better. . 
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Dr. Cameron. 


3900. There can be no doubt whatever in your 
mind, I suppose, that the basis of the present 
system of charges was the charge made by the 


old telegraph companies?—That was the basis 
undoubiedly. 


Mr, Taylor. 


23 May 
1876, 


3901. And the Press, in their negotiations — 


through you, sought no favour or no remission of 
the existing charges ?— None whatever. 

3902. They were anxioussimply to secure that 
no increase should be made upon the existing 
charges ?—Quite so. I may say that so far was 
that the case that we were told by some news- 
paper proprietors that the effect of the new tariff 
would be to enhance the cost of telegrams, there- 
fore we agreed to that tariff with the belief that 
it would cause an increase of cost to us. 

3903. It isthe fact, is it not, that as it is much 
cheaper to transmit an identical message toa great 
many addresses than it would be to transmit dif- 
ferent messages to the same number of addresses ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

3904. You know the manner or method by 
which those messages are so transmitted to a great 
number of aildresses ?—Yes, by a circuit. 

3905. A message is punched upon a slip of 
paper, and may then be passed through 50 ma- 
chines without any further operation ?— Pre- 
cisely. 

3906. That would naturally lead to great 
economy, would it not ?>—That would lead to great 
economy. ; 

3907. Do you remember Mr. Scudamore men- 
tioning that he imtended to use this system in 
connection with the Press before the Committee 
in 1868 ?—I remember that, and I remember his 
also telling us individually that he intended to 
use this system in connection with the Press. 

3908. And, therefore, that very great economy 
must have been introduced in that respect since 
the Post Office took over the Telegraphs ?—One 
would suppose’ so. 


3909. But even independently of that, was it: 


not the case, the facilities of repeating the same 
message were what enabled the old companies to 
supply the news at such a reduced charge ?—I 
presume so. 

3910. The introduction of this automatic in- 
strument should greatly increase the facilities of 
repeating identical messages, and should tend to 
render the nrocess less costly ?—That is so. 

3911. Have you looked to see whether there 
is an undue loss upon press messages ?—No, I 
have not looked into that question. I know what 
Mr. Patey said. 

3912. But supposing there were a loss upon 
press messages, it is evident, is it not, that there 
must be some loss upon public messages ?— 
Apparently so. 

3913. Therefore there is nothing anomalous 
in the loss existing in one case which exists in 
the other ?— Quite so. 


_ Mr. Joun Lovett, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3914. You are Manager of the Press Asso- 
ciation, are you not ?>—I am. 
3915. When were you appointed Manager of 
the Press Association? —In August 1869, About 
six months prior to the transfer of the telegraphs 
to the State. 
0.104. 
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3916. Are you well acquainted with the busi- 
ness relations between the Post Office and the 
Press Association ?—I am and have been, both 
personally and intimately, from that time down 
to the present. 

3917. You are aware that: there are proposals 

x4 "made 


Mr. Lovell. 
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made to alter the rates for transmitting news ?— 
I am; in two directions. > 

3918. One of the proposals being to put an end 
to the existing system of counting and averaging 


messages ?— Precisely. 


3919. The other proposal being with regard to 
the uniform ‘2 d, copy rate throughout the king- 
dom ?—That is so. 

3920. Has your association considered whether 
the first proposal with reference to counting and 
averaging may be put an end to by the Post 
Office, without interfering with the Act of Par- 
liament ?— We have. 

3921. What has been the advice you obtain 
from your lawyers?—We did not obtain any 
advice from our lawyers, the point having been 
conceded by the Post Office officials themselves in 
1870.—We raised the point, and it was conceded 
without any necessity for consulting our lawyer, 

3922. But you are aware now that the Post, 
Office contend that they can put an end to the 
plan without a new Act of Parliament ?—That 
1s SO. 

3923. I suppose that, practically, it is a matter 
of little importance, because if they carry the 
second proposal by an Act, they may introduce 
arrangements for that plan into it ?—Precisely. 

3924. What would be the financial result to 
you, as regards your expenditure, if the plan of 
counting and averaging were abandoned ?—It 
would raise our transmission charges by 333 
per cent. 

3925. What would be the cost to the business 
which you now carry on if the second proposal 
of abandoning the uniform 2 d. rate were brought 
into operation?—That would raise the sum we 
now pay for transmission by 192 per cent.; that 


3926. In other words, it would make together 
298 per cent. increase, according to your state- 
ment, if they were both adopted ?—Both together 


-would amount to 298 per cent. increase, which 


would quadruple the sum we pay at present. 

3927. Were you present when Mr. Patey gave 
his evidence before this Committee?—I have read 
part of hisevidence. 

3928. Are you aware that he stated that he 
had received 35,000/. from News Associations, 
and that as that was apparently the only losing 
part of the transmission of press news, and the 
loss was 20,0002, that would give a loss of 57 
a cent, arising from the transmission of news? 
—Yes. 

3929. Then, to cover this 57 per cent. loss, 
you think an additional charge of 298 per cent. 
will be considerably too great ?—I do; I under- 
stand the total loss on press work to be 30,0002, 
in round figures. 

3930. I am assuming that you adopt Mr. 
Patey’s figures of 30,0007. on 35,0002. receipt, 
and 20,000/. loss ?—I understand the Postmaster 
General asks for 30,000/. upon the press work 
generally. . 

3931. The Postmaster General considered that 
if 30,0002. were obtained that might suffice ?— 
Then I have made this calculation. The Press 
Association alone paid to the Post Office, for the 
year ending 31st March last, 19,840/: 11s. 7d. 
Since the Postmaster General only asks for an 
increase of 30,000/. on the whole revenue derived 
from the press, and since the increase he would 
derive under these new arrangements from the 
Press Association alone would be 59,521 /. 14s. 9d., 


- 2s. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
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it is obvious at the outset that the increase asked 
for at the hands of the Association is, at all events, 
excessive. 

3932. Do you consider that some increase 
this head would be justifiable ?—-We do not. 

3933. Why notr—Of course we have not 
access to the figures upon which the Post Office 
bases its estimate of the cost of press work in 
contradistinction to the cost of public work ; but 


on 


=~ 


there are at hand two means of comparison, by | 


which we seem to be led to the irresistible con- 
clusion either that those calculations are founded 
on a wrong basis, or that the work is carried en 


‘at unnecessary expense. q 
2934. Will you give the Committee one of 


those comparisons ?~—The first is the comparison 
of what we pay now with what was paid by the 


newspaper proprietors to the old companies for — 


the same kind of work. 

3935. How much was the charge for 1,000 
words ?—It was 2s, 7d. and a fraction. That 
I gather from what was understood at the time 
from statements made by individual newspaper 
proprietors, who had made calculations of their 
own. Mr. Spark, of Leeds, put it at 2s. 6d. 
per 1,000. Mr. Taylor’s evidence, on page 92 
of the special report, at Question 1246, puts it 
(as you will see, by calculation) at 2s, 83d. I 
tested those calculations myself in drafting the 
tariff of the Press Association, by going through 
and counting an enormous mass of news furnished 
to different newspapers and exchanges by the old 
companies. 

3936. And you came to the conclusion that it 
was about 2s. 7d.?—It was about 2s. 7d. per 
1,000 words. 

3937. Did you also test this by analysing the 
accounts of an average Post Office ?—1 recently 
had an average Post Office account analysed. 

3938. What account was that >—The ordinary 
Post Office account, ending 11th March this 
year, which gives the whole charge for trans- 
mission fora week. I had that analysed to its 
minutest details, and IJ find that the Post Office 
charges for transmission alone are at the rate of 
I should say that the 
2s. 7d. charged by the old companies included 
the cost of collection as well as that of trans- 
mission. x 

3939. Whereas now you state that the cost of 
transmission alone is 2s. 10d.?—Yes. I cannot 
tell you what proportion of the 2s. 7d. charged 
by the old companies went in cost of collection 
in the case of the actual copy which came under 
my notice; it appears, however, from docu- 
mentary evidence of the period, to have been 
generally understood that the cost of collection 
under the companies was about half that of 
transmission. 

3940. Can you test the question further by 
comparing the cost of transmission by the Post 
Office generally with the cost of transmission by 
special wires ?—I have endeavoured to do that ; 
that is the second point of comparison. The 
Post Office now undertakes to let a special wire, 
together with the services of a clerk at each end, 
for 5007. a year. The use of this wire is given 
during 12 hours at night. It is rarely in full 
operation, however, during more than eight or 
nine hours. It is worked on 313 nights in the 
year, and on a very low estimate (1 have pur- 
posely. made the estimate low), 33 columns of 
news are passed through it each night; this gives 

- a total 
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a total of 1,095 columns per annum. We take 
a “ Times” column of minion as the usual basis of 
newspaper caiculation ; it contains 2,300 words; 
so that thus far the Post Office transmits to 
special wire newspapers at the rate of 3s. 64d. 
per thousand; and as no suggestion is made 
to raise the rent of special wires, it is to’ be 
presumed that that rate pays (I believe Mr. 
Patey in his evidence stated so), although 
the wire and clerks yielding the result are 
unemployed during a third or a_ fourth 
of the period for which the wire is let. Allow 
for this idleness of the clerks and wire; allow 


further for the fact that the greater part of our 


news goes through, by the aid of the Wheatstone 
instrument, far more rapidly than it does through 
the Morse instruments supplied to the special 
wire newspapers, and we find the Post Office 
doing the work for special wire papers at some- 
thing under the price they are doing it for 
us. 

3941. Then the conclusion you draw from that 
is that if the special wires make a profit, the 
transmission of news ought to make a profit ?— 
Yes, it ought to make a profit. 

3942. And that if the transmission of news 
does not make a profit there is something wrong 
in the organisation ?—Yes, or in the estimate 
upon which the idea that there is no profit is 
based. I have heard that so much of surveyors’ 
salaries, and so much cost of wires, is allocated 
to the press and so much to the public; and there 
might easily be a mistake made in the proportion 
chargeable to the press and the proportion charge- 


-able to the public. 


3943. But in the estimate you have given me, 
there is no charge for delivery ?—No, there is no 
charge for delivery, but on the other hand there 
is no duplication of messages sent through the 
special wires. The special wire sends its copy 
straight on, and nothing is duplicated at the other 
end (that is to say no duplicates are saleable at 
the other end); but in a case where we send 
half a column of news to Manchester, although 
there is only one transmission, the message may 
be delivered to five or six different exchanges or 
newspapers. The cost of delivering that mes- 
sage to those exchanges and newspapers is surely 
very heavily overbalanced by the saying effected 
by there being only one transmission instead of 
five transmissions. _ 

3944. You mean that they may write by a 
manifolding arrangement several copies at once 


and send those copies with only one transmission ? 


—Yes. 

3945. And that you say is a balance for the 
extra cost of delivery ?—Precisely. 

3946. Would you admit that, if it is clearly 
proved that the cost to the Post’ Office is greater 
than the receipts, some new arrangements might 
be made to make it self-supporting at all events? 
—The Press Association which I represent is 
got an association working for profit; it is 
an association, on the co-operative principle, 
of newspaper proprietors collecting their own 
news; they are debarred by their articles of 
association from declaring a dividend; all they 
want is a fair article at a fair price. If itcan be 
shown ihem that the news service does not pay 


the Post Office, and if it is held that the Post 


Office ought to make a profit by its telegraph 
work, they are ready to consent to some alteration 


of the terms which will enable the Post Office 
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to derive a profit from the press service as from 
other services. 

3947. But I presume you are of opinion that 
some better plan could be devised for the pur- 
pose, than the proposal of the Postmaster General? 
—Quite so; we agree to neither of the two pro- 
posals laid down. 

3948. What are the objections you have to an 
alteration of the universal rate for re-transmis- 
sion ?—'l’hat rate was devised to promote com- 
bination amongst newspaper proprietors, and so 
save the department an immense amount of un- 
necessary labour. Once abolish it, and there 
would be no incentive to newspaper proprietors 
to get their news from a common source. There 
are some, even now, who prefer to pay the full 
rate to printing the same report as their com- 
petitors. If the rates were equalised by the 
Post Office instead of being equalised by the re- 
transmission rate, there would no longer be any 
purpose to serve by combination. The con- 
sequence would be, that each paper would obtain 
its own report, and that on important occasions, 
such as a Budget night, for instance, a large 
number of special reports would be going through 
to single or double addresses; whereas, under the 
existing system the Press Association sends one 
special report to between 30 and 40 addresses. 

3949. Isit not the case that even now there 
is considerable pressure upon the wires, and that 
if there were a variation in the matter sent by the 
Post Office, that might increase that pressure 
very inconveniently ?—Quite so; we have the 
greatest difficulty in getting news through on 
important occasions, when it is most of all im- 
portant to get the news through; and under any 
system such as this proposed, I predict, from my 
experience, that there will be a breakdown on 
every important occasion. 

3950. Might not the effect of the proposal of 
the Postmaster General to charge one shilling 
for each separate town be to produce a combina- 
tion of news in those towns, but a deferential 
system in other towns ?—Possibly; I think that 
would be the result. 

3951. But that combination could not aid the 
Post Office very much, could it; because it might 
be changed in different places ?—Quite so. 

3952. Do you coincide with the previous wit- 
ness, who tells us that if the uniform system 
is abandoned the heaviest cost will fall upon 
the newspapers least able to bear it ?—Precisely. 
That would be the effect upon them. 

3953. Take the case of Manchester and Ply- 
mouth, and show the Committee how it would 
act ?—Taking the case of Manchester, we have 
three daily papers, and tyo evening papers, and 
two or three exchanges, and there the news 
would be transmitted at a very small rate to each, 
say 3d. or 4d. for 75 words as at present. Taking 
Plymouth, where there are only two papers, the 
cost would be 7d. each per 75 words. Taking 
the case of a town with only one daily news- 
paper—taking a daily paper in a town like Dar- 
lington, or a town like York—the cost would be 
ls. The effect, in point of fact, would be that 
the smaller rates would fall upon the wealthier 
communities, who are hetter able to pay the 
larger rate, while the larger rates would fall 
upon the smaller communities who would be 
unable to pay them. 

3954. With regard to the news associations, 
would the change produce much difficulty to you 

ns in 
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in making a new tariff for the news supply ?—I 
confess, that with some experience in the 
making of tariffs, I should be puzzled beyond 
measure how to go about devising one of 
this kind under these proposals. In the first 
place we should require a separate tariff for 
every town, suited to the number and class 
of the newspapers there; because no two 
towns, even if they had the same number of ex- 
changes and newspapers, would take the same 
kind or quantity of news. Then again, when you 
had a tariff for every town, you would want a 
tariff for every newspaper; because hardly any 
two newspapers take the same kind of news. If 
you take a town like Manchester, you reverse 
the principle which is laid down in the Act of 
levying a heavier day rate than a night rate; 
because suppose a piece of Reuter’s news arrives 
in the daytime, it goes to two evening papers and 
the exchanges, as well as to three morning papers; 
therefore, being six or seven in number, they 
would get the news at a much cheaper rate than 
the three mornmg papers would get the news at 
the night rate. 

3955. Does not the change of a morning paper 
to an evening paper cause some complexity ?—It 
would affect the question; it would be quite im- 
possible, as I think, to devise under such a system 
a permanent tariff. We could not offer our news 
at a series of given prices. 

3956. Now I want your opinion upon the pro- 
posal to alter the system of counting and averag- 
ing ?—That system, like the others, was adopted 
to bring the telegraph charges for news as nearly 
as possible down to those of the old companies. 
The Act provides clearly enough for the univer- 
sality of the re-transmission rate which was 
intended by encouraging combination to secure 
as far as possible identity of matter, and so keep 
down the cost of news to its former level; but 
when it was found that this proposal did not effect 
the end intended without the system of counting 
and averaging, a series of conferences took place 
between the heads of the department and myself, 
and in the end the system now in existence was 


adopted by the Postmaster General on the one 


hand and the committee of the Press Association 
on the other. That system has now been in ex- 
istence for six years. All the materials we possess 
for revisions and re-adjustments of our tariff are 
based upon it. It isno doubt open to the charge 
that it is a profitable system, and that we may like 
it therefor; but asdistinctfrom its being profitable, 
we have found it to be a highly convenient, and 
what we think to be a very just arrangement. 
By it, and by no other system that I know of, we 
are enabled to charge all subseribers a uniform 
sum of so much per word for each kind of news, 
no matter how much or how little each subscriber 


’ takes. 


3957. But though profitable and convenient 
for the association, can you not conceive that 
sending fragments of messages, sometimes very 
short and sometimes very long, may be very im- 
convenient for transmission by the Post Office? 
—Quite so; and I think there might be adjust- 
ments made. We might arrange, for instance, 
certam hours subject to fluctuations on very im- 
portant occasions, at which we should send in 
batches of news. For'instance, at race meetings 
there is no reason why we should not send, say, 


- three results together ; the first two are generally 


unimportant; when the third came, we could 


operation for years, we shall never feel safe. 
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send the three together. This would save the 


Post Office a great deal of trouble. 
3958. Are you aware, with regard 


instrument, that the economy of the plan. depends 
upon the constancy of the supply ?—Yes, 
3959. And thatif the messages are sent in ina 


very fragmentary condition this enonomy is de- — 


feated ?—Yes; but 1 would confine this remark 
to a very small porticn of our news; the markets, 


for instance, must be sent at a special time, or — 


they would be useless. 


3960. With regard to your market and sport- — 
ing news, do you think that the system of averag- — 


ing those messages is a fair one to the Post Office? 
—It seems like carrying a principle to its extreme 
limits, but it is a principle, and inasmuch as it isa 


principle it is of little use unless we carry it out. 


Inasmuch, again, as the abolition of the system 
of averaging would only yield an increase of 6 per 
cent, upon the sum paid by us for transmission, 
we say there seems to be no reason why the plan 
with which we have all become so familiar should 
be abolished, when there are much simpler and 


‘more efficacious methods of raising the charge, if 


that be necessary. Besides, we must always 
have some arrangement which cannot find a 
place in‘an Act of Parliament; there must be re- 


culations with reference to the detail of the — i 


business which could: not be put into the clauses 
of an Act; and, that being so, one fancies this 
should be as good as any other arrangement. 

3961. I understand you to suggest that there 
are better plans which could be devised for giving 
the Post Office more money, if itis clearly estab- 
lished that there is a loss in the transmission of 
news ?—Simpler plans, I should say, rather than 
better plans. ~ 

3962. What plan would you suggest ?—No- 
thing would be easier, I should think, than 
raising the re-transmission rate itself. 

3963. That is to say, the copy rate ’—Yes; 
that would be one plan of raising money, leaving 
everything else undisturbed. 


3964. Whatever plan is adopted, 1 suppose you | 


would wish that plan to be adopted once for all? 
—Yes; because we are now in a very diffieult 
position. If arrangements like these are to be 
suddenly put an end to after they have been in 
If 
the department could put its own interpretation 
upon the Act as it exists at present, it un- 
doubtedly could, upon the 1st of April this year, 


have put into force new regulations which would =| 


have raised our cost of transmission by 338 per 
cent., and that in the face of the fact that we had 
made contracts upon ‘the old basis lasting to the — 
31st of December next, and the further fact that 
the department knew this was so. I we 
ougnt not to be left ina position of that kind. — 
~ 3965. That change would have been serious 
to you, would it not ?—The change would have 
been disastrous to us fimancially because we do , 
not work for a profit. . 

3966. Any sudden changes in a business like 
yours are very much like beginning a business 
over again ?—Fixactly; it took us six months to 
make our tariff, and it cost us'a great deal of 
money in working out all its: mimute details, and — 
we think that whem that is done once it should 
be done as nearly as possible for ever. 

3967. Then, if I understand you, admittim 
that the system should be self-supporting, a 

admitting 


to the — 
system of sending punched messages through the — 
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admitting that a loss is clearly ascertained, any 
changes which might be made you would prefer 
to be made upon the old basis rather than upon 
a totally new basis such as has been proposed, 
namely, charging 1s. for each separate town ?— 
Precisely. 
Mr. Ripley. 

3968. Until recently the Press. Association has 
been in the habit of sending messages not merely 
to the press but to exchange and news-rooms in 
every large town, has it not >—Yes, 

3969. And to hotels ?—Yes. 

3970. Has there been any recent change in 
connection with your mode of supplying the 


hotels, with messages, in consequence of some in- 


timation you received from the Post Office ?— 
The Post Office gave notice that we were no 
longer to supply hotels, whereby we lost a revenue 
of about 4,500/, per annum. 

3971. Has that tended to give the public in- 
ereased facilities:and convenience with regard to 
many people who are in the habit of frequenting 
those hotels or otherwise ?—I imagine it would 
be the other way. 

3972. Has that increased or diminished the 
actual revenue to the Post Office ?—It has re- 
duced it by about 2,500/. 

3973. Has it reduced, to a similar extent, the 
revenue to the Press Association ?—It has re- 
duced the revenue to the Press Association. by 
about 4,500/., as I have just stated. 

3974, Then if, in point of fact, the result has 
been that the Post Office stand: at this moment, 
in consequence of that proceeding, at a loss of 


_ 2,500/. in round numbers, and you at a loss of 


4,500/., if you are to have the profit which you 
had previously, you must, in ‘some way or other, 
raise your rates, 1s not that so ’—We have already 
raised them. I may explain that that alteration 
arose out of one of those interpretations of the 


. Act which we say ought not to be dependent 


upon the caprice of the department. Clause 16 
of the Telegraphs Act says that the Postmaster 
General may make contracts with newspaper 
proprietors and proprietors of news-rooms, ex- 
changes, and clubs. It was held by Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Seudamore that we might bring 
in the hotels under the name of news-rooms, but 
that interpretation has been reversed by the pre- 
sent Postmaster General, and the consequence is 
the loss I have stated. 


. Dr. Cameron. | 

- 3975. The Press Association is purely a co- 
operative association, is it not?—It is a purely 
co-operative association. 

3976, And any profit it makes in one year is 
devoted the next year~to-the reduction of the 
rates?—That isso. 

3977. Therefore any advantage it derives from 
cheap telegraphy is given to the public at once, 
and in the most direct manner?—'That is so. 

3978. Do you admit thatthe Post Office suffers 
any undue loss by the transmission of press tele- 
grams?—I do not. | 

3979. Are you aware that the number of 
words transmitted to the press per annum is 
220,000,000 ?—I have heard that that is so. 

- 3980. We have had it given in evidence that 

the number of ordinary messages is about 

20,000,000 ?—That is so. 

- 3981. Would you please calculate the number 
0.104. © 4 
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of words in those 20,000,000 messages; it would 
be about 400,000,000 words for the public, would 
it not >—That would be about it. 

3982. Mr. Patey has told the Committee that 
the loss upon press messages was about 20,000 /. 
a year ?—Yes. 

3983. There are 220,000,000 words, as you 
have said ?—Yes. 

3984. You have read the Postmaster General’s 
report, 1 presume ?—I have. 

3985. Do you know what he gives as the net 
loss of conducting the Post Office Telegraphs ? 
—£, 66,000. 

3986. That would give 35,000 J. a year as the 
loss upon the 400,000,000 of words transmitted 
for the public ?—Yes. 

3987. So that the proportion of loss incurred 
upon the press work is very much what it should 
be, considering that incurred upon the general 
work ?—Precisely ; at all events it bears a nearly 
equal proportion to the loss upon the public mes- 
sages. 

3988. We were told the other day by one of 
the witnesses that the cost of keeping the 
accounts of the Press Association, and the various 
news associations, to the Post Office was about 
3,000/. a year; do you admit that ?—I have no 
means of contradicting it. I had heard it was 
2,000 /. previously, but I cannot speak to that. 

3989, Have you ever thought of any means of 
accounting on your own behalf?—We have to 
account now to check the Post Office accounts. 

3990. Do you consider any part of the Post 
Office system unnecessary ?—I think many modi- 
fications might be made in the system, especiaily 
if it costs anything like 3,0007. 1 remember 
upon one occasion, in Mr. Scudamore’s time, he 
was complaining of the cost of the accounts, and 
he then proposed that we should pay for one 
clerk 1307. a year, to meet our share of the cost. 
That proposal was not acceded to. 

3991. You, I suppose, would supply any ser- 
vices which are at present taken by hotels ?— 
hes 

3992. When the system of allowing messages 
to hotels to be charged at duplicate rates was 


-abandoned, did you find that they substituted 


messages at the full rates for the former duplicate 
messages ?—Oh, dear, no. 

3993. Therefore, the effect to the Post Office 
was to lose the revenue which they used to re- 
ceive ?—I should say entirely so; the rate was 
prohibitive. 

3994. You were in am excellent position to 
know ?—Yes, I was in correspondence with all 
the subscribers, We offered them a smaller 
supply at a higher charge, under the public rate, 
but we could not get more than five or six out 
of the whole of our subscribers to take it. 

3995. Would they require to come through 
you, or some other press agency, to get the press 
telegrams sent ?—They would for any general 
service, for under the old system, on all great 
occasions, they had their own private messages in 
addition to our supplies. 

3996. But for any general service they must 
come through you ?—Yes. 

3997. Do you say that the result of doing away 
with these facilities to hotels and public-houses 
was to decrease the Post Office revenue ?— 
Yes. 

3998. And can you see that it could effect any 
saving ?—We were told by the Post. Office that 
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they lost on that business, and that by getting 
rid of it they saved a loss. 

3999. Did they, acting upon that principle, 
give facilities for getting rid of extra news work. 
If, for instance, you wished to take a special 
wire between London and Manchester, and to 
send all your Manchester news along it and 
manifold it, and send it to different newspapers, 
thereby doing away with any loss they might 
incur, would they allow you to do so?—They 
could not prevent us at present. 

4000. They could prevent you from taking a 
special wire, could they not?—I beg pardon ; 
yes, they could prevent us at once. I thought 
you were speaking of the public wires. 

4001. That is to say, they would prevent your 
relieving them of the business which they say 
does not pay ?—They could do so. 

4002. You complain very much, do you not, 
of having been treated in an arbitrary manner 
by the Post Office ?—Yes, we have been sub- 
jected to a series of encroachments upon the 
agreements and understandings which were come 
to in 1870 and have been very much harassed 
from time to time as not knowing what infringe- 
ment might come next; in fact, if the Gompistee 
would wish it, I will put in a brief narrative to 
that effect, contained in our last annual report, 
showing our relations with the Post Office from 
the date of the transfer down to the present 
time. 

4003. Will you hand that in?—I will. 
same was handed in.) 

4004. I am desired: to ask you whether this 
loss of 2,0007., that was incurred through the 
dropping of the hotel and public-house messages, 
was not a dead loss to the Post Office ?—It must 
have been. . 

4005. The only saving they would have sifteied 
would have been the cost of stationery and de- 
livery ?—Yes, that would have been all, I think. 

4006. The cost of delivery need not be at all 
great in connection with these news messages ?— 
I cannot speak to that. 

4007. You know as a fact, I presume, that they 


( The 


deliver upon what are called circuits?—I think - 


that is not so. They have, inthe case of racing 
messages for instance, to effect as nearly as 
possible simultaneous delivery, the result of that 
being that they have to send out the boy who 
goes to the long distance before they send out the 
boys who go the shorter distances. The reason 
for that is, if they did not do so, our subscribers 
would charge them with unfairness. 

4008. Then it is in the interest of betting, not 
in the interest of news, that they incur this 
charge for the delivery of sporting telegrams ?-— 
It is in the interest of serving their customers as 
their customers wish to be served. 

4009. But it necessitates an exceptional charge 
which is not necessary in the case of other news 
at all ?—That is so. 

4010. You complain of their threatening to 
make a change recently in the manner of count- 
ing without giving you any notice in time to 
enable you to alter your tariff ?—That is so. 

4011. Did you not receive notice with regard 
to the change in hotel and public-house services 
at a time when it was impossible for you to re- 
vise your charges ?—Upon one occasion we did, 
but not upon this oceasion. We received notice 
this time that at the end of the year the alteration 
would be made. On the former occasion we wrote 
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to them and pointed out the difficulty there would 


be, and they withdrew the notice. 


4012. Notwithstanding your having oak 
out the difficulty to them, they this year upon 
the Ist of April proposed to make a change — 
which would have seriously affected you, and ' 
then it would have been impossible for you to — 
have revised the tariff ?—Yes, it would have been 4a 


impossible then to have revised the tariff, 


4013. You should have been obliged to submit _ 


to a heavy loss?—~Yes, but I ought to say that 
before the notice of change became due we had — 


pointed out to them the unfairness of this, and 4 
informal conversations took place in which it was 
half understood that some concessions should be — 


made on either side to carry us on to the end of — 
the year. Still there was the. danger of our 
being subjected to a heavy loss. 

4014. Originally it was not proposed that any 
concession should be made upon the part of the 
Post Office, 
my evidence was that they could have done this 
within the limits of the Act if their interpretation 
of the Act was right 

4015. And they actually threatened to do this, 
did they not ?—Yes, they actually threatened to 
do it. 

4016.,The proposed change is a matter of 


almost life and death to the Press Association,is ~~ 


it not ?—It would we af brought into Were 
now. 

4017. But at any inde ?—At any time it 
would be a very serious proposal to increase the 
news tariff by quadrupling it, because newspapers 
are paying now a great deal more than they paid 
under the old companies for their news. 

4018. I see you have here a table showing the 
increase which the different proposed changes” 
would bring about ?—Yes. 

4019. You mentioned, in reply to the Right 
honourable Chairman, that if the present system 
of averaging and counting were abolished, that 
would involve an increase in your payments of 
338 per cent.; now was not the calculation with 
reference to the news supply to the newspapers 
by the old telegraph companies, upon which the 
present rate was based, made on the principle of 
continuous counting ?—I presume so. I was not 
there when it was made. 


' 4020. But ape have read the evidence ?—I ~ 


have. 

4021. You see it is stated in the evidence that 
the newspapers received so many words a day, 
and that the cost was so much, and that half of 
that cost was due to collection, and the other 
half to transmission; knowing these facts, was 
not that calculation made upon the continuous 
counting system ?—Precisely. 

4022. And therefore, whether expressed or not 
in a clause in the Act, do you think, judging from 
that fact, that continuous counting was indicated ? 
—Our contention is, that that Act, as it reads now, 
clearly provides for continuous counting. We 
say that, inasmuch as Clause 15 provides for a 
public rate of 1s. for 20 words or under, and 
inasmuch as Clause 16, providing for the press 
rate, leaves out the dans “or under,” and says 
the newspapers shall be charged “ at the rate of,” 
the Post Office had no right to charge us 1s. for 
10 words, or 2s. for 76 or 101 ‘words, but that it 
must give us 100 or 75 words as the case may be 
for 1s. as nearly as possible. 

4023. But should you submit without a annneey 

to 
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to the carrying out of the Post Office interpre- 


tation of that clause ? —It was understood that if 
the worst came to the worst, and the Post Office 


determined upon carrying out its interpretation 


of the Act, then they would charge us for a 
message; we should refuse to pay for it; they 
would summon us, and we would get a case for 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and rely upon the 
decision there given upon Clause 16. 

4024. But I suppose with reference to the 


Dr. Cameron—continued. 


raising of the initial message charge, it is not 
pretended on the part of the Post Office that 
they could make the change without another 
ae of Parliament?—No, they do not pretend 
that. g 

4025. Therefore, I suppose, that that is a matter 
which has never given you much uneasiness?— 
No, we felt that we should be dealt with there by 
Parliament itself. 


Mr. Witt1am SAaunpDERS, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

4026. You are the proprietor of the Central 
News ‘Association, are you not ?—-I am. 

4027. Have you been engaged long in sup- 
plying news to newspapers?—For about 14 
years. 

4028. Did you join with any of the other 
gentlemen in taking part in the conferences 


Chairman-—continued. 
was alluded to by another witness of the cost of 


the transmission of news through a special wire ? | 


—I have had several special wires in my own 
office, and I have from time to time watched the 
amount of work done by the clerks. 

4040. How many words do you find can be 
transmitted between say 6 p.m. and 3 a.m. ?— 


between the Post Office and the newspaper pro- ¢ Nine thousand words would be a fair average ; 


prietors ?—I did. 
4029. Do you coincide with the evidence which 


~ has been given with regard to the negotiations 


upon that subject ?— Entirely. 

4030. Do you agree with what has been stated 
by the last two witnesses that the effect of the 
new Press rates proposed by the Postmaster 
General will be to increase by fourfold the pre- 
sent charges upon the Association’s engagements 
for transmitting news ?—I find that it will be as 
nearly as possible fourfold. I have calculated it 


for a week in April last, and‘I find that during the 


week we paid for telegrams sent out 187 /. 0s.2 d., 
whereas the cost under the proposed new rates 
would be 7111. 4s. 4d. 

4031. Thatis to say for the work performed 
in that week ?—Yes, for telegrams sent out. 

4032. Would the same rate of cost apply to 
the transmission of Parliamentary news as well 
ag the transmission of general news ?—The in- 
creased rate upon the transmission of Parliamen- 
tary reports would be about 360 per cent. 

4033. And what would be the increase upon 
transmitting the news of the London markets? 
—The increased cost would he 600 per cent. 

4034. Do you coincide in the opinion of the last 
witnesses that the increase would be greater for 
the small towns with one or two newspapers, than 
it would be for the large towns with many 
newspapers ?—The increase to the small towns 
would be 500 per cent. 

4035. That is fivefold instead of fourfold ?— 


- Yes; what now costs 2007. a year, would then 


cost 1,0007. a year. To large towns the in- 
crease would be less, because~ the number of 
subscribers is greater. 

4036. Now, if it isnot asking you too much 
about your own accounts, as representing the 
Central News, under the new regulation how 
much more per annum would your association 
have to pay the Post Office ?—We should have 
to pay 26,000 /. a year more than we do now. 

4037. So that your association alone would 
cover what the Post Office considers its present 
deficit?—It would more than cover it. 

_ 4638. And you are not such a large association, 
I think, as the Press Association ?—I believe not, 
in point of amount of payment. i Oat 

4039. Have you considered the question which 

© 0,104, | : 


much more than that has frequently been done. 

4041. And what would be the cost of the 
clerks ?—I understand that the cost of the clerks 
is about 6s. 6d. anight for each; one clerk at 
each end. 

4042. What would that make the cost, so far 
as labour is concerned, of transmitting 1,000 
words ?—One shilling and sixpence. 

4043. Besides all the other charges to the Post 
Office connected with the wires, such as the 
capital expenditure ?—Yes, the wires and the 
instruments. 

4044. Would you explain to the Committee 
what is meant by the service system with which 
you send news to different places ?—Under the 
service system we hand into the Post Office 
several lists of addresses. When we have news 
for either of those lists of addresses, which are all 
numbered, we simply hand in the number. For 
instance, under the No.7 service we have 324 
subscribers. Instead of handing in the 324 ad- 
dresses, we say No. 7. The local postmasters 
having been previously advised of the addresses 
under No. 7, when they receive that number, 
deliver the matter to the persons under that list. 
The Post Office have therefore simply to transmit 
“C. N., No. 7,” instead of 324 addresses, which 
they would have under ordinary circumstances to 
send with 324 messages. 

4045. And of course under such a system the 
work is done with greater economy to the Post 
Office?—The work is done with incomparably 
greater economy. 

4046. We have heard a good deal about the 
method in which messages of different lengths are 
counted in order to arrive at the 75 words in the 
day, or the 100 during the night. Do you con- 
sider it very important that the system of con- 
tinuous counting should be maintained ?—I think 
it is essential for the convenience of sending news. 
To have to count every message as we hand it in, 
and to bring it to the limit of 75 words, or 100 
words, would involve very serious delay and 
inconvenience. 

4047. Has not the system of continuous count- 
ing led to the plan of dividing messages into 
numerous fragments; for instance, race mes- 
sages, so that a number of messages are sent 
gratuitously ?— A number of messages are sent 
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gratuitously, but I do not think that has any con- 
nection with the continuous counting. 

4048. Will you explain how the division of 
messages arises?—The division of messages 
arises in this way. When we send a number of 
messages throughout the day, say the results of 
races to the same list of addresses, the words are 
added together, and the whole of the six or 
seven results are charged only as one message. 

4049, That is to say, the results of six or seven 
races, if they did not exceed 75 words, would: be 
transmitted for 1 s.?—-Yes, they would be trans- 


‘mitted for 1s., and for 2d. to the additional 


addresses. 

4050. Do you think that a service of this kind 
was contemplated im the original negotiations ?— 
I think not; the continuous counting was con- 
templated, but not the sending of more than one 
message for one charge. 

4051. What do you think the Post Office lost 
by the Central News Association last year 
through this system of dividing messages ?—I 
find that last year the number of racing results 


sent without charge was nearly 466,000 and of » 


news messages 215,970, the amount. of which at 
2d. each was 5,683/. 1s. 8d. 

4052. In this respect you think it would be 
fair for the Post Office to adopt a different sys- 
tem, and obtain a revenue through an alteration 
in these divided messages ?—I think it would be 
quite fair, and that it is simply a waste, at the 
present time, to send these messages without 
charging for them. 

4053. Do you think that the Post Office will 
gain much by having ceased to send news mes- 
sages to hotels and public-houses ?—I think they 
will lose by it under the Act of Parliament sys- 
tem of charging. They will save by not sending 
so many gratuitous messages; but if a charge 
were made for each message, they would gain by 
supplying hotels. 

4054. How would they do that ?—Because it 
does not cost them 2d. to send an extra message 
to an hotel. “ 

4055. That is to say, they have transmitted it 
to the town already, and that the cost of copying 
and delivery is less than 2d.?—Quite so. 

4056. Mr. Patey stated in evidence to the 
Committee that the plan of running accounts and 
giving credit by the Post Office caused a large 
expenditure in the accounting department. I 
think he stated the amount to be 3,0002. a year, 
Do you see any method of simplifying the ac- 
counts, so as to reduce this. expenditure ? —There 
would be no difficulty im our supplying an ac- 
count daily, which I am sure the Post Office 
could check in two or three hours. I asked my 
clerk to make out a list of all the messages we 
sent yesterday. He has put down everything in 
that sheet (producing an account), which he pre- 
pared since 10 o’clock this morning. The ac- 
count could be prepared in that shape, which 
would be quite as convenient as the elaborate 
account which we now get. This is the Post 
Office account for the week, made up in this way 
(producing the same). Of course, that must in- 
volve enormous cost. 

4057. You think the Post Office could check 
your account, and give you the sum quickly ?— 
They could check my account in a very short 
time. 

4058. In this way you think considerable 
economy might be produced in the system of 
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Post Office accounting ?-—Very great economy ; 
it would be much more economical to take pay- 
ment in that way than to take it over the counter, 
message by message. 

4059. It has been stated in evidence before 
the Committee that you and the other Press, 
Association transmit a large number of useless, 
messages which the newspapers do not employ ; 
do you think that that is the case ?—I have com 
municated with several newspaper proprietors 
since that statement was made by Mr. Patey, 
and I have several replies from them generally, 
stating that the amount which they do not use 
certainly does not exceed 5 per cent., and that 
their not using it generally arises from their re- 
ceiving it too late. 

4060. Have you not a condensed and special 
kind of service, which you-offer at 50s. per 
annum to the newspapers which only require a 
certain amount:of matter ?—To subscribers who 
only require a certain amount of matter, gene- 
rally the clubs. The small service is. taken 
sometimes by clubs, but we have only 22 sub- 
scribers for that small service. 

4061. How many subscribers have you for 
your bulk news ?— We have 324 subscribers for 
a service which costs four times as much, and 
about 90\subscribers for a very much larger ser- 


. vice, so that the larger service we have found 


by experience to be very much more popular 
than the short service. “People are not satisfied 
to have only the heads of very important items 
of news; they require more frequent and more 
detailed information. 

4062. Is it your interest, as an association 
making a profit, to send useless matter ?—Kvery 
line which we send to the large service of 300 
addresses costs us 5s. for telegraphing. Our 
charges are fixed, and therefore we look very 
carefully at every line we send out. We are 
very careful to make the lines as few as possible. 

4063. Is that for the special service ?—For 
the general news service. 

4064. I suppose generally you may assume 
as an ordinary matter of business, that your 


clients would not be inclined to pay for news 


which they did not want?—I think that they 
would stop the services very quickly if they were 
not required. 

4065. Will you state to the Committee very 
shortly what is the general character of the news’ 
service which the uewspapers require in the 
country ?—-We begin in the morning by tele- 
graphing short extracts from the leaders which 
appear in the London newspapers, and in the 
chief provincial newspapers. Then during the day 
we send out important matters of news, and legal . 
decisions, also the markets and races. During 
the evening we telegraph Parliamentary reports, 
and reports of important speeches made in any 
part of the country ; descriptive accounts of any 
events which may occur; a brief report of every 
speech made by any Member of Parliament in any 
part of the country, and generally anything which 
may be of interest to mewspapers, taking care 
that all the matter which we send is supplied 
first-hand; that is to say, that it has not pre- 
viously appeared anywhere else. 


Colonel Alexander. 

4066. Who are the people who judge of the 
value of the news for transmission; do you em- ~ 
ploy people regularly for that service ?—We have 

editors 
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- editors who deal with the news, and every day 

I read the file very carefully and comment upon 
it. 

Mr. Meldon. 

4067. With regard to the transmission of mes- 
sages, do you not get messages sent to you from 
the country, and then transmit them from here 
to different localities?>—We do; but in many 
eases we arrange for our correspondents to send 
direct to a number of our subscribers. 

4068. Is it the general rule in your service to 
- send news from your local correspondents, or does 
it come up to London first, and then go from 
you?—As arule, when we can rely upon the 
discretion of our correspondent, the news is 
sent direct. 

4069. I see in this account your messages are’ 
divided into two kinds of service, full service and 
brief service ; will you explain to the Committee 
what those are ?-—The brief service would give 
merely just the most important events, perhaps 
tio or three messages a week; the fuller service 
would give three or four messages daily, and the 
more extended service would give perhaps 1,200 
words a day; and then we have in addition to 
that the Parliamentary services, reports of 
speeches, markets, and various services. 

4070. I suppose you have different sets of 
customers for each of those different services ?— 
We have. 

4071. In telegraphing, as a rule, are the ad- 
dresses of the persons to whom you have sent 
news registered ?—They are. 

4072. When they are not registered, do you 


_. pay for the addresses ?—-No. 


4073. They are free ?—Yes, they are free. 

4074. How do you settle accounts at the pre- 
sent time with the Post Office; is it a weekly, 
monthly, or yeuly account?—We receive a 
weekly account from the Post Office about four 
weeks after the expiration of the week to which 
the account refers. 

4075. Do you find any difficulty in checking 
that account?—No; the accounts are kept very 
correctly ; the system is very perfect. 

4076. Would it not be possible to have some 
arrangement with the Post Office by which 
a set of: clerks, employed jointly by both, could 
keep the accounts, so as not to have one large 
staff of clerks kept at the Post Office and another 
kept by you?—There is no difficulty with re- 
a to the accounts ; that account which I pro- 

uced has been made out in three hours by one 
clerk. We keep a file of everything we send 
out, and from that file we can make out the 
account in a very few hours. 

4077. Does that represent an entire day’s 

business?—Yes. : 
- 4078. I do not see any Trish towns, except 
Cork, in this acecount?—You get only the num- 
ber of messages. You eae 4 7 there; under 
that. No. 7 you would get 320 addresses, or what- 
‘ever it may be. 

4079. Can you account at all forthe enormous 
charge of 3,0007. a year for keeping accounts in 
the Post Office ?—I cannot at all account for it; 
and there are many other charges which I cannot 
account for. 

4080. Wasthere any other negotiation between 
you and the Post Office for keeping accounts’ ?— 
No, we simply asked the Post Office to send the 
accounts to us.’ : 
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4081. Would there be any difficulty in settling 
each day’s messages as a cash transaction ?— 


Certainly not; I prepared that account to show 
how that could be done. 


Dr. Cameron. 

4082. It would be rather a benefit to you, 
would it not, to settle your accounts daily ?—It 
would. 

4083. It would save you the deposit of 1,000L., 
which you are compelled, at present, to leave tied 
up in the hands of the Post Office ?—It would. 

4084. All the Press associations are com- 
pelled to leave a deposit there, are they not ?— 
Yes. 

4085. How much is your deposit ?—£. 1,000. 

4086. I believe you were one of the sub- 

committee who arranged the actual details of the 
present Press charges with Mr. Scudamore ?—I 
was. 
4087. Therefore you are in a position to speak 
most positively with reference to the charge which 
formed the basis of the arrangement ?—The only 
object that we had in view was, to ascertain the 
rates that we were previously paying, and to 
adopt the new tariff, so as to make it, as nearly 
as possible, the same as the old. 

4088. And the Post Office and the repre- 
sentatives of the press agreed as to the facts of 
the existing charges ?—They did. 

4089. Mr. Scudamore and yourself were at 
one as to what was being paid ?—Yes, there was 
no difference about that. 

4090. Therefore you regard the bargain that 
was come to as a matter binding on the nation in 
honour, I presume ?—We should feel that we 
were vety hardly treated if the arrangement 
come to under those circumstances was altered. 

4091. In your opinion it would be pretty 
nearly as gross a breach of faith as stopping 
pensions probably ?—I would rather let the mutter 
stand upon my former answer if you will allow 
me. 

4092. What is your opinion with reference to 
the loss which has been incurred in the trans- 
mission of Press telegrams?—I cannot understand 
the loss; particularly the loss that was stated with 
regard to Hull. 

4093. You know Hull very well, do you not? 
—I know Hall well. 

4094. What did Mr. Patey state with refer- 
ence to Hull?—Mr. Patey stated that the loss 
arising upon Hull was about 720/. a year; that 
the receipts from Hull were 3307., and that the 
cost was 1,055 7. I think those were the figures. 
I have examined the quantity of matter sent to 
Hull, and I find that it amounts to about 6,000 


_ words per day. Now taking that at 1s. 6d. per 


1,000, it would come to 140/. 8s.; then the 
writing out of 6,000 words would certainly be a 
light day’s work for a clerk at 35s. a week, which 
would cost 917. a year; two messengers at 9's. a 
week would come to 4672. 16s., which makes a 
total of 278 ¢. 4s., which strikes me should be 
the outside cost for the work done at Hull, in- 
stead of 1,055 2. as stated. I find that at Hull, 
8,550 messages are delivered free under the 
system I explained just now, therefore I should 
add to the receipts acknowledged for those 
messages, 717. 5s., making a total receipt of 
401 1. 5 s:, showing a profit in my view on the 
news sent to Hull of 1237. 1s. 


y4 4095. That 
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4095. That is provided these gratuitous mes- 
sages were charged for ?—Yes, 


Dr. Cameron. 


4096. And deducting them, what would it be? 
—Deducting them there would be a profit of 
about 50 J. 

4097. Instead of a loss of 7007. and odd ?— 
Yes, instead of a loss of 700 7. and odd. 

4098. Therefore you do not agree with Mr. 
Patey’s finance ?—I think there must be an over 
estimate of cost, or else the work must be very 
much mismanaged. 

4099. Is that the same principle upon which 
he has proceeded with regard to the general 
press messages ?—I take it that the same prin- 
ciples apply, and therefore finding the mode upon 
which the charges are calculated for Hull, I am 
not surprised to find an estimated loss of 20,000 7. 
throughout the country. 

4100. Did not the Post Office formerly allow 
the telegrams to be sent to hotels and private 
persons ?—Not at Press rates. 

4101. I thought you had a service of that 
sort? —To hotels, but not to private indi- 
viduals. 

4102. Is there any reason why special news 
services should be prevented from bemg sent to 
individuals? —I can see none. I can see no rea- 
son why one person should not have the same 
advantage as another in the supply of news. 

4103. It would not cost 2d., would it, to make 
an additional copy ?—It would cost nothing 
like 2d., I should suppose. We write 20 copies 
at once. I can show the Committee 20 copies 
which have been written at once (producing the 
same); 20 copies of flimsy are easily pro- 
duced. 

4104, You do not find manifolding expensive ? 
—It is in no way expensive, and the clerk writes 
it very rapidly. . 

4105. What would be the cost of the stationery 
in those 20 copies?—It would be scarcely appre- 
ciable. 

4106. 1 suppose you would bear out the last 


witness that the hotel and public-house business ~ 


was a source of profit to the Post Office ?—Ex- 
cepting the gratuitous messages. By stopping 
the gratuitous messages it would be a source of 
profit. 

4107.-Does your experience bear out Mr. 
Lovell’s, to the effect that the stoppage of this 
duplicate news supplied to hotels and public 
houses has not resulted in their getting special 
telegrams at the high rate?—I have no experi- 
ence in that matter. 

4108. But I presume that if hotels and public 
houses did get special news messages, those mes- 
sages would have to come either through your 
hands or those of the Press Association ?—The 
hotels do get messages to some extent, but not to 
anything like the extent they did formerly. We 
send out, perhaps, 1,000 messages a month to 
hotels now. 

4109. Against how many formerly ?—Against 
some scores of thousands formerly. 

4110. There is a very great diminution in the 
total ?—An enormous diminution. 

4111. Will the Post Office be able to conduct 
the service more cheaply now than formerly ?— 
I should think the service must be conducted at 
a very much greater cost, because they have to 
send them separately to separate addresses, We 
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have now, when we send a message to an hotel, 
to give the address, and we find the messages do 
not go nearly so well as they did. We get a far 


greater proportion of complaints under private | — 


messages as compared with messages sent under 
the services. For instance, the complaints that 
we had in the month of April amounted, under 
the service system, to only one in 8,935, whereas 
under the private messages the complaints were 
one in 254, 

4112. There is a very considerable difference 
between the position of the London newspapers and 
the provincial newspapers respecting telegraphic 
news, is there not. What I wish to bring before 
the Committee is this, that the London newspapers 
derive a very small proportion of their supply of 
news from telegraphic agencies, do they not?— 


‘News originates more largely in London than 


anywhere else, and consequently the London 
newspapers do not require so much telegraphing 
as the provincial newspapers. 

4113. And what provincial news they get, they 
get to a large extent from their correspondents 
direct, do they not ?—No, I think not. We sup- 
ply nearly all the London newspapers with pro- 
vincial news. 

4114. But I suppose the question of the revi- 
sion of the tariff, and of this proposed change in 
the charge, is not of so much importance to the 
London newspapers as it is to newspapers in the 
country ?—It is not‘of so much importance to the 
London newspapers, partly because there being 
several newspapers in London, they would get 
the news at a lower rate in proportion to the pro- 
vincial newspapers, and partly because they do 
not receive so much telegraphic communication 
as the provincial newspapers. 

4115. Therefore, supposing a difference of 
opinion to exist between the London newspapers 
and the provincial newspapers on that point, that 
difference of circumstances would to a large 
extent account for it, would it not?—I should 
think the London papers would very much like 
an increase. They would suppose that it would 
prevent the country newspapers getting such 
long Parliamentary reports, and competing suc- 
cessfully with them. I do not know whether 
they would allow that idea to operate, but it 
might in that direction. 

4116. You have, I believe, some suggestions 


to make in connection with the forwarding of 


news messages, which you think would tend to 
economy; will you please mention them to the 
Committee? — At present-a good deal of 
inconvenience arises from a number of reports 
being required of important speeches. When 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Disraeli 
speaks, half a dozen reports are frequently pro- 
vided, and the effect of that is that a great deal 
of expense has to be incurred by the Post Office 
in providing special accommodation, and a great 
deal of delay often takes place in the transmission 
of those important speeches. And the same 
difficulty arises with regard to important events. 
A large number of private telegrams are handed 
in relating to one important event, such, for in- 
stance, as an alteration of the Bank rate, or an 
important race, which cause a good deal of 
delay frequently to arise in the transmission ; and 
I would therefore suggest that in such cases the 
Post Office should provide the report, and offer 
it to all the news agencies which choose to accept 
it. 

4117. You 
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4117. You mean that you would ask the Post 
Office to collect news as the old telegraph com- 
panies did for such purposes?—Yes, but to a 
very limited extent, and only in agreed cases; 
and that report should have the preference, so as 
to avoid the confusion which now arises in the 
endeavour to get half a dozen reports over a 
limited number of wires. 


Mr. Ripley. 


4118. Admitting for a moment that the ideas 
of the Post Office authorities are correct, that 
there is a loss of 20,000 /. upon the working of 
press messages, have you any suggestion to make 
in addition to those to which you have just re- 
ferred, by which, I will not say exactly a saving 
should be made, but increased facilities should 
be given to the public which should produce a 
larger amount of revenue, so as really to get rid 
of the loss ?>—If they sent news to private persons 
as well as to clubs and news rooms, they would 
at once have so many subscribers that the increase 
would be largely profitable. 

4119. Might it not be possible, in addition to 
bringing back the system, which.I presume you 
agree is a very good one, of affording to the 
~-hotels the facilities which they have had, that 

many working men’s clubs, especially in the even- 

ing, might be willing to receive a certain amount 
of telegraphic news which would be thought 
valuable by the working men themselves, and 
tend also to increase their information ?— Work- 
ing men’s clubs are now entitled to news, and we 
have taken some pains to introduce news to them. 
I think the chief difficulty in that respect has been 
owing to this fact, that important news hardly ever 
arises between six in the evening and 10 o’clock 
in the evening. Everybody seems to be at 
dinner then, or for some reason or other nothing 
happens at that particular time, and the evening 
services, therefore, have not become popular. 
4120. Have you any other suggestion to make 
to the Committee ?—I think, as I have already 
stated, that the stoppage of what I call the gra- 
tuitous messages would at once put the Post 
Office in a good position. 


Chairman. 


4121. It was stated to the Committee in evi- 
dence that for some reason or other not explained, 
the amount of telegraphing done by news agencies 
had but slightly increased since 1871; is that the 
experience of your association ?—The amount of 
telegraphing has very largely increased according 
to my experience. We are now receiving more 
than double the amount that we then received, 
and we have more than twice as many sub- 
scribers. 

4122. Can you tell mein figures what sum you 
paid to the Post Office in 1871 ?—I paid to the 
Post Office in 1871, 5,312/. 10s. 9d. 

4123. What did you pay to the Post Office in 
1875 ?—In 1875 I paid 10,7257. 19s. 5d. 

4124, How many subscribers had you in those 
two years ?—In 1871 we had 328 subscribers, and 
in 1875, 725 subscribers. 

4125. What amount of money do the news 
agencies receive from the public for the news 
which they supply ?—I think about 60,000/. per 
annum. _ 

4126. Do you know how much the telegraph 
companies received ?—£. 24,000 was the amount 
stated. 

0.104. 
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4127. Then either the facilities at the Post 
Office, or the better news you supply, has largely 
increased the demand ?—Yes; it has made the 
demand something like fourfold altogether, or at 
least I might almost say five or six fold, because 
in addition to what the news agencies send, there 
are a great many private wires, and a great deal 
of special telegraphing. I think now the public 
pay about 129,000/. a year, as compared with 
24,0007. which was paid formerly. 

4128. That may be partly owing, as the henour- 
able Member suggested, to the spread of edu- 
cation and the increased demand for news ?— 
Yes; the war in 1871 developed the desire for 
news very much. 

4129. Would you agree with what a previous 
witness has stated, that if it is found necessary 
to increase the charges, so as to make the system 
self-supporting to the Post Office, it would be 
better to do so upon the basis of the old charge, 
rather than upon an entirely new basis, such as 
a shilling upon each message to a new town ?— 
I think it would. At the same time I cannot 
conceive the necessity for any increased charge 
to make the service profitable. 

4130. Do you think that much economy might 
be introduced into the Post Office mode of mana- 
ging the transmission of news if your service 
system were adopted instead of the addresssystem 
for private persons ?—Very much so. 


Colonel Alexander. 


4131. Referring to your proposal of the collec- 
tion of news by the Post Office, how would you 
determine when the news should be collected by 
the Post Office, and when by the agency of the 
Association ?—When the Post Office receives 
notice from several news agencies that they 
require the report of a speech, I would suggest 
that the Post Office should then supply it to all 
the news agencies, and when they knew that 
an important event anticipated was of great 
interest, they should arrange to send that event 
from their own information. . 

4132. What means would the Post Office have 
of collecting news ?—The Post Office, in the case 
of getting a report, would have to employ recog- 
nised reporters, who must be paid, and thecharges 
might be equally divided amongst the news asso- 
ciations taking the report. With regard to obtain- 
ing information upon important events, it gener- 
ally happens that the Post Office are prepared to 
do that. For instance, in the case of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Race, they have an esta- 
blishment at the terminus from which they can 
see the result, and they might send it without the 
slightest delay. 

4133. And you think that no loss would ensue 
to the Post Office from the adoption of such a 
system as that?—It would be, I think, a great 
gain to the Post Office; that would be one point 
which I should suggest. I have with me a couple 
of letters from the Post Office, dated respectively 
1874 and 1875, showing that they do not look 
upon the present rates as involving a loss; in 
those cases they have written to me to say that 
I must pay something per week if a certain 
office is kept open, unless I increase the quantity 
of news; in which case, if the quantity of news 
is increased, there will be no loss. : 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4134. Have you examined the estimates upon 
Z which 
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which the statement that there is a loss upon the 
news department is founded ?—I have, in re- 
ference to Hull: and it strikes me that the cost 
should not be more than_a third of what the 
Post Office indicate as the cost. - 

4135. You would not agree with the estimate 
of cost which they give you?—I cannot conceive 
how the money can be spent, because I know 
that telegraphing is done very readily. I have 
had special wires in my own office, and I have 
watched the work of the clerks; the clerks can 
transmit the copy as quickly as they can copy 
without transmitting. I have had clerks in my 
office who could transmit 2,000 words per hour; 
that of course is exceptional, but taking it at 
1,000 words per hour, you will find that the cost 
does not exceed 1s. 6d. per 1,000 words for 
transmitting. 

4136. If you think that these estimates are 
fallacious, might not that be accounted for by the 
fact of the exorbitant amount they put down for 
office expenses, and also for interest, because 
the capital account was unduly swollen ?—Yes. 

4137. Which would fall hardly upon your 
telegrams if it were used for the purpose of show- 
ing that they did not pay ?—It would be very 
hard upon us. 

4138. You believe that the charge agreed upon 
between you and them would pay upon a reason- 
able capital account?—I believe that if they 
were to allow us to put up wires of our own, the 
pressmen could do the work which is now done 
at less cost, and much more quickly than it is 
now done. 

4139. And you think you would still make a 
good profit ?—I think we should. 

4140. Therefore you can hardly understand 
their allegations that they are working without 
making a profit?—I think they ought to make 
a very handsome profit. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4141. The Post Office have taken away 
facilities which were formerly granted to weekly 
newspapers, have they not?—The Post Office 
formerly allowed weekly newspapers to have a 
supply daily, and now they only allow them to 
have a supply two days a week. 

4142. Upon what principle is that done ?—I 
believe it is supposed that they are only entitled 
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to news for publication, and, consequently, that 
they shouid not have the news except on publi- 
cation days. 

4143. Would not the result of that be to cut 
down the revenue of the Post Office ?—It would. 

4144, Without bringing any possible ad- 
vantage ?—I cannot see any advantage that can 
arise from it, but of late everything has been 
stopped that could be stopped. Formerly sub- 
scribers were aecepted very readily; they are 
now accepted with very great caution, and if 
there can be any reason discovered for not sup- 
plying news, it is availed of, and therefore the 
principles upon which they go now seems to be 
different from the principles upon which they 
went formerly of giving the greatest facilities 
possible. 

4145. You never heard ‘any complaints with 
reference to the news rates charged by the old 
companies not paying them, did you ?—I] thought 
it was a profitable rate. re a 

4146. It was at all events adopted voluntarily ? 
—Entirely voluntarily. 

4147. And they had such a monopoly as would 
allow them to select the charge best suited to 
produce a profit ?>—That was so. I should like 
to mention that with regard to the charge of 
200 2., which was said to exclude sporting news, 
we did get a certain amount of sporting news in- 
cluded in the 200 7. a year. 


“Chairman. . 
4148. Did you get any considerable amount of 
sporting news?’— As much as was required for 
ordinary newspaper, but not enough for news- 
papers which made racing a special feature. 


Mr. Meldon. 

_ 4149. Under the present tariff the public are 
greatly convenienced by the quantity of news 
you are able to supply and which the papers 
take ?—The improvement in the provincial news- 
papers has been very obvious since the news 
rate has been introduced. 

4150. Would not the raising of the tariff as sug- 


- gested by the Post Office curtail the amount of - 


news that would be taken from your association ? 
—It would curtail it very much. 

4151. And therefore the public would to a 
certain extent be the sufferers ?—They would. — 
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Chairman. Chairman—continued. Mr. Harper. 
- - 4152. You are Editor of the “ Huddersfield 4163. Was that placed in the Act ?—I believe a6 May 
Daily Chronicle,” are you not ?—I am. it was. 1876. 
4153. Do you represent here the Provincial 4164. The Committee have had a considerable 
Newspaper Society ?—I do. amount of evidence with reference to the nego- 
4154. How many newspapers does that society tiations between the Post Office and the press. 
| contain ?—About 300. J will not take you through that, because it is 
4155. Were you at one time president of that already in evidence; but you considered, did you 
society ?—I was. not, that the assurances which were obtained, 


4156. In 1868, did you enter intoa correspond- were of such a character that you cannot now 
ence with regard to the transfer of the Telegraphs approve of the proposals which are made to alter 
to the Government ?—I did. them ?—That is so. 

4157. What resolution was passed in that year 4165. Why do you think the proposal to re- 
by the Provincial Newspaper Society ?—I will vert to Mr. Scudamore’s first intention of charg- 
read the resolution: “‘ That the maximum ratefor ing 1s. for every 100 words, and 2d. for copies 
the transmission of telegraph messages should not in the same town, but not in different towns, is 
exceed that which is now paid by each individual _ objectionable ?—It must inevitably lead either 
proprietor, which is, for transmission, exclusive of to the stoppage of some newspapers or to such 


the cost of collection, 2d. per 100 words.” a diminution in the amount of news they take, 
4158. Did a deputation go to the Post Office to that it is a thing which we cannot possibly 
support that resolution ?—Yes. accept. 


4159. And what happened there ?—We had 4166. I suppose you coincide with the wit- 
an interview with Mr. Scudamore, and after a nesses who have already appeared on behalf of 
lengthened conversation with him, nothing satis- the Press, in the belief that its effect would be 
factory was arrived at, but we were requested that poor newspapers would be charged most, 
by him to put our views in writing, which and rich newspapers least, under such a system ? 
we did, and subsequently received a reply from - —That is so. 
him to our representation. That reply was not 4167. On account of rich newspapers being in 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it proposed a charge large towns where there are several of them, and 
of 1s. for a single newspaper, adding 2d. for the poor newspaper being in small towns where 
duplicating, and it contained what we con-_ there is only one ?—That is my reason. 
sidered to be an unfair clause, that the 4168. What would be the effect upon the 
newspapers were to be in the same town. To weekly newspapers in the provinces ?—I do not 
that we objected, and a letter was again for- think telegraphic business with the weekly press 
warded to Mr. Scudamore and a subsequent in- has been developed to the extent it might have 
terview took place with him. been, and that I think it would be if the trans- 

4160. That which Mr. Scudamore then sug- mission were more perfect than it is. The weekly 
gested is practically the proposal of the Post - press have two or three substantial newspapers in 
Office at the present moment, is it not?—That each town, which are able to take telegraph news, 
is practically the proposal. but in consequence of the irregularity with which 

4161. When you saw Mr. Scudamore again, it is received very many of them decline to take 


did he make any concession ?—He did. it, or if they take it, it is literally of no value to 
4162. What was the concession?—That mes- them, because it arrives so late. 
sages would be conveyed to the proprietor of one 4169. The news arrives so late on account of 


newspaper at the rate of 1s. per 100 words, and their weekly publication ?— Yes, they have to go 

that a duplicate of such message would be trans- to press before the latest news arrives. 

mitted to any number of press proprietors at an 4170. What do you think would be the effect 

additional charge of 2d. per message. on newspapers in growing towns in the neigh- 
0.104. Hs Z2 bourhood. 
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bourhood of large towns ?—It would be a very 
serious effect.. 

4171. How so?—Take my own case at Hud- 
dersfield; the towns of Bradford, York, Hull, 
Darlington, and some others will also illustrate 
it. If this Act, as now proposed, is carried out, 
I should pay 1s. per 100 words, whereas my 
neighbours at Manchester, 26 miles away, having 


_ three morning newspapers, would pay 5d. and 


a fraction, and Leeds, 16 miles away, would pay 
7d., consequently that is handicapping me as a 
single daily morning proprietor to a very serious 
extent. 

4172. Do you find in the case of such small 
but growing towns, that there is considerable 
delay in the transmission of news?—I think 
there is. 

4173. Owing to what?—Owing to re-trans- 
mission. 

4174. Have you any real knowledge that the 
small districts suffer by telegraphic delay in that 
way ?—I have suffered myself. 

4175. To what extent ?—I have had the rising 
of the House somewhat better lately, but even 
now I do not get the news in less than 50 minutes ; 
only a special telegram to say the House has just 
risen. 

4176. You are aware that Mr. Scudamore, 
when he made the arrangement with the news- 
paper proprietors, relied upon the old rates of 
the telegraph company being remunerative to 
the Department ?— He did. 

4177. Supposing it is clearly established that 
these rates are not remunerative to the Post 
Office, but are carried on with a loss to the Post 
Office, do you think the newspapers have any 
peculiar claim to receive service from a public 
department at a positive loss?—I think they 
have; Mr. Scudamore admits it. This is Mr. 
Scudamore’s statement, and I accept it. I read 
this in a Parliamentary Paper issued in 1868, in 


reply to a statement why the Government should - 


not take over the telegraph wires: “It seems to 
me that the press throughout the kingdom 
should be regarded as a matter of national im- 
portance.” 

4178. But that does not answer the question I 
put to you; it may be a matter of national im- 
portance to send to the press cheap news; but 
would you consider that that would justify a de- 
partment giving the news for less than it cost 
them?—I thought that would have been an 
answer to the question; the character of the 
press cannot be exactly gauged by any other 
oceupation, and for that reason I think a conces- 
sion should be made in the case of the press. 

4179. Do you think the Government or the 
State would be justified in giving a subvention 
to the press, which is carried on for commercial 
purposes, at an actual lose to the revenue of the 
country ?—Not at a very serious loss. In prin- 
ciple I think it should be so. 

4180. You are not prepared to go so far as to 
say that if the loss is clearly ascertained, the 
newspaper press of the country would be willing 
to pay, so as to prevent a loss, whilst they would 
not consider that the communication of news was 
a proper subject of any considerable gain ?—I 
do not think the press, if it were shown to them 
that there is an absolute loss upon the present 
transactions, would entertain any serious ob- 
jection to meeting the difficulty, but the objection 
that we should have is that the difficulty should 
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be met by punishing the weaker newspaper pro- 
prietors. 

4181. If any change were necessary, would 
you prefer rather that the proposal of the Post- 
master General, that there should be a shilling 
charged for every distinct telegram, that there 
should be an increase in the copy rate. I am of 
course assuming that there is a loss?—I can 
scarcely say. I have not considered that pvint. 


Mr. Sclater- Booth. 


4182. You complain that you are handicapped 
as compared with the newspaper proprietors of 
Manchester or Leeds. Does that complaint arise 
from the fact that they may divide amongst them 
a charge which falls upon you alone ?— Yes. 

4183. But are you not compensated for that, 
by the fact that you have the monopoly of the 
custom of your town ?—Certainly not. In the 
first place we suffer from the re-transmission from 
one of these great centres; our workmen in the 
smaller towns are waiting for copy, thereby in- 
volving considerable expense, while it is being 
put in type in the larger town, and in addition 
to that, the town is so surrounded by newspapers 
that, practically, we have no monopoly. 

4184. Do I understand you to state that you 
have a rival newspaper in your town ?—Not a 
morning newspaper. 

4185. Then how do you suffer by re-trans- 
mission from Manchéster’?—The news is sent by 
direct wire to certain centres, and from there it — 
is re-transmitted to the smaller towns, and it is the 
delay which takes place in the re-transmission 
that I complain of. 

4186. But that was on a different point. I 
understand you to say, that you have to bear 
solely the charge which in Manchester is divided 
among several?—Yes, the charge would be 
divided among three in Manchester if the Post- 
master General’s proposals are carried out. 

4187. 1 want to know are you not recom- 
pensed for that outlay by having in your town 
no rival newspaper of equal position to your 
own ?—Certainly not. The Manchester news- 


‘papers’ position is somewhat of an Imperial cha- 


racter. They have a very extensive and wide 
circulation throughout the kingdom. <A local 
newspaper rather sells for its local news than for — 
its general news, although it is an absolute 
necessity that important telegraphic news should 
form a part of the newspaper. 

4188. Do you think that any newspaper, as 
being a portion of that great whole, the Press, 
has a right to service from the State in respect 
of the transmission of news, regardless of the fact — 
that some loss may thereby be occasioned to the 
public ?—I think there should be a concession 
made; I may say that we were not, like the 
general public, participators in any reduction 
when the transfer of the telegraphs took 
place. We accepted the payment which had 
been made to the old companies. 

4189. I think you put your claims so strongly 
as this, that a service of this kind rendered b 
the State should be equally applicable to the weak 
see as to the strong ?—It should apply gener- 
ally. 

4190. You think that a newspaper in itself as 
a newspaper has this claim irrespective of its 
intrinsic merits, or of its popularity, or of its cir- 
culation ?—Certainly. : 

4191. You consider that all papers are upon a 

“par 
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par in their right. to claim this privilege —Cer- 
tainly. 
Colonel Alexander. 

4192. I think that the paper written by Mr. 
Scudamore, which you quoted, was written in 
1868 ?—It was, 

4193. That was when he confidently antici- 
pated that the telegraphs could be worked at a 
profit ?—Yes; I will quote the preceding para- 
graph to the one I have already read, which will 
answer your question: “ As a matter of course 
it would not undertake to collect news any more 
than it wouid undertake to write letters for the 
public. but the news being collected, it could, 
and I submit ought, to transmit it at rates, at 
least, as low as those now charged, and which, 
though they are unquestionably low, are still 
believed to yield the companies considerable 
profit.” 

Lord Robert Montagu. 

4194. Why are telegrams important to weekly 
newspapers ?—In order to give freshness and 
diversity to them. 

4195. You mean the latest telegrams, before 
the publication of the weekly newspapers ?—That 
is so. 

4196. They cannot get the latest telegrams in 
time, I understand you to say ?—That is so. 

4197. Is that the fault of the Post Office ?—I 
cannot say whose fault it is. ‘“ The Huddersfield 
Weekly Chronicle,” became a daily newspaper, 
about five years ago; my experience was very 
serious prior to that. 

4198. Mr. Scudamore considered, and you in- 
_ dorsed his opinion, that the Department should 

work at a loss for the Press as being a matter of 
national importance. I suppose you would say 
that, in regard to every matter of national impor- 
tance, the Government should not so much con- 
sider the cost, as the attainment of that object of 
national importance ?—I should be guided by the 
proposal, and what it had reference to. 

4199. For instance, education is considered a 
matter of national importance, and grants are 
voted for that, and the support of the poor like- 
wise, and even the maintenance of cattle free 
from cattle plague and other diseases are all con- 
sidered matters of national importance, and Go- 
vernment does not hesitate to ask for grants of 
public money for those purposes ?—I regard the 
Press as an educational agency, and therefore I 
should claim for that, as well as for the education 
of the children. 

4200. What I want to understand is why that 
should not depend upon the amount of circulation 
of the newspaper ?—I cannot see why the circu- 
lation should have the slightest influence in regu- 
lating the question. 

4201. If a newspaper hada very slight circula- 
tion, why should the Government go to an expense 
which of course would be greater in proportion in 
that case in order to furnish that newspaper with 
news which could be equally well diffused by a 
newspaper with a large circulation ?—The small 
newspapers are pot asking for any speciality ; 
they are simply saying, Let us all be on one foot- 
ing ; and although a weekly newspaper undoubt- 
edly creates its sale mainly by the manner in which 

_ it attends to local questions, the insertion of this 
class of news, Parliamentary or otherwise, is ab- 
solutely necessary ; and I think every Member 
of Parliament who represents a country town 
knows something of the value of such a paper 
for political and other purpéses. 
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4202. I did not exactly understand what you 
meant when you said you were handicapped, and 
that other newspapers in larger towns were at a 
less ratio of expense than yourselves?—I want 
to receive the news at the same rate as I am now 
receiving it; I pay the same as Manchester; I 
am not handicapped now, whereas I should be 
under the new Act. 


My. Ripley. 


4203. You have had considerable experience 
in your position, have you not ?—I have. 

4204. For what length of time ?—I have been 
26 years in Huddersfield. 

4205. Are you connected with a large number 
of newspapers now, especially in connection 
with the transmission of news ?—I am. 

4206. You therefore feel yourself competent 
to give some opinion with reference to the pro- 
bable effect of any change in the mode of 
transmitting news, or in the rate at which the 
news is transmitted to the Press ?—I think so. 

4207. Then you expressed an opinion that the 
State might even go so far as to subsidise the 
Press as an educational establishment even at a 
loss to the country ?—I think it might. 

4208. But may I ask you this question. In 
your opinion, having had the experience you have 
had, would you think it probable in the event 
of increased facilities being given by the Post 
Office Telegraph Department for the transmis- 
sion of Press news that any loss which at present 
exists, supposing that there is one for the moment, 
would be covered absolutely by these increased 
facilities without any increased charges what- 
ever ?—I think there are two ways by which sume 
expense, a considerable expense indeed, might 
be saved in the department; I think that in- 
creased facilities for transmission would lead to 
an increased number of customers, and con- 
sequently to. an increase in the revenue. I 
firmly believe that in the case of a morning daily 
newspaper where there is only one published, as 
in my case, the very great expense which no 
doubt the Post Office is put to at the present 
time in keeping open an office for my purpose 
until three in the morning may be obviated by 
using a portion of my own office by tapping a wire 
into it, and using that portion for the purpose of 
transmission. 

4209. You would be in favour of giving in- 
creased facilities to the Press for that purpose ?— 
Certainly; I should be very happy to place a 
room at their disposal. in my own office. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4210. The Right honourable Chairman asked 
you a question concerning the loss upon Press 
messages sustained by the PostOffice; in your 
opinion, has that loss been definitely made? 
—I have not seen anything which satisfies me 
tnat there is a loss. 

4211. Atall events, are you satisfied that there 
is more loss than there is upon public messages ? 
—TI should think not. 

4212, Are you aware of the number of words 
transmitted for the Press over the wires in the 
course of the year ?—I am not. 

4213, Assuming that that loss is about equal on 
the public and the Press messages, would it not 
in your opinion be fair, if it is necessary to in- 
ctease the charges, to raise the charges to the 
public in the same proportion as to the Press ?— 
Most decidedly. 


Lo 4214, The 


Mr. Harper. 
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4214. The Right honourable Chairman asked 
you a question about the increase in the copy 
rate; the copy rate is at present 2 d., is it not ?— 
Yes. : 

4215. An increase, therefore, of a penny upon 
the copy rate would be equal to an increase of 
50 per cent. ?—It would. 

4216. And if you puta similar increase upon 
the public messages it would increase the 1s. 
rate to 1s. 6d., would it not? —It would. 

4217. And even a halfpenny increase on the 
duplicate messages would, atthe same rate, in- 
crease the charge of 1s. on public messages to 
1s. 3 d., would it not ?—It would. 


4218. The Provincial Newspaper Society in- 
cludes a great number of weekly newspaper pro- 


prietors amongst its members ?—Yes. 


Mr. 
Macdonald. 


4219. Have you had any complaints from them 
concerning the transmission of news to weekly 
newspapers ?—They very seriously complain of 
‘the special charge which has been made upon them 
for keeping open the offices. 

4220. There has been some alteration, has 
there not, in the rules with regard to supplying 
them with news during the week at all?—I be- 
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lieve there has, except upon the day of publica- 
tion. ' 
4221. Have you heard any complaints with — 
respect to that ?—Yes. Pe 
4222. Have youheard much complaint ?—Yes, 
very serious complaint. a 
4223. Do you know what is the reason alleged 
for that change ?—I do not know. om 
4224. The change applies equally to towns 
where there are a great number of daily news 
papers, and to towns where there are none ?—It 
does. 
4225. in towns where there are agreat number 
of daily newspapers, if the news is to be sent — 
there, the stopping of those supplies during the 
week will be a simple loss of revenue to the Post. 
Office ?—It will. 
4226. Do I understand it to be your opinion 


that the Press should be subsidised at the expense _ 


of the nation, or merely that any loss incurred 
over the entire postal telegraph service should not 
be attempted to be made up simply at the expense 
of the Press ?—-Not simply at the expense of the 
Press. ; 

4227. You only protest against carrying more 
than your own burthen ?—That is all. 


Mr. Jonn C. Macponatp, called in; and Kixamined. 


Chairman. 


4228. You are on the Staff of the “ Times,” 
are you not ?—I am. 

4229. What is your opinion with reference to 
any peculiar privilege which newspapers should 
enjoy against any other section of the public, if 
there is a loss in the telegraph service ?—I think 
that newspapers are as well able to go alone and 
pay their way as any other interest in the com- 
munity, and that if they are not able to do so, 
they are not, in the real sense of the word, news- 
papers, and have no right to influence opinion, 
not being independent. 

4230. I suppose you would consider, that as 
newspapers use telegraphy upon a great scale 
they ought to have special rates, and those rates 
specially low rates ?—Certainly. 

4231. Are you aware that at present the 1s. 
which is paid by the Press for 75 words in the 
day, is just about equal to double the facilities 
offered to the public, and not more ?—I am. 

4232. And that 100 words for 1s. at night is 
exceptionally better ?—-That is so. 

4233. But in considering that newspapers 
should have specially low rates, you still think 
that if those rates are unremunerative, they 
should be revised ?>— Most certainly. 

4234. What do you think is the effect upon 
newspapers generally of the charge of 2d. fora 
duplicate copy of a Press message ?—I think it 
practically amounts to a subvention from the 
State; I do not think that such a rate can pos- 
sibly be remunerative, and I understand that 


‘such is openly stated by the Post Office, who are 


authorities who ought to be listened to with 
deference upon a subject of that kind. _ 

4235. Do you think that that rate gives any 
undue preference to certain newspapers over 
others ?—Most clearly. 

4236. How so?—In two ways; newspapers 
which receive the duplicate matter for 2d. ‘are 
clearly placed at an advantage, as compared 
with newspapers which are content to receive 


’ Chairman continued. 
their news under the ordinary rate; there is a 
double unfairness in the arrangement, because in 
the case of all duplicate messages the message is 
charged the full rate, and you may have, even 
in the same town, one newspaper paying 1s. for 
100 words at night, or 75 words during the day, 
and all the other newspapers in the town paying 
only 2d.; that is clearly an undue preference. 
4237, You think it may also arrest the growth 
of special telegrams on the part of the Post 
Office, do you not ?— Most clearly. 
4238. And in that way diminish the’ naturally 
accruing revenue which would take place if these 


.twopenny duplicates were not the rule >—Most 


clearly; I have not the figures myself, and I am 
not able to quote them, but I understand that the 
revenue of the Post Office from original tele- 
grams and special telegrams, is one which is 
rapidly increasing. 

4239. What do you mean by original tele- 
grams ?—Original matter sent specially through ; 
that is to say, that the revenue which the Post 
Office derives from telegrams transmitted at the 
rate of 100 words for 1s. is largely on the in- 
crease, whereas I believe that the revenue of - 
the Post Office from these duplicate messages 
has been for a year or two past practically 
stationary. 

4240. Do you think that the existence of news 
agencies supplying news upon a public principle 
like that upon which gas and water are distri- 
buted, is apt to check the orginality of. news- 
papers throughout the country ?---I think so. 

4241. Do you think that that is a marked evil? 
—I cannot look at it in any other way. The 
character of a Press is part of its influence 
for good, and unless that Press is original and in- 
dependent, and has all the qualities which com- 
mand, or are likely to command, the respect of 
the community, I do not see the use of its exis- , 
tence at all. ; 

4242, You think the collection of news by 

certain 
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certain agencies is’ apt to stereotype the views of 
the public in a particular direction?—I think 
clearly so. 

4243. But did not those agencies arise a good 
deal from a want of experience with telegraphs, 
and the difficulty of newspapers adapting them- 
selves to a new telegraphic system ?—The whole 
thing was new ; the rise of the modern provincial 
press is new; it is mainly a creation of the tele- 

raph, and especially of the postal telegraph. 

he postal telegraph has given a powerful im- 
pulse to provincial journalism, and upon the whole 
an excellent one. 

4244, Do you think it would be of any con- 
quence if those messages which are supplied upon 
the twopenny duplicate system had clearly 
marked upon them that they were duplicates ?— 
I think so, because at present newspapers which 
receive their telegrams from the Post Office are 
not in a position to know whether the telegrams 
they receive are original telegrams, or have been 
sent to other newspapers also ; and as the study of 
each newspaper is to have as far as possible its 
matter fresh and different from that of other 
newspapers, of course it desires to know that 
fact; it also desires it, in order to be able to 
check the sender in his account. I have known 
instances in which advantage has been taken by 
‘the sender of news of that difference in the rate, 

in order to make excessive charges. For instance, 
a newspaper like “ The Times” is always liable 
‘to have the original message sent to it, upon 
which the full charge is made, yet “ The Times” 
is clearly entitled, like any other newspaper, if the 


message is a duplicate message, to have the benefit 
_ of the twopenny charge while it is maintained. 


4245, Are you referring to news agencies ?— 
No; I donot say so with regard to news agencies. 
Every correspondent in every town is a news 
agency. ; 

Mr. Selater-Booth. 


4246. That is to say that there is no security 
that your message is an original message ?—No, 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4247. You refer to your correspondents in the 
different towns?—Yes, every town has them; 
they swarm, but they are treated by the Post 
Office exactly as news agencies, or nearly so. 


Chairman. 


4248. Do-you see any disadvantage in the pre- 
‘sent system that news appearing in one paper 
are telegraphed, irrespective of copyright, to 
many other newspapers ?—I think it very unfair 
to a newspaper which has collected news from 
abroad, or, under any circumstances, involving 
large expense, that instantly. upon: publication 
that news should be in the possession of news 
agencies to transmit everywhere by means of a 
great public department, that public department 
at the same time imposing rates which are un- 
profitable. 

4249. You think that the importance of this 
question of newspapers using news collected by 
others at considerable expense, has arisen since 
the Post Office became a great distributing 
agency ?— Before these modern facilities existed, 
before the invention of Wheatstone’s automatic 
instrument, and the appliances which now exist 
in the Post Office for doing an enormous business 
of that kind, it could not be done, and, practically, 
no inconvenience arose, but now the news which 
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appears in “ The Times” and other London morn- 
ing newspapers, collected at immense cost, is 
seized instantly by the news agencies, and trans- 
mitted at those rates and spread all over the 
country, those rates being asserted by the Post 
Office itself to be unremunerative. — 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


4250. Do you thoroughly understand what is 
the proposal which the Postmaster General has 
made with regard to some increase in the charges 
or the transmission of news ?—I think I do, but 
Tam not sure. My impression is that the Post 
Office has proposed that the | s. rate for 100 
words should affect all duplicate messages not 
ent to a single town; that with regard to mes- 
sages sent to a single town the present arrange- 
ment should exist; that is to say, that the news- 
paper in a town, for example, to which the first 
message is sent, should pay for it at the rate of 
1s. for 100 words, and that other newspapers or 
libraries, or public institutions in the town re- 
ceiving the same message should pay for those 
duplicates at the rate of 2 d. per 100 words; that 
is what I understand to be the proposal of the 
Post Office. 

4251. How does that differ from the present 
practice ?>—According to the present practice, no 
matter where the newspaper or the public insti- 
tution may be, the duplicate news which is sent to 
itis charged 2 d.; so that the original message may 
go to Birmingham, and the Birmingham news- 
paper will pay 1s. per 100 words, and a duplicate 
of it may go to Land’s End or John O’Groat’s 
House, and the receiver of the duplicate will 
pay 2d. 


4252. The proposal now is that the recipients. 


of those duplicate messages in different towns 
should be upon the full rate ?—I see no objection 
to it. It seems to me that the Post Office people 
should know their own business best, and that 
what they ask for in a matter of that kind is 
likely to be reasonable. 

' 4253. You are aware that there is no proposal 
to change the normal rate of 1s. per 100 words 
during the day, and 75 words during the night ? 
—I understand so. 

4254. The change proposed is with regard to 
the transmission of those duplicate messages ?— 
Yes. I should be sorry that the Committee 
should be under the impression that I consider it 
fair that duplicate messages should still be carried 
for 2 d., the original of the duplicate having been 
charged the full rate. It seems to me that all 
messages which are sent by the Post Office 
should be charged the same duplicate rate, and 
that the first recipient should be upon the same 
footing as the last. : 

4255. I want to know whether you consider 
that the Postmaster General’s present idea of 
economy is entirely confined to these duplicates, 
and does not affect the normal rate of trans- 
mission by night and by day ?—I understand 
that. 

4256. You are aware that the cost of the tele- 
graph service has been greatly in excess of what 
was anticipated some years ago, and that there 
is urgent need of some means being taken by 
which both ends should be made to meet if pos- 
sible ?—I am aware of that. 

4257.° Do you think that if so important an 
extra receipt as 30,0002. a year could.be effected 
by this alteration, it would be a reasonable course 


for the press to acquiesce in ?—I think so. 
Z4 4258. ‘I think 


Mr. i 
Macdonald. 
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Mr. John Holms. 


4258. I think the question here is rather a 
question of good faith between the Post Office 
authorities and the press than anything else, that 
is tu say, that the press, before the telegraph 
wires were taken over by the Post Office were 
accustomed to have rather favourable terms from 
the old companies; it has been stated to this 
Committee that the newspapers paid 200/. a 
year, for which they could receive, each day, 
4,000 words, which I find to be at the rate of 
2s. 9d. per 1,000 words, the old telegraph com- 
panies collecting the news. At the present time 
the arrangement with the Post Office is that 
1,000 words would cost. say for the first 100 
words, 1 s., and then repetitions for the 900 re- 
maining words of the 1,000 would make it up to 
2s. 6d., being a little more in reality than the 
charge was under the old system, because it was 
considered that the cost of collection was almost 
a half of the whole charge. The object, there- 
fore, which the press seems to have here is to 
assert that good faith towards them requires 
that the charges should be maintained at 1s. for 
the first 100 words, and 2d. for each duplicate 
message, is not that so?.—It appears to me that 
an argument of that kind, if pushed to its limit, 
involves this conclusion, that no matter whether 
the State is losing or not, faith to the weaker 
portion of the press demands that that loss should 
be continued. I think that is a conclusion which 
clearly shows that it is unreasonable for the 
parties who receive a certain service to expect 
that that service shall be continued when it ceases 
to be properly paid for; all service depends ne- 
cessarily on its being remunerative, and I cannot 
conceive any permanent contract to which a body, 
however respectable, can hold the State so firmly 
as that the State shall not disengage itself from 
that contract when it ceases to be properly re- 
munerative. 

4259. And you do not thmk that it is an ad- 
vantage to the country that the newspapers should 
be supplied at the present cheap rate ?—A power- 
ful and self-reliant newspaper is a great blessing 
to the country, but a newspaper which is not so, 
had better drop out. 

4260. I think you stated, also, that the pre- 
sent system rather tends to prevent originality ? 
—-Clearly so. 

4261. But then I think you also stated that 
initial telegrams are upon the increase; how do 
you reconcile those two statements?—That is 
to say that the tendency of newspapers which 
have a solid commercial basis is to increase their 
dealings with the Post Office, and to-rely more 
and more upon special telegrams and private 
wires, and to consult their own idiosyncrasies 
and their own individualities, to make themselves 
features of the neighbourhood in which they 
flourish. 

4262. If the original telegrams are increasing 
and the repetitions are decreasing, does not that 
show that the whole thing is righting itself, and 
that the public is demanding fresher: and more 
original news?—That is a question which I 
cannot answer ; it seems to me that it is a ques- 
tion which is entirely within the competency of 
the Post Office authorities to answer. 


4263. At present are there not several news 
agencies, and as you state every correspondent 
is a news agent, therefore is there not much more 
freedom than formerly, thus making the reports 
more frequent and more varied ?>—Yes. 


ceive why it should be published. 
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Colonel Alexander. 


4264 A witness who has been examined 
before this Committee stated that news, for the 
most part, originated in London, and that the 
metropolitan papers made very little use of the 
telegraphs; is that the case?—I do not know 
what the other metropolitan newspapers may do, 


but “ The Times,” I suppose, does not pay the 


2d, rate at all, and I daresay has never paid one; 


I cannot be quite positive about it, but I fancy 


“The Times” has never paid the 2 d. rate. 

4265. Your telegrams are, for the most part, 
foreign telegrams, are they not ?—There is a large: 
amount of original telegraphing also done from 
the provinces ; no public meeting of any import- 
ance takes place without a special report being 
sent up. 

4266. Do you think that if the 2d. rate is 
abolished, the newspapers having that advan- 


tage would willingly pay/1 s.?—Whether they q 


would be willing or not I do not know, or 
whether the rate should be 1s. or not I do not 
know. That seems to me a question which the 
postal authorities had better settle ; it is like any 
other dispute in business. One party says a 
thing does not pay, and the other party says it 
does ; they must agree about it; I do not venture 
to say whether the Government is right or not in 
asking the 1s. rate for duplicate messages; I 
have no opinion to give with reference to that. . 
4267. Do you think that the abolition of the 2 d. 
copy rate would cause the failure of some of those. 
poorer newspapers ?—I should hardly think so. 


Lord Robert Montagu. 


4268. I understood you to say that if a news- 
paper is not self-supporting, it is not independent 
and should not be allowed to influence public 
opinion, and therefore that the Government 
should not supply telegraphic news to such a. 
newspaper at a loss ?—I said so. | 

4269. Do you consider that the publication of 
a telegram by a newspaper is an influencing of 
public opinion by that newspaper ?—If not in- 
tended to influence public opinion I cannot con- 

4270. Then you do consider that the publica- 
tion of telegrams is an influencing of public 
opinion ?-—Clearly. : 

4271. Then it is the agent who sends the tele- 
gram who influences public opinion, and not the 
newspaper which receives the message ?—The 
agent has not the power of publishing, whereas 


~~, 


the newspaper has, and that is what commands. | 


the influence. hie 

4272. Do you mean that a newspaper alters a 
telegram after it receives it?—No; but no trans- 
mission of a telegram by itself causes publication. 
Publication rests not with the news agent who 
transmits, but with the newspaper which pub- 
lishes, 

4273. The agent who frames the telegram is: 
the one who turns public opinion this way or that ; 
it merely rests with the papers whether they 
like to publish it or not ; is not that so?—I think 
not; an editor of a newspaper is responsible for 
its contents, not the original sender. 

4274, The matter of the telegram is chosen 
and framed entirely by the agent, is it not so ?— 
Not necessarily. 

4275. Do you mean the telegram is altered 
after the agent has sent it ?—It may or maynot be. 

4276. It may be altered ?—I can see no reaso 
why it should not. . 

4277. The editor of the newspaper states that - 

certain 
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certain news comes from Paris or Bristol, or 
where not ?—The editor, who states that a com- 
munication comes from his correspondent, to a 
certain extent, gives an assurance to the public that 
he has so received it, and as a matter of fact in 
practice, the custom of a newspaper is to employ 
a man and to trust him, and therefore the custom 
in the editor’s room would be to put implicit 
trust and confidence in its agent. 

4278. Then when a newspaper proprietor 
publishes a telegram as having been received 
from an agent, you say he trusts that agent, and 
publishes the telegram without any alteration ? 
—WNot necessarily. 

4279. Even if they trust the agent, they may 
alter the telegram ?—The editor cannot divest 
himself of his responsibility. The editor is 
responsible for what appears, and not the agent. 
The editor therefore must discharge his duty to 
the newspaper as best he can. 

4280. Then if I understand you rightly, the 
agent telegraphs his facts to the editor of a news- 
paper, and the editor of the newspaper influences 
public opinion not by the publication of facts, 
but by the publication either of a distortion of 
those facts, or else of false opinions concerning 

“those facts ?—I have not said so. I used the 
words ‘‘not necessarily.” I never said that 
there was any distortion of facts. 

4281. I want to arrive at an understanding 
of your meaning. I want to know whether the 
itelegram from the agent is published as it is re- 
ceived, or whether it is altered in the newspaper 
office. I am not talking of your newspaper, but 
generally ?—I know nothing of the practice of 

_ any other newspaper but “ ‘The Times.” 

4282. Tell me with regard to “ The Times,” 
and perhaps we may draw ‘a conclusion from 
your practice ?—Nor do I think that the practice 
of * The Times” in its editor’s room is a fair 
subject of inquiry by this Committee. 

4283. What we are talking of is a news- 
paper which is not self-supporting, and not in- 
dependent, and which should therefore not receive 
telegraphic news from the Government, if the 
Government sends it at a loss. I want to know, 
with regard to such a newspaper as that, whether 
it would publish the news from its correspondent, 
or whether it would alter the news it receives in 
its own office >—I know nothing of the practice 
of such newspapers, and I do not want to. 

4284. We may take it as a general opinion 
from you that such a newspaper ought not to be 
supported by the Government ?—Certainly. 

4285. You stated’ that every paper desired to 
have its own telegrams and matter different 
from other newspapers ; is that so ?—Yes. 

4286. Then how is it you complained that they 
are so anxious to snatch the telegraphic news from 
“The Times,” ‘and republish it?—I do not think 
that the repetition in a country newspaper of 
what has happened in the metropolitan papers, 
would be looked upon by the readers of that news- 
paper as sameness or repetition. 

4287. It comes to this, that they trust to the 
accuracy ot “ The Times,” and republish their 
telegrams ?—Al! respectable newspapers that 
quote anything from “ The Times,” or any of the 
other London newspapers, would give the name 
of that paper, but they would give an extract 
of that morning as news, and it is news, be- 
cause it is obtained specially at-a certain ex- 
pense. 
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4288. Do the country papers give it verbatim 
from the “ Times,” or do they alter it ?—In some 
cases they would give it literally, and in some 
cases they would modify it. 

4289. Would such a struggling newspaper as 
we have been speaking of, which is not indepen- 
dent, give the extracts verbally, or would they 
distort them ?—It is impossible for me to say. 

4290. Ifthe country papers gave those extracts 
correctly, they would be influencing public 
opinion in the same sense as “ The Times ” influ- 
ences it, would they not ?—It depends entirely 
upon the number of the readers and the intelli- 
gence of them; it is a different matter alto- 
gether. 

4291. If the matter is thesame as in the “Times,” 
the influence on the public opinion is the same as 
theinfluence on the public opinion of “The Times,” 
is it not ?—I do not think so at all. 

4292. Why not?—Because the one is addressed 
to a large number of intelligent people, whereas 
the other has a small circulation, probably 
amongst the almost illiterate classes. 

4293. Then it comes to this, that it is not the 
matter which is published, nor the form in which 
it is published, that makes the difference, but the 
number of the readers ?— The number and intel- 
ligence of the readers. 

4294. And it comes to this, that “ The Times,” 
being a large, powerful, and rich newspaper, may 
get its telegrams, but a poor struggling news- 
paper in the provinces, which is just rising in ex- 
istence, is to be denied all help from the Govern- 
ment ?—I do not think that that is a fair way of 
putting the question. “The Times” pays for 
what it gets and what it issues to the public, 
whereas the struggling newspapers apparently 
from what is put forward by the Goverment do 
not. 

4295. Therefore it comes to this, that although 
the public getsnews as you publish it, yet as it 
is published at a small charge, the smaller news- 
papers ought not to get that assistance ?—It seems 
to me that there is no claim for such assistance 
from the State under any circumstances. 

4296. Can you go back in imagination to the 
time (I think it is a century ago or more) when 
“The Times” was a struggling newspaper ?—I 
do not see with what benefit I could go back in 
imagination to that period, because I am here 
to answer facts. 

4297. What I want to know is whether if you 
were in that position you would be so eager to 
stop all transmission of telegrams by the Govern- 
ment ata loss?—I do not feel called upon to 
consider that question. Bis 

4298. Will you tell me whether there is not a 
rivalry between “ The Times” and the provincial 
newspapers ?—So far from that being the case, it 
is quite the contrary. I believe there is a very 
generous feeling on the part, not only of “ The 
Times,” but of all the metropolitan newspapers, 
towards their provincial contemporaries. I do 
not think any feeling of rivalry amongst news- 
papers, metropolitan and provincial, is enter- 
tained. 

4299, You do not look upon a struggling pro- 
vincial newspaper, which is not yet self-supporting, 
as a potential rival ?—Not at all. 

4300. You seem to complain that the pro- 
vincial press seizes news which has been obtained 
at a great cost by “ The Times” ?—I do not make 
a complaint about it. 
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4301. In what sense did you mention it ?--I 
was asked the question, and stated the fact... 

4302. Then you do not object to that ?—I am 
not sure that I do not. On the contrary, I think 
I deo. 

4303. Is it a pecuniary loss to “ The Times” ?—. 
If you have a copyright which exists in news, 
which has been obtained at great expense, you 
see that copyright invaded with dissatisfaction. 

4304. Is it not a pecuniary loss to “ The 
Times,” that the provincial papers should pub- 
lish the telegraphic news, which you say you 
have procured at great expenditure ?—1 cannot 
say. 
1305. You do not know whether it is a 
pecuniary loss to “‘ The Times,” or not ?—I do 
not know. 

4306. Therefore it is not upon that ground that 
you object to it?—No, I object to it upon the 
ground of an invasion of property. 

4307. Would you not rather form public 
opinion in the same sense as “ The Times” forms 
it, than not ?—I would rather that public opinion 
was framed without resorting to news which any 
newspaper with which I was connected had paid 
for at a high rate. 

4308. You do not care so much about the turn 
which public opinion takes, as the organ which 
is to turn that public opinion; is not that your 
meaning ?—I do not see that at all. 

4309. What you mean is this: you do not 
care about the dissemination of news, or of 
matter which has been procured by you at great 
expense; but what you do care for is, that only 
those newspapers which have a very large cir- 
culation, and which are read by persons of con- 
siderable intelligence, should spread the news, 
and not the little struggling provincial press ?—I 
cannot answer such questions at all. You put 
constructions upon my evidence and language 
which I think are unjustifiable. 

4310. I merely wish to arrive at your meaning, 
and nothing else ?—My meaning has been made 
clear by the answers I have given. 

4311. You said, I think, that no contract 


should be binding when it was not remunerative ;° 


do you apply that remark to Government contracts 
alone, or to all contracts ?—I think unless a term 
of years has been fixed, or there are other circum- 
stances which clearly make a contract binding in 
a court of law, an open contract between inde- 
pendent parties is one which commercially ought 
to be, and is, capable of being determined at any 
time. 

4312. I think you stated that if the contract 
was not remunerative it ought not to be binding ; 
was not that your expression ?—I used the word 
“‘remunerative,”’ certainly; if the Post Office 
found its business remunerative, I assume they 
would not have raised this question. 

4313. Do not you think a contract should be 
carried out whether it is remunerative or not ?— 
‘As long as it is a contract, and if it is a contract. 

4314, Then what do you mean by saying that 
no contract should be binding, when it is not 
remunerative ?—I mean no open contract unde- 
fined by limit of time. 


Chairman. 


4315. Do you not simply mean, that you con- 
sider Parliament would be quite justified in 
altering its Act if it desired ?— That is the proper 
way of putting it. 
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’ discontinued ?—Not that it should be discon- 
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4316. Do you consider that the Act was a_ 
contract or not, with certain parties ?— Certainly 
not; as long as the Act exists it is a contract, — 
and more than a contract; itis the law. L 


4317. The Act of Parliament is not, in your — 
opinion, based upon a contract ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Ripley. 


4318. I think yon stated that any newspaper, 
in order to be of value, should be self-reliant and — 
independent ?— Yes. 


4319. And therefore, that a newspaper im ~ 
order to be independent, should publish news ~ 
which was original and not copied, as a general — 
rule; to what extent would you carry that prin- 
ciple ?—News_ is an indefinite term. Copied ~ 
news may be news; if I have a newspaper in the ~ 
provinces, and I can get news from a metropo- 
litan paper in good time, that is clearly news for 
me when I publish it; therefore, the mere fact 
of news being copied news, does not necessarily — 
deprive it of its character as news. 4 


4320. Is it your opinion that the news which 
is published im the metropolitan newspapers, — 
becomes public property the moment it is pub- 
lished, and that it is perfectly within the pro- | 
vince and right of any local newspaper to make 7 
use of it, and that it 1s better, in point of fact, — 
that it should do so?—I do not think so, It ~ 
becomes public property in one sense but not 
in another; publication implies that; but re- 
publication of the same news under ordinary con- 
ditions, is looked upon as an infringement of the 
copyright. 


4321. Not in a newspaper, surely ?—I do not 
see why newspapers alone should be excluded 
from copyright. i 
' 4322. You say these local newspapers to be of 
value should contain original news; that they 
should have news of their own collection by 
themselves, but if I understand your evidence 
correctly, one of your objections to the duplica- 
tion of news is, that it is not profitable to the — 
Post Office, and therefore ought not to be con- 
tinued ?—I do not see why it should not be con- — 
tinued, but it should be continued at rates 
remunerative to the Post Office. 

4323. But that if not profitable, it should be 


tinued, but that the rate should be altered. 

4324. Youbavestated that the PostO ffice autho- 
rities are the best judges as-to whether the rates 
at present charged are remunerative or not; I 
suppose you have not investigated the accounts | 
of the Post Office, but you have taken what | 
they state as correct ?—That is so. 

4325. But if it is shewn that in the Telegraph 
Department of the Post Office, large savings 
might be made so as to make these duplicate 
messages remunerative, which are not so at 
present, would you think it desirable that any 
change should be made in that direction ?—I 
still think that the Post Office are the best 
judges of whether or not a change ought to be 
made in their telegraph charges; while they are 
entrusted with the management of the business, 
it seems to me the sensible and proper course to 
trust them to make such alterations as they may 
find desirable. 

4326. You would leave it in their hands ?— 
Yes, to a large extent. 


~ 


4327. You 
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_ 4327. You have repeated that the Post Office 
pocrle ought to know their own business best ; 
I presume you make that assertion as an in- 
dividual and not upon the part of “The Times ”? 
_—Yes, I make that assertion as an individual, 

and not on behalf of “The Times.” 

4328. You are giving evidence on behalf of 
“ The Times,” are you not?—Not at all. I have 
been asked by the Right honourable Chairman 

_ of the Committee to give evidence here. 


Chairman. 


4329. Are you not an old friend of mine ?—I 
am. 
4330. And, knowing your large experience, 
are you not aware that I called upon you to give 
evidence as a gentleman having large experience 
in the Press, without reference to whether you 
were upon “The Times,” or any other news- 
paper ?—That is so. 


Dr. Cameron. ’ 


4331. Then I understand that you are not 
giving evidence for “The T:mes”?—I am 
certainly not giving evidence for “ The Times.” 
_ 4332. The impression upon the mind of the 
Committee I thought was, that you were; now 
I would ask you a further question upon the 
matter; this is a copy of “The Times” of Sep- 
tember 13th of last ~ear, is it not (handing a 
newspaper to the Witness) ?—It is. 
| 4333. It contains an article on the telegraph 
service; you have said, I think, that the editor 
is responsible for what appears in the newspaper? 
—That is the usual theory of newspaper manage- 

- ment. ‘ 
4334. This article winds up with these words? 
—It is not a legal definition. 

4335. We are not asking for a legal defini- 
tion; I merely wish to get the opinion of “ The 
Times” in contradistinction to yours: “The 
question then which presents itself is to what 
extent the nation is prepared to go back to the 
system of protection which formerly obtained. 
Probably it might be found on inquiry that 
some modification of the extra address rates 
should be introduced, or that certain classes of 
news, sporting news, for example, should be re- 
garded as a luxury, and charged for-at a higher 
rate. But of this we feel sure, that when the 
subject comes up for discussion in Parliament, 
the dissemination of Parliamentary and general 
intelligence will be viewed as a national service, 
not to be measured solely by the commercial 
considerations urged in the report of this Com- 
mittee.” What do you say with regard to that 
passage ’—I should be very sorry to be pinned 
to everything that has appeared in “ The ‘l'imes.” 

4336. But this is, according to your own evi- 
dence, the opinion of the editor of ‘‘ The Times,”’ 
the person responsible for the. opinions of “ The 
Times ?”— Yes. ; 

4337. Whereas you speak simply as an indivi- 

dual, without the authority of “The Times” at 

pene back at all?—I speak simply as an indivi- 
ual. Le, 

4338. You assume that the Post Office make 
a great loss on press telegrams, do you not ?—I 
have been given to understand that that is their 
view of the matter. 

_ 4339. But you know nothing of the matter 

ersonally ?—That is so. 

4340. Therefore the evidence you give upon 
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that point is simply a matter of understanding ’ 
—That is so. 

4341. This article mentions that the number 
of words of news transmitted for the press by 
the Post Office is 220,400,000 words per annum ; 
would you believe a statement made by such an 
authority ?—I think it is likely to be the fact. 

4342. The same article states that the number 
of messages sent by the public is 20,000,000 per 
annum, do you believe that?—I would accept 
all facts stated on authority by the officials of 
the Post Office, with xespect to their own busi- 
ness. 

4343, This is “The Times ?”—* The Times” 
merely quotes the authority of the Post Office. 

-4344, “The Times” further states that the 
average cost of each of those messages is 1s. 2d.; 
do you accept that too?—lIn the first place I 
have not seen that article recently, and even if I 
saw it I do not think that it is a fair subject of 
examination here. It seems to me that it is 
travelling away entirely from the objects of : the 
Committee ; it is a matter on which [ cannot in 
the least answer your questions. 


The Committee-room was cleared, and 
after a short time the witness was re- 


admitted. 


4345, I suppose you are aware that when the 
Post Office took over the telegraphs the public 
generally got a very considerable advantage ?— 
Yes. 

4346. Have you any idea of the extent to 
which that advantage went ?--No, not at all. 

4347, Will you read “The Times” opinion 
upon the subject; “The Times” says, “ the average 
cost of a telegram six years ago was 2s.2d., 
it is now 1s. 2.d.”; do you accept those as the 
words of “ The Times ”?—I accept those as the 
words. 

4348. And are you aware that it has been 
brought out in evidence that the cost of press 
telegrams, even when duplicated, is quite as 
great as it was ?—lam not aware of that; I have 
not seen the evidence. 

4349, Is that contrary to your opinion?—I 
have no opinion upon the subject. 

4350. Do you know anything about it ?—I 
know nothing about the actual facts, except that 
the Post Office make a certain statement. 

4351. You are not aware whether that state- 
ment has been borne out by evidence, or not ?— 
I am not aware. 

4352. Therefore, all that you have said about 
subyentions, and degrading influences upon the 
press are simply bricks without straw, are they 
not ?—Not necessarily. 

4353. They are theories?—Not necessarily, 
if the facts as stated by the Post Office are 
correct, they are facts too. 

4354. But if the facts, as stated by the Post 
Office are wrony, your conclusions are erroneous ? 
—They are still true in principle. 

4355. But you said the rate was not remun- 
erative; would you wish to revise that answer? 
—I am not aware whether the rate is remun- 
erative or not; I have no means of knowing. 

4356. You have said a good: deal about the 
originalty of newspapers, what has the Post 
Office to do with the originality of newspapers ? 
—I never said the Post Office had anything to 
do with the originality of newspapers. 

4357. Therefore, what you said on that sub- 
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ject has nothing to do with the question of 
newspaper telegrams ?~- I think it has to do with 
newspaper telegrams. ! 

4358. What has it to do with newspaper 
telegrams?—I think if you have in London an 
organization for spreading broadcast over the 
country a mass of matter classified in two or 
three different ways, one for one class of news- 
papers, another for another, and another for a 
third, you have an effectual machinery for im- 
parting to the press over the breadth of the 
country a monotonous and uniform character. 

4359. You are not aware of any similar agency 
which has a similar effect on the London news- 
papers, are you?—Yes, I am. 

4360. Will you name that agency ?—Reuter’s, 
but that is an agency against which all London 
newspapers are as far as they possibly can, 
struggling. 

4361. They struggle in vain, do they not ?— 
No, I do not think so. 


4362. Do they not all get Reuter’s telegrams? 
—They get them. 


4363. Do they not pay 1,200/. a year for 
them ?—I do not know what they pay. 


4364. They pay very heavily for Reuter’s 
news, do they not?—I do not know that they 
pay heavily for Reuter’s news, considering the 
service Reuter has hitherto rendered. 


4365. That is precisely the same in principle 
as the news sent by the telegraph agencies in 
this country, is it not ?—Not so; the news which 
Reuter sends is only a small portion of the news 
which fills a London newspaper; a very large 
proportion of the news which fills a London 
newspaper is quite apart from Reuter’s news. 


4366. In the first place, what do you mean by 
“ originality :” do you mean original writing ?— 
Not necessarily. I think that if I get a telegram 
from a distance, and pay for it largely, from our 
own correspondent, or a person employed for 
that purpose, that is original matter; that is to 


say, we have made our own arrangement for 


obtaining it. 

4367. Supposing you get a telegram of a 
speech of some statesman, delivered in some 
distant part of the kingdom, I suppose you con- 
sider that original matter ?—If we have sent down 
our own reporter, and taken our own means to 
supply ourselves with such a report as suits us, 
in fulness or in shortness, as the case may be, 
that I look upon as original matter. 


4368. Supposing it suited you to publish an 
abridged report of that statesman’s speech, and 
supposing it suited the Press Association to send 
to the same place, and to send a verbatim report 
to a hundred different newspapers throughout 
the country, which report would you think the 
most valuable; your original one, or the ver- 
batim one ?—That is a question. 


4369. That is to say, originality has nothing 
to do with the value of the matter?—I think 
the originality has to do with the matter ; 
and I point, as a proof of that fact to this, that 
all the large papers in the provinces have been 
steadily, for some years past, increasing the 
quantity of their special telegrams, and multiply- 
ing their private wires, showing that each news- 
paper attaches very great importance to its own 
organisation for collecting its own news. 
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4370. You refer to newspapers 


generally — 
throughout the kingdom ?—Certainly. 


Dr. Cameron. ia 
4371. What more has cheap telegraphy to do — 


with the originality of newspapers than cheap | 
postage has to do with it?—Telegraphy puts | 


news somewhat in the position of a ‘‘ slop” article 5 
it makes a “slop” of news, whereas all newspapers 


which are particular in what they present tothe —_| 


public want to have the thing specially made for 
the purpose, and adapted to their readers. 

4372. You mentioned a few minutes ago, that 
“ The Times” was sometimes cheated by its cor- 
respondents, charging 1s. where they may have — 
only paid 2 d.?—I do not attach much importance 
to that, but I mentioned it. 


4373. Does not that show that “The Times” — | 


got a slop article in that ¢ase ?—We are exposed 
to that. 
4374, I wished to point out that anything of 
that sort could not occur under any of the large 
telegraph agencies could it?—-No; I do not think 
it could. 
4375. Is it not the fact, that their whole busi- 


ness is conducted by accounts through the Post ~ 


Office ?—Yes. 

4376. And therefore that it is utterly impos- 
sible that the same thing could occur in that 
case?—Itis. | 

4377. Thereforeis it, correct that the Post 
Office puts the telegraph agencies and those cor- 
respondents upon the same footing?—I think 
that practically, as far as the rates are concerned, 
they are upon the same footing; I do not know 
whether the detail of the treatment is the same, 
but as I understand, this Committee is dealing — 
with the question of rates, and I deal with it 


_ from the same point of view, as far as I can, in 


giving my evidence. 

4378. Are you not aware that there is a large 
difference in the rates; are you not aware that 
those correspondents you have referred to have 
no advantage of what is called the continuous 


counting system ?—TI have heard it so stated, but = 


I am not personally aware of it. 
4379. You stated that the provincial press was 
mainly the creation of the postal telegraph, did 

you not ?—No. 

4380. What did you say ?—What I said was, 
that the provincial press had very largely de- 
veloped since the postal telegraph system had 
come into operation, and that its power had 
largely increased. : 

4381. You have spoken, I think, about the 
demoralising effect of cheap telegraph rates upon 
the press ?—No, I beg your pardon, I did not. 

2382. Have you had any experience of the 
effect of high telegraph rates ?—I have. 

4383. To what portions of the press do you 
refer ?—I have only the experience of one news- 

aper. 

4384. When yousee a very long telegram from _ 
India in a newspaper, other than “‘ The Times,” 
and when you see it entering into details with 
reference to the flashing of the waves, and the 
waving of elephants’ trunks, and that sort of 
thing, do you believe that that has been tele- 
graphed verbatim, or that it has been padded ? 
—I decline to answer the question. 

4385. Have you observed any criticisms in ** The 
Times,” copied probably from the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” upon that point?—I would rather not 

answer 
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answer that question; it seems to me to be foreign 
to the subject upon which I came here to give 
evidence. 

4386. You spoke about a message being sent 
to two addresses; going to Birmingham, for 
example, where they would pay 1s., and going 
to Penzance where they would pay 2d. ?— 
Yes. 

4387. Do you suppose in such a case that the 
Birmingham newspaper pays 1s., and the Pen- 
zance newspaper pays 2d.?—TI have always 
understood so; I really do not know as a matter 
‘of fact. 

4388. As a matter of fact, you would pro- 
bably be astonished to learn that. both pay 7 d., 
er the half of 1 s. 2d. ?—I think that is not so. 


Chairman. 


4389. That is to say, that if an agent supplied 
both he would divide the cost between them ?—If 
he is honest. , 

Dr. Cameron. 


4390. But if he is dishonest ?—If he is dis- 
honest we have no check upon him; the Post 
Office refuse to say whether a message is dupli- 
cate or not. 

4391. If the agent is dishonest, will he charge 
the second paper only 2 d.?—-I do not know what 
he may charge ; in all probability he may charge 
them all round the full rate; it arms him with 

_the power of doing so at his pleasure. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4392. Have you read the Telegraph Act at 
ali?—No doubt I did at the time it was passed. 

4393. Have you looked at the Preamble ?—I 
have a recollection that the Preamble contained 
a general statement of the grounds upon which 
the measure was passed . 

4394. These are the words :—‘< Whereas it 
would ke attended with great advantage to the 
State, as well as to merchants and traders, and 
to the public generally, if a cheaper, more widely 
extended, and more expeditious system of tele- 
graphy were established in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and ireland, and to that end it 
is expedient that Her Majesty’s’ Postmaster 
General be empowered to work telegraphs in 
connection with the administration of the Post 
Office ;” therefore, if proposals are made which 
go against the principle of that statement, do 
not you think the public would have reason to 
feel disappointed ?—I think that any alterations 
which the Post Office contemplate are well 
within the limits. 

4395. I do not say anything about the altera~ 

tions which they contemplate, but if arrange- 
ments were made in the reverse direction of 
giving greater facilities, do not you think that the 
public would have reason to feel disappointed ? 
—The “ greater facilities” refer to a state of 
things existing anterior to that Act. I consider 
that the facilities which practically have been 
afforded have been very great, not only to the 
general public but te the newspapers, and that 
the terms of the introduction of that Act have 
been fully justified, and would remain justified, 
notwithstanding effect being given to any altera- 
tions now proposed by the Post Office. 
- 4396. I will then put it to you in this way: 
have you read all the alterations proposed by the 
Post Office ?—I should say alterations affecting 
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the press, because, as regards the public, I un- 
derstand that my evidence is not asked. 

4397. It is a very simple question; have you 
read the alterations proposed by the Post Office ? 
—I have stated already in evidence that I un- 
derstand the alteratious to be so and so. 

4398. I may take it that you have not read 
the report of the Postmaster General yourself ? 
—I have not read the report of the Postmaster 
General. . 

4399. Therefore, in consequence of that you 
are not thoroughly well acquainted with what 
the alterations proposed are ?—I think I know 
the nature of the proposals as far as they, affect 
the press. 

4400. I will put this supposition to you: sup- 
posing that the rate which it is proposed to charge 
is higher than the rate which the old companies 
charged to the press, do you think that under 
those circumstances, having regard to the 
preamble which I have just read you, that it 
would be a fair rate ?—You cannot split up a 
whole subject like this, and deal with it from a 
separate poiut of view. 

4401. But could not you just answer me that 
question: supposing the rate proposed to be 
charged were higher than the rate which was 
charged by the old companies, do you think, 
having regard to the preamble, that would be a 
fair rate ?—If the rate which was charged by the 
old companies was inadequate, I still ‘consider 
that the Government would be entitled to ask 
for an adequate rate; it all depends upon the 
question whether the present system pays or not. 

4402. Are you aware that it has been stated 
by the Postmaster General that the public ought 
not to look only to the question of whether the 
department is paying or not, but to the public 
facilities which are afforded ?—I am not aware of 
that. 

4403. If that statement has been made, as it 
has been made, do not you consider that it would 
not be reasonable to charge a higher rate than 
was charged by the old companies ?— Under any 
circumstances I consider that no more unfor- 
tunate thing could happen to the press of this 
country than the least suspicion of its being 
dependent upon the State for anything in the 
form of subvention. 

4404, That you told the Committee before, 
but I ask you again, do not you think if the 
Postmaster General has stated that the public 
should look not only tv the Post Office Tele- 
graphs as being a paying department, but also to 
the facilities afforded to the public generally, 
that it would not be reasonable to charge higher 
rates than were charged when the Government 
purchased the telegraphs ?—I consider that the 
public have the right to expect, as a matter of 
administration, that somehow or other the Post 
Office shall make the department remunerative 
without increasing the rates to the public at 
large. 

4405. That is exactly the point I was coming 
to, therefore you think it would be very much 
better that you should by economy of adminis- 
tration make the thing pay rather than by 
making an increased charge ?—Quite so. 

4406. Now, you have stated that the news 
which “ The Times” collects at very great cost, 
as we know, from the Continent, and with ad- 
mirable accuracy, is generally seized upon at 
once by the news agencies, and sent to the news- 
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papers in the country; do you not think that 
is rather an advantage to the public ?—The ad- 
vantage to the public I do not dispute ; I do not 
even question the advantage to ‘The Times,” 
but the right is what I question. : 

4407. Is there copyright in news?—I think 
there is. There was a case tried in the Colony 
of Victoria, a short time ago, which attracted 
some attention amongst newspaper proprietors, 
which raised this very point. Ae 

4408. Would that come under the English 
law ?—I think so; the decision was supposed to 
be according to English law, and it was held that 
there was a copyright in telegrams paid for at a 
large expense, which would enable and justify 
the “ Melbourne Argus” to prevent other papers 
from using those telegrams within a reasonable 
time. 

4409. Probably you are not aware that that is 
merely a Victorian statute, which is not to be 
found in the English Statute Book at all?—I am 
not aware of that. ee 

4410. There must be a limit to copyright in 

news; how long would the copyright, according 
to your idea, last, and in what way would it be 
proved ; would it be sufficient if a person who 
berrowed your news were to quote from “The 
‘imes,” or the “ Saturday Review” ?—I really 
cannot give you any definite answer upon the 
subject. I do not suppose that any newspaper 
would be so unreasonable as to ask for a copy- 
right of more than 24 hours at the outside; I 
mean as to certain matter. 

4411. Does not “The Times,” for example, 
copy that most interesting column which appears 
in the “ Mlustrated London News” with regard 
to the amount of money which deceased persons 
have left ?—It does. . 

4412. Consequently, I suppose, it does not 
hold that the “ Illustrated News” has any copy- 
right, because we are quite sure that otherwise 
“ The Times,” with the high character which it has 
always maintained, would not think of copying? 
—No. 


4413. Does “The Times” always put “ from 


the ‘ Illustrated London News’”?—Not always. | 


4414. Does not that, therefore, go against 
your own theory, with regard to copyright ?— 
But there is always more than 24 hours’ interval; 
the life of a newspaper is one day. 

4415. Do you know on what day the “ Illus- 
trated London News” is published ?— The 
“‘TNustrated London News” is not issued to the 
public until Friday, but it is in course of pro- 
duction ov Thursday evening. 

4416. Does not “ The Times” put that news 
in their columns on the Friday morning; I 
know as a fact it does?—I think if it does, it 
does so because the “Illustrated London News” 
supplies the information. 

4417. Therefore, undoubtedly, “The Times ” 
does publish the information from another news- 
paper within 24 hours?—Yes, when asked to 
do so. 

4418. Is it asked, by the “ Illustrated News,” 
to do so ?——I do not know exactly what the facts 
are. 

4419. I would ask you whether the publica- 
tion, by a small country newspaper, of news, 
which has been telegraphed from the Continent 
to “The Times” by its own correspondent, 
would interfere in any way with “ The Times” ? 
—I do not think so. 
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Mr. Goldsmid—continued. 
4420. “'lhe Times” would rather take it as a 


compliment if country news agents did publish’ 
the news, which had appeared in “ The Times” 


to-day, on the following morning ?—I1 think the 
thing is to be looked upon from a public point of 
view, when you find a large organisation for 
news, with low rates, sending systematically all 
over the country news which has been obtained 


at large expense, and circulating it amongst — 


newspapers which are gradually acquiring, and 


justly acquiring. great hold and influence over 


the country. oi 
4421. But I understand you to state that that 
does not affect the sale of “ The Times ” ?—I do. 
not think it does. : 
4422. Therefore, “The Times” ought to be 
rather glad of it than otherwise ?—-I do not 


admit that, because “The Times” is not always — 


quoted as the authority ‘for the news; I am 
speaking of newspapers generally. 

4423. You stated that the provincial press 
had been mainly the creation of the postal tele- 
graph; did you really mean that?—I did not mean 
to say that, although 1 may have used the words; 
if I used such an expression, it did not convey 
my meaning. What I meant was, that the pro- 
vincial press, previously to the transference of 


the telegraphs to the Post Office, was compara-. 7 
tively a feeble press, with few newspapers of  — 


great power and influence within it. 

4424, Was that-so ?—It was so previously. 

4425. I would ask you, what newspaper of 
influence or power exists now in the provinces 
which did not exist before the transfer of the 
telegraphs to the Post Office >—The number has 
largely increased, and newspapers, which were 
of influence before, have now grown to be very 
great newspapers. 

4426. Can you give me the name of any news- 
paper of influence now circulating in the countr 
which did not exist before that transfer ?—I think 
there are certain newspapers now, which are form- 
ing, which did not exist before, but that is only a 
short time ago, and a newspaper is like a tree, 
it takes a long time to grow. 

4427. Is it not the fact that the great develop- 
ment of the country press has been since the abo- 
lition of the paper duty ?—I have no doubt that 
that has had a great deal to do with it; but Icon- 


sider that it has not had so much to do with it as 


the introduction of the telegraph ; practically the 
provincial newspapers have become as competent 
to deal with metropolitan news for all purposes as. 
the metropolitan newspapers themselves. : 
4428. Is it not the fact that the greatest deve- 
lopment of provincial papers has been since the 


stamp upon newspapers has been abolished ?—L 
I think all these measures 


would not say that. 
have exercised some considerable influence upon 
them. . otis 
4429. I understood you to state-that you did 
not know much about the provincial press >—Not 
much. 
4430. Therefore your opinion must be taken 
cum grano in that respect ?—Yes. 


4431. Supposing additional charges were made - 


for copies of press news as has been proposed by 
the Post Office that would not affect“ The Times” 
at all, would it ?—Not in the least. feu 


4432. Therefore as far as that is concerned, 


“The Times ” would be perfectly disinterested 
because it would not be affected ?—With this 
exception, that it is of course a very uncomfort- 


able 
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able feeling to know that a public department 
arranges its rates in such a way as to give persons 
with whom you deal an opportunity of dealing 
unfairly by you if they choose to be dishonest. 

4433, But does not that atfect all the ordinary 
affairs of life ?—I do not think so. 

4434, I will put it to you in this way: if the 
rates are increased would it not, in one sense of 
course, be a disadvantage to the country press, 
because it would make it more difficult for the 
small country newspapers to live ?—Anything 
becomes difficult when the state of vitality is 
low. 

4435. Therefore, so far as “ The Times” is con- 
cerned, being as I suppose we may admit a rich 
‘and powerful paper, any small additional charge 
does not affect its position in any way ?— Not the 
least. 

4436. Fias not “The Times” found that. it 


answers its purpose best to have special agencies 


nearly everywhere, in order to anticipate other 
newspapers in publishing news? —To serve itself, 
but not for the purpose of anticipation, to get 
whatever happens as fresh as possible. 

4437. And is it not owing to that that “ The 
Times ” justly commands so large a circulation, 
because it always gets the freshest news ?—That 
is one great source of the influence of the news- 
paper, I consider, but only one. 

4438, But as far as news is concerned ?—That 
is 80. 

4439. Is not that novelty of the news, if I may 
call it so, exhausted within an hour perhaps of 


‘the publication of the paper; that is to say, 
would not other newspapers be able to get the 


information from other sources within about that 
time ?—I would put it in this way, not neces- 
sarily. a 

4440. I do not mean necessarily, but as a 
matter of ordinary averaging ?—The fact of other 
papers getting the news does not much matter 
im many respects provided you get it first; 
but other pewspapers getting your news at points 
like the great commercial towns of England 


almost as soon as yourselves, and there being an 


interval of railway which has to be traversed, 
this state of things arises, that you may produce 
the news and it will be copied and made avail- 
able to the public over a large area of England 
before you can reach that area, 

4441, Then what I understand you to mean is 
this, that if the news is copied within a certain 
time, owing to the telegraph, your sale may be 
anticipated in the country by the country news- 
ae being able to sell your telegraphic news ? 
—That is so; they come down and meet the 
newspaper on its way to the provinces with its 


- ‘own news. 


4442, Would that be owing to the telegraphic 
agencies sending out the news from London, or 
would it not rather be owing to the newspaper 
being carsied down by railway ?—No, the pro- 
vincial newspapers receive our news, we will say, 
by the wire, and publish that news as soon as 
possible in the morning. 

4443. Do you mean your morning news or 


your afternoon news ?-—Our morning news. 


4444, Ts it not the fact that your papers for 
the country are sent out before the London 


"papers are sent out?—All the London news- 


papers are published now so as to be in time for 
the early trains, and the early trains practically 


leave at a quarter past 5 o'clock; but notwith- 
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standing that the news which those newspapers 
contain is sent by telegraph, and can be repro- 
duced at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and all 
the large towns, and sent out, and by the use of 
trains come down and anticipate our sale with our 


_Own news. 


4445. Consequently, therefore, you think that 
the telegraph does interfere with the circulation 
of “ The Times” ?—Certainly. 

4446. Therefore in a purely selfish point of 
view in that respect you think it would be ob- 
jectionable to the business of “The Times” ?— 
Not only as regards “The Times ” but as regards 
all the London newspapers ; it was so objection- 
able that when the trains left at a quarter-past 
six, we had great difficulty in getting the railway 
companies to start earlier trains, and we had to 
begin an experiment of special trains from 
Euston-square, in order to drive all the rest of 
the companies into the same arrangement, and 
we spent about’ 1,000 7. over it, of which all the 
other newspapers got the benefit. 

4447, That experiment was successful, was it 
not ?-—It was. 

4448, And has repaid “ The Times,” I have no 
doubt, many fold ?--The less we say about that 
the better. } 

4449. Do you really think that the dissemina- 
tion of news does interfere with the sale of “ The 
Times ;” does not “The Times” by its own 
intrinsic virtue command a public which that 
telegraphic communication does not affect at all? 
—I hope so. : 

4450. Therefore, as far as“ The Times’ is con- 
cerned, I do not think the position of“ The Times” 
would be much altered by the existence or non- 
existence of news agencies ?— Nobody likes their 
rights of property invaded. 


Chairman. 


445]. I understood from your evidence in chief 
that you did not object to a moderate charge for 
duplicates, on two conditions: First, provided 
that the charge was remunerative to the Post 
Office; and secondly, that there was some sign 
upon the duplicate to show that it was a dupli- 
cate ?—Clearly so. 

4452. And you thought, also, that special tele- 
grams were growing considerably ?— Yes. 

4453. It has been stated in evidence that the 
money obtained for special telegrams in 1871 
amounted to 8,200 /., and the amount obtained in 
1875 amounted to 18,2007. Now as the total 
amount paid by news associations is only 32,000 ., 
it is obvious, is it not, that the special telegraph 
system is growing very rapidly ?—I think so. 

4454. And you consider that it would conduce 
to freshness and originality if it grew still more 
rapidly ?—I think so. 

4455. You therefore consider that it is the 
duty of the Post Office so to manage its business 
as not to hinder the growth of these special tele- 
grams ?—Quite so. 

4456. You have been asked whether you think 
it is not a breach of contract to alter the Act. 
Is it not a thing which Parliament constantly 
does with regard to the supply of gas and water 
to towns to alter the rates ?— No doubt. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


4457. I understood you to state, as no doubt 
the fact is, that if a report is desired to be trans- 
mitted at night on account of a speech being 
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made bya distinguished individual, “The Times ” 
and the other newspapers instruct an agent on the 
spot to supply copies?—Yes, or we may send 
down somebody specially. 

4458. But I am referring to the question of 
agency. You send an agent down to Glasgow, 
or anywhere where a distinguished individual is 
going to deliver a speech, and you desire the 
agent to send as many words as you think proper 
to “ The Times.” Now what guarantee is there 
that you will not be called upon to pay the shil- 
ling, and that otliers will have to pay twopence ? 
—None, and that is exactly what I complain of. 

4459. Therefore, supposing the agent is not 
over scrupulous, he may charge all the other 
newspapers a shilling, and he may put the 
deficiency between the twopence and the shilling 
into his pocket ?—Yes. 

4460. Do you think that is done ?—To some 
extent. 

4461, Therefore, I suppose, that you would 
not object, as being connected with a journal of 
great importance, to a system being inaugurated 
which would get rid of the possibility of such a 
system ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4462, But you do not imagine that any of the 
great news associations would do such a thing 
as that?—-No; and I believe that it is not a 
frequent thing among cur country correspondents 
who are a most respectable class upon the whole. 

4463. Is it not the fact that the London after- 
noon newspapers; the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” and 
the “‘ Echo,” for example, copy your news within 
half an hour of its publication ?—I am afraid so. 

4464, That is not by the means of any as- 
sociation, it is simply by the purchase of a copy, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

4465. In what way could you stop that ?— 
They do not interfere with our sales in the 
slightest degree. 

4466. Does not such a practice interfere with 
the sale of the second edition ?—It may, to some 
extent, interfere with the sale of the second 
edition. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 


4467. What is the earliest hour at which “'The 
Times” is ordinarily delivered to anybody in 
London ?—That would depend upon the arrange- 
ments made. 

4468. Is it not the case that the country agents 
of the country newspapers get hold of “ ‘lhe 
Times” about six in the morning, and tele- 
graph a summary of the most important news to 
all the morning country newspapers as far as 
Yorkshire ? —That is so. 

4469. Have you done anything to stop that ? 
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—No; there isa sort of honourable understand- 
ing upon the part of news agents, when they get 
their supplies, that those supplies shall go to their _ 
customers in the country. The wholesale news — 
agents in London get supplies from us entirely 
upon that understanding. It is understood by 


them that they do not part with single copies for ~ 


purposes of this kind. 
4470. And that understanding is honourably | 
kept, is it not ?—Pretty fairly. 
4471. But the fact is that summaries of the 
news in the London morning newspapers are 


published in the country newspapers long before _ 


*“‘ The Times” gets there ?—Yes. 


Mr. Allsopp. r 


4472. Did not the facilities afforded by the 
Post Office telegraph to the provincial press in- 
duce “The Times” and other newspapers. to 
obtain early newspaper trains ?—It was one of 
the main reasons for our exerting ourselves to 
get an early delivery in the country. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4473. You mentioned the duplicate system, 
which you stated might encourage dishonesty ; 
cannot any newspaper guard against being 
cheated by using passes ?—I have only quite re- 
cently ascertained that they can. 

4474. They can?—They can, but upon the 
other hand that is subject to a qualification; it 
would “be highly undesirable that passes should 
be given over the whole area over which you want 
to collect news, or that passes should be given in- 
discriminately ; men use those passes as a sort of 
acknowledgment of a correspondentship, an en- 
gagement which does not exist, and when they — 
leave a place their relationship with a newspaper 
like “‘ The Times” becomes a property which they 
dispose of, and which they are enabled to dispose 
of by being able to show that they hold our 
passes; therefore, our passes are necessarily 
limited to a small number of men whom we 
know thoroughly and can trust. 

4475. You are not aware that a great number 


‘of newspapers use those passes universally?— 


That is so. 

4476. And that it is impossible to cheat them 
in such a way as you have described ?—Yes. 

4477. Is it not the fact that a great number of 
correspondents offer to supply a given report to 
any newspaper which chooses to take it upon 
certain terms, taking the risk of the number of 
reports that may be accepted.at a lump sum with- 
out any intention of cheating at all?—That is so; 
there is plenty of enterprise in the profession. 

4478. In that case it is not taking advantage 


_of the existing rates, but working for a lump 


sum based upon those rates >—That is so. 


Colonel Danien GrorcEe Rogrnson, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


4479. You are Director of the Indian Tele- 
graphs, are you not ?—I am. 

4480. When did you become so?—In July 
1865. 

4481, In the Report of a Committee which 
sat upon Indian Telegraph Communications in 
1866, there is a Report by you upon the organisa- 
tion of Indian Telegraphs for the future ?—There 
1s. 


Chairman—continued. 


4482, I want to ascertain whether you did not 
make some representations for the re-organisa- 
tion of thé Indian telegraphs upon such prin- 
ciples as these; first, that you thought that sim- 
plification might be arrived at by reducing the 
channels of communication to a minimum ?—That 
is go. 

4483. What did you mean by that ?—Discard- 
ing a wheel in the chain whereby we did awa 

wit 
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with a class of men called directors. Formerly 
there was a director of each Presidency, who was 
responsible for the working ef the telegraphs in 
his Presidency; now direction is centralised at 
Calcutta, the staff there being strengthened. 

4484, Did you not. also recommend that the 

superintendents should correspond direct, with 
the Director General ?—Yes. 
_ 4485. Are you aware that in this country 
there has been a very complicated system of cor- 
respondence, so much so that the reports’ went 
often in triplicate before they reached the Engineer 
in Chief of the Post Office ?—Yes. 

4486. Have you found much advantage from 
that direct system of management, and that sim- 
plification of reporting and accounts ?—My ex- 
perience is, that superintendents now devote 
almost alJ their time to the actual working of the 
telegraphs; their correspondence wiih head- 
quarters is limited to simple reports or applications 
for sanction to grants of money, or to do something 
beyond their powers. We know,from the results, 
how the lines are working, and we depend very 
much on personal inspection for a knowledge of 
how descipline and the interior economy is main- 
tained. 

4487. You find, do you not, a great improve- 
ment in efficiency, and a large economy arising 
from lessening the amount of paper work, and red 
tapeism by their at once coming into communica- 
tion with you ’—Yes. 

_ 4488. How. did you divide your accounts 
under the new system of telegrams ?—The assist- 
ant superintendents and the sub-divisional officers, 
the subalterns, as they may be called, are respon- 
sible for and account for all expenditure upon their 
-sub-divisions. - 

4489, To what extent did you allow them to 
be responsible to you?— The superintendent 
grants them the small sums required for main- 
tenance on their requisitions, but the sanction of 
the Government to an estimate framed by the su- 
perintendent, and previously passed by my office, 
has to be obtaied before a new line involving 
any considerable expense can be constructed. 

4490, Would you allow a superintendent to 
incur an expenditure of 102, for labour without 
applying to you for authority ?—Yes, provided he 
does not exceed the sum assigned to his division for 
unforeseen expenditure and maintenance in the 
annual budget. The expenditure by superin- 
tendents of both money and stores is entirely 
controlled by sanctioned estimates. For 
salaries, establishments, travelling charges, &c., 
by the Budget Estimate of the Division; and 
for repairs by maintenance estimates sanctioned 
for each year. By the new system introduced 
last year, each sub-division submits a maintenance 
estimate forstores andcash.to.the superintendent, 
whocompiles the estimates of all his sub-divisions 
intoone, which he submits to the departments for 
sanction. The maintenance estimate is then 
sanctioned for the whole division, and the superin- 
tendent has the power of allotting as much, both 
of cash and stores, to each sub-division as may be 
required to meet their necessities. In the divi- 
sional estimates, a lump sum is provided, generally 
atso much a mile, for unforeseen alterations and 
repairs, against which sum the superintendent 
can sanction requisitions for works not exceeding 
in cost 250 rupees. The superintendent has also 
the power in exceptional cases, such as repairs 


necessitated by floods or cyclones, of authorising , 
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an immediate expenditure up to 1,000 rupees, for 
which sanction is duly obtained subsequently. 
The maintenance of wires rented to railway com- 
panies is included in the divisional estimates. 

4491. And how much more ?—100./, in case of 
need, 

4492. Would you be surprised to find that no 
amount was allowed to be expended by a Post 
Office. official, without a complicated system of 
reporting, and authority if the sum exceeded 
107. ?—Yes. 

4493. And would you consider that a very 
unnecessary amount of complication and labour ? 
—Yes, I should. 

4494, Did you not divide your accounts into 
two divisions, called the personal and material 
account ?—Yes. 

4495. Will you explain what that means ?— 
Personal accounts are such as salary, bills, tra- 
velling, and other petty expenses of a personal na- 
ture. Material would be the purchase of line 
stores in moderate quantities, such as they could 
buy upon the spot; and labour, anything upon 
which there could be no profit made by the indi- 
vidual. 

4496. Have you different auditors for those 
classes of accounts ?—No, they are audited by 
the same auditor; the auditor of accounts is 
independent of the department ; he is a controller. 
I may mention, with regard to the simplification 
of the accounts, that an assistant superinten- 
dent was required to submit a simple record of 
expenditure, e.g., that on a certain date he had 
paid so much for the repair of a wheelbarrow; the 
central . office (compiler’s office) made up the 
finished accounts from these diaries. 

4497. Did you reduce the returns to a few in 
number, and make them as simple as possible ?— 
As far as possible, I did. 

4498. I see also that you have strongly recom- 
mended that there should be special rewards for 
good conduct and official rewards also for showing 
good knowledge of electricity and for passing in 
foreign languages amongst the signallers ?—Yes. 

4499. Have you found that beneficial ?— 
Many of our signallers have very fair technical 
knowledge of their instruments and batteries. 
Telegraph masters who are the head signallers 
or non-commissioned officers set up the batteries 
and keeps them in order without other assistance 
than that of the menials of the establishments. 

4500. Your signallers manage their own in- 
struments ?—Practically they manage their own 
instruments. 

4501. And they do not depend upon the of- 
ficial engineer or the linesman to come in and 
repair their instruments ?>— They adjust and 
generally executed such slight repairs as can be 
done on the spot. 

4502. Have you found this system work well? 
—Yes; with the enormous distances between sta- 
tions in India, it would be a waste to keep a man to 
travel from station to station to put the instru- 
ments in order. 

4503. How have you obtained sufficient edu- 
cation and intelligence amongst your men to 
enable them to do this ?—When I came home on 
sick leave in 1866, after initiating this organisation, 
I submitted to the Secretary of State a scheme 
for reinforcing the superior staff, which re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the Secretary of 
State. In lieu of competitive examinations, which 
had failed, the following was substituted: The 
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Secretary of State from time to time presents 
nominations, somewhat more numerous than the 
vacancies, to the sons of those who have claims 
upon the State, generally to the sons of officers 
in the Indian civil or military service, to be com- 
peted for. An elementary knowledge of mathe- 
matics is indispensable, but any other knowledge, 
physics, languages, or drawing may be taken up. 
It is in fact a limited competitive examination 
for brains, of young men between the ages of 18 
and 22. Indian officials are so separated from 
home that they have but limited opportunities 
of providing for their children. It was also a 

reat object to raise the tone of the Department 
Santinbs which was unpopular; all this was ob- 
tained by giving nominations to young gentlemen 
connected with the civil and military services ; 
these appointments are given to the Royal Naval 
School. 

4504- Those were to be the officers /—Those 
were to be the officers, the superior branch of 
the establishment. 
examination they received 100 l. to pay for their 
fees for a technical education, entering into a 
guarantee that they would refund the money if 
they failed to pass a technical examination at the 
end of the year. f 

4505. Where did they 20 to ?—Some of them 
went down to Southampton to Mr. Preece and 
Doctor Bond, some were at London University 
College. They were allowed to go where 
they liked, but as a rule they congregated to- 
gether. At the end of the year they passed a 
technical examination in chemistry, electricity, 
magnetism, and construction of the lines, and 
those who failed to pass had to refund the 1007. 
There are only one or two who have not passed. 
They were then sent out to India, where 90 passed 
through a course of practical education in my 
storeyard in splicing the cables, the construction 
of cables and the joining of the wires, linesmen’s 
work, and signalling, and other practical know- 
ledge. 

4506. With regard to your signallers, how did 
they obtain the intelligence and knowledge that 


was necessary to enable them to take complete’ 


charge of their instruments ?—I took out two 
travelling electricians from England, on a cove- 
nant of two years only, who travelled from office 
to office, and taught them; the assistant super- 
intendents also used to teach, and the telegraph 
masters had reading classes. There were some 
handsome prizes: a gold watch for the best 
mathematician, and the best marks in physical 
knowledge a silver watch, and several other 
prizes, purchased out of the fine fund. 

4507. Did you find great advantage from 
teaching them the elements of science, so that 
they became intelligent clerks instead of mere 
machines?—I have found a wonderful improve- 
ment. I have here a Table which shows how 
time intervals have been introduced since this 
system has been working (handing the sume to the 
Committee, and explaining it). 

4508. Generally the efficiency has been largely 
improved since you produced a higher level of 
education ?—Yes, and the men have been able to 
take charge of larger divisions. Whereas we 
used to have an assistant superintendent at every 
250 to 300 miles, now their divisions are 500 or 
600 miles. 

4509. From your experience in telegraphy, are 
you of opinion that it might be very advantageous 


After they had passed their, 
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in this country if similar means were taken to 
promote the education and intelligence of the 
clerks in our telegraph offices ?—I should say so, 
certainly ; but in this country your stations are 


close, and you can afford to havea manufacturing 


division of labour, giving each man one duty only, 
but I think that the man who performs the duty 
ought to understand what he is about. a 

4510. You think that if he is an intelligent 
man, instead of a mere mechanical instrument, — 
you will get more work out of him ?—I think so; 
he will take more interest in his work. q 

4511. How do you work your office of check ? 
—The check office checks the charges on tele- 
grams, settles the accounts with other adminis- 
trations, external and internal, the railways, 
submarine cables, and foreign countries, answers 
all complaints, and traces the errors in messages. 
Formerly it compared ‘all original with the — 
delivered messages, a very expensive process now, — 
I imagine; not more than one in ten are so 
examined. 

4512. Your store department is also a factory 
department as well as a store, is it not ?—Yes, 
it 1s. 


a sort of apprenticeship for your superintendents ? 
—Yes, for a month or two months, but there are’ 
always assistant superintendents attached to us, 
aud I move my' superintendents about sometimes 


to the line, sometitnes to the office, sometimes to 


the storeyard, so as to give every man as far as 
possible a thorough knowledge of all his work in 
all its details. 

4514, Have you a general electrical superin- 
tendent over the telegraph system ?—Not 
exactly ; he bas nothing to do with the superin- 
tendents; he only examines and reports to me; 
he is not allowed to interfere with the superin- 
tendents. 

4515. He reports to you the state of the instru- 
ments in every division, does he not ?-—Every 
office keeps a record of tests of the electro-motor 
force of the batteries, the resistance of the wires 
and instruments, and also of testing for faults ; 
those tests are generally made by the telegraph 
master, and that report is sent to me by the 
superintendent, and by me to the electrical — 
superintendent for analysis and information. 

4516. If you obtain your superintendents by: 


examination direct from England, how do you 


give a career to the signallers to rise in the ser- 
vice !—If there should be a signaller who really 
showed himself a very superior man, we should | 
make an exception in his favour, and. promote him 
to the higher grades, but as a rule they do not 
expect to rise beyond the rank of inspector. 

4517. But with regard to promotion to the 
rank of inspector, do you make that promotion 
dependent upon their acquiring a knowledge of 
the electric telegraph ?—No, there are very few 
signallers who care to become inspectors ; inspec- 
tors are purely linemen; they have little or no. 
knowledge of the instruments; they are simply 
constructors and artificers. 

4518. You keeping your linesmen and con- 
structors as a separate branch of your work ?— 
The linesmen are under the superintendents. A 
construction party for a specific work would be 
made up of assistant superintendents acquainted 
with all the duties, told off for this service. 

4519. Which do you consider the highest kind 
of service ; that of the men who are engaged in 

maintaining 


4513. And you use that factory department as 
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maintaining and constructing the line, or of the 


_-men who are in charge of the instruments inside 


the offices ?—It depends so much upon the office. 
If it were a very large office, the telegraph 
master of that office would be very highly re- 
munerated, far higher than he would be in Eng- 
land; his salary would probably be from 300 /. 
to 3507. a year, and his quarters, 

4520. And what would the men under him 
get ?—They would probably get up to 1002. or 
120 /..a year, commencing at 40 /. 


4521. Do I correctly gather from you, that 
your signallers have a higher position than those 
who construct your lines ?—No, they do not clash 
in any way. — 

4522. How much would an inspector obtain? 
—A European inspector would obtain about 
1007. a year, but we have very few inspectors. 
A native inspector would get about 30/. or 


401.; we have very few of them, and we are 
doing away with them. 


4523. You think the superintendents would be 
sufficient ?—The inspectors would be under the 
superintendents. We do not want many in- 
spectors, but when there is a heavy construction 
going on, we take them on temporarily.. A 
superintendent looks after the linesmen, and is 
responsible for everything in his division. 

4524, Do you employ many soldiers upon your 
system ?—We encourage soldiers to learn as 
much as possible; I have a list of the soldiers 
who were employed last year; there were 42 in 
all; and besides those there are between 25 and 
80 who are qualified, but they have not yet 
found employment. In India, during the hot 
weather, the climate is such that. the men can- 
not go much out of doors, and it is. a very great 
object to find them some kind of occupation ; they 
take very kindly to signalling; they acquire the 
same knowledge of all the instruments as the 
signallers do, and keep them in remarkably good 
order. Wherever there is what I call a regular 
telegraph office, and a European regiment, a 
certain number come down every day for their 
tour of duty. They come in uniform as soldiers, 
and return, on the conclusion of their duty, 
to barracks. At each branch cantonment. offices 
a soldier, previously trained, works the telegraph 
(which is located in the brigade major’s office), 
unassisted by civilians; he receives four annas 
(that is about sixpence) for, every message he 
sends and receives. He is never removed 
from military discipline, and when he has earned 
20 rupees in a month, another soldier comes and 
takes his place. Our object is to introduce a 
knowledge of telegraphy into the army, so that 
when a regiment is on the march, it may be able 
to correspond with head quarters, and that we 
may have a reserve. When the late famine 
took place in 1873 we erected 553 miles of 
temporary telegraph wires; we worked all these 
lines, and also the railway 55 miles, with our own 
staff, and without any increase, because we had 
this reserve ; these reserve soldiers took the places 
of the regular civilian signallers, then tempo- 
rarily engaged on special duty. 

4525. Does that system give enough soldiers 
to meet the exigencies of war for signalling pur- 
poses in India ?— We have always sent our own 
signallers on military expeditions. Whenever a 
war takes place the soldiers are wanted to fight. 
The sappers have a troop, which would furnish 
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the advanced telegraph; the telegraph depart- 
ment would do the rest. 

4526. Are the sappers taught telegraphy ?— 
They are taught in their own school. I employed 
two companies some years since to erect a main 
line in the Punjaub, and a company to erect the 
line along the Affghan frontier. Being soldiers 
and armed, they are not frightened away by being 
fired at occasionally. 

4527. Do those sappers obtain any telegraph 
experience in the civil telegraph?—No, not 
regularly. They are sometimes lent to us for 
a few months, and they are then taught how 
to make joints and erect lines, but they have no 
technical knowledge. 

4528. Did you consider the advisability of 
joining the telegraph system with that of the 
Post Office in India ?—It was considered, but it 
was not approved of, because if the telegraph 
men and the Post Office men are fully occupied, 
as they ought to be, you still require two men 
for the double duty; you must pay both these 
men at the rate of the highest paid of the two. 
That is one reason, and we have a very strong 
opinion that a man takes more interest in work 
for which he is entirely responsible for than in 
work wherein he has only a divided interest. 

4529. Then you do not, I presume, greatly 
admire the arrangement which has been come 
to in this country of joining the telegraphs 
of the country to the Post Office?—We use 
a certain amount of jomt working where there 
is a telegraph office which is not fully worked, 
the person in charge will do postmaster’s work 
also, and if we can get a postmaster to learn 
telegraphy we will give him a certain pay- 
ment for doing telegraph work, but we en- 
deavour as much as we can so to divide his 
labour, so that he shall not be able to say, “I 
neglected my post office work to do my telegraph 
duty,” or, “ I neglected my telegraph duty to do 
my post office duty ;” certain hours are assigned 
for working the mails, and certain hours are set 
aside for working the telegraph ; so far they are 
amalgamated. 

4530. Are you aware of other countries where 
there has been a tendency to separate the tele- 
graph service from the post offices, or to amal- 


gamate the telegraph service with the post office? 


—I think in almost every country they com- 
menced with-telegraph and post offices in one, 
and then separated them as they grew. I know 
they did so in Prussia. 

4531. But donot you know that in Prussia 
they have reunited the services ?—They have re- 
united them in Prussia, I know, but I have heard 
that it does not answer so well as it did before. 
I can answer for its having worked well before, 
because I was there in 1866 to inspect their 
working. 

4532. What arrangements have you made for 
the Press with regard to telegraphy in India ?— 
The Press are allowed to send telegrams at 
quarter rates, conditional on the newspaper pro- 
prietor first giving an undertaking that he will pub- 
lish in his newspaper everything that is sent him at 
press rates. He sends us a copy in order that 
we may see that he does this. 

4533. Have you any system of duplicate 
charges for duplicate messages; if it is the same 
message transmitted to different parts of India, 
is there an uniform duplicate charge ?—I do not 
think we have anything of the kind; we should 
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charge sevarately for all those messages, because 
we have one local charge for all India ; whether a 
message goes two miles or 2,000 miles; the 
physical configuration of the country makes it 
almost impossible that duplicate telegrams should 
go to the same station. 

4534. Have they not in India a separate charge 
as a night charge ?—Yes. 

4535. What is that?-—-We charge double at 
night. The object is to reduce the number of 
signallers. The double charge is a strong in- 
ducement to those who want to telegraph, espe- 
cially to the merchants, who send 95 per cent. of 
the telegrams, to hand in their telegrams before 
six in the evening. 

4536. Do you find much objection made to 
doubling that charge at night ?—No, the prac- 
tical result is, that you do not get many messages 
at night, which is what we wish, and the same on 
Sundays. 

4537. What do you charge on Sundays?—We 
charge double on Sundays. . 

4538. What rules have you with reference to 
the free telegrams? What rights have the 
Government over your lines?—The Government 
pay the same as anybody else, with this excep- 


‘tion, that there telegrams are submitted to a 


censorship to see that they are bond jide 
Government telegrams, and that they are not 
lengthened out unnecessarily, so as to block the 
lines against the ordinary public. 

4539. They have a priority, have they not ?— 
Not unless it is claimed. 

4540. But does the Government pay exactly 
the same charge as any other person would pay ? 
—The Government stamp their telegrams pre- 
cisely the same as anybody else. We have a 
system of stamps, which I believe is peculiar to 
India. 

4541. What is that stamp?—lIt is a double- 
headed stamp with a single legend; that is 
to say, there is a Queen’s head above and a 
Queen’s head below, but “ Electric Telegraph” 
on the sides. I introduced that system in 
consequence of complaints which were rife 


when I took charge of the Department, that - 


very often a signaller would suppress a mes- 
sage for the sake of pocketing the payment; and 
when you pay 52. for a message, that is a con- 
sideration ; whether they really did so or not, I 
do not know; but if a man was starting for Eng- 
land and handed in a telegram to say,‘‘ I am 
starting for England,” such and such a date, the 
message might be destroyed, and the fraud not 
found out for some time. The telegraph forms 
are made with a little receipt on the top. The 
telegraph stamp is fixed half over the receipt 
and half over the body of the form; all that the 
clerk who receives the message has to do is to 
obliterate the stamp with the name of the place 


~ and date, then to cut or tear off the receipt with 


its half-stamp, and hand it over to the sender. 
In this way we get a guarantee that the money 
has been paid, and the sender gets a guarantee 
that the message is not suppressed for the sake 
of the payment. . 

4542. With the different reforms you have 
made how do the telegraphs work financially ?:-~ 
Iam sorry to say they do not pay their expenses, 
although they pay better a great deal than they 
did; the receipts are rising very rapidly, and our 
margin of loss is getting less and less. 

4543. Do you see a prospect of making the 
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telegraphs pay ?—I see every prospect in a very — 
few years of making them pay. We shall gain a 


reat deal by maintaining the railway telegraphs. _ 


4544, Will you tell the Committee what is — 
your plan for charging upon international tele- — 
yraphy between India and other countries >We 
charge international rates; but we have a word — 


ratein contradistinction to the European principle, 


and it answers so well, that I am sanguine that 


if the system were introduced in Europe, i.e, if 


between Russia and England, for example, you — 
had a ten or five word rate, your receipts would — 
increase considerably. - 
4545. You mean as between one nation and — 
another ?—Yes; internationally. I think the 
charge between London and Paris is four francs 

for 20 words. 
Mr. Cubitt. ; 


4546. Are not the Indian telegraphs entirely — 
in the hands of Government ?—Entirely. . The 
quartered railways carry telegrams for the pub- 
lic, under a license which places them in the — 
position of auxiliaries to the main system. The 
submarine companies are not allowed to collect — 
or deliver in India; their cables terminate in — 
our offices. Cie 

4547, Do any of them go through the native 
states ?—Yes. 

4548. Has the Indian Government the charge 
of the whole ?—Yes, it has. 

4549. Whether they are on British territory or 
protected territory ?—Yes; whether on british 
or protected territory. 

4550. You stated that you had hopes that the 
Indian telegraphs would pay ?—Yes, I did. 

4551. Do you mean by that, that they would 
pay working expenses, or that you would get a 
return on the original outlay ?— W orking expenses. 

4552. I suppose‘the object of the acquisition of 
the telegraphs in India was from motives of pub- 
lic policy >You may sav that 90 per cent. of 
the telegrams are commercial, and per se would 
pay very well; but at all the points like 
Peshawur, which touch the frontier, they cannot 
possibly pay. This is so because there is no 
commerce there. . 

4553. The question of facilities for the Govern- 
ment in India would rather outweigh the ques- 
tion of finance, I presume ?—Entirely ; but I 
think that both telegraphs and railways, although 
neither of them have paid, have done an immense 
deal to raisé the real revenue of the country by 
facilitating business of all: kinds; I think the 
revenue has been doubled within the last 20 
years. ; 

4554. In addition to any direct return, you 
would consider that you had already a large 
indirect return ?—Yes. 


Mr. John Holms. 


4555. I think you stated that the telegraph 
system very nearly pays in India ?-—-I think it 
will this year get within 20,000 /. to 30,000 /. per 
annum. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4556. That is the expenses?—Yes; not per- 
centage on capital. Ta 


Mr. John Holms. 


4557. Then you stated that the Government 
offices paid fer their telegraph messages ?— 
Yes; the amount is sumething small; it is about 
25,000 U. a year. 
4558; And 
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_. 4558, And how much is the whole receipt? — 
It is about 220,0007. 

4559. Then it is about 10 per cent. ?—Yes, 
about that; the international telegraph wires pay 
about 23 percent. upon the capital. Giving them 
their fair proportion for superintendence, direc- 
tion, and construction, they yield about 23 per 
cent. upon the absolute capital in addition to 
revenue. 


Mr. Allsopp. 


4560. You say that you give receipts for tele- 
‘grams; is that for all sums ?—Yes. 

4561. For anything over 1s.?—We have no- 
thing less than 2 s. 

4562. Do you think that system would answer 
here ?—1 have no doubt it would. 

4563. With regard to commercial men who 
have a large number of telegrams to send out 
day by day, they have no opportunity of check- 
ing the clerks as to the amount they have paid? 
—That was my object in introducing the stamp ; 
you get an absolute guarantee that your telegram 
will be sent; the person who sends the message 
fills up the receipt as he wishes it with the number 
of words in the address that he wishes the tele- 
gram to go to, and all the telegraph master has 
to do is just to put his telegraph stamp across the 
edge of the receipt and cut it in two. 


Colonel Alexander. 


4564. Asa soldier do you consider! it an im- 
portant duty devolving on a State Telegraph De- 
partment to train men in time of peace so as to 
become efficient telegraphists in case of war ?— 
Certainly. 

4565. You stated that your signallers managed 
their own instruments; does that remark apply 
to soldiers as well?—Yes; I have a number of 
cases of men qualified, though not yet employed, 
but ready for employment. I have men from all 
regiments; the soldiers are not removed from 
military ciscipline; they are simply relieved from 
guards to go on telegraph work, and they work 
either under a civilian telegraph master, or if 
alone under a staff officer, the brigade major or 
quartermaster general, who is responsible for the 
receipts and for the good conduct of the man. 

4566. How long, in your opinion, does it take 
to make a soldier an efficient telegraphist ?—As a 
mere signaller, two or three months. 

4567. I understand you to say that there is no 
particular district in India assigned to the Royal 
Engineers as telegraphists?—No. I did think of 
making the Punjaub into a military district, and 
had arranged to have two young officers attached 
to the department to create a little healthy compe- 
tition and esprit de corps, but the Secretary of State 
sent me out so many assistant superintendents 
that I had no vacancies. 

4568. Which system do you prefer, that of 
associating soldiers with civilians, as in India, or 
of assigning them a district, as in England ?— 
Where there is a larger office and a scarcity of 
civilian signallers, soldiers come in and take a 
tour of duty, going back to their barracks; but 
at cantonments not on the main line, the soldiers 
do the work entirely, and are not associated with 
civilians. | 

4569. In the Administration Report of the 
Indian Telegraph Department, which you have 
handed in, you divide the soldiers employed as 
telegraphists into those in departmental, and 
those in military offices; on what principle 
. 0.104; : 
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are they selected for employment in those two 
offices respectively ?—The departmental offices 
are important offices on the main lines, generally 
requiring several signallers. The military office 
is a cantonment branch office with a single in- 
strument. 

4570. Do the soldiers employed as telegraphists 
receive the same pay as civilians ?—No; they are 
paid working pay ; so much per message. 

4571. Can you dismiss soldiers from the depart- 
mental offices without notice ?—They are not in 
the department, they are with their regiments; 
it rests with the colonel to send them or not as 
he pleases. 

4572. Has your experience taught you. that 
the discipline to which soldiers are subject is an 
advantage to the State, when employing them as 
telegraphists ?— Very clearly so ; but our own dis- 
cipline is military; our departmental system is 
military; itis all wheel within wheel; and we 
have a regular code of punishments, the same as 
the mutiny code. We have a code for fines, for 
certain faults; and in fact a regular system of 
punishments, so that the men know exactly how 
they stand. Every man gives security, which is 
forfeited for misconduct. 

4573. I understand you to say that you think 
in every regiment some men ought to be taught 
telegraphy ?—Yes, I think so. 

4574. Do you consider it to be equally cheap 
for the State to employ soldiers as civilians in 
telegraphy ’—Yes, if you pay them as you pay 
postmasters in certain districts, at so much per 
message. ' 


Mr, Beckett Denison. 


4575. Have you any officers of the Royal 
Engineers amongst your superior officers ?—Only 
one, Captain Eckford; he is the head of the 
Store Department. 

4576. Are most of your principal technical 
officers civilians?—Most of them are; there 
were a good many military officers in the Tele- 
graph Department when it was first started, be- 
cause some idea of organisation was required ; 
as the civilians have come up from the bottom 
they have taken that position in the department 
as superintendents. My director of construction 
is an officer of artillery ; my deputy was also in 
the artillery. 

4577. Do you supply vacancies chiefly from 
military sources?—No; we supply vacancies 
from civilians specially educated in England. 

4578. And not from civilians out there ?—No, 
we make the department a career for life, as far 


as we can, in all its branches. 


Mr. Ripley. 


4579. I think it is 10 years since you took 
charge of the Telegraph Department in India\?— 
Eleven years. 

4580. Could you furnish the Committee with 
the cost of the working expenses of the telegraphs 
year by year from that time to the present, and 
also the receipts year by year ?—I will prepare a 
table to show that, but there is the remarkable 
fact as showing the result of education which has 
been given, that whereas in 1868-69 the cost of 
the signalling establishment was 133,000/. a year, 
it is now only 125,000 1. a year. 

4581. With an increased number of signaliers ? 
— With an increase of offices, and nearly double 
the amount of line. 


BB3 4582. That 
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4582. That you consider is owing to the in- 
creased intelligence of the operators?—I think 
so, because, our distances being very large, an 
intelligent telegraphist will manage to telegraph 
to much longer distances than they did in former 
days. 

4583. Has it nothing to do with the instru- 
ments which the telegraphists used to use ?—1l 
think the application of knowledge, and the 
ability to adjust the instruments, has more to do 
with it. 

Dr. Cameron. 

4584. What sort of instruments do you chiefly 
use in the Indian service ?— Almost entirely the 
Morse, ordinarily, as a sounder; but on some of 
our great lines we are now using the duplex. 
On international lines we are obliged by our 
treaty with other countries to use tape; but, 
practically, the signalmen never look at the 
tape. 

4585. What language do you telegraph ?— 
Any language written in the Roman character; 
the mass of our telegrams are in code language, 
far worse than any European languages. 

4586. Do you find it necessary to require a 
knowledge of languages among your clerks ?— 
Not the slightest ; the greater part of our mes- 
sages consist of little known or unknown code 
words, each representing a sentence ; consequent 
on their lengthand difficulty, the number of letters 
in each is reduced by the last International 
Convention to 10. 

4587. I think they charge double for code 
messayes in this country ?—They used to in 
India; the rule is in abeyance; we do not insist 
upon it, because it is difficult to tell what is code 
and what is ordinary. . 

4588. Why is that?—Supposing you get a 
telegram in these words, “ Priam, Equator, Cal- 
liope,” you say “ that is a code”; but the sender 
says, “ No, that is the names of the horses run- 
ning for the Derby,” or of the ships starting at 
such a date. 

4589. You stated that you charged quarter 


rates for the press, and you stated that you had 


a strict inspection of those telegrams afterwards, 
and that each newspaper proprietor entered into 
an agreement to publish all the telegrams received 
at the reduced rate ?—They are bound by their 
agreement to publish their telegrams exactly as 
they are handed in at the office. 

4590. But suppose some correspondent at a 
distance were to forward some atrocious libel? 
—We should arrange that; we should not be 
hard upon the publisher ; he would not publish a 
libel at all. If a newspaper correspondent sent 
us a telegram to send to a certain person, we 
should send it to that person, and he would be 
responsible for it. The object in insisting that 
telegrams shall be published as originally sent, is 
to prevent the working of the markets at press 
rates. Telegraph masters are ordered to refuse 
to transmit a message of decidedly objectionable 
character. 

4591. Do you find that ignorance of the lan- 
guage, or the fact of somany messages being sent 
in code, renders mistakes frequent ?—No, I think 
the contrary; but it makes signalling terribly 
slow ; instead of doing 25 or 30 words a minute 
they are sometimes reduced to three or four. 

- 4592. 1 suppose it would render the use of 
such instruments as Wheatstone’s repeater, or the 
Baine instrument, impossible ?—No; but Wheat- 
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stone’s repeater fails when it comes to very long 
distances. Our distances are very great. We 
telegraph from Calcutta to Kurrachee without 
a break, a distance of 1,700 miles. 


4593. They have similarly long circuits in some — 


ig 


American lines, the Western Union, forexample, _| 


and they use upon those lines Baine’s automatic 
instrument ?—J am not acquainted with that 
service. 


can signal without relaying having greatly in- 
creased over the whole of your telegraph system ; 
is that due, to agreat extent, to the use of the 
improved insulators?— No, our insulators are 
very good, and the insulators which were coming 
in when IJ took charge of the department were 
very good, but it is due to better construction and 
better jointing. Many people think that anybody 
can put up a wire, but to make a joint which will 
conduct thuroughly, requires a man who knows 
what he is about. 

4595. It is not due to the fact that signallers 
can read now what they might not have been 
able to read before, but is due to improvements 
in the line ?—It is due to a better adjustment of 


battery power, and the scientific application of — 


means to the end. 

4596.: Have you any difficulty in guarding 
your wires in those long ranges over which they 
extend ?—In some places very much so. 

4597. Have you’ any~tapping of wires now, as 
you used to have ?— No, that has all passed. 

4598. Is there much expense incurred in 
guarding the wires ?—Practically none, 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4599. Would you give me the mileage of the 
Indian telegraph system ?—On 31st March 1875 
there were 16,649°25 miles of line, 33,797°75 
miles of wire, and 107 miles of cable ; consider- 
able extensions are now in progress in Assam 
and south of Moulmein. 

4600, Will you also give me the total capital 
expended ?—On the same date 2,94,17,120 rupees, 


including a sum of 56,17,510 rupees, the esti- - 


mated value of abandoned lines and buildings ; but 
I should mention that our capital is not a true 
capital, because many of the lines which have 
been constructed have been shifted or blown 


‘down again and again by cyclones, so that our 


capital. account has gone on increasing, it does 
not represent the actual cost of the lines. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4601. Would you also state the difference, 


if any, in the cost of transmitting telegrams be- _ 


tween the two periods, 1865 and the present 


f 


4594. You speak of the distances to which you | 


time ?-—In 1865 the charge was one rupee for 20 | 


words sent 400 miles as the crow flies. It was 
then charged according to the distance as actu- 
ally travelled in that unit at the same rate. 

4602. Did that charge include the address ?— 
Yes, it included the address ; I then altered it to 
10 words for one rupee all over India from one 
end to the other ; the average distance a telegram 
travels being about 1,000 miles. I then altered 
it, three years since, to six words for one rupee, 
with address free; the address free being simply 
such an address as should enable us to send a 
message to its destination. We do not consider 
that we are bound to telegraph the whole address 
as written. 

4603. Do 
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4603. Do you telegraph the address of the 
sender ?— We telegraph his name or his position 
only. If I was sending a telegram I could send 
© Colonel Robinson ” or ‘‘ Director General,” but 
I could not put both. 

4604. But you could send that free ?—I could 
send that free. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4605. You would use your discretion with re- 
ference to the address to which a telegram was 
to be sent ?—Yes: for instance, if addressed to 
the Right Honourable the Postmaster General, 
we should probably put “P.M. G.” simply, and 
leave out all the rest. 


Chairman. 


4606. Is that six words exclusive of the ad- 
' dress ?— Yes. 

4607. You have a considerable power of re- 
trenching unnecessary words ?—-We consider we 
are at liberty to do anything as long as we put 
the telegram as soon as possible into the ad- 
dressee’s hands. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4608. That accounts for so much cypher being 
introduced into those messages, does it not ?—In 
international telegraphy all large firms have a 
codified address which they register; the com- 
panies in England do it for nothing, because they 
‘want an advertisement, They want anything to 
create a constituency. We charge 1 /. a year, or 
something of that sort, for registering the address, 
and then instead of getting “ Colvin, Currie & Co.” 
such and such a place, Calcutta, we simply get 
© Colvin,” we know that that means Colvin, 
Currie & Co. 

4609. I meant with regard to this inland system 


of telegraphy, what is the effect of this six-word 


rate ?—The effect is very remarkable; the number 
of telegrams is very much the same as before, 
whether there were 20 words, or 10 words, or 6 
words. 

4610. What is the average number of words 
per telegram ?—I could not give that; mercantile 
telegrams depend upon their business, but the 
telegrams of the public are six words. It is 
astonishing what they can compress into six 
words. 

4611. I suppose you allow them 60 letters? 
--No, they can use as long words. as. they 
like. : 

4612. Are they allowed to use compound 
words ?—No. 

4613. What language are they sent in ?—We 
charge double for a foreign language in India. 

4614. But for vernacular languages ?— With 
regard to the vernacular, it is found more easy 
and more satisfactory for the natives to put their 
telegrams into English, and get them re- 
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translated at the other end, but, practically, 
natives do not use the telegraph at all, 
except. the wealthy natives, who are, as a rule, 
familar with English. When you consider 
that the pay of a native labourer is about three 
pence a day, and that a telegram costs one rupee, 
you can imagine that they have not much money 
to spend on telegraphy. 


Mr. Cubitt. 


4615. You stated. that you shortened the 
address on your telegrams. Supposing one of 
your employés shortened an address, and it failed 
in delivery, who would be responsible ?—In 
practice, I should. 

4616. But you found no difficulty arise from 
that practice, I presume?—No; when a subor- 
dinate addresses an official, he naturally would 
give him all his rights and titles. . It would be 
“the Right Honourable the Commander in 
Chief, Lord Napier of Magdala,” that we should 
shorten down; for instance, the Department of 
Public Works, we should call “ Works,” and the 
Viceroy, instead of his full title would be Viceroy 
only. 

4617. If I understand you rightly, in England 
neither the Post Office or the Telegraph Service 
would take the responsibility of altering an 
address ?—It has often struck me that there is 
an immense quantity of superfluity in the Post 
Office labour, especially in regard to transmitting 
the full address of the person who sends. 


Chairman. 


4618. I suppose you look on a telegram very 
much as a letter; that the duty of the Post 
Office is to deliver the letter to the place it is 
addressed to ?— Yes. 

4619. And that in the case of a telegram, it 
is the duty of the Post Office to deliver it to the 
addressee, and that it is a very minor point from 
whom the telegram comes ?—Yes, the signature 
of the person from whom the telegram comes is 
given; he may give his rank or his name, but 
he must not give both. _ 

4620. For instance, if there were a telegram 
going to the Educational Department in this 
country, and the person sending the telegram 
were to insist on putting “ Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools,” in addition to his name, you would 
omit that, I presume ?—We should omit “ Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools,” or his name, 
whichever he pleased. 

4621. If a man sent a long message to the 
President of the Council, you would not allow 
him to add to the message his own title ?— 
No, and more than that, the Government’ possesses 
a code by which all Government officials who use 
the telegraph largely have a certain codified 
term applied to them ; probably an inspector of 
schools would be called ‘* Schools.” 


Mr. Ropert Witson JOHNSTON, called in; and further examined. 


Chairman. 

4622. Have you at all considered, since you 
were last examined, any form by which those 
telegrams might be sent to the public without 
any loss of facilities, and in a cheaper mode to 
the Post Office ?—I have been considering that 
in London, at all events, for the purpose of a 
cheap local telegraph rate, the pneumatic system 
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might be largely extended; my impression is 
now, and has been for some time, that London 
will never be properly served telegraphically 
until the pneumatic system is very considerably 
extended. I think that at Charing-cross, for 
example, to which point we have two large tubes 
of considerable capacity now going, we ought to 
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have a sub-central pneumatic station with. 


tubes laid to the House of Commons, which 
would also include. an important office in Parlia- 
ment-street, and likewise that in Westminster 
Hall, and also to Piccadilly, which would include 
an important. office in Piccadilly Circus, and 
probably also an office in Regent-street, and by 
those means I'think that cheap local telegraphy 
might be secured. The cost, no doubt, would be 
considerable at first, but the advantage as regards 
a system of communication of this kind is, that 
the cost of laying down, at all events, is final, be- 
cause there is practically no limit to the life of a 
pneumatic tube, and we know that underground 
wires deteriorate almost as much as over-house 
wires. 


4623. Is it not likely that a large expenditure 
may have to be incurred in the metropolis in 
putting down underground wires instead of over- 
house wires?—I do not know that the expendi- 
ture in the area which I contemplate for the 
pneumatic tube system would be as great as the 
expense in other parts of London, but no doubt 
it would be considerable. 


4624. Do you mean this pneumatic tube to be 
applied simply for sending telegraphic forms or 
for sending pneumatic letters also ?—I can readily 
conceive of a system whereby a telegram can be 
written, say in an office in the city, and put in 
an envelope, and the sender of the telegram 
would himself address the envelope instead of 
writing the name of the addressee inside the mes- 
sage, and the envelope would be stamped with 
the proper payment of the telegram, and sent 
through the tube and delivered without any 
clerical expense whatever. 


4625. By that system of pneumatic letters, 
would you not save a great amount of clerical 
labour and clerical charges?—Yes, a very great 


deal. 


4626. And might not the expenditure upon 
those tubes, although the capital might be con- 
siderable, be repaid by saving the cost of clerks 
and other persons ?—I should say so. 


4627. Have you been considering also the 
question of sending a less amount of words in 
ordinary telegrams throughout the country ?—I 
have been considering, as a corrollary of the pro- 
posal made by me in a report which, I think, has 
been printed and laid before the Committee, that 
we should abandon the system of getting the 
sender’s address in the form as an address, and 
adopt the practice which prevails upon the Con- 
tinent, and also, as it would appear from Colonel 
Robinson’s evidence, in India, and simply require 
the signature; if we have the address let it be 


put upon the form as a mere record, and not for. 


any purpose of signalling. 


4628. But supposing the sender desires his 
address to be sent, do you not think that a little 
extra payment might be made, so that the address 
might be sent ?—Yes, I think so. 

4629. Will you hand in that form you sug- 
gest ?—I will. 


[Lhe same was handed in, and is as follows:—| 
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‘if the sender wishes it to be sent, it must be paid 


Chairman—continued. 
Post Orrick TELEGRAPHS, a 
va No. of } ec) 


Message f a ae 
(Inland Telegrams.) ala 
Prefix. For Labels and 
No. of Words Office Stamp. ~ 
Code——____— ee 
Sent at M. F 
Office of Origin and 
Instructions. e 
To By ya 


Signature of Sender 


Ww “Address. 
(Not to be Telegraphed.) 


4 


(To be Telegraphed, and | 
Charged for.) 


4630. According to this form, the signature of 
the sender is at the end, and the space between’ 
is divided into two parts; the address upon the 
left, if it is not to be telegraphed is not paid for, 
whereas if the sender wishes his address to be: 


telegraphed, it is placed upon the right hand side? 4 
—Yes, it is placed upon the right hand side, and 


for. 

4631. Do you think that form would prac- 
tically give to the public all the facilities which: 
they now possess, and be a great gain to: 
the Post Office ?--Yes, Ido. 1am quite satisfied 
that our present system encourages the senders - 
of many telegrams to run to waste with regard 
to their addresses. Sabet 

4632. When you speak of the direct advantage’ 
likely to arise from the adoption of that plan, are 
you referring a direct increase of revenue or in 
the way of liberating the wires ?—Not so much 
in direct revenue as in liberating the wires; there’ 
would be some direct revenue of course. 

4633. Did you hear Mr. Hobson’s proposal: 
that it would be a popular thing with the public 
to send 12-word messages for 6d.?—I did not 
hear the proposal, but I know there is a proposal 
to that effect. 

4634. What do you think of that proposal ? 
—I do not think that it would be attended with 
much advantage, and I am of opinion that unless _ 
accompanied by Mr. Hobson’s other proposal to. 
charge Stock Exchange and racing messages 
double rates, a plan I can hardly conceive being . 
carried out, it would result in loss of revenue. 

4635. According to the present plan ordinary 

. sir addresses — 
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addresses take a dozen words, do they not ?— 
They take 12 words. 

4636. If they take 12 words, the body of the 
telegram would be simply Yes, or No, for 6d.?— 
Practically, it would be reduced to monosyllabic 
messages if the present system of addresses is to 
be kept up. 

4637. Would it not in the end produce con- 
siderable economy and induce the senders to cur- 

tail their addresses ?—No doubt it would, and 
also curtail the revenue. 

4638. You think it would curtail the revenue ? 
—I think it weuld curtail the revenue consider- 
ably unless the other proposal were adopted. 

4639. Another proposal of Mr. Hobson’s was to 
charge 24 words for 1 s. including the addresses ; 
do you see any objection to that ?—I think if the 
principle is admitted that telegraph rates are to 
be raised, that, or a proposal of my own to 
charge 1 s. for 25 words, is pernaps the least ob- 
jectionable way of doing it. I regard it as being 
the case that the telegraphs were not handed over 
to the Post Office for the purpose of raising the 
rates, and therefore I cannot deal with it upon 
that principle; butif the Committee are of opinion 
that the rates should be raised, that appears to be 
the best way of doing it. One shilling for 24 
words would practically be another form of my 
proposal of charging for the sender’s address. 
The present average length of the receiver's 
address and the text of a message is 25 words; 
‘and inasmuch as the sender’s address is no 
essential part of a telegram, so far as the Post 
Office is concerned, it seems to me that it would 
be a perfectly logical arrangement to charge for 

_ this item when it forms part of the message. 
Under a plan of charging 1s, for 25 words, it 
would, of course, be necessary, as at present, to 
charge 3d. for every additional five words, or 
fraction thereof. 

4640. But you consider that the proposal you 
have given us is a better one, as I understand it, 
because there will be no temptation to curtail, in 
an inconvenient manner for the Post Office, the 
address of theperson to whom a message is to be 
sent ?—Precisely ; I think that is of the last im- 
portance, because, if the addresses were curtailed 
non-deliveries would increase, and we should be 
put to trouble in signalling back for better ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. Allsopp. 


4641. Do you suppose that if the price of 
racing telegrams were increased there would bea 
falling off in the number of telegrams sent from 
a race course ?—I am afraid that there would be 
a falling off. 

4642. Do you think that the falling off would 
be appreciable ?—I can hardly say that. 


Colonel Alexander. 


4643. I understand you to say that you do not 
agree with Mr. Hobson that where special facilities 
are given, there special rates should be charged ; 
That was the point no doubt brought out, and 
that applied, as I understand the evidence, more 
particularly to stock exchanges. 

4644. And then Mr. Hobson added afterwards 
racing telegrams also, because special facilities 
were also given to them ?—As regards stock ex- 
changes, the facilities are not of that special 
character, I think, which one would imagine ; it 
suits the Post Office perfectly well to have an 
office in the Stock Exchange. Stock Exchange 
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Colonel Alexander—continued. 
telegraphing, like racing telegraphing, is a kind 
of business in which one message begets another, 
and the begetting process is very largely promoted 
by the wires being upon the spot, and by the 
telegrams being speedily transmitted and speedily 
delivered. Very often it happens that four Stock 
Exchange messages are exchanged in the course 
of an hour upon the same subject; but if a mes- 
senger had to travel a quarter of a mile with each 
message the time would be much longer. Then 
the important consideration comes in that if you 
had not your office in the Stock Exchange, you 
must incur greater cost for delivering messages. 

4645. If the tariff for racing messages were in- 
ereased, you think the number of racing messages 
would diminish ?—I fancy there would not be so 
many sent. Of course, if there were half as 
many sent at twice the rate the effect would be 
the same, but it would not materially decrease the 
cost, for the simple reason that racing telegraphy 
is divided into two parts; the portion which ac- 
crues at the Post Office in the morning, and the 
portion which accrues at the grand stand in the 
afternoon, and as precisely the same staff attends 
at both, the consequence would be, that the same 
clerks would not be fully utilised in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 


4646. What was your opinion with regard to 
Mr. Hobson’s proposal that extra should be paid 
for priority ?—I should be sorry to see that 
adopted. I do not think it would be in accord- 
ance with a national system of telegraphy to put 
the wires up to auction, which this would practic- 
ally amount to. 

4647. Would it be largely adopted by the pub- 
lic ?—I do not think so. 

4648. Do you think that an- increase in the 
number of words would increase the number of 
messages sent?—lI think it would increase the 
number sent. 

4649. Did I understand you to say that a de-~ 
crease of 6 d. to 12 words should be accompanied 
by an increase to 25 words for 1 s.?—I did not 
say that; I said that unless such a decrease 
were accompanied by a proposal to charge double 
for Stock Exchange and racing telegrams, it would 
result in a decrease of revenue. 


Mr. Ripley. 


4650. With regard to this question as to the 
length of addresses; do not you think that it 
would be more desirable to leave the mode of ad- 
dressing precisely as at present, and limit the 
number of words to six, and make an additional 
charge counting the additions as part of the tele- 
gram itself, rather than adopting the plan which 
you have suggested ?—That was practically the 
plan adopted by the old companies; they allowed 
ten words free. 

4651. Do you say that the plan I am sug- 
gesting would add labour to the Post Office ?— 
No; if the free number were reduced to eight 
words, it would have the same effect as my pro- 

osal. 

4652. Would it not lead to more confusion if a 
man put his name at the top, leaving him free to 
send as many words as he pleased, counting them 
at the end ?—If the non-chargeable words were 
reduced to eight the effect would be the same. 

4653. You have made some statement about 
charging deferred messages at some particular 
rate; but with reference to charging particular 
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Mr. Ripley—continued. 


rates for messages at certain times of the day, 
say that in the afternoon, when the wires are not 
so largely used, you might have sixpenny 


_ messages, and in the morning, when the wires 


are fully occupied, shilling messages, do not you 
think that it would work for the advantage of 
the public; that there are numbers of cases in 
which the parties do not care about an hour or 
two ?—I have not thought upon that part of the 
question. eat 

4654. With regard to the want of pneumatic 
tubes you have thought more upon that subject, 
have you not ?—I have. 5 

4655. And you have come to the conclusion 
that pneumatic tubes might be very advanta- 
geously used and extended in London, and pos- 
sibly in some of our large towns ?—Their use 
might be extended very advantageously in 
London certainly. 

4656. What is the diameter of the tubes at 
present in use?—The diameter varies; I think 
the tubes working to Charing Cross are three 
inches in diameter; they are exceptionally 
large. 

4657. They are iron tubes, are they not ?— 
They are iron tubes, but the ordinary system 
is to have lead tubes encased in iron. 

4658. As a matter of fact, there has been 
scarcely sufficient experience with reference to 
the best mode of laying them down, has there ? 
—Ido not think there can be any doubt about 
the lead tubes being the best. 

4659. Can you give me any idea about the 
cost ’—Roughly speaking, I should think the 
system I contemplate, consisting of 20 miles of 
pneumatic tubes radiatng from Charing Cross 
will be about 20,000/7.; I take the tubes at 
1,000 7. a mile, but of course there would be a 
considerable additional cost for engines, &c. 

4660. Have you come to any conclusion as to 
the area over which these pneumatic tubes could 
work ?—No, that was rather a question for an 
engineer. 

Dr. Cameron. 


4661. What was your object in proposing that _ 


there should be a sub-central station at Charing 
Cross ?—Because that is the limit up to which we 
can attain any speed in working the present 
system. 

4662. I understand you propose a sort of double 
clearing-house system ; a central office for clear- 
ing to all parts of the metropolis, and an outer 
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circle again for points in the different districts?— 
Do I understand you to refer to transmission? 

4663. No. It is the fact, is it not, that in 
sending telegrams from one part of the metro- — 
polis to any other part of the metropolis, they 
are now sent direct to the central office ?—I think _ 
that is the fact now. ie 

4664. The messages are then put upon their — 
proper wire, and sent back to the other parts of © 
the metropolis; you propose to have a double © 
system of that sort’ with regard to your tubes, — 
first that a message should be sent from here to — 
Charing Cross, then from Charing Cross to the — 
centre, and then from the centre to the part of the 
metropolis to which the message was directed to? — 
—They would not be taken back to any large 
extent, because there will be a large delivery lying 
around Charing Cross, but that to a certain ex- 
tent is inseparable from any system. 

4665, What you propose is a large central 
office, and a number of subordinate centres all 
round that central office?—It would amount to 
that, and could hardly fail to be advantageous 
both to the public and to the Post Office. For 
example, there are at present three separate 
offices within a stone’s throw of Charing Cross. 
One is a post office but not a telegraph office; 
another is a telegraph office, but not a post office; 
and the third is neither one nor the other, so far 
as the public is concerned, being a mere letter- 
sorting depét. If the three were combined in — 
one, economy, efficiency, and public convenience 
would, I think, be greatly promoted. 

4666. You heard Colonel Robinson’s evidence, 
did you not ?—I did. 

4667. Do you know what is the average length 
of wire over which a message is transmitted in 
this country ?—I cannot say. 

4668. You spoke about Mr. Hobson’s propos 
sition for express messages; was not a system 
in work under the old companies by which priorit 
to telegrams, paid for at an exceptionally high 
rate, was given?—With the exception of Govern- 
ment messages, which have now priority, I think 
not. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 


4669. I think you stated that, in your opinion, 
it would not be consistent with the Act to in- 
crease the charges to the public?~What I said 
was this, that I did not think the telegraphs — 
were handed over to the Post Office in order to 
enable them to increase the rates for telegraphing. 
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. Chairman. 


4670. SINCE you last gave evidence before 
this Committee you have thought of the question 
of deferred telegrams, have you not ?—I have. 

_ 4671. Have you prepared a paper on the sub- 
ject ?—I have. 

4672. Will you read it?—Yes.* The only 
novelty claimed for this proposal is, that it is 
workable with a minimum of dislocation of the 
present system. It is sought, firstly, to disturb as 
little as possible the existing means of supplying 
existing demands; secondly, to tap a source of 
revenue arising out of a presumed latent demand, 
without diverting present sources; thirdly, to 
meet this presumed demand by existing spare 
means of supply, without having to alter them. 
It is proposed that the 1s. message should remain 
exactly us it is (or, if preferred, the address be 
included in a given total number of words), and 
that all the present conditions and facilities that 
are attached to it should continue; and that a 
new kind of message, “‘ petite vitesse,” or second 
class, be accepted under the following con- 
ditions: number of words 10, exclusive of 
address, payment, sixpence; for every addi- 
tional 10 words, threepence; free delivery 
within half a mile; half a mile to one mile, 
threepence; over one mile, the same as now. 
This leaves everything in statu quo as regards 
the present 1s. message, but it fills up the 
spare time of wires and clerks by a fresh kind 
of message, the manipulation of which may be 
deferred to the time which is now idle. These 
second class messages would, in practice only, be 
much delayed in busy offices, or on busy lines dur- 
ing busy hours. They would be distinguished by 
papers of a different colour, and the rule, as re- 
gards their treatment in all offices, would be, that 
no second class message be forwarded while a 
first class one be on hand. This system is 
free from the objections to the “ Express Mes- 


sage” proposal. It claims to develope local. 
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Chairman—continued. 


telegraphing in country districts and towns by 
means of second class messages; while offering 
no inducement to the public to abandon the use 
of the 1s. message with all its existing 
advantages, and it can create no delay in that 
traffic. The use by the public of second 
class messages might to a certain extent at first 
be substituted for present messages ; this would 
cause direct loss of revenue on each such mes- 
sage, to be partly compensated for by increase of 
messages which can be dealt with, with very 
little increase of means, and partly by what 
may be assumed, namely, that the public, if they 
abandoned them temporarily, would in most cases 
revert to the use of them on account of the speed 
and the distance of the free delivery within 
a mile, and also because when anyone had to send 
more than JO words they would rather pay ls. 
and receive first: class advantages, than pay 9d., 
accompanied by the probable delay the second 
class will be subject to. The direct increase of 
revenue would be in the business which is not 
yet touched, and which may now, from the expe- 
rience of the introduction of the 1s. rate, be 
estimated at a considerable figure. For example: 
1st. Local work in country districts, and between 
people to whom the saving of expense is an object. 
2nd. Work from all classes in messages, as regards 
which a delay of three or four hours is of no im- 
portance. Present messages are dealt with on three 
forms: the A form, printed on white paper; this is 
the form the public write upon. The B form, 
printed on yellow paper, used in an office when the 
message is transmitted. The C form, printed on 
red paper, the form on which the message is 
delivered to the public. To identify the second- 
class messages, it is proposed to tint the paper as 
follows: first class messages, three shades of red; 
(1) almost white; (2) pink; (3) red. Second 
class messages, three shades of blue; (1) almost 
white ; (2) light blue; (3) blue; or, if it is desir- 
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Chairman—continued. 


able to retain the present colour, to distinguish 
them by a mark, such as a broad black line down 
the centre or diagonally, or a large 2 in the 
corner, &c. At the instrument, the second class 
messages would remain on hand, or at the bottom 
of the pile, if any are waiting, until all first class 
messages are worked off, and then follow in code 
turn until a fresh first class message is handed in. 
Railway offices should receive and forward first 
class messages only. The Table I have prepared 
shows what the department would have to forward 
at second class rates, for example, 62 words for 
1s. 6d. With the result, that if the wires can carry 
on an average 20 words a minute, they would be 
occupied in earning 6d. a minute at hours when 
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they now-earn very little. I beg to append the 
following table of rates: — i 


ee 


FIRST CLASS. SECOND CLASS. 
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Chairman. 


4673. You have handed in a map dividing the 
country into nine districts, for the purpose of 
superintending the engineering part of the tele- 
graph work ?—I have. 

4674. I think, in your original evidence, you 
saw considerable advantages in inducing the 
clerks in the offices to make the minor adjust- 
ments of instruments for themselves?—I did; 
and I said that, in point of fact, to a large 
extent, it was already done. 

4675. Since then you have, probably, heard 
evidence showing that it is done in other countries 
besides this ?—Certainly. 

4676. I suppose, practically, excepting in large 
offices, where a mechanic’s time might be wholly: 
occupied, it would be unnecessary, after a time, 
for the working engineer of the district to enter 
the office? — A distinction must be drawn 
between instruments and batteries. Doubtless, 
the absolute necessity for entering the office to 
attend to the instruments might, in many cases, 
be avoided, if the clerks generally possessed the 
knowledge which is now possessed by some ; but 
unless the local arrangements went much further, 
and unless the dirty work of changing, cleaning, 
and so on, of the batteries were undertaken by 
the clerical staff, you would still have the same 
need as at present for the visits of the operative 
engineers; and therefore, although the absolute 
necessity for their entering the offices might be 
lessened, still the necessity for their visits to the 
offices would remain as at present. 

4677. That means, at all events, at first, until 
more knowledge 1s obtained by the clerks ?— 
I should almost think permanently in many 
cases; because I can hardly conceive, that in 
small offices, where the operator is a girl, for 
instance, you could, under any circumstances, 
hand over the batteries to the local force only. 

4678. A battery requires to be looked to very 
often, does it not? —It depends, of course, to a 
very great extent, upon the extent to which it is 
worked, oftener at a large office than at a small 
one. At a small office, probably, attention once 
in two months or so would be sufficient on the 
average. 

4679. Some batteries require very little atten- 
tion, and some require more frequent attention, 
do they not?—Yes, but taking the average, 


Chairman—continued. 


taking one condition with the other, you may 
say that once in two months would be sufficient. 

4680. Supposing your superintendent, if it 
was the superintendent, or your surveyor, if it 
was a surveyor, who had charge of a district, 
were to look after it, that is a matter of minor | 
detail, and a question of labour that could be easily 
arranged ?—-No doubt. ~~ 

4681. I think in the joint report which you 


made with Mr. Preece, you proposed a large 


reduction of supervising officers, and a re-distribu-- 
tion of the country into nine districts ?—We did 
So. 
. 4682. In that report, did you make any 
proposal for reducing the number of linemen 
and mechanics ? —No, seeing that upon the whole 
the force is not redundant. 

4683. But, practically, the offices are now to 
be entrusted to the clerks, and is it not the case 
that a very considerable proportion of the faults 
which the linemen had formerly to take charge 
of, will now be treated by the clerks and not by 


the linemen ?—There are two points tobe con- ~ q 


sidered before I can reply clearly to the ques-. 
tion; one is, that there is an error in supposing 
that a very large proportion of the time of the 
operative force of the engineering staff is taken 
up with the absolute removal of faults; of course 
it is necessary in selecting their stations, to place 
them where they can be got at rapidly when 
faults need removal; but, in fact, it is only a 
fraction of their time which is so occupied. 

4684. Major Webber stated in his evidence, 
that in his district the faults which were found in 
the offices were 1°15, in relation to 1:75 which 
were found in the line; what is the proportion 
of faults found in offices to faults in lines in your 
district >—I am not disposed to think that the | 
proportion differs very much from Major 
Webber’s. My returns would show a smaller 
number, but my reason for thinking that the real 
proportion would be about the same is, that I 
have a larger number of offices in which the 
clerks immediately rectify the defects without 
calling for assistance, and hence do not report 
them as faults at all. 

4685. Is it not the case that as you will in 
time get the offices to take charge themselves of 
the faults, and the ordinary adjustment of instru- 

ments 
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ments, a very considerable proportion of the time 
of the linemen, who runs between office faults 
and line faults, will be savea?—I fear not so 
large a proporticn as there would appear to be; 


although the proportion of office faults bears a. 


large relation to the number of other faults, yet 
the removal of all faults does not occupy a great 
proportion of the time of the men; and I think 
that as regards probably half the instruments in 
‘my district fixed at post offices, the assistance 
which is spoken of is already rendered by the 
clerks, and that without such assistance an extra 
staff would be required. 

4686. Is it not the case that a lineman is 
constantly carried off his duty upon a line to look 
after adjustments of little things which the clerks 
could do themselves, if instructed ?—Cases of 
that kind arise, and undoubtedly too often ; but 
they are far less frequent now than they were in 
1870. 

4687. But if you had a complete separation of 
the offices from the linemen, might not that show 
that you would have an economy to which you 
had not then seen your way, and that you would 
see your way to a reduction of the linemen and 
mechanics also ?—Yes, but I am bound to say 
that it would be delusive to expect that it would 
be very considerable, because I do not believe 
that on one day in 20 upon the average a line- 
man’s time is occupied in attending to faults 
which ought to have been attended to by the 
clerks in the offices; and, further, that in conse- 
quence of linemen’s attention to office duties, and 
to the condition of the batteries, the cases in which 
visits have to be paid more often than would in 
any events be necessary, to examine the branch 

lines and replace broken insulators, are very few. 

4688. And yet you coincide with the statement 
of Major Webber that nearly half the faults 
have been found in offices, and the remaining 
half in the lines?—I think so; but as J have 
stated, the entire time occnpied in the removal of 
faults is not a very large proportion of the entire 
occupied time of the men. 

4689. Is it not the case that a man who has a 
10-mile district must have his time considerably 
taken up if he ought to be 10 miles away, when 
he has to go to an office to make an adjustment ? 
—Certainly ; but I must repeat the remark I have 
already made, z.e., that the cases in which such 
events occur are not very frequent, and therefore 
that the economy to be derived from their extinc- 
tion will not be so considerable as might be hoped. 

4690. Then, in deciding the map which you 
have placed before the Committee, of the new 
arrangement of the engineer’s district, are you 
still inclined to think that there would be great 
economy and efficiency by separating the engi- 
neer’s districts from the-surveyor’s districts ?— It 
is hardly that I think economy and efficiency are 
to be attained by their separation ; the separation 
already exists; what I doubt is the economy and 
efficiency to be secured by the welding. 

4691. You have 10 surveyors’ districts in the 
map there, and you have nine new engineering 
districts; would it not seem to be a natural 
arrangement that either you should create your 
engineering districts into 10, or condense the 10 
surveyors’ districts into nine, in order to produce 
unity of management in the offices as well as in 
the lines?—There can be no question that it 
does appear very natural that such should be the 
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arrangement; a practical difficulty, however, 
arises from the fact that the organisation of the 
surveyors’ department is adapted to one purpose, 
and the organisation proposed for the engineers 
specially to another. 

4692. Are you aware that that is not the case 
in other countries; I hope the Committee will 
hear evidence that in Australia the surveyors 
take charge both of the lines and of the offices, 
and that every postmaster is made responsible 
for a thoroughy scientific management of the tele- 
graphs, as well as of the postal system ?—I believe 
that to be the case ; and, asa matter of theoretical 
principle, I do not by any means contend that it 
ought not to be the case. 

4693. Do you think it desirable that before 
any new surveyor is appointed to a district, he 
should not be appointed if he has merely postal 
knowledge without having telegraphic know- 
ledge ?—The difficulty I have in replying to that 
question, is not that I am at all inclined to deny 
or challenge the abstract desirability of it, but 
that I am unable to see how that knowledge is to 
be practically acquired under the working condi- 
tions of the service. 

4694. If you were now, by the proposais you 
have made in your report, desiring to open a 
career to clerks who have now no career, if they had 
shown efficiency and knowledge of management, 
would it not be a great stimulus if they should 
feel that whatever knowledge is derived by them, 
both with regard to postal and_ telegraphic 
management, that knowledge would count very 
largely towards obtaining a superior appoint- 
ment ?— Unquestionably, 

4695. Are you aware that the Treasury Com- 
mittee, acting upon that belief, have recom- 
mended that the surveyor’s offices should be 
in future filled by telegraph engineers? —That 
is so. 

4696. Do not you think that the converse of 
that proposition ought to be sustained, that sur- 
veyors should not be appointed unless they have 
telegraphic knowledge ?— My difficulty is in 
reconciling the working conditions of the service 
with that which in theory and principle seems to 
be the best course. I cannot deny, if you were 
framing everything de novo, that,in theory, such an 
arrangement as you are speaking of would be the 
best. On the other hand, as an officer of the 
Post Office of the present day, I see, for many 
years, great difficulty in carrying it out. 

4697. You see there are 13 surveyors over the 
kingdom who have been appointed without refer- 
ence to telegraph knowledge; but you stated to 
me that a certain number of those surveyors had 
acquired telegraphic knowledge for themselves ? 
—I am afraid it is a very small number, 
and a very imperfect knowledge; but to say that 
they could not acquire telegraphic knowledge is 
far more than I will do. 

4698. Do you see any means by which the 
very important advantage of having unity of 
management, instead of the discordant manage- 
ment which has produced such serions evils, 
could be obtained, it you properly stimulated the 
surveyors to obtain that knowledge. Supposing, 
for instance, a surveyor shows that he has tele- 
graphic knowledge, and is capable of taking the 
united management of a district, that his salary 
should be made equal to such an enlarged area of 
supervision; do not you think that that stimulus 
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would soon induce many of the surveyors to 
acquire the small knowledge which is necessary 
to keep up the posts and wires ?—I cannot deny 
that the stimulus would be effectual for many 
purposes; but I protest against the expression, 
“small knowledge” ; it would require consider- 
able knowledge to enable them to control their 
superintendents to the very important extent of 
knowing when to spend money, and when to 
economise it. 

4699. Do you think that difficulty would 
result if there were an active inspector of tele- 
graphs from the Post Office circulating through 
the districts, and using his large knowledge to 
keep up a unity of management through the 
district?—I have no doubt that if the central in- 
spection and control be strong, the difficulties I see 
in the working of the system will be materially 
lessened ; but I think it is only right for me, as 
there are no representatives of the junior working 
ranks of the telegraphs present, or likely to be 
called, to express somewhat of the difficulties 
which are likely to arise in the relations which 
will be imposed upon them with regard to the 
surveyors. It may be mere prejudice, and in the 
great majority of cases no doubt it is, but there is no 
question that the whole of the present operative 
engineering force would feel it very much a 
stigma upon their usefulness to be placed under 
the immediate direction of heads who, they con- 
ceive, are incapable of appreciating what is 
good in their special knowledge. No doubt, 
perhaps, it is a very narrow view that I am 
taking; I do not. deny it, but I feel that 
an office in London entrusted with the general 
control would have, for a long period, very 
great difficulties in its way in order to recon- 
cile the differences which must arise between the 
local superintending engineer and the surveyor, 
and in order to obtain the hearty co-operation of 
the surveyor with the engineer. In fact, to make 
the machine so constructed work well at all, means 
that you must have your central control effective, 
and that you must give some kind of induce- 
ment to the engineering superintendent, who 


would find himself locally superseded, and who ° 


must, for a time at least, obey the orders of a 
chief to whom he must teach his own special 
duties. 

4700. Are not all such difficulties experienced 
when you try to obtain a unity of management 
as a substitute for a division of management, and 
are not all such difficulties easily removed by 
earnestness of purpose in carrying out such 
arrangements ?—The difficulties, I grant, are of 
a kind that always present themselves, but greater, 
I believe, than usual in degree ; I have no doubt 
that means can be found for their removal if it 
is imperative. I wished the Committee to keep 
them in mind, as they weigh heavily against the 
theoretical advantages of a changed system. 

4701. Looking to your map, with the exception 
of the Midland districts, are not your districts 
not very far from coincident with the surveyor’s 
district ?—They are not very far from them, but 
yet, in some cases, materially different from them. 
For example, Newcastle is proposed to be the 
central telegraph station of the district round 
about it. It 1s suggested that the Tees and Tweed 
should be the bounds of such districts. In the next 
division Leeds ia the centre, and the next is Man- 
chester as the controlling point of all the wires 
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going northwards. If you compare the northern 
postal district, it takes half of Manchester and half 
of Leeds; and another thing is that the postal — 
district cuts across, so to speak, the two 
main lines east and west of the telegraph routes — 
to the north. The engineering arrangements — 
are constructed with a view of covering the 
lines of the district with the fewest breaks, except — 
at convenient points. : 0 ee 
4702. But, in both districts, will not you always — 
get your anomalies; according to your system, — 
you sometimes go into two surveyors’ districts; 
one system crosses another system very much, ~ 
does it not?—-No doubt; but experience hasshown — 
that no practical evil arises from this. : 
4703. If it were considered that there would 
be great advantage in producing unity of manage- — 
ment in order to effect a thorough responsibility 
with regard to the ecoiomy of the telegraph — 
system within the offices, do not you think that — 
the Post Office could soon make such slight 
re-arrangements of its postal districts as might 
suit telegraph difficulties ?—I should be travelling 
beyond my own knowledge if I were to reply to 
that; for I can hardly say upon what basis the ~ 
districts are arranged. oe 
4704. With regard to the work of maintaining 


lines, I suppose we may divide it intodaily work, 


such as the removal of faults and little things of 
that kind, and the periodical work of upholdmg 
the system ?—Yes, Certainly, except that the 
daily work to a much larger extent than the re- 
moval of faults really means continuous small — 
daily repairs. 

4705. That daily work I presume, however, 


‘does not require such a large amount of engineer- 


ing knowledge as the periodical work does ?—Not 
as a rule. 

4706. The periodical work only comes occa- 
sionally, once or twice a year?—The regular 
periodical work only does come occasionally. Of 
course you have continual emergencies presenting 
themselves, but no doubt it occupies much the _ 
lesser portion of the time. 

4707. If there were any difficulty in entrusting 
the surveyor with the general charge of looking 
after the daily work, might it not be possible to 
have your engineer from the centre made respon- 
sible for looking after the upholding of the system, 
and the periodical work ?—No doubt it would be 
possible. In such a case, however, it would be 
necessary to define very clearly to what extent 
the central officer should act directly in local 
engineering matters. The position of the local 
superintendent towards the surveyor must also 
be clearly defined. It would be difficult to 
allow him to act in anything without the sur- 
veyor’s authority if he was under the latter's 
control. And yet, if he has no discretional 
power, his experience will be often thrown away 
m emergencies. The central officer must be fre- 
quently checked in his operations, if he cannot 
put in motion the local force as he desires, ex- 


cept through the medium of the surveyor, who 


may question the propriety of his instructions, 
although without experience to enable him to 
judge of them. 
4708. The ordinary daily work, I understand, 
involves very little knowledge ?—It does not re- 
quire advanced knowledge, but it requires some 
and a good deal of discretion. I will illustrate _ 


that by a very simple thing. Nothing can appear 
to 
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‘to be more simple than seeing whether an insu- 
lator is dirty, and washing it; yet, as a matter of 
fact, there is in different parts of the country the 
very greatest difference as to the extent to which 
that duty is performed, and in the performance 
of that duty rests to a very great extent the 
efficiency or otherwise of long lines.. 

4709. With regard to the proposal which you 

made in your report, of a considerable reduction 
ultimately of the engineering staff, instead of pen- 
sioning them at once, would it not be easier, in 
introducing changes into the system, to employ 
that redundant force in getting over the difficul- 
ties of any office or engineering management if 
that were entrusted to surveyors ?—lIt, could be 
done, but then I am bound to say that I think 
the employment so arising would last but a very 
short time; that is to say, if you were to employ 
the whole of the redundant engineering force in 
assisting that to be permanently retained in im- 
parting special knowledge to clerks, I expect at 
the end of a year or less their occupation would 
be gone 

4710. Whose occupation would be gone ?— 
That of theredundant men; they would be again 
redundant. 

4711. But would it not be more economical to 
the State whilst the transition is going on to 
employ them for that purpose than to waste them 
in pensions ?—I am bound to say that I am afraid 
if you endeavour to make a new organisation 
work by the agency of men who would consider 
themselves practically condemned under it, we 
should start with the enormous initial difficulty of 
working with unwilling instruments. 

+ 4712. But I understood you to state that a 
very considerable reduction was justified by the 
redundancy of the present force ?—Yes, and I 
would suggest that it would be better to let 
them go rather than to employ them, as embar- 
rassments tothe new machinery. They knowing 
themselves to be selected as redundant, whereas 
others were retained, must believe that compara- 
tively, at least, they are deemed inefficient. Men 
so feeling will have little zeal for the service, and 
I confess that I should not like for myself to have 
to rely on their help. 

4713. Butis not that the mistake which Govern- 
ment has often made of pensioning men who were 
efficient, and then re-employing them at salaries 
plus their pensions, when they required further 
technical work ?—I hardly follow the question ; 
we do not contemplate the necessity of such re- 
employment. It would not arise. 

4714, Do not you see some economy in the 
way of relieving your linemen of the duty of 
taking care of little loop lines on railways, where 
they are at a distance from a road line ?—That is 
of course entirely a-question..of the price for 
which the railways would do the work. 

_ 4715. If the railways would do the work upon 
the lines close to thei system, do not you think 
that it would be more economical for them to do 
the work than sending a man from the nearest 
road line to do it?—No doubt it would at a 
rice. 
4716. Or could it not be arranged that the 
_ postmaster of that district, having a fault at his 
own door, should contract with the railway to 
repair the wire rather than send for a lineman 
from some distance to do it ?—In many cases the 
fault would be a considerable distance from a post- 
0.104. 
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master’s own door ; it might be a loop of from two 
to ten miles, and there are other considerations 
that. would require a good deal of thought. 


Mr. Cubitt. 


4717. With regard to what you have said with 
respect to the difficulties of amalgamating the 
duties of engineer and surveyor, [ think that I 
understand that.you have one set of men training 
under the engineers in the hope of becoming 
chief engineers, and another set of men training 
in the hope of becoming surveyors ?—To the first 
part of the question I will answer, certainly, yes; 
to the second, I. doubt whether men who have 
been trained as telegraph officers can reasonably 
hope to become surveyors; they have no postal 
knowledge. 

4718. But in the Post Office ?—Yes, in the 
Post Office proper, certainly. 

4719. If you amalgamate the head offices, the 
engineers’ and the surveyors’, you do not see how 
to make the training identical?—That is the 
difficulty. 

4720, Therefore you would take from one or 
other of the classes the great prize to which they 
look forward ?—To some extent, certainly. 


Mr. Ripley. 


4721. I think you said that if you were to com- 
mence the system de novo, you would not hesitate 
to adopt the plan of having the telegraph engineer 
and the Post Office inspector embodied in one 
person ?—I did. 

4722. The districts would then have to be 
identical, would they not ?—No doubt. 


4723. I presume you would recommend that 
upon the ground of a better management and 
more unity, or for what reasons?—I regard it 
pretty much by. the light of the experience of the 
former telegraph companies; the former com- 
panies had for their local chief officers men who 
had in one hand the control of the engineering 
arrangements, proper, lines, apparatus, and so on, 
and also the management and discipline of the 
staff. The control of the traffic and permanent 
way, if I may use the illustration, were then held 
in the same hand, and undoubtedly, as a matter 
of principle, I cannot but think that that is the 
right course to pursue; but in those days we had 
telegraph business alone to deal with; it was 
telegraph traffic and telegraph maintenance; now 
the matter is complicated by the introduction of 
still larger postal business, and the difficulty which 
strikes me as presenting one of the greatest ob- 
stacles, is the difficulty in the way of training 
men as juniors in the various branches; it is 
difficult for a man whose duty as junior is to 
conduct postal service to learn anything of 
telegraph work, or for one who is engaged in 
telegraph work to acquire a knowledge of the 
postal service. 


4724. Do not you think that if you laid down 
some principle of working the telegraphs in con- 
nection with the working of the Post Office, all 
these minor details would disappear practically 
in the working ?—What I find in practice is, 
that in all very large concerns they are worked 
in separate departments. 

4725. With regard to clerks, I think your 
idea was, that as the clerks became more intelli- 
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gent they might do littie repairs at the telegraph 
stations in connection with the instruments, but 
as a matter of economy and possibly of policy 
also, it would be desirable that the linesmen 
located at different poimts should clean the 
batteries, inspect the instruments, and take 
charge of the line, so as to do what you called 
the dirty work; and that, as I understand, you 
think would be practically the right way of 
continuing to work the telegraph system so far 
as all country places are concerned ?—I believe 
it to be so unless you substitute that which 
would practically amount to a revolution in the 
department; that is to say, instead of cheaply 

aid local agents in the post offices, you substi- 
tuted highly paid clerks; then you get the true 
conditions of comparison with India, and I think 
also with Australia. 

4726. You think the other would be a better 
state of things as matters stand now ?—Yes, I 
think it would, as matters now stand. 


Dr. Cameron. 


4727. In your report you speak of the 
ignorance of the clerks with respect to testing 
operations: ‘ Reverting to the testing illustra- 
tion, we have found, to our surprise, that abso- 
lutely erroneous results are often arrived at and 
recorded, and that self-evident errors so recorded 
pass without notice, simply because the officers 
to whom the duties of action and examination are 
entrusted are, too often, ignorant of the proper 
mode of discharging them ?—It is so. 

4728. What I wished to ask you was what I 
asked Mr. Johnston before, although he could 
not answer me; what is your opinion with refer- 
ence to the feasibility of exchanging the present 
schools of telegraphy for a sort of staff college, 
where inteliigent clerks would receive more scien- 
tific instruction? — I believe that something 
approximating to that scheme might be adopted 
with great advantage; and I may add this, that I 
believe that under the direct supervision of the 
proper technical officer, in London, it might be 


well if you had some kind of special school of an . 


advanced grade, through which you could pass a 
certain number of the more intelligent-and active 
of your clerks, who would receive certificates as 
to their possession of the knowledge imparted to 
them.’ But it must be remembered, after all, that 
avery much smaller quantity of actual knowledge 
fhan your question contemplates is needed for the 
minor operations of the offices scattered through 
the system generally. You hardly need, for the 
work of an office with one or two instruments, 
the attainments that a staff college would im- 
art. 
: 4729. Where did this deficiency which you 
alluded to in your report occur?—I think it 
scarcely refers to deficiencies upon the part of the 
actual clerks at the instruments. I speak of the 
records. It means that the engineering organiza- 
tion itself in the country, as now mounted, is 
imperfect for its purpose; that is to say, that the 
engineering officers, who should check errors of 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 
the kind, we find, in fact, do not do so. The 
remark applied more to the clerical force attached — 
to the engineers than to the clerks in instrument 
rooms. ia 

4730. Do you not say that “the officers to — 
whom the duties of action and examination are — 
entrusted are too often ignorant of the proper — 
mode of discharging them” ?—I only wish to — 
clear myself with reference to the particular kind — 
of officers I am speaking of. I refer to clerks in — 
the Divisional Engineer’s, or the local Superin-— 
tendent’s offices. a 

4731. The Committee have had an officer of ~ 
the Metropolitan Division, and questioned him ~ 
with reference to some recommendations you have — 
made with regard to the Meiropolitan District; 
can you tell the Committee what recommenda- 
tions of yours have been carried out with regard — 
to the district, and what have not?— At this 
moment none of the recommendations in that 
report have been carried out. I believe that the 
secretary has thought it better, in consideration of 
the appointment of this Committee, to hold over — 
any action. 

4732. When was your Report dated ?—The 
first portion was drawn up in January and Feb- ~ 
ruary of this year, and the second portion in 
March. | . 

4733. In your Report you speak about a con- 
ference of telegraph engineers, which took place 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel in 1870?—It 
was a-conference of engineers and surveyors. 

4734, And you refer to some report which 
was drawn up ?—I do. 

4735, Has that been handed in as evidence? 
—I think it has been handed in. 

4736. In the case of telegrams handed in for a 
station after the hours of closing ; are those tele- 
grams ever sent by post when they would arrive 
as soon by post as by wire ?—To say that they 
were never sent by post is more than-I could do 
with certainty. When you say, “after the hour 
of closing,” I presume you mean after the office — 
to which the message is addressed is closed. 

4737. What I mean is this; when the office 
to which the message is sent is closed, and the ~ 
message will be delivered as soon by post as by 
wire, is the message forwarded by post, or kept 
over, and sent by wire ?—I believe it is sent by 
wire, but you must not take my answer as very 
reliable. 

4738. You could not, in that case, tell me 
whether the same form has gone through, anda 
duplicate taken, as when the message is trans- 
mitted by wire ?—I cannot tell, as a matter of 
personal knowledge, what generally happens in 
those cases; but they must be very rare. Let me 
take an illustration. You hand in a message at 
nine o’clock in the evening for some village in 
the country where the office is closed. By the 
time that the office in that village has been 
closed, it is too late to send your letter’ from 
London that night; much the same thing would 
happen everywhere else ; from one circumstance 
or another the cases must be very few, so that 
special provision for them is not called for. 
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4739. You are Postmaster and Manager of 
-Telegraphs in Melbourne, are you not?—I was, 
but I have retired from that post. I have been 
for nearly 20 years in the department. 

4740. I think you are the author of a pamphlet 
which I see is dated 1866, proposing telegraphic 
reform and the union of telegraphs with. the 
Post Office ?---I am, and long before that I had 
been in communication with the Postmaster 
Generals at different times, suggesting the 
same thing. 

4741. With the Duke of Montrose, for 
example ?—Yes. 

4742. Are you generally acquainted with the 
Australian system of telegraphs ?—Yes, I am, 
having been there so long, from almost the first 
of the system being established in Australia. It 
wus through my suggestion that it was combined 
with the Post Office and the charge reduced to 
the uniform rate which is now established there. 

4743. The telegraphs are pretty generally 
diffused in Australia, are they not ?—Yes, they 
are throughout all the colonies. 

4744, Will you state to the Committee what is 
the organisation of the telegraph system in Aus- 
tralia referring to each considerable town; has 
each considerable town sub-offices in connection 
with it?—The organisation is slightly different 
in the separate colonies. There are five different 
colonies, but in Victoria (and I think in the 
others they are following the same system as far 
as can be) the system is this, that in each prin- 

' cipal town there is a postal telegraph office, the 
manager of which superintends the different 
minor offices, and the district is arranged just 
according to the number or group of towns within 
a certain distance around it. 

4745, Then the postmaster of each considerable 
office is a sort of inspector and manager of the 
district sub-offices under him ?—Yes, that is so. 

4746. Is the postmaster responsible both for 
the outdoor and indoor maintenance of instru- 
ments and lines ?—He is not immediately respon- 
sible, but he in all cases is expected to report to 
the head office where any important fault occurs ; 
but in the case of anything which can be attended 
to by the linemen who are counected with the 
office, it isimmediately attended to by them under 
his supervision. 

4747. What I meant was this: are the line- 
men under the direction of the postmaster, or are 
they under the direction of engineers from the 
central oftice ?—The linemen are under the im- 
mediate direction of the postmaster in the country 
districts. ae ae 

4748. For instance, in Melbourne ?— Mel- 
bourne is the central district. We will take 
Beechworth as an example; the linemen at 
Beechworth are immediately under the manager 
of the telegraph office at Beechworth; at the 
same time the postmaster of that place is respon- 
sible to the Melbourne office with regard to the 
duties which he requires from his linemen, and 
makes reports upon all matters that are imme- 
diately required to be done. 

4749. But generally in a country district the 
postmaster maintains all ordinary repairs out of 
doors as well as indoors ?—Yes. 
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4750. Do you require the postmaster then to 
know both the practice and the theory of tele- 
graphy ?—Yes, to know the theory to a certain 
extent, and we appoint no postmasters now who 
are not thoroughly conversant with the practical 
part of telegraphy.. I mean not only as far as 
manipulating the instrument goes, but certain 
elements of electricity which may be required in 
superintending an office and the lines about. 

4751. Has the postmaster to undergo any 
examination in telegraphy before he is appointed ? 
—None are appointed unless they have gone 
through an examination in telegraphy. 

4752. I think that what are equivalent to 
surveyors in this country are called inspectors 
with you, are they not ?— Yes, they are. 

4753. Have you any inspectors under the old 
postal system who are not much acquainted with 
telegraphy ?—Yes, we have some; but others 
again have made themselves to a great extent 
conversant with it. 

4754, Are any new inspectors or surveyors 
appointed to districts without having a thorough 
knowledge of telegraphy as well as postal duties? 
—No; and I believe it is the intention not to 
appoint any inspectors who are not thoroughly 
conversant with the two subjects. ; 

4755. Have you any schools for operators; 
tHat is to say, what we call clerks, you call 
operators ?— Yes, we have schools for the 
operators. 

4756. What do you teach the operators in 
those schools ?—We teach them the elements of 
electricity so far as it may be connected with 
telegraphy and the manipulation of the instru- 
ments, especially a thorough knowledge of the 
manner in which the currents pass through the 
instruments, the way of maintaining the batteries, 
the different causes of error, the way of finding 
them out, and the reasons of faults in lines, and 
so forth. 

4757. You would not be satisfied if the 
education of a clerk was merely as to the 
mechanical use of the instrument, without under- 
standing intelligently what he was doing ?— 
Certainly not; although I do not mean to say 
that there may not be some in the service already 
who are not very conversant with the subject. 

4758. But in any new appointments you are 
very careful?—Yes, we are very careful in 
making new appointments. 

4759. What is the chance of a career for a 
good telegraph operator in the service ?—We 
will take a good telegraph operator first entering 
the service. There are two classes; one, those 
that have passed the Civil Service examination, 
which is something of the same kind as the matri- 
culation examination in the University at Mel- 
bourne; and the other, those that have not passed. 
Those that have not passed are called operators ; 
they enter at a small rate of pay, which is quickly 
advanced according to efficiency in the manipu- 
lation of the instruments, and ultimately have 
the expectation of becoming managers of the 
minor offices. The sub-offices, of which there 
are a great number, have operators in charge 
acting as telegraph officers, but not as superin- 
tendents over other offices; but if a man has 
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passed, or subsequently passes the Civil Service 
examination, he can enter into the highest posi- 
tions in the service. 

4760. Do vou find that these | isa great desire 
on the part of the operators to pass through the 
higher examination ?—Yes, there have been a 
good many cases, where they have; but I think, 
as a rule, they have been content with becoming 
managers of the minor offices. 

4761. Since you introduced a better instruction 
into your schools, and thereby obtained a more 
intelligent class of clerks, have you found any 
diminution in the number of faults in the offices, 
and in the wires?—Very much so. At first, we 
even allowed the managers and postmasters to 
continue in office while being unacquainted with 
telegraphy, but we found that this caused so 
much error and so much expense in the correction 
of faults which really occurred in many cases in 
the office, that a new rule was adopted, and no 
postmasters were allowed to retain their office 
unless they had made themselves fully conversant 
with the elements of electricity, and the necessary 
telegraph knowledge. 

4762, And the economy resulting from such 
better knowledge amongst your postmasters has 
been very considerable, has it not ?—-Yes, it has 
been very considerable, because now in an office 
we are not compelled to have two heavily paid 
officers; one, the postmaster, and the other, the 
telegraph manager, who expected almost the same 
pay as the postmaster who did not understand 
telegraphy, but we have in all offiees a manager 
understanding both duties, with sorters for the 
Post Office and operators for the Telegraph Office 
on comparatively small pay under him. 

4763. I wish from your experience in Australia 
to know whether you have any suggestions to 
make tothe Committee with regard to increasing 
the facilities to the public, or economy to the 
department; first, with reference to the 10-word 
telegrams; have you any experience of them ? 
—I have, and I think that in almost all cases of 
private telegrams, it is fully sufficient to send 10 
words in a message leaving out the address of the 
sender, which is very seldom required, and, when 
necessary, should fairly be paid for as part of the 
message; that would almost reduce the number 
of words in a message to one-half, and enable the 
lines to take double the amount of business. It 


' would also expedite the messages, as each message 


would only take about one-half the time in for- 
warding, and the present staff of clerks would be 
able to transmit double the number of telegrams. 

4764, Have you 10-word ele apt in Aus- 
tralia ?—Yee, we have. 

4765. What is the cost of them?— One 
shilling. 

4766. Is that equivalent to a less sum of 
money in England?—I should think it was 
equivalent to about 6 d. in England. 

4767. Have some experiments been made with 
regard to your Australian telegrams in the way 
of sending them out without envelopes ?—Yes, 
we have tried that, and it is proposed to adopt 
the plan, I believe, throughout the colony. 

4768. Would you explain to the Committee 
how that would act as a saving of time; the ad- 
dress upon your forms is written on the back, is it 
itnot?—As the message comes on the wire, the clerk 
taking off the message instead of writing the name 


and address on the front of the telegram form, - 
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writes it on the back, and then turns over the 
message, and writes the message as usual, and if 
the form is made in such a way as to fold with . 
an adhesive corner, he can close the message 
up. ‘Time is saved in addressing envelopes, 
and the expense of the envelopes is also say, 

which, J think, may be reckoned at nearly © 

4 per cent. upon the gross revenue from the 4 
doiceeecee 4 

4769. Do you refer to the cost of the stationery — 
only ?—No, I mean to say that the saving of — 
clerks’ time and the saving of expense in the 
envelopes will be, I think, equal to 24 per cent. — 
upon the 1s. for the telegram. It would be a — 
saving of nearly 6d. in 20 messages, which would, ~ 
of course, be a saving of 24 per cent. in the gross ~ 
revenue. 

4770. You say that the clerk to whom a tele- 
gram is sent loses no time; because, instead of 
putting the address upon the front, he at once — 
puts it upon the back ?—Yes. 

4771. That the original telegram is sent out 
instead of putting it in an envelope and re- 
addressing it?—-Yes, and also I may say there is 
an advantage in this way, that it promotes the 
secrecy of a telegram. Instead of, as at present, 
the telegrams being conveyed openly by the mes- 
senger, taking them on to the booking clerk — 
to book, and then again to another clerk to write — 
out the address of the envelopes, it is all done by 
the receiver of the telegram at once, and folded 
up. The check is placed upon the exterior in- 
stead of upon the interior of the wrapper. The 
booking clerk receives the telegram closed up; he 
sees nothing of its contents, and it saves entirely the 
time of the clerk who would address the envelope. 
It also, I might say, prevents a class of mistakes 
which, to my knowledge, very often occur in the 
department, that is to say, writing upon the en- 
velope the wrong address, or putting the peloanme: 
in a wrong envelope. 

4772. In such a system you would have no 
duplication of telegrams?—Of course, if you 
wanted a duplicate of a telegram it would be 
taken in the first instance ; before the clerk closed 
it up, it would have to be duplicated on a simi= — 


4773. Have you any special charges for ex- 
press messages in Australia ?—No, we have not, 
one of the reasons for our not requiring to adopt 
the plan of express messages is, that. we have not — 
so large a population in Australia as to rush the 
wires so much as to necessitate the paying of any 
extra charge for any precedence in the matter. 

4774. If you had such a rush, would you 
think such express charges justifiable or advis- 
able ?—I think they would to a certain extent, 
so long as they did not take precedence of other 
messages which had been a certain time in the 
office. 

4775. Have you a double charge for telegrams 
after any hour in the evening, or on Sundays ?— 
Yes, we have an extra charge after eight in the 
evening, or before eight in the morning, and on 
Sundays. 

4776. What is the charge ?—In some of the — 
colonies it is a double charge, and in others half 
as much again. ‘ 

4777. Have you, from your experience, any _ 
suggestions to give to the Committee with refer- 
ence to increased facilities for delivering and col- 
lecting telegrams ei pillar boxes? —Yes, I 

think 
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think that a great amount of facility might be 
afforded for forwarding telegrams by adopting a 
form something similar to the form I have de- 
scribed for a telegram which has been received 
for delivery. Any of the public being able to 
obtain the forms could write the message on it, 
and fold up. ‘The back being addressed in print, 
“To the nearest telegraph office.” This form, 
after affixing the stamp for the charge, could be 
posted either at any of the receiving boxes, or if it 
is found impossible to clear the ordinary receiving 
boxes so often, there might be established a cer- 
tain number of receiving boxes specially for tele- 
grams which should be cleared at least every half 
hour in important parts, or every hour in less 
important parts. That would then have the effect 
of bringing the whole system to the doors of the 
public more than it is at present, because in many 
eases telegrams would be sent if it were very con- 
venient and easy to forward them. Frequently 
the fact of having to send any distance to a tele- 
graph office induces the person who had first 
contemplated the sending of a telegram to say, 
* Never mind, I will send a letter.” 
4778. You wish to make the telegraph,more 
of a domestic institution like the ordinary postal 
‘letter ?—Yes. — ‘ 
4779. And you think that persons with a half 
hour’s clearing of such pillars would be in many 
cases content with such a mode of collection ?— 
Yes. I think the majority of telegrams are not 
of such an urgent character as to necessitate their 
being forwarded within a very short space of 
time. I think if people knew their telegrams 
would be forwarded within an hour it would 
suffice for the great majority of telegrams; those 
that were more urgent would, perhaps, be sent to 
the offices and save the delay. \ 
4780. Do your Australian telegraphs now pay ? 
—Yes, they now pay in Victoria, but they used 
not; they used to be a burden upon the revenue 
while our charges were high; it was a long time 
before I could induce the different treasurers of 
the colony to see the advantage of reducing the 
rate, and at last it was only lowered in a measure, 
but we found the revenue then almost fell off 
from what it was before. ; 
4781. What was the charge previously ?—It 
was a varying charge of 5s.,4s., 3s.,and 2s. 


4782. According to the number of words ?— ~ 


No, not only according to the number of words, 
but according to the distance. © 

4783. What is the charge now?—It was then 
lowered almost uniformly to 2s. and 3 s. 

4784. Did it not pay at that rate ?—It did not 
pay, and we then lowered the charge to 1s., 
which, I thnk, may be reckoned at about the 
same value as 6 d. in England. 

4785. At that rate the service pays better than 
it did under the higher rates?—At that rate the 
service has been made to pay; each year it is 
increasing. / 

4786. Does the Post Office produce a gvod 

revenue independently of the telegraphs ?-—The 
Post Office would have a good revenue but for 
the large amount that we pay as subsidy to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for our English 
letters; we pay them 90,0007. a year, which 
greatly reduces our postal revenue, but exclusive 
of that, our inland postal service pays very well. 
I should wish to say, with regard to reducing the 
rate on telegrams, that we found it brought in 
quite a different class of telegrams, the domestic 
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telegrams; in fact, the telegrams which the gene- 
ral public themselves sent. The reduction of the 
rate brought in so large a number of these that it 
enabled the department to become remunerative,. 
but while the rate was kept up it was only those 
more important telegrams that were compelled to 
be sent that we received, and by reducing the rate 
only a little we found that it did not brine in the 
general public telegrams, while it reduced the rate 
that the ordinary telegrams were usually charged. 
And I really think that it may be looked upon 
in regard to England in somewhat the same licht 
that if the whole public were brought in by re- 
ducing the rate to a lower figure, the servicé would 
become remunerative. 

4787. You think that such a plan would tap a 
new source of supply ?—I do. 


Mr. Cubitt. 
4788. Did you notice any corresponding dimi- 
aution in the number of letters at the time you 
reduced the rate ?—Not the least. 


Mr. John Holms. 

4789. How long is it since this cheap system 
was introduced ?—I think the cheap system was 
introduced in 1870. 

4790. Has the revenue increased year by 
year ?—Yes, it has increased’ year by year. 

4791. Has the Press any exceptional advan- 
tages over the general public ?—Yes, it has con- 
siderable advantages. 

4792. What are those advantages ?—In the 
different colonies there are different systems; 
one is that they charge a half rate, another is 
that 50 words should be sent for the ordinary 
charge of 10 words; but that is not the same 
throughout the colony. 

4793. Which colony do you refer to?—The 
colony of Victoria. 

4794. I think you stated that postmasters 
generally understood telegraphy, or at least that 
you did not appoint new postmasters, unless they 


‘did understand it ?—I think we not only did not 


appoint new ones, but those that did not know 
telegraphy, when it was proposed to combine the 
system, were removed to the head office, and a 
person either forwarded from the head office who 
did understand telegraphy, or the manager of 
the telegraphs, if there was a manager of tele- 
graphs in the district, was appointed postmaster, 
because the duties of a postmaster are very easily 
understood, whereas those of the telegraphs 
require a little longer time. 

4795. Would it not be possible that a post- 
master who did not understand telegraphy, might 
in a short time understand it sufficiently to be 
able to retain his position?—A good deal de- 
pends on the age of the person ; the manipulation 
of the telegraph is not easily learned by men 
over a certain age. 

4796. You suggested that it might be well to 
have a system of sending messages through the 
pillar boxes ?—Yes. 

4797. I suppose in such a case you would have 
a payment by stamps?—Yes, in that case the 
payment would be by stamps. 

4798. Have you a system of payment by 
stamps now in Australia ?—We have. 


Colonel Alexander. 

4799. You stated that more urgent telegrams 
should be dispatched, in priority to others which 
might be sent at a more moderate rate; who is 
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to be the judge of the urgency of the telegram ? 
—-That would be decided by the payment of an 
additional sum upon the telegram. 

4800. Do you think that the public would be 


satisfied with the delay of an hour in the trans-, 


mission of a telegram ?—I think so in most cases ; 
I do not mean delay in the office of an hour, but 
I meant that, if forwarding a telegram at 11 
o’clock, it arrived at its destination by 12 o’clock, 
the public might be satisfied. 

4801. But how can a person be certain that 
his telegram would be sent off within the time 
promised ?—It is never in any case certain, they 
are obliged to take their turn; but arrangements 
should be made to prevent the likelihood of a 
Jonger delay. 

4802. Do not you think that, if such a system 
were adopted, it would give rise to constant com- 
plaints and disputes ?— With regard to the delay 
of an hour, of course it would be only in con- 
nection with the telegrams posted in receiving 
boxes. The persons know themselves when post- 
ing that the receiving box will not be cleared for 
a certain time. I do not refer to those messages 
which will be taken to the telegraph offices, but I 


think that by an additional charge for urgent tele- 


grams, if the office were not allowed to detain 
other telegrams which had already been in the 
office for more than 10 minutes, that would not 
have the effect of causing any dissatisfaction. 


Mr. Ripley. 

4803. You stated that you had schools for in- 
struction for electricity and telegraphy ; would 
you state where those schools exist?—At the 
public library there is a large room at Mel- 
bourne for that purpose, and in cther colonies in 
different rooms which are available for the 
purpose. 

4804. Are those Government schools,?—Yes, 
they are Government schools. 

4805. You could not tell the Committee, per-. 
haps, what number of pupils you have in one of 
those schools ?—At any one given time I do not 
remember more than 20 or 30. 


Yes. 

4807. Weekly or monthly as the case may be? 
—They make a payment, I think, of either one 
guinea or three guineas a quarter; I think the 
charge has been reduced lately to 17. 1s. 

4808. Do the schools practically support them- 
selves ?—I think they do. 

4809. You also stated that the postmasters 
now, before receiving an appointment as such, 
must be examined ?—They must have passed an 
examination at some time. 

4810. Where and by whom?—By the Civil 
Service examiners, and also by the superinten- 
dent of telegraphs; he is the officer generally 
appointed for the purpose of examining in telegra- 
phy and the necessary elements of electricity. 

4811. From whom they -receive a certificate? 
—Yes. 

4812. Could you state the cost per mile of 
laying down the lines in the colonies of Australia 
generally?—I could hardly say, because of 


course the cost per mile is so very different in” 


different parts of the colony. For instance, 
where cartage is high, it enormously enhances the 
cost, and in a country where it is about 1,000 
miles across, and where materials have to be 
carted, the cost is very heavy ; whereas near 


4806. Do those pupils make a payment?— . 
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towns, or near where railways are, the cost is 


less. 
4813. Do you know the extent of mileage of 


telegraph lines now existing in Australia ?—I,_ 
should say from 20,000 to 25,000 miles; that is — 


in the several colonies. 

4814. What was the entire cost of laying those 
lines ?>—One line was a very expensive one; that 
which ran from ‘South Australia to Port 
Darwin. The entire cost in New South Wales. 
for the 7,500 miles in that colony amounted to 
238,129/. The total cost in Victoria for 5,000 
miles, including the building of offices, was 
359,265/. But a great portion of these lines 
were put up when labour was very high in the 
colonies, and under exceptional circumstances. 
Lines are now erected at very much less cost. 


4815. With regard to the rates, you stated, — 


in reply to an honourable’ Member, that the last 
reduction in the rates was in 1870?—It was, I 
believe. 

4816. That was a reduction from 2 s,?—From 
a varied charge of 2s, and 4s. to 1 s. uniformly 
for 10 words, exclusive of the address. 

4817. Does that 10 words include the address 
of the person to whom the telegram is sent ?— 
No, you send 10 words, and you also send the 
name and address of the addressee, but not of the 
sender, 

4818. Are the addresses limited? —Yes, the 
address and signature, must not exceed 10 
words or, if exceeding, must be paid for. 

4819. Can you give the Committee the 
amount of increase from period to period which 
has been the result of the reduction of the 
rates ?—I will give the jot revenues derived 


from telegrams in the three older colonies, New - 


South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, for 
the four periods, 1867-68, when a small reduction 
was made; 1870, when the reduction to 1s. took 
place; and 1874, after a few years’ experience in 
the reduction. 


1867. 1868. 1870. 1871. 
Total Telegraph | £. £. Ber ui 
revenue for ‘ 
the three Co- 70,000 70,189 75,831 | 140,389 
lonies - y ’ 
Total Number (a tate 
"of Messages ) 489,233 ates 821,391 | 1,528,523 


4820. Your telegrams, I presume, are paid by 
stamps being affixed, invariably to the telegraph 
form whether it is in the office or by the sender? 
—Yes. 

4821. Are those special stamps ?—No, they are 
the ordinary postage stamps. 

4822. But still you have no difficulty while 
using postage stamps in ascertaining the amount 
oe ?—No, by charging the Telegraph Office for 
them. 


4823. In your opinion, is not that a verymuch 


more desirable mode of dealing with the matter 
in reference to the public than having two classes 
of stamps ?—I think so. 


/ 


Dr. Cameron. 


4824. You mentioned that the postmasters 
who did not get themselves up in telegraphy 


were not allowed to retain office, and that in — 


certain cases they were drafted to the head office ? 
—Yes, whenever there was room to draft them; 


a 
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if not they were, I think, retired from the ser- 
vice; I do not think there were any really effi- 
cient men for whom they did not find posts in 
the office. 

4825. Any that were not so utilised were re- 
tired ; were they retired on pensions ?—In some 
cases they were retired on pensions, and in some 
cases on allowance, according to the time they 
had been in the service. 

4826. You found it actually cheaper to get rid 
of those postmasters who did not acquire a know- 
ledge of telegraphy, and were not of such ability 
as to render themselves particularly useful in 
other departments than to keep them on?—I do not 
know of many instances of its having been done, 
because at the time we did this we opened also 
postal savings banks, and most of the postmasters 
we had removed from the country for not 
being acquainted with telegraphy, were appointed 
to offices in the Post Office Savings Bank, pro- 
vision was made for them; I do not remember a 
ease in which any man was pensioned off for that 
cause alone. 

4827, What is the superior organization of the 
Post Office?—Under the Postmaster General 
is an officer who holds the rank of Deputy Post- 
master General, and General Superintendent of 
Telegraphs in one person. 

4828. Is it a sine gua non that he should know 
something about telegraphy ?—In this instance 
he does not because he was the Deputy Post- 
master General, prior to that arrangement. In 
New South Wales, the next colony in importance 
to Victoria, there is a secretary to the Post Office, 
and immediately next to him is the Superin- 
-tendent General of Telegraphs. 

4829. And is the Superintendent General of 
Telegraphs. a practical man?—He is a practical 
man. In Victoria, next to the Deputy Post- 

master General, who acts as General Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs, is the Inspector of the Postal 
and Telegraph Service who is a practical Tele- 
graph Engineer. 

4830. Has he practically the control of the 
Telegraph Department ?—No; he has merely the 
practical superintendence of the whole of the 
lines and reports to the head of the department 
who is the Deputy Postmaster General. 

4831. Who, of course, again reports to the 
Postmaster General ?—Yes. 

4832. Roughly speaking, what is the average 
length of line over which a message is sent in 
Victoria ?—Victoria, . although the principal of 
the colonies, is the smallest in area of any of 
them; I do not think in that colony we have 
more than 300 miles, but itis connected with the 
lines of the other colonies; there are about 1,200 
miles of line to Queensland, and about 600 to 
South Australia, andthrough South Australia, it 
is about 1,500 or 1,600 miles to Port Darwin, and 
again through South Australia about 1,200 miles 
or more to Western Australia. 

4833. Is the tariff you speak of, namely, 1 s., 
inter-colonial?—It has been adopted now by 
nearly all the colonies, and the rate of charge is 
1s. for a message to the border of each colony, 
the others charging 1s. to the border of theirs ; 
therefore, a message from Melbourne to South 
Australia would be 2s.; 1s. going to the Vic- 
toria Government, and 1s. to the South Australian 
Government. 

‘4834. Thatis paid at the Office of Receipt, is it 
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not _—That is paid at the Office of Receipt, and 
adjusted at the end of the month. 

4835. Do they allow telegrams received in the 
one colony, to go against the telegrams received 
in the other ?—It adjusts itself in that way. 

4836. There is an account kept of the amount, 
is'there not ?—Yes, there is an account kept of 
the amount. 

4837. In such a colony as Queensland, what 
would be the average length of wire over which 
a message is transmitted?—The towns generally 
surround the principal town within from 20 to 
100 miles, and then gradually other places are 
formed in more distant parts where there may 
happen to be a river or a good coast line, and 
then a series of other towns spring up around 
that. Some of the towns in Queensland must be 
nearly 500 miles apart. 


4838. But I suppose the length over which 
these inter-colonial telegrams are transmitted, 
would be greater than the length over which 
they are transmitted in this country ?—I should 
think so undoubtedly. 

4839. Why I ask you that question is this; 
you have mentioned the 1s. as being about 
equivalent to 6 d. in this country ; do you mean 
on account of the different value of money in this 
country, or on account of the greater length of 
wire over which the message is transmitted in the 
Australian colonies ?—Both ina measure; but I 
am speaking more especially in regard to the value 
of money; the earnings of the working public 
being larger in Australia, the wages higher there 
than here, the estimation of money is less. 


4840. You are aware of the steps which are 
taken in dealing with a telegram in this country in 
this respect, that when a telegram is sent in, it is 
copied out; it is then transmitted and received 
by a clerk who writes it in duplicate, that is to 
say, one copy for the recipient and one for pre- 
servation ; it is then put in an envelope and sent 
out ; how does that compare with the operations 
in Australia ?—We make no copies of telegrams 
whatever, except the ones for delivery ; we think 
it is much more advisable not to do so; that a 
telegram should be as little known as a letter 
passing through; the fewer people who know the 
contents or see or keep a copy of it, the better. 


4841. Do you transmit direct from the copy 
handed in by the forwarder, and send out the 
one copy made by the operator ?—Yes. 

4842. And you do not book the address, do 
you’?— Yes, we enter the address and the name 
from our telegrams; of course we have one copy 
always in the office; the copy that was sent into 
the office. 

4843. Do you use the Morse printing instru- 
ment ?—Yes. 

4844. And you keep the. ribbon ?— Yes, 
we do. 


4845. You eonsiden that. a sufficient check’ 


upon the clerks ?—Yes, I think it is far the best 
check that you can possibly have, because there 
is the message as it was sent. The message which 
was put in for transmission is also in the office for 
reference to if required. 

4846. What do you do in the case ot trans- 
mitted messages, as they are called here; a 
message which is sent to one’ office, read off, and 
then forwarded again ?—That, of course, has to 
be copied by the person who receives it, and 
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then handed to the other officer who has to 
forward it through another wire. . 

4847. Is the form that you use larger or 
smaller than the form used in this country ?—I 
think it is a little larger than the form used in 
this country. 

4848. Has your form all those directions which 
we have upon our form ?—No, we simplify that 
as much as we can, because we think that the 
more like an open sheet of paper it is, the more 
easy it is for the public to understand what they 
are about; because, as a rule, the public are 
rather incapable of understanding a lot of rules 
and particulars. It frightens some people, or 
prevents them from sending telegrams, unless it 
is in as simple a form as possible, like a sheet of 
paper. 

4849. Do you happen to have a copy of your 
form in your possession?—I am afraid I. have 
not. 

4850. You spoke about receiving boxes for 
telegrams ; are you aware that there was a system 
in this country of telegraph cards ?—No, I was 
not aware of that; but I think the cards would 
be objectionable, as not providing for the proper 
secrecy of the telegram, which the forms I pro- 
pose would. 

4851. What sort of telegraph posts do you use 
in Australia ?—Generally where the country 
permits, we use the wood of the native trees, 
but in a great number of parts we are using iron 
posts. ae 

4852. What is the life of a wooden post as 
compared with an iron post?—-I think that a 
wooden post is seldom renewed more than once 
in five or six years, but it depends very much 
upon where they are placed, because there is the 


white ant, and another ant, which very much. 


injure wooden posts in some localities, while in 
others it is not so. 

4853. Wooden posts in Australia should be 
cheaper than in this country, should they not ?— 
In some parts where there are forests, of course 
they are much cheaper, but in other parts where 
the telegraph poles have to be carted any distance, 
they are not cheaper. 

4854. Iron is dearer there, is it not?—IJron 
posts would be dearer there, because they would 
have to be shipped out from here, but the extra 
charge is not very considerable except in the 
matter of cartage to distant parts. 

4855. How do you get your stores in Victoria? 
—By contract. 

4856. Do you advertise for tenders ?>— W'e ad- 
vertise for tenders once a year. 

4857. You get all your stores in that manner 
by advertised tenders ?—Yes, we get all our 
stores by advertising for tenders; we find it very 
much cheaper than when. we sent to the agents 
general. Jam speaking now more particularly 
of Victoria, which is the most important of the 
colonies; some of the other colonies still forward 
orders to the agents general. 

4858. Before the Government took over the 
telegraphs, was that system adopted ?— The 
telegraph system was always under the Govern- 
ment before the Post Office took it over, although 
in a separate department. 

4859. How do you pay the railway fare of 
your linemen ?—In our case, the railways being 
under Government, we give an order for them to 
go free. 
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4860. On any section of the line?—Yes; that 
isin consequence of the railways being under. 
Government, but I may mention that where 
coaches are stillin existence, where there are not 
railway lines, we make it a provision in the con- 
tract for carrying the mails that they shall always 
also give a free passage to any inspector, lineman, 
or person connected with the telegraph, who may 
be required to go up to inspect. 

4861. Does there present itself to you any im- 
pediment in the way of a similar system being 
adopted upon railways in this country in the case 


_ of the telegraph system ?—No, I think it should 


be adopted. We found that it did not increase 
in the least the price we had to pay for the car- 
riage of mails, 

4862. You spoke of the high rates not paying ; 
I suppose that was owing to lack of business ?—_ 
Yes. Al 

4863. And to the wires remaining idle during 
a portion of the day ?—Yes. . 

4864. At that time, I suppose, it struck you 
that the same amount of wire, and the same 
amount of clerks, coulddo a very much larger 
amount of work ?—Yes. 

4865. Acting upon that idea, you lowered the 
rates ?—Yes. 

4866. The result was probably that the cost per 
message was diminished almost in the proportion 
of the reduction of the rates ?—I should say it 
would be so on most of the lines, excepting those 
where there was already a good.press of busi- 
ness. . 

4867. What was the number of words that 
were transmitted at the high rate ?—Ten words. 

4868. The same as at present >—Yes. 

4869. The average price would probably be 
about 2s. 6d., would it not?—Yes; the average 
price would be about 2s. 6d., or somewhat 
higher. 

4870. As the telegraphs did not pay with this 
average price of 2s. 6d., it is evident, is it not, 
that each message must have cost 2s. 6d., and 
something more ?—You must not take it in this 
way. At that time we were not combined with the 
Post Office; therefore we had highly-paid officers at 
each of the towns as managers of the telegraphs ; 
now we have altered all that. It is under the 
management of the Post Office; the postmaster 
is an efficient manager of the telegraphs; he gets 
paid by the Post Office, and we only have to pay 
a certain number of operators and linemen ac- 
cording to the size of the office, and those epera- 
tors and linemen are in nearly.all cases capable 
of assisting, in times of pressure, the business of 
the Post Office; therefore it has immensely re- 
duced the cost of the service. 

4871. In making the balance-sheet for the 
telegraph system, do you not make a certain charge 
for accommodation in the Post Office; a charge 
for interest, and so on?—Not where the Telegraph 
Office has been simply removed to the Post Office, 
and no additional accommodation put up. There 
was no reason to charge to the Telegraph Office 
any sum in that case, because we had not in- 
creased the price which was being already paid 
for the Post Office. hig 

4872. In making out your telegraphic account, 
do you credit yourself with the sum which would 
be paid by the Government departments for 
messages sent by them if they had not the power 
of franking ?—-No, we keep a separate account; © 
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we keep an account of the number of messages 
sent by the public, and the amount derived from 
it, and of the number sent by the Government, 
and the charge which would have to be paid 
by them if they were not allowed to frank ; but 
uP do not consider that as part of the revenue 
which I say pays now, and did not pay 
before; it would pay better very much; but 
all along we allowed the Government messages 
to go free; but in a case like England, 
where the telegraph system formerly was not 
under Government. you ought to take credit for 
the amount of telegrams forwarded by the 
Government. In some of the colonies this has 
been so fully recognised that the Government are 
regularly charged, and pay for the telegrams 
which they send; that practice has not been 
adopted in Victoria, because we thought it use- 
less to go to the expense of selling stamps to the 
Government, when the Government would again 
have to be re-credited with the amount derived 
from the sale. 

4873. Have you a similar account with the 
Post Office ?—No, the Government frank their 
letters by a stamp outside; we keep an account 
of the number of the letters, but not of the cost of 

them ; in most cases Government letters are over 
the single rate. 

4874, What was the average cost of the 
messages, roughly speaking, after the telegraph 
system was worked in connection with the Post 
Office, before the last reduction which you 
spoke of ?—— 

4875. When was the Post Office first worked 
in connection with the telegraph system ?—It was 
partially commenced to be worked in connection 

with the telegraph system in 1864; but I do not 


think that it was fully so worked until 1870 or. 


1871. 
Mr. Leveson Gower. 


4876. I suppose the proportion of telegraphic 
messages to letters is much greater in Australia 


Mr. C. H. B. Patery, called in 


Chairman. 


4884. THE evidence which we have before us 
with regard to the Press has divided itself natu- 
rally into two parts: the loss to the Post Office 
by the system of running the words together in 
counting, and the averaging, and the loss to the 
Post Office by the twopenny rate; I wish to ask 
you with regard to both of those points. With 
regard to the first you think you have power 
to deal with that under the Act ?—Yes; we think 
we are perfectly able under the Act, to carry it 
out. mie 

4885. What was the reason of your deferring the 
change from the Ist of April when you intended 
to introduce it?—-In consequence of the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, we thought it better not 
to carry it out until after the Committee had 
reported. 

4886. Mr. Lovell stated to the Committee, 
that in 1870 the question of running messages 
together and averaging, was raised by the Press 
Association, and that the point was conceded by 
the Post Office; upon that occasion, did the 
Press Association contend that they were justi- 
fied in asking that by the Act?—No, they did 
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than it is in England ?—I do not know the pro- 
portion in England. 

4877. Would it not naturally be so from the 
greater length of distance which the message has 
to be transmitted ?—I should say it ought to be 
so, but I could not be sure without further 
information. I think in Australia it varies in 
the different colonies in the proportion of about 
1 to 180 to 1 to 250. 


4878. When the charge for telegrams was re- 
duced, did that affect sensibly the number of 
letters ?—Not sensibly in the least; on the con- 
trary ; but [ should mention that Australia is a 
very progressive place, therefore each year the 
number of letters would rather increase in any 
case; but I should not think the increase in tele- 
grams could possibly sensibly affect the number 
of letters. 

4879. Did I understand you to state that the 
Telegraph and Post Office accounts were 
kept quite separate?—Yes, although we only 
use the ordinary stamp to pay the tele- 
graphic messages, still we keep an account 
of how many of those stamps are used for tele- 
grams. 

4880. From which department does the Govern- 
ment receive the largest amount of revenue ?— 


From the Post Office. 


4881, And there is a very great extension of 
the telegraph system going on continually, is 
there not ?—There is. 


4882. Upon what principle is that extension 
made; is an extension only made when there is 
a prospect of its beimg remunerative ?—Yes, and 
an office is not opened at any particular place 
wheré there is any fear of its not being remune- 
rative without the people in the district guaran- 
teeing a certain sum. 


4883. Is that often put in practice ?— Almost 
always, and we find that the people readily come. 
forward to guarantee the money. 
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not. { think I might read to the Committee the 
grounds upon which the Press Association asked 
that the running together and counting might 
be adopted. This is a letter signed by Mr. 
Lovell as manager on behalf of the chairman 
and committee of management; it is dated the 
6th of October 1869, and is addressed to Mr. 
Scudamore. One of the paragraphs /is, “ And 
inasmuch as it is of the utmost importance that 
all the intelligence supplied by the Association, 
should reach its destination at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, each class of news will be sent, 
not in one continuous telegram, but in several 
separate telegrams; Reuter’s news, for instance, 
will be forwarded for transmission, scrap by 
scrap, in three kinds as it comes in;” by three 
kinds, meaning: 1. The full supply to the larger 
newspapers of all news forwarded by Reuter. 
2. A condensed supply which is sent to 
the smaller newspapers; and 3. A summary 
which is sent to the Exchanges. “ Parlia 
mentary news will be furnished, sheet by sheet, in 
two kinds, as it is written out;” that supply is 
divided into two kinds for the same reason; the 
py4 fuli 
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full for the larger newspapers, and the small for 
the smaller newspapers. “ Sporting and general 
news will follow the same rule. And here arises 
a difficulty. In all probability, not one of the 
telegrams above referred to, will be capable of 
being counted into exact groups of 75 or 100 
words; some will make 10 or 20, or 40 or 50 
words each; others will make 80 or 100, or 120; 
if, therefore, each telegram is charged as a sepa- 
rate message, the Association and its customers 
will be serious losers on each day’s transactions. 
In this difficulty the Association propose, that all 
telegrams sent under each separate head between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., and all the tele- 
grams sent under each separate head between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and'9 a.m.”; in the one case it is 
75 words, andin the other 100 words, “should be 
counted not as separate messages, but as one 
continuous message.” “ This proposition is based, 
as the Association believes, on fairness, and they 
are of opinion that the carrying out of it, while 
bringing the news service up to the highest point 
of efficiency and cheapness, would also facilitate 
the transaction of the business of the Telegraph 
Department. The following, among others, may 
be stated as the Association’s reasons for these 
beliefs. 1. The Act provides that the news 
service shall be charged during the day at the 
rate of 1s. per 75 words for the first transmission, 
and 2d. for every re-transmission, and during the 
night at the rate of 1s. per 100 words for the 
first transmission, and 2d. for every re-trans- 
mission. If, however, each scrap of news sent 
be taken as one message, and that scrap consists 
of only half the stipulated number of words, the 
cost of transmission would practically be doubled, 
and this doubling of the cost of transmission over 
all the news supplied by the Association to all 
their customers, would, in all probability, raise 
the Association’s tariff to something like 25 or 30 
per cent. beyond the charges now made by the 
telegraph companies. If, on the other hand, each 
sort of news sent at the day rate be taken as one 
message, and each sort at the night rate at one 
message, the payment of the few odd words re- 
maining over and above the gross totals of the 
several sheets making up such messages, would 
not very heavily increase the rate as fixed by the 
Act.” And then their second reason goes on to 
say, “2. There is but one other plan, so far as 
the Association can see, of avoiding the difficulties 
above pointed out, and to adopt that, would be to 
seriously impair the efficiency of the news ser- 
vice, and greatly to embarrass the department. 
The plan referred to would be to detain the 
several kinds of news in the offices of the 
Association till the gross number of words 
amounted to a sum which could be sent in one 
long message without material loss. But this 
would, on the one hand, delay the transmission 
of important news beyond all reasonable limits, 
_and on the other, block the wires of the depart- 
ment for unduly long periods.” There is nothing 
in that letter, therefore, saying that they base the 
arrangement of mixing together and averaging 
messages upon the wording of the Act. 

4887. I will refer you to the evidence of Mr, 
Taylor; Mr. Taylor, in Question 3901, and that 
which follows, stated that the Press in their 
negociations, sought no favour or no remission of 
the then existing charges; that under the com- 
panies a short message counted as a whole one; 
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do you consider that the proposal of the Post 
Office is to the same effect as this? —We think it 
is exactly what the cumpanies gave them, and 
from which they wish to have no remission. 

4888. You do think so?—We shall charge 
them 1s. if it is 75 words, or if it is 24 words, 
and that was the practice which the old com- 
panies followed. 

4889. Mr. Saunders, in answer to Question 
4047, and the following questions, stated that the 
Post Office loses considerably by what he called — 
gratuitous messages ; what do you say in refer- 
ence to that?—We lose very largely by gratuitous 
messages. 
sporting messages. We delivered last year in one 
case 1,640 messages for the sum of 1/. 15s. 2d., 
or at the rate of about a farthing each. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 
4890. Why did you do that?—Under this 


arrangement. In that case eight messages were 
sent for 2 d. to each subscriber. 


Chairman. 


4891. Then you agree with Mr. Saunders that 
it would be fair to the Post Office to alter that 
practice ?—Most certainly. 

4892. Turning again to Mr. Lovell’s evidence, 
I understand him to dispute the accuracy of the 
heavy cost, which you stated, 1 think, was about 
3,000 /. a year for account keeping, and he stated 
that it-had been proposed that the Press Associa- 
tion should pay for one clerk 130/. a year to meet 
their share of the cost; what was the reason of 
the great difference between those statements ?-— 
The sum of 1302 a year was named by Mr. 
Scudamore as the cost of clerks’ time engaged in 
copying out the Press Association’s account ; not 
in making out the account. 

4893. Will you describe the manner in which 
the accounts are now made up ?—I have here an 
account for one week, ending the 9th October 
1875, sent to the ‘“ Central News,” anda similar 


one for the same wéek sent to the Press Association 


(producing the same). The account shows, 


/“ Messages handed in in London, and _trans- 


mitted,” say for general news to subscribers for 
No. 4 Service. On Monday the general news is 
sent to a certain number of subscribers; on the 
Tuesday to a different set of subscribers; every — 
day varying; the principal and largest supply 
being on Fridays. A message is handed in by the 
* Central News,” unaddressed, and is prepared for 
transmission in the Intelligence Department, is 
then telegraphed to the country, received at the 
various offices, and sent out for delivery; a copy 
of each message, so sent out to the newspapers 
and subscribers is forwarded to London by the 
following day’s post, and when received in London 
is checked against a list, to see that every sub- 
seriber entitled to the news receives it.. The 
number of words is counted, and checked to see that 
each subscriber gets the whole amountof news that 
he is entitled to, and in consequence the time and 
labour expended upon these accounts is enor- 
mous. Tomake out even one account for a week 
of course takes a very large amount of time. 
4894, And for that reason you propose that 
messages should be prepaid ?—Yes. 

4895. I do not know whether you observe that 
Mr. Saunders, in his evidence, handed in a form 
of account of the previous day’s messages, which, 
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e stated, had been prepared in two or three 
ours, and which a single clerk in the Post Office 
ight check in the same time?—Y es, but we believe 
nd are prepared, so soon as counting together and 
veraging is done away with, that he shall be 
ble, upon each message being handed in, to state, 
rithout any hesitation, the amount of money to 
e prepaid upon that message; the clerk receiy- 
ig the message could, by simply turning to a 
aper, which he would have in the office, say how 
auch had to be prepaid. By that means we 
hould get rid of all account keeping and also save 
he time that Mr. Saunders states our clerks would 
e occupied in checking the account showing the 
harges for the transmission of those messages. 

4896. What would that save a vear; 3,000 /. 
year ?—IJ think about three or four clerks at 
he outside would be necessary to keep those 
eturns. iar 

4897. That would be a few hundreds a year? 
—Yes. ; 

4898. Now, to go to the second division of the 
ubject, you have no doubt cbserved that Mr. 
4ovell has denied altogether your estimate that 
he Post Office loses 20,0007. a year by press 
vork, and he did so upon two statements ; first 
e said that the old telegraph companies charged 
t the rate of 2s. 7 d. per 1,000 words, and that 
he charge of the Post Office is really at the rate 
f 2s. 10d. per 1,000 words, and that, therefore, 
f the old telegraph companies paid, your higher 
ate ought to pay; what is your answer to that ? 
—In his calculation he only took the rate paid 
yer 1,000 words for news transmitted under the 
ontract system with the companies, leaving out of 
he account altogether the amount paid for special 
nessages; that is to say, the rate varying from 1s. 
o 4s. per 30 words by day, and 40 words by 
light. As we have a uniform rate, the press have 
rained very largely, both by the uniform rate and 
yy the greater number of words that they can 
end at that rate. Mr. Lovell also omitted to 
tate that, under the old telegraph companies 
lews was sent when it was most convenient to 
he companies to send it; that is to say, when 
he wires were clear from other work; the only 
ews that the companies did send nearly at the 
ime it was sent in were such things as the altera- 
ion of the bank rate, and the results of great 
aces, and news of the utmost importance ;_ stock 
nd market reports, for instance; all other news 
vas left for convenient opportunities. The great 
ost to us of newsis the cost of delivery. The com- 
yanies sent out the news when convenient, sending 
ut several batches of news by one and the same 
messenger; we, as far as possible, send out the 
messages separately, not waiting till we get a 
arge quantity to send out by the boy taking out 
he messages ; another of the reasons for the in- 
sreased cost is, that the companies sent only one 
ervice of any kind of news; whereas, at the pre- 
ent time, we send, of every piece of general or 
oreign news for the Press Association, three 
lasses of news; for the Central News from two 
0 three classes; and we send in addition special 
messages relating to same event; so that, conse- 
juently, taking the case of Hull, we are sending 
1» scrap of news five, six, and even seven times 
over ; and that is so all over the country. 

4899. The second argument in Mr. Lovell’s 
svidence, I think, related to the profit which you 
make under the special wire system, and the 
aumber of words which could be transmitted ; 
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what have you to say to that ?—The statement 
which he made with regard to the transmission of 
words by special wires is, no doubt, pretty accu- 
rate, but it must be remembered that those words 
are transmitted continuously ; whereas for news 
sent to the country we have to keep the office 
open from 5 in the morning until 3 the next 
morning, and we get the same number of words, 
perhaps, which is sent over a special wire during 
six or seven hours distributed over the 22 hours, 
during which the office is kept open; consequently 
the cost to the department is much greater than 
the cost of transmitting a similar amount of words 
over special wires. We have also to take into 
consideration the amount paid for the delivery 
of the messages, for stationery, and for office 
accommodation, and also for the maintenance 
and way-leave of the wires over which the 
messages go. In my calculation of the profit 
which the Post Office made from special wires, 
no charge was made against the special wire for 
the cost of the maintenance of the wire, or the 
cost of the way-leave, inasmuch as it might be 
argued that that wire must necessarily be in exist- 
ence for private messages during the day, and that 
if we did not?let it for use as a special wire during 
the night we should still have the same charges 
to pay for maintenance and way-leave. I think 
we might really charge part of such cost of main- 
tenance and way-leave against the rental paid for 
a special wire, and if so the profit would be less. 

4900. Mr. Saunders in his evidence, drew at- 
tention to the striking fact that now under the 
Post Office, the news agencies receive from the 
public about 60,000 Z., and that the old telegraph 
companies only received 24,000 Z.; do you agree 
with that ?—I presume the first figure is correct ; 
I have not the means of knowing what the agen- 
cies do actually receive. As regards the 24,0001, 
however, I find that in 1868, the telegraph com- 
panies received 32,3187., or 8,000/. more than 
stated by Mr. Saunders. 

4901. Was that 32,318 /. for a contract supply 
of news only ?—No, it included about 2,000 /. for 


special news, so that they sent under contract 


30,000 7.; and the Press Association and other 
agencies are now paying us from about 30,000 2. 
to 32,000 /. a year for the transmission of news. 

4902. Or very nearly the sum paid in the last 
year but one of the telegraphic companies’ 
existence ?— Yes. 

4903. Mr. Taylor stated in his evidence that 
he used to get for his own pauper a column of 
news at the cost of about 11. 1s.; were you 
aware that he obtained it at this rate?—I was 
very much astonished to hear him make that 
statement, and I find that that was the cost of the 
reporting only, the cost of transmission was in 
addition to that. 

4904. Are you sure that that did not include 
transmission ?—I am informed so by the officer of 
the Intelligence Department of the old com- 
panies now in the service of the Post Office who 
rendered the account. 

4905. You do not know it of your own know- 
ledge ?——I do not. — 

4906. An honourable Member of the Com- 
mittee drew your attention to the fact, or asked 
you whether it was not much cheaper to trans- 
mit an identical message to a great many ad- 
dresses, than to. transmit separate messages 
according to your new proposal. Since you 
have made so much use of the automatic appa- 
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ratus, is not that the case ?—Yes, it is cheaper ; 
but not to the extent the honourable Member 
thought it would be. We conceive that the use 
of the automatic instrument is really as great 
a benefit to the press as it is to the Post Office, 
inasmuch as the quantity of news now sent could 
not possibly be transmitted, except by the use of 
the automatic apparatus. But take the case 
which Mr. Saunders quoted, the case of No. 7 
service, which he said went to 324 subscribers. 
I find that of those subscribers, only 69 get their 
news by the Wheatstone Automatic. From 
London we send news by the Wheatstone Auto- 
matic to 22 towns only. The whole of the 
other subscribers, 255 in.154 different towns, 
require to have their news retransmitted to them 
by the ordinary means. 

"4907. In the evidence of Mr. Lovell, for the 
Press Association, he stated that his association 
lost 4,500 2, per annum by your refusing to give 
supplies to hotels, and that you lost 2, 000 l. per 


annum by the same refusal; what do you say to 


that ?—We lost, as he states very truly, the 
2,000 l., the amount paid to us by the company, 
but on a other hand, we saved nearly 3,000. 
in all by diminishing the expenses. It was, of 
course, impossible in the case I quoted just now 
for the department to make any profit out of 
delivering a message for transmitting by wire 
and delivering which the sum of ba only was 
aid. 

e 4908. Have you recouped your loss at all by 
hotels taking messages at full rates?— Yes, we 
think we shall recoup the whole of the loss this 
year, inasmuch as the hotels are taking very 
largely private messages. The great increase 
which has taken place ‘this year in the number of 
messages sent from racecourses has been mainly 
due to messages sent to hotels. 

4909. Will you state again what were your 
reasons for stopping the supplies to weekly 
papers, except on the day of publication ?—We 
found that the weekly papers were making im- 
proper use of the news supplied to them; they 
were using it for posting up outside their offices 
when they received it, consequently we lost the 
messages which would otherwise have been sent 
to the town by some person who was interested 
in the matter. The messages were used for the 
private information of friends of the newspaper 
proprietors; and we had also reason to believe that 
having stopped the supply to hotels many pro- 
prietors of weekly newspapers had proposed to 
obtain sporting news, and to disseminate it in the 
towns, although not printing it in the news- 
papers. 

4910. Several of the witnesses stated that there 
had been serious complaints of the manner in 
which the Post Office transmitted news. Have 
you had many of those complaints?— No, I am 


glad to be able to say that the number of com- 


plaints is comparatively few, having regard to 
the great quantity of news that we do transmit. 
I think Mr. Harper, in one instance, stated that 
the weekly paper suffered on account of the de- 
lays, but he afterwards stated that remark had 

reference to 1870, and not to the present year, 
and what was true in 1870 I do not think is true 
now as regards delays. 

4911. A suggestion was made by Mr. Taylor 
that you might produce considerable economy by 
allowing the news to be sent for instead of being 
delivered ?—I think some economy might be 
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effected by that plan, but very little. It has | 
been stated that some newspapers are pre \ 
to send for their news, but I cannot hardly think ~ 
that clubs, or institutes, or exchanges, would send — 
for the news, and therefore we should still have — 
to keep the boys for delivering to sen 
other than newspaper proprietors. 

4912. Would you have to keep as many ?— } 
Not quite as many, perhaps, but I do not think 
that there would be a very large diminution, —__ 

4913. But Mr. Taylor and Mr. Lovell sug- 
gested that news might be transmitted in such a 
manner as to cause less break in the ordinary — 
service of the telegraph; have you taken that 
into consideration ONNen I think it might be 
done ; but still I think the press would not like 
it. That very quotation from the letter which I — 
read just now from Mr. Lovell, of October 1868, 
pointed out that very difficulty, that the news — 
would be sent at such intervals as might not give — 
what the newspapers required. There are at the — 
present time complaints arising from the non- — 
immediate transmission of news. The proprietors 
say they are beaten by private messages, and that — 
the newspapérs require to have the news as_ 
quickly as private subscribers in towns. 7 

4914. Mr. Saunders, in answer to Question © 
4102, suggested that you might obtain revenue 
by supplying news to private persons; what 
have you to say with regard to that ?—I think ~ 
very great difficultywould arise in knowing 
what was to be sent under the term of news. 
For instance, upon a change in the bank rate, 
all messages which are now sent by stockbrokers — 
might be then sent at the reduced rate, instead — 
of at the 1s. rate, and we should lose consider-— 
ably. I cannot see that the Post Office would 
benefit at all by allowing messages to be, sent tox} 
private subscribers at press rates. 

4915. Do you think that im such classes of 
news as Mr. Saunders suggested, the Post Office © 
should be the collectors of the news as well as 
the transmitters of it?—No, I do not think so. I © 
think there would be the difficulty of the bias — 
which might be thought to be given, as I pointed — 
out before, by a Liberal or Conservative Govern= 
ment, and newspapers especially, I think, would q 
not like that. : 

4916. If there were difficulties arising from thee 
Post Office refusing to transmit news at the loss — 

which you still maintain of 20,0007, do you see 
any objection to the press putting up their own 
wires?—I think that the press putting up their 
own wires would benefit only the larger papers, 
and would naturally stop the supply of news to : 


the smaller newspapers. It is impossible to) 
think that the press would themselves take news — 
to the small country newspapers; and the conse- 
quence would be that newspapers of that class 
would entirely disappear. 

4917. Mr. Saunders took exception to your 
estimate of the cost of sending news to Hull; — 
have you reconsidered your estimate ?—I have 
carefully gone through it again, and I see no — 
reason to alter it. 
4918. You still hold the figure you gave us as 
representing the cost of transmitting news there ? 
—I do. I have also examined it against Mr. 
Saunders’ own estimate. 

4919. Will you explain your own estimate ?— 
My estimate of the cost of transmission of news 
to Hull was made up of nine separate items; first, 
the cost of supervision in the secretary’s ‘office, j 
that 
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that is to say, the cost of the branch of the 
telegraph department of the secretary’s office 
which deals with press work. I have taken a 
proportionate part of that cost as the amount 
chargeable against Hull, 

4920. What proportion have you taken?— 
£.216s.4d. Then I have taken an amount for 
account keeping, also in proportion to the news 
taken by Hull; that I make 10/2. 19s. 74. ; 
next, a similar proportion of the cost of the 
Intelligence Department— that is the department 
in London which receives the news from the 
Central News or Press Association, and. also 
special messages for transmission to Hull--that 
amount is 11. 14s. 8d; next, supervision and 
manipulation in the Central Telegraph Office; 
that | make 250/. a year; and that item I have 
gone into very carefully; between six in the 
morning, or rather five in the morning; six 
o’clock I have taken it, although news begins to 
be sent to Hull at five o’clock ; between six 
o’clock and nine o’clock [ have calculated the pro- 
portion of the clerks’ wages, the punching clerks’ 
wages, and supervision, and make for the three 
hours the sum of 2s. 9d. per diem. Then, 
between nine o'clock and six o’clock, that is 
during the busy time of the day, I take the proper 
proportion of the clerks’ wages; females are em- 
ployed then; the wages, again, of the punching 
clerks and the supervision, making that 3s. 53d. 
per diem. Then, between six o’clock and three 
o'clock in the morning, similarly, only that male 
clerks are then employed instead of female 
clerks; punching clerks and supervision again ; 
I raake that 8 s. 33d.; making the total for each 
say 14s. 6d., and for five days of the week, 
(11.12s.6d. Then, on Saturday, it is the same 
between six in the morning and nine o’clock, and 
between nine and seven. When the transmission 
of news ceases it is a little more; because it was 
only until six o’clock that I took it before ; 
making the cost, for the Saturday 6s.3d. Then 
on Sunday, although the office is open for a 
shorter period, on Sunday night a very large 
quantity of news is sent for the Monday morning 
papers. Taking the same proportions, | make 
the cost to be 7s. 10d.; altogether the cost for 
the week amounts to 4/. 5s. 7d. for clerks’ 
wages and for supervision, at the Central Station. 
Taking that for the year, the total cost is 
2221. 10s. 4d.; my estimate, you will find, is 
2501. The difference between those amounts 
is for “the superior supervision of the office 
generally, and for the cost of light and fuel 
and accommodation. The next item is the item 
of 4701., for the work of the receipt of news at 
Hull; that has been worked out in the same 
way, but the cost is greater; I worked it out 
upon a different basis, soas to see if the calcula- 
tions would tally. I have ascertained the number 
of words transmitted to Hull in ordinary messages 
and in news messages, and I find that the pro- 
portion in ordinary messages is something like 
62,000 words dealt’ with, and in press words 
11,000 words dealt with during an average day. 
Then I find also at Hull that the circuits are 
occupied with press work, as compared with 
ordinary work, rather more than 30 per cent. 
over two London circuits; less over the circuits 
of Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, and Newcastle, 
but still a certain proportion there. Those 
figures, if I had worked them out exactly, would 
have made the cost at Hull, inclusive of mes- 
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senger service, nearly 700/.a year. We have 
taken off a certain proportion of that, so as to 
bring the amount very well within the mark, and 
pony put down the amount I have stated, namely, 

4921. But with regard to the estimate you 
have given for Hull, is that an office which is 
peculiarly expensive for the purpose of press 
work ?—It is more expensive for the purposes of 
press work than some other offices. Now the 
messenger service is taken at 1042. I have the 
number of messages which were dealt with at 
Hull in the week ending the 27th May, and I 
find that we delivered 1,092 messages by 853 dif- 
ferent services of boys. The boys are paid 3d. a 
docket, and the cost, at that rate, would be for the 
year (for it is an average week) 128/.; I have 
taken only 1047. in my estimate. The next sum 
is the proportionate cost of way-leave with interest 
on capital sum for putting up the wires and 
instruments. We make that 1591 6s. 4d. I 
stated before, that the press work occupied about 
30 per cent. of the wires from London, but I have 
only taken 25 per cent. of the cost of the wires; 
therefore that is below the actual cost. The next 
item is stationery, 21/. 17s. 8d.; fuel, light, and 
incidental expenses, 244; making a total of 
1,055 7. 3 s..7 d, 

4922. Have you any reason to believe that the 
Hull establishment is too large for the work 
done, or too expensive ?—No, I think not. We 
think the Hull office is a fairly worked cffice, and 
not an expensive office. 

4923. Have you compared at all the relative 
expense of different offices doing the same amount 
of work?—In making the establishment of an 
office we work to a certain scale, and we reject 
any proposition which will bring the office above 
a fixed scale. 

4924. Are you aware of any extraordinary 
differences between offices doing the same amount 
of work?—The difference can all be explained. 
There is a difference at first sight, but not in 
reality. 

4925. It was stated that whilst the proposals 
of the Postmaster General were framed so as to 
obtain 30,000 7. increased revenue to cover the 
loss, your new charges would cost the Press 
Association alone 59,512 /., which was far more 
than you propose to obtain; what have you to 
say upon that point ?—That calculation, as far as 
I can make it out, appears to be based upon the 
supposition that the whole amount of news which 
is now sent will continue to be sent. We believe 
that a great deal of news (in that we are borne 
out by the newspaper proprietors themselves) is 
sent which is of no use. No doubt if the charge 
was raised the amount sent would be reduced, 
aud the news would also be sent in a more con- 
densed form, and be equally good for the pro- 
prietors of newspapers. 

4926. You recollect that Mr. Taylor stated 
that a good deal of news sent by the old tele- 
graph companies went into the waste paper basket; 
do you think that a good deal of the news sent 
by the Post Office goes to the same place ?—I 
fancy there is very little doubt that it does so 
now. Ihave with me some extracts from some 
newspapers bearing upon the point. Here is one 
from the “ Freeman’s Journal,” dated 9th March 
1876, in which it says, “The fact is, that the 
department, and the better class of papers as well, 
are both oyer-pressed with these cheap duplicate 
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telegrams. We suppose we pay for about ten 
times as many as we print. Though we get them, 
and pay for them, so as to insure having the 
best news from every quarter, we regard them 
rather as a nuisance, and would be glad to have 
them reduced in quantity.” 

4927. Do you think that on the whole that 
would be the case, that men would pay for what 
they do not want?—I think so, because reporters 
make it a practice to send news upon the chance 
of its being taken. A reporter the other day 
stated that he was in the habit of speculating upon 
that chance, and only charged the newspapers the 
rate for telegraphing. The “ Glasgow Herald” 
only this week states, ‘‘ There is not a leading 
provincial paper in the kingdom the sub-editorial 
room of which is not littered in the small hours 
of the morning ankle deep with rejected tele- 
graph flimsy ;” and I see also that Mr. Taylor’s 
newspaper, the “ Manchester Guardian,” gives 
the following: “ The press tariff of 1s. for 
every 100 words transmitted during the night, 
and a like sum for every 75 words transmitted 
during the day, Lord John Manners does not 
propose to disturb; but he recommended that 
there should be a re-adjustment of the charge 
made for forwarding copies of the same messages 
to different addresses. The existing arrange- 
ment is a most liberal one. The charge is 2d. 
per 100 words for each copy wherever it may be 
sent. As we understand the memorandum, what 
is now proposed is that when such copies are 
intended only for two or more newspaper offices 
in the same town the present rate should be 
continued ; when on the other hand they are to 
be more widely distributed, say among the offices 
of Liverpool and Leeds as well as those of 
Manchester, each town is to be treated as if the 
message were addressed exclusively to it.” 

4928. Have you observed that all the witnesses 
who attended on behalf of the Press Associations 
admitted that it would be fair if there were a 
positive loss proved that that loss should be 
covered, but that they would prefer that it 
should be by an increase of the 2d. rate instead 


of by the Post Office proposal of charging 1s. for’ 


each distinct message ?—Yes, I think that all the 
witnesses agreed in that. 

4929. What do you say as to that ?—If the 
Committee consider that the news should be given 
to the newspapers at a rate not more than sufh- 
cient to cover its cost, I think it could be 
arranged: that the copy rate should be raised so 
as not to hurt the small newspapers, as it has 
been pointed out they will be hurt by this large 
increase. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


4930. Did I understand you rightly as meaning 
that the raising of the copy rate would not affect 
the system, whereas the other proposal might ?—- 
Yes. Mr. Lovell pointed out the difficulties of 
carrying out the tariff under the other system. 


Chairman. 


4931. Mr. Saunders made a suggestion which 
struck me as being sensible, namely, to apply 
what he called the service system to private 
messages; what do you say with regard to that? 
—The difficulty of carrying that out would be, 
that if we did it for Mr. Saunders we must do it 
for any one who sends out a sufficient number of 
messages, and we should be unable, in a very 
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short time, to do it without great risk of con- 
fusion arising. At present we send news under 
a short heading, say “Central Press, No. 7 
Service.” I am afraid that after a short time, 
unless we sent a large number of different dis- 
tinguishing signals with them, which would come 
to very nearly the same thing as the addresses, — 
the clerks would be quite unable to say to whom 
the messages were to be delivered. 

4932. You gave the Committee evidence that — 
the amount received for special messages from 
the press was rather increasing, but that the 
amount paid for press work by the association 
was not largely increasing; whereas Mr. Saunders — 
gave evidence to the contrary effect, that he had 
paid much more lately than formerly ; what is 
the reason of the discrepancy between those 
statements ?—In my evidence I alluded, I think, 
to the amount. paid by the Press Association, — 
but Mr. Saunders, in stating to the Committee 
what he paid now, compared the payments of the 
year 1875 with those uf the year 1871. If he 
had compared the payments of 1873 and 1874 
with those of 1875, he would not have found 
that he paid much more. In 1873 he paid 
9,118 7.5; in 1874, 10,2517.; but in 1875 he paid ~ 
10,184 /.; therefore in the last year the amount 
has decreased, and it has not very much increased 
in the last three years. 

4933. Mr. Lovell, at Question 4007, stated 
that you had made some difference in the mode 
of delivering sporting messages from that of 
delivering news messages; is that so?—No; we 
send out sporting and other messages exactly in 
the same way. 


Mr. John Holms. 


4934. I think you stated just now that the loss 
to the service is 20,0007. a year under the 
present system ?—Yes. 

4935. Has the loss been increasing during the 
last few years, or has it been pretty much the 
same ?—The amount sent by the agencies, by 
whose services we make the chief loss, has not 
been increasing recently. . 

4936. Was it the same some three years ago? 
—Yes, it was the same three years ago. 4 

4937. Was it the same five years ago ?—No, 
because from three to five years ago they 
increased the amount of work sent. 

4938. What might the difference be ?—In 
1872 they only sent 25,0007. worth of news. 

4939. But we are speaking about this par- _ 
ticular loss of 20,000/., which you say you | 
incur now; could you go back and say what the 
specific loss was five years ago?—lI could not 
give you that exactly, but the loss was about the | 
same three years ago as it is now; and I base that | 
calculation upon the fact that we received from 
the Press Association and Central News’ then 
about the same amount as we do now. Two years 
prior to that our receipt was smaller, and as the 
loss was chiefly occasioned by the system of — 
charging for their services, the loss would be pro-— 
portionately less. 

4940. Have you any idea of how much it 
might be in relation to the 25,0007. worth of 
news sent in 1872?—It. would be in the same pro- 
portion upon the 25,0007. as the loss now is upon 
55,000 7. 

4941. What would you consider to be the loss 
now of tke telegraph department in relation to_ 
the press, compared with the year when you 

took 
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took over the work of the oid telegraph com- 
panies ?—In the first year, 1870, we only trans- 
mitted for the press altogether 24,000 /. worth as 
against 55,000 /. worth. 

4942, Then that loss would be proportionate ? 
—Yes, it would be proportionate. 

4943. You have alluded to the difficulty of 
these cheap telegrams being exhibited outside 
newspaper offices without being made use of at 
all for newspaper purposes; is there no way of 
restricting that ?>—We intend to restrict it first 
by stopping the news, when delivered daily to 
a weekly paper, except on the day previous to 
publication; and secondly, by insisting that the 
news shall be used strictly for publication in the 
newspaper. 

4944. Do you think that that will meet the 
difficulty ?—Yes, I am satisfied that it will. 

4945. Youstated, as an objection to the cheap 
system, that a large amount of news is sent 
which is never made use of by the newspapers; 
is it not the case that different newspapers 
require different kinds of news ?—Yes, they do. 

4946. If all those newspapers are enabled to 
get the whole of the news, so as to select the 
particular news which may be suited to the re- 
quirements of those to whom they sell their 
newspaper, is not that an advantage?—It is a 
disadvantage to us. 

4947. But it is a great advantage to the news- 
paper, is it not?—That may be so; but the 
newspaper editors have to wade through a large 
amount of matter which they do not want, in 
order to find out what they do want; and if a 
more careful sub-editing were done by the Central 
News and other press associations, they might 
get what they did require more easily. 

4948. But is it not far better to leave it to the 

recipients themselves to search out what they 
think best for their particular readers, than to 
search it out at head-quarters?—Yes; but we 
have to bear the loss of that system. 

4949. But with reference to the advantage to 
the public, is not the public better supplied by 
the newspaper proprietors having the whole of 
the news given to them in order that they may 
select exactly what their clientéle desires ?—That 
may be so. 

4950. You spoke of the automatic system; of 
course if you were to send two original messages 
of 100 words each, that would bring you 2s. ?— 
Yes. 

4951. Whether would the work entailed in 
giving those two distinct messages be greater 
than if you gave one message at 1 s. and six dis- 
tinct repetitions at 2d.?—But the second copy 
of the first message does not necessarily go to the 
same town, but to a second town; it might go to 

Hull by the Wheatstone apparatus; from Hull 
it might be transmitted to Beverley by the ordi- 
nary instruments used between the two towns ; 
therefore the Wheatstone instrument would not 
be of any use in that case; the Wheatstone 
instrument is only used in 22 towns for news 
purposes. - 

4952. Youheard the evidence of Mr. Montefiore 
of Melbourne, did you not ?—I did. 

_ 4953. He says that in Australia they give to 
the press 50 words for the rate of 10 ?—Yes. 

4954. You give at the present time 100 words 
at the same rate as you give 20 to the public ?— 

(Kiese 
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4955. That is the same proportion ?—Yes, it is 
the same proportion. j 

4956. Do you agree with the principle which 
has been adopted in Melbourne, that short 
messages of 10 words (which has been proposed 
before this Committee to be 12) wotld not that 
tap a very large and new class of customers ?-— 
I think not; I think there are very few people 
who would send 12 words for 6d. who do not 
now send the shilling messages; and it certainly 
would diminish our revenue by bringing in a 
large number of messages now sent for a shilling, 
which could be compressed so as to come under 
the sixpenny rate. 

4957. Even if confined to large cities like 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool, is 
it your opinion that such a system would not be 
remunerative ?—I doubt very much whether we 
should get an increased number of messages to 
recoup the loss by reducing the charge from | s. 
to 6 d. 

4958. There are one or two other points upon 
which I wish now to ask you, apart from this 
altogether; I believe we have it in evidence here 
that clerks at various stations throughout the 
country may be called up at any time of the 
night to go and send messages anywhere ?— They 
may be. 

4959. Is that generally known?—lt was stated 
by the honourable Member for Rochester that 
he was not aware of it; and it is proposed now 
to insert a notice in the next edition of the Post 
Office Guide, giving that information to the public. 

4960. Could not you also make it perfectly 
clear at all the telegraph stations, as one of the 
rules that you publish, that that was one of them, 
and giving the address at which the clerk might 
be found ?—It might be done if it was thought 
that it would be a convenience to the public. 

4961. Do not you think that it would be a very 
great convenience to the public?—I am afraid 
that the public would rather think that they had 
the right to make the clerk come at any such 
time; we do not insist upon that now. 

4962. You do not consider it a right now, but 
rather a convenience ?—Yes. 

4963. And therefore it might be doubtful how 
far you would wish to publish it too largely ?— 
Yes. 

4964. Now, with regard to the telegrams sent 
by the Government; the Post Office, I suppose, 
makes use of its telegraphs for its own purposes ? 
—It does. 

4965. Do you know how much they pay a year 


for the use of the telegraphs?—During the last, 


complete financial year prior to the transfer of 
the telegraphs to the State, the Post Office paid to 
the Telegraph Companies for messages the sum 
of 9771. 9s. 8d. 

4966. Do you keep at the present time any 
separate note of what you would pay to the tele- 
graph department for the postal service if you 
had to pay them ?—No, we do not keep a note. 

4967. Would it not be well to keep a note to 
show that?—The telegraph office is part of the 
Post Office, and therefore it is only taking out of 
one hand to put into the other. 

4968. But would it not be well that the Post 
Office should keep a note of that which they 
would otherwise have had to pay to the com- 

anies ?—No doubt it might be. 

4969. Do you know what other departments 

EES use 
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use the telegraphs now ?—All the Government 
offices use them. — 

4970. Who uses them most?—In the nine 
months ending the 3lst of December last the 
office using the telegraph most was the Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade sent messages to 
the value of 421 /. in the nine months. 

4971. Could you give the amount for the year? 
—The calculation is not quite completed to the 
31st of March. 

4972. What other departments used the tele- 
graph to any extent?—The War Office sent 
messages to the value of 3807, in the nine 
months. 

4973. Could you say how much all the depart- 
ments put together paid?—All the departments 
put together sent messages to the value of 1,560 7. 
in the nine months, but in addition to that they 
used wires, the rental for which would have 
brought in 3,484 /. in the nine months; and also 
we supplied clerks whose salaries are borne upon 
our establishment, amounting to 1,886 7. for the 
nine months, 

4974, How much roundly would you consider 
that the public departments draw upon you for 
services ?—I have not got the actual details, but 
I think it would be about 9,700 /. for the year to 
the 31st of March last. 


Mr. Watney. 


4975. Mr. Montefiore stated that in Australia 
they gave free passes over the railways to super- 
visors and linemen; you do not do that here, do 
you?—We have to pay the railway companies in 
most cases, not quite in all, for the travelling of 
our servants. 

4976. How do you pay them?—We issue a 


warrant to a man instead of giving him money, 


when he has to travel, and the railway companies 
issue a ticket for it, and we pay them upon 
receipt of this warrant. 

4977. Does not your system involve a great 
deal of account keeping ?—Not a great deal ; but 
it was thought better to do that than to hand the 
money over to the men. 

4978. Would it not be better to get a free 
pass ?—But we cannot always do so; we buy a 
season ticket in cases where a line man is 
travelling over a district where we find economy 
will arise from so doing. 

4979. In making up your accounts do you take 
into account the cost of keeping that account ? 
—The accounts are more kept by the railway 
companies than by us; we only check them. 

4980. Do you take into account the cost of 
checking the accounts ?—Yes, we take that in. 

4981. You do not think it advisible to give 
passes to all your officers ?—-No, only to a few of 
them. 

Colonel Alexander. 


4982. Can you state the conditions under 
which telegraphs on roads are erected; is it 
necessary to obtain the consent of road trustees 
and private individuals ?—It is under the Act of 
1873. 

4983. Has the Post Office found any difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of private individuals to 
erect telegraph wires upon their property ?—In 
some cases it has. 

4984. The consent of private individuals to 
the erection of wires upon their property is only 
provisional, is it not ?—Yes. 
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4985. I think the Post Office binds itself to 


remove wires on receiving three months’ notice, 
if it is objected to ?—We do. 

4986. Sometimes, where you could carry the 
wires over a field diagonally, you might save 
considerable expense in that way ?—Yes. 


4987. And if a private individual refused per- 


mission to carry the wire across his field, that 


would add a certain amount of distance to the - 


wire ?—Yes. 

4988. Do you know many cases in which 
individuals have required the removal of wires 
from their property when they have been thus 
erected ?—-We have had such cases from time to 
time ; but considering the number of cases in 
which wires cross private property the proportion 
of notices of removal is very small. 

4989. What do you do in cases of notice of 


removal ?— We endeavour to induce the owner of | 


the property to withdraw. the notice; and if we 
are not successful we remove the wire. 

4990. Do you think that the Post Office should 
be at the mercy of private individuals ina case of 
this kind?—The interference has hardly been 
sufficient to justify our having absolute powers 
from the State. 

4991. Could you suggest to the Committee 


any means for improving the position which the — 


State occupies in making agreements with private 
individuals for the erection of telegraphs on their 
property ?—The only thing would be to make 
it compulsory to allow us to go over their pro- 
perty, and as regards the creation of telegraphs 
along public roads, the Post Office ought to have 
greater power than it now has. 

4992. You think, in short, that a Government 
Department like the Post Office should have more 
extended powers than were given to the old com- 
panies in the erection of wires over private 
property ?—I can hardly say that, because I think 
we have so little difficulty that we should hardly 
like to raise the question. 

4993. What power has the Postmaster General 
in towns in cases of the erection of telegraphs? 
sae has no more power than the old companies 

ad. 

4994. Do you know what powers foreign com- 
panies have in this respect ?—I think they must 
have absolute power abroad ; the telegraph wires 
are carried over almost any property. 

4995. That is so in the United States, isit not? 
—lI fancy so. _ es 


Dr. Cameron. 


4996. You mentioned some discrepancy be- 
tween Mr, Saunders’ estimate of what he paid 
the Post Office and what he said. In taking the 
payment made by Mr. Saunders in 1875, have 
you included the telegrams which had been pre- 
paid by him, or on his behalf ?—No. 

4997. If you had done so that would explain 
the discrepancy, would it not ?—No, it would not 
be sufficient, . 

4998-5001. You have not done so at all 
events ?—No. 


5002. What is the number of private telegrams — 


you consider necessary to make a wire pay ?—It 
depends on the number of offices upon it, and 
the number of hours the wire is open. 

5003. Have you any idea of the number of 
press messages required to make a wire pay ?— 
‘We have done this, that where we have ey 

} F that 
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that the receipts at any office were not so great 
as to make it worth while to keep open the office, 
we have asked the proprietor of the newspaper 
for whom the office is kept open to make up the 
difference. 

5004. Under the threat of shutting up the 
office?——Under the expressed intention not to 
keep the office open; that is to say, where we 
have an office closing at eight o’clock, and the 
proprietor of a paper wished the office to be kept 
open until 10 o’clock, we should calculate the 
receipts we expected to obtain, and see whether 
they would equal the expense of keeping the 
office open during the two additional hours. 

5005. Was Mr. Saunders’ consent ever asked 
to the proposed arrangement for running mes- 
sages together?—No, but he has taken advan- 
tage of the averaging, which is made under the 
same arrangement, and he continues to have that 
advantage. ; 

5006. Talking about averaging, and so on, you 
say you believe you have power to change the 
system of counting adopted at present ?—Yes. 

5007.. And you say the Press Association did 
not contend for the adoption of the present 
system as a legal right ?—No. 

5008. Therefore, as I put it to you the other 
day, you must have been giving them something 
you were not bound to give them ?—-Yes. 

5009. You are aware that if any charge were 
made the matter would require to be decided 
judicially ?—Mr. Lovell stated so; we think not. 

5010. Have you made any arrangement with 
him for trying it?—We told him that if he wished 
anything done in that way we would charge him, 


‘and he could take the case before a court of law. 


5011. This is a matter which could be decided 
by a legal tribunal?—It could, at once. 

5012. You have stated in evidence frequently 
that the loss on news messages was 20,0001. a 
year; will you give the Committee some reason 
for that belief?—If you argue from the case of 
Hull you will find it very much more than that 
sum. 

5013. How would you argue from the case of 
Hull?—If upon a receipt of 3207. our loss is 
7201., how much would we lose upon 55,000 /.? 

5014. Is that the way in which you have 
arrived at your calculation?—No, we have taken 
other cases, and we find they work out to a pro- 
portion which will bring in a loss of about 
20,000 7. a year. 

5015. What other cases did you take?—I gave 


you the case of what is known as the northern 


news-wire; and there the loss, you will find, was 


'. very large compared with the receipts. 


5016. How did you work out a loss there; did 
you work it out on the same principle as in the 
case of Hull?—Yes,-by-actual figures from every 
office to which news was sent by that wire. 

5017. In the case of Hull, I think you made 
sundry charges for proportion of way leave main- 


- tenance, and so on ?—Yes, 1591. 


5018. You charged, at the London end, super- 
intendence, 2/. 16s. 4d.?—£. 2 16s. 4d. was the 
supervision in the secretary’s office. 

5019. Supposing Hull were knocked upon the 
head altogether, would you save that 21 16s. 4d.? 
—Unless all news were stopped we should very 


Likely not. 


5020. Then you put down for accounting, 
101. 19s, 7d.2—Yes. 
5021. If Hull were knocked upon the head, 
0.104. y 
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would you save that 107. 19s. 7d.?—I give the 
same answer as before, with reference to the 
secretary’s office. 

5022. That is to say, the money would not be 
saved ?—Quite so. 

5023. Then you take the intelligence depart- 
ment, 117.175. 7d.; if Hull were knocked on 
the head, would that be saved ?—Certainly not. 

5024. So that without going through the 
whole matter, such as the superintendence and 
manipulation, not one of those items would be 
saved if Hull were cut off from the list of news- 
receiving towns ?—I am not prepared to say that. 
I think upon the aggregate we should save some- 
thing. J should certainly say that in the items 
of supervision and manipulation at the central 
station in London, receipt of the news at Hull, 
messenger service at Hull, proportion of cost of 
wires and instruments at Hull, and stationery, we 
should save; and also in the items of fuel, light, 
and incidental expenses. 

5025. What would you save in superintend- 
ence and manipulation of the telegraphs ?—I 
could not say, a proportion only out of the gross 
amount, 

5026. Therefore, if Hull were knocked from 
outof the list of news-receiving towns, could you 


reduce your cost of superintendence in Telegraph- 


street by one sixpence ?—Yes, because we should 
not have so much work to do, and therefore so 
much superintendence would not be required. 

5027. Have you a supervisor for Hull ?—For 
Hull in its proper group. 

5028. But for the news section of the Hull de- 
partment ?— No. 

5029. Therefore, if Hull, as a news-receiving 
town, were knocked out of the list, you could 
only save a fraction of the supervisor ?—That 
person could do for the same wages some more 
work. 

5030. That. would depend upon whether you 
had a fractional part more work to be done. Now 


you say that the cost for supervision and manipu-- 


lation included punching ?—Yes. 


5031. Do they use the Wheatstone instrument: 


at Hull ?—Yes. 

5032. Would not the same amount of punching 
be required in the case of Hull being knocked out 
of the list ?—No, I think not. 

5033. Is there any separate service sent to 


Hull which is not sent elsewhere ?—Yes, there. 


are some special messages sent to Hull. 

5034. You told the Committee that special 
messages paid ?— Yes. 

5035. Therefore, I have not been taking into 
consideration the special messages at all; we have 
been talking of duplicate messages. ' You make 
a profit even upon the special messages sent to 
Hull, do you not?—Yes, because they are tele- 
graphed at the 1 s., and not at the 2d. rate; but 
if you leave out of calculation these special 
messages our receipts would be 270/., and not 
320 1. 

5036. Special messages have nothing to do 
with the copy-rate?—In some of those prepaid 
messages there might be some at the 2 d. rate; 
we should lose upon those if there were many. 

5037. But upon these special messages you 
speak of 7—Some of them would be at the 2 d. 
rate. 

5038. But you are distinguishing between pre- 
paid and credit messages?—No, I am distin- 
guishing between the messages sent by the 
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Central News or Press Association and those 
sent by the special correspondents of the news- 
papers. 

5039. What difference is there between the 
news sent by the Press Association and the 
Central News, and the multiple messages from 
ordinary correspondents?—The messages from 
ordinary correspondents do not go to so large a 
number of places as those sent by the Press 
Association or Central News. 

5040. They are not special ?—They are special 
in that way. ei 

5041. Will you apply the term exclusive mes- 
sages to special messages, and multiple messages 
to those which are the ordinary press messages, 
otherwise we shall have a confusion about the 
terms. Now you say that the messenger service 
at Hull costs 1041 a year?—That is a low 
estimate. 

5042. How many papers are there in Hull ?— 
Five. 

5043. How many daily newspapers are there ? 
—There are two daily and three weekly news- 
papers, I think. 

5044, And you make up this 104/. by saying 
that there are so many messages sent out at ?d. 
a-piece 7—Yes. 

5045. Do you send out each message sepa- 
rately ?—No. 

5046. And yet you make up your computation 
on that basis ?>—No, pardon me, I do not. 

5047. How do you make it up ?—The number 
of messages sent out last week was 1,092; they 
were sent out by 858 journeys of boys, of which 
66 were not paid for, being delivered by boys going 
to the Exchange; the remainder, 792, were paid 
for at the rate of 2d. each, which makes 2/.9s. 23d. 
for the week, or 1277. 17s. 9d. for the year. 

5048. Is it not the fact that in a great number 
of offices the delivery is done, according to the 
estimates, for 3 d.?—In some offices it is. 

5049. Is it not the fact that in some offices the 
delivery is done at a fixed rate ?—-Yes. 

5050. In such cases the pay is not more than 
8s. or 9s. a week ?-—~About 8s. or 9s. a week is 
the average. 

5051. How many boys would it take to keep 
Hull going ?—I should think six boys a day, that 
is for delivering news messages alone. 

5052. Do the papers publish daily editions, at 


. night as well as in the morning?—The “ Morning 


Telegraph ” is published later in the day than the 
«‘ Hastern Morning News.” 

5053. Did you, even in the case of Hull, allow 
messages to be called for by the newspaper 
people ?—-No. In addition to the newspapers, we 
deliver news at four other places. 

5054. And you charge the whole of the 1047. 
against those press telegrams?— Yes, because the 
messages delivered at those four other places are 
sent at the press rates; therefore the whole of the 
1047. is on account of press work. 

5055. You spoke about there being 62,000 
ordinary and 11,000 press messages from Hull, 
and, as [ understand, you gave that as the basis for 
some of your calculations as to expenditure ?— 
Partly, taken with the amount of the work upon 
the wires. 

5056. Did you ever try the same thing as 
respects messages over the country; can you tell 
how many words are sent to the press per annum ? 
— Yes, 220,000,000. 

5057. And how many are sent by the public? 


\ e | 
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—We have 20,000,000 telegrams, and taking 
them at: 30 words each, that is 600,000,000. 

5058. Are there 30 words in a telegram ?— 
About that. 

5059. Is not the average price of a telegram 
ls. 2 d.?—No, it is just 1s. 1d. 

5060. If it is 1s. 1d. that would give you 
an average of less than 30 words ?—You must 
count the addresses. 

5061. Did you count the addresses in that 
220,000,000 ?—No, the addresses are not counted 
in the 220,000,000. 

5062. Then you should not count the addresses 
in the others?— Yes, I should; because the 
amount of words in the address is very different 
in that case. In the case of press messages you 
may take it as four words for each address; and 
in the other, that is, in the case of the ordinary 
messages, it is about 12. ~~ 

5063. You say that a loss of 20,0002. occurs 
i 220,000,000 words transmitted to the press ?— 

es. 

5064. And that a loss of 35,0007. occurs upon 
the 600,000,000 transmitted, by the .public?—I 
do not say so at all. 

5065. What is the loss on public messages ?— 
I am not prepared to say what is the loss on 
public messages, I think the public messages 


pay. 

5066. You have seen the report of the Post- 
master General; in that.report, I think, he says, 
he admits that the real loss on the working of the 
telegraphs is 55,0002. a year ?—He says, that 
taking the back years and adding the amount 
together, and dividing it by the number of years, 
it comes to about 55,000 Z. a year. 

5067. At the present moment you think the 
telegraph service positively pays?—It does not 
pay, because it does not pay interest upon the 
money which has been raised. 

5068. But the estimate of the Postmaster 
General includes the interest of the money ?— 
Yes. 

5069. What he does is to subtract from the 
apparent loss upon the department the sum 


_ chargeable to extensions and other matters pro-_ 


perly chargeable to capital, and he says the actual 
net loss, counting interest on capital, is 55,000 /. 
a year /—Yes. 

5070. If you say that the loss on press tele- 
grams is 20,0007. a year, you have 35,000 Z. to 
account for?—Yes; that arises upon certain 
obligations which we have to meet. 

5071. What obligations are those ?—The pay- 
ments to railway companies, which are heavy. 

5072. For what?—For way-leaves, and so on. 

5073. That is a charge perfectly justifiable in 
being put down to revenue, is it not ?— We say 
not; because they are not way-leaves properly 
so called; they are deducted, as you will see. 

5074. I have asked you, and you said yes, 
whether the Postmaster General admits 55,000 2 
loss on the entire working of the system; you 
account for 20,0007. by the loss on press mes- 
sages; how do you account for the other 35,0007. ? 
—TI am not prepared to say. 

5075. Must it not fall upon messages other 
than press messages?—I do not think it does 
necessarily. 

5076. On what other class of messages does 
the loss fall?—There are no other forms of mes- 
sages, except ordinary messages after the press 
messages. 


5077. Then 
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5077. Then the loss must fall upon them ?—In 
that way it does. 

5078. Do you propose, in order to recoup your 
loss upon press messages, to cut them down ?—I 
said they might be condensed. 

5079. You propose to cut them down from 
59,000 7. to 30,000 7.?—I said that I thought 
Mr. Lovell had given that as the cost to his 
association, supposing the same amount of news 
that is sent now will be sent in future, whereas 
we think it might be cut down. 

5080. Did it ever occur to you to cut down the 
amount of public messages sent, in order to de- 
crease the loss that is suffered by the department 
upon their account?—No, as I have already 
stated, public messages pay. 

5081. Therefore you apply a different system 
in one case from what/ you do in the other; now, 
you said that if certain classes of news were 
allowed to be sent to individuals at press rates it 
would interfere with the ordinary revenue of the 
Post Office 7?—Yes. ; 

5082. You instanced the case of the Bank 
rate; is there any other class of news to which 
that observation would apply ?—All sporting 
news, I should think. 

_ 6083. And any other class?—No, those are 
the only things of public interest which touch the 
pockets of the people. 

6084. With reference to sporting news, you 
said that you were having a great number of 
telegrams sent direct to hotel-keepers at com- 
mercial rates ?— Yes. 

- 5085. Where do they come from ?—From the 
race meetings. 

-. 6086. Who sends those messages ?—The per- 
sons desired to do so by the hotel-keepers. 

5087. The messages are not sent by profes- 
sional correspondents, are they ?—Mr. Saunders 
said that he sent some of them. 

5088. Mr. Saunders said that he sent instead 
of some hundreds of thousands of messages per 
month, he now sent out only about 1,000 per 
month ?—I do not think he specified that. 

5089. Do the other messages come from 
ordinary newspaper sporting correspondents, so 
a speak, or from private individuals ?-—From 

oth. 
- 6090. Do many come from sporting corres- 
pondents ?—Yes. eas 

5091. Those you recognise by their being 
handed in in batches with a number of different 
addresses ?—Yes, but the private ones are also 
handed in in the same way. 

5092. You quoted three newspapers with 
reference to the mass of useless matter which 
‘was sent along the wires; are you aware that a 
large amount of useless matter is sent by the 
post ?—It may be; in fact, it is so, I believe. 

_ $093. That there probably is a large amount 
of correspondence which is highly paid for, which 
is thrown aside ?—I know that also. 

6094. In your previous evidence, you gave the 
‘case of a newspaper which had paid high rates 
for a special message, somewhere about 91., of 
which it was unable to make any use ?—That 
‘special message would be what you called a 
multiple message. 

~ §095. Still it was at the higher rate ?—It was 
not at the 2d. rate; it was at a higher rate than 
the 2d. rate. 

— 0.104. 
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5096. It was still thrown away and was not 
used ?—It was. 

5097. So that the circumstance of whether an 
office uses or does not use matter sent to it has 
nothing to do with the cost of transmission, but 
has regard to the exigencies of the paper ?—I do 
not think that follows at all; in some cases it is 
thrown away, because it is useless; in other cases, 
as in this case, it is, because the proprietor has a 
large amount of other matter, and therefore could 
not publish it all. 

5098. Do not you think that if telegraph 
matter was very high in price, its tendency would 
be to increase the mass of useless matter which 
is printed ?—I should not like to say so. 

5099. You do not think that any sort of rubbish 
sent at 11. for 20 words would be inserted, whereas 
the more humble and twopenny telegraph, if 
not intrinsically worth printing would not be 
printed ?—I do not think that correspondents 
would send useless stuff at the rate of 12. for 
20 words. 

5100. You do not read many papers, do you? 
—I read a good many. 

5101. In talking of special wires, you said that 
the cost of way-leave and maintenance should be 
added?—I said it was open to argument that it 
might be. 

5102. What argument would you use ?—As 


the wire is used as a special wire for a portion of 


the 24 hours, so against the rental paid for its 
use as a special wire should be charged a propor- 
tionate cost of the way leave and maintenance of 
the wire. 

5103. Going to another point, you contradict 
Mr. Taylor’s evidence with reference to his 
pres messages at a guinea a column ? 
—I did. 

5104. You are not aware that that was during 
the time when there was competition to Man- 
chester ?—It may have been, but I think that 
that was not so. 

5105. You are not aware that formerly the 
telegraph companies used to make a stated charge 
for the reporting and collection of those special 
messages, and divided that charge among any 
number of newspapers that might take that 
message ?—I know that; but this was a special 
case with that newspaper. 

5106. Are you not aware that this system 
which Mr. Taylor spoke of, went on for some 
months during a period of peculiar competition ? 
—TI understood from Mr. Taylor that he alluded 
to 1868, when there was not that competition. 

5107. You speak about losing 2,000 /. upon 
the messages which you used to send to public- 
houses, and saving 3,000 J. in the delivery ; how 
do you deliver your news messages at present ?— 
Generally we deliver them by boys. 

5108. Upon the principle mentioned by Mr. 
Lovell of what I think he termed circuit deli- 
veries?—I do not think Mr. Lovell quite stated 
that. 

5109. Mr. Lovell stated that there were two 
sorts of deliveries; you have given evidence with 
regard to that ?—No, there are not two kinds. 

5110. How do you deliver your messages ?— 
By sending out boys with the messages. In 
Hull, if a message is delivered for three of those 
newspapers, it is taken out by the same boy; if 
for four addresses, it is taken out by two boys; 
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three messages by one boy, because the three 
addresses are close together, and one by a second 
boy for the fourth address, which lies in a different 
direction. 

5111. How do you make out a saving of 
3,000 2.2——By stopping the payments for nume- 
rous separate deliveries. 

5112. In those places you send to, there must 
be a number of public-houses and news-rooms in 
the same district?—But a great many of the 
sporting houses are in separate towns where news 
was not supplied to newspapers, but only to 
public-houses. 

5113. Then in those cases you make out a 
saving 7—In those cases we have a larger saving 
than we have in other cases. 

5114. In other cases how do you make any 
saving at all?—Because there are less boys 
engaged in the delivery. 

5115. You do not send the boys to the public- 
house, do your—Yes; the public-houses were 
not in the same direction. 

5116. You make out, with regard to Hull, you 
should have charged the Hull expenses at 7002. ? 
—That is what the Postmaster of Hull thinks 
the cost of dealing with news at Hull is. - 

5117. And what you charged is 470 /.?—His 
estimate includes a sum of 1287. for delivery. 

5118. That will not bring it up to 700/,?— 
No. 

5119. But you make large deductions ?— Yes, 
so-as to be well within the mark. 

5120. An estimate based upon these wild and 
random deductions cannot be very accurate ?— 
But I deny that they are wild and random. 

5121. I ask you whether you have any item 
which you can give of this 3,000 /. saving which 
will lead the Committee to imagine that it is 
correct ?—Upon the stoppage of those hotel tele- 


_gyams we sent a circular to the surveyors and 


postmasters, telling them that would be stopped 
after the 31st of December last, and asking what 
reduction could be made in the number of their 
messengers, and as a matter of fact the messenger 
force has been reduced in a great number of 
towns. 

5122. Have you any details of that reduction ? 
—lI will take the case of an hotel at, Liverpool, 
to which we had to send messages at an expense 
of something like 10s. a week for message 
service alone, and received only about 3s. 5d. 
a week. 

5123. You do supply news to some hotels, do 
you not ?—No. 

5124. Not to the North Western Hotel at 
Liverpool ?—I believe not. 

5125. When did you stop it?—We stopped 
altogether sending messages to hotels on the 31st 
of December last. 

5126. You have told the Committee that no 
news is supplied to the North Western Hotel at 
Liverpool ?—Not by us. 

5127. Of course, anything coming from the 
Central News would come through you ?—Not 
necessarily ; it might be copied in Liverpool and 
sent out to the hotel. 

5128. Do you supply clubs ?—Yes, we do. 

5129. Upon what principle do you do that ?— 
We are told to do so by the Act; it is specially 
laid down in the 16th clause that clubs may be 
supplied at press rates. 
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5130. You criticised Mr. Taylor’s evidence, — 
and said you proposed to make the same charge — 
as the old companies ?— Yes. ie 

5131. I think we find here in your previous — 
evidence at Question 3457, you are asked this 
question: ‘ Therefore, the cost at the pre- 
sent moment is as nearly as possible what it was” 
under the old system?” to which you reply, — 
““ Yes.”——Mr. Taylor was speaking of the cost of 
messages, and I think he said that a message, 
however short, was charged at the full rate, 
whether it contained the full number of words or — 
not. LY 

5132. But you propose to do something very ; 
different in the case of multiple messages ?— 
Yes. j - } 
5133. And what is done at present is what 
was done under the companies in the case of — 
multiple messages?-—But there is a little con-_ 
fusion about that; Mr. Taylor was speaking of — 
special messages; you are speaking of multiple 
messages. e 

5134. But special messages are as they were - 
under the old companies ?— Yes, except as regards 
the length and price. 

5135. The other messages are as they were 
under the old companies, are they not?—No, I - 
think not, but it works out m that way. ( 

5136. With regard to the complaints about ib 
delays, you maintained, I think, upon the previous — 
occasion, that it was extremely necessary to avoid — 
delays of any sort ?—That is what the newspaper 
proprietors tell us. 

5137. But irrespective of the press; take the 
Stock Exchange. I have a letter complaining 
that it required 23 hours to communicate © 
between the Aberdeen and Liverpool Stock 
Exchange ?—Yes; there are people there who 
are always asking us to give a Stock wire to 
Aberdeen. 

5138. How do they go to Aberdeen?—The | 
messages go over the ordinary wires generally. 


5139. Do yousend the messages from Aberdeen 


_to London, and then round to Liverpool ?—No; 


a message would go to Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
and then from Edinburgh or Glasgow to Liver- 
ool. 

5140. They complain that there is a similar 
delay between Aberdeen and Manchester ?—Yes, | 
the message goes over the ordinary circuits. 

5141; Here is a Return procured by the 
honourable Member for Greenock, pointing out 
a great number of cases-in which the messages 
between Greenock and Glasgow take as much as 
55 minutes, and 45 minutes, and so on up to an 
hour ?—That station was opened for the conveni- 
ence of persons who live in Greenock near the 
railway station; those messages are sent not over — 
postal wires but over railway wires. f 

5142. What is the delay occasioned by ?—By 
the press of railway telegraphic work. 

5143. Can you inform the Committee whether 
the Postmaster, from whom Mr. Grieve obtained 
the information which led him to ask for this 
Return, was reprimanded for giving it at his 
request?— The Postmaster stated that he did not 
give it to Mr. Grieve. , 

5144. Was he reprimanded upon the supposi- 
tion that he did ?—He was called upon to explain 
why he had given such information. 
5145. He 
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5145. He was not reprimanded?—He was 
called upon to explain, and he was told that his 
explanation was satisfactory. 


Chairman. 


i 

5146. You have been asked by the honourable 
Member who has last examined you, whether, as 
‘you propose, by high charges to diminish the 
amount of news sent through the Press Associa- 
tions, it would not be equally reasonable to 
diminish the amount of news sent by public 
messages. Is it not your opinion that where 2d. 
is paid for 100 words in one case, and 1 s. for 20 
words in another, it would scarcely be reasonable 
to look for the same diminution in the one case as 
in the other ?—i think so. 

5147. In taking Hull as an example, you stated 
that the loss there was greater than in other 
places ?—It was. 

5148. And you do not take that proportion, 
and apply it generally, saying that as Hull costs 
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so much, therefore all the press news of the 
country costs so much ?—No, 

5149. It was a case taken to show us the 
extreme ?—It was taken in the first instance, 
because a deputation waited upon the Postmaster 
General, which was introduced by Mr. Norwood, 
the Member for Hull, and the return was pre- 
pared in order to show the loss entailed upon the 
Post Office by the transmission of news to Hull, 
and it was used now because we wished to show 
that it was an extreme case. 


Dr. Cameron. 


5150-52. You spoke with regard to a change 
in the copy rate ; have you thought over any pro- 


posal with regard to that?—-The proposal before 


the Committee is a shilling rate for extra towns ; 
it depends upon what the Committee say, whether 
we are intended to make a profit or only to obtain 
sufficient to cover the cost, whether a higher copy 
rate should be charged instead of the rate pro- 
posed, 
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Mr. Stevenson A. BLAcKWOOD, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


5153. WHAT is your position in the Post 
Office ?—I am Financial Secretary. 

5154. What was your position in the Treasury 
before you went over to the Post Office?—First- 
class clerk. 

5155. Is the Financial Secretaryship of the 
Post Office a new appointment?—It is; it was 
created in October 1874. 

5156. Were you appointed to the Financial 
Secretaryship by the Postmaster General, or by 
the Treasury ?—I was appointed by the Post- 
master General, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury. 

5157. What are the special objects for which 
the office was created ?—It was considered by 
the Treasury that the financial control of the 
Post Office was imperfect ; that the Post Office, 
being a great spending department, and a great 
revenue department at the same time, it was 
desirable that the financial control should be at 
least as strong as it is in the case of the War 
Department and the Admiralty; that the Trea- 
sury required more information upon financial 
matters, and that the Postmaster General himself 
stood in need of an officer who would look, at 
proposals from a financial point of view solely ; 
that it was hardly to be expected that officers 
who were concerned in carrying out the adminis- 
trative work of the Post Office should look at 
those proposals so much from a financial as from 
a successful administrative point of view, and 
that therefore the creation of the post of Financial 
Secretary was desirable. 

5158. Will you inform the Committee what is 
the general character of the duties which you 
perform as Financial Secretary ?—From what I 
have stated, it will be seen that I am responsible 
for the general supervision of the financial ar- 
rangements of the department. I have to see 
that the expenditure takes place only under 
proper conditions, the Receiver and Accountant 
General bringing to my notice any departure 
from those conditions; to see that all proposals 
involving an increase of expenditure, except such 
as are automatic, are under the conditions and 
within the lines laid down by the Treasury. As 
Financial Secretary I take cognisance of all pro- 
posals for alterations of establishment, purchase 


Chairman—continued. 


of stores, works, and maintenance, private wiré 
extensions, and extensions of a general kind; no 
proposal being carried out without passing under 
my review. I am responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the Estimates, for the rendering of the 
Accounts of the Parliamentary Grants to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, and I 
watch the progress of the receipts and the 
expenditure. 

5159. What steps have you taken since your 
appointment to produce increased financial order 
in the Post Office?—I can hardly say that any 
particular steps of any magnitude have been 
taken. Previous to my appointment the Trea- 
sury had looked very closely into the financial 
administration of the Post Office, and had insti- 
tuted certain checks which would bring any 
irregularity to light, such as the rendering of pe- 
riodical accounts to the Treasury, the requiring 
of the Receiver and Accountant General to obtain 
the Postmaster General’s authority for all ex- 
penditure, and to bring to his notice wheresoever 
his authority was insufficient. Those steps having 
been taken, and the post of Financial Secretary 
having been created, the financial system of the 
Post Office was, ] may say, on a proper basis. 
The system seems sound; the missing link of an 
officer of sufficient rank to interpose practically 
a veto (subject to the authority of the Postmaster 
General) upon any irregular expenditure having 
been supplied, all else seemed to be in proper 
order ; and the changes which have been carried 
out under my direction, are only of a smaller 
character, such as to supplement the different 
lacking parts, and bring them all into harmony. 

5160. Before I go into the financial question, 
you have been sufficiently long in the Post Office 
to know its general organisation, have you not ? 
—I have, I think. 

5161. Some evidence has been given to this 
Committee to the effect that the practical work- 
ing of, the Telegraph Department is entrusted to 
a principal clerk, and not to one having the rank 
of an assistant secretary, such as exists in several 
other branches of the Post Office; what is your 
opinion with reference to that subject ?—I am 
disposed to think that under the present cireum- 
stances the arrangement now in force is practically 

the 


‘the best. 
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It may be desirable at a later period 
to alter that organisation. 

5162. Do you care to state your reasons why 
you think so at present >—My reasons are these, 
that the Treasury having insisted, and rightly 
insisted, upon a complete amalgamation of the 
Telegraph and Post Office branches of the ser- 
vice, it is extremely desirable that the whole 
should be under one management, namely, under 
that of the Secretary. The bane of the adminis- 
tration of the Telegraph service may, I think, be 
said to have consisted in the fact that there was 
# dual authority. If an assistant secretary at 
present were placed in charge of the Telegraph 
Branch, it would, to a certain extent, revive that 
evil. A principal clerk is less independent, and 
I think is more under the immediate direction of 
the Secretary, and is therefore less likely to 
‘commit the department to any independent line of 
‘action. 

5163. But does not the principal clerk at the 
present moment act upon his own responsibility 
and perform a good deal of the work without the 
immediate intervention of the Secretary ?—He 
only acts upon his own responsibility within very 
strictly defined limits. He is guided by prece- 
dent and by custom, having the force of prece- 
dent, and he would incur a grave responsibility if 
he overstepped those limits. 

5164. But, practically, neither the Secretary 
nor the Financial Secretary at the present 


moment has, or probably ever will have, any 


thorough practical knowledge of the system of 
telegraphs ; does not it practically result, there- 
fore, that the principal clerk acts as assistant 
secretary and carries on the business ?—I do not 
think so; I do not think. that it can be said that 
the principal clerk has much more technical 
‘knowledge than the Secretary or the Financial 
‘Secretary. The real technical work of the de- 
partment is carried on by technical officers; the 
principal clerk is only responsible for putting our 
proposals into shape and submitting them to the 
Secretary, and to my mind no more technical 
knowledge is necessary for the administration of 
the department, than in the case of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty any technical knowledge 
of building ships is necessary. It only requires 
administrative knowledge and common sense. 

5165. Is it not the fact that the principal clerk 
has been for a long time engaged in that depart- 
ment, and that the Secretary is quite new ; must 
it not result that the principal clerk necessarily 
does the work, and that the Secretary must be 
guided by the principal clerk, instead of the prin- 
cipal clerk being guided by the Secretary ?—The 
Secretary has to form his opinions upon the facts 
submitted to him by the principal clerk, but I do 
not think you can say he is, to any practical ex- 
tent, guided by him. I do not think that that is 
the result. 

5166. You think that the principal Secretary 
would be very much in the position of the Post- 
master General, who does not possess technical 
knowledge, but who is capable of taking a com- 
mon sense view over the whole subject ?—I think 
£0. 

5167. One of the witnesses, Mr. Winter, gave 
the Committee evidence that there was much 
more routine in the management of the telegraphs 
under the Post Office than there used to be 


_ under the old companies: do you see any neces- 


sity for that?—I think it is almost unavoidable. 
_ 0.104, ; 
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A Government Department is quite dissimilar 
from a public company. We are fettered and 
restricted on all sides by Acts of Parliament, 
Treasury regulations, the necessity of an Appro- 
priation audit, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and their examinations; it is insepa 
rable from the circumstances of the public service 
that. there should be a considerable amount of 
routine and formalities, in order to comply with 
the regulations, and I do not see, except 
in some small matters. of account between 
the engineering branches and the Receiver and 
Accountant General’s Department, how they can 
be materially lessened. 

5168. Do not you think that the evidence that 
was given to this Committee, that reports were 
made in triplicate, and that accounts were fre- 
quently made in duplicate, implied an amount of 
routine which was a waste of public resources ? 
—Yes, I think that may be lessened to a small 
extent, but I should not be prepared to say that 
it would go very far. 

5169. Would you not say to a considerable 
extent, that a triplicate report might be given 
as one, and a duplicate account as one ?>—I have 
no doubt that if the proposals which are now 
under consideration are carried out concerning 
the reduction of the engineering staff, and if one 
of the classes of officers is abolished, either 
superintendents or inspectors, the saving of a re- 
port can be effected there. 

5170. But in your own branch of accounts, do 
you not see any mode of simplification. We 
were told that accounts above 1007. were kept 
in one way, and accounts relating to under 100 /. 
in another way. Do not you see any mode of 
keeping your accounts in a simpler manner ?— 
T hardly think so at present; the matter would 
of course receive our consideration, but I am not 
prepared to advocate any change at the present 
moment, 

5171. The same witness was asked whether 
the purchase of stores might not be done by an 
independent officer, as is the case in the Ad- 
miralty ; what is your opinion on that point ?— 
The circumstances there are rather different. 
The Admiralty purchase stores annually to the 
amount of over 2,000,000 J. ; the Telegraph De- 
partment purchases to the amount of about 
50,000 7. or 60,0007. I think in that case it is 
hardly necessary and certainly not economical 
to have an officer specially deputed to that work ; 
the checks that we now have, and which will 
be carried out, on the supposition that the Trea- 
sury approve the proposals which have been put 
before them for the organisation of the Store De- 
partment, will I think afford the public all due 
security. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 


5172. I asked the witness that question, but 
I did not mean that there should be a separate 
officer appointed to be the purchaser of stores 
for the Telegraph Department, because I did 
not think it sufficiently important, but whether 
it would not be possible to employ some officer 
engaged in purchasing stores for some other public 
department, in purchasing your stores. Do not 
you think that that would be possible ?—I hardly 
think that that would be advisable. I think that 
if the proposal of the Select Committee which 
sat a couple of years ago were carried out, that 
the purchasing officers of diferent departments 
should meet together and confer from time to 
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time, we should get all the advantages of such'a 
scheme. 
5173. And make a sort of purchasing com- 
mittee ?—Yes. 
Chairman. 


5174, I hope you will agree that it is desirable 
to press that report upon the attention of the 
Treasury, because it has been given to us m 
evidence, that the purchases of telegraph stores 
are. at the present time, made without public 
competition, or upon public competition toa very 
limited extent ?---So far as I know the Treasury 
are quite prepared to adopt the proposals of the 
Departmentai Committee on Stores; at the same 
time, I must say, I think public competition for 
telegraph stores can hardly be carned out in- 
definitely, and without limitation. It was only 
the other day (I may mention this by way of 
illustration) that the honourable Member for 
Rochester was asking how it was that only two 
firms in the United Kingdom were able to pro- 
vide the necessary telegraph wires. We have 
had occasion to buy some, or to enter into ne- 
gociation for the purchase of wire within the last 
fortnight. I directed public tenders to be called 
for, and the result is, that we have had one tender 
only in the United Kingdom, and one from a 
Belgian firm. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 


5175. But might not that rather be in conse- 
quence of their knowing, or. believing, that you 
could only take this one particular sort of wire ?— 
Of course our specification is very strict, and we 
must have the best article. 

5176. We understood that the specification of 
the wire was prepared in accordance with the 
particular plan of manufacture, of one particular 
manufacturer, consequently, if no other manu- 
facturer manufactures in that way, would not 
that confine you to one particular manufacturer ? 
—TI hardly recollect that being stated in evidence, 
and 1 think there must be a misapprehension 
upon the subject ; the proof of it lies rather in 
this, that the firm which has hitherto supplied us 
has declined to terder upon the present occasion, 
because the specifications are too high for it. 


Chairman. 

5177. Sir Lintorn Simmons, in his evidence, 
suggested that it would be economical if the War 
Department could obtain telegraphic stores from 
your department; do you see any objection to 
that course being followed ?—It would be econo- 
mical to the State, but not economical to the 
Telegraph Department. 

5178. Not if you provided it at full cost price? 
—It would not matter at what price it was pro- 
vided, since there is a rule of the Treasury, that 
there shall be no inter-departmental payments, 
that the department which controls and executes 
the service, and therefore purchases the stores, 
shall charge the expenditure to its vote, and that 
there shall be no repayment by the department 
for which it is purchased. 

5179. Therefore it would be a charge against 
the Post Office, would it not ?—Yes. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5180. And would economise the Estimates of 
the War Department in consequence ?—Yes, it 
would; that is a very salutary rule in some 
respects; the Navy provides all the transport for 
the Army, and the Army provides all the guns 
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for the Navy, and it would lead to the National’ 
Accounts being swelled to a very large extent on 
both sides if they had to charge the cost on their’ 
own Votes, and then repay. But I think there is 
a limit to that rule, and that it ought not to be 
applied to a department which is bound to show 
a profit and loss account of its own transac-- 
tions. 
Chairman. 


5181. How do you regard the suggestions 
made during the course of the evidence, that it 
might be possible to use the postal surveyors to 
supervise certain engineering duties in their 
districts ?—I am perhaps hardly possessed of suffi- 
cient experience of postal administration to form 
a valuable opinion upon the point, but so far as I 
can form any opinion, I am rather inclined to 
think that it would be undesirable ; I think that 
a postal surveyor, if he does his duty in respect of 
his postal work, must be fully occupied; that if 
the superintendence of technical duties is im- 
ea upon him, he must to a very great extent 

e dependent upon his technical assistant, and 
must be completely ruled by him, or else must 
ineur the great responsibility of opposing him 
upon matters of which he has himself but an im- 
perfect acquaintance. . 

5182. Just as the Secretary must be, under the 
same circumstances, namely, the want of technical 
knowledge, very much at the mercy of the tech- 
nical officers of the department; is not that so; 
why should the surveyor not be able to control 
by his common sense the small duties of his tech- 
nical officers if you are going to entrust him with 
the high technical duties of managing the in- 
struments in an office ?—He might be able 
certainly. 

5183. Is it not your opinion that it is very 
desirable to amalgamate as much as possible the 
postal and telegraph systems into one large de- 
partment ?—It is. 

5184. And you are aware that that has been 
done elsewhere where the Post Office and the 
Telegraphs are worked together?— Yes, I beheve 


At has. 


5185. Do not you think if there is any diffi- 
culty in the surveyors not possessing that 
knowledge fully just now, that you would desire 
them to possess, it would be desirable to entrust 
the duties to those surveyors who do possess the 
knowledge, and not to appoint any new postal 
surveyors who have not a thorough knowledge 
of both duties ?— And thus to carry out the idea 
by degrees ? in 

4186. Yes?—It certainly might be tried upon a 
small scale; we might takea district or a surveyor’s 
division, and try it there, but it will be a great 
experiment. 

5187. Is not that the only way in which you 
can get a thorough amalgamation. As I under- 
stand the evidence, every witness says that the 
office work which involves the largest amount of 
technical knowledge, should be undertaken by 


. the postmasters and the surveyors, and that the 


office should be managed within itself, and not 
by engineers from London or by their staff; 
would it not be the mere logic of that to carry it 


out at the branches which are less technical in 


the same districts, and to get a thorough amalga- 
tion of the two systems !—Logically it might 
seem to be so, but one cannot always carry out 
logical conclusions in practical life. “1 
5188. But if you have the logical conclusions 
in 
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in your mind, could not the Post Office show its 


-sense of the importance of those conclusions, and 


take care that it did not appoint any new postal 
surveyors who had not a thorough knowledge of 
both systems ?— That is certainly possible. 

5189. I wish to ask a few questions about the 
financial relations of the Royal Engineers to the 
Post Office. Why was it that the Postmaster 
General recommended the withdrawal of the 
Royal Engineers upon the ground of economy ? 


-—Simply because he was pressed by the Trea- 
-sury Committee to take steps for the reduction 
-of expenditure, and that as we have sufficient 


men to carry out the engineering duties of the 
whole country without the Royal Engineers, it 
is manifestly an unnecessary charge upon the 
telegraph revenue to employ them. 

5190. But supposing that it was a State ad- 
vantage that the Engineers should get experience 
in the telegraph service, would not there be 


economy in reducing the number of civilians 


employed, in order to obtain that State advantage 


of using the Royal Hngineers?—The present 
-disadvantage of that would be, that we should 


have to pension off a number of men who are 
doing good service, and would have to be highly 
pensioned. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 


5191. And in time of war, you might also run 
the risk of losing the services of the engineers ? 
—Yes, there is that. additional disadvantage. I 
might say that neither the Postmaster General 
nor any of his officers are opposed to the em- 
ployment of the Royal Engineers. Upon national 


considerations, it is no doubt a very expedient 
and desirable arrangement, but being pressed to 


reduce expenditure we were bound to recommend 
their withdrawal. 
Chairman. 

5192. But supposing any clearly ascertained 
expense were paid for by the War Office, would 
you see any difficulty in their employment ?— 
None at all. Ifthe War Office would pay us 
the amount which it costs us for instructing their 
soldiers, we should be quite ready to do it. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 
5193. But you cannot do that according to 


‘the rule which you have mentioned ?—- According 


to that rule we cannot. 


Chairman. 


5194. But supposing they allowed you to make 
a certain deduction in the return of your expen- 
diture and revenue, that would amount to very 
much the same thing, would it not ?—Under the 
system according to which the Appropriation 
Accounts are at present prepared, such a de- 
duction could not be made. It could be shown, 
no doubt, by way of note to the Annual Parlia- 
mentary Account. 

5195, It is simply a question of cost ?—That 
is.all. 
. 5196. With regard to time of war, I think it 
was stated to this Committee in evidence that the 
engineers could provide for that readily in ordi- 
nary service, and that the short service system 
would give you a large number of telegraph engi- 
neers if you chose to employ the old military tele- 
graphists >—That would meet our necessities to a 
great extent, I have no doubt. 

5197. Now what is the total capital authorised 
by Parliament for the Telegraph Department ? 
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—The last Act; the Act of this Session has 
raised the amount authorised to be borrowed to 
9,750,000 J. 

5198. How has that capital been raised ?—By 
the Treasury authorising the Bank of England to 
create so much stock on account of the National 
Debt Commissioners. 

5199. And by Parliament in the first place 
passing an Act authorising the Treasury to do 
so ?—Yes. 

5200. When Parliament gave power to the 
Treasury to authorise the National Debt Com- 
missioners to raise capital, was that capital paid 
. the usual way into the Consolidated Fund ?— 

0. 

5201. Then it never appeared in the national 
accounts of the country ?—No. 

5202. Is there any other instance where it has 
been so treated that you know of, except the one 
instance in 1835, where the amount of compensa- 
tion for the abolition of slavery was not paid into 
the Consolidated Fund ?—I am not aware of any 
other. 

5203. In the manner in which it has been done 
through the Commissioners of the National Debt, 
has the matter come under the cozgnisance of the 
Comptroller General and the Audit Office ?— 
Not in the way in which all other monies raised 
for the public service come under his cognisance. 

5204. There have been no warrants from the 
Comptroller and Auditor General for the pay- 
ment over ?—No, not in that sense. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5205. There has been a separate audit of the 
capital account, but it has not been properly 
treated as debt ?—No; it has not been treated as 
the public debt is ordinarily treated. 


Chairman. 


5206. How much has been raised of the capi- 
tal which has been authorised ?—£. 9,425,837. 


Mr. Goldsmid. - 


5207. Is that exclusive of a good many com- 
pensations to railway companies which are still 
pending ?—Yes. 

' Chairman. 


5208. That leaves a balance of how much un- 
called up ?—£. 324,162. 

5209. How much has been spent upon capital 
account up to the 31st March 1876?— 
£. 9,360,961. 

5210. Then the sum of 7,000,000 7. authorised 
to be raised by the Act of 1869 has been ex- 
ceeded ?—It has been exceeded! by the sum of 
2,360,961 1. 

5211. To what circumstances do you attri- 
bute that discrepancy?—Mainly to the pur- 
chase of undertakings which were not contem- 
plated at the time when the original measures 
were submitted to the House, and to unforeseen 
expenses for extensions and arbitrations; I am 
unable to give any other specific reasons. There 
isno doubt that considerable expenditure took 
place, which never entered into the minds of the 
original promoters of the measure for the acqui- 
sition of the telegraphs: that is to say, that the 
Post Office has been compelled to buy a very 
different thing from that which it at first con- 
templated, and to pay a far higher rate than it 
expected for that which it intended to buy. 

5212. Does the amount of capital which you 
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Chairman—continued. 


have given include all items which should be 
charged to capital expenditure in ordinary com- 
mercial undertakings ?—No, I do not think that 
it does; it seems to me that to the capital 
account there ought to be charged, in addition, 
the expenditure incurred in respect of exten- 
sions since September 1873, the expenditure on 
account of the purchase of sites and buildings: 
that is to say, the proportion fairly chargeable 
to the telegraphs; the capitalised value of the 
annual payments which have been made to the 
railway companies for the purchase of their re- 
versionary rights in what are called ‘‘ way-leaves,” 
which were really part of the good-will of the 
companies; and then lastly, the capitalised value 
of the amount which has been expended 
annually for pensions to the redundant officers of 
the companies whom the Post Office was unable 
to employ; all those were items in the purchase 
of the telegraph undertakings, and as such do 
not appear to me to be fairly chargeable to 
revenue. 

5213. What addition would these various items 
make to your capital account ?—The amount ex- 
pended upon extensions is 82,594 1.; the amount 
charged for the purchase of sites and buildings 
is 37,271/.; the capitalised value at 20 years’ 
purchase of the sums paid nominally for way- 
leaves, but really for reversionary rights, is 
460,000 /., and the capitalised value or the 
amount expended in pensions at 10 years’ 
purchase, which may be taken as the average 
value of a commuted pension, is 130,000 J. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5214. You put down only 37,0002. for the 
purchase of sites; you have forgotten the cost of 
buildings, have you not?-+No, wherever build- 
ings have been purchased, the cost has been 
included. 

Chairman. 

5215. The Post Office is charged two-thirds ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 

5216. As I understand it, the new General 
Post Office cost 500,000 /., and one-third of that 
will be a great deal more than you have shown? 
—There isa considerable set-off against that on 
account of buildings formerly occupied by the 
telegraph department in Telegraph-street, which 
are now occupied by the Post Office; it will be 
a very nice question to settle exactly how much 
is chargeable to each department, but, upon the 
whole, it is considered a partial set-off. 

5217. I understand that the Birmingham New 
General Post Office, site included, will cost a 
great deal more than you have put down; it will 
cost 50,000 7. for the site alone ?—But nothing 
has been spent upon that yet. 

5218. Therefore that is not included?— No. 
The total additional capital expenditure upon 
the principles I have just explained would be 
709,865 U. 

Chairman, 


5219. Have you any set-off to that for money 
which may have been unduly charged to capital, 
and which ought to have been charged to 
revenue ?—Practically none ; in the earlier years 
of the telegraph service the Office of Works was 
unable to separate the expenditure upon plant 
and buildings, and the whole was therefore 
charged in those years to capital, but the 
proportion which would be properly chargeable 


Chairman—continued. 


to revenue is infinitesimal ; at any rate, it is be- 
lieved to be extremely small. 

5220. Then adding this addition to capital to 
your former figure, have you added up what the 
total capital amounts to ?—£. 10,070,826. 

5221. When do you expect the capital account. 
to be closed, apart from future extensions ?— 
That would depend upon the period at which we: 
arrive at settlements with the railway companies 
now outstanding. 


Myr. Goldsmid. 


5222. Are therea very great number of claims. 
still outstanding ?—Not a very large number. 

5223. I think there are some arbitrations which 
have been settled since the figures have been 
added up which you have given the Committee, 
is not that so ?—No, those are included. 


Chairman. 


5224. What is the total amount of claims still 
outstanding on the part of the railway companies ?” 
—The amount of the outstanding claims is 
2,450,000 J. 

5225. That is the total sum ?—Yes. 

5226. Is it a long list ?—There are the North 
Eastern, the Great Northern, the Joint Lines of 
the Great Western, and the London and North 
Western Companies, the London and South 
Western Company, the—Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire-Company, the Metropolitan 
Lines, and the Midland Company. 

5227. But those are the claims; you do not 
expect that anything like that will be actually 
payable, do you ?—By no means. 

5228. You have not formed an estimate of the 
amount likely to be payable, perhaps ?— We have 
formed mental estimates. 

5229. What has been the proportion already 
awarded to the claims made?—The proportion 
varies in each case. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5230. Therefore that would add some 600,000/. 
or 700,000/., taking that figure ?—It would. 

5231. It would not bring the figure very far 
from the 11,000,0007. which I said would be 
about the capital?—No. — 


Chairman. 


5232. Now,I wish to ask you something about 
your arrangements with submarine telegraph 
companies. Are the arrangements which you 
have made with the submarine telegraph com- 
panies satisfactory ?—Not entirely. 

5233. With what companies have you made 
arrangements ?—We have working arrangements 
with seven companies altogether: the Sub- 
Marine, the Indo-European, the Anglo-American, 
the Great Northern, the Eastern, the Direct 
United States, and the German Union. 

5234. Is there any loss to the department on 
the work performed through those companies ?— 
There is a loss if it be assumed that the depart- 
ment should receive payment for work done for 
those companies at the ordinary inland rate of 
1s. for 20 words, 

5235. What would your loss amount to for the 
year ending the 31st March 1876 ?—Our loss in 
respect of the work done for three companies, 
which are those upon which we really lose, that 
is to say, the Anglo-American and the Eastern, 
and the Great Northern, is 17,639 1. altogether. 

5236. Loss 


Se -.. & 
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5236. Loss in that case does not mean money“ 
ut of pocket, does it ?—No. 

5237. What you mean is that you have not 
ad that recouped to you?—We have not, re- 
eived as much as we ought to have received if 
oper arrangements were made. 

5238. Can you fairly describe that as a loss? 
—Not in one sense; we have not absolutely lost 
he money. 

Chairman. 

5239. To what cause do you attribute it that 
‘ou do not get the amount of profit which you 
uight have expected ?—It is owing to the fact 


hat our arrangements are not altogether satis- - 


actory, since they do not provide for our receiving 
rate of 1s, for the 20 words. 

5240. How were the arrangements made ?— 
Some of them were inherited; we were obliged 
o take them over; one or two were authorised 
yy the Schedule tothe Act of Parliament, which 
ave been slightly altered subsequently, and 
thers have been carried out by the Post 
)ffice under the authority of the Postmaster 
reneral, 

5241. How long do those agreements last ; are 
hey for long periods ?—Thev vary as to dates. 
Ine, I believe, will expire in two years’ time, and 
ye shall then endeavour to make arrangements 
yhich will be more satisfactory to the depart- 
1ent. 

5242. Have you estimated it in two ways; in 
he actual loss to the department, and the differ- 
nee between what you think you ought to gain 
nd what you do gain ?—I am not aware that any 
uch estimate has been made. As I have already 
aid, there is no actual loss. The estimate is an 
stimate of what we consider we ought to re- 
eive. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5243. Probably there is no actual loss in the 
ense of having spent money which you do not 
ecover ?—No. 

Chairman. 


5244. I will deal with it in another way; what 
dditional amount would you have obtained from 
he time of the transfer if you had received your 
ull rate of 1s. for 20 words?—We should 
ave received 71,6347. more than we have 
eceived. 

5245, Have you not lately made a concession 
© one company, the »Indo-European ? — The 
[Treasury have authorised within the last year 
nd-a-half a considerable concession to that com- 
any, I believe upon grounds of Imperial policy, 
n respect of communication with the Hast. 

5246. It being considered desirable to have a 
louble line?—-I presume so; the amount of our 
oss in consequence of that concession up to the 
sist of March last is 4,147 7/., and loss will be 
ntil the termination of the arrangement 2,650 J. 
er annum. 

5247. Now, with regard to the annual revenue 
md expenditure; what are your annual working 
xpenses, up to the 3lst of March 1876 ?—First, 
' would say that these figures are given as ex- 
racted from the A ppropriation Accounts,which ex- 
ibit. actual cash expenditure of the department, 
vithout reference to any disputed questions as to 
vhat is properly chargeable to capital and what 
orevenue. In 1869-70, the working expenses 
vere 62,273 /.; in 1870-71, 394,477/; in 1871- 
2, 591,776 1. ; in 1872-73, 874,946 U.; in 1873- 
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74, 967,790.; in 1874-75, 1,071,347 .; in 1875-76, 


1,031,960 Z. 


5248. Having given the Committee the work- 
ing expenses, will vou now give them the revenue 
up to the same date?—In 1869-70, the revenue 
was 100,760 /.; in 1870-71, 690,934 /. ; in 1871- 
72, 751,6112; in 1872-73, 978,076/. ; in 1873-74, 
1,057,824 2. ; in 1874-75, 1,123,794 1. ; in 1875- 
76, 1,250,379 2. 

5249. What has become of your annual surplus 
income ?—The annual surplus income is applicable 
to ys payment of interest and the reduction of 
debt. 

5250. With regard to that, by the Act you are 
obliged to form a sinking fund if you have a sur- 
plus income, for the reduction of debt ?—Yes. 

5251. How was that sinking fund formed ?— 
The Treasury would charge the surplus revenue 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and issue it to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, to be applied in reduction of debt. 

5252. It is not derived from any surplus 
revenue in your possession, but from the Con- 
solidated Fund?—Yes. The whole of the Tele- 
graph Revenue is paid into the Exchequer. 

5253. That is deducted from the Consolidated 
Fund, because under the ordinary Sinking Fund 
of the country, one-fourth must be applied for 
the extinction of the National Debt in each 
quarter; is there no risk of its being paid twice 
over ?—No, I think not. This is in addition to 
the amount annually applied to. the reduction of 
the debt under the Act of the 29th and 30th 
Victoria. 

5254. But part of the surplus which is applied 
to the extinction of the National Debt of the 
country is applied from the payment of the sur- 
plus of the Post Office into the Consolidated 
Fund ?—Yes. 

5255-6. Therefore they obtain from that surplus 
a part of the amount with which they extinguish 
the debt; if they pay it also into a specific 
account do they not pay it twice over? 
I wish you would look into that, because 
I am speaking upon the suggestion of a great 
financial authority, namely, Sir William Ander- 
son, who says it does, and who has sent a letter 
to me upon the subject, in which he says that 
the sinking fund is paid twice over ?—I have not 
paid much attention to the subject. On further 
consideration it does appear that the surplus 


would be applied twice over to the reduction of 


debt. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 


5257. Could you give the Committee the total 
deficit upon the amount which has been raised 
for paying interest upon the capital up to the 
present time ?—The total deficit up to the 3lst 
March is estimated at 663,152, or about 
100,000 7. a year. 

5258. So that, fairly, that ought also to be 
added to the capital account?—I should say not. 
It cannot be said that the amount required to 
pay interest can be considered as a charge upon 
capital. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

5259. That has been accruing since the begin- 
ning ?—Yes. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

5260. Is that a decreasing or an increasing 
annual sum?—TI hope it will be a decreasing 
one. 


Ge 5261. What 
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-erease under certain heads. 


Chairman. 


5261. What is the rate per cent. at which the 
working expenses have been increased during 
those years?—In round numbers in 1871-72, 
50 per cent.; in 1872-73, 47 per cent.; in 
1873-74, 10 per cent.; m 1874-75, 11 per cent; 
and in 1875-76 they have decreased 4 per cent. 

5262. What is the rate per cent. at which the 
‘revenue has increased during the time ?—In 
1871-72 the revenue has increased 7 per cent., 
in 1872-73, 30 per cent., in 1873-74, 8 per cent., 
in 1874-75, 6 per cent., and in 1875-76, 11 per 
cent. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 


5263. You would take my average of 10 per 
cent. per annum as not an unfair one ?—No, I 
think not. 

Chairman. 


5264, Do you expect that 10 per cent. per 
annum may be taken, as about the annual rate 
of the increase of revenue ?—I should not like to 
prophesy for the future. [hardly think that the 
rate will be keptup. The higher we get the less 
will be the per-centage of increase. 

5265. But in the Post Office you continually 
increase your revenue ?—But it does not always 
increase at the same rate. 

5266. If you take into consideration the in- 
terest due upon the capital raised, the general 
result would, as you have stated to us, be a defi- 
ciency of 663,000 7. ?—That is so. 

5267. And what is the amount. of the annual 
deficiency ?—For the last year 1875-76, it will 
tbe 127,000 7. 

Mr. Goldsmid. 


5268. That is the most favourable of all your 
years, is it not ?—No, on the first two years we 
had a considerable surplus applicable to the pay- 
ment of interest. 

5269. But you had then hardly completely 
Poe into possession of your property ?— 

0. 

Chairman. 


5270. Have you any fear that the working 
expenses will be liable to increase more than 
they are now doing ?—They will be liable to in- 
There will be the 
yearly increments of salary to the established 
officers. There will be some payments to railway 
companies for message work, for maintenance 
and way-leave which are now in arrear, and can 
-only be settled when agreements or settlements 
have been arrived at with those from whom claims 
are uow outstanding: there will also be the 
‘charge for pensions to our own officers, which as 
we are a new service have hardly assumed any 
magnitude yet; but by the time we have any 
substantial proportion of officers retiring, we 
shall be relieved of the payment of pensions to 
the redundant officers of the companies which 
may be taken as a set-off. © 


. Mr. Goldsmid. 
5271. But hardly so much as that?—That is 
looking rather far ahead. 
Chairman. 


5272. I omitted to ask you before whether in 
estimating capital or charging it to revenue, you 
make any charges for renewal of plant’ or for 
depreciaiion of old plant ?—We do not. It. is 


considered that the annual expenditure on main- 
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tenance practically maintains our 
efficient condition. 

5273. Then you charge that to revenue ?— 
Yes, we charge that to revenue. 

5274. I want to see whether you put down 
anything in your accounts for free messages ?— 
We put down nothing for free messages. We 
send a great number of messages for which we 
receive no payment. . 

5275. What is the estimated value of messages _ 
sent by railway companies up to the end of the 
financial year ?—For railway companies about 
13,8407. a year. That is, taking the messages 
at ls. 1d. each, which is the lowest. rate at 
which we can estimate them; it is believed that 
practically it would amount to more per message. 

5276. What would be the value of the free 
messages sent for Government Departments ?— 
The value up to the 31st-March last would be 
9,684 J. . 

5277. Have you any other charges which you 
undertake for Government Departments ’—Yes, 
there is the cost of special wires, salaries of clerks, 
and of certain extensions which are carried out 
from time to time for the Admiralty, and War 
Office, and other departments, the cost of thatup — 
to the 31st March last is 16,809. 2, for which the 
Telegraph Department has received nothing. 

5278. Do you see any reason to anticipate a — 
better state of things with regard to the produce — 
of the department,except the ordinary increase _ 
of xevenue-and the economies which are to be in- — 
troduced ?—Yes, I am in hopes that we shall be — 
able to look to some other sources for increase of 
revenue; I hope the Committee will strengthen 
our hands in that respect, and that we shall get 
an increased rate for the distribution of the press — 
messages ; that we shall receive payment as pro- 
posed by the Postmaster General at an increased — 
rate for messages forwarded from railway stations; 
that we shall receive an increased rate for mes- — 
sages sent on Sunday, and after eight o’clock, 
and that the free message privileges now given — 
to the railway companies and to the Govern= ~ 
ment Departments will be abolished. = 

5279. Have you made an estimate of what 
that would amount to?—I think in the Post-_ 
master General's reply to the Treasury it is. } 
stated at 59,0007. perannum. ‘Then, in addition © 
to that, there will be any better terms we can 
make with the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
panies. , i 

5280. You have told the Committee that 
neither the Capital Account nor the Appropriation 
Accounts, as at present presented, give us a true ~ 
view of the financial state of the Telegraph De- ~ 
partment; have you any suggestions to make on / 
that head ?—My own opinion is that Parliament i 
and the public will never have a true view of the 
financial condition of the telegraph business until | 
an account is submitted to their view, prepared | 
upon what may be termed proper commercial 
principles. The profit and loss account which is — 
prepared under the authority of the Telegraph 
Acts may be termed a simple cash account. Itis 
based upon the cash receipts and expenditure of — 
the year, and it is upon that that our surplus in- |} 
come is calculated, but no allowance is made im 
that for the alteration of charge between capital | 
and revenue which, [ think, ought to be made,” | 
and as long as it is thus prepared, or ‘rather as” 
Tong. as that is the only account which is presented 
to Parliament and exhibited to the country, there 

mas 
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must be a serious misapprehension with regard to 

the financial position of the telegraphs. 

5281. You think that the account presented to 
Parliament should be an account showing truly 
what is capital and what truly is revenue, and 
after having carefully considered both, with the 
consent of the Treasury, that should be presented 
in your annual statement to Parliament ?—Yes, 
I think that it should be a supplementary ac- 
count. I would not propose to alter the shape or 
the basis of the account which is now presented 
under the Telegraph Acts, it being a very good in- 
strument for compelling the department to show 
its actual surplus revenue upon its cash receipts 
and expenditure. 

- §282. Is it not a good and wholesome effect of 
the present plan, although it may not be a good 
accounting plan, that it makes you pay for ex- 
tensions out of revenue ?—I have no objection to 
that myself upon the principles which govern the 
national accounts, but I should like to see pre- 
sented annualiy in addition, what would be the 
accounts of a commercial company. 

5283. As if you were to declare a dividend ?— 
Yes, exactly. 

_§284. Buta company, in declaring a dividend, 
would always put down a considerable amount 

for depreciation ?—Not if it expends annually a 

sufficient amount to keep its plant in good work- 

ing order. 
nll Mr. Goldsmid. 

» 6285. The London and North Western Rail- 
way Company, for instance, put’ down a very 
large sum for the actual expenditure in main- 
taining the condition of the line as good as it 
ought to be ?—I am-not aware of their practice. 


Chairman. 


5286. But you are not afraid, are you, that 
your lines, as they get older, will wear out. much 
more rapidly, and that im such a case you must 
put down more for that year ?—There isno doubt 
that it might be apprehended that a good many 
of the lines, having been put into good order 
at the time of the transfer, may shortly require 
renewal all together, and that in that year a 
larger expenditure may fall upon us; but the 
necessity for renewal is affected by very many 
accidental circumstances. There are storms; 
there are accidents; there is wear and tear, which 
varies according to the position of the lines, the 
climate, and so on; but allowing a fair margin, 
I believe that we are keeping up our lines in a 
fairly effective condition, and that the expendi- 
ture for renewal or depreciation, whichever it 
may be termed, is spread over a course of years, 
and that thus we need not apprehend a very heavy 
exceptional charge in any one year. 

Mr. Goldsmid. — 

5287. Practically, it compels an average in that 

way, does it not ?—It does. - 
6288. You would have no difficulty in pre- 
paring the form of the account you speak of, if 
the Committee, for stance, were to recommend 
it, and the Post Office were to adopt the plan you 
have suggested of having a subsidiary account ? 
—There would be no difficulty at all; in fact I 
have directed such accounts to be prepared 
already, and I should like to say that upon the 
principles upon which we think expenditure 
should be charged, either to capital on the one 
hand, or to revenue on the other, the profit on 
0,104, 
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the working expenses of the last year would 
amount to 249,226 1., which is within 2,545.1. of 
a dividend of 23 per cent. on the capital raised. 


Dr. Cameron. 


5289. That, I presume, does not include any 
charge for interest ?—It is to enable us to pay the 
interest ; of course it does not include the arrears 
of interest payable in previous years any more 
than a company would include dividends not. paid 
in former years. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5290. Nor does it include interest on capital 
which you have not raised, for which you are 
in a sense lable, but the amount of which has 
not been settled ?—It does not include that, ex- 
cept as regards the estimated capital value of 
certain annual payments to railway companies 
and annuities to officers of the old companies. 


Dr. Cameron. 

5291. A railway company in making out its 
account in this way would have to provide for 
interest on mortgages before declaring any divi- 
dend, would it not ?—I think so. 

5292. Therefore you should do so?—But the 
amount is not yet raised. 


Chairman. 


5293, 1 want to draw your attention to some. 
remarkable differences between the cost.of work- 
ing various offices; I find, comparing the Esti- 
mates and your returns, that Dublin and Bir- 
mingham send very nearly the same number of 
messages; Dublin sent 1,736,000 messages, and: 
Birmingham sent 1,750,000 messages, but: Dub- 
lin, though it sent 14,000 messages less than 
Birmingham, costs the country 9,184/. more 
during the year; can you give any explanation 
of that?—I1 have no doubt that at first sight 
there are some discrepancies between the expen- 
diture on different offices which are very start- 
ling, but it will be found on going into the 
minutiz of each station that there are in general, 
causes which explain these apparent discre- 
pancies; one cause which makes, an office more 
expensive than another is, that its work consists 
more largely of forwarded and received messages 
than transmitted messages, the counter work and 
the delivery work being of course much larger. 
There is also the fact that a female staff is em- 
ployed at one. office which is cheaper, whereas 
a male staff is employed at another which is 
more expensive. In Dublin it is the fact that 
there is a large redundant staff of females at 
the present moment, which arose from| the fact 
that at the transfer of the telegraphs it was 
necessary to employ a large number of women all 
over the country who have since been withdrawn, 
as the railway companies have been able to 
undertake the work themselves; they have been 
brought necessarily to head quarters, and we 
have a larger staff there than is necessary. I 
believe that each case which might be pointed to 
is susceptible of very good and satisfactory ex- 
planation, each case varying the one from the 
other. ; 

5294. Do you think that in the case of Dublin 
where there were 14,000 messages less per 
annum, and costing the country 9,184/. more 
than Birmingham, very nearly double, there can 
be any justification in the local circumstances of 
the case ?—If you remember that‘ there ate 20 
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redundant female clerks, that there are four 
clerks whose salaries are included in that expen- 
diture who are not employed on message work 
but have to be engaged on other duties, and that 
the force is spread over 15 offices, necessarily 
making it more expensive, the difference would 
be diminished to a great extent; I am not prepared 
to defend it entirely, but I would say that each 
telegraph office is under a continual process 
of scrutiny and revision; they are always passing 
under review by means of applications of one 
kind or another, and advantage is taken of those 
applications to examine most scrutinisingly the 
cost of the office, and to inquire into any circums 
stances which raise it to a higher amount thap 
that which is considered the proper average. 
5295. I will give another instance; Dublin 
sends a considerable less number of messages 
than Edinburgh; both are metropolitan towns, 


but Dublin costs 7,092 7. more than Edinburgh, 


although it did much less work ; what is the ex- 
planation of that ?—I am not prepared to explain 
the difference off-hand. 

5296. I dare say you have seen Mr. Scuda- 
more’s Report of 1872, in which he gives a 
number of figures ?—Yes. 

5297. At that time Dublin had 115 clerks 
more than it possesses at present; at that time 
there were 401 clerks in Dublin, and now there 
are 286, showing that 115 clerks have been re- 
duced ; do you know what was the cause of that 
large reduction, and how there is a surplus still ? 
—I am not prepared to state the cause of that re- 
duction. Ihave already explained the circum- 
stances which cause the present surplus. 

5298. There are some points in the Returns 
which seem to require explanation ; Edinburgh 
has increased 50 per cént. in its messages, but it 
has had no additional clerks since 1872; there are 
the same number of clerks in Edinburgh in 1876 
as there were in'/1872; Birmingham has increased 
nearly the same amount, 49 per cent., and has 
only required one clerk more; but Manchester 
has increased 58 per cent. of messages but has 29 
per cent. more clerks; Glasgow has increased 73 
per cent. in its messages, and has only had 21 per 
cent. additional clerks ; Newcastle has increased 
71 per cent. of messages, and has only increased 
19 per cent of clerks; does not that great varia- 


tion from no increase of clerks for a large amount, 


of messages in some offices, up to a large amount 
of increase in other offices, seem to indicate that 
there is some very great necessity for inquiring 
into the mode in which the offices have been 
worked, and the very unequal expenditure for 
the same work ?—I can only suppose that at 
those offices where the cost is less in proportion 
the work consists, to a great extent, of transmit- 
ting work, which, as I have said before, causes 
hardly any additional expense comparatively. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5299. Or like Dublin they were very much 
over-manned before ?—Yes, that may have been 
the case. 

5300. You would not lke, perhaps, to give 
the reasons for that enormous over-manning which 
existed in some of the offices?—I am not ac- 
quainted with the reasons myself. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 


5301. To supply this annual deficit it is pro- 
posed to make an additional charge upon the 
press, is it not ?—It is. 
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Mr. Cavendish Bentinckh—continued. 


5302. Can you state to the Committee what is 
the sum which you expect to recoup by that ad- 
ditional charge ?—I think we have stated it at 
30,000 1. | 

5303. £. 30,000 out of the 55,000 7. ?—Yes. 

5304. Then the general public, supposing the 
deficiency is taken at 55,000/., and the press 
have to pay 30,0007., would have to make up 
25,000 7. >—Yes. 

5305. Do you think that that is an unfair pro- 
portion between the press and the public; that is 
to say, that the charge upon the press is too 
heavy ?—No, I do not think it is, It can hardly 
be said that the balance of the loss of 55,0002. a 
year, which is stated in the Postmaster General’s 
reply to the Treasury, is attributable to public 
message work: The way I look at it is this 
that upon the whole work of the department an 
annual loss, say, of 55,000 2.-is incurred. It may 
be attributable to one cause or another, to the 
purchase of the undertaking on unremunerative 
terms mainly, but it is found that looking at the . 
working expense, a certain class of business is 
performed at a distinct loss; that class of business 
being the press message work. the other class of 
business, the public-message work, isnot performed 
at a loss. I consider, therefore, that if we can — 
prove that that certain class of business is per- 
formed'at a loss to the department, we are per- 
fectly justified in obtaining, or endeavouring to 
obtain, a rate of remuneration which shall at least 
preserve -us.from loss: It may be that in the 
Postmaster General’s proposal to the Treasury, 
we have endeavoured to get as much from the 
press as we can, and to make it not only cover 
the loss which is incurred, but absolutely to pro- 
duce a profit. I am not prepared to say that that 
is not the case. 

5306. But having regard to the antecedents, 
are you of opinion that there is any injustice — 
towards the press in that arrangement?—No; IL _ 
do not think so. If Parliament is prepared to — 
authorise new terms, which will preserve the 
equilibrium between the revenue and the ex- 
penditure of the Telegraph Department upon ~ 
that particular head. I do not think myself — 
that the press could complain of any particular — 
injustice. I think, on the other hand, the nation 
may complain of injustice if the taxpayer is — 
called upon to subsidise the local press. 


My. Cubitt. 


5307. You spoke of the Post Office, I think, 
both as a spending department and a revenue | 
department; do you mean by that that they 
have on the one hand to provide for the public 
service, and on the other to consider the raising 
of a revenue for the country ?—-Yes. 

5308. Then you have two conflicting elements ? 
~—-Yes. ; 

5309. Is it your duty to hold the mean between — 
the two, that is to say, between providing for the 
public convenience, and supplying a revenue for 
the country ?—I presume the first function of _ 
the Post Office is te provide for the national con- — 
venience. 

5310, Therefore the revenue must be merely — 
a secondary consideration ?—I presume that that 
is the proper aspect in which to look at it. 

5311. Therefore you can hardly hope to derive — 
such a revenue from the telegraphs as if they 
were carried on purely for commercial reasons ? — 
—Certainly not. 


5312. Just 
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Mr. Watney. 


5312. Just one question about the outstanding 
claims of the different railway companies; the 
amount they claim is a little over 2,000,000 Z., is 
it not ?—It is. 

5313. How long have those claims been out- 
standing ?—They can hardly be said to be out- 
standing, because they have not been all of them 
formally made, that is to say, no steps have been 
taken in some cases to approximate to a settle- 
ment; they have been put in at different times. 


5314. How long has the longest of those claims 
been outstanding ?—I could not say off-hand. 

5315. But some years, has it not ?—No doubt. 

5316. And what steps are you taking for get- 
ting those claims settled ?—In some cases we are 
awaiting the revised claims from the companies. 
In others, arrangements are being made to pro- 
ceed to arbitration. I think, with regard to 
several, that the railway companies may be said 
to be holding their hands till the present arbi- 
trations have reached a more decided stage. 

' 5317. Are you taking any steps to press those 
claims to arbitration, or to get them settled by 
arbitration ?— No. 

- 5318. Do you not anticipate having to pay in- 
terest for the time that you are delaying the set- 
tlement of those claims?—The delay does not 
rest with us, I think, and the date from which 
interest has been payable, so far as I recollect, 
has been generally made by the umpire to date 
from the award. . 

6319. Then it is for your advantage, if I un- 
derstand it, to let the claims go as long as they 
- can unsettled, and not to get awards sooner than 
you can help ?—In that light it is, but that is not 
our policy; we have no object of that kind in 
view. 

Colonel Alexander. 


5320. If, as you state, it is more economical to 
dispense with the services of the Royal Engineers, 
how do you account for the circumstance that the 
Departmental Committee of the Treasury, which 
inquired into the subject very minutely, came 
to an exactly opposite conclusion?— They left out 
of sight the fact that the Post Office had already a 
staff of its own officers quite sufficient to carry on 
all its engineering work, and that the employment 


of the Royal Engineers entailed consequently an 


unnecessary charge on the Post Office. 


. $321. But that Committee recommended the 
extension of the area in which the Royal Engi- 
neers are employed, mainly on economical 
grounds, did it not ?—To a considerable extent, 
on economical grounds. 

5322. I think that one of the reasons assigned 
by the Committee for their opinion, that greater 
economy would result from the employment of 
the Royal Engineers was, that they are not 
entitled to a pension from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, was not that so ?—That was so. 

5323. You are of course aware that the pension 
of a soldier is a mere trifle compared with that 
of a civilian employed in the Post Office ?— 
Yes. 

_ §324. You stated that you looked forward to 
the time when the charge on account of pensions 
will be greatly increased in the Post Office ?—It 
must be increased by degrees, as time goes on. 


5325. Do not you think it would be better to 
lighten that charge by the employment of men 
who would never entail upon you this burden ?— 
The Post Office would be glad to be relieved of 
any charge for pensions. 

. 6326. But by extending the area of the em- 
0.104. 
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Colonel Alexander—continued. 


ployment of the Royal Engineers you would be 
relieved to a great extent from any charge for 
pensions ?—That is correct. 

5327. The honourable Member for Rochester 
poimted out that some difficulty might arise in 
time of war by the withdrawal of the Royal 
Engineers; that difficulty would be obviated, 
would it not, by bringing back soldiers who-had 
already passed through the department ?—No 
doubt, to a certain extent. 

5328. This was practically illustrated, was it 


~not, when, during the snowstorms of’ last winter, 


you sent for the Royal Engineers, whu had. 
already passed through the department, for the 
purpose of repairing the telegraph wires ?—Yes, 
the Royal Engineers supplied us with men upen 
an emergency, which was a great advantage. 

5329. And in the time of a strike among the 
civilians, which occasionally occurs, I suppose 
you would find the employment of the Royal 
Engineers very advantageous? —.There would 
be that advantage. ° 

5330. You have already had experience of 
that once or twice, have you not?—I believe 
that did oceur, but that was before I went to the 
Post Office. 


Mr. Ripley. 


5331. As Financial Secretary I think you 
stated that you look at all expenditure from a 
purely financial point of view ?—I do. 


5332, And that all proposals for the extension 
of the telegraph system, and for increased faci- 
lities to the public which would cost money, are 
submitted to you for your consideration or report? 
—Yes, practically so. 

5333. You deal with those questions, I pre- 
sume, purely from a financial point of view, 
without any consideration with reference to the 
increased facilities which the public might derive 
from those various extensions ?—Those are my 
functions. 

5334, May I ask how far your decision is 
binding ; is it taken into consideration along with 
other considerations, or is it really the substan- 
tial ground upon which those extensions are 
acceded to or refused?—I have no power of 
vetg; it may often happen that the consideration 
of the convenience to be afforded to particular 
localities or considerations of policy may affect 
the decisions of the Postmaster General or the 
Treasury to an extent which would override the 
purely financial considerations. 


5335. Do you think it is possible from your 
financial point of view that you can decide 
whether any extension of the internal system of 
telegraphy in this country will pay or otherwise, 
before actual experiments are tried, in cases in 
which it is proved that those extensions and in- 
creased facilities are required for the public 
convenience ?—A pretty good idea can generally 
be formed of the amount of business which will 
accrue at any station which is proposed to be 
opened; the department has sufficient experience 
to guide it in forming its opinion. 

5336. Looking at the conditions upon which 
the telegraphs were taken over from the old com- 
panies, and the implied understanding that it is 
for the convenience of the public, do you think 
it is a very safe ground that trom merely financial 
considerations these increased conveniences should 
be refused ?—I am not prepared to say that these 
increased conveniences are refused merely from 
financial considerations ;.as I have said, other 
considerations often prevail. 


Ges 5337. Then 
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Mr. Ripley—continued. 


5337. Then I will put it whether purely finan- 
cial considerations should have any great weight 
in the matter ?—Certainly, I think they should 
have great weight in the matter. 

5338. You have been asked about the deficit 
which takes place from year to year upon the 
working of the telegraph system, and you sug- 
gested that that might be made up to a certain 
extent by an increased rate for press news, by an 
increased charge for telegrams which may have 
to be sent from railway stations, by an increased 
charge on Sundays, and by an increased charge 
after eight o'clock, and one or two other similar 
additions ?—I did. 

5339. Do you think that all those suggestions 
would tend to carry out, what I think you will 
agree with me, was stated distinctly to be the in- 
tention of taking over these telegraphs by Parlia- 
ment, namely, that the public should derive the 
largest amount of convenience from the change 
that was then contemplated ?—I do not think 
that they will diminish the public convenience 
in the least. 

5340. You do not think that the increased 
charges will diminish the public convenience ?— 
Not in the least; I think that all persons who 
want to send telegrams will do so at these in- 
creased charges. 

5341. In your opinion a general decrease of 
the charge from 1s. to 6d. would not increase 
the number of messages; is that so?—-I am not 
prepared to vo so far as that; I have no doubt it 
might increase the number, but that is a different 
thing altogether from saying that the small addi- 
tional rates which we propose in these instances 
would lessen the number of messages. 

5342. Practically is not the effect of all small 
additional rates in any commercial transactions 
to decrease and not to increase the amount of 
business ?—I do not think they will in a great 
concern like this any more than the charge for a 
registered letter. 

5343. As Financial Secretary the charges for 
telegrams come under your cognisance, do they 
not ?—Yes. 

5344, And the charges for telegrams sent to 
the Continent, I presume, come under your cog- 
nisance ?—No, I have no power of interfering in 
the rates already agreed to, to and from the 
Continent. ; 

5345. But do the varying rates come under 
your knowledge at all? The ground upon which 
I ask the question is that I have a Paper before 
me which is furnished by a large German house 
in Bradford, who have connections all over the 
Continent of Europe. Taking Russia, for in- 
stance, the charge for a telegram from Russia to 
England is 8s, 3 d., which, of course, the Russian 
has to pay, whereas the charge lor a telegram 
from England to Russia is 10s. from London, 
and 11s. from the provinces; Yorkshire, for in- 
stance ; can you explain that discrepancy in any 
way ?—No; that subject has not come under my 
special cognisance. 

5346. You could not even state the grounds 
upon which a telegram sent from London to 
Russia should be charged 10s., and the same 


telegram sent from Bradford to Russia, for in- - 


stance, should be charged 11 s.?—I am unable to 
explain it; I have no doubt Mr. Patey could 
give you information upon that point. 


Dr. Cameron. 


' 5347. When Mr. Johnston was under examina- 
tion, I questioned him concerning an item which 


‘Comptroller 


« Dr. Cameron—continued. 


occurred in the Estimates, namely, travelling ex-- 
penses for the School of Instruction, 2;000/. ; he: 
could not give me any explanation of that 2,000/.,. 


and referred me to the gentleman. who would 
give evidence upon the financial part of the 
question; can you explain it?--The item of 


2,000 /. for travelling expenses of instructors is- 


incurred on behalf of the officers who are attached. 


to the surveyors in certain districts, and who have: 


to go about looking into the degree of proficiency 
of the telegraph clerks; they are not under the 


Comptroller of special arrangements, and there-- 


fore he knew nothing about it. 
5348, In the Report of the Comptroller and 


Auditor General, attached to the Appropriation. 
Account, he complains that it is impossible in the 


manner in, which telegraphic accounts are now 


made up for the Audit Department “to detect, 
and obtain explanation of any deviation from the. 
authorised expenditure”; have any steps been. 


taken, do you know, to alter that?—The Comp-- 


troller and Auditor General there refers to 
authorised expenditure upon works of extension 
or maintenance; there is no doubt that. the 
examination of the accounts of the Telegraph 
Service is defective to thisextent: that the 


and, Auditor General is, depen-. 


dent upon second-hand. information; that is to- 


say, he has to be content with the certificate: 


of the officer superintending the work of mainte- 
mance or extension, namely, the divisional 
engineer, with regard to the correvt apportionment 
or distribution of the expenditure; and I see no 


way in which he can well go, below that, except , 


by employing, an officer of the Audit Office to 


accompany the divisional engineer, and go over , 


the same work that he does. 

5349. The Comptroller and Auditor General in 
his report refers to the different modes of charging 
sums of over and under amounts of 100 /., and 


he says: “ The expenditure has taken place in- 


the execution of 24 different works of extension and 


re-arrangement, and the Treasury sanction is re-. 


fused on the ground that the works have been. 


undertaken ‘in direct violation of the rules laid ~ 


down in their Lordships’ letters of the 25th | 


September 1873, and of the 19th March 1874,’ 


whereby the Post Office were required to submit _ 
quarterly schedules of all new works proposed to 
be undertaken, in which the expenditure involved ' 


exceeded 100 /., for the previous sanction of their 
Lordships. 
to, could my department, under the existing 
system, have detected the fact that the works m 


In no one of the 24 cases referred ’ 


question involved an expenditure of upwards of ' 


1007. each” ?—By which I understand him to 
mean that he is unable to exactly apportion the 


amount of expenditure properly incurred upon? 


them, and that he has to be content with the’ 


certificates of our officers. 

5350. I do not take that from his report; it 
seems to me that he complains that he has made 
yearly a certain recommendation in his report, 
and that no notice was taken of that recommenda- 
tion, and he says that the importahce of that 
recommendation has received a striking exem- 
plification this year when these 24 works have 
been challenged as instances of irregular expen- 
diture. 
recommendation, now repeated for the second 
time with this strong illustration of its impor- 
tance, has led to any change?—A system of 
accounts has been framed by us, in concurrence 
with the Treasury, by whicha very accurate ap- 
portionment of expenditure will be carried out, 

and 


What I wish to know is whether this’ 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 


-and by which the Treasury will be kept imormed 
-of all expenditure which exceeds the limit of 
1007. So far as my impression goes, I think that 
a remark of that kind will not appear in the 
‘Comptroller and Auditor General’s Report again. 
5351. You mentioned that you estimated a loss 
of some 17.0007, a year, as being incurred by 
the Post Office in connection with its dealings 
with sub-marine companies ?/—Yes. 
5352. What does the Post Office at present 
get for the conveyance of a message; say to the 
Anglo-American Company, and the other com- 
panies?—Upon a message belonging to the 


- Anglo-American Company we get 2-5ths of a 
“penny per word; the average payment is about 


“73 d. for 20 words message. 
5353. And from the other companies ?— From 
the Great Northern Telegraph Company we get 
‘about 62d. a message, and from the Eastern 
Telegraph Company about 6 d. 
5354. Can you give us any other rates ?—No, 
those are the only ones of which I have infor- 
mation with me. ; 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 


5355. You spoke about some special reduction 
having been made in the case of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Company ; what-do you get in that case; 
you mentioned the amount of loss which you had 
made by the new arrangement ?—We ought to 
have received half of the 12,0007. a year, which 
was paid by the Indo-European Company to the 
Submarine Telegraph Company, but the Treasury 
have agreed to diminish the whole payment by 
nearly one-half; we, therefore, only get a half of 
6,700 7. 


5356. Will you inform the Committee how 
much the 3,000 /. which you are to get from the 
Indo-European Company will give you per 
message, when divided by the number of mes- 
sages /—I have not the figures before me, but I 
believe it is about 1s. per message. 


§357. But still, it could be worked out in the 
way I mention, and I should like to know what 
you have received from the various foreign sub- 
marine companies per message sent ?—I hand in 
a statement. 


-SraTEMENT showing the EstrmaTED Revenur per Message (of Twenty Words or under) 
derived by the Postmaster General from Messages transmitted to or from the United Kingdom, 


Postmaster 
General’s Revenue 
per Message of 
20 Words or under. 


by the undermentioned Telegraph Cable Companies during the Year ended the 31st March 1876. 


REMARKS. 


NAME or COMPANY. 
$ 
‘Submarine - - ‘ P S 4 t 1 
German Union, British -} 8). 5 VBI 1 
” ” American { ~ 

Anglo-American - - e Fi i 3 as 
Eastern - - - - 2 = b an 
Indo-European - - - - ~ > 1 

“Great Northern - - = - - 4 
Direct Spanish - - . * . 5 1 
Seilly Islands me ef bs Shama . 1 
“Orkney Islands - y uy if x . 1 
‘Cape ofGood Hope - -~ - E u 1 
Direct United States - A 3 = 3 6 


Dr. Cameron—continued. 


5358. You assumed in reply to the Right 
‘Honourable the Judge Advocate General, that 
the loss upon press messages constitutes a very 
large portion of that 55,000 /. of annual loss, did 
you not ?—Rather, that: we should like to get 
that large portion from the press; I may say 

that 30,0007. of the total is the amount we 
propose to recover by alterations of charge on 
‘delivery of press messages. 

_6359. But | presume that you can throw no 
additional light upon that 30,0007; youcan give 
no evidence with regard to the details of which 
it is made up ?—I cannot, 

5360. However, from a merely financial point 
of view, you mentioned, I think, that a large 


" portion of the loss would be attributable to having 


acquired the various undertakings at too high a 
sprice?—Yes.. 
© A104. 


54 Including earnings of cables to Continent. 

3h. Including the estimated value of the services 
performed by the company in connection 
with the inland transmission of messages. 

72 - > + ditto - - ditto. 

6 - + > ditto - ditto. 

- Including earnings of wire in Norderney cable. 

63 Including the estimated value of the services 
performed by the company in connection 
with the inland transmission of messages. 

34 Including the estimated value of the services 


performed by the companyin connection with 
the inland transmission of messages. 


Dr. Cameron—continued. 


5361. If you acquired them at a million and a 
half above their value, or at an ‘extravagance of a 
million and a half, would not that account for 
your loss of 55,000 7.—Yes. 

5362. Then you have spoken) about a certain 
loss incurred upon railway messages; a loss of 
9,0007, you spoke of as incurred through not 
being paid for Government messages, and you 
mentioned an average expenditure of some 
16,000 /. per year incurred upon Government ac- 
count; do you think that it is fair under those 
circumstances to put the screw upon simply one 
small portion of the telegraph-using public to the 
extent of half the actual deficit ?— As I said be- 
fore, I am not prepared to push that very strongly 
myself. I think that the department would be 
satisfied if we could obtain from Parliament power 
to charge the press a rate which would preserve 
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Dr. Cameron—continued. 


the department from loss in respect of the work- 
ing expenses incurred in that branch of the 
service. 

Mr. Leveson Gower. 

5363. I understood that some of those con- 
tracts with the submarine companies were in- 
herited, and some were not ?— Yes. 

5364, Is the loss greater under those con- 
tracts which were inherited, or under those which 
have been made since the transfer ?—I am not 
sure that I can specify that at the present mo- 
ment. The Indo-European contract was in- 
herited, I think, and we are certainly losing in 
the arrangement with them. With regard to the 
other two contracts, I should not like to state 
at the present moment whether they were in- 
herited, or whether the arrangements were made 
subsequently. I could ascertain that, I have no 
doubt. 

5365. Are guarantees ever taken now against 
loss by an extension ?—Frequently. 

5366. But not universally ?—Extensions are 
very rare now; we have gone so far that ex- 
tensions are rare. In some cases it is evident, 
from the nature of the locality and the business, 
that no guarantee is required. Occasionally it ‘is 
required, that is to say, whenever it is evident or 
presumed that the business will not pay. | 

5367. But whenever a guarantee is offered an 
extension is as a matter of course made ?—Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Treasury. 

5368. You do not think it would he desirable 
to adopt the rule which seems to exist in Australia 
that no extension should ever be made without 
such a guarantee ?—If on all the circumstances 


' being taken into consideration, we can see plainly 


that we shall do our business at a profit, or at 
any rate at no loss, I see no advantage in such a 
case, in pressing for a guarantee. 

5369. There would have been great advantage 
in the past, would there not, in adopting the 
plan of guarantee, seeing that there has been 
great loss from extension ?—No doubt. 

5370. I understand that you wish to have an 
increased charge for forwarding messages from 
stations ?—Such is the proposal of the Postmaster 
General. 

5371. In the estimate of gain to be thereby 
derived, has there been taken into consideration 
the diminution of messages which might arise 
from that increased cost ?—I think that has been 
taken into consideration ; but we do not apprehend 
that that diminution would be very large; we 
consider, as I have already stated, that persons 
who now use railway stations for telegraph mes- 
sages will continue to do so, and that the diminu- 
tion of the business will be very small. 

5372. You do not seem to have gone in detail 
into the causes of the great difference of costs of 
offices in different towns?—I have not gone in 
detail into all that have been mentioned in the re- 
rurn, but I have gone into several of them, and the 
tesults of the examination are what I have stated 
to the Right honourable Chairman ; that in each 
case peculiar local circumstances arising from the 
character of the business, or of the staff, will on 
the whole explain the difference of cost. 

5373. Is there any record taken of the number 
of messages which are transmitted from the 
various offices ?—Yes, in each case. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 
5374, I suppose there can be no doubt that 
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Mr. Goldsmid—continued. 


at the time you were appointed, | and previously 
to that time, there was very considerable finan- 
cial confusion in the Telegraph Department ?— 
There had been irregularities, but I should not 
like to say that the system was by any means: 
generally irregular ; the system was a sound and 
a good one, but owing to particular circum- 
stances, to which I need not advert, there had. 
been irregularities. 

5375. In fact, there was considerable financial 
confusion, and your mission was to set it right as 
far as possible, was it not?—It depends upon 
what the honourable Member means by financial 


confusion; if it is said that the system of ac-- 


counts was in a confused state, I should say 
certainly not; there had been a want of what I may 
call due financial order in the administration of the: 
department, and it was, as I said, considered by 
the Treasury that the financial element in the- 
Post Office, and the power of éontrol there, de- 
manded strengthening. 

5376. I believe you have looked at the speech 
which I made upon the subject, and you would 
probably not disagree with the reason which I 
assigned in that speech ?—No, I think there is- 
nothing to object to. 

5377. Have you looked at the figures which 
I gave ?—Yes. 

5378. Do you think that those are correct as 
far as you have been able to test them ?—I think 
that they are perfectly accurate. ‘ 

5379. You would admit, would you not, that 
a very large surplus staff was to be found in 
many departments of the Telegraph Office ?—In 


‘the Engineering Department of the Telegraph 


Office that was the case. 

5380. I do not mean the Engineering Office,. 
but generally; as in the case of Dublin, for in- 
stance, which was quoted by the Right honourable 
Chairman ?—Yes, there is a redundant staff 
there. I am not prepared to say that there is at 
any other place. 

5381. But when you came into office, as the 
Right honourable Chairman pointed out, there 
were 200 more clerks in Dublin than there are 
at the present moment ?—Yes. 

5382. That shows that there was a great 
lavishness of expenditure upon staff, which 1s not 
now necessary ?—No doubt a very large staff 
was employed at the commencement of the work, 
larger perhaps than is now in some cases required. 

5383. And larger than was required at that 
time, was it not?—I am hardly prepared to say 
that. 

5384. In that proposed new eapital account 
which you thought it would be advantageous to 
prepare, you would, of course, put down all those 
items which you considered ought properly to be 
added to the capital account, amounting to 
709,0002., but which have hitherto not been so 
added ?—Yes. 

5385. And you would deduct anything upon 
the other side which had been unfairly charged 
to the capital account ?—Yes. 

5386. And then you would show us also your 
estimate for the future expenditure upon capital 
account, apart from any extensions which would 
have to be undertaken ?—No. 

5387. Then you would give the Committee 
what the interest upon the total sum would be? 
—You mean that it would show the items of 
called and uncalled capital ? 

5388. The sums to be paid to the railway com- 

panies 
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panies when settled ?—They would be included 
as they came in course of payment. 

5389. To provide a complete capital account 
barring future extensions which you cannot pro- 
vide for ?—Yes. 

5390. With regard to the arbitrations with the 
railway companies I have received complaints 
from various persons interested, that even in 
cases where the arbitrations have been settled, 
they have had great difficulty in getting the 
money within a reasonable time; do you think 


_ that those complaints are well founded ?—There 


have been complaints in some cases, generally 
resulting, I think, from the fact that the capital 
had not been provided by Parliament; there was 
necessarily delay because the Treasury would not 
come to Parliament to ask for fresh capital until 
there was satisfactory information furnished by 
the Post Office with reference to the amount 
which would be required. 

5391. A gentleman wrote to me, whom I do 
not know personally, stating that a sum of 
16,000 7., which had been awarded a long time 
ago, he, on behalf of the company with which he 
was connected, had not been able to obtain; do 
you think that such a case as that might have 
occurred ?—I cannot say with reference to that 
particular case. I can say that there is no. un- 
necessary delay upon the part of the Post Office ; 
a good many formalities have to be gone through, 
and agreements made between the solicitors of 
the two sides, and things of that kind. 

5392. I have heard another complaint made 
that the arbitrations cannot be got on with, and 
that the Post Office does not do anything to 
assist them in getting the arbitrations on; do not 
you think that it would be desirable, in the in- 
terests of the Post Office, to endeavour to push 
the arbitrations on as fast as possible, in order to 
close the capital account of which you speak ?— 
We should be glad to get the arbitrations com- 
pleted. 

5393. You stated that the Post Office had 
been compelled to buy up the various undertakings 
at a far higher rate than they had expected ; 
what you meant by that was, at a higher rate 
than the officials expected, considering the 
estimates tendered by Mr. Scudamore at the time 
of the passing of the Act ?—Yes. 

5394. You stated that one of the causes of 
that increased expenditure was pensions for the re- 
dundant officers of the old companies. 1 thought 
Mr. Patey stated that practically there were no 
redundant officers, but that some insisted upon 
leaving ?—I know that we pay 13,000/. a year 
to them, 

5395. That is a smallitem out of 300,0002.?— 
It is, of course, 

5396. I wish to.ask a few questions about the 
proposed increase of charges ; you remember that 
in the Preamble to the Act, and in the arguments 
that were offered by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in favour of the Act, the uniformity of 
rate was stated to be one of the great advantages 
which the Government would confer by pur- 
chasing the telegraphs ?—I do not remember the 
word “ uniformity” in the Preamble; the Pre- 
amble says that it will be advantageous “if a 
cheaper, more widely extended, and more ex- 
‘peditious system” were introduced, but it does 
not mention a uniform rate. : 

5397. But I think, if you refer to the speeches 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of thatday, you 
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will see he stated that the object was to establish 
a ean rate ?—No doubt that argument was 
used. ‘ 

5398. Do you think that for the purpose of 
obtaining an addition to your revenue of 20,000 J. 
a year, it is desirable to depart from a principle 
which is so clear, and as I venture to think, so 
advantageous ?—I think the circumstances are 
very like those that attend the Post Office 
service. » It may be said that the uniform rate is 
1d. per letter, and everybody knows that, but 
yet that rate is variable. There are late letter 
fees, there are registration fees, and a difference 
in weight makes a difference in charge. 


5399. But you do not charge more for Sunday 
letters?—We do not charge more for Sunday 
letters, 

5400. And you do not charge more for letters 
posted after eight o’clock at night?—We do if 
they are to go by a particular mail. 


5401. But not otherwise ?—Not otherwise ; 
not if they are to take their turn with the rest; 
but a telegram if it is to go after eight o’clock at 
night would not take its turn with the rest as a 
letter would. 

5402. The extra charge. for a mail would 
rather correspond with the priority charge for a 
telegram that the honourable Member for Glas- 
gow suggested ?—I should hardly call it a priority 
charge. 

5403. It is really so, because if you pay an 
extra fee to get a letter through at an earlier 
date than it would otherwise go at, it is a priority 
charge ?—You can put it in that way. 


5404, That was exactly the proposal that was 
made with regard to telegrams; I do not think 
that would correspond with the proposal of 
the Postmaster General. Now to go to another 
point; why do you propose to charge extra for 
ielegrams- handed in at railway stations ?.— 
Because we incur great expense there, and get 
very little profit. 

5405. But from the point of view of the public, 
many of those stations existed as telegraph offices, 
did they not, before the transfer ?—Probably 
they did, many of them. 


5406. The public were accustomed, therefore, 
to hand in their telegrams there, and those sta- 
tions have been kept up, as Mr. Patey told the 
Committee, because there was no other telegraph 
office belonging to the Government. within a 
reasonable distance, and that they were diminish- 
ing them as fast as possible; under those circum- 
stances would it not be throwing a burden ona 
certain portion of the public, which is hardly fair, 
because you would be charging them extra 
because the Government had not established 
another office in their district ?—I think that por- 
tion of the public would be looked upon as 
gainers to a considerable extent, because they 
can send their messages cheaper than they could 
under the old companies, and if they come to us 
to open an office in their neighbourhood we 
should decline to do. it except under a gua- 
rantee. 

5407. I will give you Ascot, for instance ; the 
only office for years has been at the railway sta- 
tion, and now it is proposed to establish a separate 
office under the Post Office: do you think it is 
fair to charge the inhabitants an extra rate under 
the Post Office, they having been under the 
1s. rate under the companies ?—There might be 
ee Ef cases 
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cases in which injustice would appear to arise, 
and the rule might be open to adjustment. 

5408. I think that your evidence would 
rather go to say that perhaps much greater 
advantage could be obtained by economy of ad- 
ministration than by an additional charge ?— 
Certainly the addition to the charge will not 
result in any very great revenue, and there are, 
no doubt, economies in administration which I 
hope can be carried out. 

5409. And you would probably agree with me 
that in all probability in a few years the tele- 

raph service may be made a very paying service ? 
—I believe that if our accounts are treated upon 
the'principle I propose, it will be not a very long 
time before the Telegraph Service exhibits a 
financially paying condition of affairs, but it is 
impossible that it can do so as long as we have to 
charge to revenue an enormous expenditure 
which is properly chargeable to capital. I must, 
at the same time, say I do not want to alter the 
national system of charging to revenue those ex- 
penses, but I want to show, by an amended pro- 
per commercial account, what is the real condi- 
tion of affairs. 

5410. If that is soit can hardly be worth while, 
can it, to disturb the general arrangements with 
which the public are acquainted, by making the 
small additional charge which is now proposed ? 
—We should like to make as much as we can. 

5411. I suppose, generally speaking, when a 
vacancy occurs in any office, before you fill it up, 
you make careful inquiries to see that it is neces- 
sary to fill it up ?—The way in which a vacancy 
is filled up is this: each station or town has its 
authorised establishment, and if a vacancy occurs 
the Postmaster would fill it up or promote with 
the approval of the Postmaster General. 

5412. Do you think it is desirable, seeing that 
the proportion of staffin Dublin is so much higher 
than ‘it ought to be, when you compare it with 
Edinburgh or Birmingham, to leave that control 
to the Postmaster ?—He is required to make use 
of his redundant staff in the first place. 

5413. But what he considers. redundant. staff 
may not be really redundant staff?—That would 
come to our knowledge at head quarters, and we 
are pretty sure to exercise close supervision. 

5414. But I want. you to see that if the num- 
ber of clerks employed at Dublin to do the work 
is very much greater than at Edinburgh, before 
you allowed any vacancies to be filled up, it 
would be desirable, would it not, to consider very 
carefully the staff arrangements at Dublin? —An 
inquiry is going on now with respect to the staff 
at Dublin. 

5415. In that way considerable economy might 
be exercised without doing any injury to you 
existing staff?—Some economy certainly. 

5416. ‘Then going back to the proposed extra 
charges, you propose'2d. for a receipt, where the 
ordinary receipt throughout the country is ld. ? 
—The receipt stamp is the Government stamp. - 

5417. But the receipt stamps cost the Govern- 
ment nothing ?—The Government stamp of 1d. 
is not a charge for the work performed, or service 
done; itis simply a means of raising revenue. 


5418. Do you not think that for 1d. receipt. 


stamp, if it were known that. a receipt for a tele- 
gram would be given, you might get a. consider- 
able number, which a charge of 2d. would drive 
away ?—As the honourable Member suggests, 
few people require it, but there are persons, mer- 
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chants, and. others, who occasionally require 
receipts for telegrams in proof of the expenditure 
of their servants, and to put that at Id. would 
hardly produce anything; whereas, those who 
want it would pay 2d., and would be glad to get 
it. 

5419. But I was trying to put it in this way, 
whether the chaige of 2d. would not keep off 
people who would otherwise take it?—I do not 
think so. 

5420, You made a report with Captain Galton 
and Mr. Rowsell, about the system of store- 
keeping ?—I did. 

5421. Have all the recommendations made in 
that report been adopted ?—They are still under 
the consideration of the Treasury. 

5422. Have you called the attention of the 
Treasury to the fact that it is a year since it was 
sent in?—It was only yesterday that I received 
an intimation that it will almost immediately be 
adopted in substance. 

5423. As far as the general financial arrange- 
ments of the Post Office are concerned now, you 
do not think that there is any possibility of irre- 
gularities in the future, such as yon had to look 
into when you went intv the office?—I can see 
no door for them. 

5424. You think that as far as that is con- 
cerned the Committee may rest satisfied that the 
accounts are kept in the most accurate and best 
form that can be adopted?—I believe there is 
every security. for that. 

5425. And you believe, with the economies 
which, in your opinion it is possible, even with 
the increasing business to effect that, before a 
long time has elapsed even upon your present 
balance-sheet, you will find a fair profit shown? 
—Yes, if allowance be made for capital charges. 


Mr. Ripley. 


5426. Since you became connected with the ' 


Post Office Department, a change has been made 
in the use of special stamps im the Telegraph 
Department ?—Yes. 

5427, Are you aware that in Australia, post- 
age stamps are used for both telegraph and postal 
purposes ?—I have uo knowledge of that. 

5428. Do you think it necessary that there 
should be two classes of stamps ?—I think it is a 
most economical and advisable arragement; the 
result is, that we are enabled to economise to 
the extent of nearly 5,000/. a year in our ac- 
counts. Formerly, in order to distinguish be- 
tween postal and telegraph revenue, a record had 
to be kept at each telegraph office in the country, 
of the amount of value of postage stamps affixed 
to telegraph messages, and a corresponding ac- 
count had to be kept at the head-quarters. Now 
the use of telegraphic stamps is a self-acting in- 
timation of the amount that is consumed, and 
all this account keeping is swept away. 


5429. But surely, that might be ascertained 
by simply counting the telegrams, which are 
collected again afterwards, and upon which the 
stamps appear, which would give the entire 
amount ?—Precisely so; and it is that counting 
at provincial offices and at head-quarters, which 
costs us in clerks and accountants 5,000 7. a 
ear. 

5430: Is that simply for counting the papers 
after the telegrams have been sent ?— ‘There 


must be an account kept in each office by each 


provincial 
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provincial postmaster. He must state the amount 
he has used. 

5431. In the case of large towns, are all the 
telegrams kept there continuously, or are they 
sent up to London?—I believe they are sent up 
to London. 

5432. What possible difficulty can there be in 
having a department in London in which the 
whole of them can be counted ?—Because it is 
absolutely necessary to keep a very close check 
upon our provincial post offices, and that could 
only, in the way you propose, be done a con- 
siderable time after date. I am not prepared 
to say at all that that would afford a satisfactory 
check at the present moment. And further, there 
is no inconvenience in the use of the telegraph 
stamp. 

5433. One man alone told me that in conse- 
quence of the change he had to keep 100 Z. worth 
of telegraph stamps in order to meet the various 
telegrams he had to send to obviate the necessity 
of having to send to the Post Office; and if you 
multiply that by the number of the people who 
require to send a large number of telegrams, you 
will see that the aggregate inconvenience must 
be considerable ?—He would have to keep an 
equal number of postage stamps, 

5434. But now he has to keep both?—No. 
His stock of postage stamps is diminished by the 
amount of telegraph stamps which he keeps. I 
should think that the balance of convenience and 
economy is decidedly in favour of the use of 
telegraph stamps. 

5435. But we must keep all the different 
stamps?—I do not keep any stamps. If I go 
into a telegraph office, I pay my 1s., and the 
stamp is put on. It is only in the large houses 
of business where they keep large stocks of 
stamps. ; 

Dr. Cameron. 


5436. You mentioned that by some different 
form of account which you had drawn up, you 
made out that the net revenue of the Telegraph 
Department, without deducting anything for in- 
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terest, amounted to what would pay 23 per cent. 
upon the capital; did I rightly understand that ? 
—Yes; for the past year very nearly so. 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5437. Taking the capital and the revenue that 
had been voted ?—Yes, about 10,000,000 /. 


Dr. Cameron. 


5438. The amount of interest paid upon that 
capital is about 3$ per cent., is it not?—32 per 
cent. 

5439. That would leave still 75,0007. a year 
of loss ; instead of showing less loss it would show 
more than the statement of the Postmaster 
General ?—-I. do not quite follow the honourable 
Member. 

5440. You say that making out your accounts 
according to a commercial form the business of 
last year showed a net profit of 249,2261.; 
that 249,226 7, you said, would suffice to pay 
23 per cent. upon the 10,000,0007. capital, roundly 
speaking ?—Yes., 

5441. You say that the nation pays 34 per 
cent. for the 10,000,000 7. 2— Yes. 

5442. That would amount to about 75,000 J. 
more than we get ?—Yes. 

5443. So that the loss on the service for the 
year will be 75,000. instead of 55,000 7. ?—Yes; 
but that 55,0007. was merely an average sum 
calculated upon five years, on the first two of 
which a profit was made. ’ 

5444. You spoke of showing rather a better 
result if the accounts were made out on your 
plan ?—What I mean to say is this, that if the 
telegraph service is regarded as a company 
trading with, its own capital, it would have been 
alle in the past year to have paid a dividend of 
almost 23 per cent., but it has started witha 
borrowed capital, and it is not yet able, in the 
first few years of its existence, to pay that divi- 
dend. Itis like many companies which cannot 
pay a dividend for the first few years. 


POST OFFICE TELEGR APHS. 


ACCOUNTS of the Post Orricr TELEGRAPH SERVICE for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


I.—CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


LIABILITIES : 355 

To Amount of Capital raised to 31st March 
io(Ceeg= ee he a lS 9,425,837 

» Further Capital required, if Annual Pay- 

ments to Railway Companies and Annui- 
tants, as per contra, were commuted, &c. 644,989 
10,070,826 

» Amount available for Dividend, as per Profit 
and Loss Account - - - - - 249,226 
: £.| 10,820,052 


0.104, 


ASSETS: £. 


By Amount paid for Goodwill and Plant of old 
Telegraph Companies, Extensions by the 
Post Office, Preliminary Expenses, &c., 


up to 81st March 1876 - = - 9,360,961 
» Estimated Value of Telegraph Rights of 

Railway Companies, and Estimated Value 

of Annuities to Redundant Officers of late 

Telegraph Companies, if commuted - - 590,000 
» Cost of Extensions charged to Telegraph 

Vote - = - 5 - - 82,594 
3 Cost of Sites and Buildings - ditto - 87,271 
», Sundry Balances, including 64,8767. un- 

expended out of Capital raised to 81st 

March 1876 - - - Ce iaats - 249,226 


£.| 10,320,052 
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\ II.— WORKING ACCOUNT, 
13 June 
1876. < ‘ : 
EXPENDITURE: S: REVENUE: . £n 
To Salaries, Wages, Maintenance, &c, = - 1,037,120 By Message arta adie Wire Rentals, 
&e. es a ae 4 1,250,246 
Balance carried to Profitand Loss Account - 249,226 » value of Services rendered to Government 
: Departments without payment - - - 9,684 
Extra Receipts - - ¥ - - ~ 26,416 
£ 1,286,346 £. 1,286,346 


III.—PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


£ 


£. 
To Amount of Dividend, being at the rate of By Balance from Working Account -.~ - 249,226 
2°47 per cent. on a Capital of 10,070,826 2. - 249,226 4 
2 249,096 | - £. 249,296 


IV—EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


THE sum of 10,070,826 /. entered in the Capital Account ts the amount of capital which would have been required had all charges 
in the nature of capital been included in that account. The sum of 9,360,961 1. entered in the Capital Account as expended to 
31st March 1876 is the amount actually brought to account in the books of the Post Office as expended on Capital Account to that 
date. The amounts entered as expended in respect of Extensions, and the Cost of Sites and Buildings, are the sums which have 
been expended under these heads and charged to the Telegraph Vote since 30th September 1873. 


The amount entered as Salaries, &c., in the Working Account is exclusive of Capital Expenditure charged to the Telegraph Vote, 
but it is inclusive of the Telegraph Expenditure borne on the Votes of the Office of Works and Stationery Office, &c., as under :— 


£. 
Amount charged to Telegraph Vote - ian Bye ieee) rope ire fethe S 1,031,516 
3 to Vote of Office of Works - - - - - - 23,708 
to Vote of Stationery Office - - - 41,763 
Estimated Cost of Manufacture of Stamps charged to Vote of Talend 2,000 
Revenue. 
1,098,987 
Less— £. 
Payments to Railway Companies in respect of their 23,000 
Telegraph Rights. 
Annuities to Officers of the late biniess ompates = 13,000 
Telegraph Extensions < - ee 18,000 
Purchase of Sites and Buildings - - - - 5,328 
Loss incurred by employment “of Royal Pupinoes - - 2,539 f 
61,867 


Bi 1,037,120 


The amount entered in the Working Accounts as Revenue consists of receipts in respect of Telegrams, Wire Rentals, Repistration 
of Abbreviated Addresses, &c., Extra Receipts, and the value of work done for other Government Departments, but not paid for by 
them. The Extra Receipts consist of the Proceeds of the Sale of Old Stores, Rents of Sub-let Premises, &c.; and the work done for 
other Government Departments consists of the Value of the Telegrams sent for them, Wire Rentals, Clerks’ Services, &c. 


Geo. Chetwynd, 
General Post Office, Receiver and Accountant Geueral. 
June 1876. 
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Thursday, i3th July 1876. 
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Colonel Alexander. 

Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. 

Dr. Cameron. 

Mr. William Beckett Denison. 
Mr. Goldsmid. 


PRESENT : 


Mr. Leveson Gowet1. 
Mr. John Holms. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


Tor Rigut HonourasLE Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, 1n THe Cuair. 


Mr. GEoRGE CHETWYND, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


5445. WHAT position do you hold in the 
Post Office?—-The position of Receiver and 
Accountant General. ; 

5446. Have you made any calculations as to 
the expenditure of the engineer establishment as 
well as of the establishment of Royal Engineers 
employed by the Post Office ?—Towards the end 
of last year it became my duty to investi- 
gate that question; I went into it, and I have 
prepared some tables which show certain results. 

5447, Are there not 580 persons borne upon 
the English establishment according to the Esti- 
mates for last. year ?—580 is the number for the 
present year and for the United Kingdom. 

5448. How many per cent. of these are of the 
mechanical class, and how many per cent. of the 
supervising class?—About 60 per cent. are of 
the mechanical class, and 40 per cent. of the 
supervising class. 

5449. Of the district under the Royal En- 
gineers, what is the per-centage of the supervising 
class, and of the mechanical class ?—Sixty-four 
per cent., and 36 per cent., respectively. 

5450. Sixty-four per cent. of the mechanical 
class, and 36 per cent. of the supervising class 
you mean ?—Yes, 

5451. Taking the Post Office engineering 
force, and not speaking of the Royal Engineers 
at present, what is the average cost per man of 
the Post Office engineering force ?—About 109 /. 

5452. In the eastern division supplied by the 
Royal Engineers, what is the average cost ?—To 
the Post Office, about 68 7. per man per annum. 

5453. That shows a difference, does it not, of 
41 1. per man ?—It does. 

5454. You spoke of having drawn up a table 
showing the present cost of, the engineering 
branch of the Post Office, excluding the eastern 
division; would you hand in such table ?—Yes 
(the Witness handed it in), 


5455. Have you drawn up a similar table’ 


showing the cost of the Royal Engineers of the 
_ eastern division ?—No, I have not. 

5456. Only exclusive of the eastern division ? 
—lI have excluded the eastern division from both 
the tables (handing in a second Table). 

5457. This other table which you hand in is a 
*‘ Statement showing the engineering force of the 
several divisions assimilated as regards character 
of force and pay to the force of the eastern 

_ division” ?— That is so. ] 

5458. From these tables what do you make 
the cost of all the divisions, excluding the Royal 
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Engineers’, eastern division?—For salaries and 
wages, 58,223 1. 

5459. What would be the cost according to 
your second table if those divisions were assimi- 
lated to Royal Engincers’ officers ?—£. 35,121. 

5460. The difference in favour of the Royal 
Engineers so far as the Post Office is concerned, 
is 23,102 Z., is it not ?—It is.’ 

5461. What do these tables show to be the cost 
of salaries and wages per mile of wire and the 
cost per office ?—These tables show that the cost 
of salaries and wages per mile of wire is 12s., 
and that the like cost per office is about 171. as 
compared with about 7 s. 2 d. per mile of wire, and 
about 10. per office if the Royal Engineers were 
substituted for the present Civil force. 

5462. Are these tables drawn out on the sup- 
position that the proportion of supervising force 
to the mechanical force is the same as at present ? 
— Yes. 

5463. But suppose you had made them the 
same as that actually existing in the eastern 
division, what would have been the result ?— 
There would be a difference in favour of the 
Royal Engineers. 

5464. But the amount you have not stated ?— 
I have not stated the amount. 

5465. But on the two tables you have given in 
you have not considered the fact that if you assi- 
milated the other divisions according to the Royal 
Engineers’ division you would have the question 
of pensioning off a large staff to take into con- 
sideration ?—I have taken that into consideration, 
but not in these figures which I have already 
given. 

5466. Would you give us the result of taking 
that into consideration, supposing that you had 
to pension off both the mechanical force and the 
officers of the other divisions?—-The mode in 
which I arrived at that was this: I made a 
Table, No. 3, which you have there, which showed 
the amounts of salary paid to officers of the Post 
Office who were superannuateil in the year 1874, 
the year in which the accounts were then last 
completed. The result of that table was that 
205 officers were pensioned, their salary on 
retirement was 15,078 7. and the amount of super- 
annuation given to them was 6,159/.; and the 
proportion of superannuation to salary was 40°8 
per cent, 

5467. Then you take 40°8 per cent. as the 
proportion which the pensions would bear to the 
salaries of the engineering force ?—No, I took 
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40 in round numbers, because I felt sure that I 
had got rather too much; I took 40 as the mode 
of getting an approximate amount. 

5468. So that it would require 23,289°/. to 
pension the whole of the Civil force if the Civil 
force were swept away ?—Yes. 

5469. That. would absorb all the saving that 
you made out by the previous table ?—Roundly 
speaking, it would. 

5470. But would not that pensioning sum of 
23,289 /. be a temporary charge upon the 
revenue ?—It would be a temporary charge un- 
less there was a commutation; when men are 
abolished they have a right to commute their 
pensions, and the interest on the commuted 
amount would always appear. 

5471. There would be a saving made then by 
the amount saved in annual increments, and also 
by the falling in of the pensions ?—Yes. 

5472. But the general result is that, even at 
the present moment, according to your calcula- 
tions, a Royal Engineer force might be sub- 
stituted for the Civil engineering force by dis- 
pensing with them and pensioning them, without 
costing the department, as a department, any 
more ?—Yes, the pensions would about equal the 
difference or saving. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


5473-4. In making this comparison between the 
cost of the engineering work done by the civilian 
and military staff, you have based it upon this 
year’s Estimates, as J understand?—-Yes. * 

5475. According to the Estimates a reduc- 
tion in the Royal Engineers was effected, was 
there not ?—I have taken that into account. 

5476. But no reduction in the civilian force ? 
—-No; there are many vacancies in the civilian 
force at present. : . 

5477. Mr. Graves in his recommendations 
estimates that there might be a reduction of 
13,000 7. a year on the total of 58,000/. as the 
cost of the engineering establishment, does he 
not?—I do not know; I have not read his 
report at present. ; 

5478. Assuming that it is so, that would be a 
reduction of one-fourth on the whole ?—Yes. 

5479. Do you know what the reduction has 
been in the case of the Royal Engineers in the 
Estimates as compared with last year ?—I may 


-say that these are the present year’s Estimates ; 


IT am working on 47 men employed, and I have 
taken the actual pay of 47 men, including their 
barrack allowance. 

5480. Do you know what is the reduction 
effected in the establishment of Royal Engineers 
employed in the Post Office in this year’s Estimates 
as compared with last?—There is an apparent 
reduction in the Estimates because there was an 
error in the previous year’s Estimates as to the 
number of men apportioned to the eastern divi- 
sion; I think Major Webber made a reduction 
of a few men last year, but they are taken 
into account. I have taken the 47 men who, I 
believe, now are actually employed in the 
easiern division. Therefore I have allowed for 
any saving that Major Webber has made. 

4481. You have not seen Mr. Graves’s Report, 
you say ?—No, I have not. 

5482. You are not aware .that he considers 
that the supervising work now performed by 10 
officers of the Royal Engineers might be done by 
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Mr. Sclater-Booth—continued. 


six civilians >—No, I really do not know what is 
in Mr. Graves’s Report; I have not read it. . 


Mr. Goldsmid. 


5483-4. As I understand you, you have made 
those calculations upon the reduced figures of 
Major Webber for this year?—I think so. I 
took these figures in November last when we 
were preparing the Estimates, and I think I have . 
got the same figures in my calculation that 
appear in the Estimates. Ihave not the Esti- 
mates before me, but I believe I am right. 

5485. And you have said that it will be an 
economy, as far as the Post Office is concerned, 
if the Royal Engineers are employed instead of 
civilians, is that so?—I have said that if the 
Royal Engineers were employed in place of 
civilians there would be a saving in salaries of 
23,000 7. a year; but there would be an increase 
of pensions to the same amount. 

5486. Have you calculated what the soldier 
costs the State altogether ?—No, I have not taken 
that into account at all; I have simply proceeded 
on what it costs the Post Office. 

5487. Or have you calculated upon the fact 


' that the soldier is now, under Mr. Hardy’s Act, 


to receive deferred pay, which must be looked 
upon in the light of a pension?—No; I haye 
simply taken. what it costs the Post Office, 
nothing more. 

5488. If the Government had to take on, or to 
authorise the taking on, of extra men in. order to 
employ them for the purpose of the Telegraphic 
Department, you do not mean to say that then 
it would be an economy to employ the Royal 
Engineers against the Civil Engineers ?—No, I 
have really not gone outside the Post Office view 
of the question, and I have simply adhered to a 
financial view of the question within the Post 
Office. 

5489. It might cost the country, therefore, 
very much more, though it cost the department 
less >—Yes, it might. 


Chairman. 


5490. I understand that you are taking a 
purely departmental view ?— That is what I in- 


‘tended to take. 


5491. And that all that you state is, that irre- 
spective of any questions of public policy it does 
not cost the department more to employ Royal 
Engineers than it does to employ civilians ?— 
Yes, that is the result of my statements and the 
tables. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. 


5492. But have you, in your statements, taken 
into account, that, whereas in the last year the 
Royal Engineers have been reduced from 62 to 
47, there is not any reduction in the civilian 
establishment, but that by the admission of the 
department a large reduction can be and will be 
effected ?—I have dealt simply with the figures 
before me at the time. : 


Mr. W. B. Denison. 


5493. The amount of loss by pensions will, 
of course, get less every year ?—Yes, if people 
die. ’ 
Mr. Sclater-Booth. 

5494, But do the people ever die ?—They do, 
frequently ; there is a large reduction every year 
in the number of our old pensioners. 
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SraremEnT of the Kngineering Force as it will be shown in the Estimates for the Year 1876-77, 


excluding the Eastern Division, which is worked by Royal Engineers. 


} 
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£. Lek 
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Southern - - - 1 - 1 4 2 11 ] 3 3 2 1 1 2), 252 84 8,573 | 16,657 728 05 | 12 
North Western = = =| 1] - mid den 2} 13/-1] 8] 4} 5} 1) -]| =} 55] 90] 9,229 | 20,633] 487] 05 | 19 
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Tse e os een 4} 4 4/2] 3] 1] —| =| 87] 72] 8,653) 13,042] 600) 0-6 | 14 
19 | 18 | ‘17 6 1 2 | 320 | 533 | 58,223 | 98,406 | 3,440 0-6 | 17 


* Upper Section. + Lower Section. $ Inspectors. § Junior Inspectors. 
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STATEMENT showing the Engineering Force of the several Divisions assimilated as regards Character of 


zs Force, and Pay to the Force, of the Eastern Division. 
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From these tables it appears that the cost of the ordinary force, Ga a od: 
exclusive of the Eastern Division, for salaries and wages, 
next year will be - - - - - - - - 58,223 - - 
ost, if the force were assimilate 
And that the cost, if the f lated to that of the 
Royal Engineers in the Eastern Division, would be - - 35,121 - - 
Showing a difference on the year in favour of the Royal §=——-———-—— 
Engineers of —- ; eS) eh em = Te - £.| 23,102 - — 
os HME RRS 2 


In the second of the foregoing Tables it is assumed that the proportions of supervising force to 
the mechanical force are the same as those of the non-military engineering force ; but if the propor- 
tions of the supervising force to the mechanical force actually existing in the case of the Royal 
Engineers, had been adopted, the cost of employing the military force would have been reduced, 
and the difference between the two classes of force would have been greater. 
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TABLE showing the Amount of Salary paid to Officers of the Post Office who were Superannuated 


in the Year 1874, the Amount of Superannuation awarded, and the Proportion which the Super- 
annuation bore to the Salary. 


XN 


Number Salary Amount Proportion 
as of on of of Superannuation 
Officers. Retirement. Superannuation. to Salary. 
6 aaa. Sigh s.s id. 
England -- + - 157 11,524 12 - 4,692 7 10 | 40°7 per cent. 
Scotland = - 28 1,194°18 = 45612 3 | 382 ,, 
Treland - - - 20 2,358 19 1 1,010 - 2 | 42°8 $ 
205 15,078, 1-9 -a 6,159 — 38 | 40°8 per cent. 


a 


This table shows that the salaries amounted to 15,078 /., and the pensions to 6,159 /., the propor- 
tion of pension to salary being 40°8 per cent. Taking 40 per cent. as the proportion which the 
pensions would bear to the salaries of the engineering force, excluding the Royal Engineers, it 


~ would cost about 23,289 /. a year to pension the whole of that force; so that if this sum be compared 


with the difference in favour of the Royal Engineers, as shown above, viz., 23,102 /., the advantage 
would ke slightly on the other side on next year’s figures; but this would of course be corrected 
yearly by the amount saved in annual increments, and also by the falling in of the pensions. 


\ 


General Post Office, a] Geo. Chetwynd, 
30 November 1875. J Receiver and Accountant General. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


LETTER from the Chairman of the Committee to the Postmaster General. 


My Lord, House of Commons, 16 May 1876. 

A witness, Mr. Hobson, Postmaster of Glasgow, appeared before the Telegraph 
Committee to-day. In the course of his evidence he (on being required) produced a 
letter addressed to him by Mr. Patey, conveying a censure on the part of your Lordship, 
as Postmaster General, and Mr. Tilley, as Secretary, for having furnished to a Member of 
~ the Committee questions relating to a Report submitted by him in November last to the 
Post Office. The witness stated positively that he had not supplied the Report, or questions 
relating to it, to any member of the Committee ; and further, that he made no suggestion 
thathe should be called as a witness, but received from the Chairman, through Dr. 

Cameron, a request to hold himself in readiness to be examined before the Committee. 

— Your Lordship will, therefore, perceive that Mr. Patey’s letter was written under erro- 
neous impressions, and can scarcely be surprised that the Committee viewed it in a serious 
light. T enclose copy of a resolution passed by the Committee, and your Lordship will 
probably deem it right to communicate it to Mr. Tilley and Mr. Patey. 


I have, &c. 
The Postmaster General, (signed) Lyon Playfair. 


LETTER from the Postmaster General to the Chairman of the Committee. 


Sir, oo 18 May 1876. 

I Have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th instant, 
enclosing a resolution of the Select Committee on the Telegraph Department of the Post 
gies, relative to a letter written by my direction to Mr. Hobson, the postmaster of 

lasgow. 

The letter in question was not intended to discourage evidence being given to'the 
Committee, nor to impede its investigation, but was addressed to Mr. Hobson with the 
view of maintaining the proper discipline of the department, under the impression, then 
apparently well founded, that official information had been irregularly communicated by 

_ that gentleman. 

I am, however, glad to hear from you that the Committee were able to satisfy 
themselves that this impression was founded on a misapprehension, and, I need hardly 
add, that Mr. Hobson is, and always has been, at perfect liberty so far as I and this 
department are concerned, to give the fullest and freest explanation of his views to the 
Committee over which you preside. 

I have, &c. 
The Right Honourable Lyon Playfair, m.p. (signed) John Manners. 
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Appendix, No. 4 


Appendix, No, 4. PAPER handed in by Mr. Saunders. 


MEssaGEs sent by Centrat News, Monday, 22nd May 1876. 


: 3 mad. (bys) 
: SERVICE g | lo 2g itil ge HET Cosbiod 
* +. Time sent Out. . z “r 2 g Tr. shatchi 
Ey Boies foe | 
g Morning Express =) - > +] 2 | 66 ame | 165 
5.80 4, 190 
: 855 | 20| - 16.8 
; Commercial Morning Express -  — - 3 BAL. 55 100 | 100 13 = 18 ee 
5 
: 
rs General News, C. (Day oye, - 4 115. ,; 49 ——~ 
Full Service - “Sits = Ail S0T 5 92 er ; 
1,30 p.m. 34 
2.20 ,, 38 
Traffic Returns - - - - 2.45 ,, 7 
. tied sebice ee) aibD Oe 3:14, 4 7 
” ors 7 ms i > 4.30 5, 7 


234 74 3 5 10 


General News, B., Day Supply - 7 11.1 am. 36 


Brief Service - oS MO ORS aetna ee: PT 
| 47°} 179 Perea 
Parliamentary, Brief (up to6 pm.)+| 68 | 5.12 ,, 119 
x Jct ok -hosethinnga 5.53 yy 31 
———-=} 150}; Td sy 4 
” ” (6 to 9) ¥ —4 9 7.26 ” 104 
| 9.9 4 86 
-——| 190] 10] = 56 = 
£ » (9 to close) -| 10 10.44 ,, 66 | 
12.0 {1 1 185 
reve es 43 
1.93", 41 
waaiig 7 A 
212 2 - 3 6 
Brief, Morning Express - - =| 1 5.41 am. 98 98 3 aaa | 
General News (Night), E. 15! ie Me LD 620s; 51 
6.50 4, 71 
9:0: s,, 110 
‘ ; 9.80: ,, | 264 
10.675; 119 
10.30. ,,.| 203 
10.45 ,, 104 
11.25 ,, 35 
2.20 ,, 22 
979 28 215 - 
Mtocks) = eioe is.) = 2) eee 12.50 ,, 58 
Q48 22 


75 6 are kO 
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; si 5 | 38 
SERVICE S | Time sent Out.| 4 5 Ba 
E Se eee 
Z cae Oia Wate 
H.M. 
Parliamentary, Full- “sj a> ne | 6.0 p.m. | 1,152.4 
G2) 4 | BS 
TWO 5, 159 
7365 ~,, 148 
9.9 5 382 
8.25 5, 122 
10.41 ~4, 241 | 
12.34 ,, 44 
1.47 am. | © 34 
prerrrere—r} FyAUBishi. 12 
London Betting - - - -| 19 2.50 p.m. 99 99 | 64 
London Stock Exchange - - -/| Q1 11.19 a.m, 57 
12.2 p.m. 42 
EPO. -,, 37 
136 20 
” ci) ol FT ee Aa a ZO 5, 15 
3.14 ,, 37 
4.3 ~ 5 20 
72 14 
London Coal (8 days) = - = -| 93 4.10 ,, = 30 7 
Parliamentary Sketch = - eof Te) 9g GBT i - 847 | 11 
General News, G. (from Cardiff) -| 27 11.0 am. - 58-| 16 
a » (from Bristol) - ~ 12.35 p.m. zi 74 * 
- » (from London) - e 11.45 a.m. = 66 . 
London Cattle (Monday andThursday)| 98 10.57 | ,, = 64 | 29 
» Corn (opening) - - -| 29 12.17 p.m. = 77 | 88 
ie 3 Celdeing "= a) 80 a ,, — |> a3 iors¢ 
Wind and Weather - - - - a 2 hs - 200 6 
London Potatoes (3 days) mols eh Be 1.10 p.m. a 73 6 
» Produce - - - - | 85 245 5, = Bog | ee: 
Moo = ws) ee =) a8. |. is, ~ |e 5? 1hse8 
Liverpool Cotton, A. (opening)- —- Seo Gaia = 13] 28 
a »  B.(closing) -  - - TEED) 4, = 22 | 33 
» Shares, A. (opening) - - - 137 /-;, a 63 
ey » 3B. < = a = = 3.47 5, oe 63 
Meee rodace =~ eC - BeB20 5 = 76 
Manchester Shares, A. - - - = 12.5 4, - 51 6 
” he aS B yer * = - 3.34 ” sot 45 5 
5 Cotton - Sine - = 19:47 ,, - 56 | 18 
Glasgow Pig Iron, Ist Report - = - = POF Nyy - 23 | 15 
” 9) ed PNG, 8 g - Dead, 3 Fear 12 
Cork Corn Report - - - = - - 12.45 ,, is 10 7 
» Butter ,, > - - - ra 11.45 ' ,, -- Bon) 927 
Clyde Crush Sugar- §- '- <= - Up ee = PEN 18 
LiverpoolCattle - --—- = ~ TelO 55; - 80 | 22 
0.104. II4 
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Number Cost 
of Addresses. | of Transmission. 


SERVICE. Day Rate. | Night Rate. 


Miscellaneous Telegrams to Lists: : £. 8. d. 
From Queenstown; Caswell Enquiry - 278 - - 27 11 4 
” ” ” = - = 358 14 - 12 8 
vu » Leeds; Damage to Crops - -| - 2 85 34 - 6 6 
’ », Plymouth; Scuttling Ship - -| - - 96 84 - 6 6 
% » Bristol; Cardinal Manning - -| - - | 96 34 -, 6 6 
y» Queenstown ; Passenger List -| - - 241 3 - 4 - 
2 » London; The Court - - -| - - 87 7 - 2 - 
) ‘a » Cricket ae 5 - 163 2 es! Haresti 
Me 5) Science Conference -| - - 202 4 - 4 6 
i 7 Stock Exchange Report | - - 744 9 -—18 8 
» é3 Stock Exchange, C. -| - - 112 7 - 4 - 
¥ A Grain Trade - - -| - - 196 3) - 2 8 
Messages from Country to C. News: 
From Horsham - - - - - 38 S Se eS - rh es 
» Consett - - - - - 63h al - - - Oy i 
» Newry . - = 3 . 87 = 5 = 4 2 AOE mes 
» Edinburgh - - - os - 66 - : - - ma rhe 
» Rochester - - - 4 = 87 5 = 2 = = 19s 
», Greenock - “ : - - 28 5 = e = ay ae 
», Dublin - - _ ts 90 = 3 = z Eko oom 
, Dunfermline - = - - 69 | - = & - Bs mc 
», Maidstone - -) - - 70 aye. - - et = 
», Leamington - - = 2 127 = 3 - 4 en ee 
», *Goole - - : = z 69 7 Sete = =n 
+ Penzance - - - - - 130 . - | - vote Quack 
» Goole oars AMR Ss AM ae: 108 A Bh, ie Se er anne 
» Aldershott - - Be 0 = 104 = 5 e ~ Po niet s 
», Grimsby - - - 5 = 67 = 2 = = i ine 
», Gravesend - - - - - 221 s - - - Pag ay: 
» Windsor - - - = = 42 x - iS = pee Poe 
; » Belfast - - 5 ss 2 100 2 f 3 5 BING Yo 8s 
» Rochester - - - = 5 72 : = = - ecg] aes 
» Kensington ~~ - - ste iee - 194 e 5 > - S053 nfs 
» Penkridge - - = . 167 = - - - aE ie 
» Gloucester - - - 5 oo 2 65 2 2s IDI 7 
» Christchurch - - - = = 52 - - ma ge 
» Windsor _ - - - 4 oleae y 61 = 2 a (Ley 
» Leicester - - - - ra - 166 - - ae en 
py  PLanbege: | bu aiee ce Reta Oa . 117 - - a yn 
»  Stratford-on-A von - - oe - 130 - - = 9. 
» Eaniskillen - - - -| - - 31 ° - =~ Px 
3 Oxford - - - - on ae ae 23 - - att t= 
» Wolverhampton - - 2 Be a 107 - - a SR Qi yas 
« Hungerford A a E ay ae a4 28 2 3 ey |e 
5, Ironbridge - i A ae 5 A 56 = & kg ay hoes 
», Cambridge - ~ - ns pe ee 63. 3 s Sie 
», Cambletown - A = 2 aes 4 55 : = Le 
» Portsmouth - 5 = pe S 61 6 3 a ee 
» Chatham .- - : - =i |t fo = 129 - - 7 ie es 
TOTAL, <0" => © 2. | 28.82 S— 


TS TT 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Johnston. 


, 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 


RETURN showing the AverAaE Cost of PERsoNS instructed in the LonDoN 
ScHOoOLs of TELEGRAPHY. 


Ei sé “a. 
oF 


Average Cost based on the total capacity of the Schools - = - ee et 


Average Cost on the Number of Persons actually appointed during the Year 5 15 


Average Cost on the actual Number of Persons instructed during the Year. 
_ ended 30th April 1876 - - - pill ie US - - = 43 5 


Note.—This apportionment of the Cost of the London Schools makes no allowance for 
the additional work entailed by the training of Royal Engineers, and Royal Artillerymen, 
and Letter Receiver’s Assistants; nor of the examination of Candidates for em 


ployment 
under the department who profess to be already skilled in Telegraphy. 


Robert W. Johnston. 


0.104, , Kx 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


LETTER from the Secretary of Lloyd’s to.the Chairman of the Committee. 


Sir, _Lloyd’s, E.C., 24 May 1876. 
I am directed by the Committee of Lloyd’s to submit to you, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the working of the Postal 
Telegraph system, the following considerations, and-to solicit your attention to ‘the same. 


At the present time, while all the internal telegraph lines of Great Britain eal Ireland are 
under the management of the Post Office, the telegraph. cables which connect the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands with the mainland are in the hands of a private company, who are not 
responsible to the Government ii any way for the repair or maintenance of those lines, and 
when they are broken frequently a considerable time expires before they are repaired. As 
the shipping intelligence from these outlying islands is of great importance, and as prompt 
information as to casualties known at these islands may often. be, of the utmost service in 
the saving of life and property, the Committee of Lloyd’s trust that you will kindly give 
attention to the advisability of these lines being taken over by the Government, and placed 
on the same basis as the lines internal to the country. I may also add, that as the tariff 
along these lines is entirely left to the discretion of the companies very heavy rates are 
charged, which appear. to press unduly on the shipping interest. oT! 


I am also directed to draw your attention to the fact that the cable which connects the 
Scilly Islands with the mainland is still in the hands of a private company, and the same 
remarks apply to this line as to those mentioned above. It appears, also, that there is no 
telegraphic communication between the main islands of the Scilly group and the outlying 
islands; and it is. believed that, in the case of the “ Schiller” (s.), many valuable lives 
would have been saved had such telegraphic communication existed. 


I may mention that at the present time it is reported to the Committee that the cable 


which connects even the main islands of the Scilly group with the mainland is out of repair, 


and that there is no chance of its restoration. 


I should also wish to draw your attention to the fact, that it is reported to the Committee 
that the telegraph cable between the Isle of Man and the mainland has been broken 
for about 12 months, and that there seems to exist no immediate prcbability of its 
repair: 


T am also directcd to draw your attention to the great advantage which it appears would 
arise from having’ important points, such as the Eddystone, Lundy Island, and perhaps _ 
some of the outlying light ships, connected by telegraphic cables with ‘the mainland, 
Were such the case, prompt intelligence of a casualty would allow tugs and every assistance 
to be sent to vessels in distress; and I think I need hardly recall to your memory the 
wreck of the “ Deutschland” (s.) as an instance how life may be sacrified by the want of 
such information. 
IT am, &c. 
The Right Hon. (signed) Henry M. Hozier, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, m.p., c.B., &c. Secretary. 
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PAPERS put in by Mr. R. W. Johnston. 


Post ‘OFFICE TIELEGRAPHS. Appendix, No. 7. 


—— 


RETURN showing the Amount of TutecrapH Business done by, or under’ the 
Special Staff, at Rack and Coursina Mexrrines during the Year 1875. 


Public Press Total Estimated 
Town or District. Number of 
Messages. | Messages. Messages. Total Value. 
P) £, s&s. d. 
*Newmarket - = - - - - - 71,716 15,280 86,996 4,116 14 5 
* Aintree - - - - - - 22,275 5,477 27,752 1,426 15 4 
*Doncaster - — - - - - - | 17,932 2,979 20,911 1,088 9 2 
*Epsom Soar - - - : 17,081 2,492 19,573 904 8 9 
*Goodwood - - - - - - 14,482 1,797 16,279 83838 5 4 
*Warwick - - - - - - 12,182 3,718 15,900 703.15,” 5 
*Ascot - - - - - - - 12,812 1,715 14,527 700 911 
York - - - - - - - 11,011 . 2,015 13,023 587 19 — 
Chester - - - - - 10,812 1,772 12,534 574 4 9 
Lincoln - - - - ~ - 9,188 2,248 11,431 532 14 4 
Shrewsbury - \- - . - - 8,773 1,681 10,454. | 498 6 9 
Newcastle-on-Tyr.e : - - = 8,300 17:17 10,017 AP? 1d 9 
Brighton = - nese Sor - - - 7,869 1,869 9,738 440 10 1 
*Croydon = - - cane be - 4,554 3,443 7,997 3721..6. 6 
wes - - - - - - 5,569 1,813 7,332 32617, .8 
*Windsor — - - > - - 3 4,687 1,680 6,367 Sey A: Sa 
*Sandown Park (Esher) - - - 4,439 1,900 6,339 294 15 = 
Bristol Pe iat tone hake - : 4,537 1,080 | 5,567 287 4 9 
Northampton = - - - 4,063 543 4,606 B15 2. L 
*Stockbridge - - - - - = 3,249 1,263 4,512 2038 9 6 
Nottingham - - - = - - 3,397 1,096 4,493 199 4 5 
Scarborough - = - = z 3,019 1,220 4,239 190 14 9 
Air - - = ar = = 3,111 1,124 4,235 178 — 9 
Northern District - - - - 2 9,550 4,705 14,255 620 13 38 
South Midland District - - - 7,347 6,302 13,619 557 14 10 
South Western District - - : ; 5,475 5,526 11,001 498 1 6 
North Western District - = - 5,883 2,661 8,544 383 14 7 
North Wales District - : : = 5,100 3,401 8,501 358 9 11 
Metropolitan District - - - - 2,917 5,185 8,102 293 10 8 
South Wales District - > : . 2,822 3,560 6,382 242 3 4 
North Midland District - - “i | 8.661 1,823 5,484 '258 18 8 
Scotland District - - - - 13 2,446 2,280 4,726 183: _6+-2 
Eastern District - - - - = 1,443 1,773 3,216 137 19 2 
South Eastern District - : . 1,467 1,638 3,105 12317 3 
Western District. - - - - - 1,431 1,523 2,954 112 210 
Toran. “| =|" 


314,570 100,244 414,814 19,147 9 4 


TotaL amount of Telegraph Business 
done 2t.other meetings throughout the 
United ‘Kingdom, notified and ar- 13,729 8,060 21,789 1126 4 — 
ranged for from London, but worked 

i bya local staf - - - 3 


%* ‘At'these places there is either no local staff at all, or only one of a mast limited character. 


' 0.104. 4 K K 2 
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Appendix, No. 7. 


Post Orricr TELEGRAPHS. 


RETURN showing the Amount of TetugrarH Business done by or under the Special 
Staff at Events other than Race and Courstne Mzzrines during the Year 1875. 


Tumis cainmararceramercrrees ceo ae a Ee Re rate SS 8 Coed ae OE ie yt 


: Total Total : 
inaraeaorecses Public Press Number Number of Estimated 
Messages. Messages. Messages. ene kabaa! Total Value. 
; feriss: a, 
Royal Visits to Chatham, Margate, 1,928 433 . 2,856 247,215 | 29712 7 
Inverary, Sandringham, and 
Sheffield. 
The Royal Agricultural Society’s 3,773 832 4,105 84,887 | 254 18 5 
Show at Taunton. 
Other Agricultural Shows and Fairs 6,445 231 6,676 23,079 | 86118 9 
Political assemblies at Birmingham, 82 703 735 556,186 | 229 — — 
Aberystwith, Nottingham, Hugh- 
enden, Middlesbro’, Hanley, 
Derby, &ce. 
General Assemblies at Newport 3,356 2,899 6,255 662,082 | 689 13 6 
(Monmouthshire), Wakefield, 
Canterbury, Sheffield, Bristol, , 
Sioke, Glasgow, Brighton, Stam- 
ford, Pwllheli, 
Elections at Stroud, Stoke, West (621 108 729 10,865 al TS 
Suffolk. 
Important Trials at St. Ives (Corn- 2,230 4,184 6,414 401,895 518 1 9 
wall), Croydon, Greenwich, and 
Plymouth. 
Festivities, &c.,at Kingston, Lewes, 451 981 1,882 197,611 199 13 11 
Durham, Portsmouth, Bath, 
Sheffield, Darlington. bs 
Boat Races, Cricket Matches, &c., 5,581 587 6,118 189,956 | 872 10 T1 
at Lord’s, Henley, Cowes, and | - 
Canterbury, &c. 
The Railway Accident near Oxford 1,596 1,108 2,704 425,792 | 401.15 2 
National Rifle Meetings at Wim- 3,653 2,856 6,509 207,774 430. 3 2 
bledon and Shoeburyness, 
Military Manceuvres at Aldershot 8,926 511 4,437 41,167 Day a eG 
Other miscellaneous events at Mer- 664 . 881 1,495 228,536 | 26610 7 
thyr Tydvil, Winchester, Har- 
wich, and Grays. a peed aia lich bs 25, 
Tota. - - -| 84,201 15,714 49,915 | 8,226,445 |4,299 14 8 


Robert W. Johnston. 


Post Orrick TELEGRAPHS. 


RETURN relating to Persons instructed in TELEGRAPHY during the Year 
ended 30th April 1876. 


: Total 
for 
PARTICULARS. London, Elsewhere. ¢he United 
- Kingdom. 
Number of persons who have been or now are under 241 *491 732 
instruction. 
¢ 
Number who have become qualified and been appointed Li ae 351 +524 
Number who have failed or resigned while under in- | " 18 33 51 
struction. 
Number remaining under instruction - -  - 50 107 157 
ToraL, as above - - - 241 491 732 


* The numbers in this column are only approximate ; the returns for the early part of the year not being 


complete. 
+ Of this number 280 passed through the regularly organised schools of telegraphy, and the remaining 
244 were instructed miscellaneously, chiefly in the instrument rooms of the various offices throughout the 


kingdom. 
Robert W. Johnston. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Tilley. 
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RETURN showing the Number of Mrssacxs dealt with in a WEEK in each of the Years 1872 and 1875 
at each of the Undermentioned Offices. 


BIRMINGHAM: 


Cannon-street 
Corn Exchange 
Exchange - 
Head Post Office 


Toran 


Leeps: 


Head Post Office 
Chapeltown-road 
Corn Exchange 
Market-street 
Stock Exchange 


LIVERPOOL: 


ToraL 


Head Post Office - 


Bootle - 


Canada Dock 
Corn Exchange 


Eastern District Office 


Exchange - 
Lime-street - 


Nortbern District Offic 
Southern District Office 


Stanley Cattle Market 


Stock Exchange 
Water-street - 


-Totan + - 


MANCHESTER: 


York-street - 
Fish Market 
Hanging Ditch 
Head Post Office 
Mosley-street 
Royal Exchange 
Stock Exchange 
Thomas-street 


. Toran 


0.104, 


Forwarded. Transniitted. Received. Torat. 
’ 

1872 1875. 1872. 1875. 1872, 1875. 1872. 1875 
-| 2,010] 9,518 | 8,881 | 13,928 | 8,545 | 4,826 | 14,436 21,262 
= 71 A sa _ * 2 71 = 
- 869 514 _ _ - - 3869 514 
- 151 668 = - = — 151 668 
- 2,601 3,695 8,881 18,923 3,545 4,826 15,027 22,444 
- 885 Qi227. 8,227 19,419 1,877 3,345 10,989 24,991 
- - 68 - — - 85 - - 153 
= = 93 = - = = - = 93 
3 = 401 Ls = ~ - - 401 
- 214 293 1 = 367 787 582 1,010 
-| 1,099] 3,012] 8,228] 19,419] 2,244] 4,217 | 11,571 26,648 


21,803 


17,285 
14 


435 
528 
17,437 
408 
376 
288 


1,668 


38,439 


24,814 
219 
306 
939 

1,012 

19,515 
910 
687 
611 
153 

8,017 


1,746 


58,929 


-| 2,747 
= 150 


3 858 
“ 962 
- 977 
-| 3,782 
: 985 


- | 10,461 


19,350 


20,884 


KK3 


2,024 


29,800 


1,036 


3,604 
137 


9,592 


16 


2,649 
4,502 
1,855 


— 


15,761 


27,826 
150 
864 
1,998 

977 
8,000 
1,122 


40,937 


38,520 


825 
1,088 
946 
5,380 
18,787 
4,420 


64,911 


. 
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Rerurn showing the Number of Messages dealt with in a Week, &c.—continued. ~ 


NEwcASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


Quay Side - - 
Head Post Office - 
Neville-street - 


Northumberland-street 


ToraL 


DvuBLn : 
General Post Office 394 2,064 5,898 | 11,990 4,601 2,114 
Cattle Market - - = 4 11 - - ] - 
College Green - - - 1,747 2,087 - - 2,104 2,970 
Corn Exchange - - - 26 49 = = = 
Custom House - - - 106 153 - - 51 140 
Four Courts - - - - 284 851 - Ss 971 352 
Grand Canal < - - Q7 56 - - 4 4 
Shelborne Hotel - - - 68 154 - - 44 93 
Viceregal Lodge - - - - 8 ~ - - 1 
Amiens-street Railway Station 53 113 2 4 | 15 6 
Broadstone - ditto - 40 - — = 29 = 
Harcourt-street- ditto | - 26 148 ie - 68 287 
Kingsbridge - ditto - ia 244 38 4 58 180. 
North Wall - ditto - 141 232 - = 142 200 
Westland-row - ditto = 64 = - = = & 
Torar - 


EpinBuRGH: 


Head Post Office - 
Charlotte-place - 
Corn Exchange - 


Leith - - - 
Parliament House - 
Stock Exchange - 
Tota. 
GLasGgow: 
Head Post Office - 
Charing Oross - 
Hillhead - = 
Hope-street - = 
Partick - & = 


Royal Exchange - 
Stock Exchange ~- 


Tora. 


Forwarded. Transmitted. Received. | Tora. 
1872. 1875, 1872. 1875. 1872. 1875, - 1872. 1875. 
- -| 1,889] 8872] 7,368 | 11,163| 4,120] 6,488| 13,822 21,528 
- - 436 694 “= = - - 436 694 
& - 191 557 e = = - 191 557 
“ - - 90 = = - - - 90 
Share te 2,466 5,213 7,363 | 11,1638 4,120 6,488 | 18,949 22,864 


9,756 


17,210 10,762 


Yak - - 510 
ee 22 43 176 
oar 849 Z = 
aes 21 52 87 
| ces paneled gs ~ - 
~ soa h: 1786 2,820 | 5,228 
- + =| 8,184] 14,251 | 9,756 | 17,785 | 10,255°) 16,758 


21,627 


4,066 


28,145 


83,459 
712 
273 
2,360 

149 
2,155 
9,645 


48,744 


MEN <n RE a MNS RC i 3 NOE I 
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Appendix, No, 10. 


Letter from Sir W: illiam Anderson to Chairman. 


My dear Sir, 1, Buckingham Gate, 9 June 1876. 
- BEroreE you conclude the Parliamentary inquiry into the management of the Post 
Office Telegraphs upon which you are now engaged, allow me to request your attention 
to some points connected with the financial arrangements made by Parliament for the 
telegraph service which appear to me deserving of serious consideration. These points 
are,— 


Ist. As to the irregular mode adopted by Parliament in making provision for the 
custody and issue of the money authorised to be raised for the acquisition of the 
telegraphs. 


2nd. As to the consequent derangement of our public financial records, caused by 
that deviation from the ordinary regulations applicable to public moneys. 


3rd. As to the double Sinking Fund provided by the Telegraph Money Acts for 
the reduction of the Public Debt created by those Acts. 


The Acts by which grants of money have been made for the purchase of the telegraphs 
are the following :— 
£: 
Ist. In the Year 1869 :—Act 32 & 33 Vict. c. 73 7,000,000 
2nd. In the Year 1871:—Act 34 & 35 Vict. c. 75 1,000,000 
3rd. In the Year 1873 :—Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 83 1,250,000 
4th. In the Year 1876 :—Act 39 & 40 Vict. ¢ 500,000 


ToTaL Sterling Amount - - - &. 9,750,000 


a 


In directing your attention to the first point, allow me to refer you to a Paper presented 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General to the Committee of Public Accounts, dated 
the 1st July 1873, and printed in the Appendix to the Second Report of that Committee, 
page 171. In this Paper Sir William Dunbar has described the ordinary constitutional 
mode of providing for the custody and issue of funds for defraying all public services ; and 
he has commented on the departure from constitutional practice, under the authority of 
Parliament, in regard to the moneys granted for the acquisition of the telegraphs. ‘The 
substance of that Paper is to the following effect :— 

All public expenditure is provided for either by direct grants out of the Consolidated 
Fund, or by Votes in supply covered by ways and means, granted by Act, out of that fund, 
In either case the money is issued out of the Consolidated Fund; in other words, the issues 
are, authorised out of credits granted by the Comptroller and Auditor General upon 
the accounts of Her Majesty’s Exchequer at the Banks of England and Ireland. 

When the income of the Consolidated Fund arising from the produce of the taxes and 
other receipts is insufficient to meet all the expenditure charged upon it, as in the case of 
a war, or of other extraordinary outlay, such as an Irish famine, or the purchase of Suez 
Canal shares, it is supplemented by loans creating funded or unfunded debt; and the 
income of the fund is thus raised to the amount required to cover the general public 
expenditure; thus every stream of public money flows into and out of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, under the legal provisions contained in the Exchequer and Audit Departments 
Act (29 & 30 Vict. c. 39). 

The mode of dealing with the money granted for the purchase of the telegraphs has 
been a complete innovation upon all previous practice; the course pursued has been as 
follows :— 

The National Debt Commissioners have been authorised by the Telegraph Money Acts 
to raise, from time to time, sums amounting together to 9,750,000 7. Instead of directing 
the payment of these moneys into the Consolidated Fund, in other words, to the account 
of Her Majesty’s Exchequer at the Bank of England, which would have brought them 
within the cognisance and control of the Comptroller and Auditor General, according to 
the established practice, Parliament authorised the National Debt Commissioners to retain 

them 
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them in their hands, and to issue them as required, directly to the Postmaster General. 
Thus, no part of the moneys so raised for Her Majesty’s service ever passed into Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer; nor have the ordinary checks, provided by the Exchequer and 
Audit Departments Act, been made applicable to the issue of these moneys. 

The 10th section of the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act (29 & 30 Vict. c. 39), 
having in view the object of bringing all public moneys under the control of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, directs that the gross public revenues’ shall be paid to the 
accounts of Her Majesty’s Exchequer at the Banks of England and Ireland; and the same 
section further directs that all other public moneys payable to the Exchequer shall be paid 
to the same accounts; the next section of the Act directs that all money so paid to the 
Banks shall form one fund, and be available to meet the credits to’ be granted by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General for the Public Service. 

It was clearly intended by these provisions of the Act that moneys raised in aid of 
revenue for Her Majesty’s service, should be paid to the account of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, as it has never been the practice to apply money so raised (without passing 
through the ixchequer), directly to the service which gives rise to the loan; the rule has 
been that the Consolidated Fund should receive all, and provide for all. 

I have looked carefully through the printed accounts of the Income and Mxpenditure of 
the United Kingdom for a long series of years, to ascertain whether any precedent exists 
for the course adopted with respect to the telegraph moneys; I have only discovered one 
case which may be cited as a precedent, so far as it relates to the non-payment of the 
moneys raised to the. account of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, namely, that of the Slave 
Trade Compensations in the years 1835 and 1836. 

In those years sums amounting to 20,154,319 2. 19s. 8d. were borrowed under the 
authority of the Acts 3 & 4 Will. 4, c.73, and 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 45, to pay compensations 
to slave owners; those moneys did not pass through the account of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer. It was probably considered, erroneously I think, that the service was of a 
character so special, and so completely outside the ordinary expenditure of any public 
department, as to justify an exceptional mode of dealing with the funds raised for it ; nor 
was it a continuous annual departmental expenditure like that of the telegraph service. 
Special Commissioners of Arbitration were appointed under the Great Seal, who were 
placed under special regulations by the Act of Parliament, to inquire into and adjudicate 
claims, make awards, and certify the same to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, by 
whom they were submitted to the Lords of the Treasury, in order that the sums awarded 
might be paid under Warrants signed by their Lordships. 

Jt would have been more in accordance with constitutional practice if these moneys bad 
been paid into the receipt of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. One objectionable result of the 
course adopted will be referred to in the sequel. 

Before I conclude my remarks on the irregular mode adopted by Parliament of pro- 
viding for the custody and issue of the money raised for the telegraph service, it is right 
to point out that the irregularity did not escape the notice of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. At page vii of the Report to which I have previously referred in this letter, 
the Committee, considering the Comptroller and Auditor General as a high State 
functionary, charged with the responsibility of exercising an important financial super- 
vision on behalf of Parliament, use these words at the conclusion of their Report :— 

“ The Comptroller and Auditor General has submitted ar important memorandum, 
which will be found in the Appendix, showing that in his opinion the form'of the Tele- 
graph Act was unusual and open to objection. His position as Comptroller of the 
Kixchequer gives weizht to these observations, which the Committee commend to the 
attention of the House of Commons and of the Government.” 

This counsel of the Select Committee appears to have fallen still-born upon both. 

The second point to which I wish to direct your attention, namely, the derangement of 
our public financial records, is the necessary consequence of the departure from the regu- 
lations applicable to public moneys to which I have directed your attention in the pre- 
ceding part of this letter. 

By the 16th section of the Act 29 & 30 Vict. c. 39 (the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Act of 1866), the Lords of the Treasury are directed to prepare periodical 
accounts of the public income and expenditure of the United Kingdom; and such accounts 
are to ke prepared according to the receipt and issue of moneys on the accounts of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer; and when the accuracy of such accounts has been certified by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, they are to be laid before the House of Commons. 
. This section-of the Act, considered in connection with the 10th and 12th sections of 
the same Act, indicate clearly the intention of Parliament that Her Majesty’s Exchequer 
should gather into one fund the whole public revenue and expenditure ; and it cannot be 
seriously maintained that the omission of large amounts of public expenditure from those 
accounts, because the money raised for ieteaying them has been passed through an 
unusual channel, is consistent with that accuracy which should belong to National 


Accounts ; but this has been the consequence of the irregular mode of dealing with the’ 


telegraph moneys referred to. 

It has already been shown that between nine and ten millions sterling have been raised 
and expended for the purchase of the telegraphs, and no record of this money appears in 
the accounts prepared under the Act referred to for the information of Parliament 
and the country. Such serious omissions from our National balance’ sheets must tend 


greatly to diminish confidence in the accuracy of our public financial records. It would 
O14. ; Lt 
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answer ‘no useful purpose now to inquire whether the surplus income declared upon’ the 
accounts of those years in which the telegraph expenditure has been omitted, has been 
strictly conformable to the law. . { ea . a ay : 

I must not omit to mention here that a similar irregularity in the public accounts took 
place in the years 1835 and 1836, owing to the non-payment of the slave compensation 
moneys into the receipt of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, as previously described. The 
expenditure for the compensations paid to the owners of slaves was omitted from the 
annual balance sheets, and the omissions were not corrected till after a lapse of 25 
years, when, upon the motion of Mr. Gladstone, the account of the public income and’ 
expenditure of the United Kingdom from 1688 to 1868 was presented to the House of 
Commons (see Parliamentary Paper, No. 366—I., 1869, vol. 2, pp. 76 to 81). 

The third and last point, in connection with the Telegraph Money Acts, to which I 
have to solicit your attention, has reference to the Sinking Fund sections of those Acts. 
These Acts provide for the preparation of certain special accounts of the annual revenue 
and expenditure, including interest of debt, of the electric telegraphs, and for the appro- 
ptiation of the surplus income of that service, if any. In short, the Acts provide a 
special sinking fund for a fraction of the general surplus income over expenditure, 
regardless of the existing law applicable to the account of the general income and expen- | 
diture of the country. The following explanation will show this more clearly :— 

By the 16th section of the Act 29 & 30 Vict. c. 39 (the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Act), re-enacting provisions in the Act 10 Geo. 4, c. 27, and previous’ 
Acts, certain periodical accounts of the general income and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom are prepared and laid before the House of Commons for the purpose of showing 
the surplus income, if any, over expenditure, available for the reduction of the National 
Debt. These. accounts include, of course, the whole revenue and expenditure of the 
public service; and the surplus or deficiency in any one item of the account is merged in 
the balance of the general account. — 

It’ necessarily follows, therefore, that if there should happen to be a surplus revenue 
from telegraph receipts, it must form part of the aggregate surplus income, if any, arising 
upon the general account. 

The enactments in the Telegraph Money Acts providing for the preparation of separate 
accounts of that portion of the surplus income which may arise upon the special head of 
telegraphs in the general account, and the appropriation of the same to the reduction of 
the debt in 3 per Cent. Consols, created for the purchase of the~telegraphs, makes a 
second appropriation of the same surplus, first, in the general surplus under the 16th 
section of the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, and, secondly, in the special surplus 
under the Telegraph Money Acts. Clearly this could not have been intended, and the 
error has probably arisen from some deviation from the regular official routine in the 
preparation of the Telegraph Money Acts. 

But this defect in those Acts, as well as those previously referred to, are. sufficient to 
show how desirable it is not to depart from the provisions of those permanent financial 
enactments, the fruits of past experience, which have been framed for the permanent and 
uniform regulation of public moneys. Already four Acts of Parliament have been 
passed, from 1859, in which the irregular proceedings before mentioned have received 
legal sanction ; there appears, therefore, some danger of their becoming recognised prece- 
dents for future guidance in making provisions for any special expenditure which may not 
come within the ordinary departmental estimates. 

The comprehensive provisions of the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act were 
intended to and do provide permanent rules and regulations for the receipt, custody, 
issue, appropriation, and audit of all public moneys; and nothing but a careful observance 
of them is wanting to secure the regular and consistent administration of the public 
finances. 

I am, &e. 
The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.p., c.B., (signed) W. G. Anderson. 
&c. &e. &e. 
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PAPER handed in by Mr. Patey. 


RETURN showing the Names of Rartway Srarrons Closed for the Transaction of 
Pusiic TeLecraru Business between’ the 3lst March 1875, and the 30th April 
1876, and Reasons for Closing. 


Name of Station. Railway Company. | Reason for Closing. 
Accrington - = - | Lancashire and Yorkshire - |, 
Adlington - - - - ditto - - SAMs eons 
Alsager - - ao ie North Staffordshire - - | On request of company, telegraph 


office now opened at post office. 


Appleby (Westmoreland) - North Eastern - - - | Telegraph office opened at post office. 
Argold - - | Sirhowy - - - | No business. 

Bacup - = - = Pete and wae tits ~ lle Suatots 

Barnsley - - - - - ditto - - - : 

Bentham B a i Midland ‘ = = - | Small business and short distance 


from post office. 


‘Black Lane - - | Lancashire and Yorkshire - |) 


: % 
Black pool Sm ee ky ye hditto ~ -{f oni 
Blackwood - - -j{|Sirhowy -~— - - - | No business. 
Bonar Bridge - - - | Highland - - - - | On request of company. 
Borobridge  - - - | North Eastern - - - | No business. Telegraph office at 
post office. 
Bradford - - - | Lancashire and Yorkshire - | Small business, and short distance 
from post office. 
Bradley Fold = + -~|- - ditto - - -j|-+- = ditto. 
Braughing = - - - | Great Eastern -~ - - 
Broxbourne = - -|- ditto - i " - 
Burnley (East Lanc.) - | Lancashire an orkshire -|\« 
Burnley (Lanc. and Nae - = ditto - - - Palas 
Bury (Lane.) - - - ditto - - - 
Bury (Lanc.) Market-place a my dite = Ss 
Callander = Caledonian - - _ -| On request of company. 
Chapeltown - - - | Lancashire and Yorkshire - | Small business and short distance 
from post office. 
Chatburn eA eh ls ie MO Ce =e Ls - ditto. 
Chesterford - - - | Great Eastern - - 
Chorley Glen, ee - | Lancashire and Rete eiire - 
Church — - - -|- - ditto - - - 
Clare’ - - - - | Great Eastern - - - 
Cleckheaton - - =| Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
Clitheroe - - - -|- - ditto - -- - | 7 *See note. 
Welne == = +  ={-  - ditlo - - ‘« 
Croft - - - - | North Eastern - - 
Denby Dale - -  -/| Lancashire and viens 
Dewsbury - -]- - ditto - - 
Elland - - - - ditto - 
Elmers End - South Eastern - Small business. 


*See note. 
Telegraph office opened i t post office. 


Fence Houses 
Fenny Compton 
Framlingham - 


North Eastern - . - 
treat Western - - 
Great Eastern - = 


ee ss we ee ey ee 
Ta tt 8 ns O50 i be yt 


Goole - - Lancashire and Norahire 
Hadham - = Great Eastern - - #5 
Hadleigh - -  - ditto - - gee 
Harling Road - - - ditto - - 
Haslingden - Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Harecastle = - North Staffordshire - Telegraph office opened at Kidsgrove 
post office. 
Haverill - - - - | Great Eastern - > - 
Hebden Bridge : - | Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
Peemondvike  ~ fo | ditto = ot |e eeenote 
. Heywood - - -|- -" ditto - - rage , 
Holmfirth - - -l- - ditto - . - 
Horbury - Cm gh ore ie 


* Post Office more convenient than Station, and two offices unnecessary. 
0.104. | 
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Name of Station. 


Railway Company. 


Hornby - 


Horwich - 
Hythe 
Ince - 
Ingleton 


‘ 


Kailmaurs - 


Kirkby Stephen 


Knock - 
Lavenham 
Leiston - 
Linton - 
Littleport 
Littleboro’ 
Llanidloes 


Longport or Burslem 


’ Loughton 


Luddendenfoot - 


Lytham - 
Manorbier 
Middleton 
Milnrow - 
Moorhampto 
Narboro’ - 
Newchurch 
Newhey - 


Normanton 


Northallerton (Goods) 


Norton Brid 


eS 


ge 


Over Darwen - 


Pendleton 
Portland - 


Poulton - 


Preston-:oad, Walton 


Rawtenstall 


St. Margarev’ 


Sandhills - 
Snaith © - 


' Snettisham 


Shepley 
Soho = 
Somersham 


Stratford Bridge 


Strathyre 


8 - 


Sutton Bridge 


Thorney - 


Tilbury - 
Todmorden 


Tredegar - 


Tredegar Junction 


Lyndram 


Tyne Dock (Goods) - 


Walsingham 


Walton-on-Thames - 


Ware - 
Wendling 


Westgate-on-Sea 


- 


West Houghton 


Wetherby 
Winchelsea 


Whittlesford 
Wisbeach 


Whittiesea 
Wivenhoe 


- 


LS 


Midland - - - - 


‘Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
Great Eastern - 

Lancashire and VoLeiite 
Midland - = - - 


Glasgow, Barrhead, and Kil- 
marnock. ‘ 

North Eastern - - : 

Great North of Seotland - 


Great Eastern - - - 
= i dittos = - - - 
- ditto - - - - 
- ditto - - - - 


Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
Cambrian - - ~ = 


North Staffordshire - - 


Great Hastern - = : 


Lancasbire and Yorkshire - 
- ditto ~- = = 
eo Mroke and Tenby - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
= "ditto, = - * 
Midland - - 2 2 
Great Eastern - . 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
ditto - - - 
diito - - = 
North Eastern  - 4 4 
North Staffordshire - - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
ditto - 
London and South Wi cists 


Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
ditto - - - 
ditto - - - 
Great Eastern - . - - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
ditto - - : 
Great Eastern - - - 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
Great Western - - - 
Great Eastern - - - 
= ditto. - = - 
Caledonian - - - 


Midland - - ‘a - 


= ditto, = - 
London, Tilbury, and South 
end. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire - 
Sithowy - - - - 
- dilto., - 4 - = 
Caledonian - = - 
North Eastern - - 
Great Eastern - - 
London and South Western 
Great Eastern - = - 
- ditto - - - 
London, Chatham, aad Dover 
Tancasnre and Workehive - 
North Eastern - Pre 
South Eastern - - - 


Great Eastern - - - 


Small business, and short distance 
from post ofice: 
No business. 


| | See note. 


Small business and 
from post office. 
No business. 


short distance 


Telegraph office opened at post office, 
On request of company. 


* See note. 


No_ businees, 
post office. 
Telegraph office opened at post office. 


Telegraph office at 


‘ 


* See note. 


No business, 


-* Sea note, 


Smali business. 


* See note. 


On request of compuny. 
\s See note. 


Small business, short distanre from 
post office. 


* See note. 
| 
: Sce note. 


On request of company. 

* See note. 

No business. 

On request of company. 

No business. Telegraph office at 
post office. 

ditto. 

Small business, 


* See note. 

Post office more convenient, 
No business. 

On request of company. 


* See note. 


Telegraph office opened at post office. 

No business. 

* See note. 

Telegrarh office opened at post office. 

Small business. 

* See note. 

Stationmaster unable to conduct 
business. 

* See note. 


Midland - -- ~ - | No business, Telegraph office at 
post office. ihe 
sreat F. no - - - S t 
. Ce * : B }* See note. % 


During tle same period 24 railway stations were opened for public telegraph business. 


* Post office more convenient than’station, and two offices unnecessary. © 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


LIST of the PrincipaL Heapines in the following INDEX, with the Pages at which they may be found. 


4 ccounts - 2 = = = a e 2 


eee a. Aes) 8 


AUSTRALIA: 


1. As to the Organisation of the Telegraph 
Service, and the Quali i eins sb ol 
in the Staff — - 

2. Increase of Revenue since ‘Retlidtion of 
Rates - 

8. Eatra Charge for N Mghve a Sunday Tele 
grams - 

4, Press Rates - - 

5. Delivery of Telegrams without the Use of 
Envelopes - - 

6. Other Details Peay - Sti 


Yapital - - - = a # ig The re 
Central Station - 5 Shin es - = 3 
Divisional Engineers - a fs S 2 u 


TASTERN Division (Royat ENGINEERS): 
1. As to the Extent of the Division - - 
2. As to the Staff - - = egy 
8. As to the Cost - - = 3 < 


Engineering Department eee nee meen = 
Germany - - - . - = . “ 
Glasgow is le leat a aa 
Increase of Business - - - - - + = 
alii Oe eee 
Oe a ed 
Linemen RRR panies Rigi Shi => sites oc eA Ne 
Penden =) em mem <Lote e 
Maintenance - - - - TMEV RES 


Mruirary Tevecrapais7s (Roya EnciNnzrrERs): 


1. Limited Provision as to the Instruction 
of Military Telegraphists - - - 
2. Evidence as to the Importance of an ex- 
tended Employment of Royal Engineers 
in the Telegraph Department; Repre- 
sentations to this Effect on, the Hast of: 
the War Office - + 
&. Inefficiency of Civilian Telegraphists for 
Military Service - 
4, Scheme for Enlistment of Telegraph Boy 
Messengers - 
5. Relative Cost and relative Admnats ages of 
Military Labour and of Civilan, Lahoue 
6. Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Committee . sabi ep SE - 


357+ 


294 


295 
295 
295 
295 
296 


ORGANISATION : 

1. Evidence as to the present. Organisation 
of the Telegraph Department - ~- 

2. Evidence as to the Re-urganisation desir- 
able - - - - - - - 

3. Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Committee - - - > - 

| Pensions - - - - ~ - - - 
Pneumatic Tubes - - + - = = = 
Press Rares: 

1. Explanations on the part of the Post 
Office as to the Rates now in force, and as 
to the System of ae ee and Conti- 
nuous Counting - - 

2, Representations on the part af he. Bree 
in defence araesally ov the aresext Ar- 
rangements 

3. Loss incurred by the Post asic itnder the 
present System - 

4, Exceptions taken to ihe Soregoing Corts 
clusion - 

5. Unfair Advantage to the Prous Pres, 
as compared with the “Times” and other 
London Papers, by the Duplication of 
Original Matter at Cheap Rates, and by 
the Uperation of News Agencies - - 

6. System of Account and Payment ; Labour 
involved, and Amendment required - 

vie Tnoneaved Amount of News now sent by 
Telegraph; gross Revenue derived - 

8. Question as to much of the News trans- 
mitted at Cheap Rates being ee 
used or not used at all - - 

9. Suggestions by the Post Office for a Re- 
adjustment and Increase of Rates - - 

10. Contemplated Discontinuance of the 
System of Gusieass and Continuous 
Counting - 

11, Evidence in support ae the Paweipic of 
Remunerative Press Rates - 

12. Objections on the part of the Press to Ae 
Alterations and increased Rates pro- 
posed by the Post Office - 0 ee 

13. Amendment required as regards Gra- 
tuttous Messages - - 2 = 

14, Special or Private Wires - - - 

15. Question of supplying News to paiee 


Persons at Press Rates te 


16. Collection and Delivery of News - : 

17. Operation of former and present Rates 

as regards Provincial Newspapers - 

18. System of Supply to Weekly Papers - 

19. Other Details generally- - =~ - 

20. Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commitiee Sao a : aes 
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[.N.B.—In this Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses, and those in the Analysis 
of Evidence, .refer \to the Questions in the Evidence; the Figures following App..refer to” the 
Pages in the Appendix; and the Numerals following Rep. to the Pages\in the Report:] 


A, 


ABERDEEN TO LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER. Explanation as‘to the 
long time occupied in-the transmission of Stock Exchange telegrams between Aberdeen 
and Liverpool ,and Manchester, ‘there being no special wire ‘for these messages to or from 
Aberdeen, Patey 5136-5140. 


ACCOUNTS: 


Separate accountant’s establishment iu England, Scotland, and Ireland; approval of 
a arrangement, postal as well as telegraph revenue being dealt with, Tlley 112- 
are, 

Limited extent to which there is an overlapping of the accounts in the office of the 
Engineer in:Chief with those of the Accountant ‘General; suggestion already made ‘by 
‘witness for obyiating ‘this defect, Winter -726, 727 System of works orders ‘under 
which the superintendents are allowed to-expend up to a-certain limit; multiplication of 
accounts thereby 2b. 730-740. 

Question considered whether there‘is not an undue multiplication.of record and.account 
an respect of small items under the head .of maintenance; illustration in the case of 
railway fares of linemen, Winter 1039=1052. 


Very limited power of witness.as divisional engineer,in regard to authorising expendi- 
ture on Jabour; amendment desirable inthis respect, there being now an undue multipli- 
cation of accounts, Graves 1206-1209—-——Conclusion as tothe expediency of a simplifi- 
cation of accounts and records, in order to lessen the clerical staff, 2b. 1223. 


Explanations favourable to the preparation ofan amended form of capital account and 
profit and loss account on proper commercial principles, Blackwood 5280-5288. 5384- 
5389. | 

(Capital Account for:the-year 1875-76 ; also Working Account, and Profit and Loss 


Account, Ev. pp. 243, 244 Explanatory notes by Mr. Chetwynd, dated June 1876, in 
reference to the foregoing accounts, tb. 244. 


Belief that the telegraph financial accounts are now kept in the best form so as to 
‘guard against regularities, Blackwood 5423, 5424. 

Comments, in letter from Sir William Anderson, upon :the exceptional .course pursued 
as regards the account of capital expenditure, App. 264~266. 


Complicated and duplicate accounts owing to the present cumbrous organisation of 
the Telegraph Department, ‘Rep. xiv, v--—Re-organisation recommended by the Com- 
mittee under which the duties of keeping stores:and accounts would be attached to the 
Secretary’s office of the Telegraph Department, 7b. vii. 


‘Comment by the Committee upon the circumstance, as stated by Sir William 
Anderson, of the capital sums not appearing in the National accounts in the usual 
way, Rep. xi Imperfect character of the accounts, as not being exhibited on the 
‘commercial principle, so that the public donot know the real financial condition of the 
service, 70, xii, Xill. j : 

See also Stores, 2. 


Addresses. Opinion that the privilege of free addresses should be taken away from the . 
public, compensation being given in the shape of a reduced rate, Hobson 2749-2754. 
2779-2788, 2914-2921-——Suggestion as ‘to the 1s. rate embracing twenty-four or 
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Address—continued. 


twenty-five words, including the addresses, Hobson 2755-2758. 2919-29213; Johnston 
4639 Question of limiting the free words in the address and of charging for those in 
excess; objection tv a reduced rate if the address be free, Hobson 2945-2947. 3090- 
3093 Inexpediency of clerks’ time being employed in sending addresses for nothing, 
7b. 3090-3092, 

Approval of some restriction as to the length of the address; objection to addresses 
being charged, Beaufort 3146, 3147 Average of twelve words in the addresses ; inex~ 
pediency of charging for addresses, as tending to unduly shorten them and to interfere 
with the delivery, Patey 3643, 3544. 3655-3663. 3671-2673. 3709-3711. 

Proposal for an amended form of telegraph papers, and for the omission of the sénder’s 
address with the message, unless it be paid fur seperately, Johnston 4627-4632. 4639, 
4640——- Approval of a reduction of the non-chargeable words to eight, ib. 4650- 
4652. | 

Consideration by the Committee of the arguments for and against free addresses; im- 
provement if the address of the sender were added only for the purpose of reference, and - 
were not transmitted unless paid for as part of the telegram, Rep, viii. 


Anderson, Sir William. Letter from Sir William Anderson to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, dated gth June 1876, as to the irregular mode adopted by Parliament in making 
provision for the custody and issue of the telegraph capital, as to the double sinking 
fund, &c., App. 264-266. Z 

Appointments and Promotions, Way in which the number of employés in the different 
departments, and the promotions, are regulated, Tilley 240-248 Advantage of future 
telegraph appointments being made in the same way as Post Office appointments; that 
is, after most careful investigation as to fitness, 7b. 325-330. a 

Promotion of manipulators according to seniority and not with reference to their 
dexterity, Hobson 3120-3126. 


Arbitration (Railway Companies). Statement as to the Post Office not having interposed 
any unnecessary delay as regards arbitration with the railway companies, Blackwood 
5312-5319- 5390-5392. 


Ashanti War. Great value of the telegraph during the Ashanti war; very insufficient 

staff then employed on the telegraphs, Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2337, 2338. 2374 The 
war would have been more prolonged and more costly but for the use of the telegraph, 
ib. 2337. 2374. 


Assistant Engineer in Chief. Functions of the Assistant Engineer in Chief in regard to 


stores and contracts ; practical management by him under the Engineer in Chief, Tilley 
6g, 70. 102-106, 227-232. 


Experience of wiiness as Assistant Engineer in Chief tothe Telegraph Department since 
January 1870; similar position previously filled by him under the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company, Winter 678-682. 

Assistant Secretary. See Organisation. 


Audit of Accounts. Information in reply to certain objections raised by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General in connection with telegraph expenditure; increased check to be 
given to the Treasury as. regards expenditure in excess of 100 /. upon any work, Blackwood 
5348-5350- 


AUSTRALIA: 
1. As to the Organisation of the Telegraph Service, and the Qualifications 
required in the Staff. 


. Increase of Revenue since Reduction of Rates. 


. Extra Charge for Night and Sunday Telegrams. 
. Press Rates. 


. Delivery of Telegrams without the Use of Envelopes. 
. Other Details generally. 


Gap orn 


1. As to the Organisation of the Telegraph Service, and the Qualifications required 
in the Staff : 

Fusion of the postal and telegraphic services in Australia, at witness’ suggestion, 
Montefiore 4739-4742. 4875 Information relative to the organisation of the telegraph 
system in Victoria and the other Australian Colonies; responsibility and control vested 
in the postmasters, all of whom undergo an examination in telegraphy, ib. 4743-4751. 


4809-4811 Intention of requiring all new inspectors to be thoroughly conversant with 
both postal and telegraphic matters, 2b, 4752-4754. 


System of schools at Melbourne and elsewhere for operators ; technical qualifications 
required, so that there is aready correction of faults on the lines, - Montefiore 4755-4761. 


4803- 
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1, As to the Organisation of the Telegraph Service, &c.—continued. 


4803-4808 ——Decided efficiency and economy by combining the offices of postmaster and 
telegraph manager, Montefiore 4751, 4762. 4794,4795- 4824-4826 Particulars as to the 
upper organisation of the telegraph service in Victoria and New South Wales, respectively, 
ib. 4827-4831 Economy as regards offices as well as staff by combining the telegraphs 
with the Post Office, 2b. 4870, 4871. 

Conclusion of the Committee as to the benefit derived in Australia by requiring sur- 
veyors and postmasters to possess scientific and technical knowledge, Rep. vi. 


2. Increase of Revenue since Reduction of Rates : 


Reduction of the rates in Victoria in 1870, the present rate of 1 s. (equal to about 6 d. 
in England) being much more remunerative than the higher rates previously in force, 
Montefiore 4780-4790. 4815-4819. 4839. 4862-4870. 


3. Extra Charge for Night and Sunday Telegrams: 
Practice of making an extra charge for telegrams before and after certain hours, and 
for Sunday telegrams, Montefiore 4775, 4775. 


-4, Press Rates: 
Different advantages to the press in different colonies, Montefiore 4791-4793. 


5. Delivery of Telegrams without the Use of Envelopes: 


Practice in Australia as to sending out messages for delivery without putting them in 
envelopes ; saving by this plan, in addition to other advantages, Montefiore 4767-4772. 


6. Other Details generally: 


Explanation as to there not being express messages in Australia; approval of such 
messages, at enhanced rates, Montefiore 4773, 4774. 4799-4802—— Varying cost per 
mile of line in the several colonies, 2b. 4812-4814 uch greater lengths of wire over 
which messages are sent in Australia than in England, 7b. 4832. 4839 Practice as to 
the adjustment of payments between the different colonies, 2b. 4833-4838. 


Limited extent to which copies of telegrams are made, forms being curtailed as much 
as possible, Montefiore 4840-4849 Use of both wooden and iron posts in Australia ; 
their relative cost, 7b. 4851-4854——Practice in Victoria of obtaining stores by public 
tender, 7b. 4855-4858:--—Supulation as to the conveyance of the mails, including also 
the conveyance of linemen and others, ib. 4859-4861. . 


Explanation as regards Government telegrams or letters not being charged in Victoria, 
Montefiore 4872, 4873: Relative number of telegrams and of letters; conclusion as to 
the latter not being diminished by the increase of the former, 7b. 4876-4878——-Larger 
revenue in Victoria from the Post Office than from the telegraphs, 7b. 4879, 4880 
Constant extension of telegraphs, the localities readily guaranteeing certain sums, 2. 
4881-4883. 


Automatic Instruments. Great speed in transmission by the use of the Wheatstone auto- 
matic instrument, with the Baines chemical recorder, Graves 1323-1325 —— Drawback in 
the case of automatic apparatus on account of the interval necessary before messages can 
be forwarded, 2b. 1326, 1327. : 

Extent to which the automatic instrument is used in the transmission of news, John- 
ston 1693, 1694. 1736-1738 ; Patey 4906 Increased clerical labour by increasing the 
use of automatic instruments, Baines 1918-1920 Initial delay of about ten minutes 
on automatic circles on account of the process of punching, &c., Hobson 2745. 3067- 
3071 Use of the Wheatstone automatic in only twenty-two towns for news purposes, 
Patey 4950, 4951. | 

_ Importance attached to the largely increased facilities of transmission by means of 
automatic instruments, Rep. ix. 


B. 


Baines, Frederick Ebenezer. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience of witness in 
the postal and telegraph service; he is now Surveyor General for Telegraph Business, 
1868-1873 Active part taken by him, as assistant to Mr. Scudamore, in the transfer 
of the telegraphs to the Post Offiee, 1874, 1875. 

General function of witness to report to the Secretary improvements and economies in 
the conduct of the telegraph service, as by the re-arrangement of local circuits, the direct 
transmission of metropolitan messages to the central station, &c., 1876-1885. 1966-1970 

“Recent arrangement whereby a new and independent circuit will be provided be- 
tween London and Birmingham; large earnings of a single wire between these places, 
as compared with the original outlay'and the cost of working, 1880-1882. 1933-1944. 
1968-1975. 
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Baines, Frederich Ebenezer. (Analysis of his Evidence)-——continued. 


Complete separation at present between the engineering branch and tne traffic branch; 
opinion that there is.no sufficient reason for this, 1886-1888-— ‘Impression favourable to 
the clerks obtaining technical ‘knowledge, so that ‘they may uphold the instruments in the 
offices, 1889-1893 Instances of the same.divisional engineer’s division meludiug several 
surveyors’ districts ; expediency of coincidenee in ‘this respect, 1894-1899. 1996-1909. 
1977. 2096-2099 Absence of control in the surveyors over railway telegraph offices, 
1g00-1902———Charve of the divisional engineers over wires running ito ‘the metropolis, 
1903-1905. 

Large per-centage of messages sent within the ‘ten minutes limit; doubt as to much 
economy by extending the limit, 1910-1912——-Estimate of from 4d. to 5d. as the 
clerical cost of transmission and delivery of each message, exclusive of interest on 
capital, &c.; basis of this calculation, 1913, 1914. 1923-1927. 1978. 1993, 1994— 
Very little prospect of a 6d. rate unless the cost of working be greatly reduced, 
1915, 1916. 1978, 1979... 

Great difficulty in adjusting the staff to the work at different hours of the day; project 
of witness for adjusting the staff.with reference to the greater pressure in summer than 
in winter, 1917-1922 Increasing clerical labour by increasing the use of ‘automatic 
instruments, 1918-1920 ——Prospect of reduction to a rate of gd. as producing a large 
accession of business, 1945-1947. 

Respects in which the Post-Office is relieved of labour or supervision in the eastern 
division as being in charge of the Royal Engineers, 1948-1954 Statement on the 
subject of a proposal by the War Office for enlisting telegraph boy messengers in the 
Engineers for service under the Post Office in time of peace, and for military service 
in time of war; doubt as to the reason for the non-adoption of this proposal, 19§5- 
1965. 
| Facility of supplying repetition messages at a lower rate than 1s.; few such messages, 
though they may now .be sent for 6 d,, 1980-1982. 2022-2026—— Doubt as to its being 
feasible to adopt ia 6.d. rate in large towns by means of improved communication between 
the district offices, 1983-1987—— Doubt, also, as to a 6 d. rate being rendered profitable 
in large towns .by a further extension of the pneumatic system, 1988-1990. 


Impression that the wires between Birmingham or Glasgow and London are pretty 
fuily occupied for about five hours daily, 1995-1998. 2005 Numerous messages in 
the forenoon, but not the afternoon of Saturday, 1999-——Circumstance of an experi- 
ment with the Eddison apparatus having been refused by the Engineer in Chief, 2000- 
2004. c 

Evidence adverse to the proposition that messages be separated into two classes, swift 
and low, and that the latter class be charged a reduced rate; time occupied in postal 
communication between distant towns and London adverted to hereon, 2006-2041—— 
Great increase of messages when the rate was reduced to 1s. including delivery, 2027-- 
| 2036 More numerous addresses in the case of press messages than of ordinary mes- 

sages, 2042-2045. 

Arrangement of duties so as to reduce the staff as much as possible during the hours 
when there is very little work, 2046-2056 Separate item of 30,000 /. in the Estimates 
for porterage when the distance exceeds a certain limit, 2057-2059 Cost incurred 
under the head of “ corporals,” for inspection of boys ; small charge under this head at 
Glasgow, 2060-2064——Difficulty as regards staff owing 10 there being full oceupation 
during four months, or so; objection to a system of overtime during the busy months, 
2066-2070. | 

Room for reduction of staff by reason of the simplification of processes, 2080-2082 —- 
Necessity for a large supervising staff subsequently to the transfer to the Post Office, 
2083, 2084——Necessity fora large supervising staff subsequently to the transfer tothe 
Post Office, 2083, 2084 ——Further opinion favourable to a union of the offices of postal 
surveyor and divisional engineer, the area of the postal and telegraph districts being 
assimilated ; facility thereby for a simplification of business.and reduction of staff, 2085- 
2099. 

Ingpection by witness of all the more important offices in England, 2100-2102—— 
Large increase of business which might be done without.a relative increase of cost, 2103- 
2106——Summary of the chief causes of the large excess of working expenses beyond 
the estimates of Mr. Scudamore, 2107-2113. 2124-2127—-—Doubt as to the fitness of 
witness (he not being a technical officer) to control the united offices of divisioial en- 
gineer and postal surveyor, 2116, 2117——Importance of high practical and szientific 
attainments in a central officer, who should supervise ‘all the united distriets, 2118— 
2123. 


Beaufort, John St. L.  (Analysis-of his Evidence.)—Large telegraphic staff under witness, 
as postmaster, at Manchester total of 211 maleiclerks and ag8 female clerks, 3127, 
3128. 3156-3160—— Concurrence in the view that the clerks might be instructed to do 
more in the way of adjustment of the instruments, 3130, 3131——-Reduction of staff at 

| Manchester 
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Beaufort, John St. L. (Analysis: of his Evidence)—continued: 


Manchester to'the extent of five clerks, 3132, 3133 Grounds for the conclusion that 
a reduction of the charge of telegrams to sixperice is not expedient, and would entail a 
material loss of net revenue, 3134-3145. ' 
Approval of sonie restriction’ as'vo the length of the address; objection to addresses 
being charged, 3146, 3147 Disapproval of the messages’ being spread over the day, 
speed being the essence of the service, 3148-3151——Statement to the effect that. at 
~ Manchester éach clerk does full eight hours’ work, 3152-3154 Information relative 
* to the total number of messages daily at Manchester, and the average number dealt with 
by each’ clerk, 3155-3167. 3180-3182. 
Economy by the employment of female clerks, 3168, 3169 -——Direct transmission of 
messages from the receiving offices at Manchester to the head office, there being no 
eommunication between one receiving’ office and another, 3170-3174—— Couclusion 
that intercommunication between’ the receiving officers at a reduced. charge of sixpence 
would not pay, 3175-3179 —~Inability of witness to explain a return showing that the 
cost’ per message is’ three half-pence at’ Manchester as compared with a penny farthing 
in London and Birmingham, 3183-3187. ; 


Birmingham. Recent arrangement whereby a new and independent circuit will be pro- 
vided between London and Birmingham ; large earnings of a single wire between these 
places, as compared with the original outlay and the cost of working, Baines 1880— 
1882. 1933-1944. 1968-1976 Impression that the wires between Birmingham or 
Glasgow and London are pretty fully occupied for about five hours daily, 2b. 1995-1998. 
2005. 

Return’ showing the number of messages dealt with in a week in. each or the years 


1879-75, App. 261. 


Blackwood, Stevenson A. (Analysis’ of his Evidence.)\—Appointment of witness as 
Financial Secretary of tlie Post Office in October 18745 5153-5156 ——Imperfect 
financial contro! in the Post: Office previously to witness’ appointment, 5157 
Summary of the functions discharged by witness, he being responsible for the general 
supervision of the financial. arrangements; for the preparation of the Estimates, &c., 5158, 
5159—— Satisfaction expressed: withthe present financial organisation, sufficient checks 
being now in operation: for the: prevention of irregular expenditure,. 5159. 

Grounds for approving of the present organisation of the Telegraph Department, in so 
far as it is in. charge of a principal clerk, instead of being under an assistant secretary, 
5160-5166——Several| respects in which there is necessarily more routine since the 
transfer from the companies, 5167 Limited extent to: which witness sees room for 
curtailment of reports.and forms,. 5168-5170. 

Sufficient checks now applied in the purchase of stores; doubt as to an outside 
purchasing officer being advisable, 5171, 5172 Advantage if the purchasing officers 
of the ditferent: departments. were to meet in order to: arrange about tenders, &c. ; 
proposal before the Treasury to this effect, 5172~5174. 5420-§422———Explanation as 
regards the limited competition by tender for a certain kind of wire, 5174-5176 Rela- 
tive: advantages and disadvantages of a power in the War Department. to obtain stores 
from the Telegraph Department, 5177-5180. 


_ Modified approval of the proposed fusion of engineering or technical and postal duties 
in the surveyors, with a view to gradual amalgamation of the two services, 5181-5188 
—— Economical, considerations by which the Treasury and Post Office were guided in 
reducing the staff of Royal Engineers on the telegraphs; several advantages however in 
the employment of Engineers, whilst there is less charge thereby for Post Office pensions, 
§189-5195. 5320-5330. 

Total. of 9,750,000./..as the present authorised capital of the Telegraph Department, of 
which 9,360,991 /. had been spent upon capital up to gist. March 1876.;! 5197. 5206- 
§209-——Exceptional course pursued in raising the capital through the National Debt 

- Commissioners, without its bemg paid into the Consolidated: Fund, 5198-5205 Excess 
by 2,360,961 7. of the capital authorised by the Act of 1869. several causes of such 
eXCeSs, 5209-25211. 5393-5395- 

Calculation that on the score of sites and buildings, way-leaves, &c., a sum of 706,865 J. 

should’ have been included in capital account, bringing the amonnt up to 10,070,826 1., 
§212-5220—— Several out-standing accounts with different railway companies which, 
when settled, will probably bring the capital up to about 11,000,000 /., 5221-5231. 


Statement showing that the arrangements with some of the submarine telegraph com- 
panies are not remunerative to the Post Office, a rate of 1s, for twenty. words not being 
received, 5236-5246: 5351-§357- 5363, 5364 --—-Concession made upon Imperial grounds 
to the Indo-European Company; loss to the Post Office thereby, 5245, 5246. 
5355-5357: 

Annual increase of working expenses and of revenue from 1869-70 to 1875-76; surplus 
applicable towards the payment of interest, 5247-5249. 5261-5269 ——Sysiem of sinking 
fund for the reduction of debt; statement hereon as to the surplus being applied twice 
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Blackwood, Stevenson A. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


over, §249-5256—— Total deficit of 663,152 1. in respect of interest ; prospect of decrease 
of the annual deficit, 5257-5270——Several heads under which the working expenses 
are liable to increase, 5270, 5271. 


Annual charge against revenue in respect of maintenance; sufficient provision thus 
made against depreciation, 5272, 5273. 5284-5287 Value represented by the free 
messages sent for Government Departments, and by certain charges incurred for the 
Admiralty and War Department, 5274. 5276, 5277 Considerable value of the mes- 
sages sent for railway companies, 5275 Increase of revenue expected from a higher 
rate for messages from railway stations; reason for a higher rate, 5278. 5370, 5371. 
5404-5410——Several sources wheuce it is hoped to obtain increased revenue, the total 
being estimated at 59,0002; 5278, 5279. 

Explanations favourable to the preparation of an amended form of capital account and 
profit and loss account on proper commercial principles, 5280-5288. 5384-5389—— 
Estimated profit of 24 per cent. in 1875-76 on the capital raised; that 1s, the accouut 
being prepared on commercial principles, 5288 Statement as to arrears of interest 
not going to increase the capital account, 5289-5292. 

Several causes which render some offices much more expensive and more highly 
manned than others in proportion to the relative amount of work done, §293-5300. 5372, 
5373-— Reasons for the heavy cost of the Dublin office as compared with Birmingham 
or Edinburgh; large redundant staff formerly at the Dublin Office, 5293-5297. 
5380-5383. 

Grounds for the conclusion that there is no injustice to the press in the proposal for an 
additional charge of 30,000 /, out of a total annual loss of 55,000 Z, now incurred, 5301-5306. 
5358-5362——Primary object in the adiinistration of the telegraphs to provide for the 
national convenience, the question of revenue being in a sense a secondary consideration, 
5305-5311 Statement as to the Post Office not being responsible for the delay in 
setting the outstanding claims of railway companies, 5312-5319. 


Importance of due weight being given to financial considerations as regards questions 


of extension, &c. ; functions of witness in this respect, 5331-5337——Conclusion that the 
increased rates proposed in certain directions wil! not practically interfere with the public 
convenience, nor decrease the number of messages, §338-5342——Explanation relative 


to an item of 2,000 J. for travelling expenses of instructors attached to the surveyors, 


5347 

Information in reply to certain objectious raised by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General in connection with telegraph expenditure; increased check to be given to the 
Treasury as regards expenditure in excess of 100%. upon any work, 5348-5350 
Advantage of guarantees being taken in respect of extensions when any loss is probable, 
5395-5369. 

Want of financial order in the administration of the telegraph department for some 
time before witness’ appointment, 5374-5376 Redundancy of staff formerly in the 
engineering branch; unduly large staff in Dublin, 377-5383 Further statement as to 
the Post Office not having interposed any unnecessary delay as regards arbitrations with 
the railway companies, 5390-5392 Dissent from the view that uniformity of charge 
under diflerent circumstances should be strictly adhered to, 5396-5403. 


Prospect of the telegraph service soon showing satisfactory financial results, if the 
accouuts be properly prepared, and certain increased rates be allowed, 5409, 5410. 5425 
Room for some economy by not filling up vacancies at Dublin and other places 
where there may be a redundant staff, 6411-5415 Preference for a charge of 2 d. 
instead of 1d. for receipts for messages, §416-5419——New scheme about to be adopted 
by the Treasury as regards store-keeping, 5420-5422. ' 

Belief that the telegraph accounts are now kept in the best form so as to guard against 
irregularities, 5423, 5424 Grounds for the conclusion that it is very advantageous to 
have special telegraphic stamps, distinct from postage stamps, 5426-5435 Further 
statement as to the net revenue being now equal to about 23 per cent. upon the capital, 
tuking the latter at 10,900,000 /., 54386-5444. 


Boy Messengers. Reasons for the large supervising staff attached to the messengers at the 


central station as compared with the Glasgow and other stations, Fischer 2199, 2200. ° 


2262-2270——Demand for boy messengers as assistant letter carriers, so that they soon 
leave the telegraph service, 7b, 2222, 2223. 


See also “ Corporals.” Military Telegraphists, 4. 
Buildings (Office Accommodation). Comparatively small space required for a telegraph 
office; doubt as to the relative charge for telegraph and post office buildings, Patey 
594-600. 
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Capital. Total of 9,750,000 /. as the present authorised capital of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, of which 9,365,961 7. had been spent upon capital up to gist March 1876, Black- 
wood 5197. §206-5209—— Exceptional course pursued in raising the capital through the 
National Debt Commissioners without its being paid into the Consolidated Fund, ib, 
5198-5205. , 

Escess by 2,360,961 J. of the capital authorised by the Act of 1869; several causes of 
such excess, Blackwood 5209-5211. 5393-5395 Calculation that on the score of sites 
and buildings, way-leaves, &c., a sam of 709,865 /. should have been included in capital 
account, bringing the amount up to 10,070,826 L., 7b, 5212-5220. 

Several outstanding aceounis with different railway companies which, when settled, will 
probably bring the capital up to about 11,000,0002., Bluckwvod. 5221-5231—— 
Statement as to arrears of interest not going to increase the capital account, 2b. 5289- 
5292. ; 

Capital acccunt for the year 1875-76, with official explanations thereon, Ey. pp. 
243, 244. 

Comments in letter from Sir William Anderson upon the irregular course adopted in 
dealing with the money granted for the purchase of the telegraphs, App. 264-266. 

Undue inflation of the telegraph capital, the Committee not having received any full 
and satisfaciory explanation of the great differences between the estimated and actual 
expenditure, Rep. x, xi. ; 


See also Sinking Fund. . 


Central News Association. See Press Rates. 


Central Station. Large number of employés (about 1,500) under the controller of the 
centval station, Tilley 65-——-Management of the central station by Mr. Fischer, who 
refers to witness when necessary, 7b. 217-221——-Employment of 1,320 clerks at the 
central station, of whom 765 are women, Patey 530-534. 


Conclusion that ithe London office should undertake more direct duties of control, 
Graves 1223——Roow for reform in the central station as well as elsewhere, Preece 
1664, 1665. 

Total of 1,322 clerks and 307 messengers in the central office, including twenty-five 
male and forty-two female supervisors, Fischer 2135-2137 Very large number of 

. Messages in the provincial and metropolitan divisions respectively, 7b. 2138, 2139-——~ 
Drawback owing to the bulk of the central staff being females, 7h. 2163-2165. 


Total of 566 male and 766 female clerks under witness; details relative to the super- 
vision provided for the latter, Fischer 2167. 2174. 2178-2184 Total of eight divisions 
in the provincial branch, and of six in the metropolitan ; varying number of clerks and of 
circuits in each division, 2b, 2175-2177 Employment of two superintendents for night 
duty, ib. 2192 Limits of age as to the entry of clerks; very little experience in respect 
of retirements or pensions, 2b. 2201-2204. 2221. 2331, 2332 Good state of discipline 
of the central staff, 7b. 2322, 2323, 


See also Foreign Messages. London. Organisation. 


Check and Circulation Department (Central Station). Explanation of the duties dis- 
charged in the Check and Circulation Department, Fischer 2190, 2191. 


a 
Chetwynd, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Receiver and Accountant General of the 
Post Office, 5445 Submits certain tables with explanations thereon, showing the 
relative cost of civilians and of Royal Engineers employed in the telegraph service, 5446 
et seg., and Ev. pp. 247, 248 There is considerable saving to the Post Office in the 
eastern district by the employment of Royal Engineers ; that is, exclusive of the cost to 
the War Department, 5451 et seq. 

Calculation that it would cost 23,289 7..a year to pension the whole of the civil 
engineering force, and that there would bea saving of nearly the same amount in salaries 
by bea he Royal Engineers exclusively; basis of this calculation, 5465-5494, and 
Ev. p. 248. 


Clerks. See Central Station. Staff. Technical Instruction. Working Expenses. 


Clubs. Great difficulty in determining what is a club within the meaning of the Act of 
1868, Patey 3403-3405 Obligation under the Telegraph Act to supply clubs at press 
rates, 2b. 5128, 5129. 


Controller of the Special Staff. Functions of the controller of the special staff; this officer 
is also responsible for the telegraph school, Tilley 66-68. See also Special Staff. 


be) 
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“ Corporals” (Inspecsion of Telegraph Boys). Cost incurred under the head of “ corporals” 
for inspection of boys; small charge under this head at Glasgow, Baines 2060-2064; 
Fischer 2199, 2200. 2262-2270 Objection to “corporals” as superviscrs, Fischer 

_.2199, 2200. . 


= D. 


r 


Deferred Messages. Evidence adverse tu two classes of messages, and to a reduced ratc 
for deferred messages, Baines 2006-2041; Hodsun 3074-3082——Complication by 
“combining postal delivery with telegraphic tansmission, so as to have a separate class of 
- deferred messages at a reduced rate, Fischer 2271-2279 —— Advocacy of a system of de- 
ferred messages at a reduced rate, Webber 4670-4672 Very rare cases (if any) in 
which messages are forwarded by post because of the office to which they are addressed 
being closed, Graves 4736-4738. 


Reference by the Comittee to the proposals of Major Webber as worthy of consilera- 
-tion, Rep. vill, 1x. 
See also Rates. 


Delivery of Messages. Considerable expense in respect of porterage or delivery, which was 
formerly a source of income, Preece 1602. 1627-1629 Separate item: of 30,000/. in 
‘the Estimates for porterage when the distance exceeds a certain limit, Baines 2057— 
2059.——See also Pillar-bozes. Press Rates, 16. 


Discipline. Arrangement as to the same superior officer dealing with telegraph and 
Post Office clerks in regard to discipline, vacancies, &e., Tilley 281-287.. 


Divisional Engineers. There are five divisional engineers in Enyland, one in Scotland, and 
one in Ireland, Tilley 35 Simplification of communications and. returns by reducing» 
the number of divisional engineers, 7b. 132-134. 


_  Sub-division of the district of each divisional engineer into three or four'sections, each ° 
being under-a superintendent who reports to the former, Winter 695,696 Several 
stations of the divisional engineers, seven in number, 26. 961; 962: 


Important change in witness’ functions upon his appointment under the Post Office ; 
extent of his present powers and responsibilities, Graves 1179, 1204-1207 Sug- 
| gestion that except for Ireland. the office of divisional engineer be abolished, 2b. 1223 
| : Grounds for the conclusion that the divisional engineers could not be advantageously 
employed as postal surveyors, 7b. 1225, 1226 About half the time of a. divisional 
‘engineer should be spent m travelling and the other half in his office, 7b, 1343 Entire 
responsibility of witness for the working condition of the instruments and, the batteries, 
| _ tb. 1458-1462. 

Charge of the divisional engineers over wires running into the metropolis, Baines 1903- 
1905. 
| ' See also Organisation. Staff. 


Dublin. Reasons for the heavy cost of the Dublin office as compared with Birmingham or 
Edinburgh ; large redundant staff formerly at. the Dublin office, Blackwood 5293-5297. 

| §380-5383- | 

| Return showing the number of messages dealt with in a week in each of the years 

1872-75, App. 261. 


Apparently excessive cost of the Dublin office in proportion to the work done, Rep: ° 


xill. 
‘ 
Duplex Instruments. See Instruments. 
Duplication of Work. See Accounts. Reports and Forms. 
E. 

EASTERN DIVISION (ROYAL ENGINEERS): 

1. As to the Extent of the Division. 

. 2. As to the Staff. 
: 8. As to the Cost. t 
1. As to the Eatent of the Division : mM 


Total of 9,960 miles of wire and of 710 instruments under charge of witness as engiueer __ 
for the castern.division, Webber. 2405, 2406. ; 


2. As to the Staff : 


Satisfactory working of the arrangement whereby one of the divisions in England is .. 
under charge of the Royal Engineers, Tilley 86-93 Facility of decrease or’ increase ” 
from time to time in the number of men under Major Webber in the eastern division; 

statement 
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EASTERN Division (Roya ENGINEERS)—continued. 
2. As to’ the Staff—cuntinued. 


statement hereon as to the advantage of men from the Engineers on-an emergency, such 
as a snowstorm, Winter go1-916. 1179-1191. 


~Examination as to the grounds for wi'ness’ conclusion that a considerable saving of 

staff may be effected in the eastern, as well.as in the north-western and other divisions, 
Graves 1357-1355. 

Staff of four officers and forty-three non-commissioned officers under witness; way in 


which the duties are apportioned, Webber 2407. 2409——-Statement as.to the number of 
men removed for inefficiency or misconduct, 2b, 2432-2435. 


Explanation as to the variation from time to time in the strength of the military staff 
emp'oyed on the telegraphs; important reductions effected by witness in the eastern 
division with.a viewto economy, Webber 2452-2461. 2487-249 Facility of working 
a much larger district than that now comprised in the eastern division without any 
increase of the supervising staff in the division, 1b. 2470-2472. 2493. 2538-2542 

Coniment upon Mr. Graves’ criticism on the clerical force in witness’ divisioa;, in- 
accuracy of his assumptions on this point, 2b. 2496, 2497. 


_ Statement showing the engineering force of the several divisions assimilated as regards 
character of force, and pay, to the force of the eastern division, Ev. p. 247. 


3. As to the Cost: 


Calculation that with reference to the work done the cost is not greater in the 
north-western than in the eastern division, though the latter should show much better 
. -results, Graves 1376-1380--—Respects in which the Post Office is relieved of labour or 
' supervision in the eastern division as being in charge of the Royal Engineers, Baines 
1948-1954- 

Cost.of 3,240 1. repsesented by the staff under witness, Webder 2410, 2411 State- 
ment to the effect that the total pay per head in the eastern division is about 1101, of 
which the Post. Office pays 64 /., witness contending that, upon the'whole, there is a 
saving to the, Post Office by the employment of military labour, 7b. 2412-2416. 

Calculation purporting to show a saving of 10,083 7. in salaries in six years by the 
employment of engineer officers, Webber 2417-2425 Smaller payment in salaries, in 
proportion to the numbers employed in the eastern than in any other division, 7b. 2467. 


Grounds forthe conclusion that the calculations of Mr. Graves are not accurate as 
regards the relative cost in the eastern and other divisions, Webber 2479-2484 —— Fair- 
ness of a comparison showing a smaller cost in the eastern than in other divisions:in 
teference to the actual work done, 2b. 2485, 2486 Statement by Mr. Scudamore in 


1872 that witness was to look to the military interest rather than to the question of cost, 
ib. 2488. 2579-2584. 


Saving chiefly on the labour of linemen and inspectors by the employment of soldiers 

in the eastern division, whilst the cost: of supervision is in excess, Webber 2.492, 2493 

Several respects in which this division ought in any case to involve more cost than 

the north-western division, 7b. 2494, 2495 More economical results shown by the 
civil employment of engineers if the area were larger, 7b. 2538-2542. 

Witness submits certain tables with explanations thereon, showing the relative cost of 
civilians, and of Royal Engineers employed in the telegraph service, Chetwynd 5446 et seq., 
and Ev. pp. 247, 248 There is considerable saving to the Post Office in the eastern 
district by the employment of Royal Engineers; that is, exclusive of the cost to the War 
Department, Chetwynd 5451 et seq. 

See also Military Telegraphists. 

Eiddison Appuratus. Circumstance of an experiment with the Eddison apparatus having 
been refused by the Engineer in Chief, Baines 2000-2004. 


Edinburgh. Return showing the number of messages dealt with in a week in each of the 
years 1872-75, App. 261. 


Efficiency of Service.- Efficiency of the service under the Post Office, though it may not 
be so economical as it was under the companies, Preece 1667-1671. 


Testimony by the Committee to the efficiency and regularity with which messages ate 
now transmitted, Rep. ix, 


See also Speed. 


Electric and International Telegraph Company. Several grades of employés under the 
_. former telegraph companies; proportiou of each class in the case of the Electric and In- 
ternational Company, Winter 985-993—-—Duties of witness in his former capacity of 
superintendent to the Electric Telegraph Company for their northern district, Graves 
1194-1196. 1293-1295. 

Calculation that twenty per cent. more work is done by each clerk under witness than 
was done by each clerk of the Electric Company, Fischer 2145. 2149 Larger relative 
increase of messages than of supervising staff since the transfer from the Electric Com- 
) ‘pany. to the Post Othee, i. 2146-2148, 


357: NN2 Electrician. 
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Electrician. Suggested appointment of an electrician; one of the divisional engineers might 
be elected, Rep, vii——Summary of the duties to be discharged. by the electrician, 7b. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: 
Enumeration of the different grades of officers in the Engineering Department, and of 
their duties and salaries, Tilley 23-40 Conclusion as to this department being over- 
staffed, on account of the number of officers taken over from the companies; steps 
already taken with a view to reduction, 7b. 41-43. 83-85. 

Enumeration of the duties of the Engineer in Chief of the Telegraph Department, 
Winter 683-685 Three branches into which the office of the Engineer in Chief is 
divided, namely, the electrical or technical branch, the branch for the management of 
engineering works, and the stores branch, 7b. 686-693 Report by the seven divisional 
engineers to the Engineer in Chief on all matters connected with engineering operations, 
w. 694 Total of ninety-four clerks in the department of the Engineer in Chief; cost 
incurred, 2. 718, 719. 

Necessity of the organisation of the engineering staff for the pressure of work dealt 
with on the transfer, though a less cumbrous organisation is now desirable, Graves 
1212-1216 Official inquiry and report by Mr. Preece, Mr. Winter, and witness, into 
the organisation and cost of the engineering establishment (save in the estern division), 
7b. 1222. 1351-1354 Summary of the recommendations in this report; estimated 
saving thereby of 13,000 /. a-year or more, 7b. 1223, 1224. 

Redundancy of staff formerly in the engineering branch; unduly large staff in Dubli 
Blackwood 5377-5383. 

Statement, submitted by Mr, Chetwynd, showing the engineering force for 1876-77, 
excluding the eastern division, Ev. p. 247. dg 

Reference by the Committee to the technical or engineering division as being both 
costly and complicated, Rep. iii Chief function of the division to maintain 63,000 
miles of road wires, and 12,000 instruments in offices, its connection with the 45,000 
miles of railway wires being only that of general supervision, 2d, ili, ive-—~_ 

Comments upon the unnecessary large engineering force employed, though steps are 
being taken fer its reduction, Rep. iv Summary of the different grades of ergineer- 
ing staff, the number in each grade, and the cost; great excess of superintending 
staff, 2b. 

See also Divisional Engineers. Organisation. Reports and Forms, 

Supervision, 


Envelopes. Advantage attached by the Committee to the practice in Australia, whereby 
messages are sent out without envelopes, Rep. vill —See also Australia, 5. 


Expenditure. See Capital. Working Expenses. 


Extensions. Great increase in the number of offic:s since the transfer from the companies, 
Patey 409, 410. 416-419——Decision of applications for extensions or new offices 
according to the cost to be incurred and the business to be expected; practice as to 
submission to the secretary, ib. 426-430. 443-445. 563-505. 3705-3708——In 1875 
forty-seven new offices were opened, 7b. 430——-Valuable facilities to the public, but 
without increase of net revenue, by largely increasing the stations in villages, &c., 
Von Chauvin 2677, 2678. 

Importance of due weight being given to financial considerations as regards questions 
of extension, &c.; functions of witness in this respect, Blackwood 5331-5337 Advan- 
tage of guarantees being taken in respect of extensions when any loss is probable, 5365- 
5369. F 

See also Increase of Business. Tarbolton ( Ayrshire). 

~ 


F. 


Factory. Extensive repairs executed at the central factory, about 100 hands being em- 
y =P : by g 
ployed, with a superintendent in charge, Winter 1068-1072. 1147-1152. 


Faults. Statement of the practice in correcting faults or breaks when they occur on road 
lines, and on railway lines, respectively ; occasional complaints in the latter case, Winter 
1012-1020 Question considered whether there might not be an amended system of 
communication with linemen as to the localisation of faults, Webber 2574-2578. 


Conclusion of the Committee as to its being important to train the clerks to rectify the 


office faults, and to aid in determining the position of the external faults along the line, 


Rep. vi. 


Female Labour. See Women. 


Financial 
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Financial Organisaticn. Appointment of witness as financial secretary of the Post Office 
in October 1874, Blackwood 5153-5156 Waut of financial control and order in the 
administration of the telegraph department for some time before witness’ appointment, 
tb. 5157+ 5374-5376. 

‘Summary of the functions discharged by witness, he being responsible for the general 
supervision of the financial arrangements, for the preparation of the Estimates, &c., Blach- 

~. wood 5158, 5159—— Satisfaction expressed with the present financial organisation, suffi- 
cient checks being now in operation for the prevention of irregular expenditure, ib. 

© 6159. 


Fischer, Henry Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Controller ofthe Central Telegraph 
Office, and of four others of the more important branch offices in London, 2128-2134 
Total of 1,322 clerks and 307 messengers in the central office, including twenty-five 
male and forty-two female supervisors, 2135-2137—— Very large number of messengers 
in the provincial and metropolitan divisions, respectively, 2138, 2139 ——Great variation 
in the number of daily messages in the Stock Exchange office, 2140, 2141. ; 
Former experience of witness under the Electric and International Company, 2144—— 
Calculation that twenty per cent. more work is done by each clerk under witness than was 
done by each clerk of the Klectric Company, 2145. 2149——Larger relative increase of 
_ messages than of supervising staff since the transter from the Electric Company to the 
Post Office, 2146-2148——Increased supervision required by reason of the greater 
efficiency, and the more complicated working, 2148-2151——Important saving by con- 
centration, 2149. ‘ 


Very large increase of local traffic in London, owing chiefly to the swift transmission of 
messages and the increased number of offices, 2142-2158. 2224-2228 Limited room 
for increase of business in London with the present staff, 2159-2162——Drawbacks 
owing to the bulk of the central staff being juniors, 2163-2165——N umerous resignations 
of both male and female clerks; causes which operate mm each case, 2166-2173. 
2314-2316, 2331, 2332 Total of 566 males and 766 temale clerks under witness ; 
details relative to the supervision provided for the latter, 2167. 2174. 2178-2184. 


Total of eight divisions in the provincial branch, and of six in the metropolitan; 
varying number of cletks and of circuits in each division, 2175-2177——Average of 
about 4,000 messages daily in the foreign department; difficulty in obtaining clerks in 
this branch with a knowledge of foreign languages, 2185-2189. 2235-2237——Explana- 
tion of the duties discharged in the check and circulation department, 2190, 2191 
Employment of two superintendents for night duty, 2192——Non-employment of 
females at night or on Sunday, 2193. 2198. 


Considerations as to the relative efficiency and cost of male and female clerks; pre- 
ference for the former in some respects and for the latter in others, 2194-2197. 2205- 
2221, 2234. 2314-2318. 2329-2332——Reasons for the large supervising staff at- 
tached to the messengers at the central station as compared with the Glasgow and 
other stations, 2199, 2200. 2262-2270 Objection to “corporals” as supervisors, 
2199, 2200 Limits of age as to the entry of clerks; very little experience in respect 
of retirements or pensions, 2201-2204. 2221, 2331, 2332—-- Demand for boy messengers 
as assistant letter carriers, so that they soon leave the telegraph service, 2222, 2223. 


Very few local messages sent through the pneumatic tubes ; extensive ramifications of 
tubes necessary for the purpose, 2229, 2230. 2240-2244 Facility by sending local 
messages direct to the central office and by transmitting them; impracticability of 
connecting every office with every other office, 2231-2233. 2238, 2239——Increased 
work feasible by means of the ‘improved insiruments used since the transfer from the 
companies, 2245-2249 Proportionate number of instraments and of clerks on the 
minor circuits in the metropolis; number of daily messages, 2250-2252. 

Efficiency of female clerks for working the small out offices, 2254-2257 Complica- 
tion by combining postal delivery with telegraphic transmission so as to have a separate 
class of deferred messages at a reduced rate, 2271-2279 Exceptional and unavoidable 

‘circumstances under which foreign messages are sometimes obliged to be forwarded to 
their destination by post; similar treatment of home and foreign messages on these 
occasions, 2280-2283. 2324, 2325. 

Obstacles to the adoption of an universal language for international telegraphy, 2284- 

_2286——Frequent blunders at present in foreign messages; explanation that the mistakes 
-- largely originate in these offices abroad, 2286. 2299-2308 ——Small pay of the clerks in 
' the foreign department; better knowledge of languages: to be secured by better remune- 

ration, 2287-22098. 

Satisfaction given generally by the system of transmission of local messages in London, 

_undue delay being exceptional, 2308-2313——More frequent sick leave of women than 
~-of men, 2317, 2318——Advantage of training boys as manipulators, 2319-2321—— 
-»Good state of discipline of the central staff, 2322, 2323——Return being’ prepared 
»: showing the number of messages sent at the various hours of the day from a division in 

the central station, 2326-2328. 
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Foreign Countries. Steps taken to ascertain the improvements effected, in, foreign tele- 
’ graphic services, Winter 1058-1062. 


Foreign Messages (Central Station). Average of about 4,000 messages daily in the foreign 
department ; difficulty in obtaining clerks in this branch with a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, Fischer 2185-2189. 2235-2237 Exceptional and unavoidable cireumstances 
under which foreign messages are sometimes obliged to be forwarded to their destination 
by post; similar treatment.of home and foreign messages on these occasions, 7b..2280- 
2283. 2324, 2325 Frequent blunders at present in foreign messages; explanation that 
the mistakes largely originate in the offices abroad, 7b, 2286. 2299-2308 Small pay of 
clerks in the foreign department; better knowledge of languages to be secured by better 
remuneration, ib, 2287-2298, P 


France. Special facilities in Frauce for the transfer of trained telegraphists to the army in 
| the event of war; provision as to military discipline, Sir Y. L. A. Simmons 2342, 2343 
Liability of telegraphists.in France to be called out as soldiers, Webber 2458. 


G. 


GERMANY: 


Large supply of trained telegraphists in Germany who have been subjected to military 
discipline, Sir Y. L. A. Simmons 2345, 2346 Effectual use of the télegraph by the 
German army during the siege of Paris, 7b. 2385 ——- Cost of about 14,000 7. for the tele- 
graphs, &c., laid down by the Germans déring the war with Denmark, 7. 


Facility in Germany of obtaining telegraphists for war purposes, Webber 2456, 2457 
— —More economical administration in Germany than in England, the system in the 
former country not labouring under the same disabilities as the English system, 7d. 
2602-2606. 


During the Franco-German war witness acted as secretary to the Director General of 
Telegraphs, and testifies to the immense value of the telegraph with reference to opera- 
tions in the field, and in the investment of Metz and Paris, Voa Chauvin 2607-2611. 
2642-2645 —— Particulars as to the three kinds of telegraphs employed.in the German 
military organisation, 7b. 2611, 2638, 2639—— Two classes of telegraphists in the Prussian 
army, each having been trained in the State telegraphs, 7b. 2613 Advantage in 
‘retired non-commissioned officers having a right to employment in the Civil Service, 75. 
2613, 2614. 2631, 2632. 

Grounds for objecting to the tendency in Germany to fuse the postal telegraph services ; 
reference hereon to the twofold subject of increasing the revenue aud promoting military 
telegraphv, Von Chauvin 2615-2620. 2628-2630. 2657, 2658——Explanation with 
further reference to the anxiety of men in the telegraph service in Germany to be told off 
. for military service, 76. 2621-2627 Impression that the telegraphists in North 
Germany are exempt from military service, 7b. 2633-2635. 

Belief as to the telegraph stores being all available for, military purposes, Von Chauvin 


2636, 2637—-—-Very few employés who enter young; very little female service, 2b..2640, 
2641—-— Better telegraphic facilities in England than in Germany, 7), 2646-2650. 2674- 
2676——Information as to the telegraph charges in Germany; charge of about one 


shilling for a message from one part of Prussia to another, 7b. 2659-2664. 


Unsatisfactury result in Prussia of the univn of the Post Office and Teleyraph services, 
Robinson 4530, 453). 


GLASGOW: 


Question considered whether much circumlocution dves not arise,in connection with the 
| telegraph and postal work at Glasgow, Tilley 128-132—-—New office about to be built 
at Glasgow, owing chiefly to the accession of telegraph business, Patey 591-5y3: 


Particulars relative to the telegraph and postal staff under witness at Glasgow, andi the 
| amount of telegraph work. discharged in the office, Hobson 2682-2704. 2744 Oppor- 
tunities of witness, for the discharge of additional work, 2b. 2694-2696 Very Jarge 
reduction made by witness in the amount of paper. work or reporting, ib. 2696-2699. 
3016-3019. 

Grounds for the conclusion that at Glasgow, and elsewhere, the wires and.clerks are 
not sufficiently worked ; threefold increase of work to be done at Glasgow if it were:con- 
tinuous throughout the day, Hobson 2700-2715. 2723-2748. 2831-2833..3050-3006 
Calculations as to the great increase of messages and of revenue feasible at Glasgow 
by the use of improved iustruments, if messages come in more regularly in the day, 7. 
2723-2744- ; 

Statement of the average cost per message for clerks, &c., Hobson 2859-2861 
Interval of about ten minutes between receipt of a message at Glasgow and its acknow- 
ledgment in Dublin, 2b. 2924, 2925 —— Economy feasible if witness had coutrol over the 
ofhces outside Glasgow, as well as its own su boffices, 7b.-3020-3026. 


Statement 
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Statement in further elucidation of the great increase of work of which the wires at 
~ Glasgow are capable, Hobson 3050-3066 Very few messagesou Saturday afternoon ; 
still tewer' on Sunday, 7. 3083-3086——System and cost of delivery at Glasgow; belief 
that the same system may be adopted in other towns, 2b. 3102-3110——Total of three 

, inspectors in witness’ office for 160 boys, 7b..3111, 3112. 

Importatice cf there being full occupation daily for the postmaster at so important a 
station as Glasgow; belief as to the entire «ficiency of the present postmaster there, 
‘Godby 3223-3226. 3269-3273. 

Return showing the number of messages dealt with in a week in c:rtain years, 

OWAppreabaw 

Godby, William John. (Avalysis of his Evidence.)—Is Postal Surveyor for the North 

Wales district, and is Chairman of the Surveyors, 3168-3190——Complete control of the 
surveyors over the working of both the telegraph offices and the pest offices; their duty 
as to checking the relative expenditure of different telegraph offices, 3191-3198-—- 
Approval of. the telegraph clerks being instructed to attend to the ordinary main- 
tenance and adjustment of the instruments; use to be made of the surveyors as regards 
‘such instruction, 3199-3202. 

System of examination papers by which the supervisor of telegrap! schools, as in the 

Noith Wales district, arrives at the degree of proficiency of the students, 3203-3205 

Grounds for the conclusion that it would conduce neither to efficiency nor economy 
if the surveyors were required to maintain the wires and. poles in their respective districts; 
expediency rather of a complete separation of office. work from out-door maintenance, 
-——— 3207-3218. 3265-3268 —— Improvement if in future some technical knowledge. of 
telegraph work were required of clerks before promotion to the office of surveyor, 3209- 
S21, 3275. 
_ Practice of temporarily drafting clerks from one telegraph office to another when there 
is a press of business at any place in witness’ district ; absence of difficulty on the 
part of the clerks, 3219-3222. 3236-3241—— Importance of full occupation daily for the 
postmasters at important stations; reference especially to Glasgow, 3223-3226. 3269- 
3273—— Total of 222 telegraph offices in witness’ district; sufficiency thereof, 3236. 

3249 Impression that the proposal for closing the railway telegraph office at Uttoxeter 

-eanie from the railway company, 3242-3248. 


Statement as to its having been proposed by a committee, of which witness was chair- 
man, that telegraph messenger boys on reaching a certain age should be instructed in 
telegraph work with a view to military service m the Royal Engineers ; facilities. con- 

* teurplated for such instruction, 3250-3256 Probability of the wires being fully 

*oceupied aboat four hours a day, but not more, 3257-3260 Causes of the greater 
aveiage cost of messages in some offices, as at Manchester and Dublin, than in «thers, 
3261-3264. 


Government Messages. Increase of revenue by about 25,0001. a year if Government mes- 
, Sages were paid for, Patey 3756-3759 Loss upon public messages adverted to in 
cornection with the alleged loss on press messages, Taylor 3911-3913. 


Further information relative to the charge represented by Government, or public 
messages; there is no account of the messages on postal service, Patey 4964-4974: 
Value represented by the free messages sent for Government departments and by certain 

_ charges incurred for the Admiralty and War Department, Blackwood 5274. 5276, 5277. 


Opinion of the Committee that Parliament should be asked to vote specific sums for 
telegrams used by the public department, as these charges ought to be brought into 
account, Rep. xii, xiii. 

Graves, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Appointment of witness, upon the transfer 

vyof the Telegraphs to the Post Office, as Divisional Engineer for the North Western 

District ; extensive area comprised therein, 1192, 1193-1205. 1344 Duties of witness 
in his’ former capacity of Superintendent to the Electric Telegraph Company for their 
Northern-District, +194-1106. 1293-1295——Important change in his functions upon 

“his appointment under the Post Office; extent of his present powers and responsibilities, 
1197. 1204-1207. 

Necessaty organisation of a new force on witness’ appointment to the North Western 

Division, the engineering staff under him ‘in the Electric Company not having been 
vavailable, 1198-1203 Very limited power of witness as to authorising expenditure on 
«labour; amendment-desirable in this respect, there beimg now an undue wultiplication of 
accounts, 1206-1209 Report by witness to the Engineer in Chief on ordinary engineering 
business, whilst on certain special matters he reports to the Secretary, 1210, 1211. 


Necessity of the organisation of the enyineering staff for the pressure of work dealt 
with on the transfer, though a less cumbrous organisation is now desirable, 1212-1216 
-——Enitire inadequacy of the-establishment in the Estimates as regards linemen; large 
payments for non-established men, 1217-1220 Slight extent to which inspectors are 
»redundant, 1220—— Considerable redundancy in the ranks of: superintendent and divi- 
Hgional engineer, 1220, 1221, 1223. 1419-1426. 
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Graves, Edward, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
Official inquiry and report by Mr. Preece, Mr. Winter, and witness into the organisation 
and cost of the engineering establishment (save in the eastern division), 1222. 1351- 
1354—— ‘Summary of the recommendations in this ee ; estimated saving thereby of 
13,000 J, a year, or more, 1223, 1224. 


Grounds for the conclusion that the divisional engineers could not be advantageously 


employed as postal surveyors, 1225, 1 1226 ——Conelusion also that postal surveyors have 
not the technical knowledge necessary for the proper maintenance of posts and wires, and 
for the work of testing, 1227-1239 -—— Reduction contemplated in the first-class and 


second-class superintendents, indiscriminately, the best men being retained, 1238. 


Large increase of responsibility proposed to be vested in the head office, 1239, 1240 
——Absence practically of any inspection outside the London oitice by the Engineer in- 
Chief or the assistant engineer-in-chief, 1240, 1243-1245 Three separate branches 
‘into which it is proposed to divide the engineering work, each having a responsible head, 
1240, 1241 Unity of administration to be secured by the heads of the three branches 
acting as a joint committee on technical matters; advantage also in their examining into 
traffic questions and reporting thereon to the Secretary, 1242-1254. ; 


Functions to be discharged by the Surveyor General as regards commercial matters, 
increase of facilities, &c.; advantage of joint action between him and the proposed 
engineering committee, 1246. 1251-1254. 1273, 1274 Expediency of the chief 
engineering officers having some equivalent authority in reference to that of the local 
postal efficers, 1255 Twofold sources of supply of local technica! officers under the 
proposed ré-organisation, 1256-12658 Importance of the clerks obtaining technical 
knowledge, and qualifying themselves for the charge and ordinary repair of instruments, 
1258-1205. 


Particulars relative to the operation of the tablet check, as a record of ‘the business 
done aes each wire; degree of value attached tv this check, and abuse to which open, 
1266-127 Good reason for the creation of the special staff, which has done valu- 
able capes 1275, 1276-——Respecis in which the special staff asnow managed is 
not in all cases economical, and does not in all cases promote. efficiency, 1276-1280. 
1290, 1291. 

Very deficient knowledge of the telegraphists who come out of the schools of instruction, 
1281-12389 Very exceptional instances of impcrtant stations without a spare instru- 
ment in the event of a break down, 1292-1294 Explanations of the terms of engage- 
ment and rates of pay of clerks under the companies; advantage of tie interchangeability 
of the staff, 1298-1304. 


Further statement as to there being an excess. of force in the higher ranks of the 
Telegraph Department, whilst it is necessary to supplement the Estimates as regards the 
‘Tower ranks, 1305-1309 Explanation as to there being fifty-seven inspectors and 
linemen in receipt of pensions from the Post Office, owing to certain provisions of the 
Act of 1868; 1310-1314 Scope for a larger business concurrently with the proposed 
reduction of engineering staff, 1315-1317. 


Great importance of rapidity in the transmission of messages by means of improved 
apparatus ; Immense improvement in this respéct since the transfer, 1318-1333. 1412. 
1473 ef seq. Possibility of attaining to a maximum speed of nearly 200 messages 
per hour by the use of the Wheatstone automatic instrument, with the Bain chemical 
recorder, 1323- 1325 Much lower average speed thar the former where automatic 
power is not used, 1325, 1326 Successful: use of duplex instruments; unsatisfactory 
result of experiments en the quadruplex system, 1326. 1328-1333. 1502- 1508. 1515- 
1517 Drawback in the case of automatic apparatus on account of the interval 
necessary before messages can be forwarded, 1326, 1327. 


Total of five superintendents and fifieen inspectors in witness’ division, there being a 
fluctuating number of extra men in addition to fifty-five linemen, 1334-1342 Difficulty 
in stating the proportionate sxpyditure on skilled and unskalled labour in witness’ 
division, 1341, 1342. 13555 alf the time of a divisional engineer should 
be spent in travelling and the pile half in his office, 1343 Very extensive mileage of 
wire under witness’ supervision, 1344 Allowance paid him for travelling expenses, 
1345: 

Instances of obstructive action on the part of railway companies, so that it has been 
almost forced upon the Post Office to close some offices on railways; prospect of these 
difficilties passing away, 1346, 1347. 1451-1453 -—— Doubt as to the damage caused by 
storms being likely to decrease, 1348- 1350 Examination as. to the “crounds for 
witness’ conclusion that a consudesabic saving of staff may be effected in the eastern as 
well as in the north-western and other divisions, 1357-13605. 


Consideration of a calculation purporting to show that the saving estimated nw witness 
from reductions of staff is placed too high; he repeats that the total saving would be not 
less than 13,000 2., 1366-1 doubtless, to the Post Office if Royal 
Engiveers were employed in all the districts ; that is, if they did as much work per head 
as Civilians, 1373-1376. 1381 Calculation that with reference to the work done the 

cost 
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Graves, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


cost is not greater in the north-western than in the eastern division, though the iatter 
should show much better results, 1;376-1330 Average of 18s. 2d. as the cost of 
maintaining each mile of wire in witness’ division, 1376. 1454-1457. 

Advantage of skilled rather than unskilled labour for the repair of wires, &c., 1382— 
1391 Employment of local contractors to a considerable extent; doubt, however, as 
to the economy of an extended system of repairs by means of local contracts, 1392— 
1395 Improvement by having skilled clerks with technical knowledge at the smaller 
stations, instead of inefficient. manipulators, 1396, 1397-——Special importance of a 
highly skilled official at the large offices where the instruments are very delica'e and 
elaborate, 1398, 1399. 


Examination relative to the working of the tablet check, witness submitting that the 
record of work thus obtained has been very valuable, though the test is open to error in 
some respects, 1400-1418 Means of detecting fictitious messages under the tablet 
check system by reference to the receipts; undue trouble involved in this test, 1409- 
1411. 1435-1439. 

Further statement showing that there is at present an undue proportion of supervising 
officers as compared with linemen and extra men, 1419-1426~—— Explanation as to there 
being now a larger staff in proportion to the mileage of wire than was the case under 
the companies, 1427-1431——-Rental charged by the Post Office for private wires 
erected and maintained for individuals; profit calculated upon, 1431-1434 Cost of 
about 9,000 J. for the special arrangements staff; profitable occupation of the staff at 
race meetings, &c., 1440-1444. 


Satisfactory action generally of the railway companies as to the repair of wires, which 
they are under contract to maintain, 1446-1450 Entire responsibility of witness for 
the working condition of the instruments and the batteries, 1458-1462——Local work- 
shops in the large towns for the repair of instruments, 1460 Reference to witness of 
complaints as to private wires, 1463 Success of pneumatic tubes in Liverpool and 
Manchester, 1465-1467 Less advantage of pneumatic tubes when the distance is over 
a mile, 1468, 1469 Efficiency of some superintendents for more responsible duties, 
the divisional engineers being reduced, and the central inspection increased, 1470-1472. 


Details relative to the several kinds of instruments used by the companies and by the 
Post Office, respectively ; reference more especially to the relative value of the Wheat- 
stone automatic instrument, the Bain instrument, and the Morse instrument, 1473-1514 
Respects in which unadvisable to depend exclusively on fast-speed instruments, 
1508-1521 Doubt as to the Little automatic system succeeding in this country, 
though said to be successful in the United States, 1518-1521. 


Examination upon the question whether the number of messages, as recorded by the 
tablet check, is not very small in proportion to the clerical staff at Newcastle, Liverpool, 
_and Glasgow ; other work, however, besides the direct transmission of messaves, 1522- 
1548——Disapproval of a small number of clerks employed overtime at high pressure, 
1537——Doubt as to the expediency of entrusting to men at a reduced scale of payment 
the work of punching in connection with the automatic instruments, 1549-1554. . 


Economy by the employment of female labour; objections, however, to much extension 
“in this respect, 1555-1557 Much greater cost of underground than above-ground 


wire, 1558-1562——Further statement as to the large reduction feasible in the proportion 
of supervising staff, 1563-1565——Frequent changes among the junior clerks; large 


proportion of inexperienced clerks, 1566-1570——Inability of the Post Office to avoid 
pensioning some of the staff of the old companies, though werk conld have been found 
tor them, 1571, 1572. 
Room for much increase of business with a comparatively small increase of expense, 
1573-1577 Great pressure at the time of the transfer, so that a superabundance of 
supervision was forced upon the Post Office, 1578, 1579--—EExtent of witness’ check 
as regards the supply of stores in his division ; requisition sent to London when fresh 
supplies are wanted, 1580-1582. 1568. 
Explanation with further reference to the mileage cost of maintenance of wires, 1583- 
~ 1585—— Careful system of account and check in the case of the several local store 
depdts, 1586-1588 Ditticulty in collecting at one place the old poles and other old 
stores and selling them by advertisement, 1589, 1590. 


[Second Examination.]—Suggestion by Mr. Preece and witness for a re-distribution 

’ of the country into nine engineering districts, 4673. 4681 Difficulty as regards the 

clerks in the offices changing and cleaning the batteries, though otherwise they should 

have the minor adjustment’ of the instruments, 4674-4680. 4725, 4726 Grounds for 

the conclusion that by an increased correction of faulis by clerks in the offices but little 
reduction would be feasible in the statf of linemen, 4682-4589. 


Examination upon the question whether the surveyors’ districts and the engineering 
districts should not be assimilated, with a view to unity of management; difficulty as 
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Graves, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. . HAS 
“regards the surveyors having adequate telegraphic knowledge, 4690-4708. 4717-4724 
Difficulty as regards juniors being trained in both telegraphie: and postal work, 
4699, 4700. 4717-4724. . . 
Inexpediency of any attempt to employ redundant engineer officers fora time in 
ipyparting technical knowledge to others, instead of pensioning them at. once, 4709- 
“4713 Doubt as to much economy being feasible in respect of the employment of line- 
men on small loop tines on railways, 4714-4716 Frequent instances of errors which 
are undetected through the incompetency of the clerical force attached to the engineers, 
4727-4729) 4730: ! 
Advantage of a staff college or advanced school where intelligent clerks might receive 
a more advanced eclucation, 4728 Explanation that none of the recommendations in 
the report by Mr, Preece and wiiness have yet been carried out, 4731, 4732 Very 
rare cases (if any) in which messages are forwarded by post because of the office to which 
‘they are addressed being closed, 4736-4738. 
Greenock. Delay in the transmission of messages between Greenock and Glasgow owing 
to the press of work, Patey 5141, 5142, 2 


H.. 


Harper, George. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Is ediior of the “ Huddersfield Daily 
Chronicle ;” represents the Provincial Newspaper Society, 4152-4155. 4203-42065—— 
Communications on the part of the society with Mr. Scudamore in 1868 as to the rates 

“for press telegrams; eventual agreement on the part of the Post Office to the rates now 

- in force, 4156-4164 Decided objection to the proposal for limiting the copy charge of 
-ad. to the case of newspapers in the same town; respect in which witness’ paper, as being 
the only morning daily paper in. Huddersfield, would be unfairly handicappeu by this 
alteration, 4165-4171. 4182-4187. pean. 

Prejudicial effect as regards weekly newspapers, by the irregularity in’ getting the 
‘latest news, 4168, 4169. 4194-4197—-— Considerable delay and injury, as regariis news- 
papers in smail towns, owing to the system of re-transmission of news from the’ great 
centres, such as Manchester, 4172-4175. 4183-4185——Argument that even if the 
present news rates be attended with a loss to the Post Office, the press, as being of 
national importance and as a vehicle of education, is entitled to concession in the matter, 
4176-4181. 4188-4217. 

Increase of revenue by an increase of facilities to the press in the shape of private wires, 
4208, 4209-—--Expediency of the press having rates as low in proportion as the general 

‘ public; any increase should apply to the latter as well as the former, 4210-4217. 4226, 

~ 4227—— Twofold complaints by weekly newspapers as to the present arrangements, 
4218-4225. 


Hobson, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Postmaster at Glasgow; was for many 
years in the Surveyor’s Department, 2679, 2680 —- Appears before the Committee in his 
individual capacity, and not as representasive of the views of the Post Office, 2681. 


2893. 

Paiticulars relative to the telegraphic and postal. staff under witness at Glasvow, and 
the amount of telegraph work discharged in the office, 2082-2704. 2744 Opportunities 
of witness for the discharge of additional work, 2694-2696 --—- Very large reduction 
made by witness in the amount of paper work or reporting, 2696-2699 Grounds for 
the conclusion that at Glasgow, and elsewhere, the wires and clerks are not sufticiently 
worked ; threefold increase of work to be done at Glasgow if it were continuous through- 
out the day, 2700-2715. 2723-2748. 2831-2833. 3050-3066. 

Importance of as little delay as possible in the transmission of local messages, 2716, 
yp is Sufficiency of a half-hour or three-quarter hour service in the case of ordinary 
commercial messages from Glasgow to London and other towns, 2718-2722. 2812-2827, 
2834-2843, 2913 Calculations as to the great increase of messages and of revenue 
feasible at Glasgow by the use of improved instruments, if messages came in niore 
regularly throughout the day, 2723, 2744——Initial delay of about ten minutes. on 
automatic circles, on account of the process of punching, &c., 2745. 3067-3071. 

Opinion that the privilege of free addresses should be taken away from the public, 
compensation being given in the shape of a reduced rate, 2749-2754. 2779-2788. 2914- 

_ 2921——Proposition for a system of sixpenny messages, limited to twelve words, 
including address; very large increase of local messages, and of revenue, expected fiom 
this reduction of rate, 2752-2754. 2759-2762. 2779-2788. 2820, 2821. 2870-2876, 2914- 
2921. 2945-2947——- Suggestion that the 1s. rate should embrace twenty-four words, 
meluding the ‘address, and that above twenty-four words there be an additional charge 
of 3d. for every six words, 2755-2758. 2919-2y21. ‘fs 


Expediency 
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Hobson, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
Expediency of some re-arrangement whereby Tailway messages should be paid for, 
9763, 2764 Increa-e suggested in press rates, the 2d. copy rate for different towns 
being altogether unremunerative, 2765-2768 Special facilities in the case of Stock 
Exchange messages ; conclusion that these ‘messages should be charged double: rates, 
2768-2772. 2844-2846. 2878, 2879. 2906-2911 Evidence favourable generally to 
express rates for express messages or special facilities; that is, where priority is given, 
2772, 2774. 2811-2826. 2873-2880. 2906-2913. 2948-2950. 3072, 3073 Suggested 
use of the telegraph for authorismg money payments, as was formerly the practice of'the 
“companies, 2775, 2776. soy 
‘Various directions in which the revenue might be increased, witness calculating that 
“the gross'tevenue would be increased 6 per cent. by his suggestions; small increase of 
working expenses, 2777, 2778. 2881-2889——Question considered whether pneumatic 
tubes might not be largely used for the transmission of letters in towns; considerable 
“expense mvolved, 2789-2795. 2939-2944——Suggestion made to witness on several 
occasions that the telegraph might be used for mercantile conversation between persons 
in different towns, 2796, 2797. 2963, 2964. 3094-3098. 
‘Various charges in the postal service according to the facilities given, witness sub- 
mitting that this should apply also to the telegraph service, 2798, 2799. ‘2873-2881 
»—— Room for much reduction and economy at Glasgow and elsewhere hy transferring to 
the surveyors certain duties now discharged by the engineers, 2800-2805. 2828-2830 
-Economy feasib'e by dispensing with or curtailing the local services of the special 
staff, 2806-2810——Large number of persons who use the telegraph without requiring 
speedy transmission, 2827, 2913. 
Very few of the existing 1s. messages which would be sent at the 6d. rate; iuproba- 
bility of cyphers being used under a reduced rate, 2847-2858. 2890-2892——Statement 
of the average cost per message for clerks, &c., at Glasgow, 2859-2861 Explanation 
of the working of a priority system in connection with the Baiues iuachine, 2864-2869 
Circumstance of witness having recently submitted his suggestions to the head office, 
but without receiving any reply, 2894, 2895. 
_ Higher rate proposed for racing telegrams ‘as well as Stock Exchange telegrams, there 
‘being special facilitves in each case, 2896-2yo00-— Grounds for objecting to a proposal 
« ‘that the rate be 6d. for all messages, except for those durmg the busy hours of the day, 
2902-2905. 2922, 2923. 2951, 2952-— Interval of about ten minutes between receipt of 
a message at Glasgow and its acknowledgment in Dublin, 2924, 2925. 
Advantage in large towns like Glasgow of ‘direct-transmission of local messages to the 
head office, and of re-transmission, 2926-2938 —— Question of limiting the free words in 
‘ the address, and of charging for those in excess ; objection toa reduced rate if the address 
be free, 2945-2447. 3090-3093—— Saving in the matter of accounts by the use of a 
~distineiive stamp, 2955, 2956—— Doubt as to the public caring in large numbers to pay 
ond. for, a receipt for each message handed in, 2957-2959—— Little, if any, increase of 
revenue by reducing the charge for repeat messages, 2960-2y62. ov 
. Reproof recently received by witness from the Postmaster General and the Secretary 
(through Mr. Patey) for haning furnished information, officially obtained, to a member of 
the present Committee, 2965-2968 Explanation that witness did not submit his. plan 
to any member of the Committee, and did not volunteer to give evidence, 2969-3015. 


_ Further reference to the large reduction in the amount of paper work at Glasgow, 
-3016-3019——Economy feasible if witness had control over the offices outside Glasgow, 
as well.as its own sub-offices, 3020-3026——Plan submitted by witness to the Post 
. Office some eight months ago, whereby by an amalgamation of postal and telegraphic 
offices in Scotland he calculated upon a saving of about 8,000 7, a year, 3027-3039. 3042 
——Approval of the foregoing plan by two high post-office officials in Scotland, 3034, 
3035- 3043——- Very large saving by extending the above plan to the United Kingdom, 
8049, 3041. ; 

(Great discrepancy between the clerical cost per message in different offices ; specially 
low cost at Carlisle, 3044-3049——Statewent in further elucidation of the great increase 
of work of which the wires at Glasgow are capable, 3050-3066 Grounds for objecting 
to a system of deferred wages at a reduced rate; expected loss of revenue, 3074- 
go82. ; 

Very few messages. at Glasgow on Saturday afternoon; still fewer on Sunday, 3083- 
- 3086——Increase of messages generally the more facilities are given, 3087-3089 
-. Inexpediency of clerks’ time being employed in sending addresses for noting, 3090-3992 
_-———Large proportion of transmitted messages; reduction in this respect. by pneumatic 

tubes as regards. only local messages, 3099-3101. . 

’ System and cost of delivery at Glasgow; belief that the same system may be adopted 
in other towns, 3102-3110——Total of three inspectors ‘in witness’ office for 160 boys, 
GILL, 3142 Further statement upon the subject.of press rates, and their unremunera- 
Aive character, 3113-3119—— Promotion of manipulators according to seniority, and not 

.» with reference to their dexterity, 3120-3126. 
Hobson, 
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Hobson, Mr. Letter from the Chairman of the Committee to the Postmaster-General re- 
presenting that the censure passed on Mr. Hobson on the ground that he had furnished 
certain questions to a member of the Committee was founded on erroneous impressions, 
App. 253- 

Reply to the forecoing by the Postmaster-General to the effect that it was not intended 
to discourage Mr. Hobson from giving evidence, App. 253. 


Hotels and Public Houses (Press Rates). Recent alteration by which hotels and public- 
houses are not allowed to have news at press rates, Patcy 066. 


Loss of about 4,o00/. a-year by the Press Association through the Post Office 
deciding that news was not to be sent to hotels and public-houses; loss of about 
2,500 1. a-year bv the Post Office through this prohibition, Lovell 3968-3974. 3991-4001. 
4004-4009 Decided loss to the Post Office by not sending news messages to hotels 
and public-houses at the copy rate of 2d., Saunders 4053-4055. 4106-4110——Great 
increase of complaints from hotels, &c., since the messages have been sent to the separate 
addresses ; very few complaints under the service system, 7b, 4111, _ 


Large saving of expense (estimated at 3,000.) by stopping the supplies to hotels; 

increase on the other hand in the private messages to hotels, Patey 4907, 4908. 5084-- 
509Ql. 
Explanations with further reference to the calculated saving of about 3,000 /. in respect 
of delivery of news at hotels and public-houses, Patey 5107-5122——Statement as to the 
Post Office not supplying news to the North Western Hotel at Uiverpool, 2b. 5123- 
5127. 


Houses of Parliament. Way in which the services of the telegraph clerks at the Houses of 
Parliament are utilised out of the Session, Stow 3313. 


I. 


Increase of Business. Great increase of messages since 1870; Patey 497-504 Limited 
margin for additional business on the trunk lines, as between London and Manchester, 
save by a larger introduction of fast speed instruments; considerable increase feasible it 
fully worked for twenty-f.ur hours daily, Winter 847-858. 


Scope for a larger business consistently with the proposed reduction of engineering 
staff, Graves 1315-1317 Room for much increase of business, with a comparatively 
small increase of expense, 7b. 1573-1577 Large increase of business.which might be 
done without a relative increase of cost, Baines 2103-2106. 


Increase of. messages generally the more facilities are given, Hobson 3087-3089—— 
Probability of the wires being fully oecnpied about four hours a day, but not more, Godby 
3257-3260. 

Statement submitted by Mr. Hobson showing the capacity of a London and Glasgow 
wire in eight hours’ full work, by automatic and duplex working, in good weather and in 
ordinary average weather, App. 251. 


Large increase expected in the capacity for wires and instruments to transmit more 
messages than at present, Rep. ix Difficulties apprehended if with the present staff 
and instruments there were a sudden and great increase of messages under a 6d. rate for 
short messages or local traffic, %..——Great increase of business since the, transfer to the 


State, 7d. Importance of developing the traffic up to the fall capacity of the plant, 2d. xi. 
See also Extensions. Instruments. Pneumatic Tubes. 
INDIA: 


Great improvement since the direction of the Indian telegraplis has been (as suggested 
by witness) centralised at Calcutta, and the superintendents brought into direct communi- 
cation with witness, Rohinsun 4481-4487—-—Satisfactory arrangement whereby the 
assistant superintendents and sub-divisional officers account for all the expenditure upon 
their sub-divisions ; much larger powers of the superintendents as to expenditure than ot 
the officials in this country, 7b. 4488-4493 Division of the accounts into two classes, 

. personal and material ; simplification made as far as possible, ib. 4494-4497- 


_ Particulars relative to the staff of signallers, their mode of appointment, and the ex- 
cellent qualifications secured, Robinson 4498-4 508—— Advantage in the signallers having 
technical knowledge of their instruments; prizes offered for this purpose, 2b. 4498-4502. 
4506-4508. 4580-4583——Duties of the check office in reference to the accounts, 
charges, &c., i. 4511—-——Information relative to the inspectors, assistant superintendents, 
and other employés with reference to the pay of each class, ib. 4513-4523- 

Details in connection with the employment of soldiers in the department, and the 
advantages secured thereby, Robinson 4524-4527. 4564-4578 Grounds upon which 
it 
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it was decided not to combine the Telegraph Department in India with the Post Office ; 
conclusion adverse to such combination in this country, Robinson 4528. 4533 Double 
charge for night and Sunday messages, 2b. 4534-4537—-—Similar rate paid by Goven- 
ment as by the geueral public, 2b. 4538-4540——Practice of giving receipts for telegrams ; 
advantages thereof, 7d. 4541. 4560-4563. Pr 

Increasing revenue, whilst the expenses of the signalling establishment have dimin- 
ished ; prospect of the working expenses being covered in a few years, Robinson 4542, 
4543- 4550-4556. 4579-4583 Practice as to international rates; clear net revenue 
from this source, ib. 4544, 4545. 4559--—-Government control over all the telegraphs in 
India, 2%. 4546-4549——Receipt of about 25,0007. for Goverment messages, the total 
receipt being about 220,000 1, 2b. 4557-4550. ° 

Particulars relative to the instruments used, and the language in which messages are 
transmitted ; facility on the latter score, Robinson 4584-4595——Total mileage of wire 
and total capital involved, 1b. 4599, 4600——Alteration front time to time in the rate of 
charge, the present charge being one rupee for six words, with addresses free ; control 
exercised on the latter point, 2b. 4601-4421, 

Much advantage derived in India through the education of both officers and station 
masters in the service and practice of telegraphy, Rep. vi. 


= 


Indo-European Telegraph Company. Concession made upon Imperial grounds to the Indo- 
European Company; loss to the Post Office thereby, Blackwood 5245, 5246. 5355- 
5357: 

Inspection. Duty of the inspectors, under the superintendents, to take charge of the line- 
men, Winter 697. 714——-—Practical character of the inspectors’ duties; scale of salaries 
in the first and second class, ib. 714-717—-—Present number of inspectors adverted to 
as being rather less than the number in the Estimates, ib. 791-793 Position as fore- 
men filled by the second-class inspectors, ib. 958-y6o Slight extent to which inspec- 
tors are redundant, Graves 1220. 

Absence practically of any inspection outside the London office by the Engineer in 
Chief or the assistant engineer-in-chief, Graves 1240. 1243-1245——Great importance 
attached to a better inspection of telegraph districts ; admirable system of postal inspec- 
tion, Webber 2563-257:1——Opinion that there should be not less than three travelling 
officers as inspectors, 2b. 2588, 2589. 


INSTRUMENTS: 

Relative mileage of wire and number of instruments maintained and worked formerly 
by the companies, and by the Post.Office, respectively; much more complicated cha- 
racter of the instruments now in use, Tilley 44-46——Particulars relative to the staff 
employed in the transmission of messages and the working of the instruments ; expla- 
nation in regard to the district postal surveyors, who are not technical officers, being 
responsible for the working of the instruments, 7b. 47-54. 

Long duration of instruments when properly repaired, Winter 831, 832. 841——Par- 
ticulars as to the several kinds of instruments used, and the cost of each, 7b. 833-840 

Examination showing that by the use of various improved kinds of instruments the 
carrying capacity of the wires generally may be greatly increased, ib. 972-9%4. 
Duties of the engineering staff in connection with the state of the instruments, the 
- postmasters not being responsible, Winter 994-996 Doubt as to the expediency of 
waking any instruments in the central factory instead of obtaining them by contract, id. 
1151-1156. 

Evidence as to the advantage of technical instruction of clerks so that they may be 
competent to adjust the instruments, Graves 1258-1265. 1396-1399; Baines 1889- 
1893; Webber 2543-2553- 2£69-2562; Beaufort 3130, 3131 ; Godby 3199-3202 5 Stow 
3274-3278. 

Very exceptional instances of important stations without a spare instrument in the 
event of a break down Graves 1292-1294—— Successful use of duplex instruments; 
unsatisfactory result of experiments under the quadruple system, 20. 1326. 1328-1333. 
1502-1508. 1515-1517. ; 

Details relative to the several kinds of instruments used by the companies and by the 
Post Office respectively ; reference more especially to the relative value of the Wheat- 

- stone automatic, the Bain, and the Morse instruments, G'raves 1473-1514 Respects 
in which it is unadvisable to depend exclusively on fast speed instruments, 7b. 1508-1521. 
~_. Increased work feasible by means of the improved instruments used since the transfer 

from the companies, Fischer 2245-2249 Difficulty as regards the clerks in the offices 
changing and cleaning the batteries, though otherwise they should have the minor adjust- 
ment of the instruments, Graves 4674-4680. 4725, 4725. 3 

Conclusion as to the importance of the clerks being entrusted with the general manage- 
ment of the instruments, Rep. vi. a , : ) 
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Insulators. Satisfactory insulation generally of the railway lines; extensive use of Sante S 
shed insulators, Winter 1021-1024. 1028-1034. 


« Entelligence Department. « Number of clerks in the Intelligence Departnient ; 3; some ‘re-ar- 
‘rangement might be made as regards this branch, Patey 583-586. ° ? 


Contemplated consolidation of the Intelligence Department with the ne aan Arrange- 
ments Branch, Rep. iii. 


_duterest.on Capital. Total deficit of 663,152 4 in respect of interest ; prospect of decrease 
of the annual deficit, Blackwood 5257-5270. 


“ International Telegraphy.' Obstacles to the adoption of an biti oa i da for: oe 
national telegraphy, Fischer 2284-2286. 


Inventions. Doubt.as to any necessity for a scientific expert outside the office for advising 
. upon the adoption of new inventions, Patey 654-662. 
« 


J. 


Johnston, Robert Wilson, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable experience of witness 
in the postal and telegraph service; he is now Controller of Special Arrangements and 
Superviser of Telegraph Instruction, 1675, 1676 Particulars relative to the duties of 
the special staff, and the functions of witness as controller, 1677-1684. 1793-1726© 
Numerous race and coursing meetings attended by the special’ staff; considerable 
number of separate grand stand offices, 1677, 1678. 1684- -1688 Somewhat similar 
duties discharged by the relief staff uncer the companies as by’ the “special staff, 1680- 
1682. 

Grounds for the conclusion that the special staff system is a necessity under’ the 
present arrangement of postal divisions, and that economy is produced, 1689-1691. 1704. 
1730, 1731 Special technical knowledge required in the special’ staff; importance 

~ also of the clerks being of high character, 1692-1695. 1741, 1742 ——Use chiefly ofthe 

automatic instrument, 1693, 1694, 1736-1738. 

Large quantity of work done on the St. Leger day Ly the special staff, as compared 
with the work done in the ordinary offices, 1696 Statement showing that the number 
of messages sent from any office by each clerk is entirely fallacious as a test of super- 
abundance of staff, 1697-1701 —— Facilities by means of the travelling telegraph office, 
when there is no permanent office near ‘at hand; few occasions on which used, 1702- 
1703. 1763-—— Suggestion that a practical branch of the Secretary’s office might: ‘include 

‘ ‘special arrangements, instruction, &c.,1705, 1706. 


Establishment of telegraphic schools in several large towns as well as in London, the 
latter containing twenty male and thirty female pupils; extent of supervision exercised 


by witness, 1707-1709.’ 1775-1778 —— Particulars relative to the instruction given in ‘the 
schools; suggestions hereon for an improved and extended system ‘of ‘technical instruc- 
tion, 1710-1722. 1782-1792. 1851-1855 -—-- Difficulty in imparting scientific instruction 


to female pupils, 1713-1717. 

Practice as to the selection of places to which the special staff are-sent; control exer- 
cised by the Secretary,1723-1727. 1753-1758 Increase of special staf officers under 
the Secretary’s authority; increased staff required, 1728, 1729. 1732 Continuous 
employment of the special staff from March to December, the full: sion eae ue 

_ twenty-two, 1733-17365- 

Difficulty in making an efficient telegraph clerk in one of the schools; character of the 
supervision and teaching adverted to hereon, 1739, 1740. 1775-1789. 1853 ~Obstacle 
‘to a constant transfer of clerks: from one postal ‘district to another, 1743-1746 ——Saving 
per head by the employment of women; doubt as to any economy on the whole, 1747- 
1752 Practice of employing the staff of the local office on special occasions in the 

. district, if such staff be sufficient for the purpose, 1757-1760. 1772-1774 Explanation 
“that the work of reporting is never undertaken by the Post Office, 1761, 1762. 


Very large number of messages transmitted by the special staff; rate of payment of 
press and other messages, 1764-1771 Much smaller number of pressimessagesiat race 
Gratuitous teaching of :the 
‘Estimate of 8,895 J. as the cost of the; special staff; 
‘several classes of clerks, 1799-1301——Opinion that good instead. of harm is done to the 
local staff by the coming of the special staff into the same district, 1802, 1803 Want 
of efficient clerks for the transmission of news at such large offices as Glasgow, 1804- 
1807. 1864. 


Exception taken to the conclusion that officials are necessarily ‘sent from London on 
special occasions, and that an unduly large sum is spent in travelling, 1808- i817 
Explanation relative to the staff of the i ae School of Telegraphy and the travelling 

_ &Xpenses 


pupils in the schools, 1'780-1781- 
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‘Johnston, Robert Wilson. (Analysis of his Evidenice).— continued. 


expenses of the instructors of. the local schools, 1818-1831——Origin of the establish- 
ment of the schools, 1832, 1833 Probible, disadvantage through the standard 
of efficiency on admissions having been lowered, 1834. 


Duties of the: superintendents and, other officers|.in the, upper grades of the special 
staff branch, 1837-1847 Doubt as to the proportion of pupils in the schools who 
pass into the service, 184y, 1850-—— Further evidence favourable to an improved tech- 

_nieal insiruction of telegraph, clerks, 1851-1867 Difficulty as to the efficient instruc- 
tion of boys in the schools, as they do not stay long enough, 1853. 1856, 185'7— 
Approval of the American system, the telegraphists being well paid, and of an efticient 
character, 1857-1861, 1862. 

[Second Examination.]—Advocacy of a large extension of the pneumatic system in 
London, for the purpose of local telegraphs at a chcap rate ; suggestions as to the form 
of extension desirable at Charing Cross and elsewhere, 4622-4624. 4654-4665 
Iinportant saving of clerical labour by means of preumatic tubes, 4625, 4626. 4665. 


Proposal for an amended form of telegraph papers, and for the omission of the sender’s 
address with the message, unless it be paid for separately, 4627-4632. 4639, 4640 
Doubt as to the expediency of twelve-word messages for 6 d., including the addresses ; 
loss of revenue thereby unless double rates were charged for Stock Exchange and racing — 
telesrams, 4633-4638. 4649 Advantage of an alternative plan of charging 1s. for 

_ twenty-four or twenty-five words, including addresses, 4639. 

Conclusion as to the telegraphs not having been transferred to the Post Office for the 
purpose of raising the rates, 4639-4669 Apprehended falling off in. the number of 
racing messages if the tariff were increased, 4641-4645 Objection to the suggestion 

“that there be an extra payment for priority, 4646, 4647. 4668 Approval of a reduction 
of the non-chargeable words to eight, 4650-4652. 


L. 


. Leave of Absence. Increased expense, owing to the longer leave of absence of clerks than 
under the companies, Barnes 2109-2112. 


; Leeds. Return showing the number of messages dealt with in.a week. in each of the years 
1872-75, App..261. 


Linemen. Statement as to the number of linemen, and the prospect of reduction, Winter 
785-790 Reference to the linemen as being to a certain extent skilled mechanics ; 
rate of wages paid them, 7b: 952-957—— Explanation that linemen chiefly were ineluded 
in an item of the Estimates under the head of “ probable increase of force,” and that no 
increase of the establishment was contemplated, 2b. 1178. 


Entire inadequacy of the establishment in the Estimates as regards linemen; large 
payments for non-established men, Graves 1217-1220 Examination upon the 
question whether the linemen should not be employed more upon the line, and whether 
the rectification of faults in the offices should not be dealt with ‘by the clerks; facility 
thereby of reducing the number of linemen, Webber 2548-2562. 2574. ; 


Greunds for the conclusion that by an increased correction of faults by clerks in the 

offices but little reduction would be feasible in the staff of linemen, Graves 4682-4689 

— Doubt as t» much economy being feasible in respect of the employment of linemen 
on small loop. lines on railways, 2b. 4714-4716. 


Liverpool, Retun showing the number of messages dealt with in a week in each of the 
_years 1872-75, App. 261. 


Lloyd’s. ‘Letter'from the secretary of Lloyd’s to the Chairman of the Committee, dated 
24th May 1876, containing representations and suggestions relative to telegraphic com- 
munication with Orkney and Shetland, with the Scilly Islands, the Isle of Man, &c., 
App. 258. . 


_ Local Maintenance. Employment of Jocal contractors. to a considerable extent; doubt, 
however, as to the economy of an extended system of repairs by means of local contracts, 
Graves 1392-1395. 

Expediency of each office being encouraged to maintain tts:own work in an effective 
condition, instead of relying upon external aid, Rep. vi, vila '. 


Local Messages. Importance of as little delay as possible in the transmission of local 
messages, Hobson 2716, 2717. See also London, Rates, 
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London. Supervision of the district and branch offices in London by the metropolitan 
surveyor, Tilley 222-224 Endeavour made to work the Telegraph Department on the 
same principle as the Post Office; recent change of system whereby each telegraph 
office in London works direct to the central station instead of to the head office in the 
district, Patey 405-410. 433-438 Important. economy and improvement in the 
metropolis by doing away with the transmission of local messages at the district offices 
in favour of direct transmission to the central station, Baines 1884, 1885. 


Very large increase of local traffic in London, owing chiefly to the swift transmission 
of messages and the increased number of offices, Fischer 2152-2158. 2224-2228 
Limited room for increase of business in London with the present staff, 2b. 2159-2162 

- —— Facility by sending local messages direct to the central office and by re-transmitting 
them ; impracticability of connecting every office with every other office, 7b, 2231-2233. 
2238, 2240. b 

Proportionate number of instruments and of clerks on the minor circuits in the 
metropolis; number of daily messages, Fischer 2250-2252 Satisfaction given gene- 
rally by the system of transmission of local messages in London, undue delay being 
exceptional, 7b. 2308-2313. 

Considerable space available at some of the offices in witness’ district for an increase 
of business ; that is, on account of the trausfer of transmitted messages tu the central 
office, Stow 3282-3287 Facility in carrying out a different charge for messages 
delivered by hand in London, and for messages sent over an additional wire, Patey 
3624-3629. 3747-3755 Important increase of local telegrams in London under the 
present rate objection hereon to a rate of 6d., 7b. 3664-3676. 

See also Central Station. 


Lovell, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness as manager of the Press 
Association since August 1869 ; 3914-3916——Due consideration by the Association of 
the proposal of the Post Office for terminating the present system of counting and averag- 
ing press messages; effect thereof to raise the transmission charges by 333 per cent., 
8917-3924 Effect of the proposed abandonment of the 2d. copy rate to increase 
the transmission charges by 192 per cent., 3925, 3920. 


Calculation that the increased rates proposed by the Post Office would increase by far 
more than 30,000/. the receipts, for press messages, and are ultogether excessive, 3927- 
3931 Opinion that the calculations of the Post Office are founded on a wrong basis, 
and that there should be no increase of charge, 3932, 3933. 3942 Data for the con- 
clusion that the payment to the companies was at the rate of 2s. 7d. per 1,000 words, 
including collection as well as transmission, whilst the present payment 1s at the rate of 
2s. 10d. for transmission only, 3934-3939. 


Statement purporting to show that as the special wires make a profit. the transmission 
of news generally should show a profit, 3940-3945 Explanation that tle. Press 
Association does not work for profit; question hereon as to a: revision ofsrates so as to 
make them remunerative to the Pust Office, 3946. 3975-3977 Decided objection in 
any case to an alteration of the copy rate, or universal rate for re-trausmission, 3947- 
3949- ! ; 

Way in which if the uniform system be abandoned the cost will fall most heavily on 
papers least able to bear it, 3950-3953 Great difficulty in making a fresh tariff for 
the news supply to each town according to the number and class of papers, 3954, 3955- 
3966 Several grounds for objecting to an alteration of the system of counting and 
averaging, 3956, 3y60 Opinion that if alteration be unavoidable the simplest and best 
plan is to raise the re-transmission rate, 3961-3967. . 


Comment upon the course pursued by the Post Office in giving sudden notice to the 
Press Association of revision of arrangements: and alteration of rates, without allowing 
time for a revision of the tariff of the Association, 3964-3966. 4002, 4003. 4010-4017 
Loss of about 4,000/. a year by the Association through the Post Office deciding 
that news was not to be sent to hotels and public-houses; loss of about 2,5007. a year by 
the Post Office through this prohibition, 3968-3974. 3991-4001. 4004-4009. 


Calculation to the effect that there is no undue loss on press telegrams as compared 
with the loss on telegrams generally, 3978-3987 Modification desirable and feasible 
80 as to obviate the alleged cost of 3,000/. a year for Post Office accounts in reference to 
the news associations, 3988-3990. 


Conclusion as to the news supply by the companies having been made on the principle 
of continuous counting, 4018-4021 Argument that the Act clearly provides for con- 
tinuous counting ; appeal to the law courts if the Act be differently interpreted by the 
Post Office, 4022, 4023 Necessity of another Act being obtained if the Post Office 
decide on raising the initial message charge, 4024, 4025. 


Macdonald, 
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Macdonald, John C. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Explanation thatwitness, though on the 
staff of the “ Times,” does not specially appear on behalf of that paper on the present 
occasion, 4228. 4327-4337. 

Conclusion as to newspapers having no good claim to any subvention from the State 

in the shape of unremunerative rates for telegraphic news, 4229. 4233, 4234. 4256-4259 
Opinion that papers, if not self-supporting and independent, should not be allowed 
to influence public opinion, at a cost to the State, 4229——-Claim of the press to 
specially low rates by reason of its using telegraphy on a very large scale, 4230-4232 
Way in which newspapers which receive duplicate matter at the 2d. copy rate are 
placed at an unfair advantage as compared with papers which pay the 1s. rate, 4235, 
4236. 4386-4391, 

Tendency of the system of duplicate messages at very low rates to arrest the growth 
of special telegrams; large and increasing revenue from the latter source, 4237-4239. 
4452-4455-—— Largely increasing revenue also from original telegrams, at the rate of 1s. 
for 100 words, 4238, 4239 Way in which news agencies tend to check the originality 
of newspapers throughout the country ; increase on the other hand of special telegrams 
and private wies, 4240-4242. 4260-4263. 4356-4358. 4365-4371 Great develop- 
ment of the provincial press by the postal telegraph; other causes in operation, 4243. 
4369-4371. 4379) 4380.. 4423-4430. 

Expediency of those messages being clearly marked as duplicates which are charged 
at the 2d. copy rate, 4244. 4251 Statement as to the ‘‘ Times” and other papers 
being liable to excessive charge for duplicate matter under the present system; admission 
as to this practice being exceptional, 4244-4247. 4372-4378. 4386-4391. 4432. 4457- 
4462. 4473-4478, ° 

Unfairness when news collected at great expense by the “Times ” or other leading 
papers is at once scattered all over the country for the use of lucal papers under a system 
of rates unremunerative to the State, 4248, 4249 Approval of the change proposed 
as regards duplicate messages, whereby the recipients though situated in different towns 
shall be on the full rate; opinion moreover that all duplicate messages should be at the 
same rate as the original message, 4250-4255. 

Absence of any ‘such contract between the Post Office and the press as should debar 
the former from amending the Act of 1868 in the direction of remunerative rates, 4258. 
4311-4317. 4456 Original character of the “ Times” news; doubt as to the 2d. rate 
having ever been paid, 4264, 4265 Province of the Post Office to fix the rates at 
which press telegrams will pay and to make the duplication of news profitable 4266. 
4322-4326 Doubt as to an abolition of the 2d. rate leading to the failure of any 
papers, 4267. ; 

Examination as to the influence on public opinion by means of telegrams, under the 
present system; responsibility of the newspaper rather than of the newsagent in the 
matter, 4268-4284 Respects in which public opinion may not be influenced in the 
same way by the publication of original matter in the “ Times,” and by its subsequent 
publication in country papers, 4285-4293——-Denial that small and struggling papers 
have any special claims to telegraphic news at unprofitable rates, 4294-4297. 

Absence of any feeling of rivalry or jealousy between the metropolitan and the provin- 
cial papers, 4298, 4299-—Exception further taken however to the practice of local 
dissemination of news extracted from the “ Times,” and collected by the latter at great 
expense, 4300-4310. 4318-4321. 4406-4422. 

Assumption that the statements and figures of the Post Office are correct, as to the 
loss now incurred in respect of news telegrams ; witness has not examined the accouuts, 
4324. 4338-4355 Smail quantity or compass of the news supplied by Reuter as 
compared with that disseminated by press associations, 4358-4365 Opinion that 
the alterations proposed by the Post Office as regards the press are not debarred by the 
preamble of the Telegraph Act, 4392-4401. 


Further objection generally to any portion of the press. being dependent upon a sub- 
vention from the State, 4402, 4403 Expediency of economy of adminstration rather 
than increase of charge, if the latter can be obviated, 4404, 4405~—- More prejudicial 
effect of an increase of rates as regards small country papers than as.regards the “ ‘Times,” 
4431-4435- SANs . by 

‘Prejudice to the circulation of the. “ Times” by reason of,important news therein 
being promptly circulated to provincial towns, where it is locally published before copies 
of the “ Times ” can be received, 4436-4450. 4467-4472-—— Interference to some extent 
with the circulation of the second edition of the “Times, through extracts being pub- 
lished by the “Echo,” &c., 4463-4466——-System of passes by which dishonest charges 

_ by correspondents for duplicate messages may be checked, 4473-4476. 
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Magnetic stig Company. Prejudicial agreement, inherited from the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company, as regards maintenance in the case of the South Eastern Railway ; 
rectification expected, Winter 771, 772. 779, 780. 


Maintenance. Employment of the engiuecring staff in the work of maintenance and super- 
vision respectively, Winter 745, 746 Uusual payment of 20s. per mile of wire per 
annum for maintenahce of Government wires by the railway companies ; question hereon 
whether some amendment is not desirable as regards the interpretation of « maintenance,” 
tb. 759-772 Moderate profit probably. made by the railway companies, out of the 
allowance of 20's, per mile for ma'ntenance and renewal, 7b. 825- 827. 843. 


Conclusion that the cost on the roads including conveyance exceeds 205. per mile, 
Winter 826 —— Exceptional instances of the maintenance arrangements with the railway 
companies not working satisfactorily, 7b. 928-930. 


Average of 18s. 2d. as the cost of maintaining each mile of wire in witness’ division, 
Graves 1376, b454n1 457m: Explanation with further reference to the mileage cost of 
maintenance of wires, 2b. 1583-1585——Enhanced cost of maintenance through the 
extensive transfer of wires to the railway companies, Webber 2592. — 


Grounds for the conclusion that it would conduce neither to efficiency ; mor ec onemy, 
if the surveyors were required to maintain the wires and. poles in their respective districts ; 
expediency rather of a complete separation of office work from out-door maintenance, 
Godby 3207-3218. 3205-3268 Concurrence in the, conclusion that the maintenance 
of wires and poles should be distinct fr om tive surveyor’s duties, Stow 3279-3281. 


Annual charge against revenue in respect of maintenauce; sufficient ee thus 
made against depreciation, Blackwood 5272, 5273- 5284-5287. 


Expediency of each locality maintaining its own lines of wire, Rep. v . 


See also Engineering Department. Local Maintenance. Staff. Working 
Expenses. 


Manchester. Control of the postmaster at Manchester over the clerks i in the swall telegraph 
offices round Menchester, Tilley 127 Large expeuse involved in “putting up new 
poles and wires between London and Manchester, Winter 859. 


Large telegraphic staff under witness as postmaster at Manchester; total-of «11 male 
and 138 female clerks, Beaufort 3127, 3128. 3156-3160——Reduction of staff to the 
extent ol five clerks, 7b. 3132, 3133———Statement to the effect that each clerk does full 
eight hours’ work, 2b. 3152-3154 —— Information relative to the total number of messages 
daily, and the average number dealt with by each clerk, 2b. 3155-3167. 3180-3182. 


Direct transmission of messages from the receiving offices at Manchester to the head 
office, there being no communication between one receiving office and an.-ther, Beaufort 
3170-3174—— Conclusion that intercommunication between the receiving offices at a 
reduced charge of 6d. would not pay, ib. 3175-3179 -Inability of witness. to explain 
a return showing that the cost per messige is 13d. at Manchester, as compared with 13d. 
in London and Birmingham, 76. 3183-3187. 


Return showing the number of messages dealt with in a week in each of the years 
1872-75, App. 261. 


‘Manipulators. Advantage of training boys as manipulators, Fischer 2319-2321. 


See also Technical Qualifications. 


Mercantile Intercommunication. Suggestion made to witness on several occasions, that 
‘the telegraph might be used for mercantile conversation between persons in different 
towns, Hobson 2796, 2797. 2963, 2964. 3094-3098. . 


Mileage of Wires. ‘Total of 55,000 miles on railways and 53,900 on roads, Winter 747- 
759- 


MILITARY TELEGRAPHISTS (ROYAL ENGINEERS): 


1. Limited Provision as to the Instruction of Military Telegraphists. 

2. Evidence as to the Importance of an extended Employment of Royal 
Engineers in the Telegraph Department; Representations to this agect 
on the part of the War Office. — 

. Inefficiency of Civilian Telegraphists for Military Service. 

. Scheme for Enlistment of Telegraph Boy Messengers. 

. Relative Cost and relative Advantages of Military Lubour and of Civilian 
Labour. 

6. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee. 


ao pp 


1. Limited Provision as to the Instruction of Military Telegraphists: 


Extent to which instruction in telegraphy is now given in the Royal Engineers’, in- 
adequate provision in the event of war, Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2339; 2340 Few meu 
from the Engineers trained as manipulators by the Post Office, 7b. 2386.. 


Inadequacy 
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MILitaAryY TELEGRAPHISTS (RoYyaL ENGINEERS)—continued, 
1. Limited Provision as to the Instruction of Military Telegraphists—coutinued. 


Inadequacy of military schools for furnishing the requ:site instruction, Webber 2430, 
243) Very inadequate facilities given by the Post Office for the training of soldiers 
as telegraph clerks, 76. 2436-2438. Some inven trained in the service wil! soon be 
aera into the reserve, id. 2451 —— Useful services subsequently rendered by men who 
had ‘leen in the telegraph service, ib. 2462, 2463 Very few men in the Engineer 
corps really competent as manipulators; explanation hereon as to the instruments used, 


ab. 2531-2537- 


2 Evidence as tothe Imporiance of an Extended Employment of Royal Engineer® 
in the Tvlegraph Department; Representations to this effect ov the part of the 
War Office : 

Importance of sufficient facilities being given by the Post Office for the special 
training of au adequate number of Royal Engineers, as a reserve available for war, Sir 
J. L.A. Simmons 2340, 2341. 2356-2359. 2368, 2369 Want of about 160 military 
employés on the telegraphs in view of the emergency of war, Sir‘J.. L. A. Simmons 
2340; Webber 2428, 2429 Advantage in men from the Engineers serving in districts 
entirely under their own officers, instead uf being scattered over the districts yenerally, 

Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2350, 2351. 

Examination relative to communications between the War Office and Post Office in 

1869-71, upon the question of employing Royal Engineers in the telegraph service ; 

stipulations as regards pay, military service, &c., Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2352-2364. 
2370-2384 Importance attached by Lord Cardwell. in 1871 to military discipline in 
the case of Engineers in the telegraph service, and to the men being brought together in 
districts embracing the more important, military stations, 2b. 2379-2384, 

Strong representations ou the part ot the War Office in 1875 as to the expediency of 
an exteuded employment of Royal Engineers in the Telegraph Department ; suggestions 
on the other hand by the Postmaster General for a withdrawal of the small force em- 
plored, Sr J. L. A. Simmons 2387-2395. 


Cordial support given by the postal surveyors upon the question of an extended employ- 
ment of Royal Engineers, Webber 2439, 2440 —— Large proportion of the Engineers 
which might be. passed through the telegraph service, 7b. 2443-2450 Obstaele to 
frequent change of officers, 7b. 2464. 


3. Inefficiency of Civilian Telegraphists for Military Service : 

Difficulty upon the question of civilian teleyraphists under the Post Office in this 
country being subjected to military discipline, Ser J. LZ. A. Simmons 2344. 2368 
‘Objection to civilian telegraphists in the event of invasion, 7b, 2368 Great advantage 
of trained: military telegraphists as compared with civilian telegraphists as regards service 

~with anarmy in the field, Von Chauvin 2612-261 4. 


4. Scheme for Enlistment of Telegraph Boy Messengers : 


Statement on the subject of a proposal by the War Office for enlisting telegraph boy 
messengers in the Engiseers for service under the Post Office in time of peace and for 
military service in time of war; doubt as to the reason for the non-adoptivn of this pro- 
posal, Baines 1955-1955. ‘ 


Explanation in reference to ceriain recommendations for the enlistment of telegraph 
messenger boys and their subsequent training under the Post Office ; useful reserve for 
the army by these proposals, Sir J. L. A. Simmons, 2347-2349. 2369 Advocacy of 
the evlistnient of telegraph messenger boys; recommendations to this effect by a Com- 
mittee in 1874, Webber 2441, 2442 ——Statement as to its having been proposed by a 
Committee, of which witness was chairman, that telegraph messenger boys on reaching a 
certain age should’be instructed in teleoraph work with a view to military service in the 
Royal Engineers; facilities contemplated for such instruction, Godby 3250-3256. 


5. Relative Cost and relative Advantages of Military Labour and of Civilian 
Labour : 


Considerations as to the employment of Sappers on certain works of construction, 
and as to the relative advantages of military labour and of civil labour ; convenience of the 
former in the event of snow-storms or other emerzencies, Winter goi-g16. 1165-1177. 
1179-1191 Doubt as tothe military labour being more economical than civilian labour, 
save that portion of the cost of the former does not fall upon the Post Office, 7b, 920-927 
—— Saving doubtless to the Post Office if Royal Engineers were employed in all the dis- 
tricts ; that is, if they did as much work: per head as civilians, Graves 1373-1376. 1381. 

Due incentive to Engineers in the telegraph service to discharge their duties efficiently ; 
full confidence to be: placed in them, Sir J. L.A. Simmons 2362-2365 Value of the 


_ employment of soldiers as a check upon strikes, 2b. 2366——Conclusion as to the 
economy to the Post Oltice by an extended employment of Engineers, and by the 
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MILITARY TELEGRAPHISTS (ROYAL ENGINEERS)—continued. 


5. Relative Cost and relative Advantages of Military Labour and of Civilian 
Labour—coutinued. 


arrangement proposed in 1870 as to pay ;, nor should there have been any jealousy on the 
part of the civilian staff, Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2370-2376——Advantage by the employ- 
ment of Engineers in telegraphic construction in the Highlands, 2b. 2376-2378——State- 
ment as to the Engineers under the Post Office receiving working pay as well as daily 
pay, the two amounting to more than the pay.of civiliaus, 7b. 2396-2398. 

Argument as to the saving to the Post Office by the employment of military labour, 
Webber 2412 et seq. Convenience as regards reduction of military. staff through 
pensions not being involved, 7b. 2426, 2427. 2597, 2598 —— Length of training necessary 
before Sappers’ become efficient for line maintenance, 7b. 2432 Successful result of 
the employment ef the Royal Engineers in construction and renewal, 2b. 2465-2466. 

Way in which efficient substitutes might be found for any large body of Engineers 
withdrawn fiom the telegraph service in the event of war, Webber, 2473 Exceptions 
taken to certain conclusions in a report by J. W. Culley as to the excessive cost involved 
m an extended employment of soldiers, 7b. 2474, 2475 Circumstance of the Post 
Office having been aware in 1870 that 100 officers and soldiers were to be placed at their 
disposal, whereas the department did not avail itself of their services in a remunerative 
manner, 2b. 2475-2478. 2487. 

Conclusion that the cost incurred in respect of military telegrapbists is moderate, and 
that the emp'oyment of soldiers is attended with various advantages which do not apply 
in the case of civilians, Webber, 2498-2505 Facility of re-arranging the scale of 
Post Office pay to the Engineers if the present rate be found too high, 2b. 2506-2508 
Proportion of the total pay borne by the Post Office and War’ Office in the different 
ranks, 7b. 2512-2520 Pay of the soldier clerks at the rate of 94/. a year, 50 7. being 
received from the Post Office, 7b. 2519. 2528-2530. 


Denial that the soldier cannot perform work equal to that of the civilian; drawback 
in the former case through the force being a changing one, Webber 2521, 2522 
Equal readiness of civilians and of soldiers to obey instructions, 7b. 2572, 2573. 

Increased charge to the public, though not to the Post Office, by increasing the force 
of Royal Engineers with reference to extended employment in the telegraph service, 
Webber, 2594-2596 Respective inducements to efficiency in the case of suldiers and 
of civilians, ib. 2597-2599 About equal advantages on the whole as regards telegraph 


service, and apart from the military question, by the employment of Engineers and of 
civiliaus, 2b. 2600, 2601. ; 


Economical considerations by which the Treasury and Post Office were guided in 
reducing the staff of Royal Engineers on the telegraphs; several advantages however 
in the employment of Engineers, whilst there is less, charge thereby for Post Office 
pensions, Blackwood 5189-5196, 5320-5330 Calculation that it would cost 23,289 J. 
a year to pension the whole of the civil engineering force, and that there would be a 
saving of nearly the same gmount in salaries by employing Royal Engineers exclusively ; 
basis of this calculation, Chetwynd, 5465-5494 and Ev. p. 248. 


Paper furnished by Mr. Winter in elucidation of his evidence (Q. 922), and showing 
in detail the cost of certain works executed by the Royal Engineers and by civilians, 


App. 263. 
6. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee : 


Conclusion as to telegraphs being essential to the successful operation of modern 
warfare, Rep. xiv Iniportance of skilled military telegraphists, as shown in the 
evidence of Mr. Von Chavin, 7.——Special facilities of the Post Office for supplying 
the required military training, 7. The Committee consider that, viewed as a whole, 
the employment of Royal Engineers in time of peace and in moderate numbers in the 
telegraphic service of the State is economical, 7d. 

Economy for the present to the Post Office in employing its own redundant staff 
instead of men from the Royal Engineers; temporary nature of this redundancy, Rep. 
XV Means of obviating the undue proportion uf expense of military supervision, 7), 
‘Conclusion that in a strictly department view there is less charge to the Post Office 
than if civil labour were employed, 2d. 


Economy to the department on the score of pensions by military employment, Rep. xv 
Facility in getting soldiers and civilians to work heartily together, 2+.—— Improve- 
ment if the soldiers employed were passed more rapidly through the department, 7d, 

Means of securing a class of useful expert telegraphists by the enlistment of telegraph 
boys into the ranks of the Royal Engineers, Mep. xv. 


See also Eastern Division. France. Germany. Stores, 3. 


Money Payments (Mercantile Facilities). Suggested use of the telegraph for authorising 
mouey payments, as was formerly the practice of the companies, Hobson 2775, 2776. 
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Montefiore, Sidney. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Long experience of witness as to 
the working of the postal and telegraphic services in Australia ; fusion of the two services 
at his suggestion, a uniform rate having been adopted, 4739-4742. 4875 Information 
relative to the organisation of the telegraph system in Victoria and the other Australian 
colonies; responsibility and control vested in the postmasters, all of whom undergo an 
examination in telegraph y,4743-4751- 4809-4811 Intention of requiring all new inspec- 
tors to be thoroughly conversant with both postal and telegraphic matters, 4752~4754. 


System of schools at Melbourne and elsewhere for operators; technical qualifications 
required, so'that there is a ready correction of faults on the lines, 4755-4761. 4803- 
4808 -—— Decided efficiency and economy by combining the offices of postmaster and 
telegraph manager, 4761, 4762. 4794, 4795. 4824-4826 ——Advantage of a system of 
ten-word telegrams, the address of the sender being omitted ; economy of staff thereby, 
4763-4766——Praetice in Australia as to sending out messages for delivery without 
putting them in envelopes ; saving by this plan, in additian to other advantages, 4767- 
4772- ; 

Explanation as to there not being express messages in Australia; approval of such 
messeges at enhanced rates, 4773, 4774- 4799-4802 Extra charge in Australia for 
telegrams before and after certain lours, and for Sunday telegrams, 4775, 4776—~ Sug- 
gestions for the collection and delivery of telegrams by means of pillar-boxes frequently 
cleared, &c., 4777-4779. 4796-4802. 4850. 

Reduction of the rates in Victoria in 1870, the present rate of 1s. (equal to about 6 d. 
in England), being more remunerative than higher rates, 4780-4790. 4815-4819. 4839. 
4862-4870 Large increase of domestic telegrams in England if there were a 6 d. rate, 
4786—— Different advantages to the press in different colonies, 4791-4793 ——Varying 
cost per mile of line in the several colonies, 4812-4814 Advantages of the system ‘of 
payment by stamps, 4820-4823. 

Particulars as to the upper organisation of the telegraph service in Victoria and New 
South Wales, respectively, 4827-4831 Much greater lengths of wire over which 
messages are sent in Australia than in England, 4832. 4839 Practice as to the 

~ adjustment of payments between the different colonies, 4833-4838 Limited extent to 
which copies of telegrams are made, forms being curtailed as much as possible, 4849- 
4849. 

Use of both wooden andiron posts in Australia; their relative. cost, 4851-4854 
Practice in Victoria of obtaining stores. by public tender, 4855-4858 -——Stipulation as 
to the conveyance of the mails, including also the conveyance of linemen and others, 
4859-4861 Economy as regards office as well as staff, by combining the telegraphs 
with the Post Office, 4870, 4871. 

Explanation as regards Government telegrams or letters not being charged in 

Victoria, 4872, 4873 Relative number of telegrams and of letters; conclusion as to 
the latter not being diminished by the merease of the former, 4876-4878 Larger 
revenue in Victoria from the Post Office than from the telegraphs, 4879, 4880——Con- 
stant extension of telegraphs, the localities readily guaranteemg certain sums, 4881- 


4883. 


N. 
News (Press Rates). See Press Rates. 


Wews Rooms. Considerable difficulty under the requiremeut as to supplymg news to news- 
rooms, Patey 3398-3402. 3416-3418. 


Night Messages. Approval of an increased charge for messages at night; increased cost 
Incurred for night work, Paley 535-543——Examination in defence of the proposition that 
an extra charge be made tor messages after eight o’clock in the evening, and for Sunday 
messages, 7), 3782, 3783 —— Practice now in force as to an extra charge being made for 
night and Sunday messages; opportunities of the public for sending such messages, ib. 


ey vie I ; 

Doubt as to the expediency of further facilities to the public as regards clerks being 
called up at any hour of the night to send telegrams, Patey 4958-4963. 

Doubt as to an increased charge being justifiable, Rep. ix. 


North Wales. Toial of 222 telegraph offices in witness’ district ; sufficiency thereof, Godby 
3236-3249. 


_ North Western Division. Appointment of witness, upon the transfer of the telegraphs to 
- the Post Office. as divisional engineer for the North Western District; extensive area 
comprised therein, Graves 1192, 1193. 1205. 1344——Necessary organisation of a new 
force on witness’ appointment to the North:Western Division, the engineering staff 
‘under him in the Electric and International Company not having been available, 2). 
“1198-1203. 
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North Western Division—continued. 


Total of five superintendents and fifteen inspectors in witness’ division, there being a 
fluctuating number of extra men in addition to fifty-five lmemen, Graves 1334-1342—— 
Difficulty in stating the proportionate expenditure on skilled and unskilled labour in the 
division, 72. 1341, 1342. 1355, 1356——Very extensive mileage of wire under witness’ 
supervision, 7b. 1344. 


Number of Messages. Increase of 50 per cent.'in the number of messages between 1870 
and 1873; large increase also in the news messages, Putey 497, 498. 500, 503, 504. 


See also Increase of Business. 


Number of Offices. Few offices in London under the former companies system; ‘very 
large number since established in the metropolis and in the provinces, Patey 409, 410. 
416-419:——-Total] of 1,866 auxiliary telegraph offices, ib. 418, 419. 

See also Extensions. 


O. 


‘Office Hours. Relative office hours under the companies and under the Post Office; 
increase of expense on this score, Preece 1602. 1615-1619. 1631-1636. 1672-1674 
Increased expense owing to the shorter office hours of the clerks than under the com- 
panies, Baines 2108. 


Offices, Number of. See Extensions. Number of Offices. 


Old Stores. Annual receipts from sales of old stores, Winter 1116, 1117 -——Belief as to 
a sufficient number of fiims competing in the purchase of old stores, 7b. 1118-1128 
Difficulty in collecting at one place the old pules and other old stores, and selling them 
by advertisement, Graves 1589, 1590. 


Ordnance Survey. Very satisfactory result of the employment of soldiers and civilians in 
the Ordnance Survey, Webber 2468, 2469—— Similar rate of pay for employment in the 
Ordvance Survey as in the telegraph service, 2b. 2509-2511. 2523-2527. © 


ORGANISATION: 


1. Evidence as to the present Organisation of the Telegraph Department. 
2. Evidence as to the Re-organisation desirable. 
8. Conclusions and Recommendutions of the Committee. 


1. Evidence as to the present Organisation of the Telegraph Department : 


Responsibility of witness as secretary of the Post Office, for the manayement of the 
Telegraph Department (exclusive of finance); that is, since the resignation of Mr. 
Scudamore in October 1875, Lilley 1-4. 162-167 Respousibie duti:s' discharged by 
Mr. Patey, who is the junior of six first-class clerks in the Post Office, but acts in’ the 
light of an assistant secretary to witness in the telegraph branch ; extent of the previous 
training and experience of Mr. Patey adverted to hereon, 7b. 7-22. 170-197. 


Inportance of the Telegraph Departaient as compared with the packet service and other 
branches; satisfactory management of the former under Mr Patey, Tilley 194-197 
Several divisions or sub-heads into which the Telegraph Department is divided, the 
officers at the head of each being all under witness, ib, 204-227. 


Approval of the discretion exercised by the principal clerks in not referring or report- 
ing to witness upon all matters which come befure them, Tilley 339-342. 


Official experience of witness since August 1868 in the Telegraph Department; -re- 
sponsible functions now discharged by him as principal clerk under Mr. Tilley, Patey 
367-404. 458-469 —— Various classes of papers dealt with by witness, or in his absence 
by the second principal.clerk,; reference to the secretary on all important matters, <b. 
373-380. 443-445. 500-565 Way in which reports by the surveyor general or 
engineer in chief are dealt with; action of witness in such cases under the secretary’s 
instructions, 7b. 387-399- 


Relative importance of the Telegraph Department, and of other Post Ofice departments 
in which there is an assistant secretary, Patey 542-559—— Several stib-sections in the 
telegraph department, and in witness’ office, 76. 587-590——Further statement as to 


witness’ duties, in his absence on leave, being discharged by a clerk. in the next. lower 
grade, 2b. 634-643. 4 ; 


Complete separation at present between the engineering branch ana the traffic branch ; 
opinion that there is no sufficient reason for this, Baines 1886-1888 Instances’ of' the 
same divisional envineer’s division, including several surveyors’ districts; expediency of 
coincidence in this respect, 2b. 1894-1899. 1906-1909. 1977. 2096-2099. 

Grounds for approving of the present organisation of the Telegraph Department in so 
far as it is in charge of a principal clerk instead of being under an assistant secretary, 


Blackwood 5160-5166. 


2. Evidence 
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ORG ANISATION—continued. 


2. Evidence as to the Re-organisation desirable : 


~ Doubt as to the expediency of an assistant secretary under witness for telegraph 
business exclusively, Tilley 313-324 Concurrence in the suggestions contained in a 
certain report by the Postmaster General, Patey, 431, 432. 


Large increase of responsibility proposed to be vested in the head office, Graves 
1239, 1240 Three separate branches into which it is proposed to divide the en- 
ginecring work, each having a responsible head, 7b. 124, 1241——- One branch should 
deal witi all technical matters, in another should be vested the contro] and inspection of 
the lines, whilst the third should check the stores accounts, and control the stcres and 
finance, tf. 1240. a 


Unity of administration to be secured by the heads of the three branches acting asa 
joint committee on technical matters; advantage also in their examining into traffic 
quest'ons, and reporting thereon to the secretary, Graves 1242-1254——~Expediency of 


the chief engineering officers having some equivalent authority in reference to that of the 


local postal officers, 7b. 1255. 


Official report by witness, jointly with Mr. Graves, upon the telegraph’ service, Preece 
1594 Concurrence expressed in the evidence of Mr. Graves, 7b. 1595 Improve- 
ment if there were not so complete a separation between the engineering and commercial 
departments, 2b. 1596. 


Suegestion that a practical branch of the secretary’s office might include special 
arrangements, instruction, &c., Johnston 1705, 1706. 


Evidence favourable to a union of the office of postal surveyor and divisional engineer, 
the area of the postal and telegraph districts being assimilated ; facility thereby for a 
simplification of business and reduction of staff, Baines 1886-1888. 1894 et seg. 2085- 
2099 Importance of high practical and scientific attainments in a central officer who 
should supervise all the united districts, 7. 2118-2123. 


Room for much reduction and economy at Glasgow and elsewhere, by transferring to 
the surveyors certain duties now discharged by the engineers, Hobson 2800-2805. 2428- 
2830 Circumstance of witness having recently submitted his suggestions to the head 
office, but without receiving any reply, 7d. 2894, 2895. 


Plan submitted by witness to the Post Office some eight months ago whereby, by an 
amaloamation of postal «nd telegraphic offices in Scotland, he calculated upon a 
saving of about 8,000 1. a-year, Hobson 3027-3039. 3042—— Approval of the foregoing 
pian by two high Po-t Office officials in Scotland, 7b. 3034, 3035. 3043-———Very large 
saving by extending the above plan to the United Kingdom, 2b. 3040, 3041. 


Suggestion by Mr. Preece and witness for a re-distribution of the country into nine 
engineering districts, Graves 4673. 4681—--Examination upon the question whether 


~ the surveyors’ districts and the engineering districts should not be assimilated with a view 


the rank of assistant secretary, Rep. iii- 


. 


to unity of management; difficulty as regards the surveyors having adequate telegraphic 
knowledge, 2b. 4690-4708. 4717-4724 Difficulty as regards juniors being trained 
in both telegraphic and postal work, ib. 4999. 4700. 4717-4724 Explanation that 
none of the 1ecommendations in the report hy Mr. Preece and witness have yet been 
carried out, 2b. 4731, 4.732. 


Modified approval of the proposed fusion of engineering or technical and postal duties 
in the surveyors with a view to gradual amalgamation of the two services, Black:vood 
6181-5188. , . 


8. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee : 


Conclusion that the department of telegraphs is quite as distinctive in its character as 
the home mail or foreign mail branches, and should, like them, be under an officer with 


Conclusion, also, that several parts of the 
secretary’s office might be consolidated with advantage, 7b. | 


Exception taken by the Committee to the scheme of Messrs. Graves and Preece in- 
volving the appointment of three principal officers, in lieu of an engineer in chief, Rep. v. 
vii Disapproval of the policy of the Post Office in separating the maintenance of the 
lines from the working of the telegraphs, 7b. v Concurrence of evidence before the 


~ Committe as to the evil of the separation of the technical staff from the work of the 
' offices, id. 


ry 


‘throughout the kingdom, Rep. v 


Conclusion that theie is neither uniformity, efficiency, nor economy in the offices 
Prejudice to economy through the surveyors’ 


- districts not being co-terminous with the divisional engineers’ districts, 2b. v. vii. 


_ Rep. v-vii 


Great importance attached to consolidation of duties and to unity of management, 
Local system of organisation advocated by the Committee, id. vi, vii 
Kecommendation that there be no separate engineering department as a distinct branch 
of the telegraph service, id. vii. rae 
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ORGANISATION—continued. 
3. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee—continued. 

Explanation that the re-organisation proposed by the Committee should not lessen in 
any degree the responsibility of the secretary of the Post Office for the administration, 
Rep. vii. 

See also Accounts. Australia, 1. Central Station. Engineering Department. 

Financial Organisation. India. Maintenance. _ Reports and Forms. _ Special 
Staff. Staff. Supervision. Surveyor General. Surveyors (Postal). 
Technical Qualifications. 


P: 


Patey, C. H. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.}—Official experience of witness since August 
1868 in the telegraph department; responsible functions now discharged by him as 
principal clerk under Mr, Tilley, 367-404. 458-469 Various classes of papers dealt 
with by witness, or, in his absence, by the second principal clerk ; reference to the 
secretary on all important matters, 373-886. 443-445. 560-5605 Way, in which 
reports by the Surveyor General or Engineer-in-Chief are dealt with; action of witness 
in such case, under the secretary’s instructions, 387-399. 


Immense number of letters and papers on telegraph business, so that a large clericai 
staff is required, 400-402 Endeavour made to work the telegraph department on the 
same principle as the Post Office; recent change of system whereby each telegraph 
office in London works direct to the central station instead of to the head office in the 
district, 405-410. 433-438 Few offices in London under the former companies’ 
system ; very large number since cstablished in the metropolis and in the provinces, 409, 
410. 416-419. 

Room for improvement as regards the postal surveyors’ technical knowledge of tele- 
graphs, 411-415——-Reduction being effected in the staff of superintendents and of 
clerks to superintendents, 420-423 Indirect control of the Post°Office over the 
working of the railway telegraph offices, 424, 425 Decision of applications for exten- 
sions or new offices, according to the cost to be incurred and the business to be expected ; 

‘practice as to submission to the secretary, 426-430. 443-445. 563-565-——Concurrence 
in the suggestions contained in a certain report by the Postmaster General, 431, 432. 

Circumstances by which the relative proportion of different grades of clerks in any 
town is determined ; explanation hereon as to the large proportion of inspectors in the 
central station, 446-454 Necessity of maintuining a certain number of clerks to deal 
with messages spread over the day; in some cases the same man works two or three 
circuits, 455-457. 

Examination to the effect that Mr. Scudamore under-estimated the cost of manage- 
ment, though various items not included in his estimate are now paid out of annual 
income, the cost of labour also having much increased, 458-480 Room for reduction 

in the staff generally, 481, 482. 516, 517 Incidental manner in which the question of 
reduction of staff for the central office would come before witness, 483-491—-—Particulars 
as to the relative increase of messaves and of staff between 1870 and 1873 and since the latter 
year; several causes for the twofold increase of staff in the former period, the work not 
having doubled, 492-517. 

Explanation as regards the purchase of stores that no alteration kas been made in this 
respect since the Re; ort of the Committee who investigated the subject last year, 518- 
529——Employment of 1,320 clerks at the central station, of whom 765 are women, 
530-534——Approval of an increvsed charge for messages on Sunday and at night; 
increased cost incurred for night-work, 535-543 Relative importance of the telegraph 

} _ department and of other Post Office departments in which there ts an assistant secretary, 
| 542-559- 
Decision by the Surveyor of private wires of all applications for private wires; that is, 
subject to reference to the secretary when necessary, 566-572 Increasing applications 
for private wires; profit derived, 573-575——Less increase of late, as the business has - 
not been pushed, 573, 574. 663-665——Employment, of twenty clerks in the Special 
Arrangement Department, chiefly for race meetings; re-arrangement contemplated as 
regards this service, §76-582——Number of clerks in the Intelligence Department ; 
some re-arrangement might be made as regards this branch, 583-586. 


Several sub-sections in the Telegraph Department, and in witness’ office, 587-590 
New office about to be built at Glasgow owing chiefly to the accession of telegraph 
business, 491-593—— Comparatively small space required for a telegraph office; doubt 
as to the relative charge for telegraph and post office buildings, 594-600-——Increase of 
business feasible without increase of staff or of wires, though in some places an increase 
of force may be necessary, 601-604-——Explanation as to the proportion of established 
and non-established clerks, 605-613. 


Efficiency 
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Patey, C. H. B. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. © 


Efficiency for the most part of the employés taken over from the companies, 614-616 
Opportunity for reduction of staff as the manipulators become more experienced, 
and as improved instruments come into use, 617-619. 650-653 Statement as to the 
number of clerks and boys who leave the service ; pay of the latter adverted to hereon, 
.620-629——Similar rules for women and for men, save that the former do not attend at 
night; equal amount of leave in each case, 630-633——Furiher statement as to witness’ 
duties, in his absence on leave, being discharged by a clerk in the next lower grade, 
634-643. 

_ Reason for the large. excess in 1874-75 of the estimate for stationery, 645 
Efficiency of women for the rapid transmission of messages, 646-f4g—— Doubt as to 
any necessity for a scientific expert outside the office for advising upon the adoption of 
new inventions, 654-662 —-—Recent alteration by which hotels and public-houses are 
not allowed to have news at press rates, 666——Room for reduction in the commercial 
staff, 667-669—— -Inexpediency of any large reduction or pensioning of staff, the busi- 
ness being on the decrease, 670-677. 


[Second Examination. }—— Summary of the alterations and new changes proposed by the 
Postmaster General in his letter to the Treasury of 23rd December 1875; 3326-3330 
Information relative to the rights and privileges of the press as to the Lransmission 
of telegrams at very reduced rates, the heavy loss incurred by the Post Office in respect 
of such telegrams, and the suggestions proposed for remedying the grievance, 3331 
et seg.— —Larve extent to which news messages are sent at a charge cf only 2d. each, 
3332, 3333- 3340-3343. 3348——Practice in regard to separate messages, delivered 
at different times by the Press Association or Central News, being counted together, and 
being charged only 1s. up to seventy-five words in the day, and up to 100 words in the’ 
night, 3334-3339- 3348. 3409-3413——Lllustration of the very small receipt when 
numerous race messages are sent under tie present system of charge, 3343. 


Notice given by the Post Office to discontinue the system of counting together, and 
also the system of averages ; explanation on the latter point, 3344~3347——Coni plicated 
accounts entailed by certain proposals on the part of the Central News and Press Asso- 
ciations whereby separate deliveries would be paid for, 3348-3350 Heavy cost 
entailed by the present accounts, consequent upon payments in advance; notice given 
to the associations on this point, 3251-3354 Reasons for the proposal of the Post 
Office to limit the charge of 2d. per copy to hand deliveries, and to charge 1s. where 
the message is sent by separate wire, 3355-3359- 3371+ 

Loss of about 20,000 /. by the Post Office in the past year under the present arrange- 
ments as to news messages ; illustrations of the loss in the case of Hull and other towns, 
3360-3370. 3423——-Much ‘greater increase in the transmission of special news for par- 
ticular papers, than of ordinary, news sent by the assvciations, 3371-3376——Delivery 
of about 4,000,000 words yearly in the shape of news messages, 3377. } 


Payment of 5007. a year by each of the nineteen newspapers having a special wire; 
increasing demand for special wires, 3377-3381 Use of the Stock Exchange wires at 


night for special wires, 3352——-Great majority of words delivered at the 2d. rate as 
compared with the 1s. rate, 3383 —— Numerous instances in which the news transmitted 


is not used by the papers ; instances also of the news being supplied only to private sub- 
scribers, and to public-houses, or being reserved for the proprietor of the paper, 3385- 
3337. 3502-3508. 3525-3542. 

Grounds upon which the Post Office justifies the inequality of charge that would 
apply in the case of towns having only ove newspaper under the plan of charging 1s. 
for the first message and 2d. for each subsequent message, 3388-3390 Receipt of 
55,0001. for news messages in 1875, exclusive of 9,000 1. for private wires, 3391-3397 
——Considerable difficulty under the requirement as to supplying news to news-rooms, 
3398-3402. 3416-3418——Great difficulty also in determiniag what is a club, within the 
meaning of the Act of 1868 ; 3403-3405. 


Undue extension in 1868 of the facilities formerly given to the press by the telegraph 
companies, 3406-3408——Large number of words, including the addresses, sent for the 
press at the 1 s. charge, 3409-3413 Profit from racing telegrams, except when they 
are sent at press rates, 3414, 3415. 3419-3421——-Satisfaction expressed with the 
charge of 500 /. a year for a private wire; considerable profit derived, 3424, 3425. 3469- 
3480—— Varying cost of transmitting messages to different places, 3426-3431 —Esti- 
mated profit of about 10,0007, a year, in lieu of a loss of about 20,000 /. under the 
altered system proposed by the Postmaster General, 3432-3436. 


Suggestion that, in order to cover the present loss, the charge of 1s, be retained for 
the first news message, but that copies be charged at a higher rate than 2 d., 3437-3451 
—— Statement to the effect that the cost of the news associations messages is about the 
same as it was under the companies; increased working expenses of the Telegraph De- 

partment adverted to hereon, 3452-3468—— Explanation as to the department refusing 
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Patey, C. H. B. (Analysis of his; Evidenee)—continued.. 


to give special wires for siximonths, though: a considerable profitaccrues: from this: source, 
3499-3501. | 
Objection to its being allowable to. use for a second paper news sent along a special 
. wire, °3509-3516 Aigument.that the fact of some telegraph offices being maintained 
though they do not at present pay is no’ justification for the non-paying rates charged for 
press messages, 3517-3525: 3633-3638: Inexpediency’ of a system of Government 
collection of news for transmission by telegraph, 3528, a are i portion of ae 
press telegrams not used, though paid for, 3535-3541. 


: Explanation of the course pursued as regards continuous counting when long messages 
ave handed im at intervals, 3443-3556: Practice as to refusing: special’ messages: Fol 
200 words or more unless notice has been’ given, 3557-3564 Averave of about 1d. 

per message as the cost of delivery; fallacy of a statement that: in certain causes’ the 
delivery costs nothing, 3565-3572. 3720-3724—-—Exceptional circumstances under 
| which some newspapers have not been allowed to send for their messages, 3573- 


3591. 


Enforcement of the rule as to payment by stamps in the case of ordinary telegrams, 
3682, 3583——Further' reference to the prepayment in the case of press messages, by 
means of a, deposit, and to. the, accounts entailed thereby ; ; absence of necessity. for 
accounts if each message were paid for when handed in, 3584-3592 Argument. on 
the part of the Post Office that the concessions granted to:the newspapers: and the press 
associatiuns are not binding on the department, and are:not laid down. by the Act; legal 
opinion taken to this effect, 3593-3609. 3630-3632. 


Important addition proposed to be made to the present Sheirdeid to the press, though 
any sweeping change is disclaimed, 3610-3613——Further statement as to the amount 
of gain to the department in respect of the annual charge'of 500 /. for eaclr special wire, 
3614- 3623 Higher charge by the companies than hy the Post Office for special 
wires, 3615 Facaliay 3 in carrying out a different charge for messages-delivered by 
hand in London and for mesgages sent over an additional wire, 3624-3629. 3747- 
3750- 


Objection by:the Post Office to a uniform rate of a penny:per word asi largely: in- 
creasing the expense to the: public, 3639, 3640 Grounds for objecting’ to a rate of 
6d. for twelve: words, 3641-3654. 3664-3670 Average of twelve words in the 
addresses ; Inexpediency of chargmg for addresses: as tending to unduly shorten them 
and to interfere with the delivery, 3648, 3644. 3655-3663. 3671-3673. 3709-3711 
Average of seventeen words. in. each message, the average of cost. being 8d. or 9d.; 
examination as to the data for the latter estimate, 364.5-3650..3712-3745-——Important 
increase of local telegrams,in London under the present tate ;, objection hereon, to a.rate 
of 6d.; 3664-3676. 

Considerable abuse-urder the obligation of sending free messages forcertaim rail way 
conspanies ; expediency of this privilege being bought up, 3677-3692 Grounds for 
the recommendation that 3 d. extra be charged for every ee taken on a railway; 
Joss now incurred in tespect of such messages, 3694-3704. 3737. 3760-3781 Expla- 
nation as toa telegraph office having been. opened at Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, whilst an 
office was refused at Catrine, 3705-3708. 


Probable cost of not. less than.1s. for each message if interest: on capital and certain 
other items be taken into consideration, 3730-3745 Reduction. of the average cost if 
the same staff and plant be so utilised as to do much more work, 3746-——Inerease of 
revenue by wbout 25,0002. a year if Government messages were paid’ for; 3756-3759 
—-~ Large portion of the railway messages not necessitated by the increase of traffic, 
3760-3764. 

Examination in defence of the proposition that an extra charge be made for messages 
after eight o’clock in the evening, and for Sunday messages, 3782-3833 Pressure by 
the Treasury upon the Post Office to make the Telegraph Department a source of revenue 
instead of loss; reference hereon to the preamble of the Act of 1868, and the question 
| of: facilities to. the. public, 3783. 3795-3798. 3827-3833 Practice now in force'as to 
an.extra charge being made for night and Sunday. messages ;. opportunities.of the pahe 
for sending such messages, 3799-3826. 


[ Third Examination. ]|—Further- statement as-.to the Post Office Frawignes power under 
the Telegraph Act to alter the arrangement with the press as to ranning the words 
together and as to. averaging; letter ‘from Mir. Lovell’ in October: 186g ‘adverted. to 
hereon, 4884-4888 Large loss: by gratuitous messages; especially in the case of sport- 
ing messages; amendment, required in this respect, 4889-4891 —~—Enormous labour in- 
volved in accounting under the present arrangement with the press associations, 4892, 
4893——Great economy of clerical, labour by the Rp Ger of each press message 
when handed in, 4892-4897. 


Several omissions. in. Mr., Lovell’s, calculations as. to. the relative charges and. expenses 
of, the companies and of the Post, Office in respect. of: press news ;, large increase of cost 


since 
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since the transfer on the score of delivery, &c., 4898,.4899 Reduced profit from 
-special wires if maintenance and way-leave were charged, 4899..5101, 510° Eixpla- 
nation as to the relative pay to the companies and to the;Post. Office for the transmission 
of press news ; inaccurate statement by Mr. Saunders on this point, 4900-4902. 4996- 
6001——Inaceuracy of a statement by Mr. Taylor that he used to obtain.a column of 
“news by telegraph for about 1 7. 1 s., 4903-4905. 5103-5106. 


Further reference to the extent to which the automatic instrument is used in the trans- 
mission of news, 4906—-—Large saving of expensé,estimated at 3,000 1., by stopping the 
supplies to hotels; increase on the other hand inthe private messages to hotels, 4907, 
4908. 5084-5091—— Reasons for stopping the supplies to weekly newspapers except on 
the day before publication, 4909. 4943, 4944-Few complaints made as to the mode 
of transmission of news, 4910 Small reduction of messengers feasible if the papers 
collected their own news, 4911, 4912. 


Objection tothe transmission of news at intervals, so that there. may be less break in 
the service, 4913 Dissent from the view that the Post Office would benefit by supply- 
ing to private persons at press rates, 4914 Disapproval of the Post Office being the 
wollector of news for transmission, 4915——lInjury to the smaller papers if the press 
were free toxput up private wires, 4916. 


Examination in detail in further reference tothe case of Hull, and. the actual logs in- 
curred in respect of press) news; admission.as to this being an exceptional case, 4917~ 
4922. 5012-5015. 5147-5149——Explanation to be given whenever there is a difference 
of expense between different offices doing the same. amount of work, 4923, 4924 
‘Conclusion that the amount of press news would be much reduced: if the rates were 
raised, much of the news now going into the waste paper basket, 4925-4927. 5092- 
5100. 

‘Opinion that the copy rate may be raised so as not to hurt'the small newspapers, 
4928-4¢30——Confusion apprehended by applymg the service system to private mes- 
saves, 4913 Small increase since 1873 in the annual amount paid by the Press 
“Association, 4932 Precisely ‘similar mode of delivery ‘of sporting and press messages, 
4933- 

Proportionate loss in 1870 and in 1875 upon press news in relation to the quantity 
sent; much smaller loss in the former year, 4934-4942 Loss'to the Post Office under 
the system of sending at cheap rates news which is‘often thrown aside, 4945-4949 
‘Use of the Wheatstone automatic ‘in only twenty-two ‘towns for news purposes, 4950, 
4950. 

Apprehended loss'to the revenue by a: system iof ten or twelve words for 6 d., even if 
confined to ‘the large towns, 4952-4957 Doubtas tothe expediency of further facilities 
to the public -as reyards-clerks being called up at. any hour of the night to send telegrams, 
4958-4963—— Further information relative to the charge represented by Government 
or public messages; there is no account of the messages on postal service, 4964-4974. 


Practice of payment to ‘the railway companies for the travelling expenses of linemen; 
few persons to whom passes are given, 4975-4981 Difficulty in some:cases as regards 
the erection of telegraphs on private property; a compulsory power in the matter is 
hardly required, 4982-4995——Instances of newspapers having been asked to make up 
the loss incurred through keeping offices open for them beyond the usual hours, 5003, 
§004- Advantage still possessed by Mr. Saunders on the score of averages, 5005—— 
Readiness of the Post Office to give facilities for trying in a court of law the question as 
to the system of:eounting, 5006-5011. 

‘Examination to the effect that the loss on the telegraph service, over and above the 
loss on press'telegrams, does not necessarily accrue upon the messages sent by the public, 
and that itis nut proposed to apply the same alterations to the latter as to the former, 
§066-5081. §5146——Explanations. with further reference to the calculated saving of 
about 3,000 /. in respect of delivery of news at hotels and public houses, 5107-5122—— 
Statement.as to the Post Office not supplying news to the North Western Hotel at Liver- 
pool, 5123-5127. : 

Obligation under the Act to supply clubs at press rates, 5128, §129——Alterations 
proposed as regards multiple messages; difference already made in \respect of special 
‘messages, 5130-5135 Explanation ‘as to the long time occupied by messages, between 
Aberdeen and Liverpool ‘and Manchester, 5136-5140—— Delay im the transmission of 
messiges Doicaleh cemuek: and Glasvow owing to the press of work, 5141, 5142—— 
Proposal as regards the copy rate to make the charge 1,s..1n the case of extra towns, 


6150» 


‘Pensions. Inexpediency of any large reduction of pensioning of telegraphic staff, the busi- 
‘ness being’on the decrease, Patey 670-677. 
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Pensions—continued, 

Explanation as to there being fifty-seven inspectors and linemen in receipt of pensions 
from the Post Office, owing to certain provisions of the Act of 1868, Graves 1310-1314 
——Saving to the Post Office on the score of pensions by the employment of Royal 
Engineers, 7b. 1373. 1381——Inability of the Post Office to avoid pensioning some of 
the staff of the old companies, though work could have been found for them, ib. 1571, 
1572. 

Inexpedieney of any attempt to employ redundant engineer officers for a time in im- 
parting technical knowledge to others, instead of pensionmg them at once, Graves 4709- 
4713- 

Table showing the amount of salary paid to officers of the Post Office who were super- 
annuated in the year 1874, the amount. of superannuation awarded, and the proportion 
which the latter bore to the salary, Hv. p. 248. 


Pillar Boxes. Suggestions for the collection and delivery of telegrams by means of pillar 
boxes, frequently cleared, Montefiore 4777-4779. 4796-4802. 4850. 


Pneumatic Tubes. Extensive system of pneumatic tubes in London and other large towns, 
Winter 939, 940——Diameter, mode of construction, and cost of these tubes; way in 
which the messages are forwarded, 7b. 941-946—-—Large and costly tubes necessary for 
the transmission of letters, 7b. 945——Economy of the tubes for the transmission of 
messages for a distance of two miles or so}; difficulties beyond such distance, 7b. 946- 
O51. 

Success of pneumatic tubes in Liverpool and Manchester, Graves 1465-1467——-Less 
advantage of pneumatic tubes when the distance is over a mile, 7b. 1468, 1469. 

Very few local messages sent through the pneumatic, tubes; extensive ramification of 
tubes necessary for the pwpose, Fischer 2229, 2230. 2240-2244——Successful working 
of pneumatic tubes in Berlin, Von Chauvin 2653-2056. 

Question considered whether pneumatic tubes might not be largély used for the trans- 
mission of letters in towns; considerable expense involved, Hobson 2789-2795. 2939- 
2944——Large proportion of transmitted messages; reduction in this respect by 
pneumatic tubes as regards only local messages, 2b. 3099-3101. 

. . ’ 

Particulars relative to the working of the pneumatic tube between Charing Cross and 

the Central Station ; question considered hereon whether there might not be a large in- 

crease of facilities to the public by means of pneumatic tubes, Stow 3301-3312. 3314= 

iI 3325. 

Advocacy of a large extension of the pneumatic system in London, for the purpose of 

I local telegraphs ata cheap rate; suggestions as to the form of extension desirable at 

Charing Cross and elsewhere, Johnston 4622-4624. 4654, 4655——Important saving of 

clerical labour by means of pneumatic tubes, 2b. 4625, 4626. 4665——Cost of about 

20,000 J, for twenty miles of tubes radiating from Charing Cross, 2b. 4659. 

Conclusions of the Committee favourable to the extension of pneumatic tubes in large 

towns, Rep. ix. 


Postal Surveyors. See Surveyors. 


Postmasters. Doubt as to the accuracy of a statement that some provincial postmasters 
have ample time at their disposal to control the telegraph operations in their districts, 
Tilley 122-126—— Explanation that the postmasters at Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester act as surveyors for their respective towns, but not for the separate post towns 
adjacent ; objection to their acting as surveyors for the latter also, 26. 343-352. 


Doubt as to any abuse under the practice whereby Members of Parliament nominate 
to postmasterships in small towns, Z7lley 353-356. 

Objection to an extension to Birmingham, and other large towns, of the system at 

_ Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool, whereby the postmaster acts as surveyor, Tilley 
357-366. 

Preece, William Henry. (Avalysis of his Evidence.)—Extensive experience of witness as 
a Telegraph Engineer; he is now in charge of the Post Office Southern Division, 1590- 
1593—— Official report by witness, jointly with Mr. Graves, upon the Telegraph Service, 
1594 Concurrence expressed in the evidence of Mr. Graves, 1595. 

Improvement if there were not so complete a separation between the engineering and 
commercial departments, 1596 Advantage of technical instruction of the clerks, and 
of the schools of telegraphy being utilised in this direction, 1597-1601. 

Summary of the chief causes of the increased expense of working the telegraphs since 


their transfer to the Post Office, 1602 Relative office hours under the companies 
and 
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Preece, William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
and under the Post Office; increase of expense on this score, 1602, 1614-1619. 1631— 
1636. 1672-1674 Unnecessarily large employment of manipulators as supervisors, or 
as “walking gentlemen”; good service rendered by. this class, though the number 
should be reduced, 1602. 1620-1626. ‘ 

Enhanced expense in the endeavour to attain too high an ideal in swiftness of trans- 
mission ; limited extent to which transmission might be delayed, without serious damage 
to the public, and with economical result, ©1602-1614. 1654-1663 Considerable 
expense in respect of porterage or delivery, which was formerly a source of income, 
1602. 1627-1929-——Specially heavy loss inflicted by the press arrangements, 1€o02. 


Endeavour made to occupy not more than half an hour in transmission between any 
two places in England, 1603, 1604. 1630 Allowance of 208. a day for: witness’ 
travelling expenses, 1637-1640 Probable saving of about 6,000/. a year by the pro- 
posed reduction of fifiy-eight employés, 1641-1646 ——Full occupation of the clerks’ 
time during the three busy hours of the day (from ten to one), but not subsequently ; 
obstacles, however, to any considerable reduction of clerical staff, 1648-1658. 


Room for reform in the central station, ‘as well as elsewhere, 1664, 1665 Opinion 
that the special arrangements system is an expensive luxury, 1666——Efficiency of the 
service under the Post Office, though it may not be so economical as it was under the 


companies, 1667-1671. 


* 

PRESS RATES: 

1. Explanations on the part of the Post Office as to the Rates now in force, 
and as to the System of Averages and Continuous Counting. 

Representations on the part of the Press in defence generally of the 
present Arrangements. 

3. Loss incurred by the Post Office under the present System. 

4, Exceptions taken to the foregoing Conclusion. 

5. Unfair advantage to the Provincial Press, as compared with the 
“ Times” and other London Papers, by the duplication of Original 
Matter at Cheap Rates, and by the operation of News Agencies. 

6. System of Account and Payment; Labour involved, and Amendment 
required. — 

7. Increased Amount of News now sent by Telegraph; Gross Revenue derived. 

8. Question as to much of the News transmitied at Cheap Rates being 
improperly used, or not used at all. 

9. Suggestions by the Post Office for Re-adjustment and Increase of 
Rates. 

10. Contemplated discontinuance of the System of Averages and Continuous 
Counting. 

11. Evidence in support of the principle of Remunerative Press Rates. 

12. Objections on the part of the Press to the Alterations and Increased 

Rates proposed by the Post Office. 

18. Amendment required as regards Gratuitous Messages. 

14. Speciul or Private Wires. 

15. Question of supplying News to private Persons at Press Rates. 

16. Collection and Delivery of News. 

17. Operation of former and present Rates as regards Provincial News- 


papers. 
18. System of Supply to Weekly Papers. 
19. Other Details generally. 
20. Conclusions and Recommendations of the Committee. 


1. Explanations on the part of ihe Post Office as to the Rates now in force, and 
as to the System of Averages and Continuous Counting: 


Information relative to the undue rights and privileges of the press as to the ‘trans- 
mission of-telegrams at very reduced rates, Patey 3331 et seq. Large extent to which 
news messages are sent at a charge of only 2d.each, 4b. 3332, 3333. 3340-3343- 3348 
Practice in regard to separate messages delivered at different times, by the Press 

Association or Central News, being counted together, and being charged only 1s. up to 
seventy-five words in the day, and up to 100.words in the night, 2. 3334-3330. 3348. 
3409-3413 —— Great majority of words delivered at the 2d. copy rate, as compared with 
the 1s. rate, 2b. 3383. 

Undue extension, in 1868, of the facilities formerly given to the press by the telegraph 
companies, Patey 3406-3408 Further reference to the large number of words, 
including the addresses, sent for the press at the 1s. charge, id. 3409-3413 Ex plana- 
tion of the course pursued, as regards continuous counting, when long messages are 

_ handed in at intervals, 2b. 3543-3556. 
 357- : 283 
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PRESS RATES—continued. 
1. Explanations-on thepart of the Post Office, §e.—continued. 
Relative payment to the companies and to the Post Office, for the transmission of 


press news; inaccurate statement by Mr. Saunders on this point, Patey 4900-4902. 
4996-5001 Advantage stil! possessed by Mr. Saunders on the score of averages, 7b. 


5005. 


2. Representations on the part of the Press in defence generally of the present 
Arrangements: y . 

Investigation on the part of newspaper proprietors, in 1868 as to ‘the cost of ‘trans- 
mission by ‘the companies, Taylor 3854, 3855 Careful negotiations subsequently 
with the Post Office, the latter agreéing rhat the new charges should be based upon the 
old, and that the press shonld not be iosers by the change, 2b. 3856-3862. 3874, .3875. 
3900-3902. Conclusion as to the Post Office not baving looked ito the transmission of 
mews asa source of Jarge revenue; Statement by Mr. Scudamore to this effect, 2h, 3861, 
3862 Belief as to the charges being 12 or 1g percent. higher uader the present 
system, 2), 3883-3886. ae 

Data for the conclusion that the payment to the companies was:at the vate of 2s, 7d. 
per 1,000 words, including collection as well as transmission, whilst the present payment 
is at the rate of 2s. 10d. for transmission only, Lovel/ 3934-3939 Several grounds. 
for objecting to an alteration of the system of counting and averaging, 2b. 3956-3960 
Series of conferences with the Post Office before the adoption of the system of averages, 
which has been in operation, for six years, 2b. 3956. 

Conclusion as to the news supply by the-companies. having ‘been made on the principle 
of coftinuous counting, Lovell. 4018-4021 Argument ihat the Act clearly provides for 
continuous counting ; appeal to the Jaw courts af the Act -be differently interpreted by 
the Post Office, 7b. 4n22, 4023. 

Witness, who is proprietor of the Central News Association, ‘took part in the original 
pegotiations with the Post Office, which terminated ‘in the present press tates, Saunders 
4026-4029. 4086-4089 Caleulation that the cost for labour in transmitting 1,000 


words by special wire is 1s. 6d,, 7. 4039-4043——-Great convenience of the system of 
continuous counting of different messages up ‘to seventy-five words for 1s., 7b. 4046- 
4049. 


Communications on the part of the Provincial Newspaper Society with Mr. Scuda- 
more, in i868, as to the rates for press telegrams ; eveptual agreement on the part of the 
Post Office to.the rates now in force, Harper 4156-4164. 


3. Loss incurred by the Post Office under the present System: 


Specially heavy loss inflicted by the press arrangements, Preece 1602——Un- 
remunerative character of the existing rates, Hobson 3113-3119. 

Loss of about 20j0007. by the Post Office inithe past year under the present. arrange- 
nients as to news messages; illustrations of the loss in :the:case:of Hull and other towns, 
Patey 3360-3370. 3423——- Grounds for the veonclusion that the ypresent rates for press 

“ news show a loss of about 7007, a year in the case of Hull, 2b. 3366-9369. 

Statement to the effect that the cost of the news associations’ messages is about the 
same as it was under the companies; mcreased working expenses of the Telegraph De- 
partment adverted to hereon, Patey 3452-3468 Argument that the fact of some 
telegraph offices being maintained, though they do not at present pay, is no justification 
for the non-paying rates charged for press messages, 7b.'3517-3525- 3633-3638. 

Assuniption that the statements.and figures of the Post Office are correct as to the 
loss now incurred in respect of news telegrams; witness has not examined the accounts, 
‘MM aedonald 4324. 4338-4855: 

Several omissions in Mr. Lovell’s calculations as to the relative charges and expenses 
of the companies and of the Post Office in respect of press news; large increase of cost 
since the transfer‘on the score of delivery, &c., Patey 4898, 4899 Examination in 
detail in further reference to the case of Hull, :and the actual:loss incurred in respect of 
press news; admission as to this bemg ‘an exceptional icase, 4b. 4917~4922. 5012-5015. 
5147-5! 49- 

Proportionate loss, in 1870 and in 1875, upon press news in relation to 'the quantity 
sent; much smaller loss in the former year, Patew 4934-4942 Loss ‘to ‘the Post 
Office under the system cf sending, at cheap rates, news which 1s often thrown aside, 7d. 


4945-4949. | 
4, Exceptions taken to the foregoing Conclusion: 


Opinion that the calculations of the Post Office ave founded ona wrong basis, and 
that there should be no increase of charge, Lovell’ 3932, 3933. 3942 ‘Statement pur- 
porting 
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Press RATES—continued. 
4, Exceptions-taken tothe foregoing Conclusion—eontinved: 
porting to show? that, as the special wires make a profit, the transmission of news 
generally should show’ a profit,. Lovell 3940-3945 ——Calculation to the effect that there 
is no undue: loss'om press telegrams,. as\compared with the loss on telegrams generally, 
ab. 3978-2987. 

Calculation thatithere is a profit of about 507. instead of a loss of about yool. on press 
telegrams to Hull; Saunders: 4092-4099 Belief as to'the fallacy of theofficial esti- 
mates of cost; economy with which private telegraphs may be worked, ib. 4134-4140 

Conclusion as to the rates charged by the companies having been profitable, 2b. 4145- 


4148. 


Argument that 1f the present news rates be attended’ with a loss to the Post Office, 
the press, as being of national importance and asa vehicle of education, is entitled to 
concession in the matter, Harper 4176-4181, 4188-4217. 


5. Unfair advantage to the Provincial Press, as compared with the “ Times” and 
other London Papers, by the duplication of Original Matter at Cheap Rates, 
and: bythe operation of News Agencies : 

Explanation that witness, though on the staff of the“ Times,” does not specially 
appear on behalf of that paper on tle present occasion, Macdonald 4228. 4327-433 
Way in which newspapers which receive duplicate matter at the 2d. copy rate are 

placed at amunfair advantage as compared with papers. which pay the 1s. rate, id. 

4235, 4236. 4386-4391 Tendency of the system of duplicate messages at very low 

- rates tov arrest’ the growth of special telegrams ; large and increasing revenue trom the 
latter source, 2b. 4237-4230. 4452-4455 Largely increasing revenue also from 
original telegrams, at the rate of 1s. for 100 words, 7b. 4238, 4230. 

Way in which news agencies tend to check the originality of newspapers throughout 
the country ; increase on the other hand of special telegrams and private wires, Macdo- 
nald 4240+4242. 4260-4263. 4356-4358. 4365-4371 Statement as to the Times” 
and, other papers: being hable:to excessive charge for duplicate matter under the present 
system; atimission: as to this: practice being exceptional, 2b. 4244-4247. 4372-4378. 
4386-4391. 4432- 4457-4462. 4473-4478-—— Expediency of those messages being 
clearly. marked;as, duplicates which are charged at the 2d, copy: rate, ib. 4244. 4251. 


Unfairness' when news collected at great expense by the ‘* Times” and other leading 
papers, is at once scattered all over the country for the use of local papers under a 
system of rates unremunerative to. the State, Macdonald 4248, 4249 Approval of the 
change proposed as regards duplicate messages, whereby the recipients though situated 
in different towns slrall be on the full rate; opinion moreover that all duplicate messages 
should be at the same rate as the original message, ib. 4250-4255 ——Original character 
of the “Times” news; deubtias to the 2d. rate having ever been paid, 2b. 4264, 4265. 


Examination as to the influence on public opinion by means of telegrams. under the 
present system ; responsibility of the newspaper rather than of the newsagent in the 
matter, Macdonald 4268-4284 Respects in which public opinion may not be influ- 
enced in the same way by the publication of original matter in the “ Times,” and by its 
subsequent publication in country papers, 2b. 4285-4293. 

Absence of any feeling of rivalry or jealousy between the metropolitan and provincial 
papers, Macdonaid' 4298, 4299-——Exception further taken however to the practice of 
local dissemmation of news extracted from the “ Times,” and collected by the latter at 

- great expense; 70. 4300-4310. 4318-4321. 4406-4422 Small quantity or compass 
of the news supplied by leuter as compared with that disseminated by press associa- 
tions, 1b. 4358-4365. 

More prejudicial effect of an increase of rates as regards small country papers than as 

regards the “Times,” Macdonald 4431-4435 Prejudice to the circulation of the 
» “ Times” by veason’of important news therein being promptly circulated to provincial 

towns, whereitis4ocally published before copies of tle “Times” can be received, 2b. 4436- 
- 4460. 4467-4472. 

Interference to some extent with the circulation of the second edition of the “Times” 
throughiextracts being published by the “ Echo,” &c., Macdonald 4463-4466 System 

_ of passes: by which dishonest charges:by correspondents ‘for duplicate messages may be 
checked, ib. 4473-4476. 


6. System of Account and Payment; Labour involved and Amendment required : 


Accounts entailed by certain proposils oa the part of the Central News and Press 
Associations whereby separate deliveries would be paid:for,, Patey 3348-3350 ffeavy 
‘cost entailed I the present accounts, consequent, upon the. practice . as: to, deposits or 

_ payments inadvance ; notice given to the associations on this:point, 2b. 335'1-3354- 
bie oye QQ4 Further 
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Press RATES continued. 
6. System of Account and Payment; Labour involved, §c.—continued. 


Further, reference to the prepayment in the case of press messages by means of a 
deposit, and to the accounts entailed thereby; absence of necessity for accounts if each 
message were paid for when handed in, Patey 3584-3592—— Deposit of 1,500. by the 
Press Association and of 1,000/. by the Central News, 2b. 3535-3589. 


Modification desirable and feasible so as to obviate the alleged cost of 3,000/. a year 
for Post Ojtice accounts in reference to the news associations, Lovell 3988-3990 
Facility of greatly simplifying the Post Ofiice accounts for press messages, said to’ cost 
3,000. a year; suggestions hereon, Saunders 4056-4058. 4074-4085. 

Enormous labour involved in accounting under the present arrangement with the Press 
Associations, Patey 4802, 4593 Great economy of clerical labour by the prepayment 
of each press message when handed in, 2b. 4894~4897. 


7. Increased Amount of News now sent by Telegraph; Gross Revenue derived: 


Much greater increase in the transmission of special news for particular papers than 
of ordinary news sent by the associations, Patey 3371-3376 Delivery of about 
4,000,000 words yearly in the shape of news messages, 7b. 3377 Receipt of 55,0007. 
for news messages in 1875, exclusive of 9,o00/, for private wires, ib. 3391-3397 
Sinall increase since 1873 in the annual amount paid by the Press Association, 76.4932. 


8. Question as to much of the News transmitted at Cheap Rates being improperly 
used, or not used at all: 


Numerous instances in which the news transmitted is not used by the papers; 
instances also of the news being supplied only to private subscribers and to public- 
houses, or being reserved for the proprietor of the paper, Patey 3385-3387. 3502-3508. 
3525-3642-— Large portion of special press telegrams not used, though paid for, 2. 
3535-3541. Apbipeytnet 

Statement in denial of the allegations that the news associations transmit a large 
number of useless messages to the local papers, Saunders 4059-4064 Particulars as 
to the mode of selection of the news supplied by witness’ association to the provincial 
papers, 2b. 4005-4070. 

Conclusion that the amount of press news would be much reduced if the rates were 
raised, much of the news now going into the waste paper basket, Patey 4925-4927. 
5092-5100. 


9. Suggestions by the Post Office for a Re-adjustment and Increase of Rates : 

Increase suggested in press rates, the 2d. copy rate for differeat towns being alto~ 
gether unremunerative, Hobson 2765-2768. 

Reasons for the proposal of the Post Office to limit the charge of 2d. per copy to 
hand deliveries, and to charge 1s. where the message is sent by separate wire, Patey 
3355-3359: 3371 Grounds upon which the Post Office justifies the inequality of 
charge that would apply in the case of towns having only one newspaper under the plan 
of charging 1s. for the first message, and 2d. for each subsequent message, 2b, 3388- 


30390- 


Estimated profit of about 10,0002. a year, in lieu of a loss of about 20,0007, under the 
altered system proposed by the Postmaster General, Patey 3432-3436—— Further 
suggestion that in order to cover the present loss the charge of 1s. be retained for the 
first news message, but that copies be charged at a higher rate than 2d., 7b. 3437-3451. 
5130-5136. 5150+ yh 

Important addition proposed to.be made to the present charges to the press, though 
any sweeping change is disclaimed, Patey 3610-3613 Opinion that the copy rate 
may be raised so as not to hurt the small newspapers, 2b. 4928-4930. 


Examination to the effect that the loss on the telegraph service, over and above the 
loss on the press telegrams, does not necessarily accrue upon the messages sent by the 
public, and that it is not proposed to apply the same alteration to the latter as to the 
former, Patey 5056-5081. 5146. 

Grounds for the conclusion that there is no injustice to the press in the proposal for 
an additional charge of 30,0002. out ofa total annual loss of 55,0007. now incurred, 
Blachwood 5301-5306. 5358-5362. . 


10. Contemplated discontinuance of the System of Averages and Continuous 
Counting : ; 

Notice given by the Post Office to discontinue the system of counting together, and 
also the system of averages; explanation on the latter point, Patey 3344-3347—— 
Argument on the part of the Post Office that the concessions granted to the newspapers 

: and 
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Press RATES—continued. 
10. Contemplated Discontinuance of the System of Averages, &c.—covtinued. 


and the press associations are not binding on the department, and are not laid down by 
the Act; legal opinion taken to this effect, Patey 3593-3609. 3630-3632. 

- Comment upon the course pursued by the Post Office in giving sudden notice to the 
Press Association of revision of arrangements and alteration of rates, without allowing 
time for a revision of the tariff of the association, Lovell 3964-3966. 4002, 4003. 4010- 
4017. : 

Further statement as to the Post Office having power under the Telegraph ‘Act to alter 
the arrangement with the press as to running the words together, and as to averaging; 
letter from Mr. Lovell, in October 1869, adverted to hereon, Patey 4884-4888 
teadiness of the Post Office to give facilities for trying in a court of law the question 
as to the system of counting, 2b. 5006-5011. 


11. Evidence in support of the Principle of Remunerative Press Rates: 


Conclusion as to newspapers having no yood claim to any subvention from the State 
in the shape of unremunerative rates for telegraphic news, Macdonald 4229. 4233, 4234. 
4250-4259—— Opinion that papers, if not self-supporting and independent, should not 
be allowed to influence public opinion, at a cost to the State, i). 4229 Claim of the 
press to specially low rates by reason of its using telegraphy on a very large scale, 7b. 
4230-4232. 

Absence of any such contract between the Post Office and the press as should debar 
the former from amending the Act of 1868 in the direction of remunerative rates, Mac- 
donald 4258. 4311-4317. 4456 Province of the Post Office to fix the rates at which 
press telegrams will pay, and to make the duplication of news profitable, 2b. 4266. 4322- 
4326 Doubt as to an abolition of the 2d. rate leading to the failure of any papers, ib. 
4267. 

Denial that small and struggling papers have any special claims to telegraphic news at 
unprofitable rates, Macdonald 4294-4297 Opinion that the alterations proposed by 
the Post Office as regards the press are not debarred by the preamble of the Telegraph 
‘Act, 7b. 4392-4401 ‘Further objection generally to any portion of the press being 
dependent upon a subvention from the State, 7b. 4402, 4403. 


12. Objections on the part of the Press to the Alterations and Increased Rates 
proposed by the Post Office : 


Decided objection to a fresh initial charge of 1s. for every 100 words sent to a new 
town, Taylor 3880-3882. 


Due consideration by the Press Association of the proposal of the Post Office for 
termmating the present system of counting and averaging press messages; effect thereof 
to raise the transmission charges by 338 per cent., Lovell 3917-3924 Effect of the 
proposed abandonment of the 2d. copy rate to increase the transmission charges by 
192 per cent., 2b. 3925, 3926——-Calculation that the increased rates proposed by the 
Post. Office would increase, by far more than 30,0002. the receipts for press messages, 
and are altogether excessive, 7b. 3927-3931 Increase of 30,000 /. to be derived from 
the Press Association aione by the pruposed changes, 2b. 3931. 


Explanation that the Press Association does not work for profit ; question hereon as 
to a revision of rates, so as to make them remunerative to the Post Office, Lovell 3946. 
3975-3977 Decided objection in any case to an alteration of the copy rate or uni- 
versal rate for re-transmission, 3947-3949 Way in which if the uniform system be 
abandoned the cost will fall most heavily on papers least able to bear it, 76. 3950- 
3953- 

Great difficulty in making a fresh tariff for the news supply to each town according 
to the number and class of papers, Lovell 3954, 3955- 3966 Opinion that if altera- 
tion be unavoidable the simplest and best plan is to raise the transmission rate, 2b. 3961- 
3967 Necessity of another Act being obtained if the Post Office decide on raising 
the initial message charge, ib. 4024, 4025. 

Calculation that the new rates proposed by the Post Office would increase fourfold the 
payments by the Central News Association, Saunders 4030-4033——The increase would 
fall more heavily on small than on large towns, ib. 4034, 4035 Witness’ association ° 
alone would pay 26,0007. more than at present, ib. 4036-4038. 


Harsh treatment of the press if the arrangements agreed to by the Post Office after 
full negotiation were now done away with, Saunders 4086-4091 Approval of any 
‘increase of Post Office rates being on the basis of the old charge, though witness sub- 
mits that by improved arrangements the service may be rendered profitable without any 
such increase, 7b. 4129, 4130. 4133-4147. 

Decided objection to the proposal for limiting the copy charge of 2d. to the case of 
newspapers in the same town ; respect in which witness’ paper, as being the only morn- 
‘ing daily paper in Huddersfield, would be unfairly handicapped by this alteration, Harper 
nee) ye Rr 4165 
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PRESS RATES—continued. 

12. Objections:on the part of the Press to the Alterations, §&c.—continued. 
4165-4171. 4182-4187 Injury chiefly to the smaller and poorer papers by the pro- 
posed change, Harper 4165-4 167—— Probability of the proposed alteration causing the 
stoppage of some papers, ib. 4165-——Expediency of the press having rates as low in 
proportion as the general public ; any increase should apply to the latter as weil as the 
former, th. 4210-4217...4226, 4227. . 


13. Amendment required as regards Gratuitous Messages: 


Way in which, under the plan of dividing messages, there is a large number of 
gratuitous transmissions, resulting in heavy loss. to the Post Office; approval of every 
message being charged, so that this loss may be obviated, Saunders 4048-4052. 
4120. j 


Large loss by gratuitous messages, especially in the case of sporting messages ; amend- 
ment required in this respect, Putey 4889-4891. 


14, Special or Private Wires.: 


Payment of 5001. a year by each of the nineteen newspapers having a special wire’; 
increasing demand for special wires, Patey 3377-3381—— Satisfaction expressed with 
the charge of 500 /. a year fora private wire ; considerable profit derived, tb. 3424, 3425. 
3469-3480—— Objection to its belng allowable to use for a second paper news sent along 
a special wire, 2b. 3509-3516. 

Advantages to the press as regards the charge for special wires since the transfer to 
the Post Office, Taylor 3865-3873 Increase of revenue by an increase of facilities 
to the press in the shape of private wires, Harper 4208, 4209. 

Injury to the smaller papers if the press were free to put up private wires, Patey 4916. 


15., Question of supplying News to private Persons at Press Rates: 


Opinion that it should be allowable to send special. news services.to private indi- 
: viduals; profit to the Post Office at a charge of 2d. each additional copy, Saunders 
4100-4195. 4118 Important profit to the Post Office by sending news to private 
persons as well as to clubs and news rooms, 7b. 4118. . 
Dissent from the view that the Post Office would benefit by supplying to private 
persons at press rates, Patey 4914—Confusion. apprehended by applying the service 
system to private messages, 7b. 4931. 


16. Collection and Delivery of News: 


Inexpediency of a system of Government .collection of news for transmission by tele- 
graph, Patey 3528, 3529 ——Average of about 1 d. per message as the cost of delivery); 
fallacy cf a statement that in certain cases the delivery costs nothing, 7b. 3565-3572. 
3720-3724 Exceptional circumstances under which some newspapers have not been 
allowed to send for their messages, 2b. 3573-8681. 


Room for economy as regards the expenses of delivery of press news under the Post 
Office, Taylor 3876-3879 Great improvement by the duty of collection being 
severed from the duty of transmission, 7. 3889-3891. 


Explanation of the working of the service system as regards the delivery of news to 
the Post Office for transmission to various addresses; great economy of Jabour under 
this system, Saunders 4044, 4045—— Suggestions whereby the Post Office might be 
saved much time and touble now incurred in sending’ several reports of the same public 

--speech.or important event ; way in which the department might collect the news on these 
occasions, 2b. 4116, 4117. 4131-4133. i 

Small reduction of messengers feasible if the papers collected their own news at the 
place of delivery, Patey 4911, 4912 Further disapproval of the Post Office being the 
collector uf news for transmission, 7b. 4915. 


17. Operation of former and present Rates as regards Provincial Newspapers: — 


As proprietor of the “ Manchester Guardian ” witness submits sundry details relative to 
the system and cost of obtaining news for the provincial papers when the telegraphs were 
in the hands of the companies, Taylor 3834-3851 Since the transfer to the Post 
Office there has been a great development as regards press news, and.a decided increase 
of facilities in several respects, 2b. 3863-3873. 3889-3899—— Under the companies a 
‘short message would have counted as a whole one, 2b. 3892-3894. 

- Respects in which the London newspapers are less affected than provincial papers by 
the change in the tariff; probability of the former being favourable to.an increase of 


rates, Saunders 4112=4115—— Decided improvement. in the provincial papers since the 
introduction of the news rate; prejudice to the public by raising the rate, 7b. 4149- 
‘4161. 


Considerable. delay and injury as regards newspapers in small towns, owing to the 
: " sysiem 
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Press RATES—continued, 

17. Operation of former and present Rates, §c.—-—-continued. 

__ system of re-transmission of news from the great centres, such as Manchester, Flarper 
4172-4175. 4183-4185. 

Great development of the provincial press by the postal telegraph; other causes in 
operation, Macdonald 4243. 4369-4371. 4379, 4380. 4423-4430. 
18. Sytsem of Supply to Weekly Papers: 

- Loss of revenue by the Post Office in limiting the days of supply to weekly news- 
papers, Saunders 4141-4144 Prejudicial effect as regards weekly newspapers, by the 
mregularity mu getting the latest news, Harper 4168, 4169. 4194-4197 --—Twofold 
complaints: by weekly newspapers. as to the present arrangements, 2b. 4218-4225. 

Reasons for stopping the supplies to weekly newspapers, except on the day before 
publication, Patey 4909. 4943, 4944. 


19. Other Detatis generally : 

Want of efficient clerks forthe transmission of news at such large offices as Glasgow, 
Johnston 1804-1807. 1864——More numerous addresses in the case of press messages 
than of ordinary messages, Baines 2042-2045 Practice as to refusing special 
messages of 200 words or more unless notice has been given, Patey 3557-3564. 

Suggestion that news might be transmitted so as to afford less break to the ordinary 
service of the telegraphs, Taylor 3887 Economy secured by means of a certain instru- 
ment in the transmission of the same message to numerous addresses, 7b. 3903-3910. 

_ Few complaints made as to the mode of transmission of news, Patey 4910 
Objection to the transmission of news at intervals, so that there may be less break in the 
service, 7b. 4913 Instances of newspapers having been asked to make up the loss 
incurred through keeping offices open for them beyond the usual hours, 2b. 5003, 5004. 


Paper submitted by Mr. Saunders containing details relative to the messages sent by 
the “ Central News ” on the 22nd May 1876, App. 254-256. 


20.. Conclusions and Recommendations: of the Committee : 


Consideration of the evidence upon the question of increased rates for the transmisfion 

of news ; that is, by charging 1 s. for seventy-five or one hunared words, for each sepa- 

_ rate town, and by limiting the 2d.copy rate to copies delivered by hand in the same 
town, Rep. x———Question as to aloss of 20,000 7. a year being really incurred in the 
transmission of news from news associations, 2b.—--Conclusion that the copy rate should 
be increased so as to cover any deficiency in the service, 2b. 

Objection to the proposal for charging full. rates for each separate transmission, 
Rep. x.——Obvious reasons why the: pmess news should not. be considered a source of 
revenue to the same extent: as private messages, 2). Conclusion favourable to an 
alteration in the system of counting; relief thereby to the Post Office, 2d. 


See also: Clubs: Hotels.and. Public Houses. | Working, Men’s Clubs. 


Priority (Transmission.of Messages). Evidence favourable generally to express rates for 
express messages, or special facilities ; that is, where priority is given, Hobson 2773, 2774. 
2811-2826. 2873-2880. 2906-2913. 2948-2950. 3072, 3073 Explanation of the 
working of a priority system in connection with the Baines machine, 7b. 2864- 
2860, 

Objection to the suggestion that there be an extra payment for priority, Johnston 4646, 
4647. 4668. 

Private Property ( Erection:of Telegraphs)., Difficulty in some cases as. regards the erection 

of telegraphs on. private property ; a compulsory power in the matter is hardly required, 
_ Ratey 4982-4995. 

Private Wires. Decision by the surveyor of private wires of all applications for private 
wires ; that is, subject to reference to the secretery when necessary, Patey 566-572 

.’ Increasing applications:for private wires ; profit derived, 2b. 573-575 Less increase of 
late'as the business: has not been pushed, 20. 573, 574- 663-665. 

Satisfactory receipts from private wires, of which there are many in the large towns» 
Winter 360, 861 ——Rental charged by the Post Office for private wires erected and 
“maintained for individuals; profit calculated upon, Graves 1431-1434-—— Reference to 
witness of complaints as to private wires in his division, 2b. 1463 Origination and 
supervision of private: wires, adverted to; these are not in witness’ department, Stow 
3296-3300. 
Explanation as to the Telegraph Department refusing to give special wires for six 
“months, though a considerable: profit accrues from this. source, Patey 3469-3501 
Further statement. as to the amount: of gaim to the department.iv respect of the annual 
-ehargerof 500 1. for each special wire, ib. 3614-3623—— Higher charge by the companies 
357° RR2 than 
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Private Wires—continued. 
than by the Post Office for special wires, Patey 3615—— Reduced profit from special 
wires if maintenance and way leave were charged, 7, 4899. 5101, 5102. 
Consolidation contemplated as regards the private wire branch of the Post Office, 
Rep. iii. 
See also Press Rates, 14. 


Prussia. See Germany. 


Public, The. Great increase since 1871 in the public demand for telegraphic facilities, 
Saunders 4121-4128. 

Primary object in the administration of the telegraphs to provide for the national con- 
venience, the question of revenue being in a sense a secondary consideration, Blackwood 
5395-5311. 

See also Press Rates. Rates. 


Punching (Automatic Instruments). Doubt as to the expediency of entrusting to men at a 
reduced scale of payment the work of punching in connection with the automatic instru- 


ments, Graves 1549-1554. 


R, 


Race and Coursing Telegrams. Numerous race and coursing meetings attended by the 
special staff; considerable number of separate grand stand offices, Johnston 1677, 1678. 
1684—1688—— Large quantity of work done in the St. Leger day by the special staff, as 
compared with the work done in the ordinary offices, 2b. 1696 Much smaller number 
of press messages at race meetings than of public messages, zd. 1766. 1791-1798. 

Higher rate proposed for racing telegrams as well as Stock Exchange telegrams, there 
being special facilities in each case, Hobson 2896-2900. , : 

Illustration, of the very small receipt when numerous race messages are sent under the 
present system of charge, Patey 3343--— Profit from racing telegrams, except when they 
are sent at press rates, 7b. 3414, 29415. 3419-3421. 

Apprehended falling offin the number of racing messages if the tariff were increased, 
Johnston 4641-4645——Precisely similar mode of delivery of sporting and press mes- 
sages, Patey 4933. 

Return showing the amount. of business done by the special staff at race and coursing 
‘meetings in 1875, App. 259- 


Railway Companies (Outstading Claims). Statement as to the Post Office not being 
responsible for the delay in settling the outstanding claims of railway companies, Black- 
wood 5312-5319. 5390-5392. 

Railway Station Offices, and Railway Messages. Arrangement as to the payment by the 
Post Office of a commission of 3 d. on every message sent to a railway station; sugges- 
tion made for an increased charge of 3d. for such messages, Tilley 154-160 Steps 
being taken to reduce the number of railway station offices, ib. 159. 278-280 Respon- 
sibility of the Postmaster General for a letter to the Treasury in December 1875, pro- 
posing among other matters that a charge of 3d. be made for telegrams deposited at 
railway stations, 7b. 252-277. 

Indirect control of the Post Office over the working of the railway telegraph offices, 
Patey 424, 425 Commissicn paid to the companies on messages dealt with by them ; 
that is, according to the service rendered in each case, Winter 935-938. 


Instances of obstructive action on the part of railway companies, so that it has been 
almost forced upon the Post Office to closé some offices on railways; prospect of these 
difficulties. passing away, Graves 1346, 1347. 1451-1453——-Expediency of some 

_ Te-arrangement whereby railway messages should be paid for, Hobson 2763, 2764. 
Considerable abuse under the obligation of sending messages for certain railway com- . 
panies ; expediency of this privilege being bought up, Patey 3677-3693—— Grounds for 
. the recommendation that 3 d. extra be charged for every message taken ona railway ; loss 
_ now incurred in respect of such messages, 2b. 3694-3704. 3737- 3760-3781 —— Large 
. portion of the railway messages not necessitated by the increase of traffic, 7b. 3760- 
3764. 

Considerable value of the messages sent for railway companies, Blackwood 5275 —— 
Increase of revenue expected from a higher rate for messages from railway stations ; 
reason for a higher rate, ib. 5278. 5370, 5371+ 5404-5410. 

Return showing the names of railway stations closed for the transaction of public 
telegraph business in the year 1875-76, and the reasons for closing, App. 267, 268... 

Grounds 
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Railway Station Offices, and Railway Messages—continued. 


Grounds for doubting the pohcy of the proposal for an increased charge of 3d. on 
messages handed in at offices of railway stations, Rep. ix. 


Railways( Government Posts and Wires.) Means of identifying in most cases the Government 
wires on railways, Winter 751-755——More definite powers desirable upon the subject 
of remova! of wires from railways, 2b. 773-775—-—Conditions required in the case of 
posts and wires, fcr telegraph and postal purposes, and for railway purposes respectively, 
ib. 776-7738 Explanation that no wires are used in common by the companies and 
the Post Office, i. 931-934. 


Satisfactory action generally of the railway companies as to the repair of wires, which 
they are under contract to maintain, Graves 1446-1450. 


RATES: 


1. Question of a Sixpenny or: Ninepenny Rate. 

- Question of a Penny Rate for euch Word. 

. Question of Deferred and Express Messages at different Rates. 

- Question of restricting the Addresses in connection with the Shilling Rate. 
5. Proposals on the part of the Post Office. 

6. Conclusions of the Committee. 


ab © bb 


1. Question of u Stxpenny or Ninepenny Rate: 


Very little prospect of a sixpenny rate unless the cost of working be greatly reduced, 
_ Baines 1915, 1916. 1978, 1979-—Prospect of reduction to a rate of gd. as producing 
a large accession of business, 7b. 1945-1947—-—-Doubt as to its being feasible to adopt 
_ a sixpenny rate in large towns by means ofimproved communication between the district 
offices, 2b. 1983-1987—-— Doubt also as to a sixpenny rate being rendered profitable in 
large towns by a further extension of the pneumatic system, 7b. 1988-19902——Great 
increase of messages when the rate was reduced to one shilling, including delivery, 7. 
2027-2036. ; 
Proposition for a system of sixpenny messages, limited to twelve words, including 
address; very large increase of local messages and of revenue expected from this 
reduction, Robson 2752-2754. 2759-2762. 2779-2788, 2820, 2821. 2870-2876. 2914— 
2921. 2045-2647 Very tew of the existing one shilling messages which would be 
sent at the sixpenny rate; improbability of cyphers being used under a reduced rate, 7d. 
2847-2858. 2890-2892 Grounds for objecting to a proposal that the rate be six- 
pence for all messages except for those during the busy hours of the day, id. 2902-2905. 


2922, 2923. 2951, 2952. 

Conclusion that a reduction of the charge for telegrams to Gd. is not expedient, 
and would entail a material loss of net revenue, Beaufort 3134-3145 Grounds for 
objecting to a rate of 6d. for twelve words, Patey 3641-3654. 3664-3676 Deubt 
as to the expediency of twelve-word messages for 6d., including the addresses; loss of 
revenue thereby unless double rates were charged for Stock Exchange and racing 
telegrams, Johnston 4633-4638. 4649. 

Advantage of a system of ten-word telegrams, the address of the sender being 
omitted ; economy of staff thereby, Montefiore 4763-4766—— Large increase of domestic 
telegrams if there were a sixpenny rate, 7b. 4780. 

Apprehended loss to the revenue by a system of ten or twelve words for 6 d., even if 
confined to the large towns, Patey 4952-4957- 


2. Question of a Penny Rate for each Word: 


Objection by the Post Office to a uniform rate of a penny per word as largely 
increasing the expense to the public, Patey 3639, 3640. 


8. Question of Deferred and Express Messages at different Rates : 
Evidence adverse to the proposition that messages be separated into two classes, swift 


and slow, and that the latter class be charged a’ reduced rate; time occupied in postal. 
communication between distant. towns and London adverted to hereon, Baines 2006— 


2041. 


Suggestions for a system of express messages at an enhanced rate, Hobson 2773, 2774. 
2811-2826. 2864-2869. 2873-2880. 2906-2913. 2948-2950. 3072, 3073 Objection to 
the foregoing proposition, Johnston 4646, 4647. 4668-——Various charges in the. postal 
service according to the facilities given, witness submitting that this should apply. also to 

the telegraph service, Hobson 2798, 2799. 2873-2881 Large number of persons who use 
“the telegraph without requiring speedy transmission, 7b. 2827. 2913———Grounds for 
objecting to a system of deterred messages at a reduced rate; expected loss of revenue, 
--ab. 3074-3082. 1) Jo.¥i8) jes 
~-~Explanations in detail in support of witness’ plan for a system of deferred messages at 
--a reduced rate 3 increase of revenue expected therefrom, Webber 4670-4672. 
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RATES—continued. & 
4. Question of restricting the Addresses in connection with the Shilling Rate: 


Evidence favourable to limitation as recards the words in the addresses, Hobson 2749- 
2751. 2799-2788.. 2914-2921. 2945-2947. 3090-3092; Beaufort 3146, 3147; Johnston 
4627-4632. 4639, 4640. 4650-4652. 

Suggestion that the 1s, rate should embrace twenty-four words, including the address, 
and that above twenty-four words there be an additional charge of 9d. for every six 
words, Hobson 2755-2768. 2919-2921——Advantage of an alternative plan of charging 
1s. for twenty-four or twenty-five words, including addresses, Johnston 4639. 


5. Proposals on the part of the Post Office : 


Summary of the alterations and new charges proposed by the Postmaster General in 
his letter to the Treasury of 23rd December 1875; Putey 3326-3330. 


Conclusion that the increased rates proposed in certain directions will not practically 
interfere with the public convenience, nor decrease the number of messages, Blackmood 
§338-5342—— Dissent from the view that uniformity of charge under different circum- 
stances should be strictly adhered to, ib. 5396-5403. 


6. Conclusions of the Committee ; 

Claim of the public, under the preamble. of the ‘Telegraph Act, to “ a cheaper, more 
widely extended, and more expeditious system of telegraphy,” Rep. viii—— Disapproval 
of the recommendation by the Treasury Committee in 1875 for a tariff at 1d. per 
word, 2b. 

Reference to the proposals of Major Webber for a system of deferred messages, and to 
these of Mr. Hobson for twelve-word messages at 6d., as well worthy of consideration, 
Rep. viii, ix Conclusion unfavourable to the proposal for augmented rates for express 
messages, 2b. 1x In view of the present condition of telegraph revenue the Committee 
do not recommend a general 6 d. rate for loca! telegrams, 7b. 

See also Addresses. Australia, 2. India. Night Mes;ages. ~~. Press Rates. 

Railway Station Offices, and Railway Messages. Receipts for Messages. epe- 
tition Messages. Revenue. Sunday Messages. — 


Receipts for Messages. Doubt as to the public caring in large numbers to pay 1 d. fora 
receipt for each message handed in, Hobson 2957-2959 Preference for a charge: of 
2d.instead of 1 d. for receipts for messages, Blackwood 5416-5419. 


Repetition Messages. Facility of supplying repetition messages at a lower rate than 1 s.; 

- few such messages, though they may now be sent for 6d., Baines 1980-1982. 2022- 
2026 Little if any increase of revenue by reducing the charge for repeat messages, 
Hobson 2960-2962. 


Reporting (Transmission of News).. Explanation that the work of reporting is never under- 
taken by the Post Office, Johnston 1761, 1762. ; 


Reports and Forms. Discretion exercised by the divisional engineers, but not by the 
lower class of officers, upon the question of reporting to those above them ; reliance of 
the Secretary upon the reports which come to him from the divisional engineers, Tilley 
g7—-101. 

Duplication -of work in there being so many grades under the engineer-in-chief, 
Winter728, 729 Various classes of officers now reporting to the class above them ; 
room for simplification in this respect, id, &71-877———Objection to a monthly summary 
of the reports of the divisional engineers, 7b. 964-970 More. office routine generaily 
than under the companies, 7b. 1083, 1084. i 


Report by witness to the engineer-in-chief on ordinary engineering business, whilst on 
certain special matters he reports to the Secretary, Graves 1210, 1211. 

Several respects in which there is necessarily more routine since the transfer from the 
companies,, Blackwood 5167 Limited extent to which witness sees. room for curtail- 
ment of reports and forms, 2d. 51638-5170. 

Unnecessary complexity and duplication in reports and accounts, owing to the present 
cumbrous organisation, Rep. iv, v. 

See also Accounts. 

Resignations of Staff. Statement as to the number of clerks and boys who leave the ser- 
vice; pay of the latter adverted to hereon, Patey 620-621 Frequent changes among 
the junior clerks; large proportion of inexperienced clerks, Graves 1566-1570 

‘ ‘Numerous resignations of both male and female clerks; causes which operate in each 

‘ease, Fischer 2166-2173. 2314-2316, 2331, 2332. 


Responsibility. Responsibility of witness, as Secretary of the Post Office, for the adminis- 
tration of the Telegraph Department (exclusive of finance), Tilley 1-4. 162-167—— 
Responsible duties of Mr. Patey, principal clerk at the head of the department, 7b. 7-22. 
179-197- 

ins Explanation 
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_ Explanation ‘of the duties devolving on each of the six principal clerks in the Post 
Office; similar responsibility of these clerks im their several departments, Tilley 184- 


Responsibility of witness, as Financial Secretary of the Post Office, for the general 
supervision of the financial arrangements in the Telegraph Department, Blackwood 5158, 
6159- 
See also Organisation. 


Re-transmission of Messages (Towns), Simplification in. large towns by sending all messages 
to a.central station for re-transmission, Von Chauvin 2641, 2652 dvantage in large 
towns like Glasgow of direct transmission of local messages to the head office, and of 
re-transmission, Hobson 2926-2938. See also London. Manchester. 


Revenue, Various directions in which the revenue from the telegraphs might be increased, 
witness calculating that the gross revenue would be increased six per cent, by his 
suggestions ; small increase of working expenses, Hobson 2777, 2778. 2881-2889. 


Rapid decrease in the number of non-paying offices, Pautey 3521, 3522. 3633, 3634 
——Pressure by the Treasury upon the Post Office to make the Telegraph Department 
a source of revenue instead of a loss; reference hereon to the preamble of the Act of 
1868, and the question of facilities to the public, 2b. 3783. 3795-3798. 3827-3833. 

Statement as to the telegraphs not having been transferred to the Post Office for the 
purpose of raising the rates, Johnston 4639. 4669. 

Relative annual increase of working expenses and of revenue from 1869-70 to 1875-76 ; 
surplus applicable towards the payment of interest, Blackwood 5247-5249. 5261-5269 
Several sources whence it is hoped to obtain increased revenue, the total being 
estimated at 59,000/.; ib. 5278, 5279 Estimated profit.of two and.a-half per cent. in 

1875-76 on the capital raised; that is, the account being prepared on commercial 
\ principles, ib. 5288. 

Prospect of the telegraph service soon showivg satisfactory financial results, if the 
‘accounts be properly prepared and certain increased rates be allowed, Blackwood 5409. 
‘ B410. 6425 Further statement as to the net revenue being now equal to about. two 

and a-half per cent. upon the capital, taking the latter at 10,000,000 1., 2b. 5436-5444. 


Working Account and Profit and Loss Account for 1875-76, with explanations 
thereon, Lv. p. 243, 244. 

_ Increase in the number of messages from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000 since the transfer 
to the State, Rep. xi. Conclusion that the true method of making the Telegraph 
Department remunerative is to be sought in an increase of facilities and a diminution of 
charges, 7d. 


Annual increase since 1869-70, the present increase being about ten per cent. per 
_ annum, Rep. xil Probable insufficiency of six years’ experience, in order to estimate 
the permanent financial position of the State telegraphs, 7——Much better result 
_ shown according to ap account prepared on the commercial principle, 7}. xii, xiii. 
See also Government Messages. Interest on Capital. Press Rates. Private 
Wires. Rates. Working Expenses. 


Robinson, Colonel Daniel George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness'as 
Director of Indian Telegraphs since July 1865; 4479, 4480 Great improvement 
since the direction of the Indian Telegraphs has been (as suggested by witness) centralised 
at Calcutta, and’ the superintendents brought into direct: communication with witness, 

 4481—4487--— Satisfactory arrangement whereby the assistant superintendents and sub- 
divisional officers account for all the expenditure upon their sub-divisions ; much larger 
powers of the superintendents as to expenditure than of the officials in this country, 4488- 
4493- 

Division of the accounts into two classes, personal and material; simplification made 
as far as possible, 4494-4407 Particulars relative to the staff of signallers, their mode 
of appointment, and the excellent qualifications secured, 4498-4508 Advantage in 
the signallers having technical knowledge of their instruments ; prizes offered for this 
ae 4498-4502. 4506-4508. 4580-4583 Improvement if the telegraph clerks in 

England were technically qualified, 4509, 4510. 

Duties of the check office in reference to the accounts, charges, &c., 4511: In- 

formation relative to the inspectors, assistant superintendents, and other employés, with 

“ reference to the pay of each class, 4513-4523——- Details in connection with the employ- 

~~ ment of soldiers in the department, and the advantages secured thereby, 4524-4527. 

4664~4578—— Grounds upon which it was decided not to combine the Telegraph De- 

partment in India with the Post Office; conclusion adverse to:such, combination in this 

country, 4528-4531. 

~. . Reduced rates for press messages; absence of duplicate messages, 4532, 4533 

“Double charge for night and Sunday messages, 4534-4537 Similar rate paid by 
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Robinson, Colonel Daniel George. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Government as by the general public, 4538-4540 Practice of giving receipts for tele- 
grams ; advantage thereof, 4541. 4560-4563 ——Increasing revenue, whilst the expense 
of the signalling establishment have diminished ; prospect of the working expenses being 
covered in a few years, 4542, 4543- 4550-4556. 4579-4583—-—-Practice as to inter- 
national rates; clear net revenue from this source, 4544, 4545. 4559- 


Government control over all the telegraphs in India, 4546-4549——Receipt of about 
25,0001. for Government messages, the total receipt being about 220,0001.; 4557-4559 
Particulars relative tothe instruments used, and the language in which messages 
are transmitted ; facility on the latter score, 4584-4595——Total mileage of line, and 
total capital involved, 4599, 4600o——Alteration from time to time in the rate of charge, 
the present charge being one rupee for six words, with addresses free ; control exercised 
on the latter point, 4601-4621. 


Royal Engineers. See Eastern Division. Military Telegraphists. 


S. 


Salaries. Much larger charge incurred in respect of salaries in the traffic department than 
in the engineering department, Zilley 55, 55-—-—-Defence of the present system of salaries 
as regards the Jarger proportion of highly paid clerks in London than in the provinces, 
ab. 119-121. 161. 


Saturday Messages. Numerous messages in the forenoon, but not the afternoon of Satur- 
day, Baines 1999. : 


Saunders, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Proprietor of the Central News 
Association; took part in the original negotiations with the Post Office, which termi- 
nated in-the present press rates, 4026-4029. 4086-4089——Calculates that the new 
rates proposed by the Post Office would increase four-fold the payments by the associa- 
tion, 4030-4033-——The increase would fall more heavily on small than on large towns, 
4034, 4035 Witness’ association alone would pay 26,0002. more than at present, 
4036-4038, 

Calculation’ that the cost-for labour in transmitting 1,000 words by special wire is 
1s. 6d.3 4039-4043——Explanation of the working of the service system as regards the 
delivery of news to the Post Office for transmission to various addresses; great economy 
of labour under this system, 4044, 4045———Great convenience of the system of con- 
tinuous counting of different messages up to seventy-five words for 1s. ; 4046-4049—— 
Way in which, under the plan of dividing messages, there is a large number of gratuitous 
transmissions, resulting in heavy loss to the Post Office; approval of every message 
being charged, so that this loss may be obviated, 4048-4052. 4120. 


Decided loss to the Post Office by not sending news messages to hotels and public- 
houses at a charge of 2d.; 4053-4055. 4106-4110——Facility of greatly simplifying 
the Post Office accounts for press messages, ‘said to cost 3,000/. a year; suggestions 
hereon, 4056-4058. 4074-4085 Statement in denial of the allegation that the news 
associations transmit a large number of useless messages to the local papers, 4059-4064 
--—Particulars as to the mode of selection of the news supplied by witness’ associa- 
tion to the provincial papers, 4065-4070——Absence of charge for the addresses, 4071— 
4973- 

Harsh treatmert of the press if the arrangements agreed to by the Post Office, after 
full negotiation, were now done away with, 4086-4091——Calculation that there is a 
profit of about 50/., instead of a loss of about 700/., on press telegrams to Hull, 4092- 
4099—~—Opinion that it should be allowable to send special news services to private 
individuals ; profit to the Post Office at a charge of 2d. for each additional copy, 4100- 
4105. 4118——Great increase of complaints from hotels, &c., since the messages have 
been sent to the separate addresses; very few complaints under the service system, 
4111. 


Respects in which the London newspapers are less affected than provincial papers by 
the proposed change jn the tariff; probability of the former being favourable to an 
increase of rates, 4112-4115——Suggestion whereby the Post Office might be saved 
much time and trouble now incurred in sending several reports of the same public speech 
or important event; way in which the department might collect the news on these occa- 
sions, 4116, 4117. 4131-4133——Important profit to the Post Office by sending news to 
private persous, as well as to clubs and news rooms, 4118——Difficulty as regards news 
for working men’s clubs, which meet only in the evening, 4119. 

Great increase, since 1871, in the public demand for telegraphic facilities, 4121-4228 
——Approval of any increase of Post Office rates being on the basis of the old charge, 
though witness submits that by improved arrangements the service may be rendered 

profitable 
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Saunders, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


- profitable without any increase, 4129, 4130. 4133-4147—-—Belief as to the fallacy 

_ of the official estimates of cost ; economy with which private telegraphs may be worked, 
4134-4140. 

~- Loss of revenue by the Post Office in restricting the days of supply to weekly news- 
papers, 4141-4144—-—Conclusion as to the rates charged by the companies having been 
profitable, 4145-4148——Decided improvement in the provincial papers since the intro- 
duction of the news rate; prejudice to the public by raising the rate, 4149-4151. 


SCHOOLS (TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION): 


Objection to dispensing at present with the School of Telegraphy, Tilley 149-153—~— 

_ Very deficient knowledge of the telegraphists who come out of the schools of instruction, 

Graves 1281-1289——Advantage of technical instruction of the clerks, and of the 
schools of telegraphy being utilised in this direction, Preece 1597-1601. 


_ Establishment of telegraphic schools in several large towns, as well as in London, the 
latter containing twenty male and thirty female pupils; extent of supervision exercised 
_ by witness, Johnston 1707-1709. 1775-1778——Particulars relative to the instruction 
“given in the schools; suggestions hereon for an improved and extended system of 
technical instruction, 7b. 1710-1722. 1782-1792. 1851-1855——-Difficulty in imparting 
scientific instruction’to female pupils, 2b, 1713-1717. ; 
Difficulty in making an efficient telegraph clerk in one of the schools; character of 
the supervision and teaching adverted to hereon, Johnston 1739, 1740. 1775-1789. 1853 
——Total of 160 pupils in the schools in November 1875, ib. 1779——Gratuitous 
teaching of the pupils, 2d. 1780, 1781. 


Explanation relative to the staff of the London School of Telegrapby, and the travelling 


expenses of the instructors of the local schools, Johnston 1818-1831——Origin of the 
establishment of ihe schools, 7b. 1832, 1833——Probable disadvantage through the 
standard of efficiency on admission having been lowered, id. 1834——Doubt as to 


the proportion of pupils in the schools who pass into the service, 2b. 1849, 1850—— 
Difficulty as to the eflicient instruction of boys in the schools, as they do not stay long 
enough, 2b. 1853. 1856, 1857. 

System of examination papers, by which the supervisor of telegraph schools, as in the 
North Wales District, arrives at the degree of proficiéncy of the students, Godby 3203- 
3205. 

Return handed in by Mr. Johnston showing the average cost of persons instructed in 
the London Schools of Telegraphy, App. 257. 


Return showing the number of persons instructed in telegraphy during the year 1876 ; 
also the number appointed, &c., App. 260. 


Merely empirical character of the instruction given in the schools of telegraphy under 
the Post Office; great reform required in this respect, Rep. vi——Suggestion that the 
superintendence of the schvols be transferred to an electrician, appointed for this and 


other purposes, 20. vii. | 


Seudamore, Mr. Personal responsibility on which Mr. Scudamore acted in telegraph 
matters, Tilley 5, 6 Full financial responsibility of the Postmaster General in the 
time of Mr. Scudamore, as well as at present, 2b. 107, 108. 


Simmons, Lieutenant General Sir John Lintorn A., R.E., K.cC.B. (Analysis of his Eyi- 
dence. )—Representation by witness of the War Office upon the question of the employ- 
ment of the Royal Engineers in telegraphy, 2333, 2334 Long military experience of 
witness ; conclusion that the telegraph has become an essential in war, 2335-2337- 2356 

Statement showing the great value of the telegraph during the Ashanti war; very 

insufficient staff then employed on the telegraphs, 2337, 2338. 2374. 


Extent to which instruction in telegraphy is now given in the Royal Engineers; in- 
adequate provision in the event of war, 2339, 2340-——I mportance of sufficient facilities 
being given by the Post Office for the special training of an adequate number of Royal 

Engineers, as. a reserve available for war, 2340, 2341. 2356-2359. 2358, 2369. 

Special facilities in France for the transfer of trained telegraphists to the army in the 
event of war ; provision as to military discipline, 2342, 2343--—Difficulty upon the ques- 
tion of civilian telegraphists under the Post Office in this country being subjected to 
military discipline, 2344. 2368—— Large supply of trained telegraphists in Germany who 
have been subjected to military discipline, 2345, 2346. 

‘Explanation in reference to certain recommendations for the enlistment of telegraph 
messenger boys, and their subsequent training under the Post Office; useful reserve for 
‘the army by these proposals, 2347-2349. 2369——Advantage in men from the Engineers 

“serving in districts entirely under their own officers, instead of being scattered over the 
districts generally, 2350, 2351. 
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Simmons, Lieut. Gen. Sir J. L.A, R.E., K.C.B. (Analysis of his: Evidence)—continued: 


Examination relative to. communications between the War Office and Post Office)in 
1869-71 upon the question of employing Royal Engineers in the telegraph service ; 
stipulations as regards pay, military service, &c., 2352-2364. 23'70-2384——-Due incen- 
tive to Engineers in the telegraph service to discharge their duties efficiently; full con- 
fidence to be placed in them, 2362-2365-——Value of the employment of. soldiers as: a 
check upon strikes, 2366——Objection. to civilian telegraphists in the event of an in- 
vasion, 2368, 

Conclusion as to the economy to the Post Office by an extended employment of Engi- 
neers, and by the arrangement proposed in 1870 as to pay ; nor should,there have been 
any jealousy on the part of the civilian staff, 2370-2376 Advantage by the employ- 
ment of Engineers in telegraphic construction in the Highlands, 23'76-2378—— I mport- 
ance attached by Lord. Cardwell in 1871 to military discipline in the case of Engineers 
in the telegraph service, and to. the men being brought together in districts embracing 
the more important military stations, 2379-2384. 

Economy by the telegraph stores being available for military purposes in the event,of 
war, 2382———Effectual use of the telegraph by the German army during the siege of 
Paris, 2385 Cost of about 14,000 Z. for the telegraphs, &c. laid down by the Germans 
during the war with Denmark, 7%.——Few men from the Engineers trained as manipu- 
ators by the Post Office, 2386. 

Strong representations on the part of the War Office in 1875 as to the expediency of 
an extended employment of Royal Engineers in the telegraph department; suggestions 
on the other hand by the Postmaster General for a withdrawal of the small force em- 
ployed, 2387-2395——Statement as to the Engineers under the Post Office receiving 
working pay as well as daily pay, the two amountiug to more than the pay of civilians, 
2396-2308. 


Sinking #und.. System of sinking fund-for the reduction of debt; statement: hereon as:to 
the surplus: being applied twice over, Blackwood 5249-5256. 1 
Comments in letter from Sir William Anderson upon the sinking fund sections of the 
Telegraph Money Acts, App. 266. 
Skilled Labour. Advantage of skilled rather than unskilled labour for the repair of wires, 
&e.,, Graves 1382-1391.—— See also Linemen. Military Telegraphists.. 


SPECIAL STAFF: 

Usefal work hitherto done by the special staff; this staff might perhaps be consolidated 
with the central office, or with the Intelligence Department, Tilley 137. 331, 332 
Question whether there should not, be further diminution of the practice of sending the 
special staff to distant places, 7b. 138-140-——Employment, of twenty clerks, in the 
Special arrangement department, chiefly for race meetings; re-arrangement contem- 
plated as regards the service, Patey 576-582. 

Good reason for the creation of the special staff, which has: done valuable service, 
Graves 1275, 1276——Respects in which the special staff as now managed does not in 
all cases promote efficiency, 2b. 1276-1280. 1290, 1291——-Cost of about 9,000 l. for the 
special arrangements staff; profitable cecupation of the staff at race meetings, &c.,.2b, 
1440-1444. 

Opinion that the special arrangements system is an expensive luxury, Preece 1666. 

Particulars relative to the duties of the special staff and. the functions. of witness. as 
Contioller, Johnston. 1677--1684.1723-1726——Somewhat similar duties discharged by 
the relief staff under the companies as by the special staff, ib. 1680-1682 Grounds 
for the conclusion that the special staff system is a necessity under the present arrange- 
ment, of postal divisions and that economy is produced, 7b. 1689-1691. 1704. 1730, 1731 
——Specially technical knowledge required in the special staff; importance also of the 
clerks being of high character, 1692. 1695. 1741, 1742+ ¥ . 

Practice as to the selection of places to which the special staff are sent; control exer- 
cised by the secretary, Johnston 1723-1727. 1753-1758 Increase of special staff 
offices under the secretary’s authority ; increased staff required, 2b, 1728, 1729. 1732 
——-Continuous employment of the staff from March to December, the full establish- 
ment being twenty-two, 7b. 1733-1735. j 

Practice of employing the staff of the local office on, special occasions in the district, if 
such staff be sufficient for the purpose, Johnston 1757-1760. 1772-1774. Very large 
number of messages transmitted by the special staff; rate of payment.of press, and other 

- messages, 7b. 1764-1771——Estimate of 8,895/. as the cost of the special staff; several 
classes of clerks, 76. 1799-1801. ; 

Opinion that good instead of harm. is done tothe local. staff by, the coming of the 
special staff into the same district, Johnston. 1802, 1803——-Exception taken to the con- 
clusion that officials are unnecessarily sent from London. on special occasions, and. that 

an 
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SpEcIAL STAFF—continued. 
an unduly large sum is spentiin travelling, Johnston 1808-1817 —— Duties of the superin- 
tendents and. other officers in the upper:grades of the special staff branch, 1b. 1837-1847. 
Economy ‘feasible by:dispensing with or curtailing the local services of the 
staff, Hobson 2806-2810. 
Return showing the amount of special business done by, or under, the special staff, at 


race and coursing meetings ‘during the year 1875, App.'259 Also the business done 
at events other'than race and coursing meetings, 7b. 260. 


special 


See also. Intelligence Department. Race and Coursing Meetings. 


Speed (Transmission of Messages). Great itaporiance of rapidity in the transmission of 
messages by means of improved apparatus; immense improvement in this respect since 
the transfer, Graves 1318-1333. 1412. 1473 et seq. Possibility of attaining to a 
maximum speed of nearly 200 messages per,hour by the use of tiie Wheatstone aato- 
matic instrument with the Bain chemical recorder, 2b. 1323-1325 Much. lower 
average speed than the former where automatic power is not used, 2b. 1325, 1326. 


Enhanced expense in the endeavour to attain too high an ideal in swiftness of trans- 
mission; limited extent to which transmission might be delayed without serious damage 
to the public and with economical result, Preece 1602-1614. 1654-1663—— Endeavour 
made to occupy not more than half-an-hour in transmission between any two places in 
England, 2b. 1603, 1604. 1630. 

Large per-centage of messages sent within the ten minutes’ limit; doubt as to much 
economy by extending the limit, Batnes 1910-1912 Sufficiency of a half-hour or 
ithree~ quarter hour service for ordinary commercial messages from Glasgow to 
London and other-towns, Hobson 2718-2722. 2112-2827. 2834-2843. 2913 —-- Disap- 
‘proval of ‘the messages being ‘spread’ over the day, speed being the essence of the ser- 
vice, Beaufort 3148-3151. 


STAFF: 
1. Staff taken over from the Telegraph Companies. 
2. ‘Extent to which the present Staff is-superfiuous. 
3. Considerations as tothe Reduction to be effected. 


1. Staff taken over from the Telegraph Companies : 


Exceptional circumstances under which Mr. Scudamore authorised the employment of 
the companies’ clerks when the telegraphs were taken over by Government; but for 
these appointments the business could not have been carried on, T%lley 198-203, 249- 
251—— Difficulty of ascertaining, save through Mr. Scudamore or Mr. Baines, the 
detailed reasons for the great increase of staff when the telegraphs were taken over, id. 
298-312. 

Total of 2,418 clerks taken over from the telegraph companies, ninety-six having been 
pensioned, Tilley 304-337——Conclusion as to the increase being due to the super- 
vision of the lines on the railways, 7b. 308, 309 Efficiency for the most part of the 
employés taken over from the companies, Patey 614-616. 


Explanation of the terms of engagement and rates of pay of clerks under the compa- 
nies ; advantage of the interchangeability of the staff, Graves 1298-1304 Great 
pressure at the time of the transfer so that a superabundance of supervision was forced 
upon the Post Offiee, Graves 1578, 1579; Baznes 2083, 2084. 


2. Extent to which the present Staff is superfluous : 
Doubt'as 'to'there being the same superfluity in the working or traffic staff as in the 
engineering staff, Tilley 109-111 Question considered also whether at Glasgow and 
other places there is not a'superfluity of clerks with reference to'the business done; 
doubt however as to the expediency of reducing the price so as to increase the business, 
4b. 141-148. 
Immense number of letters and papers on telegraph business, so that a large clerical 
~ staffis required. in London, Patey 400-402 Circumstances by which the relative 
‘proportion of different grades of clerks in any town is determined ; explanation hereon 
as ‘to the large proportion of inspectors in the central station, 2b. 446-454—~—Necessity 
of maintaining acertain number of clerks to deal with messages spread over the day ; 
in some cases the:same man works two or three circuits, 2b. 455-457. 
Particulars as to the relative increase of messages and of staff between 1870 and 1873 
-, and since the latter year ; several causes for the twofold increase of staff in the former 
period, the work not having doubled, Patey 492-517—~— Increase of business feasiblé 
without increase of staff and of wires, though in some places an increase of force may be 
~ mecessary; 2b. 601-604—— Explanation as to the proportion of established and: non- 
-- sestablished iclerks, 1b. 605-619. 
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STA FF—continued. 
2. Extent to which the present Staff is superfluous-——continued. 


Excess of force in the higher ranks of the Telegraph Department, whilst it is necessary 
to supplement.the Estimates as regards the lower ranks, Graves 1305-1309 Reasons 
for the larger staff in proportion to the mileage of wire than was the case under the 
companies, ib. 1427-1430——Examination upon the question whether the number of 
messages, as recorded by the tablet check, is not very small in proportion to the clerical 
staff at Newcastle, Liverpool, and Glasgow; other work, however, besides the direct 
transmission of messages, 2b. 1522-1548. 

Statement showing that the number of messages sent from any office by each clerk 
is entirely fallacious as a test of superabundance of staff, Johnston 1697—1701——Ar- 
rangement of duties so as to reduce the staff as much as possible during the hours 
when there is very little work, Baines 2046-2056 Great discrepancy between the 
clerical cost per message in different offices ; specially low cost at Carlisle, Robson 3044- 
3949- 

Several causes which render some offices much more expensive and more highly 
manned than others in proportion to the relative amount of work done, Blackwood 5293- 


5300. 5372s 5373+ . 

Great discrepancy between the ratio of increase of messages and of clerks in different 
offices, Rep, xill. 

3. Considerations as to the Reduction to be effected: 

Concurrence of evidence as to there being much room for reduction in the number of 
superintendents and of supervising officers generally, Tilley 135, 136. 336-338; Winter 
720, 7213; Graves 1220, 1221. 1238. 1419-1426; Webber 2588 Room fur reduction 
in the commercial staff, and in the staff geuerally, Patey 481, 482. 516, 517. 667-669 
— Incidental manner in which the question of reduction of staff in the central office 
would come before witness, id. 483-491——Opportunity for reduction of staff as the 
manipulators become more experienced, and as improved instruments—come into use, 2b. 
617-619. 650-653. : 

Consideration of a calculation purporting to show that the saving estimated by witness 
from reductions of staff.is placed too high; he repeats that the total saving would be not 
less than 13,000/., Graves 1366-1373. 1377———Disapproval of a small number of 
clerks employed overtime at high pressure, 7b. 1537. 

Probable saving of about ,6,o00 J. a year by the proposed reduction of fifty-eight 
employés, Preece 1641-1646 Full occupation of the clerks’ time during the three 
busy hours of the day (from ten to one), but not subsequently ; obstacles, however, to 
any considerable reduction of clerical staff, ib. 1648-1658. 

Great difficulty in adjusting the staff to the work at different hours of the day ; project 
of witness for adjusting the staff with reference to the greater pressure in summer than 
in winter, Baines 1917-1922——Difficulty as regards staff owing to there being full 
occupation during only four months or so; objection to a system of overtime during the 
busy months, ib. 2066-2070——Room for reduction of staff by reason of the simplifica- 
tion of processes, 7b, 2080-2082. 

Room for economy by utilising the spare time of the clerical staff, Webber 2585-2588 

——Limited extent to which an amalgamation of companies admits of saving of staff, 
Von Chauvin 2669. 

Room for some economy by not filling up vacancies at Dublin.and other places where 
there may be a redundant staff, Blackwood 5411-5415. 


See also Appointments and Promotions. Central Station. Divisional Engineers. 
Dublin. Eastern Division. Engineering Department. Inspection. _Line- 
men. Organisation. Pensions. Reports and Forms, Resignations of 


Staff. Salaries. Schools. Special Staff. Superintendents. Super- 
vision. Surveyor General. Surveyor (Postal). Tablet Check. Tech- 
nical Qualifications. Women (Female Clerks). Working Expenses. 


Saving in the matter of accounts by the use of a distinctive stamp, Robson 2955, 
2956 Enforcement of the rule as to payment. by stamps in the case of, ordinary tele- 
grams, Patey 3582, 3583 Advantage of the system of payment by stamps, Montefiore 
4820-4823— —Grounds for the conclusion that it is very advantageous to have special 
telegraph stamps, distinct from postage stamps, Blackwood 5426-5435. 


Stamps. 


Stationery. Reason for the large excess in 1874-75 of the Estimate for stationery, Patey 
+ 645——Explanation as to the increased cost of forms and paper since the transfer to 


the Post Office, Baines 2124-2127. 

“Stock Exchange Telegrams. There are forty-one clerks and fourteen instruments in the 
Stock Exchange branch, Fischer 2131——Great variation in the number of daily mes- 
sages in the Stock Exchange Office in the metropolis, 2b. 2140, 2141. 

Special 
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Stock Exchange Telegrams—continued. 

Special facilities in ‘the case of Stock Exchange messages; conclusion that these 
messages should be charged double rates, Robson 2768-2772. 2844-2846, 2878, 2879. 
2906-2911 Use of the Stock Exchange wires at night for special news, Patey 3382 

_—Advantages to the Post Office in having an office in the Stock Exchange, Johnston 
4644. 
STORES: 


a 


. fs, to the purchase of Stores, and the partial adoption of the System of 
ender. . 

. As to the Stocks in hand, and the practice in regard to Account and Issue 

. As to the Stores being available for Military purposes. 


Ow 


1. As to the purchase of Stores, and the partial adoption of the System of Tender: 


Practical management of the stores and purchase department by Mr. Winter under 
the Engineer in Chief; inquiry made into the working of this branch, followed by a 
report, Tilley 69, 70. 102-106. 227-239 Explanation as regards the purchase of 
stores, that no alteration has been made in this respect since the report of the Committee 
who investigated the subject last year, Patey 518-529. ; 


System of tender generally pursued in the purchase of stores for the department ; 
exception as regards certain stores, Winter 741-744———Explanation with further refer- 
ence to the system of purchase of stores either by open tender or by selected competi- 
tion ; course pursued in selecting firms to compete, ib. 800-818. 880-883. 997-1011. 


Responsibility of wituess as to the stores further adverted to; his certificate is final, 
Winter 880-883. 1063, 1064 further explanation as to stores not being always 
purchased by advertised tender, 26. 997-1007 Extent to which witness may be said 
to be the judge’ as to the tenders to be accepted; that is, as representing the engineer- 
in-chief, 2b. 1008-1011. 1164——Circumstance ofa formal system as to purchases having 
first been introduced in 1872, 7b. 1080-1082. 


Examination to the effect that since 1869 tenders for stores have not been advertised 
for, witness denying, however, that there has been no real competition for the supply of 
a large number of articles, Winter 1085-1115. 1162 —— Gradual extension of the area of 

' competition, as recommended in a Treasury report, ib. 1100, 3101 Circumstance 
of a particular kind of wire being obtained only from one manufacturer, who has a 
patent, 2b. 1107-1113. 


Doubt as to the expediency of the purchase of stores resting with an officer outside 
witness’ departinent in communication with the technical officers of the department, 
Winter 1129-1134——Cireumstances by which witness’ branch is guided in making 
small purchases of certain stores for present necessities, or in laying in a stock for twelve 
months, 7b. 1157-1162 Careful inquiry as to the stock in hand before procuring fresh 
supplies, 26. 1163. 

Sufticient checks now applied in the purchase of stores; doubt as to an outside pur- 
chasing officer being advisable, Blackwood 5171, 5172 Advantage if the purchasing 
officers of the different departments were to meet in order to arrange about tenders, &c. ; 
proposal before the Treasury to this effect, 2b. 5172-5174. 5420-5422——Explanation 
as regards the limited competition by tender for a certain kind of wire, 2b. §174-5176. 


2. As to the Stocks in hand, and the practice in regard to Account and Issue : 


Explanation and approvai of the system of account and check in witness’ department 
as regards stores and cash expenditure on works, Winter 722-726———Careful checks 
applied as regards the receipt and issue of stores, ib..744. 867-870 Various kinds of 
stores purchased, the total cost being under 100,000 J. a year, 7b. 794-799. 


Necessity of keeping a large quantity of stores in stock ; small quantity of old stores, 
Winter 819-824——Total of thirty-four depdts; number and duties of the officers in 
charge of each, 7b, 862-870——System pursued in ascertaining the wants of the several 
store depdts, and in supplying them from the central store or by purchase, 7d. 1063- 
1070. 5 es . 

Great decrease in the annual outlay on stores since 1869, owing to the extensive 
cessation of works of construction, Winter 1073-1078—-—-Gradual reduction being 
effected in the stock in hand at the end of each year, 7b. 1079. 


Extent of witness’ check as regards the supply of stores in his division ; requisition 
sent to London when fresh supplies are wanted, Graves 1580-1582. 1588—-—Careful 
system of account and check in the case of the several local store depots, 7b. 1586-1588 
—— New scheme about to be adopted by the Treasury as regards storekeeping, Black- 

wood 5420-5422. , 
- Recommendation that the duty of keeping stores and accounts be attached to the 
 Secretary’s office of the Telegraph Department, Rep. vii. 
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STORES—continued. 
8. As to the Stores being available for Military purposes : ) 
Economy by the telegraph stores ‘being available for military purposes in the event of 
war, Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2382—-—Expediency of the reserve telegraph stores being 
available for war purposes; system in Germany in this respect, Webber 2452-2455. 


Relative advantages and disadvantages of a power in the War Department to obtain 


> 


stores from the Telegraph Department, Blackwood 5177--5180. 


Storms. Equal bredk downs ‘on road lines and on railway lines where there are snow- 
storms, Winter 1035-1037 Doubt as to the damage caused by storms being likely 
to decrease, Graves 1348-1350. 


Stow, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Concurrence of witness, as surveyor of the 
Metropolitan District, in the views of Mr. ‘Godley as tothe telegraph clerks undertaking 
the adjustment of the instruments, 3274-3278 Concurrence also in the conclusion 
thatthe maintenance of wires and poles should be distinct from the suryeyor’s duties, 
3279-3281 Considerable space available at some of the offices in witness’ district for 
an increase of business ; that is, on acccount of the transfer of transmitted messages to 
the central office, 3282-3287. 


Economy, to some extent, by concentrating the control over the apparatus and wires 
within the buildings, or underground, and the control over the outside wires, &c., 3288- 
3295 Origination and supervision of private wires adverted to; these are not in 
witness’ department, 3296-3300 Particulars relative to the working of the pneumatic 
tube between Charing Cross and the central station ; question considered hereon whether 
there might not be a large increase of facilities'to the public by means of pneumatic 
tubes, 3301-3312. 3314-3325 Way in which the services of the telegraph clerks at 
the Houses of Parlament are utilised out of the Session, 3319. 


Submarine Telegraph Companies. Statement showing that the arrangements with some of 
the submarine telegraph companies are not reniunerative to the Post Otfice, a rate of 
1s. for twenty words not being received, Blackwood 5236-5246. 5351-5357. 5363, 
5364: 

Sunday Messages. Evidence in approval of an increased charge for Sunday messages, 
Patey 535. 3792 ef seq. 

Doubt as to an increased charge being justifiable, Rep. ix. 


Superintendents. Room for reduction in the number of superintendents, Tilley 135,136. 
336-338——Reduction being effected in the staff of superintendents and of clerks to 
superintendents, Patey 420-423. 


Total of thirty-four superintendents now acting ‘in London and the provinces; some 
vacancies not filled up, Winter 698-703 Careful inquiry made with ‘the view. of 
reducing the number of superintendents and other,employés in.the maintenance branch, 
ib. 781-788. 

Considerable redundancy «in ‘the ranks of’ superintendent and divisional engineer, 
Graves 1220, 1221, 1223, 141g-1426—— Recommendation that ‘the number of superin- 
tendents be reduced from twenty-eight to twelve, 2b. 1223. 1425 Proposed increase 
of the responsibility of the superiutendents, 7b, 1223. 


Reduction contemplated in the first-class and second-class superintendents indiscri- 
minately, the best men being retained, 7b. 1238 Efficiency of some superintendents 
for more responsible duties, the divisional engineers being reduced and the central 
inspection increased, 2b, 14770-1472. | 

See also Supervision. 


_ Supervision. Explanation in ‘regard to the large proportion of superintendents ‘and 
inspectors as compared with linemen in the Estimates, that many more linemen are 
employed than are shown on‘the establishment, and that there is a very large amount of 
occasional labour also under supervision, Winter 704-714 Excess of the supervising 
‘force in the provinces but notin the metropolis with reference ‘to present requirements, 
ib, "720,721 Personal supervision exercised over the work not only by the inspectors 
but by the superintendents and divisional engineers, 2b. 878, 879.963. 


Limited extent to which there has'been any increase of supervising staff since 1870 ; 
additional linemen and other workmen employed beyond the number in the Estimates, 
Winter 884-896. 917-919-— Question as to there being room for a large reduction in 

. the proportion of supervising staff to:linemen and others, 7b, 1140-1142. 

Statement showing that there is at present an undue proportion of supervising officers 
as compared with linemen and:extra men, Graves 1419-1426. 1563-1565——Necessity 
for a large supervising staff subsequently ito the transfer to the Post Office, Graves 1578, 
1579; Baines 2083, 2084. 


Increased 
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Supervision—continued. 


Increased supervision required by reason of the greater efficiency and the more com- 
plicated working, Fischer 2148-2151 Excess of supervising staff, Webber 2588. 
Reference by the Committee to the superintending staff as being greatly in excess, Rep.iv.’ 


See also Divisional Engineers. Staff. Superintendents. “Walking Gentlemen. 


Surveyor General. Appointment, in August 1875, of a Surveyor General of telegraphs at a 
salary rising from 800 /. to 1,000/. a year; functions of this officer, and relation in, which: 
he stands towards the Engineer in Chief and principal clerk, Tilley 57-64. 71-82. 


Functions proposed to be discharged by the Surveyor General as regards commercial 
matters, increase of facilities, &c.; advantage of joint action between him and the pro- 
posed engineering committee, Graves 1246. 1251-1254. 1273, 1274. 


Long experience of witness in the postal and telegraph service ; he is now Surveyor 
General for telegraph, business, Baines 1868-1873 General function of witness. to 
report to the Secretary improvements and economies in the conduct of the telegraph 
service, as by the re-arrangement of local circuits, the direct transmission of metropolitan 
messages to the central station, &c., 7b. 1876-1885..1966—-1970 ——Inspection by witness 
of the more important offices in England, 26. 2100-2102. 


Doubt as to the fitness of witness (he not being a technical officer) to control. the 
united offices, of divisional engineer and postal surveyor, Baines 2116, 2117. 


Suggestion tliat the position and duties of the Surveyor General should be much better 
defined than at present, Rep. v,,vi——The Surveyor General might be assisted by an 
efficient engineering officer as Inspector General of Lines and of the mechanical arrange- 

- ments in offices, 7. vil. 


Surveyors (Postal). Room for improvement as regards the postal surveyors’ technical 
knowledge of telegraphs, Patey 411-415——Conclusion. that postal surveyors have not 
the technical’ knowledge necessary for the proper maintenance of posts and wires, and 
for the work of testing, Graves 1227-1237 Absence of control in the surveyors over 
railway telegraph. offices, Baines, 1900-1902. 

Complete control of the surveyors over the working of both: the telegraph offices and 
the post offices ; their duty as to checking the relative expenditure of different telegraph 
offices, Godby 3191-3198. war 

Importance of the postal surveyors having a thorough knowledge of telegraphy, both in 
its scientific and technical relations, Rep: vi--——Suggestion that in future such know- 
ledge be an indispensable condition for the appointment of all future surveyors, 26- 

See also Organisation. 


pi 


Tablet Check, Particulars relative to the operation of the tablet check, as a record of the 
business done upon each wire ; degree of value attached to this check, and abuse to which 
* open, Graves 1266-1272 Examination in further reference to the working of the tablet 
check, witness submitting that the record of work thus obtained has been very valuable, 
though the rest is open to error in some respects, 7. 1400-1418 —~ Means of detecting 
fictitious: messages under the tablet. check system, by reference to the receipts; undue 

: trouvle involved in this test, 2b. 1409-1411. 1435-1439. 


Tarbolton (Ayrshire). Explanation as to a telegraph office having been opened at Tar- 
bolton in Ayrshire, whilst an office was refused at Catrine, Patey 3705-3708. 


Taylor, John Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—As proprietor of the * Manchester 
“Guardian,” witness submits sundry details relative to the system and cost of obtaining 
news for the provincial papers when the telegraphs were in the hands of'the companies, 
3834-3851——Since the transfer to the Post Office there has been. a great development 
_ as regards press news, and a, decided increase of facilities. in several respects, 3852,.3853. 
- 3863-3873.. 3889-3899. : 
Investigation.on the part of newspaper proprietors in 1868 as to the cost of transmis- 
sion by the companies, 3854, 3855 Careful negotiations:subsequently: with the: Post 
Office, the latter agreeing that the new charges should be based upon the: old, and: that 
the press should not. be losers: by the change, 3846-3862. 3874, 3875. 3900-3902 
» Conclusion as tothe Post Office not. having looked to.the transmission of news. as.a 
source of large revenue; statement. by Mr. Scudamore to this effect, 3861, 3862. 


Advantages to the press as regards the charge for special wires since the transfer to 
“the Post Office, 3865-3873 ——Room for economy as regards the expenses of delivery 
of press news under the Post Office, 3876-3879 Decided objection to a fresh initial 
‘charge of 1s. for every 160 words sent to a new town, 3880-3882—— Belief as to the 
charges being 12 or 13 per cent. higher under the present system, 3883-3886.. 
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Suggestion that news might be transmitted so as to afford less break to the ordinary 
service of the telegraphs, 3887——Economy secured by means of a certain instrument 
in. the transmission of the same message to numerous addresses, 3903-3910 —— Loss 
upon public, messages adverted to in connection with the alleged loss on press messages, 


3911-3913. 


» 


TECHNICAL QUALIFICATIONS: * 


Twofold sources of supply of local technical officers under the proposed re-organisation, 
Graves 1256-1258——Importance of the clerks obtaining technical knowledge, and 
qualifying themselves for the charge and ordinary repair of instruments, 2b. 1258— 
1265 Improvement by having skilled clerks with technical knowledge at the smaller 
stations, instead of inefficient manipulators, 7d. 1346, 1397-——— Special importance of a 
highly skilled official at the large offices, where the instruments are very delicate and 
elaborate, 7b. 1398, 1399. ; 

Evidence favourable to an improved technical instruction of telegraph clerks, Johnston 
1782-1792. 1851-1867—— Impression favourable to the clerks attaining technical know- 
ledge, so that they may uphold the instruments in the offices, Baines 1889- 
1893. | 
Approval of the clerks in the offices being intrusted with the maintenance of the 
instruments; that is, after some training of a technical character, Webber 2543-2553. 
2559-2562——Concurrence in the view that the clerks might be instructed to do more 
in the way of adjustment of the instruments, Beaufort 3130, 3131. 

Approval of the telegraph clerks being instructed to attend to the ordinary main- 

tenance and adjustment of the instruments; use to be made of the surveyors as regards 
such instruction, Godby 3199-3202——Improvement if in future some technical know- 
: ledge of telegraph work were required of clerks before promotion to the office of surveyor, 
|| ab. 3209-3211. 3215, 
Concurrence of witness, as surveyor of the Metropolitan District, i the views of 
Mr. Godby as to the telegraph clerks undertaking the adjustment of the instruments, 
Stow 3274-3278-——Improvement if the telegraph clerks in England were technically 
qualified, Robinson 4509, 4510. 

Frequent instances of errors which are undetected through the incompetency of the 
clerical force attached to the engineers, Graves 4727. 4729, 4730 Advantage of a 
staff college or advanced school where intelligent clerks might receive a more advanced 
education, 7b. 4728. 

See also Schools. 


Telegraph Cards. Objection to telegraph cards as not securing secrecy, Montefiore 4850. 


Telegraph Forms. Proposal for an amended form of telegraph papers, the sender’s address 
being omitted, Johnston 4627-4632. 4639, 4640. 

Test (Condition of Wires). Arrangement as to test stations and testing as regards postal | 
wires on railways, Winter 1025-1027 Careful monthly test, in addition to a rough 
daily test, as to the condition of the wires on all important circuits, 2b, 1053-1057. 


Tilley, John, c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Responsibility of witness, as Secretary of 
the Post Office, for the management of the Telegraph Department (exclusive of finance) ; 
that. is, since the resignation of Mr. Scudamore in October 1875; 1-4. 162-167 
Personal responsibility on which Mr. Scudamore acted in telegraph matters, 5, 6-—— 
Responsible duties discharged by Mr. Patey, who is the junior of six first-class clerks in 

| the Post Office, but acts in the light of an assistant secretary to witness in the telegraph 

branch; extent of the previous training and experience of Mr. Patey adverted to hereon, 

7-22. 170-197. 

Enumeration of the different grades of officers in the engineering department, and of 
their duties and salaries, 23-40 Conclusion as to this department being over-staffed, 
on account of the number of officers taken over from the companies; steps already taken 
with a view to reduction, 41-43. 83-85 Relative mileage of wire, and number of 
instruments maintained and worked formerly by the companies and by the Post Office 
respectively ; much more complicated character of the instruments now in use, 44-46.) 


Particulars relative to the staff employed in the transmission of messages and the 
working of the instruments; explanation in regard to the district postal surveyors, who 
are not technical officers, being responsible for the working of the instruments, 47-54 
if —Much larger charge incurred in respect of salaries in the traffic department than in 
the engineering department, 55, 56——Appointment in August 1875 of a Surveyor 
General of Telegraphs, at a salary rising from 800 /. to 1,0007, a year ;. functions of this 
officer, and relation in which he stands towards the Engineer in Chief and principal clerk, 


57-64. 71-82. 


Large 
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Tilley, John, c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Large number of employés (ahout 1,500) under the Controller of the Central Station 
65—— Functions of the Controller of the Special Staff; this officer is also responsible for 
the telegraph school, 66-68——Functions of the assistant engineer in chief in regard to 
stores and contracts, 69, 70. 102-106——Satisfactory working of the arrangement 
whereby one of the divisions in England is under charge of the Royal Engineers, 
86-93. 

Discretion exercised by the divisional engineers, but not by the lower class of officers, 
upon the question of reporting to those above them; reliance of the secretary upon the 
reports which come to him from the divisional engineers, 97-101 Full financial 


responsibility of the Postmaster General in the time of Mr. Scudamore as well as at 
present, 107, 108. 


Doubt as to there being the same superfluity in the working or traffic staff as in the 
engineering staff, 10g—111——Separate accountant’s establishment in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; approval of this arrangement, postal as well as telegraph revenue being 
dealt with, 112-118—-—Defence of the present system of salaries as regards the larger 
proportion of highly-paid clerks in London than in the provinces, 119-121. 161.) 


Doubt as to the accuracy of a statement that some provincial postmasters have ample 
time at their disposal to control the telegraph operations in their districts, 122-126—— 
Control of the postmaster at’ Manchester over the clerks in the small telegraph offices 
round Manchester, 127—-—Question considered whether much circumlocution does not 
arise in connection with the telegraph and postal work at Glasgow, 128-132—-—Simpli- 
fication of communications and returns by reducing the number of divisional engineers, 
132-134 Room for reduction, also, in the number of superintendents, 135, 136. 336- 
338. 


Useful work hitherto done by the special staff; this staff might perhaps be consolidated 
with the central office, or with the Intelligence Department, 137. 331, 332——Question 
whether there should not be further diminution of the practice of sending the special 
staff to distant places, 138-140——Question considered, also, whether at Glasgow and 
other places there is not a superfluity of clerks with reference to the business done; 
doubt, however, as to the expediency of reducing the price so as to increase the business, 
141-148. 

Objection to’ dispensing at present with the School of Telegraphy, 149-153—— 

rrangement as to the payment by the Post Office of a commission of 3d. on every 
message sent to a railway station; suggestion made for an increased charge of 3d. for 
sueh messages, 154~160——Steps being taken to reduce the number of railway station 


offices, 159. 278-280. 


Explanation of the duties devolving on each of the six principal clerks in the Post 
Office; similar responsibility of these clerks in their several departments, 184-193 
Importance of the telegraph department as compared with the packet service and other 
branches ; satisfactory management of the former under Mr. Patey, 194-197 
Exceptional circumstances under which Mr. Scudamore authorised the employment of 
many of the companies’ clerks when the telegraphs were taken over by Government ; 
but for these appointments the business could not have been carried on, 198-203. 249- 
251. 

Severai divisions or sub-heads into which the telegraph department is divided, the 
officers at the head of each being al! under witness, 204-227—-—Management of the 
central stgtion by Mr. Fischer, who refers to witness when necessary, 217-221 
Supervision of the district and branch offices in London by the metropolitan surveyor, 
222-224 Practical management of the stores department by Mr. Winter, under the 
Engineer in Chief; inquiry made into the working of this branch, followed by a report, 
227-239. 

Way in which the number of employés in the different departments, and the /promo- 
tions, are regulated, 240-248 Responsibility of the Postmaster General for a letter 
to the Treasury in December 1875, proposing, among other matters, that a charge of 
3d. be made for telegrams deposited at railway stations, 252-277 Arrangement as to 
the same superior officer dealing with telegraph and Post Office clerks, as regards disci- 
pline, vacancies, &c. 281-287. ‘ 


Information to be obtained from the head of the central station as to the rules regu- 
lating the employment of men and women’ respectively, as to the various classes of 
employés, their salaries, &c., 288-297 Difficulty of ascertaining, save through 
Mr. Scudamore or Mr. Baines, the detailed reasons for the great increase of staff when 
the telegraphs were taken over, 298-312-—-Total of 2,418 clerks taken over from the 
telegraph companies, ninety-six having been pensioned, 304—307—-Conclusion as to 
the increase being due to the supervision of the lines on the railways, 308, 309. 

Doubt as to the expediency of an assistant secretary under witness for telegraph: busi- 

ness exclusively, 313-324 Advantage of future telegraph appointments beiug made 
in the same way as Post Office appointments; that is, after most careful investigation 
357+ refehk.? as 
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Tilley, John, C.B. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
as to fitness, 325+330-——Papers submitted as to the organisation of the telegraphs 
in France and Germany, 333-335——Approval of the discretion exercised by the prin- 
cipal clerks in not referring or reporting to witness upon all matters which come before 
them, 339-342. 

Explanation that the postmasters at Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester act as sur- 
veyers for their respective towns, but not for the separate post towns adjacent; objec- 
tion to their acting as surveyors for the latter also, 343-352 Doubt as to any abuse 
under the practice whereby Members of Parliament nominate to postmasterships in small 
towns, 353-356-———Objection to an extension to Birmingham and other large towns of 
the system at Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool, whereby the postmaster acts as sur- _ 
veyor, 357-366. 

Timber. Sufficient stock of timber in store, so that tenders have not been lately called for, 
Winter 1134-1139. i 

“ Times,” The. See Press Rates, 5, 

Transfer of Clerks. Obstacle to a constant transfer of clerks from one postal district to 

‘ another, Johnston 1743-1746——Practice of temporarily drafting clerks from one tele- 


graph) office to another when there is a press of business at any place in witness’ district ; 
absence of difficulty on the part of the clerks, Godby 3219-3222. 3236-3241. 


Travelling Expenses Allowance paid witness, as_ divisional engineer, for travelling 
expenses, Graves 1345 Allowance of 20s, a day for witness’ travelling expenses 
as divisional engineer, Preece 1637-1640. 

Practice of payment to the railway companies for the travelling expenses of linemen; 

- few persons to whom passes are given, Patey 4975-4981. 

Explanation relative to an item of 2,000 /. for travelling expenses of instructors attached 
to the surveyors, Blackwood 5347. : 


Travelling Inspectors. Improvement if travelling inspectors went from office to office in P| 
order to inspect the elementary scientific instruction, so much neglected in the training 
schools, Rep. vi. 


| Travelling Telegraph Office. Facilities, by means of the travelling telegraph office, when 

} there is no permanent office near at hand; few occasions on which used, Johnston 1702, 
1703. 1763. 

Treasury. Explanation as regards the recommendations in the Report by a Treasary 
Committee on the subject of stores, &c., that this Report has not been yet laid before the 
Post Office for action upon it, Winter 1143-1146. 

Pressure by the Treasury upon the Post Office to make the telegraphs a source of 
revenue, Patey 3783. . 


U.: 


Underground Wires. Much greater cost of underground than above-ground wire, Graves 
1558-1562——Economy to some extent, by concentrating the control over the apparatus 
and wires within the buildings, or underground, and the control over the outside wires, &c., 


Stow 3288-3295. 4 


United States. Approval of the American system, the telegraphists being well paid, and of 
an efficient character, Johnston 1557. 1861, 1862. } 


Uttoxeter. Impression that the proposal for closing the railway telegraph office at Uttoxeter 
came from the railway company, Godby 3242-3248. 


V. 


Victoria. See Australia. “f 


on Chauvin, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Extensive experience of witness in 
‘connection with telegraphs in Germany and elsewhere ; he is now Managing Director‘of 
~ the United States Cable Company, 2605-2608 During the Franco-German war he 
acted as secretary to the director general of telegraplis, and testifies to the immense 
value of the telegraph with reference to operations in the field, and in the investment of 

Metz and Paris, 2607-2611. 2642-2645. . 
Particulars as to the three kinds of telegraphs employed in the German military 
organisation, 2611. 2638, 2639 Great advantage of trained military telegraphists as 
. : compared 


a 
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.13 


compared with civilian telegraphists as regards service with an army in the field, 2612- 


2614——Two classes of telegraphists in the Prussian army, each having been trained in 
the State telegraphs, 2613-——Advantage in retired non-commissioned officers having a 
right to employment in the civil service, 2613, 2614. 2631, 2632. 4 

Grounds for objecting to the tendency in Germany to fuse the postal and telegraph 
services ; reference hereon to the two-fold object of increasing the revenue and promoting 
military telegraphy, 2615-2620. 2628-2630. 2657, 2658——Explanation with further 
reference to the anxiety of men in the telegraph service in Germany to be told off for 
Military service, 2621-2627 Impression that the telegraphists in North Germany are 
exempt from military service, 2633-2635. 

Belief as to the telegraph stores being all available for military purposes, 2636, 2637 
——Very few employés who enter young; very little female service, 2640, 2641—— 
Better telegraphic facilities in England than in Germany, 2646-2650. 2674-2676—— 


Simplification in large towns by sending all messages to a céntral station for re-transmis- 


sion, 2651, 2652. 

Successful working of pneumatic tubes in Berlin, 2653-2656 Information as to 
the telegraph charges in Germany; charge of about 1 d. for a message from one part of 
Prussia to another, 2659-2664 Limited extent to which an amalgamation of com- 
panies admits of saving of staff, 2669-2671 Valuabie facilities to the public, but 
without increase of net revenue, by largely increasing the stations in villages, &c., 2677, 


2678. 


Ww. 


Walking Gentlemen.” Unnecessarily large employment of manipulators as supervisors 
or as ‘‘ Walking Gentleman”; good service tendered by this class, though the number 
should be reduced, Preece 1602. 1620-1626, 


War. Conclusion, as the result of the long military experience of witness, that the 


telegraph has become an essential in war, Sir J. L. A. Simmons 2335-2337. 2356. 
See also Ashanti War. Germany. Military Telegraphists. 


Webber, Major Charles Edward, R.&. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Considerable 


experience of witness as divisional engineer in charge of the eastern division of the 
postal telegraph service, 2399-2407 Total of 9,960 miles of wire, and of 710 instru- 
ments, 2405, 2406——S aff of four officers and forty-three nun-commissioned officers under 
witness; way in which the duties are apportioned, 2407. 2409-——Cost of 32,2401, 
represented by the foregoing staff, 2410, 2411. 

Statement to the effect that the total pay per head in the eastern division is about 
110 Z., of which the Post Office pays 641, witness contending that upon the whole there 
is a saving to the Post Office by the employment of military labour, 2412-2416—— 
Caleulation purporting to show a saving of 10,0837. in salaries in six years by the 
employment of Engineer officers, 2417-2425——Convenience as regards reduction of 
military staff through pensions not being involved, 2426, 2427. 2597, 2593s 


Want of about 160 military employés on the telegyaphs in view of the emergency of 


war, 2428, 2429———Inadequacy of military schools for furnishing the requisite instruc- 
tion, 2430, 2431——Length of training necessary before Sappers become efficient -or line 
maintenance, 2432——Explanation as to the number of men removed for inefficiency or 


misconduct, 2432-2435——Very inadequate facilities given by the Post Office for the 
trainimg of soldiers as telegraph clerks, 2436-2438——Cordial support given by the 
postal surveyors upon the question of an extended employment of Engineers, 2439, 


2449, 


‘Obstacie’to frequent change of officers, 2464 


Advocacy of the enlistment of telegraph messenger boys; recommendations to this 
effect by a Committee in 18743; 2441, 2442——Large proportion of the Royal Engineers 
which might be passed through the telegraph service, 2443-2450——Some men trained 
in the service will soon be passed into the reserve, 2451——-Expediency of the reserve 
telegraph stores bemg-available for war purposes; system in Germany in this respect, 
2452-2455——Facility in Germany of obtaining telegraphists for war purposes, 2456, 
2457—— Liability of telegraphists in France to be called out as soldiers, 2448. 

Explanation as to the variation from time to time in the strength of the military staff 
employed on the telegraphs; important reductions effected by witness in the eastern 
division with a view to économy, 2459-2461. 2487-2491——Useful services subse- 

uently rendered by men who had been in the telegraph service, 2462, 2463--— 
Successful result of the employment of 
Smaller: payment iu salaries, in 


Engineers in construction and renewal, 2465, 2466; 


' ‘proportion t2 the numbers employed in the eastern than in any other division, 2467—— 


» Very satisfactory result of the employment of soldiers and civilians in the Ordnace 


Survey, 2468, 2469. ke, 
Facility of working’a much larger district than that now comprised in: the eastern 


' division without any: increase of the supervising staff in the division, 2470-2472. 2493 
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— Way in which efficient substitutes might be found for any large body of Engineers 
withdrawn from the telegraph service, in the event of war, 2473-—— Exceptions taken to 
certain conclusions in a report by Mr. Culley as to the excessive cost involved in an 
extended employment of soldiers, 2474, 2475. 


Circumstance of the Post Office having been aware, in 1870, that 100 officers and 
soldiers were to be placed at their disposal, whereas the department did not avail 
itself of their services in a remunerative manner, 2475-2478. 2487 Grounds for the 
conclusion that the calculations of Mr. Graves are not accurate as regards tie relative 
cost in the eastern and other divisions, 2479-2484 Fairness of a comparison showing 
a smaller cost in the eastern than in other divisions in reference to the actual work done, 
2485, 2486. 

Statement by Mr, Scudamore in 1872 that witness was to look to the military interest 
rather than to the question of cost, 2488. 2579-2584 Saving chiefly on the labour of | 
linemen and inspectors by the employment of soldiers in the eastern division, whilst the 
cost of supervision is in excess, 2492, 2493 Several respects in which this division 
ought in any case to involve more cost than the north-western division, 2494, 2495 
Comment upon Mr. Graves’ criticism on the clerical force in witness’ division; inaccu- 
racy of )iS assumptions on this point, 2496, 2497—— Conclusion that the cost incurred in 
respect of military telegraphists is moderate, and that the employment of soldiers is 
attended with various advantages which do not apply in the case of civilians, 2498-2505. 


Facility of re-arranging the scale of Post Office pay to the Engineers, if the present rate 
be found too high, 2506-2508 Similar rate of pay for employment in the Ordnance 
Survey as in the telegraph service, 2509-2511. 2523-2527—-—Proportion of the total pay 
borne by the Post Office and War Office in the different ranks, 2512-2520 Pay of the 
soldier clerks at the rate of 94 /. a year, 501. being received from the Post Office, 2519. 
2528-2530 Denial that the soldier cannot perform work equal to that of the civilian ; 
drawback in the former case through the force being a changing one, 2521, 2522. 


Very few men on the Engineer corps really competent as manipulators; explanation 
hereon as to the instruments used, 2531-2537—-—More economical results shown by the 
civil employment of Engineers if the area were larger, 2538-2542——Evidence in approval 
of the clerks in the offices being entrusted with the maintenance of the instruments ; that 
is, after some training of a technical character, 2543-2553. 2559-2562. 


Examination upon the question whether the linemen should not be employed more upon 
the line, and whether the rectification of faults in the offices should not be dealt with by 
the clerks ; facility thereby of reducing the number of linemen, 2548-2562. 2574 
Great importance attached to a better inspection of telegraph districts; admirable system 

_ of postal inspection, 2563-2571 Equal readiness of civilians and of soldiers to obey 
instructions, 2572, 2573- 

Question considered whether there might not be an amended system of communication 

with linemen as to the localisation of faults, 2574-2578——Room for economy by utilising 

. the spare time of the clerical staff, 2585-2588——Excess of supervising staff, 2588—— 
Opinion that there should be not less than threes travelling officers as inspectors, 2588, 
2589——Enhanced cost of maintenance through the extensive transfer of wires to the 
railway companies, 2592. . B oO! 


Increased charge to the public by increasing the force of Royal Engineers with reference 
to extended employment in the telegraph service, 2594-2596 Respective inducements 
to efficiency in the case of soldiers and of civilians, 2597-2599—-—A bout equal advan- 
tages on the whole as regards the telegrap'’ service (apart from the military question) by 
the employment of Engineers and of civilians, 2600, 2601 More economical admi- 
nistration in Germany than in England, the system in the former country not labouring 
under the same disabilities as the English system, 2602-2606. ; 


[Second Examination.| Explanations in detail in support of witness’ plan for a system 
of deferred messages at a reduced rate; increase of revenue expected therefrom, 4670- 


4672. 


Winter, William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness as Assistant 
Engineer in Chief to the Telegraph Department since January 1870; similar position 
previously filied by him under the Electric and International Telegraph Company, 678- 


682 Enumeration of the duties of the Engineer in Chief of the Telegraph Department, 
683-685 Three branches into which the office of the Engineer in Chief is divided ; 


namely, the electrical or technical branch, the branch for the management of engineering 
works, and the stores branch, 686-693. 


Report by the seven divisional engineers to the Engineer in Chief on all matters con- 
nected with engineering operations, (94—— Sub-division of the district, of each divisional 
engineer into three or four sections, each being under a superintendent, who reports to the 
former, 695, 6g6——— Duty of the inspectors, under the superintendents, to take charge of 
the linemen, 697. 714. rte ‘ 

Total of thirty-four superintendents now acting in London and the provinces; some 
vacancies not filled up, 698-703—-—Explanation in regard to the large proportion of 

es superintendents 
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superintendents and inspectors as compared with linemen, in the Estimates, that many 
more linemen are employed than are shown on the establishment, and that there is a very 
large amount of occasional labour also under supervision, 704-714 —— Practical character 
of the inspectors’ duties ; scale of salaries in the first and second class, 714-717 Total 
of ninety-four clerks in the department of the Engineer in Chief; cost incurred, 718, 719 

Excess of the supervising force in the provinces, but not in the metropolis, with 
reference to present requirements, 720, 721. 


Explanation and approval of the system of account and check in witness’ department as 
regards stores and cash expenditure on works, 722-726-——— Limited extent to which there 
is an overlapping of the accounts in the office of the Engineer in Chief with those of the 
Accountant General; suggestion already made by witness for obviating this, 726, 727 

Duplication of work in there being so many grades under the Engineer in Chief, 728, 
729 System of works orders under which the superintendents are allowed to expend 
up to a certain limit; multiplication of accounts thereby, 730-740. 


System of tender generally pursued in the purchase of stores for the department ; 
exception as regards certain stores, 741-744———Careful checks applied as regards the 
receipt and issue of stores, 744. 867-870 Employment of the engineering staff in the 
work of maintenance and supervision respectively, 745, 746 Total of 55,000 miles on 
railways, and §3,000 on roads, 747-750 Means of identifying in most cases the 

’ Government wires on railways, 751-755- 


Usual payment of 2c s. per mile of wire per annum, for maintenance of Government 
wires by the railway companies; question hereon whether some amendment is not desir- 
able as regards the interpretation of ‘ maintenance,” 756-772——Prejudicial agree- 
ment, inherited from the Magnetic Telegraph Company, as regards maintenance, in the 
case of the South Eastern Railway; rectification expected, 771, 772. 779, 780—-—More 
definite powers desirable upon the subject of removal of wires from railways, 773-775—— 
Conditions required, in the case of posts and wires for telegraph or postal purposes, and 
for railway purposes respectively, 776-778. 


Careful inquiry made with the view of reducing the number of superintendents and 
other employés in the maintenance branch, 781-788 Statement as to the number of 
linemen and the prospect of reduction, 785-790 Present number of inspectors adverted 
to as being rather less than the number in the Estimates, 791-793. 


Various kinds of stores purchased, the total cost being under 100,000 1. a year, 794-799 
Explanations with further reference to the system of purchase of stores, either by 
open tender or by selected competition; course pursued in selecting firms to compete, 
_ 800-818. 880-883. 997-1011—— Necessity of keeping a large quantity of stores in 
stock ; small quantity of old stores, 819-824. ‘ © 
Moderate profit probably made by the railway companies out of the allowance of 20s. 
per mile for maintenance and renewal, 825-827. 843 Conclusion that the cost on the 
roads, including. conveyance, exceeds 20s. per mile, 826 Great variation in the 
duration of wires under different circumsrances; average of from fifteen to twenty-two 
years, 828-830 Long duration of instruments when properly repaired, 831, 832. 841 
Particulars as to the several kinds of instruments used, and the cost of each, 833- 
840 Steps being taken to spread the renewals of wires over a series of years; large 
renewals falling in at the same time, 842-846. 


__. Limited margin for additional business on the trunk lines, as between London and 
Manchester, save by a larger introduction of fast speed instruments; considerable 
increase feasible if fully woiked for twenty-four hours daily, 847-858——Large expense 
involved in putting up new poles and wires between Lendon and Manchester, 859 
Profit derived from the private wires, of which there are many in the large towns, 860, 


861. 


Total of thirty-four store depéts; number and duties of the officers in charge of each, 

862-870—— Various classes of officers. now reporting to the class above them’; room for 

_ simplification in this respect, 871-877—-—Personal supervision exercised over the work, 
not only by the inspectors, but by the superintendents and divisional engineers, 878 
879. 963—— Responsibility of witness as to the stores, further adverted to; his certificate 
is final, 880-883. 1063, 1064. 

Limited extent to which there has been any increase of supervising staff since 1870 ; 
additional linemen and vther workmen employed beyond the number in the Estimates, 
884-896. 917-919 Doubt as to the annual expenditure for occasional labour in the 
eastern division, under charge of the Royal Engineers, 897-g00——Facility of decrease 
or increase from time to time in the number of men under Major Webber in the eastern 
division; statement hereon as to the advantage of men from the Engineers on an emer- 

~ gency, such ag a snowstorm, g901-916——Doubt as to the military labour being more 
~ economical than civilian labour, save that portion of tle cost of the former does not fall 
upon the Post Office, 920-927. 


Exceptional instances of the maintenance arrangements with the railway companies 
not working satisfactorily, g28-930——-Explanation that no wires are used in common 
_ 357 ers by 
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by the companies and the Post Office, 931-934 Commission paid to the companies 
on messages dealt with by them; that is, aceording to the service rendered in each case, 
935-938. . 

Extensive system of pneumatic tubes in London and other large towns, 939, 940—— 
Diameter, mode of construction, and cost of these tubes; way in which the messages 
are forwarded, 941-946——-Large and costly tubes necessary for the transmission of 
letters, 945 Economy of the tubes for the transmission of messages for a distance of 
two miles or so; difficulties beyond such distance, 946-951. 


Reference to the linemen as being to a certain extent skilled mechanics ; ‘rate of wages 
paid them, 952-957 Position as foremen filled by the second class inspectors, 958- 
960——Several stations of the divisional engineers, seven in number, 961, 962—— 
Objection to a monthly summary of the reports of the divisional engineers, 964-970. 


Examination showing that by the use of various improved kinds of instruments, the 
carrying capacity of the wires generally may be greatly increased, 972-984——Several 
grades of employés under the former telegraph companies; proportion of each class in 
the case af the Electric and International Company, 985-993——Duties of the 
engineering staff in connection with the state of the instruments, the postmasters not 
being responsible, 994-996. : 

Further explanation as to stores not being always purchased by advertised tender, g97- 
1007--— Extent to which witness may be said to be the judge as.to the tenders to be 
accepted; that is, as representing the Engineer in Chief, 1008-1011. 1164—-—-Statement — 
of the practice in correcting faults or breaks when they occur on road lines and on rail- 
way lines respectively; occasional complaints in the latter case, 1012-1020——Satis- 
factory insulation generally of the railway lines; extensive use of double-shed insulators, 
1021-1024. 1028-1034. 

Arrangement as to test stations and testing as regards postal wires on railways, 
1025-1027 Equal breakdowns on road lines and on railway lines where there are 
snowstorms, 1035-1037——Question considered whether there is not-an undue multi- 
plication of record and account in respect of smallitems under the head of maintenance; | 
illustration in the case of railway fares of linemen, 1039-1052 -—— Careful monthly test, 
in addition to a rough daily test, as to the condition of the wires on all important 
circuits, 1053-1057. 

Steps taken to ascertain the improvements effected in foreign telegraphic services, 
1058-1062+—-System pursued im ascertaining the wants of the several store depots, 
and in supplying them from the central store or by purchase, 1063-1070—- Extensive 
repairs executed at the central factory, about 100 hands being employed, with a superin- 
tendent in charge, 1068-1072. 1147-1152. 


Great decrease in the annual outlay on stores since 1869, owing to the extensive 
cessation of works of construction, 1073-1078—-—Gradual reduction being effscted in 
the stock in hand at the end cf each year, 1079——Circumstance of a formal system as 

‘ to purchases having first been mtroduced in 1872 ; 1080-1082z—-—More office routine 
generally than under the companies, 1083, 1084. 


Examination to the effect that since 1869 tenders for stores have not been advertised 
for, witness denying, however, that there has been noreal competition for the supply of a 
large number of articles, 1085-1115. 1162——Gradual extension of the area of com- 
petition, as recommended in a Treasury report, 1100, 1101 Circumstance of a par- 
ticular kind of wire being obtained only from one manufacturer, who has a patent, 
1107-1113. 

Annual receipts from sales of old stores, 1116, 1117——Belief as to a sufficient 
number of firms competing in the purchase of old stores, 1118-1128-~—Doubt as to the 
expediency of the purchase of stores resting with an officer outside witness’ department 
in communication with the technical officers of the department, 1129-1134—-—-Sufficient 

. stock of timber in store, so that tenders have not been lately called for, 1134-1139 
«. Question as to there being room for a large reduction in the proportion of supervising 
staff to linemen and others, 1140-1142. 


Explanations as regards the recommendations in the report by a Treasury Committee , 
on the subject of stores, &c., that this report has not been yet laid before the Post Office 
for action ‘upon it, 1143-1146—— Doubt as to the expediency of making any imstru- 
mentsin the central factory, stead of obtaming them by contract, 1151-1156 Cir- 
cumstances by which wituess’ branch is guided in makmg smal! purchases of certain 
stores for present necessities, or in laying ina stock for twelvemonths, 1 157-1162—— 
Careful inquiry as to the stock in hand before procuring fresh supplies, 1163. 

Further considerations as to the employment of Sappers on certain works of con- 
struction, and as to the relative advantages of military labour and of civil labour; con- 
venience of the former in the event of snowstorms or other emergencies, 1165~1177. 
1179-1191——Explanation that linemen, chiefly, were included in an item of the Esti+ 
mates under the head of “probable: mcrease: of force,” and that no increase of the 
establishment was contemplated, 1178. 
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Wires. Great variation in the duration of wires under different circumstances ‘ average of 

. from fifteen to twenty-two years, Wizter 828-830 Steps being taken to spread the 
renewals over a series of years; large renewals falling in at the same time, ib, 842— 
846. 


Women (Female Clerks). Similar rules for women and for men, save that the former do 
not attend at night; equal amount of leave in each case, Patey 630-633—— Efficiency 
of women for the rapid transmission of messages, 7b. 646-649 Economy by the em- 
ployment of female labour ; objections, however, to much extension in this respect, Graves 
1555-1557 Saving per head by the employment of women; doubt as to any economy 
on the whole, Johnston 1747-1752. 


Non-employment of females at night or on Sunday, Fischer 2193-2198 Con- 
siderations as tu the relative efficiency and cost of male and female clerks; preference 
for the former in some respects, and for the latter in others, 7b. 2194-2197. 2205-2221. 
2234. 2314-2318. 232y-2332——Efficiency of female clerks fur working the small out- 
offices in the metropolis, 2b. 2254-2257 More frequent sick-leave of women than of 
men, #6. 2317, 2318——Economy by the employment of female clerks, Beaufort 3168, 
3169. 

See also Central Station. 


WORKING EXPENSES: 


Examination 1o the effect that Mr. Scudamore under-estimated the cost of inanage- 
ment, though various items not included in his estimate are now paid out of annual in- 
come, the cost of labour also having much increased, Patey 458-480——Summary of 
the chief causes of the increased expense of working the telegraphs since their transfer, 
ot the Post Office, Preece 1602; Batnes 2107-2113. 2124-2127. 

Estimate of from 4d. to §d. as to the clerical cost of transmission and delivery of 
each message, eXclusive of interest on capital, &c.; basis of this calculation, Baines 
1913, 1914. 1923-1927. 1978. 1993, 1994 Increased. expense, owing to the great 
increese of messages dealt with, 76. 2107, 2108——Important saving by concentration 
since the transfer of the telegraphs to the Post Office, Fischer 2149-——Cause of the 
greater average cost of messages in some offices, as at Manchester and Dublin, than in 
others, Godby 3261-3264. 

Varying cost of transmitting messages to different places; explanation to be given in 
such cases, Patey 3426-3431. 4923, 4924—— Average of seventeen words in each mes- 
sage, the average of cost being 8d. or gd.; examination as to the data for the latter 
estimate, 2b. 3645-3650. 3712-3745 Estimate of 1d. to 1$d. as the cost of trans- 
mission, ib. 3712-3716 Probable cost of not less than 1s. foreach message if interest 
on capital and certain other items be taken into consideration, 7b, 3730-3745-—— Reduc- 
tion of the average cost if the same staff and plant be so utilised as to do much more 
work, ib. 3746. 

Expediency of economy of administration rather than increase of charge, if the latter 
can be obviated, Macdonald 4404, 4406. 

Relative increase of working expenses and of gross revenue in each year since 1869-70, 
Blackwood 5247-5249 Several heads under which the working expenses are Jiable to 
increase, ib. 5270, 5271. 

Paper handed in by Mr. Tilley, shewing the cost per message, exclusive of news, at 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, and other large towns; considerable discrepancy, 
App. 252. 

Still greater ratio of increase in the working expenses than in the revenue, Rep. xi, 
xii——Conclusion that unless a vigorous effort be made to decrease working expenses 
the financial condition of the department will remain unsatisfactory, 2b. xii——Reduc- 
tion to be effected chiefly by a more economical working of the offices; great discrepancy 
at present between different offices, 7d. 


See also Accounts. Delivery of Messages. Eastern Division. Increase of 
Business. —s Instruments. Maintenance. Military Telegraphists, 5. 
Organization. Pensions. Pneumatic Tubes. Press Rates. Reports 


and Forms. Revenue. Special Staff. Staff. Stationery. Travelling 
Expenses. Underground Wires. Women (Female Clerks). 


Working Men’s Clubs. Difficulty as regards news for working men’s clubs, which meet 
only in the evening, Saunders 4119. 

Workshops. Local workshops in the large towns for the repair of instruments, Graves 
1460. eat s 
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FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTER 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY; 


TOGETHER WITH THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 
SNCs Oo ReEVIDEN CE, 


AND APPENDIX. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be .Printed, 
egal 23 June 1876. 


BR a Ma Gate el CURR 
‘ . i F 7 we 
[ ui ] 


Neal M J 


Tuesday, 7th March 1876. 


| Ordered, Tuat a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the 
re operation of the present Law relating to the Railway Passenger Duty, and especially as 
Wa to its effect upon the working of cheap trains. } 


Thursday, 23rd March 1876. 


t 
a 
Pid 


Committee nominated of— 


Lord Claud Hamilton. Mr. Edward Stanhope. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Samuda. 

Karl Percy. Mr. Serjeant. Spinks. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Bruce. Sir John Kennaway. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. ' Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Mr. James Corry. Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Ashley. \ } 


Ordered, Tuat the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and 
Records. \ 


Ordered, THat Three be the Quorum of the Committee. 


Wednesday, 29th March 1876. 


Orderea, THat the Select Committee on the Railway Passenger Duty do consist of 
Seventeen Members. 

Ordered, Tuat Sir John Kennaway be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee. 


Ordered, THat Mr. Macdonald, Viscount | Samat and Mr. Leighton, be added to 
the Committee. 


REPORT — -rhitids"). al yh, jennie ceed lh gh ile) ri 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - - - - -». viii 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE (2th @¢ 2) 0) a) (eee aie 
ABPENDIX (02) - (sp RRR a er 


EP. Medi 7) 


R dio (Os) Ro Ds 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the operation of the present Law relating to the Ratbway PassENGER 
Dury, and especially as to its effect upon the working of Cheap Trains ; 


—-— Have considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
‘the following REPORT :— 


THE first Act imposing any duty upon railways'was that of the 2 & 3 Origin of Duty. 
Will. 4, c. 120 (1832), which levied a duty of one halfpenny a mile for every action medee? 
four passengers carried. By the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79 (1842), this was altered to a 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79. 
duty of 5 per cent. upon the gross receipts from passengers, which (subject to 
certain exemptions) is now in force. 

By the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85 (1844), popularly known as “The Cheap Trains 7 «8 Viet. c.85 
Act,” which, amongst other provisions, imposed certain obligations upon railway (Cheap Trains Act). 
companies, section 6, after declaring it ‘‘ expedient to secure to the poorer class 
of travellers the means of travelling by railway at moderate fares and in 
carriages in which they may be protected from the weather,’ enacted that all 
passenger railway companies (defined as railways deriving one-third or more of 
their gross revenue from passengess) incorporated by any Act of that Session, 
or which should thereafter be incorporated, or which should obtain directly or 
indirectly any extension or amendment of their powers, were “ by means of 
one train at the least to‘travel over their railway from one end to the other 
of each trunk, branch, or junction line belonging to or leased by them,” so long 
as they should continue to carry other passengers over such lines, to run one 
train at least each way “on every week day, except Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, to provide for the conveyance of third class passengers to and from 
the terminal and other ordinary passenger stations of ‘the railway,” under seven 
‘conditions therein set out, viz. : 


(1.) The hours of starting such train were to be subject to the approval 
of a Government Department (now the Board of Trade). 


(2.) Such train was to travel at a speed of not less than 12 miles an 
hour, including stoppages. 

(3.) Such train was, if required, to take up and set down passengers at 
every passenger station which it should pass. 


(4.) The carriages were to be provided with seats, and protected from 
the weather in a:manner satisfactory to the Board of Trade. 


(5.) The fare or charge for each third-class passenger by such train was 
not to exceed 1 d. per mile travelled. 


(6.) Each passenger was to be entitled to 56 lbs. weight of luggage. 


(7.) Children under three years of age were to travel free, and children 
of three, but under 12, at half the charge for an adult passenger by such 
jahBOR: 5 


Section 7 imposed a penalty on non-compliance with the preceding section, 
and Section 8 gave to the Board of Trade'a power “ of dispensing with any of 
‘the conditions herembefore required in regard to the conveyance of passengers 
‘by such cheap ‘trains as aforesaid in consideration of such other arrangements, 
either in regard to speed, covering from the weather, seats, or other particulars 
as to” the Board of Trade “‘ should appear more beneficial and convenient for 
‘the passengers,” but such discretion was not to extend to the amount of fare 
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21 & 22 Vict. ¢. 75. 


Melvill, Q. 422 to 430. 
Sir W. Stephenson, 


Q. 971, 
Farrer, Q. 2267 to 
2269. 


Parkes, Q. 486. 
Forbes, Q. 713. 
Mansel, Q. 2189. 

Sir W. Stephenson, 
Q. 968 ef seq. 

Farrer, Q. 2267 et seq. 


Mansel, Q. 2191. 


a 


Melvill, Q. 133. 
Farrer, Q. 2269, 


Sir W. Stephenson, 
Q. 999-1000. 
Farrer, Q. 2274. 


Appendix—Judgment, 


Paper, No 5, handed 
in by Mr. Mansel. 
Appendix. 

Rickman, Table No. 8. 
Appendix. 
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or charge for passengers by such cheap trains, and any railway company con- 
forming to such other conditions as should be sanctioned by the Board of Trade 
were not to be liable to any penalty for not observing the conditions which 
should have been dispensed with as above provided. And by Section 9 no tax 
was to be levied upon the receipts of any railway company from the conveyance 
of passengers at fares not exceeding 1d. a mile by any such cheap train as 
aforesaid. 

The 21 & 22 Vict. c. 75 (1858), commonly known as ‘‘ The Farthings 
Act,” provided that when the distance travelled by any third-class passenger 
by any train run in compliance with the provisions relating to cheap trains con- 
tained in the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, is a portion of a mile and does not amount 
to a mile, the fare for such portion of a mile may be 1 d., but when such distance 
amounts to a mile, or two or more miles, and part of another mile, the fare or 
charge for such portion of a mile, if the same amounts to or exceeds half a 
mile, may be one halfpenny, but the fares for children of three and under 12 
were not to exceed half the charge for an adult passenger. 

Under the first of these two Acts (as modified by the second) arises the 
claim for exemption from duty made by railway companies, and for a period of 
more than 22 years, from 1844 to 1867, the Boards of Tradeand of Inland 
Revenue as well as the railway companies were ignorant of what the precise 
law was, it having been assumed that the Board of Trade had power to dispense 
with all or any of the seven conditions contained in the 6th section of the Act, 
except that relating to the rate of fare to be charged to third-class passengers. 
This impression was general, and the Board of Trade, during the whole of 
this period, dispensed with that condition of the 6th section which required the 
stoppage of the train at every passenger station, and during the same period the 
Inland Revenue department allowed the exemption from duty in respect of fares 
charged at 1d.a mile and under on the passengers by trains so approved, 
although in some of the cases at least the passengers so exempted were not 
carried in third-class carriages. 

Under this system the accommodation given to third-class passengers (i. e. 
passengers paying fares at the above rate) gradually increased until on almost 
all the leading railways of the Kingdom they were carried with regularity and 
speed between all considerable stations by many more trains than the one train 
per diem required by the Act, and on most of the short traffic railways in the 
metropolis and its suburbs they had the advantage of travelling by every — 
train. 

Your Committee feel bound to observe that the arrangements thus made 
from time to time, between the Governmental Departments concerned and the 
officials of the railway companies, were made in frankness and good faith on 
either side, and that although there appears to have been a misconstruction of 
the law, according to the judgments afterwards given by the higher tribunals, 
yet neither party has been to blame for that which both honestly believed to be 
the correct construction of the law. At the same time, your Committee regret 
that for so long a period no steps were taken to obtain an authoritative legal 
decision on a point so critical and important; especially as by this omission 
either a considerable sum has been lost to the public revenue, or Parliament 
has been deprived of an earlier opportunity of dealing with the subject. 

In 1866 the Board of Trade were advised that they had not the power of 
dispensing with the stoppage of the train at every station. A long correspond- 
ence took place between the Board of Trade and the Inland Revenue, which 
resulted in a modified form of approval of the companies’ time tables being 
adopted by the former department, conditional upon the decision at law upon 
the points at issue ; and in 1872 an information was filed by the Attorney General 
against the North London Railway Company, which was treated as a representative 
case, and npon which judgment was given by the Court of Exchequer in 1874, 
and by the House of Lords on appeal in February of this year, by which decision 
it was held that the Board of Trade had no power to dispense with the stop- 
page of trains at every station, and this was really the main question in the cause. 

The effect of this decision has been to increase the tax paid by the North 
London Company from 6,173 /. in 1874, to 11,261 //in 1875, and other railways 
were variously affected by increase of duty, so that the proceeds of the tax rose 


from 513,547 J. in 1874 to 627,146 /. in 1875. 


Several 


ON RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. Vv 


Several of the leading companies who had power by their Acts to charge 
the duty in addition to their fares, immediately adopted this course in self- 
defence, and it seems probable that, in the event of the railway passenger 
duty being continued in its present form and at its present rate, this practice 
will be followed by those companies who have hitherto abstained from so doing 
under the belief that the tax will be ultimately abolished. 

This construction of an enactment which was designed to provide greater 
accommodation for the poorer classes bears more hardly upon them than upon 
any other class of the community, as in its result it to some extent prevents 
the issuing of return, season, and weekly tickets ; if the exemption is earned, 
the passenger must be delayed by stoppages; if the exemption is forfeited, he 
has to pay the increased fare to meet the duty. An illustration of this grievance 
was afforded by a petition laid before your Committee, numerously signed by 
third-class passengers travelling on the Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
complaining of the increase of fares. 

An investigation into the history of the Act of 1844, and a reference to 
the Resolutions contained in the Report of the Select Committee which sat 
in that year, raise some doubt whether Parliament has employed the proper 
language to give effect to its intentions, which seem to have been carried out 
by the early practice. 

The Act of 1844 was founded upon the Report of a Select Committee 
of this House, which made its Report on the Ist of April in that year. The 
11th Resolution of the Committee, accompanying such Report, contains recom- 
mendations nearly identical] with the conditions professed to be contained in 
the 6th Section of the Cheap Trains Act, while the 13th Resclution expressly 
states, “ That the Board of Trade” should “ have a discretionary power of dis- 
pensing with any of the above requirements, and of allowing alternative 
arrangements which shall appear to it to be better calculated to promote the 
public convenience upon any particular railway.’ The 8th Section of the Act 
was no doubt intended to give effect to this Resolution; but from the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords it must be taken to have failed to do so. 

It is asserted by all the witnesses connected with railway companies, and 
admitted by those representing the Government Departments, that the pro- 
visions of the Cheap Trains Act, as interpreted by the courts of law, which 
involves, among other things, the running of at least one train daily from end to 
end each way, stopping at every station, cannot be strictly followed, and that 
the Act is constantly infringed. The Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue 
calls it “ obsolete,” and the Secretary to the Board of Trade speaks of the approval 
of trains by his Department as having become “afarce.” ‘The Inland Revenue 
have felt bound to make arrangements with the railway companies, based on 
different plans, and known as the ticket, mileage-fraction, and per-centage 
systems (which are all entirely Pk the Act), as a temporary means of doing 
justice to the railway companiesyand at the same time protecting the interests 
of the revenue. Without imputing any blame to the Board of Trade or Inland 
Revenue, who appear only to have acted for the best under the circumstances 
in which they found themselves, your Committee cannot but regard a state 
of affairs, in which Public Departments are forced to countenance a departure 
from the law as decided by the House of Lords, as in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. 

It has been urged (with some force) that this is a tax upon locomotion, and 
that it is contrary to public policy to maintain a tax upon locomotion, as a tax 
upon an article of primary necessity; that the tax is unjust and exceptional, 
upon the ground that all other modes of locomotion have been freed from it ; 
that the tax is unequal as between railways and railways (and unequal as 
between one class of the community and another); and that it is an additional 
income tax if shareholders pay it, and if the public pay it, the travelling public 
pay it instead of the general public. 

Directly bearing upon this point is the question as to how far the House 
of Lords’ decision of 1874 has affected the travelling public, and the equally 
pertinent and important consideration as to how far it may be concluded that 
the travelling public would be directly benefited by remission in whole or part 
of the duty. It is established by the evidence that in consequence of the 
decision referred to, several railway companies forthwith raised their passenger 
fares ; it is stated that other companies would have done so, but for the circum- 
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Allport, Q. 2928. 
Oakley, Q. 2522. 
Findlay, Q.3261.3285,. 
Grierson, Q. 3409. 
Laing, Q. 3591. 3593. 


Grierson, Q. 3488, 
Rickman, Q. 1693. 


Parkes, Q. 527. 541. 
Fenton, Q. 1259, 1260. 


Forbes, Q. 725, 726. 
828 ef seq. 
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Paine, Q. 3209 ef seg. 


Laing, Q.3615 ef seq. 
Forbes, Q. 713 e¢ seq. 


Melvill, Q. 194. 
Farrer, Q. 2275. 


Rickman, Q. 1458 
et seq. 


Parkes, Q. 507. 
Parkes, Q. 430. 523. 


Allport, Q. 3107. 
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. stance that they had not the power*to adopt:such a course; and that others, 


Forbes, Q. 730 e¢ seg. 
Laing, Q. 3612. 


Forbes, Q. 695 to 700. 
Fenton, Q, 1166, 1167. ° 
Mansel, Q. 2219, 2220, 


Mansel, Q. 2222 to 
2224, 


Mansel, Q. 2222. 
Forbes, Q. 760. 
Fenton, Q. 1177. 1181. 


having the power to increase /the fares, havenot done'so up to the present, in 
confident expectation that'Parliament would intervene to modify the law thus 
laid down. To-these three classes may be added a fourth, including lines on 
which since’the decision of 1874 the fares have not been increased, because of 
peculiar and severe competition, rendering it a lesser ‘evil to pay the additional 
tax than tocattempt an increase of fares. It is also before us in evideuce, that 
in the event of any modification of the tax an immediate reduction of fares 
would take place, in any event, on the lines which:adopted the increase as above 
stated. 

In the evidence reference has been made to the debates on the subject from 
1832 downwards. At the time of its first imposition, great objection was 
taken to this tax, and in answer to Mr. Hume, Mr. Spring-Rice (9th August) 
said: “Ifthe honourable gentleman disputes the propriety of having any tax 
upon movement at all, I own I cannot answer his objection; but the question 
is, whether, having a tax upon one kind of movement, it is just to exempt 
a movement of another description from taxation ? As we do lay a tax 


upon locomotion, it would be a manifest injustice if a-coach ‘and ‘horses 


running upon a road were to .be taxed, while a steam carriage, running 
on a railway parallel to that road, should not be taxed at all. Nor is 
it fair to the coach proprietors that they should have to contend against the 
heavy duty which is imposed upon'them solely.” ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Lord Althorp) said that he perfectly concurred with Mr. Hume, that 
“the public would gain more by the repeal of the duty on coaches than by the 
imposition of a new tax upon railroads, but that as the Government were not 
at present prepared to take ‘the former step, it was but just that steam con- 
veyance should be placed on something like an equal footing with conveyance 
by horse-coaches.” From the above quotation it is evident to your Committee 
that this tax was primarily imposed on account of the existerice-of other taxes 
upon locomotion, in order to establish an equality between conflicting interests. 
Stress was also laid upon the language of the late Sir R. Peel in 1842, of Mr:Glad- 
stone in 1863, and of Mr. Lowe in 1870, as indicating an intention on their part 
to do something towards remitting the tax upon railways and placing them on a 
level with other locomotive interests. Public conveyances were in 1832 subject 
to a heavy taxation, but such taxation has by successive enactments been with- 
drawn until it has been reduced to a minimum upon road vehicles, while the duty 


‘imposed upon railway companies has not only not been reduced in like:manner 


but has, by means of the decision above referred to, been largely augmented, and, 
if such decision were applied in its utmost strictness, would be further increased 
to an amount which was never anticipated or intended. In 1855 the mileage 
duty on stage carriages was reduced to one penny, and in 1866 (when Mr, 
Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer) to one farthing per mile. In 1870 
the mileage tax was entirely abolished, and a tax on ‘horses substituted. In 
1874 the duty on horses was repealed, and the only revenue duty to which 
omnibus proprietors, tramway companies, and other carriers of passengers by 
road are now subject is a duty of 2/.'2s. per annum on each ‘vehicle so 
employed, besides, in London, a police duty of 2/. 2s. per‘carriage for superin- 
tendence and inspection. 

The evidence shows that the railways in all large towns, and especially 
in and around the metropolis, are subject to very severe competition with 
omnibuses and \tramways, and that the effect of the remissions of taxation from 
time to time given to stage carriages, has been suchithat while, in 1865, upon 
‘one railway, which may be taken as a fair specimen of the metropolitan railways 
generally, the Government taxation amounted to 2°84 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, and in the case of the London General Omnibus Company to 8°71 per 
cent.; in 1873 the like payment ‘by ‘the London General Omnibus Company 
was only 1°53 per cent., while with the railway company it hadirisen to 11°46 
per cent., and in 1875 the tax paid by the omnibus company was only 0°81 
per cent., while that paid by the railway company was 12°98 per cent. upon 
their receipts. (Besides the above inequality the same railway company have 
to bear local charges for rates and taxes amounting to 2°46 per cent. upon their 
receipts, as against only ‘30 per cent. borne by the omnibus company). Similar 
statistics, slightly varying in results, but all pointing to the same conclusion, 
were given to your Committee in respect of other companies. 


It 
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It is in evidence before your Committee, that cases exist in which lines 
calculated to give accommodation to localities at present thinly populated are 
now used for goods and mineral traffic only, having never been opened for 
passenger traffic, although this would be done immediately if the duty were 
repealed ; and that in cases where the railway companies serving a large district 
(such as the Great Eastern and, some years ago, the London, Brighton and 
South Coast) are not in prosperous’ circumstances, the effect of the tax is 
seriously to hamper the companies in providing money for necessary improve- 
ments. 

It was, however, contended by the\Board:of Trade that, inasmuch as the 
railways enjoy an extent of monopoly unattainable by others, there is no injustice 
or hardship in the tax ; and it was insisted on that the obligation, the penalty 
and the exemption should cease, and that the tax should alone remain. It was 
urged that the temptation to put themselves within the exemption works against 
the public, and that seif interest on the part of the railways has superseded the 
necessity for legislation to secure protection to the poor travellers. 

Evidence was given fromthe War Office as to certain disadvantages under which 
the public service lay with respect to the rates charged by railway companies 
for the conveyance of troops and military stores, and it was suggested that 
in any reconsideration of the taxation of railways this question should be 
entertained. Your’ Committee are of opinion that all questions relating to 
the conveyance of troops may properly be left to be arranged between the War 
Office and the railway companies. 

Oa the whole, your Committee are of opinion that a strong case is made out, 
whenever the state of the revenue will justify the Government in parting with 
the produce of this tax, for its entire repeal, on the ground that the reasons on 
which it was originally based have ceased to exist, and that it is clearly unfair 
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Parkes, Q. 612 eé seq. 
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Laing, Q. 3602 to 3607. 
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Farrer, Q. 2188, 9. 
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to continue a tax exclusively upon one kind of locomotion after all corresponding - 


taxes upon competitive modes of locomotion have been repealed or reduced to a 
minimum. 

Your Committee recommend, that the provisions of the Cheap Trains Act, 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 85 (1844) ; the Farthings Act, 21 & 22 Vict. c. 75 (1858) ; and 
26 & 27 Vict. c: 33 (Limitation of Exemption under 9 sect. and 7 & 8 Vict. 
c. 85), 1864, should be repealed, so far as may be necessary, to give effect to the 
following Resolutions : 


1. That the tax is an undesirable one to maintain longer than is neces- 
sary from a fiscal point of view, and they recommend its repeal whenever 
the state of the public revenue will permit. 


2. That until the finances of the State warrant the abolition of the 
tax the following modification shuuld be substituted ; that the present 
tax of 5 per cent. be restricted to fares over 1d. per mile, and that the 
fares of all classes of passengers for the single journey carried in any train 
paying 1d. or less per mile, be exempted, and that this exemption should 
apply to return, weekly, and: season tickets; that in levying the duty in 
respect of return tickets, of whatever class, and by whatever trains the 
holders may be carried, one-half of the amounts be treated as the fare in 
one direction, and the other half as the fare for the return journey ; that 
in levying the duty in respect of season tickets of whatever class, or wnether 
the holders have been carried by express or stopping trains, the fare for 
each journey shall be reckoned by dividing the cost of the ticket. by double 
the number of week: days in the period during which the ticket is available. 


3. That in urban and suburban districts all fares of all classes up to and 
including 9d., and all. return fares based upon the fare for the single 
journey be exempted. 


4, That in any future legislation care should be taken to keep in view 
the object that was aimed at by the legislative obligation to maintain ample 
communication between the several stations on each line. 


23. June 1876: 


—————_— 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Thursday, 30th March 1876. 


Le 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr, Rodwell. Mr. Arthur Peel. 

Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Leighton. Mr.M‘ Lagan. 

Mr. James Corry. Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Earl Percy. 


Mr. Samuda. 


Mr. RopwE uu was called to the Chair. 


The Committee deliberated. 
[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 4th April 1876. | 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
Mr. RopwE tt in the Chair. 


Mr. Leighton. Mr. James Corry. 


Mr. Samuda. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Ashiey. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Lord Claud Hamiiton. Mr. Rodwell. 


Mr. William Henry Melvill was examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 7th April 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. RopwEtt in the Chair. 


Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Ashley. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. Mr. Leighton. 

Mr. James Corry. Mr. Samuda. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. William Henry Melvill was further examined. 


Mr. C. A. Parkes was examined. 


Mr. Rodwell. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 2nd May, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 2nd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Ropwek tt in the Chair. 


Mr. Bruce. Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. | Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mx. Leighton. Mr. Ashley. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. James Corry. 


Mr. Samuda. Mr. Rodwell. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 


Mr. James S. Forbes was examined. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’cloci. 


Friday, 5th May 1876. 


—- 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Ropwe tu in the Chair. 


Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Ashley. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. James Corry. 
Mr. Samuda. Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Mr. Bruce. | Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Leighton. Mr, Serjeant Spinks. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Rodwell. 


Sir W. H. Stephenson and Mr. Myles Fenton were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 9th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. RoDWELL in the Chair. 


Mr. Serjeant. Spinks. . Mr. Bruce. 

Earl Percy. Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Leighton. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Samuda, " Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Macdonald. Mr, James Corry. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Rodwell. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Charles Rickman and My. Arthur L. Haliburton were severally examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’ciock. 
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Friday, 12th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. RopwEL Lt in the Chair. 


Mr. Leighton. . Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Bruce. 


Mr. Macdonald. Mr. James Corry. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. Mr. Ashley. : 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Rodwell. 
Earl Percy. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Samuda. } 


The Lord Houghton (attending by permission of the House of Lords), Mr. C. Rickman, 
Mr. Henry S. Ellis, and Mr R. 8. Mansel were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


Tuesday, 16th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. RopwE tt in the Chair. 


Mr. Ashley. Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Macdonald. Earl Percy. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Leighton. | Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Rodwell. 

Sir Harcdiie Folkuatiie. 


Mr. Thomas H. Farrer, Mr. R. 8. Mansel, and Mr. H. Oakley were severally examined. 


[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Friday, 19th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. RopWELt in the Chair. 


Mr. James Corry. Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Arthur Peel.’ Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Macdonald. Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Mr. Ashley. Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr: Knatchbull-Hugessen. Earl Percy. 

Mr. Leighton. Viscount Crichton. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Rodwell. 


Mr. 7. H. Farrer was further examined. 


Mr. Jumes Allport was examined. 


[ Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 23rd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT ; 


Mr. RoDWELL in the Chair. 


Earl Percy. Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Leighton. Mr. Bruce. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. : Mr. Rodwell. 


Mr. 7. H. Farrer and Mr. James Allport were further examined. 


Mr. C. Richman, Mr. Walter Paine, Mr. George Findlay, and Mr. James Grierson, were 
severally examined. 


' [Adjourned till Friday next, at One o’clock. 


Friday, 26th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. ROpDWELL in the Chair. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Macdonald. Mr. Samuda. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Leighton. . Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
DT rec SAPILCR? 10 Ear! Percy. 

Mr, Arthur Peel. ‘ Mr. Rodwell. 


Mr. Myles Fenton was further examined. 


Mr. Samuda, Mr. S. Laing (a Member of the House), and Mr. Edward W. Cobb, were 
severally examined. . 


[| Adjourned till Tuesday, 13th June, at Twelve o’clock. 


Tuesday, 13th June 1876. 


— 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. RopWELL in the Chair. 


Earl Percy. Mr. James Corry. 
Mr. Samuda. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. Mr. Leighton. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. My. Bruce. 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by the Chairman, read the first time, as follows :— 


“1. From the nature of the inquiry your Committee have been mainly dependent upon 
the representatives of the Inland Revenue and Board of Trade Departments, and the 
officials of the railway companies, for their facts and information, but notwithstanding the 
complications and contentions which have arisen in settling the mode and measure of taxa- Melvill, @. 398 
tion, it appears that the interests of the public have been duly regarded, and that the rail- Siephanton Q. 968 
way companies have acted throughout with frankness and good faith. 975 et seq. 982. 


Forbes, Q. 718. 
“2. The first Act imposing any duty upon railways was that of the2 & 3 Will, 4, c. 120 origin of Duty. 


(1832), which levied a duty of one halfpenny a mile for every four passengers carried. 2 & 3 Wm. 4, ¢. 120, 

By the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79 (1842), this was altered to a duty of 5 per cent. upon the papier phe: 

gross receipts from passengers, which (subject to certain exemptions) is now in force. ee 
312. bz 663. By 


J & 8 Vict. c. 85 5 
(Cheap Trains Act), 


21 & 22 Vict. c, 75. 


Melvill, Q. 422 to 430. 


Sir W. Stephenson, 
Q. 971 


Farrer, Q. 2267 to 2269. 


Parkes, Q. 486. 
Forbes, Q. 713. 
Mansel, Q. 2189. 
Sir W. Stephenson, 
Q. 968 et seq. 


Farrer, @. 2267 et seq. 


Mansel, Q. 219]. 


Melvill, Q. 133. 
Farrer, Q. 2269. 
Qir W. Stephenson, 
S$. 999-1000. 
Farrer, Q, 2274. 
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“3. By the7 & 8 Vict. c. 85 (1844), popularly known as‘ The Cheap Trains Act,’ which 
imposed certain obligations upon railway companies, Section 6, after declaring it ‘ expe- 
dient to secure to the poorer class of travellers the means of travelling by railway at 
moderate fares, and in carriages in which they may be protected from the weather,’ enacted 
that ali passenger railway companies incorporated by any Act of that Session, or which 
should thereafter be incorporated, or which should obtain directly or indirectly any exten- 
sion or amendment of their powers, were * by means of one train at the least to travel over 
their railway from one end to the other of each trunk, branch, or junction line belonging 
to or leased by them,’ so long as they should continue to carry other passengers over such 
lines, to run one train at least each way ‘on every week day, except Christmas Day and 
Good Friday, to provide for the conveyance of third-class passengers to and from the ter- 
minal and other ordinary passenger stations of the railway,’ under seven conditions therein 
set out, V1Z.: 


“(1.) The hours of starting such train were to be subject to the approval of a Go- 
vermnent Department (now the Board of Trade). 

«(2.) Such train was to travel at a speed of not less than 12 miles an hour, includ. 
ing stoppages. 

“© (3.) Such train was, if required, to take up and set down passengers at every 
passenger station which it should pass. 


“«(4,) The carriages were to be provided with seats, and protected from the weather 
in a manner satisfactory to the Board of Trade. 

“(5.) The fare or charge for each third-class passenger by such train was not to 
exceed 1d. per mile travelled. 


“(6.) Each passenger was to be entitled to 56 lbs. weight of luggage. 


“(7.) Children under three years of age were to travel free, and children of three, . 


but under 12, at half the charge for an adult passenger by such train. 


‘‘ Section 7 imposed a penalty on non-compliance with the preceding section, and Sec- 
tion 8 gave to the Board of Trade a power ‘of dispensing with any of the conditions 
hereinbefore required in regard to the conveyance of passengers by such cheap trains as 
aforesaid in consideration of such other arrangements, either in regard.to speed, covering 
from the weather, seats, or other particulars as to’ the Board of Trade ‘ should appear 
more beneficial and convenient for the passengers,’ but such discretion was not to extend 
to the amount of fare or charge for passengers by such cheap trains, and any railway com- 
pany conforming to such other conditions as should be sanctioned by the Board of Trade 
were not to be liable to any penalty for not observing the conditions which should have 
been dispensed with as above provided. And by Section 9 no tax was to be levied upon 
the receipts of any railway company from the conveyance of passengers at fares not 
exceeding 1d. a mile by any such cheap train as aforesaid. 


“4, The 21 & 22 Vict. ¢..75 (1858), commonly known as‘ The Farthings Act, pro- 
vided that when the distance travelled by any third-class passenger by any train run in 
compliance with the provisions relating to cheap trains contained in the Act 7 & 8 Vict. 
c. 85, 1s a portion of a mile and does not amount to a mile, the fare for such portion of a 
mile may be 1 d., but when such distance amounts to a mile, or two or more miles, and 
part of another mile, the fare or charge for such portion of a mile, if the same amounts 
to or exceeds half a mile, may be one halfpenny, but the fares for children of three and 
under 12 were not to exceed half the charge for an adult passenger. 


“5, Under the first of these two Acts (as modified by the second) arises the claim for 
exemption from duty made by railway companies, and for a period of more than 22 years, 
from 1844 to 1867, the Boards of Trade and of Iniand Revenue as weil as the railway 
companies were ignorant of what the precise law was, it having been assumed that. the 
Board of Trade had power to dispense with all or any of the seven conditions contained 
in the 6th Section of the Act, except that relating to the rate of fare to be charged to 
third-class passengers. This impression was universal, and the Board of Trade during the 
whole of this period, dispensed with that condition of the 6th Section which req uired the 
stoppage of the train at every passenger station, and during the same period the Inland 
Revenue Department allowed the exemption from duty in respect of fares charged 
at 1ld.a mile and under on the passengers by trains so approved, although in some 
of the cases at least the passengers so exempted were not carried in third-class carriages. 
Under this system the accommodation given to third-class passengers (7. e., passengers 
paying fares at the above rate) gradually increased until on almost all the leading railway 
of the Kingdom they were carried with regularity and speed between all considerable 
stations by many more trains than the one train per diem required by the Act, and on 
most of the short traffic railways in the metropolis and its suburbs they had the advan- 
tage of travelling by every train. 


“6. In 1866 the Board of Trade were advised that they had not the power of dispensing 
with the stoppage of the train at every station. A long correspondence took place be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Inland Revenue, which resulted in a modified form 
of approval of the companies’ time tables being adopted by the former department of less 
explicit character than that previously used, and in 1872 an information was filed by the 


Attorney 
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Attorney General against the N orth London Railway Company, which was treated as a 
representative case, and upon which judgment was given by the Court of Exchequer in 
1874, and by the House of Lords on appeal in February of this year, by which decision 
it was held that the Board of Trade had no power to dispense with the stoppage of trains 
at every station, and this was really the main question in the cause. 


«7, The effect of this decision has been to increase the tax paid by the North London 
‘Company from 6,173 /. in 1874, to 11,2614 in 1875, and other railways were variously 
affected by increase of duty, so that the proceeds of the tax rose trom 513,547 J. in 1874 
to 627,146 /. in 1875. 


“8. Several of the leading companies who had power by their Acts to charge 
the duty in addition to their fares, immediately adopted this course in self-defence, 
and it seems probable that this practice will be followed by those companies who 
hitherto have abstained from so doing under the belief that the tax will be ultimately 


-abolished. 


“9. The effect of this increase of fares has been to make the tax directly payable by 
the passenger, and it would appear by the evidence before the Committee that the com- 
panies have the means of saddling a large proportion of the duty upon the poorer 
class Ms the travelling public, and that about 100.0007. per annum has been already 
60 paid. 


“10. This construction of an enactment which professed to provide greater accommo- 
dation for the poorer classes hears more hardly upon them than upon any other class of 
the community, as in its result it to some extent prevents the issuing of return, season and 
weekly tickets; if the exemption is earned, the passenger must be delayed by stoppages; 
if the exemption is forfeited, he has to pay the increased fare to meet the duty. An 
illustration of this grievance was afforded by a petition laid before your Committee, 
numerously signed by third-class passengers travelling on the Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, complaining of the increase of fares, and it was proved that passengers had 
been deterred from usiug the line in consequence of such increase. 


“11. An investigation into the history of the Act of 1844, and a reference to the 
Resolutions contained in the Report of the Select Committee which sat in that year, raise 
/ some doubt whether Parliament has employed the proper language to give effect to its 
intentions, which seem to have been carried out by the early practice. 


“12. The Act of 1844 was founded upon the Report of a Select Committee of this 
House, which made its Report on the 1st of April in that year. 
the Committee, accompanying such Report, contains recommendations nearly identical 
with the conditions professed to be contained in the 6th Section of the Cheap Trains Act, 
while the 13th Resolution expressly states, ‘ That the Board of Trade’ should ‘ have a 
discretionary power of dispensing with any of the above requirements, and of allowing 
alternative arrangements which shall appear to it to be better calculated to promote the 
public convenience upon any particular railway.’ The 8th Section of the Act was no 
doubt intended to give effect to this Resolution ; but from the judgment of the House of 
Lords it must be taken to have failed to do so. 


“13. It is asserted by all the witnesses connected with railway companies, and 
admitted by those representing the Government Departments, that the provisions of the 
Cheap Trains Act, as interpreted by the courts of law, cannot be strictly followed, and 
that the Act is constantly infringed. The Solicitor to the Inland Revenue calls it 
‘obsolete,’ and the Secretary to the Board of Trade speaks of the approval of trams by 
his department as having become ‘a farce. The Inland Revenue have felt bound to 
make arrangements with the railway companies, based on different plans, and known as 
the ticket-mileage and per-centage systems (which are all entirely outside the Act), as a 
temporary means of doing justice to the railway companies, and at the same time pro- 
tecting the interests of the revenue. 


« 14. It has been urged with some force that it is contrary to correct policy to main- 
tain a tax upon locomotion, as a tax upon an article of primary necessity; that the tax is 
unjust and exceptional, upon the ground that all other modes of locomotion have been 
freed from it ; that the tax is unequal as between railways and railways, and unequal as 
between one class of the community and another ; and that it is an additional income tax 
if shareholders pay it, and if the public pay it the travelling public pay it instead of the 
general public. Stress was also laid upon the language of the late Sir R. Peel in 1842, 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1863, and of Mr. Lowe in 1879, as indicating an intention on their 
part to do something towards remitting the tax upon railways and piacing them on a level 
with other locomotive interests. Public conveyances were in 1832 subject to a heavy 
taxation, but such taxation has by successive enactments been withdrawn until it has 
been reduced to a minimum upon road vehicles, while the duty imposed upon railway 
companies has not only not been reduced in like manner, but has, hy means of the decision 
above referred to, been largely augmented, and, if such decision were applied in its 
utmost strictness, would be further increased to an amount which was never anticipated 
or intended. In 1855 the mileage duty on stage carriages was reduced to one penny, 

/and in 1866 (when Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer) to one farthing per 
mile. In i870 the mileage tax was entirely abolished, and a tax on horses substituted. 
ie. Y b3 In 
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Oakley, Q. 2522. 
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In 1875 the duty on horses was repealed, and the only revenue duty to which omnibus 
proprietors, tramway companies, and other carriers of passengers by road are now subject 
is a duty of 27. 2s. per annum on each vehicle so employed, besides, in London, a police 
duty of 2. 2s. per carriage for superintendence and inspection. 


“15. The evidence shows that the railways in all large towns, and especially in and 
around the metropolis, are subject to very severe competition with omnibuses and tram~ 
ways, and that the effect of the remissions of taxation from time to time given to stage 
carriages, has been such that while, in 1865, upon one railway, which may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the metropolitan railways generally, the Government taxation amounted 
to 2°84 per cent. of the gross receipts, and in the case of the London General Omnibus 
Company to 8:71 per cent.; in 1873 the like payment by the London General Omnibus 
Company was only 1°53 per cent., while with the railway company it had risen to 11°46 
per cent., and in 1875 the tax paid by the omnibus company was only 0°81 per cent., 
while that paid by the railway company was 12°98 per cent. upon their receipts. Besides 
the above inequality the same railway company have to bear local charges for rates and 
taxes amounting to 2°46 per cent. upon their receipts, as against only *30 per cent. borne 


by the omnibus company. Similar statistics, slightly varying in results, but all pointing — 


to the same conclusion, were given to your Committee in respect of other companies ; 
and the general tenor of the evidence laid before them in this respect serves to show that, 
although the case of railways in the metropolis and other large towns which are chiefly 
dependant on short or suburban traffic may be the strongest, the long railways are also, 
to a less degree, exposed to competition, which renders monopoly a question of degree. 


“16. It is in evidence before your Committee, that cases exist in which lines calculated 
to give accommodation to localities at present thinly populated are now used for goods 
and mineral traffic only, having never been opened for passenger traffic, although this 
would be done immediately if the duty were repealed; and that in cases where the rail- 
way companies serving a large district (such as the Great Eastern and, some years ago, 
the\London, Brighton, and South Coast} are not in prosperous circumstances, the effect 
of the tax is seriously to hamper the companies in providing money for necessary im- 
provements, and in some cases to delay for years the adoption of measures which the 
Board of Trade are constantly recommending as desirable for the proper accommodation, 
and even for the safety, of the public. . 


“17. It was, however, contended by the Board of Trade that, inasmuch as the railways 
enjoy an extent of monopoly unattainable by others, there is no injustice or hardship in 
the tax; and it was insisted on that the obligation, the penalty and the exemption should 
cease, and that the tax should alone remain. It was urged that the temptation to put 
themselves within the exemption works against the public, and that self-interest on the 
part of the railways has superseded the necessity for legislation to secure protection to 
the poor travellers. 


“18. On the whole, your Committee are of opinion that a strong case is made out, 
whenever the state of the revenue will justify the Government in parting with the pro- 
duce of this tax for its entire repeal, on the ground that the reasons on which it was 
originally based have ceased to exist, and that it is clearly unfair to continue a tax exclu- 
sively upon one kind of locomotion after all corresponding taxes upon competitive modes 
of locomotion have been repealed or reduced to a minimum. 


“19. With a view to simplify the proceedings between the revenue and the railways 
various suggestions have been made to provide a substitute for the present tax, as appears 
by the evidence. Your Committee have come to the following Resolutions :— 

“1st. That there are insuperable difficulties in carrying out the Cheap Trains Act, 
according to the law laid down by the House of Lords. 

“2nd. That the mode of levying and collecting the duty is complicated, unsatis- 
factory, and liable to abuse. 

“ 3rd. That the effort to bring within the exemption such portion of the traffic as 
the amount of the railway fare will justify, prevents the use of return, weekly, 
and xeason tickets, and other accommodation which the public might otherwise 
enjoy. 

“ Ath, That the abolition of the tax would confer, directly and indirectly, advan- 
tages both on the railways and the public. 

“ 5th. That the tax having been imposed originally to put all means of locomotion 
on a level, there is some injustice in retaining it upon one class of conveyance after 
the others have been relieved. 

“ 6th. That the decision of the House of Lords has given an interpretation of the 
law quite inconsistent with that upon which the Government and the railways acted 
for 22 years, and upon the faith of which railway enterprise has developed; and that 
the increase of duty payable in future by the railway companies far exceeds the 
amount which was anticipated. . 

“7th. That the tax presses with greater severity upon the metropolitan and sub- 
urban lines, who are exposed to a considerable amount of competition. 


«20. Your 
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« 20, Your Committee are of opinion,— 

« 1, That the Cheap Trains Act, &e., &c., should be repealed at once as imprac- 
ticable and’ mischievous. 

« 2. That the tax is an undesirable one to maintain longer than is necessary from 
a fiscal point of view, and they recommend its repeal whenever the state of the public 
revenue will permit. 

«3. That until the finances of the State warrant the abolition of the tax, the 
following modification should be substituted ; that the present tax of 5 per cent. be 
restricted to such passengers only as pay more than 1d. per mile, and that passengers 
earried in any train paying 1 d. or less per mile, be exempted, and that this exemp- 
tion should apply to return, weekly, and season tickets. 

“4. That the effect of this change would be to reduce the amount from 750,000. 
(its estimated amount for 1876) to 400,0007., which nearly represents the sum that 
would have been raised under the former view of the law, and that the amount would 
gradually increase so as to reach 750,000/. in five years. 

5. That in any legislation a minimum number of stopping trains should be 
secured, but that the obligation to stop once a day at every station should cease so 
long as every station had communication with every other station within a distance of 
not less than 100 miles.” 


DRAFT REPORT proposed by Earl Percy, read the first time, as follows :— 


_ “ 1, Your Committee have taken a large amount of evidence from witnesses representing 
the Government: Departments of the Board of Trade and Inland Revenue, the principal 
railway companies and the travelling public. 


«2, It has been proved to the satisfaction of your Committee that the enactments with 
regard to the Railway Passenger Duty require amendment. A duty was first imposed 
upon railways by the Act of 2 & 3 Will. 4, at a time when all public means of conveyance 
were subject. to taxation, but the railway system being then im its infancy, it was dealt 
with on most, favourable terms, in comparison with other modes of locomotion. Subse- 
quently, however, the tax was modified rather with a view to securing cheap and. conve- 
nient means of locomotion for the poorer class of passengers, and for this reason, as well | 
as from fiscal considerations, it has been retained. 


«* 3. The conditions of railway communication have been so greatly altered since the 
duty was fixed on its present basis, that it is found impracticable strictly to observe. the 
letter of the law. Much uncertainty prevailed as to its interpretation until the judgment 
of the House of Lords. in the year 1874, proved that an exact adherence to the provisions 
of the Act was impossible, and since that time the matter has been arranged by compromise 
between the Government departments and the companies. 


“4, Without imputing any blame to the officers of the Board of Trade or Inland Re- 
venue, who appear only to have acted for the best under the circumstances in which they 
found themselves, your Committee cannot but regard a state of affairs, in which the 
servants of Her Majesty are forced to countenance a breach of the law, and to interpret 
the intentions rather than to carry out the dictates of the Legislature, as in the highest 


degree unsatisfactory. 


“5. Your Committee have, therefore, to consider the various proposals which have 
been made to remedy the evil. The principal propositions which have been submitted to 
them are— 

“ (@.) The total abolition of the tax. 

« (6.) The abolition of all obligations and exemptions, and the imposition of an 
uniform payment, either on all traffic—that of goods as well as of passengers—or 
on passenger traffic only. 

“(c.) The substitution of a per-centage tax on net receipts, either from/all traffic 

Pp s P 
—that of goods as well as of passengers—or from passenger traffic only. 
“ (d.) The payment of a fixed annual sum equal to the duty now levied. 


“6, With regard to the total abolition of all railway taxation, in the present state of 
the Exchequer no such recommendation could be made. But it is questionable whether, 
even under a more prosperous condition of the revenue, there is more to be said for the 
removal of this burden than for that of many other imposts. 

“‘ No doubt exception may on several grounds be taken to it in every form in which it 
could be levied, but it must not be forgotten that the arguments for the retention of an 
existing tax are totally distinct from those which would hold good were it proposed to 
impose it for the first time, and the case against it does not appear so strong as to justify 
a recommendation that it should have a pre-eminent place in any scheme for the further 
remission of taxation. , 

‘Indeed it has been urged, with considerable force, that the duty is valuable as giving 
the Government a means of interposing in the public interests when the arrangements of 

aa * b4 any 
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any company seem to be objectionable. In will be seen by the Reports of the Committee: 
‘on Railway Communication in 1839 and 1840, that the necessity for a general superin-- 
tendence by the executive of all those arrangements and regulations of railway companies 
in which the public are interested, has always been felt by Parliament ; and the evidence 
of Mr. Forbes, a witness very hostile to the retention of the duty, before this Committee, 
shows ‘that the existence of the exemption’ (which of course pre-supposes the existence 
of the tax) ‘has induced the railway companies to do things which they would not other- 
wise have done.’ i 

«7, It is unnecessary to discuss seriatim the suggestions which have been made for the: 
adjustment of the duty; but before stating the course which your Committee think should 
be adopted, it is desirable to bear in mind the chief objections that have been made to it 
as it now stands. These are— 

“(a.) That it is inexpedient as a tax on locomotion, and unjust as a burden on one: 
species of locomotion, all other kinds being almost, if not wholly, untaxed. 


“(b.) That it is a hindrance on the extension of railways, and that it discourages 


an increase in the number of stations and other undertakings and adjustments ° 


conducive to the public advantage, and as thus the effect—at least in the metropolis 
—ot retarding the growth and extension of suburban residences. 


“‘(c.) That it tends to increase rather than diminish the price of fares. 
“(d.) That it leads to a complication in the manner of keeping the financial 
records of the companies, and imposes vexations and inquisitorial conditions upon 


them. 
“(e.) That it affects the poor companies more than the rich. 


‘“‘ 8, Mr. Haliburton gave evidence as to certain disadvantages under which the public 
service lay with regard to the rates charged by railway companies for the conveyance of 
troops and military stores, and suggested that in any reconsideration of the taxation of 
railways this question should be entertained. 


“9, On a review of the whole matter, your Committee recommend the abolition of the 
present tax, together with all the obligations and exemptions connected therewith, and 
the imposition, in lieu thereof, either of a duty upon all passenger traffic, such as would 
furnish the Exchequer with a sum equal to that now raised, or of a.per-centage on the 
net receipts from all passenger traffic of a like amount. 


“10. If an arrangement could be made with any company or companies for the carriage 
of troops and stores at reduced rates, or for any Government service, an equivalent dimi-- 
nution might be made in the duty to be paid by such company or companies. 


“11. In the event of the state of the revenue at any future time justifying an abate- 
ment in this source of income, your Committee suggest that it should be made in return 


for such advantages to the travelling public, to be agreed upon between the Board of 


Trade and the companies, as may at the time appear to be most beneficial to the parties 
concerned, so that the control of the Government over the great highways of the country 


may be maintained and enforced.” 


MorTIoN MADE, and Question, “ That the Draft Report proposed by the Chairman be 
now read a second time, paragraph by paragraph ”—put, and agreed to. 

Paragraph 1 postponed.—The Committee deliberated. 

Mction made, and Question proposed, “ That this Committee do now adjourn till Tues- 
day next, at 12 o’clock ”—(Sir Harcourt Johnstone).— Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘“ Tuesday,” in order to insert the word “ Friday ”—(Mr. Ashley)—instead 
thereof.—Question put, That the word “ Tuesday ” stand part of the Question.—The 


Committee divided: 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 7. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Earl Percy. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. James Corry. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Samuda. . Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Mr. Sullivan. 
Viscount Crichton. Mr. Leighton. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
ers ae 
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Tuesday, 20th June 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. RopWELL in the Chair. 


Mr. Knatchbuil-Hugessen. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Ashley. Mr. Bruce. 

Eari Percy. Mr. Samuda. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Mr. Macdonald. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Mr. Leighton. Mr. James Corry. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Report further considered. 
Paragraphs 2 and 4, agreed to. 
Paragraph 5.—Amendment proposed, in line 13, to leave out the words “ under this 


system”—(Mr. Leighton).—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 11. Noes, 3. 
Viscount Crichton. Earl Percy. 
Mr. James Corry. Mr. Macdonald. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Leighton. 
Mr. Bruce. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 

Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ashley. 


Paragraph amended by inserting, after the words “ under this system,” the words: 
“Your Committee feel bound to observe that the arrangements thus made from time 
to time, between the Governmental Departments concerned and the officials of the railway 
companies, were made in frankness and good faith on either side, and that although there 
appears to have been a misconstruction of the law, according to the judgments afterwards 
given by the higher tribunals, yet neither party has been to blame for that which both 
honestly believed to be the correct construction of the law ”—(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen). 


Another Amendment proposed after the word “ law,” at the end of the last Amend- 
ment, to add the words: “ At the same time your Committee regret that for so long a 
period no steps were taken to obtain an authoritative legal decision on a point so critical 
and important; especially as by this omission either a considerable sum has been lost to 
the public revenue, or Parliament has been deprived of an earlier opportunity of dealing 


with the subject ”—( Mr. Sullivan).—Question put, That those words be there added.— 
The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 5. 
Mr. James Corry. Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Earl Percy. 
Mr. Bruce. Lord Claud Hamilton. | 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Samuda. Mr. Ashley. 


~Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Leighton. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 6, amended, and agreed to. 


Paragraph 7.—Amendment proposed, in line 1, after the word “ decision,” to insert the 
words, cS awed that a large sum of arrears and P(N Macdonald).— Question, That 
those words be there inserted. Amendment, by leave, withdrawn,—Paragraph agreed to. 
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Paragraph 8.—Amendments made.—Question put, That this paragraph, as amended 
‘stand part of the proposed Report.—Committee divided: 


Ayes, 10. : Noes, 4. 
Mr. James Corry. Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. _ Earl Percy. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Macdonald. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Mr. Leighton. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Paragraph 9, disagreed to. 
Paragraph 10, amended, and agreed to. 
Paragraphs 11 and 12, agreed to. 


Paragraph 13.—Amendment proposed, in line 6, after the word ‘‘ Revenue,” to leave out 
the words, “have felt bound to make,” and to insert the word “ made”—(Mr. Macdunald) 
—instead thereof.—Question put, That the words, “ have felt bound to make,” stand part of 
the paragraph.—The Committee divided : ; 


Ayes, 13. Noes, 2, 
Viscount. Crichton, Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. James Corry. . Mr. Leighton. 


Earl Percy. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
‘Mr. Bruce. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 

Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Another Amendment proposed, at end of the paragraph, to add the words, 
* Without imputing any blame to the Board of Trade or Inland Revenue, who appear 
only to have acted for the best under the circumstances in which they found themselves, 
your Committee cannot but regard a state of affairs, in which public departments are 
forced to countenance a departure from the law, as decided by the House of Lords, as in 
the highest degree unsatisfactory”—(Harl Percy).—Question, That those words be there 
added,—put, and agreed to, 

Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after paragraph 13; to insert the following new paragraph: 
—‘ Contradictory evidence has been given before your Committee with regard to 
the incidence of this tax, some, witnesses contending that it falls upon the travelling 
public, whilst others maintain that it is borne by the railway companies. It ap- 
pears to your Committee that the truth is between the two statements. There can 
be no doubt that, as has been already stated, fares have, in the case of some com- 
panies, been increased since, and avowedly in consequence of, the legal decision of 
1874; and it has been stated by several witnesses that such fares would unquestionably 
be reduced in the event of the abolition or appreciable modification of the tax. In all 
such cases it is impossible to deny that the tax falis directly upon the travelling public, 
and must be classed with those taxes upon locomotion which, with the present exception, 
have been repealed since its first imposition in 1832. There are, however, two classes of 
cases in which the tax may be said to be borne by the railway companies.. The first, 
the case in which railways have not at present added the passenger duty to their fares 
(although they have the power to do so), relying upon an alteration of the law, and being - 
unwilling to make the addition pending such alteration. Should the. law remain un- 
altered, it cannot be doubted that, in these cases also, an increase of fares will soon take 
place, and the tax fall upon the travelling public. There are, however, railways which 
are unable to add to their fares on account of the competition to which they are exposed, 
or by reason of their not having power to do so, and in these cases the tax is borne by 
the ‘ railway companies’; that is to say, by the ‘ unprotected’ shareholders, the holders of 
ordinary stock, the money applicable to whose dividends is diminished by the amount of 
the tax. When, therefore, it is stated that the Railway Passenger Duty is paid either 
by the travelling public or by the railway companies, the statement implies that the tax 
is, in the one case, a direct tax upon locomotion, and in the other, an exceptional income 
tax upon the investors in one particular form of public securities, According to a 
Paper handed in by Mr. T. H. Farrer, upwards of 40 railway companies paid this 
duty without. paying any dividend. at all to their ordinary shareholders, in which case 
the burden fell upon the holders of preference stock”—( Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen).— 
Question proposed, That the proposed paragraph be inserted in the proposed Report.— 

Amendment 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the words “contradictory 
evidence” at the beginning thereof.—Question put, ‘That the words “contradictory evi- 
dence” stand part of the said proposed Amendment.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 7. 
Viscount Crichton. Mr. James Corry. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Earl Percy. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Samuda. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Mr. Arthur Peel. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Leighton. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 


Another Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out the words 
“should the law remain unaltered it cannot be doubted that in these cases also an increase 
of fares will soon take place and the tax fall upon the travelling public” in lines 15-17— 
(Mr, Corry).—Question put, That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 6. Noes; 9. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. James Corry. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. | Earl Percy. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Leighton. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Proposed Amendment further amended.—Question, That the proposed paragraph, as 
amended, be inserted in the proposed Report.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 9. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. James Corry. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Earl Percy. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Leighton. 
[ Adjourned till Friday next, at Eleven o’clock. 
Friday, 23rd June 1876. 
MEMBERS PRESENT : 
Mr. Ropwe tt in the Chair. 
Mr. Samuda. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Leighton. Earl Percy. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. Mr. Arthur Peel. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
“Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Ashley. 


Viscount Crichton 


Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. James Corry. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 


‘Paragraph 14.—Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the words “ with some 
force ”—(Harl Percy).—Question put, That-the words proposed to be left out stand part 
_ of the paragraph.—The Committee divided : 


“1812. 


Ayes, 8. 
Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
‘Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
“Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 
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Noes, 4. 
Harl Percy. 
Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Leighton. 


Another 
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Another Amendment proposed, in lines 4 and 5, to leave out the words “and unequal 
‘as between one part of the community and another ”—(Mr. Ash/ey).—Question put, 
That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee 
divided : 


Ayes, 6. Noes, 6. 
Viscount Crichton. Earl Percy. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. Mr. Leighton. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 6, to leave out the words “and if the public pay 
it the travelling public pay it instead of the general public ”—(Mr. Ash/ey).—Question, 
That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.The Committee 
divided : . 


Ayes, 8. Noes, 4. 
Viscount Crichton. Earl Percy. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Leighton. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks, 
Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 7, after the words “ general public,” to insert 
the words: “ Directly bearing upon this point is the question as to how far the House 
of Lords’ decision of 1874 has affected the travelling public, and the equally pertinent 
and important consideration as to how far it may be concluded that the travelling 
public would be directly benefited by remission, in whole or part, of the duty. It is 
established by the evidence, that in consequence of the decision referred to, several rail- 
way companies forthwith raised their passenger fares; it is stated that other companies 
would have done so, but for the circumstance that they had not the power to adopt such 
a course; and that others, having the power to increase the fares, have not done so up to 
the present, in confident expectation that Parliament would intervene to modify the law 
thus laid down. To these three-classes may be added a fourth, including lines on which 
since the decision of 1874 the fares have not been increased, because of peculiar and severe 
competition, rendering it a lesser evil to pay the additional tax than to attempt an increase 
of fares. It is also before us in evidence, that in the event of any modification of the tax 
an immediate reduction. of fares would take place, m any event, on the lines which adopted 
the increase as above stated”—( Mr. Sullivan).—Question, That those words be there 
inserted.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 9. Noes, 4. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. Earl Percy. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Leighton. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. MG 
Mr. Samuda. 


Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Ashley. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the last Amendment, to insert the words, 
“ In the evidence reference has been made to the debates on the subject from 1832 down- 
wards. At the time of its first imposition, great objection was taken to this tax, and in 
answer to Mr. Hume, Mr. Spring-Rice (9th August) said: ‘ If the honourable gentleman 
disputes the propriety of having any tax upon movement at all, I own I cannot answer his 
objection; but the question is, whether, having a tax upon one kind of movement, it is 
just to exempt a movement of another description from taxation? As we do lay a tax 


upon locomotion, it would be a manifest injustice if a coach and horses running upon a . 


road were to be taxed, while a steam carriage, running on a railway parallel to that road, 
should not be taxed at all. Nor is it fair to the coach proprietors that they should have 
to contend against the heavy duty which is imposed upon them solely.’ And the Chan- 
cellor of ‘the Exchequer (Lord Althorp) said, that he ‘ perfectly concurred’ with Mr. 
Hume, that ‘the public would gain more by the repeal of the duty on coaches than by 
the imposition of a new tax upon railroads, but that, as the Government were not at 
present prepared to take the former step, it was but just that steam conveyance should be 
placed on something like an equal footing with conveyance by horse-coaches.’ From the 
above quotations, it is evident to your Committee that this tax was primarily imposed 
on account of the existence of other taxes upon locomotion, in order to establish an 
equality between conflicting interests”—(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen).—Question, That 
those words be there inserted,—put, and agreed to. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 
Paragraph 
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Paragraph 15.—-Amendment proposed, in lines 1 and 2, to leave out the words, “and 
especially in and around the metropolis”—(Mr. Arthur Peel).—Question put, That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 12. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Viscount Crichton. 
Mr. James Corry. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Leighton. 


Noes, 3. 
Karl Percy. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Macdonald. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words, “ very severe ”— 
(Earl Percy).—Question put, That the words “ very severe ” stand part of the paragraph. 


—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 10. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Leighton. 


Noes 5. 
Earl Percy. 
Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. James Corry. 


Another Amendment proposed, in lines 10—13, to leave out the words, “ Besides the 
above inequality the same railway company have to bear local charges for rates and taxes 
amounting to 2°46 per cent. upon their receipts, as against only -30 per cent. borne by 
the omnibus company ”—(Mr. Leighton).—Question, That the words proposed to: be left 
out stand part of the paragraph. Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 15, to leave out from the word “ companies” to 
the end of the paragraph—(Mr. Ashley).—Question put, That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the paragraph.— The Committee divided: 


Ayes, 7. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 


Noes, 8. 
Viscount Crichton. 
Earl Percy. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Leighton. 

Mr. James Corry. 


Paragraph 16.—Amendments made.—Question put, That this paragraph, as amended, 


_ stand part of the proposed Report.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 12. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 
_ Viscount Crichton. 
Earl Percy. 

: Mr. Bruce. ; 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. 
Mr. James Corry. 


Paragraph 17, agreed to. 
A new paragraph inserted. 
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Noes, 3. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. ‘Ashley. 
Mr. Leighton. 


Paragraph 
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Paragraph 18.— Amendment proposed, at the beginning of the paragraph, to leave ‘out 
the words “On'the whole, your Committee are of opinion that a strong case: is made out 
whenever the state of the revenue will justify the Government in parting with ‘the 

roduce of this tax, for its entire repeal.”—Question put, That the words proposed to 
bb left out stand part of the paragraph.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 9. Noes, 6. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Viscount Crichton. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Earl Percy. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Macdonald. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. Mr. James Corry. 
Mr. Samuda. Mr. Leighton. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 3, after the word “ repeal,” to insert the ‘words 
“the tax is impolitic, and would probably never have been imposed if there had not pre- 
viously been a similar tax on other means of locomotior. It has tended, in connection 
with the ‘Cheap Trains Act,’ to retard the development of the railway system; has 
interfered with the proper arrangements of trains for the convenience of the public, and 
has prevented, in many instances, lower fares to the passznger. It should therefore be 
abolished as soon as the state of the revenue will justify the Government in parting with 
the produce of it, particularly on the ground that the reasons for which it was 
originally imposed has ceased to exist ”—( Mr. M‘Lagan).—Question proposed, That those 
words be there inserted.—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn.— Paragraph agreed to. 


Paragraph 19, disagreed to. 


Paragraph 20.—An Amendment made.—Another Amendment proposed, in line 2 of 
Sub-section 3, after the word “ substituted,” to insert the words “ ‘That the exemption 
from duty on ‘ cheap trains,’ together with the corresponding obligation to provide them, 
be: at once abolished, and that the present tax of 5»per cent. be reduced to such a per- 
centage on the gross passenger receipts as woald approximately bring into the public 
exchequer a sum equal to that which is now received from this source. It would appear 
from the evidence given before them that 3 per cent. on the gross passenger receipts 
would represent such a sum; but as this operation would work unequally in certain 
cases, raising the payment of some companies and reducing that of others, your Committee 
consider that any such readjustment of ‘the burden should be accompanied by a proviso 
that for a certain number of years no company should be called upon to pay.a greater 
annual sum than its average for the three years next preceding the year in which the 
change may be made”—(Mr. Ashley).—Question put, That those words be there 
inserted.—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 9. 
Viscount Crichton. ‘Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Earl Percy. Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. James Corry. Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. Ashley. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Leighton. Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Samuda. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. M‘Lagan. 


Other Amendments made.— Another Amendment proposed, at the end of Sub-section 3, 
to add the words, “that im levying the duty in respect of return tickets, of whatever 
class, and by whatever trains the holders may be carried, one-half of the amounts be 
treated as the fare in one direction, and the other half as the fare for the return journey ; 
that in levying the duty in respect of season tickets.of,whatever class, or whether the 
holders have been carried by express or stopping trains, the fare for each journey shall 
be reckoned by dividing the cost of the ticket by double the number of week days in the 
period during which the ticket is available”—(Mr. M‘Lagan).—Question, That those 
words be there added,—put, and agreed to. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the last Amendment, to insert the following Sub- 
section: “ That in urban and suburban districts all fares of all classes: up'to and including 
sixpence, and all return fares based upon the fare for the single journey, be exempted ”—— 
(Mr. Macdonald).— Question proposed, That those words be there inserted.—Amendment 
proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out “sixpence,” and to insert ‘“‘ninepence” 
mstead thereof—(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen).—Question, That ‘“sixpence” stand,part of 
the said proposed Amendment,—put, and negatived.—Question, That “ ninepence” be 

‘inserted 
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inserted instead thereof,—put, and agreed to.—Question put, That this Sub-section as 
amended, be inserted in, the paragraph.— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 9. , Noes, 4. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. Earl Percy. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone: Mr. Samuda. 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. Mr. Leighton. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 
Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr, Ashley. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the last Amendment, to insert the words: “That 
no exemption may hereafter be claimed in respect of engine hire, season, or contract 
tickets of any kind whatsoever”—({ Mr. Macdonald).—Question proposed, That those 
words be there inserted.—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the last Amendment, to insert the words: “ That 
the control of cheap trains for the protection of the public and the collection of the revenue 
be for the future vested in one department of the State,\so that efficiency and economy 
may be combined, and that an Act be framed for that purpose ”—(Mr. Macdonald),— 
Question put; That-those words be there inserted.— The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 2. . _ Noes, 11. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Macdonald. Earl Percy. 


Mr. James Corry. 

Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 

Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Leighton. 


Another Amendment proposed, after the last Amendment, to insert the words, ‘“ That 
in any future legislation ¢are should-be taken to keep in view the object that was aimed at 
by the legislative obligation to maintain ample communication between the several stations 
on each. line”—(Mr. Sudiivan).—Question, That those words be there instered,—put, 
and agreed to. 


Further Amendments made. 
Paragraph, as amended, agreed. to. 


The following new paragraphs were inserted in the proposed Report: 

** Evidence was given from the War Office as to certain disadvantages under which the 
public service lay with respect to the rates charged by railway companies for the convey- 
ance of troops and military stores, and it was suggested that in any reconsideration of the 
taxation of railways this question should be entertained” —( Earl Percy). 

«« Your Committee are of opinion that all questions relating to the conveyance of troops 
may properly be left to be arranged between the War Office and the railway companies ” 
—(Mr. Arthur Peel). 


Postponed paragraph 1, disagreed to. 


Question, That this Report, asamended, be:the Report of the Committee to the House, 
—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the correspondence with the Board of Inland 
Revenue that had taken place in 1875 between the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way, and London and Brighton Railway, in respect to the basis on which the South 
Eastern was charged railway passenger duty other than they were; be laid before this 
Committee ”—(Mr. Macdonald),—put, and negatived. 


Ordered, To Report, together with the Minutes of Evidence, and an Appendix. 
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B. B. HUNTER RODWELL, Esq., a.c., In THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Witi1am Henry MELVILL, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1. You are Solicitor to the Inland Revenue 
Board, are you not ?—I am. 

2. How long have you ‘been connected with 
the Inland Revenue ?—I was appointed at the 
end of the year 1865, and I commenced my duties 
on the 15th of January 1866. 

3. I believe that you are quite familiar with 
the Railway Passenger Tax ?—I am necessarily 
familiar with it, for I have been identified with 
the question ever since the litigation commenced, 
and, in fact, ever since I have been at the Inland 
Revenue Department, for the subject which led 
to the litigation really came to the fore just at 
the time when I was appointed. 

4. And that necessitated your looking, I pre- 
sume, into the law, and into the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and at all the various phases through which 
this matter has gone ?—Yes. 

5. I believe that this question has been dealt 
with by various Chancellors of the Exchequcr 
from time to time?—lIt has, and I am prepared 
shortly to show how Chancellors of the Exchequer 

_ from time to time proposed to deal with it. I will 
be as brief as I can upon that subject. 
_ 6. Probably the better way would be to deal 
with this question chronologically. Of course 
you can go back to the very commencement of 
the imposition of this tax upon railways. The 

tax was not put upon the railway companies quad 
railways, but upon railways as a means of loco- 
motion, was it not?—I think, in its origin, you 
will find that it is so, or by relation, I may say, 
to the fact of the taxes upon locomotion. 

7. That is to say, that at the time when rail- 
‘ways were introduced and began to attract public 
attention, there was a law in force, was there not, 

0,91. 
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which imposed a tax upon all conveyances ?— 
Yes; upon all stage carriages. 

8. I believe that the first Statute on the subject 
was an Act of 2 & 3 Will. 4?—That is so; the 
Act of 1832. 

9, That was in the infancy of railways?—It 
was. J am prepared to make an introductory 
statement before I approach that, which, I 
think, will perhaps answer the Committee’s in- 
quiries, if you will allow me todo so. In the 
year 1832, as the honourable Member has ob- 
served, the railway system was in its early 
infancy. It is true that in the year 1825 there 
had been a railway with a locomotive, the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway, as I dare say the 
Committee are aware; but there was an interval 
of five years before any other railway was worked 
with a locomotive, and that was the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, ever memorable and almost 
historical from the tragic death of Mr. Huskisson. 
in September 1830. Still, in 1832 there were 
very few railways, and none with a terminus in 
London ; there were only three or four even then 
commencing, and those were all provincial rail- 
ways. There had, however, for a long time been 
railways in the nature of tramways. I need not, 
of course, explain to the Committee that a railway 
is nothing but rails laid upon a way. There 
had been railways in the nature of tramways, 
but those were worked by horse power, or by 
stationary engines with ropes. 

10, And they were used for minerals and goods, 
were they not?—And for passengers too. I 
believe that there is one, the Oystermouth 
Railway, which is as old as the end of the last 
century, and which is still going on as before ; 
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Chairman—continued. 


‘but railways with locomotive power were per- 


fectly novel and in their infancy, and whether 
they would ever come into general use was still 
problematical in 1832. 

11. Will you state what are the Acts of Parlia- 
mentrelating to the subject of the railway passenger 
duty ?—They are 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 120; 5 & 6 
Vict. c. 7937 &'8 Vict. '©.'85; 1&2 Viet. c. 
75; and 26 & 27 Vict. c. 33. It would be 
almost impossible for the Committee to follow 
what I have to say unless they had the Acts 
before them; it is very technical, and I fear I 
may be a little dull; but the dullness is, I am 
afraid, inherent in the subject. 

12. What was the title of 2 & 3 Will. 4, ¢. 
120 ?-—The title is important. It is called, “ An 
Act to repeal the Duties under the Manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Stamps on Stage 
Carriages and on Horses let for Hire in Great 
Britain, and to grant other Duties in lieu thereof; 
and also to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating thereto.” There is in the title, as you 
will observe, no mention of railways at all; the 
infant was not noticed. 

13. What is the preamble of that Act?—The 
preamble is us follows: “ Whereas it is expe- 
dient to repeal the duties under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Stamps” (which 
was subsequently transferred io the Excise), 
“in respect of stage carriages and of horses let 
for hire in Great Britain, and to grant other 
duties in lieu thereof, and also to consolidate 
and amend the laws now in force relating to 
such stage carriages and horses as aforesaid 
respectively.” That is the whole of the pre- 
amble. I will show you how railways came in. 
In the 5th section there is a definition of what 
is a stage carriage, and this is the definition: 
“ That every carriage used or employed for the 
purpose of conveying passengers for hire to or 
from any place in Great Britain, and which 
when passing along any highway or other road 
shall travel at the rate of three miles or more in 
the hour” (it was afterwards extended to four 
miles), “ shall without regard to the form or con- 
struction thereof, be deemed and taken to be a 
stage carriage within the meaning of this Act; 


provided the passengers, or.any one or more of 


them, thereby conveyed, shall be charged or 
shall pay separate and distinct fares, or a separate 
and distinct fare, or shall be charged or pay at 
the rate of separate and distinct fares for their 
respective places or seats, or his place or seat 
therein or conveyance thereby; and in all pro- 
ceedings at law or otherwise, and upon all occa- 
sions whatsoever, it shall be sufficient to describe 
any carriage used or employed as aforesaid by the 
term ‘stage carriage,’ without further or other- 
wise describing the same.” If the definition had 
stopped there, as the Committee will observe, 
that would have included a railway carriage, 
because there is no allusion whatsoever there to 
the mode in which the carriage is drawn, or the 
road upon which the carriages run. But now 
comes this proviso: ‘“‘ Provided always that the 
said term ‘ stage carriage’ shall not be deemed to 
extend to or to include any carriage used or em- 
ployed as aforesaid wholly upon any railway.” 
I will stop there for a moment. It might be 
supposed that there is no other allusion to rail- 
ways in this Act; but there is a particular duty 
imposed upon railways in a subsequent section. 
The object of this was, of course, to take out of 


Chairman—continued. 


the definition of stage carriages that which was 
not made liable to the stage carriage duties, but 
which was made liable to a railway duty by th 
same Act of Parliament. 


Mr. Samuda. 


14. But what you have read to us at present 
excludes the railways, does it not ?—It excludes 
them from the definition of stage carriages. ‘This 
is not at all unimportant; and I think if you will 
allow me to go through the Act, I shall shortly 
explain the operation of it. It is not to apply, 
in the first place, to a carriage employed upon a 
railway, and then it is not to extend to any 
carriage drawn or impelled by the power of 
steam, or otherwise than by animal power. 
Therefore, the term stage carriage is not to apply 
to two things: first, it is not to apply to a stage 
carriage upon a railway, whatever that may 
mean; and then it is not to apply to any other 
stage carriage than that which is drawn along an 
ordinary road by animal power. Now you will 
see what is the meaning of the term railway. A 
railway means, in this Act of Parliament, and in 
all subsequent legislation, a proprietary railway, 
It does not mean a railroad laid along an ordinary 
highway ; for instance, it does not include tram- 
ways, as we know them now. At first you do 
not, perhaps, quite follow that, because it says 
that it “shall not be deemed to extend to, or to 
include, any carriage used or employed as afore- 
said, wholly upon any railway.” It would seem 
by what I explained to the Committee before, 
that the term railroad embraces a tramway just 
as well as what we commonly call a railway ; but 
it really only embraces a proprietary railway, as 
you will see afterwards; and then you come to 
this: “ Nor to any carriage drawn or impelled by 
the power of steam, or otherwise than by animal 
power.” The meaning of that is clear. ‘The 
latter part of the exception applies to that which 
is done upon an ordinary highway, and the other 
part applies to a proprietary railway. You will 
see that that is so, when you come to the charging 
section upon railways; that is Section 50. I may 
mention that this Act,'and especially so much of 
it as I am referring to, is repealed by the Act of 
the 32 & 33 Vict. c. 14, which was the Act which 
repealed what I may call the locomotive duties, 
other than the railway duties. But notwith- 
standing the repeal to which I have referred, it 
is so much mixed up with the subsequent legis- 
‘lation, that it is necessary to refer to it, and to 
keep these terms in mind ; because, as the Com- 
mittee is aware, in subsequent legislation other 
duties have been substituted for the duties be- 
fore existing, and, therefore, that is in relation to 
the same subject-matter. Therefore, it is of 
course necessary to bear it in mind, though it 
has been repealed partially by a Revenue Act, 
and partially by the Statute Law revision. 


Chairman. 


15. Towwhich sections of the Act do you wish 
to call the attention of the Committee ?—I need 
not refer to the sections before Section 50, but 
you will see that the duties which were imposed 
in lieu of the pre-existing duties upon stage car- 
riages are in Schedule (A.) of the Act. Now I 
come to Section 50, which says, “ The proprietary 
or company of proprietors of every railway in 
Great Britam” (that led me to say, therefore, 
that the word “railway” means a proprietary of 

railway ; 
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railway ; you could not apply that to a tramway 
made upon a high road) ‘along which any pas- 
senger shall, after the 10th’ day of October 1832, 
be conveyed for hire in or upon any carriage 
drawn or impelled by the power of steam or 
otherwise ;” therefore that embraces the two 
classes. It is immaterial whether, upon a rail- 
way, it was drawn by locomotive power or whe- 
ther it was by horse-power. The two exceptions 
from Clause 5 are embodied together here, when 
you come to the proprietary railway. You must 
not read the words ‘‘ by the power of steam, or 
otherwise than by animal power” as meaning a 
* railway” in the exception in Clause 5, for that 
applies only to the highway. There is a little 
confusion here, because of the similarity of the 
expression; but the meaning of it was that the 
proprietor of any railway, if the railway was used, 
whether by locomotive power, by atmospheric 
power, or by horse-power, was, to account and 
pay duty under the 50th, 51st, and 52nd sections. 
{he duty the Committee will find also in Sche- 
dule A., in the same schedule with the stage- 
carriage duties. The stage-carriage duties were 
these: There was an annual license of 51. for 
every carriage, and the term “ stage carriage” 
meant that it was licensed for a particular stage ; 
that is to say, to run over a certain number of 
miles; therefore, if it diverged from its route, or 
intended to diverge from its route, it had to get 
2 supplementary license to allow that divergence. 

16. It was only allowed to go from point to 


point ?—Quite so; the supplementary license was 


charged 1 s., and then when they went back again 
to their old route they had to pay another 1s. 
Then, in addition to the license of 5/. and the 
liability to supplementary license, there were the 
assessed taxes upon the coachman and guard, 
but of course they are not mentioned here; and 
there were what are called the mileage duties; 
there was a double duty, the license duty and the 
mileage duty. The mileage duty was a graduated 
scale of duty which you will find in Schedule A., 
which was according to the number of passengers 
that the stage carriage was licensed to carry. If 
there were not more than four passengers it was 
1 d. per mile; more than four and not more than 
six passengers, 13.d. permile; more than six and 
not more than nine passengers, 2d. per mile; 
more than nine and not more than 12, 24d. per 
mile; more than 12 and not more than 15, 3d. 
per mile; and soon. The infant railway system 
was dealt with most tenderly. This is the 
charge: ‘The proprietor, or company of pro- 
prietors, of every railway in Great Britain along 
which any passengers shall be conveyed for hire 
in or upon carriages drawn or impelled by the 
power of steam or otherwise, shall pay for and in 
respect of all such passengers at and after the 
rate of one halfpenny per-mile for-every four pas- 
sengers so conveyed.” 

17. That was the original arrangement ?—That 
was the original charge. I say that railways were 
dealt with most tenderly. In the first place, 
whether the stage coach was fortunate enough to 
get passengers or not, they still had to pay, be- 
cause they were charged according to the number 
that they were licensed to carry; whereas the 
railway was charged only according to the number 
that they actually did convey; and it was, as I 
shall presently show, in consequence of the par- 
ticular form in which that charge was made, that 
the railway companies said: ‘‘ We cannot manage 

US) 
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to-render you proper accounts of this,” because 
before 1842 they had got return tickets, the latter 
half of which might or might not be used ; they 
had. a system of season tickets, and you could not 
tell how often a passenger travelled with them, 
and therefore it was almost impossible to render 
an account, and to give a correct statement which 
an accountant was obliged to make upon affi- 
davit. 

18. Was the Clearing House established at 
that period ?—I1 conceive not; the Clearing 
House, I understand, was established 20 years 
afterwards. 

19. Of course, it was a matter of difficulty, 
and also open to a considerable amount of im- 
position ?>—No doubt it was. 

20. Will you state what was the amount of 
duty collected at that time in consequence of 
this Act?— At page 32 of the Appendix, volume 2, 
of the Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue of 1870, which is a general collection of 
the 12 antecedent Annual General Reports of 
the Commissioners to the House, I find that the 
duty commenced on the 10th of October 1832, as 
I have already stated. In 1832, the duty was 
6347. You will observe that that was for only a 
portion of a year. Taking the two next years, 
1833 and 1834, in the first year it was 6,131Z, 
and in the next was 6,852/., and it ran up to the 
year 1842, when it was in England 153,831 /. 
I thought it would be convenient to state that in 
its chronological order. 

21. I believe that that amount attracted the 
attention of the Government ?—It attracted the 
attention of the Government; and at this period 
it would, perhaps, be most convenient that I 
should read what Sir Robert Peel said in his 
great Income Tax Budget of the year 1842. It 
is contained in Hansard, volume 61, of the Third 
Series, page 462, and is in relation to the appli- 
cation of the surplus. I should state that the stage 
carriage duties had been slightly modified, but it 
is not necessary for me to say more than that they 
were altered by the 2 & 3 Vict. c. 66. It other- 
wise would not make my statement perfectly 
accurate, because Sir Robert Peel’s remarks would 
not bear upon the right scale of duty. He said, 
* There is another and a different class of duties 
that I think unjust, and towards the removal of 
which I think a part of the surplus should be 
applied. In the first place I will call your atten- 
tion to the duty upon stage coaches, and in deal- 
ing with this question you must consider the 
amount of competition which the proprietors of 
these coaches have to contend against, especially 
on those lines of road where railways have been 
established. To make that competition more 
difficult you subject them to unjust taxation. As 
I said before, I am unwilling to place any new 
tax on locomotion, but I am anxious to propose the 
remission of existing incumbrances. At present, 
railways pay to the State only one-eighth of a penny 
a mile for every passenger; and speaking of the 
present year, 1 do not propose any augumentation 
to this tax. I do not mean to say that these 
duties are too low; but when the duty on stage 


Chairman 


coaches is considered, I say stage coaches pay a 


great deal too much. The rate of mileage im- 
posed on stage coaches, if licensed to carry not 
more than six persons, is one penny a mile” 
(then he goes through the scale, as by 
2 & 3 Vict.): “if licensed to carry not 
more than 10 persons, 13d. a mile; if not more 
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than 13, 2d.; and if not more than 16, 3d. 
Then, in addition to this, there is a license duty of 
5s.” (that is a mistake in Hansard for 5/.), “ be- 
sides the assessed taxes on coachmen and guards. 
On railroads no corresponding taxes are imposed. 
I shall propose that stage coaches be subjected to 
a uniform mileage of 13d.; that the license be 
reduced to 3s.” (that should be three guineas), 
“and that the assessed taxes on coachmen and 
guards be taken off altogether. This proposition, 
if assented to by Parliament, will lead to a loss 
of revenue amounting to 61,0007.; but it is a loss 
which, I feel persuaded, can be indicated on 
principles of strict and impartial justice.” The 
great Budget scheme of Sir Robert Peel was car- 
ried out by separate Bills, as you are aware, the 
Income Tax Bill being separate, and there being 
also the Stage Carriage and Railway Bill, which 
became law as 5 & 6 Vict.c. 79. But in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, I think on the 14th July 1842, 
you will find in vol. 65 of Hansard, page 166, that 
Sir Robert Peel alludes to the alteration which 
had been made in the railway duty, which was a 
relief to the companies in accounting. That 
bears out what I stated to the Committee before 
I left the preceding Act and the schedule. That 
was found to operate with great difficulty, both 
in charging the duty and in the accounting, be- 
cause it was impossible to say how many passen- 
gers were actually conveyed; therefore the result 
was this Act, which is now in force as the Act 
under which the duty is charged, viz., 5 & 6 
Vict. ¢..°79. 

22, What are the principal enactments of that 
Act ?—I need not read the preamble or the title, 
because at this time, as I need not inform the 
Committee, railways had begun to be felt, and, 
therefore, of course, they appear in the title, and 
they appear in the preamble. The 2nd _ section 
is this: “In lieu of the duties by this Act re- 
pealed there shall be raised, levied, and collected, 
and paid unto and for the use of Her Majesty’s 
heirs and successors, in and throughout Great 
Britain, for and in respect of every license for 
keeping, using, or employing any stage carriage 
in Great Britain, and for and in respect of every 
stage carriage, and for and in respect of the pas- 
sengers conveyed upon any railway, and also for 
and in respect of the several instruments, matters, 
and things mentioned and described in the Sche- 
dule to this Act annexed,” duties which are set 
out in the Schedule. 
made in a subsequent part for the accounting. 
I do not think I need trouble the Committee with 
those provisions as to the accounting. Railway 
companies had to give bond and the accountant 
had to swear to the accounts from time to time, 
and there was a right for the officers of the Go- 
vernment to inspect the books. 

23. Was the amount still the same?—The 
duties are in the Schedule ?—This Act, hy Sec- 
tion 1, repeals the old duties; and Section 2 says ; 
“In lieu of the duties by ‘this Act repealed.” 
That is why I told the Committee that it was im- 
portant always to bear in mind the definitions in 
the prior Act, because these are substituted 
duties for those which were levied before. The 
Schedule of duties is this, and it is the only part 
of the Schednle now in existence: “ For and in 
respect of all passengers conveyed for hire upon 
or along any railway, a duty at and after the rate 
of 5 1. for 100 7. upon all sums received or charged 
for the hire, fare, or conveyance of all such pas- 


Then there is a provision: 
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sengers.. That is the charge of duty. Ido no 
think that there is anything more in the Chargin; 
Act to which I need draw the attention of th 
Committee. . 

24. What are the chief enactments relating t 
this subject in 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85?—7 & 8 Vic 
c. 85, is the all-important Act which is popularl 
known by the name of the Cheap Trains Act 
It is well, before I approach this Act, to bear i: 
mind what’ was the condition of railways in th 
year 1844, which is the date of this Act. 
believe I am right in saying that the London an 
Birmingham Railway, which had but recently bee: 
wholly completed (1 think the Kilsby tunnel wa 
not completed until somewhere near that time 
was then the longest railway, and this Chea 
Trains Act dealt, as Parliament very often doe 
deal, with things as they are. The title of th 
Act is, * An Act to attach certain Conditions t 
the Constructions of future railways authorised c 
to be authorised by any Act of the present ¢ 
succeeding Sessions of Parliament, and for othe 
Purposes in relation to Railways.” Section 6 | 
as follows: “And whereas it is expedient t 
secure to the poorer class of travellers the mean 
of travelling by railway at moderate fares, and i 
carriages in which they may be protected fror 
the weather, be it enacted that on and afte 
the several days hereinafter specified all passen 
ger railway companies which shall have been ir 
corporated by any Act of the present Session, o 
which shall be hereafter incorporated, or whic 
by any Act of the present or any future Sessio 
have obtained, or shallobtain, directly or indirectl} 
any extension or amendment of the powers con 
ferred upon them respectively by their previou 
Acts, or have been or shall be authorised to d 
any act unauthorised by the provisions of suc 
previous Acts, shall, by means of one trai 
at the least to travel along their railwa 
from one end to the other of each trunl 
branch, or junction line belonging to or lease 
by them so long as they shall continue t 
carry other passengers over such trunk, brancl 
or junction line once at the least each way o 
every week day, except Christmas Day and Goo 
Friday (such exception not to extend to Sco’ 
land), provide for the conveyance of third-cla: 
passengers to and from the terminal and othe 
ordinary passenger stations of the railway unde 
the obligations contained in their several Acts « 
Parliament, and with the immunities applicab] 
by law to carriers of passengers by railway and als 
under the following conditions.” I would paus 
for a moment to show, in the first place, that - 
only applies to passenger railway companic 
coming to Parliament; so that if the Liverpo 
and Manchester Company had not been absorbe: 
as it has been by, I believe, the London and Nort 
Western Company, but had remained as originall 
constituted, it would have gone on paying 5 pe 


cent. upon all its passenger receipts without an 


exemption whatsoever, and without the necessit 
of complying with an obligation which did ni 
attach to it. 

25. You say that it would have had no exem} 
tion, but that exemption was dependent upo 
their running those trains, was it not?—Entirels 
it would not have been liable to the obligation. 

26. The exemption arose from an obligatio: 
did it not ?—It followed upon an obligation. 

27. Therefore you would be more correc 
would you not, in stating that it would | 

relieve 
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relieved from the obligation, and consequently 
could not claim the exemption ?—-Quite so. 


Mr. Samuda. 


28. It is only that single line, but it affects 
every line that comes afterwards?—Yes; but 
this was in 1844, when, of course, there were a 
great number of railways. There were several 
railways at that time which might or might not 
come to Parliament for further powers. It is 
important ‘to bear in mind that those which did 
not have the necessity of coming to Parliament 
at all were excluded; and also those which 
were formed before 1844, did not come to Parlia- 
ment. 


Chairman. 


29. Do you read that obligation as in favour 
of the public, and as a duty imposed upon future 
railways ?—No doubt it is an obligation upon the 
railways. And the Committee will observe that 
“the poorer class” of passengers which is referred 
to in the preamble of this section, is regarded 
clearly as synonymous with “third-class passen- 
gers” in the body of it; and you will notice also, 
before one approaches the conditions, that it must 
be a train running the whole way along “ every 
trunk, branch, or junction line.” That is the first 
condition in the body of the section. Then it 
must be an ordinary train running on every week- 
day ; and the next condition is that it must be a 
train conveying the poorer or third-class passen- 
‘gers ad libitum. 


Mr. Samuda. 


30. Does it make those trains stop at every 
station ?—Yes. The words are, “ provide for the 
conveyance of third class passengers to and from 
the terminal and other ordinary passenger stations 
of the railway.” 


Chairman. 

31. This has been the whole bone of conten- 
tion, has it not ?—This has been the subject of 
litigation, and I will explain exactly what has 
been the point in litigation. I will read the con- 
ditions: “ Such train shall start at an hour to be 
from time to time fixed by the directors, subject 
to the approval of the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Plantations.” The 
second is: “ Such train shall travel at an average 
rate of speed not less than 12 miles an hour for 
the whole distance travelled on the railway, in- 
cluding stoppages.” The third is: “Such train 
shall, if required, take up.and set down passen- 
gers at every passenger station which it shall 
pass on the line.” That is apparently at con- 
flict with the body of the section. I will 
explain presently how that has been dealt with. 
Then the fourth condition is: “ The carriages in 
which passengers shall be conveyed by such 
train shall be provided with seats, and shall be 
protected from the weather in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Lords of the said Committee.” The 
fifth condition is: “ The fare or charge for each 
third-class passenger by such train shall not ex- 
ceed 1d. for each mile travelled.” The sixth 
condition is: “Hach passenger by such train 
shall be allowed to take with him half a hundred- 
weight of luggage, not being merchandise, or 
other articles carried for hire or profit, without 
extra charge; and any excess of luggage shall 
be charged by weight, at a rate not exceeding 
the lowest rate of charge for passengers’ luggage 
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by other trains.” Then the last oneis: “ Chil- 
dren under three years of age accompanying pas- 
sengers by such train shall be taken without any 
charge, and children of three years and upwards, 
but under 12 years of age, at half the charge for 
an adult passenger.” I need not read the latter 
part of that section, which does not contain any 
condition at all. The 7th section contains a 
penalty for non-compliance with the obligation 
upon the railways. Then there comes the 8th 
section: “ Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that except as to the amount of fare or charge 
for each passenger by such cheap trains, which 
shall in no case exceed the rates hereinbefore 
in such case provided, the Lords of the said Com- 
mitiee shall have a discretionary power, upon the 
application of any railway company, of dispensing 
with any of the conditions hereinbefore required 
in regard to the conveyance of passengers 
by such cheap trains as aforesaid, in considera- 
tion of such other arrangements either in 
regard to speed, covering from the weather, seats, 
or other particulars, as to the Lords of the said 
Committee shall appear more beneficial and con- 
venient for the passengers by such cheap trains 
under the circumstances of the case, and shall be 
sanctioned by them accordingly ; and any railway 
company which shall conform to such other con- 
ditions as shall be so sanctioned by the Lords of 
the said Committee, shall not be liable to any 
penalty for not observing the conditions which 
shall have been so dispensed with by the Lords 
of the said Committee, in regard to the said cheap 
trains, and the passengers conveyed thereby.” 
Then the 9th sectionis this: ‘That no tax 
shall be levied upon the receipts of any railway 
company from the conveyance of passengers at 
fares not exceeding one penny for each mile b 
any such cheap train as aforesaid.” The Com- 
mittee will observe that, curiously enough, the 
poorer class of passengers, or third-class passen- 
gers, are not named in that; but it refers to all 
passengers. 
Mr. Samuda. 


32. You mean that any passengers paying 
1d. per mile are not to be charged at all?—If 
by a cheap train. The question of what is a 
cheap train, as the honourable Member knows, 
has been the subject of litigation; but if it was 
once ascertained that the train was a bond fide 
cheap train approved as to its hours of starting 
and arrival by the Board of Trade, then the 
receipts by that train from any passenger con- 
veyed at a rate at or under 1d.a mile were 
within the exemption. I rather think myself 
that that was not the intention of Parliament ; 
but it is the language of the Act. 


Chairman. 


33. You mean, in short, that if a first-class 
passenger paid not more than 1d. per mile, and 
the company recognised those conditions, the 
company would be released from that charge?— 
Yes, if it was by a cheap train. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


34. Was it in the power of the Board of Trade 
to dispense, as one of the conditions, with the 
stopping at all stations ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Samuda. 
35. I understood you to read just now that they 
had the power of doing everything except alter- 
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ing the price?—In answer to the honourable 
Member’s observation, I would say that before 
you come to the conditions at all you must read 
what I will call the body of Section 6, which is 
shortly this: That every railway company is by 
one train at the least travelling along the whole 
of their line once each way on every week day to 
provide for the conveyance of third-class passen- 
gers to and from the terminal and other ordinary 
passenger stations of the railway, subject to cer- 
tain conditions. 
Chairman. 


36. One of those conditions is that the train 
shall, if required, take up and set down passen- 
gers at every passenger station which it shall pass 
on the line, is it not ?—Yes; the House of Lords 
said that if the Board of Trade could dispense with 
the condition that they should stop the train at 
every station, Parliament would be stultifying 
itself; because the obligation is “ once, at the 
least, each way on every week day to provide for 
the conveyance of third-class passengers to and 
from the terminal and other ordinary passenger 
stations of the railway;” and ifthe Board of Trade 
could dispense with the condition that they should 
stop the train at every station, it would be de- 
priving the poorer class of passengers of the very 
right which Parliament had given them. 


Mr. Samuda, 


37. But any person coming to a station and 
wanting the train to stop could require to have it 
stopped, could he not ?-- Quite so. 

38. But you could dispense with its stopping if 
you found that people did not come down to the 
station ?—No doubt, but that would not be an 
ordinary station. 


Chairman, 


39. Supposing that there were 50 third-class 
passengers who wanted to go from A. to E., we 
will say, and that it suited their purpose that the 
trains should not stop at thestations B., C.,and D., 
then the Board of ‘Trade could not, as you read 
the law, dispense with the company stopping 
their trains at stations B., C., and D. ?—Clearly 
not; and I will give youthe reason why ; because 
if they satisfy the obligation by running only one 
train, they deprive the intermediate stations of 
the accommodation. 


Mr. Samuda. 


40. Is it not equally clear that if no persons 
want to get out at a station you have the right to 
give them permission not to stop at that station ? 
—I may say that two views have been taken by 
the two courts of the combined effect of the body 
of that condition to which the honourable Member 
specially refers. ‘The Court of Exchequer took 
this: view; they said, “There are certain very 
small stations, hardly, perhaps, to be called ordi- 
nary passenger stations” (and you will observe 
that the language is different; it is “‘ every pas- 
senger station ” in the condition, and it is “ every 
ordinary passenger station” in the body of the 
section); “ there, therefore, may be two classes of 
stations, viz., ordinary passenger stations, and 
what may be called extraordinary passenger sta- 
tions ; and as respects some of those extraordinary 
passenger stations at which they may stop by 
signal, and some of which are goods stations, but at 
which they may occasionally take up or set down 
a passenger, those are stations to which the dispen- 
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Mr. Samudu—continued. . 
sing power applies.” The House of Lords said 
differently ; they said, “‘ We observe that one of 
those conditions is positive. It is, “such trains 
shall;’ and there is no power in the Board of 
Trade to dispense with any of those three first 
conditions, but only with the others.” 

41. Then your argument as to what the House 
of Lords held is this, if I understand rightly, 
that they held that the condition precedent existed » 
that you must stop at every station; but that 
having performed that obligation, any of the other 
special exemptions were only to apply to the 
special circumstances that you read having refer- 
ence to weather, speed, and so forth ?—That is 
exactly so, Their view, was that it did not go 
outside that. 


Chairman. 


42, The railway companies, the Board of In- 
land Revenue, and the Board of Trade, all acted 
for some time upon the notion that they had that 
dispensing power, did they not?—Not so far as 
the Board of Inland Revenue was concerned ; 
but I will touch upon that presently. It is a 
difficult matter quite to understand, and for me 
even to find out, because it was before my 
time. 

43. This was to a certain extent penalising 
the railway companies, and they said, “ You 
shall do it\with one train at least ” ?-—Quite so. 


Mr. Samuda. 


44, ‘Then, if railway Companies conceived that 
it was im their interest to run 20 trains, at the 
price of ld. per mile, stopping at every station, 
according to the view which the House of Lords 
held, would all those 20 trains be exempt from 
duty ?— All of them; that is to say, all the re- 
ceipts from passengers conveyed at less than 1d. 
amile. Of course, at this time, the obligation 
was exceedingly unpalatable to the railway com- 
panies ; in fact, I am quite old enough to. remem- 
ber how they hated those Parliamentary trains, 
and it was with great difficulty that you could 
get anything but a third-class carriage put on to 
a cheap train. One had to make a great favour, 
and a great deal of interest with the railwa 
companies to get them to accommodate their 
passengers. 

Chairman. 


45. Have you any remark to make upon 
7,.& 8 Vict. c. 85, ss. 9 and 10?—Section 9 is, 
“That no tax shall be levied upon the receipts of 
any railway company from the conveyance of 
passengers at fares not exceeding 1d. for each 
mile, by any such cheap train as aforesaid.” 
Now we come to Sunday trains. The 10th sec- 
tion is as follows: “ That whenever any railway 
company, subject to the hereinbefore mentioned 
obligation of running cheap trains, shall, from 
and after the days hereinbefore specified on 
which the said obligation is to accrue, run any 
train or trains on Sundays for the conveyance 
of passengers, it shall, under the obligations con- 
tained in its Act or Acts of Parliament, and 
with the immunities applicable by law to carriers. 
of passengers by railway, by such train each way 
on every Sunday as shall stop at the greatest 
number of stations, provide sufficient carriages 
for the conveyance of third-class passengers at 
the terminal and other stations at which such 
Sunday train may ordinarily stop; and the fare 
or charge for éach third-class passenger by such 

train 
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train shall not exceed 1d. for each mile travelled.” 
You will observe that the obligation there is 
totally different. It did not compel them to 
stop at every station, but it said, “ by such train 
each way as shall stop at the greatest number of 
stations;” that is to say, we do not compel you 
to run any trains on Sundays, but by that train 
which stops at the greatest number of stations 
you shall. convey third class passengers at a rate 
not exceeding a 1d. a mile between all stations. 
There is no exemption from duty in favour of 
Sunday trains in this Act of Parliament. I will 
show you presently how this has been dealt with. 


Mr. Samuda. 


46. There is enly the obligation there to carry 
the passengers without the advantage which the 
company gains in the week day ?—-Quite so; 
but I may, before I leave it, say, that the ex- 
emption has been claimed, nay, and has been 
allowed, in respect of all Sunday trains stopping 
at the greatest number of stations; so that if 
there were three or four, or 10 trains, all 
stopping at an equal number of stations, being 
the greatest number of stations, they would be 
allowed the exemption. Why that is, I -have 
never been able to discover; but I will show 
you a little bit of legislation which may, perhaps, 
explain it, 

47. Who is to determine whether the allow- 
ance shall be made, or otherwise ?—The Board 
of Inland Revenue. 

48. But you represent the Board of Inland 
Revenue; cannot you tell us under what cir- 
cumstances that was allowed ?—I can presently, 
I think, explain it to you. I am not here, of 
course, to defend, nor am I here to argue; I am 
here simply to give you the facts, so far as I 


have been able to discover them, but there is a 


mass of papers which finds its way into the 
vaults of Somerset House, and, of course, it is 
very difficult for me to discover anything; and 
my time has been so taken up with other duties, 
as you will imagine, yesterday being the day on 
which the Budget was brought forward, that I 
have hardly had time to look into the matter so 
as to give you such a statement as I should have 
liked. I read the 10th section in order to show 
that it is clear, and beyond controversy in this 
Act of Parliament, that the obligation was to 
run one train, at the least, each way on every 
week day, which should stop at every ordinary 
passenger station, that it should convey third- 
class passengers, that it should convey them at 
a rate not exceeding 1d. per mile, and that such 
train should start at an hour approved by the 
Board of Trade. That is the substance of it. 
In respect of fares from passengers conveyed by 
such week-day cheap train, the exemption from 
duty was allowed. Then there was an obliga- 
tion to convey third-class passengers at a cheap 
rate by a Sunday train, but that I have only 
referred to to pass it by until I come to other 
legislation. . 


Chairman. 


49. Is there any other section of that Act to 
which you wish to refer ?—The only other sec- 
tion to which I need refer the Committee i- 
Section 25 of that Act, and that is rather im- 
portant; it is a defining section: “‘ Where the 
word ‘railway’ is used in this Act, it shall be 
construed to extend to railways constructed under 
0.91. 
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the powers of any Act of Parliament; and when 
the words ‘ passenger railway’ are used in this 
Act” (which is the expression in Section 6, as you 
will remember), “they shall be construed to ex- 
tend to railways constructed under the powers of 
any Act of Parliament upon which one-third or 
more of the gross annual revenue is derived from 
the conveyance of passengers by steam or other 
merhanical power.” You will observe, therefore, 
that it excludes from the term “ passenger rail- 
way” a railway which does not make one-third at 
least of its receipts out of passengers. 

50. How many such railways are there?—I 
hold in my hand a statement which was made on 
5th March 1874 by the accountant of railways, 
and which, I have no doubt, may be taken as 
perfectly correct. They are 15 in number, viz. : 
the Bodmin and Wadebridge, the Butterley, 
the Caermarthen and Port Talbot, the Festiniog, 
the Festiniog and Blaenan, the Hartley and 
Brampton, the Londonderry, Seaham and Sun- 
derland, the Taff Vale (that is an important one), 
the Whitehaven, Cleator and Egremont, the 
Oystermouth (which is a horse railway, and 
which, I think, I named in dealing with the first 
Act; it is one of the oldest and I think dates 
from the end of the last century), the Ryde Pier 
(which is a tramway), the Southend, the South- 
port Pier, and the Wootton Tramway. 

51. Is the Furness Railway in that list ?—The 
Furness, I understand, comes under the opera- 
tion of the Board of Trade. 

52. Are those railways exempt under the third 
exemption ?—They are not,exempt; they fall 
under the Charging Act, but do not fall under 
the Cheap Trains Act. 

53. Then they do not get the exemption ?— 
They do not get the exemption, and they are not 
under the obligation. I have also a list of the 
railway companies claiming exemption from duty 
in respect of third-class traffic whose trains are.in 
compliance with the provisions of the Cheap 
Trains Act. 

&4, Is there any power to those companies 
which are not under the Act to put themselves 
under the Act ?—There is no power unless they 
go to Parliament for it. 

55. That is to say, they have no powers, and 
the third-class passengers have no rights ?— They 
have no rights; they are not considered as pas- 
senger railways. 

56. Then no third-class passengers travelling 
or living upon those lines have the right to be 
carried at the low rate under the terms at which 
the ordinary railways must carry them ?—That 
13 80. 


Mr. Letyhton. 


57. What is it that those railways which are 
exempt pay ?’—They pay a duty of 5 per cent. 
upon all their passenger receipts ; but their pas- 
senger receipts of course, as the definition shows, 
form but a small proportion of their whole 


" receipts. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


58. Are you aware whether they increase the 
rate of payment, so as to make up the 5 per cent. 
which they pay upon the passenger receipts ?—L 


am not aware; some companies have Parlia- 


mentary power so to do; but I do not think that 
any of these companies have the power to charge 
the duty on to the fare. 
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Chairman. 
69. Have you now exhausted the 7 & 8 Vict. 


c. 85?—I would just refer for one moment to 
Section 12 which I passed over ; that also imposes 


a certain obligation upon railway companies; it ’ 


follows Section 9, and it is irrespective of any 
exemption; they are obliged to convey military 
and police forces at certain charges, and the 
Treasury have exempted the railway companies 
from duty in respect of military men carried at 
certain rates; namely, officers at 2d. amile, and 
private soldiers at 1 d. a mile. 

60. But that is pact of the bargain, is it not? 
—Not that I am aware of; it is all done by 
Treasury order, and not by law; itis by law that 
they are to carry military and police forces at 
certain charges ; but in consequence of carrying 
them at those charges which are defined by the 
statute, upon the representation of the railway 
companies, the Treasury have exempted them 
from duty in respect of the officers and soldiers 
carried at those rates. 

61. Under what power is it that they make 
that remission?—I should like you to ask the 
Treasury, and obtain an answer; I have never 
been able to discover it yet, but that is the fact; 
T believe the Treasury consider themselves omni- 
potent in these matters. 

62. Do you wish to make any remark as to 
the effect of the Cheap Trains Act upon the duty ? 
—It is rather important to refer again to page 
32 of the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
missioners of 1870, to which I have already 
referred. I may mentiou first the effect of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act of 1842, which was of very 
peculiar effect as regards the substitution of the 
5 per cent. in lieu of the one-eighth of a 1d. 
per passenger. The effect of that was very 
remarkable, as between England and Scotland; 
you are aware, of course, that’ the railway duty 
does not extend to Ireland. In 1842 the duty 
was 153,831 7. in England, and 15,126 /. in Scot- 
land; in 1843 it was 149,370/.in England (it 
was reduced in consequence of the 5 per cent.), 
and it was only 8,906 /. in Scotland. 

63. How do you account for that?—I was 
thinking whether it was that the Scotchmen 
made more honest returns with respect to the 
number of passengers who were carried; but it 
is very difficult to give a reason. 


Mr. Samuda. 


64. The 5 per cent. is upon the gross pas- 
senger receipts, is it not ?—It is upon the gross 
passenger receipts ; and so would the previous tax 
have been, if honestly done, of course. Then I find 
that in 1844 the duty was 167,854 /.in England, 
and 9,749/.in Scotland. In 1846 it was 180,457 7. 
in England (having increased notwithstanding 
the Cheap Trains Act), and it was 9,738 in Scot- 
land; a loss of 10 /. in Scotland, but an increase 
of 13,0002, in England. In 1846 it was 201,286. 
in England, an increase of 20,000/., and so on. 

65. That would greatly arise from the in- 
creased mileage that was being run, would it 
not ?—No doubt; and of course 1847 and 1848, 
as I need not say, were sufficient to account for 
any increment. In England, as the Committee 
is aware, the obligation was for some years 
strictly an obligation; they gave, or offered 
to give, the pound of flesh, and nothing more ; 
and I do not doubt that in the early times the 
Board of Trade saw that the obligation was pro- 
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perly performed; but, as the Committee are 
aware, there might be, perhaps, one or two gen- 
tlemen, or possibly only one gentleman, who 
attended to the railway business of the Board of 
Trade ; and considering the enormous magnitude: 
of these railways that came on, I daresay the 
department was not properly strengthened to 
meet the great increase of business; and the 
consequence was, no doubt, that when it had 
ceased to be an obligation, and when the third-. 
class traffic had become the great paying pas- 
senger traffic of the railways, there was greater 
remissness, I will say, at the Board of Inland. 
Revenue ‘as well as at the Board of Trade, with 
respect to the working of these Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The fact of the matter was that when 
the obligation ceased, according to an old legal 
maxim, cessante ratione legis, cessat ipsa lex, 
one would have been inclined to think that the 
exemption should go; however, the railway com- 
panies read it in another way. My construction 
would have suggested repeal. The construction 
of the railway companies was this: “ Cessante 
ratione legis, never mind the law;” and I think 
that I shall be able to show that that was also 
the maxim of the Board of Trade. I say that 
for some years it was strictly an obligation; and 
I daresay that for those years it was also 
strictly looked into by the Board of Trade to see 
that the one train at Jeast was run. 

66. There has never been a doubt, I suppose, 
but that the one train has always been run ?—I 
do not mean to imply any doubt on that head; 
what I said was that 1t was strictly an obligation 
to run one train, and no doubt the Board of 
Trade saw that that one train was run, and that 
it conformed to the Act of Parliament; but that 
when the obligation ceased, when it was no 
longer an obligation, there came in a little 
laxity. 

Chairman, 

67. In point of fact, the object of the Board 
of Trade was to see in favorem of the public 
that those cheap trains were run?—Yes, and 
started at the proper time. 

68. And there, so to speak, their supervision 


‘ceased ?— Yes. 


69. Now you are coming to a state of things. 
which arose upon thai; that is to say, that the. 
third-class passengers were the paying part of the 
traffic, and what had been an obligation, became, 
so to speak, an inducement ?—That is exactly so ; 
it had ceased to be an obligation ; they found it 
the most paying thing; and they, therefore, said 
“the more exemption we can get the better,” 
and it was, perhaps, not at all unnatural. They 
flooded the Board of Trade with all sorts of 
trains on which they claimed exemption; what 
sort of trains they were I will read from the 
Board of Trade Report upon the subject. This 
is the report of Captain Galton to the Board of 
Trade, for the year 1855, and it is a Parliamen- 
tary Paper: “Cheap Trains. It will be per- 
ceived from the Tables of Traffic, in Appendix 
No. 7, Table No. 3, that the number of third- 
class passengers in the United Kingdom amounts 
to nearly 64,000,000, being’ 54 per cent. of the 
total number conveyed; and that the receipts 
from this class exceed the receipts from first-class 
passengers, and nearly equal those from second- 
class passengers in England and Ireland” (why 
Ireland is referred to it is difficult to see, because 

it 
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it had nothing to do with the duty), “and that in 
Scotland the receipts from third-class passengers 
are 50 per cent. of the total receipts, and the 
numbers conveyed 72 per cent. of the whole pas- 
senger traffic. The average fare per third-class 
passenger per mile, in the United Kingdom, 
would appear to be 85d. Of this traftic, the 
principal portion in England and Scotland is 
exempt from passenger duty, in consequence of 
being conveyed in trains approved of by your 
Lordships” (this is the reason) “ under the Act 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 85. Of this class of trains, a large 
number are excursion trains.” Now J will pause 
there for one moment. Whatever is the meaning 
of that? Why, the obligation was to run a cheap 
train every day in the week; and these are the 
receipts from the trains “to Brighton and back 
for half-a-crown,” which the railway companies 
ran entirely for their own benefit; not for the 
benefit of anybody but the pleasure seekers, not 
for the poorer class at all, and without stopping 
at all, but going straight from London to Brigh- 
ton. The Report proceeds thus: “ Your Lord- 
ships approved of nearly 19,000 excursion 
trains” (one is really hardly capable of dealing 
with this seriously) “ exclusive of ordinary cheap 
trains during the year 1855; and this does not 
probably represent anything like the whole num- 
ber run. The majority of these trains were run 
from London, and from towns in the manufac- 
facturing districts. There are two questions with 
respect to cheap trains which have been raised 
during the year, the correspondence respecting 
which will be found in the Appendix.” (I am 
sorry to say that I have not had time to look at 
the correspondence, but I will take this resumé of 
it.) “ The first was a complaint that the North 
British Railway Company charged to cheap train 
passengers a penny for a fractional partof a mile. 
Your Lordships referred the case to the Law 
Officers of the Crown in England, and the Lord 
Advocate in Scotland, who coincided in opinion 
that the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85 does not empower 
a company to charge more than a proportional 
part of a penny for a fractional part of a mile; 
and the company consequently reduced their 
charges in this respect. ‘The other case had re- 
ference to a train run by one railway company 
over the line of another railway company, over 
which the company had running powers, at fares 
under 1d. per mile. It appeared to your Lord- 
ships that the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85 did not 
apply to a case of this nature, and that a com- 
pany running trains over the line of another 
company could not be required to run a cheap 
train on that line; and that, consequently, your 
Lordships could not give any approval of such a 
train with a view to the remission of the pas- 
senger duty. From the large number of cases 
in which the Legislature has conceded to railway 
companies the right of using a portion of railway 
belonging to another company to conduct its 
trafic to an important station, it isa question 
whether it would not be desirable that some 
additional provision should be made in this re- 
spect.” 
70. Was the view which Captain Galton ex- 
ressed with regard to exemption in his report of 
1855 adopted by the Board of Trade, and by the 
Board of Inland Revenue ?—I think it was not 


dealt with. 
. Mr. Samuda. 


71. Captain Galton having drawn attention to 
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the fact that the Board of Trade were authorising 
some 19,000 excursion trains, did they take any 
action in consequence ?—-Not the slightest ; they 
thought they were doing quite right; they were 
in a paradise. 


Chairman. 


72. They acquiesced in that view ?—Yes; of 
course Captain Galton was the Board of Trade in 
railway matters, as I need’not say. 


Mr. Samuda. 


73. But he did not seem to approve of it ?— 
There is no objection whatever stated by Captain 
Galton; he merely states it as a fact, as an 
account of what was done in his department. 

74. I thought it was rather a remonstrance; 
but perhaps that arose from your emphatic way 
of reading it?—I am afraid I did not read it 
quite properly. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


75. It was objectionable in your view, as re- 
presenting the Board of Inland Revenue, but not 
in Captain Galton’s?—I do not say that it was 
objectionable in my view, because I disclaim any 
feeling at all in the matter, though of course I 
have been identified with one side of the ques- 
tion ; it was probably the emphasis which I threw 
upon it which induced the honourable Member 
to suppose that it was a remonstrance. . 


Chairman. 


76. However, we have the fact that, at all 
events up to 1857, no notice was taken of his 
observation, and his views were acquiesced in? 
—Exactly so. 


Mr. Leighton. 


77. Did the excursion trains stop at all the 
stations /—No, they did not stop at all. 


Chairman. 


78. In point of fact, according to the present 
lights, that was a direct contravention of the law, 
was it not?—It was a direct contravention of 
the law; I shall have the opportunity presently 
of drawing your attention to an objection- 
able piece of legislation upon this subject, for 
which the Inland Revenue were partially, if not 
wholly, responsible.. The matter of the tax is 
dealt with by Captain Galton very cursorily at 
page 30 of his Report of 1857, where he says: 
“The railway shareholders presented a memorial 
to your Lordships last year praying for a con- 
sideration of their grievances. These grievances 
they recapitulated as follows.” ‘There are five of 
them, but the third is the only one of any im- 
portance so far as this question is concerned, and 
that is “the infliction of the passenger tax,” and 
it is dealt with by Captain Galton in a very few 
words: “ With respect to the passenger tax it is 
noninally 5 per cent. on the gross receipts from 
passengers, but third-class passengers carried at 
fares not exceeding 1d. per mile are exempt; 
and it would appear from a Return to Parliament 
to amount to about 3:24 per cent. on the total 
net receipts, or 2°22 per cent. on the ordinary 
share capital, and to ‘16 per cent. on the total 
share capital.” 

79. Does he refer to it again ?—I1 cannot find 
it mentioned again. 

80. He 
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Mr, Samuda. 


' 80. He gives you the per-centage of avoidance 
that it comes to as being about 3 per cent., does 
he not ?—That is it. 


Chairman. 


81. What was the next legislation on this sub- 
ject ?—The next piece of legislation, which can be 
very shortly dealt with, is what, I believe is com- 
monly known by the name of the “ Abolition of 
Farthings Act.” You observe that Captain Galton, 
in the First Report of 1855, drew attention to a 
question which had been raised as to a charge 
for the fractional part of a mile, and there is 
nothing said in the Cheap Trains Act about frac- 
tional parts of a mile. 

82. He merely says that some railway com- 
panies had claimed a right to charge a whole 
penny for the fractional part of a mile ?—That is 
so. It was a Scotch railway that it arose upon, 
and therefore the Lord Advocate was combined 
with the two English law officers, and they gave 
an opinion that the railway company had no right, 
consistently with the Cheap Trains Act, to charge 
so large a sum as 1d. for a portion of a mile. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


83. Did the company discontinue the practice ? 
—The conipany discontinued the practice. 


Mr. Samuda. 


84. I thought that it was expressed in the 
Cheap Trains Act that there was no power of 
charging a penny unless you had gone a mile? 
—The language is this: “The fare or charge 
for each third-class passenger by such train 
shall not exceed 1d..for each mile travelled.” 
It is not at the rate of 1d. per mile. Nothing 
was said about a portion of a mile, and therefore, 
no doubt, this pressed hardly upon the railway 
companies, if they were obliged to run two whole 
miles before they could get 2d. by the Cheap 
Trains Act; and that, I have no doubt, was the 
tendency of the law officers opinion, because it 
said: “The provision is that you shall only 
charge ld. for each mile travelled.” 


Chairman. 


85. The fact is that upon the strict interpreta- 
tion they could not recover for anything but a 
mile ?—They could not. 


Mr. Samuda. 


86. I should have thought that they could have 
charged 1$d. for a mile-and-a-half, but that they 
could not charge ¥d. for a mile-and-a-half ?—I 
understand that, prior to this Act, they did, as a 
matter of fact, charge farthings for a quarter of a 
mile upon a reasonable interpretation of the 


Act. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


87. Has there been any legislation of the cha- 
racter to which you refer which gave power to 
charge for a fraction of a mile ?—Yes; Iam now 
coming to that. 


Chairman. 


88. That is 21 & 22 Vict. c. 75, is it not?— 
It is. It isa very short Act; it is called “ An 
Act to amend the Law relating to Cheap Trains,” 
and for another purpose with regard to canals, 
to which I need not refer. The preamble will pro- 
bably give what was supposed to be the effect of the 
Cheap Trains Act, “Whereas by the Act passed 


‘ quarter of a mile. 
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in the Session of Parliament held in the seventh 
and eighth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter 85, section 6, it is enacted, 
amongst other things, with respect to the cheap 
trains thereby required to be provided in certain 
cases, that the fare or charge for each third class _ 
passenger by any such train shall not exceed 
one penny for each mile travelled; and whereas 
it is expedient to amend the said Act in manner 
hereinafter mentioned.” Here is the amend- 
ment, “When the distance travelled by any 
third class passenger by any train run in com- 
pliance with the provisions relating to cheap 
trains contained in the said Act of the seventh 
and eighth of Victoria, chapter 85, is a portion of 
a mile and does not amount to one mile, the fare 
for such portion of a mile may be one penny” 
(therefore if a man takes a ticket at station A, 
distant a yuarter-of-a-mile from station B, and 
he is going to station B, he pays a penny for the 
first start, that is to say; they have a right to 
charge a penny); “ Or when sucn distance amounts 
to one mile or two or more miles, and a portion 
of another mile, the fare or charge for such por- 
tion of a mile, if the same amounts to or exceeds 
one half-mile may be one halfpenny: Provided 
always, that for children of three years and 
upwards, but under twelve years of age, the fare 
or charge shall not exceed half the charge for an 
adult passenger.” The passenger must pay a 
penny the first mile, but supposing that he goes 
to station C. at a distance of a mile-and-a= 
quarter, they can still only charge one penny 
until they get to a mile-and-a-half. 

89. It seems that for any fraction of the first 
mile they may charge one penny, but that for any 
fraction short of half-a-mile after the first mile 
they may charge nothing ?—That is so. 


Mr. Samuda. 


90. And after that they get to a farthing, do 
they ?—No, this was the Abolition of Farthings 
Act. I do not know whether there was any 
unity of action among the railway companies, but 
some railway companies did, upon what I con- 
ceive was a reasonable interpretation of the 
Cheap Trains Act, charge a farthing for every 
Farthings were very difficult 
to obtain, and I believe ihat it was very difficult 
to get change; and that led to this enactment. 
I may mention that this was a tentative Act; it 
was for a year; but it has been made perpetual 
by an Act of the 23 & 24 Vict., two Sessions 
afterwards; in 1860. 


Crairman. 


91. So things went on, I think, until the year 
1860 ; in 1860, Mr. Gladstone said something 
about this tax in his Financial Statement, did he 
not ?—In 1863, I think; or at least I am not 
aware that anything was said about it until 1863. 
In 1863 Mr. Gladstone, in his Financial State- 
ment, drew attention to the taxes upon locomotion 
and the railway duty. This is in Volume 170 
of the 3rd Series of Hansard, page 224 b: “ The 
House is aware that railways are supposed to 
pay 5 per cent. upon their passenger receipts. 
But in 1842” (that clearly should be 1844), 
“a sort of compact was made between the 
Government and the railway companies, and it 
was ratified by the legislation of this House, 
under which the railway companies undertook the 
obligation to run a certain number of trains at 
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fares not exceeding 1d. per mile, upon the con- 
dition of the exemption of those trains from tax- 
ation. It may be said that this was a covenant 
then made between them and the Government, 
and that if the exemption be discontinued, they 
are released from the obligation of running the 
trains. That isso as far as regards the trains 
contemplated by the Act of 1844, but that Act 
did not contemplate the trains which I now have 
principally in view ; and the plan we propose is 
more favourable to the railway companies than 
the compact or covenant of 1844, The question 
whether the legal obligation should be continued 
is not within my department” (of course meaning 
that it was not for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, butfor the Board of Trade), “and is one 
upon which | am not preparcd to give any strong 
opinion; but since that time” (that 1s since 
1844) ‘‘an anomalous state of things has grown 
up. Although exemptions are, as a general 
rule, to be strongly condemned, the case of this 
exemption is peculiar ; for at the time when it 
was granted, in 1844, it appeared that those of 
the poorer class who had occasion to travel, were 
actually losers by the introduction of railways, 
and Parliament, in order to apply a remedy to so 
great an evil, made a special arrangement for ex- 
empting trains of a peculiar class. Buta system 
has grown up under the provisions of the Act, 
as they have been interpreted, which gives to the 
whole of what is termed excursion traffic an 
entire exemption from duty, while the regular 
passenger traffic is liable to a tax of 5 per cent. 
on the receipts. The Government submit most 
confidently to the House that that is an anamo- 
lous and injurious state of things. In the first 
place it is wrong, unless for special and strong 
reasons, to draw adistinction between one kind of 
traffic and another, and to give a premium to rail- 
way companies to cultivate one kind of traffic in 
preference to another. In the second place it is not 
only wrong, but absurd, to give that particular 
premium in the case of what we term excursion 
trafic. It, no doubt, is very useful and valuable 
in its way, but at the same time seems to be 
attended with considerable: inconvenience and 
considerable danger. Far be it from me to say 
that Parliament should presume to discourage or 
repress excursion traffic; but we ought not to 
stimulate and force it by direct pecuniary en- 
couragement at the expense of the general 
traffic of the country. The effect of this singu- 
larly anomalous arrangement is that while rail- 
ways are supposed to pay 5 per cent. on their 
receipts, they only pay between 3 and 34 per 
cent.; and in the case of some railways which 
deal only in a particular kind of traffic not much 
above 2 per cent.; and so far they may, perhaps, 
be thought to give a fair subject for complaint to 
competing interests. What we propose is this: 
to destroy the exemption altogether and to com- 
mute the payment of 5 per cent. with exemp- 
tions into a payment of 33 per cent. without 
exemptions. ‘The result will be nearly the same. 
It will be slightly in favour of the Treasury, 
but we shall establish a sound principle instead 
of an unsound principle, and an equal state of 
things between rival interests.” J need not say 
that that was an unpalatable propostion to the 
railway companies, The railway companies 
refused entirely to pay 33 per cent. without ex- 
emption; they preferred things as they were. 

92. As far as I can gather from what you have 
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read, the great distinction which Mr. Gladstone 
was drawing, was between excursion traffic and 
other traffic ?—It is exactly with that view that 
Tread to the Committee the observations of Cap- 
tain Galton in 1855 and 1857, in order, as well as I 
possibly could, to lead the Committee up (with- 
out stopping to argue the question at all) to what 
I think was in the mind of Mr. Gladstone. No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone consulted with the Board 
of Trade as well as with the Board of Inland 
Fe though I knew nothing of the subject 
then. 

98. There is nothing, is there, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech upon that occasion which refers to 
any other matter which, in his judgment, ought 
not to be exempted, except the excursion traffic ? 
—That is all; he says, as I understand it: “We 
do not seek to restrict the exemption to which 
they are entitled.” 

94. Assuming that he had read Captain Gal- 
ton’s Report, he then adopts Captain Galton’s 
views, with the exception of excursion traffic, 
which, in his opinion, 1s an anomaly ?—No doubt 
the argument which he used to induce the House, 
was the excursion traffic; but I think that it is 
only used as an argument. 

95. He did not in any way go into the ques- 
tion of the rate of travelling, or the third-class 
passengers, but he simply drew the distinction 
between excursion traffic and other traffic, and 
then proposed to do away with all.exemptions, 
and charge them all 33 per cent; was that not 
so?—That was so; it was subsequently again 
brought before the House, and I think Mr. 
Brotherton, or somebody else, drew the attention 
of the House to it, and asked a question about 
it; and Mr. Gladstone said that he would advise 
with the railway companies about it. It was 
found that it would act very much more harshly 
than the preceding taxation had done upon several 
of the railway companies, and therefore it was 
drupped; but Mr. Gladstone, instead of doing 
what he did, should, I humbly think, have said 
distinctly to the House, “ The Cheap Trains Act 
has been misunderstood, and has been misapplied, 
and this excursion traffic is clearly not within the 
purview of the Cheap Trains Act, or the exemp- 
tion.” Heshould, I venture to think, have said, 
“We intend for the future to have the Cheap 
Trains Act carried out strictly both by the Board 
of Trade and by the Revenue Department.” Of 
course I say this humbly, for Mr. Gladstone 
evidently took another view; but with the multi- 
farious duties which Mr. Gladstone had to per- 
form, and considering all the difficulties of the 
subject with which he was dealing, it was very 
natural that he did not deal with it, as I, having 
one subject to deal with, now think that'I should 
have done. 

96. You say that you would have suggested 
that the Act should be strictly carried out; that 
would be with a view to assist the revenue, I pre- 
sume ’—By no means; I conceive that as long 
as arevenue exists under the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79, 
the onus lies upon the railway companies of 
proving their right of exemption under the Cheap 
Trains Act. 

97. But taking it as a question of public con- 
venience as against the receipts of the Inland 
Revenue, would it, in your opinion, be more con- 
venient that the Cheap Trains Act shoulJ be 
rigidly enforced, or that there should be a 33 per 
cent. duty in the form which Mr. Gladstone pro- 
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posed ?—I should be all in favour of 33 per cent., 
with no obligation and no exemption ; and when 
I was consulted at a later period by Mr. Lowe, 
I proposed a more favourable mode of dealing 
with it, but I believe that was not palatable. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


98. I presume that you have not in your mind 
the question of the public or anything else just 
now, but the strict interpretation of what the Act 
was up to this period ?— Quite so. 

99. You would rather look at the obligation 
under which the railway companies were placed ; 
and you said that this would be the course that 
you would pursue with a view of enforcing the 
obligation ?—I should; because I consider that 
so long as a law exists, that law should be strictly 
enforced and carried out. If Parliament think 

roper to modify that law, of course that is for 
fe asiohs to do; butI said that Mr. Gladstone’s 
assumptions in his Financial Statement in 1863, 
to which I have just referred, were not founded 
upon any Statute, but were founded upon the 
practice to which I have endeavoured to draw the 
attention of the Committee, by reading the 
Reports of Captain Galton to the Board of 
Trade. 


Chairman. 


100. Will you state what passed on this subject 
in Committee of Ways and Means in 1863 ?— 
You will find this in the same volume of Hansard, 
volume 170, from which I have just read, at 
page 2062: “In the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
move to resolve ‘that the exemption from duty 
granted by the 9th section of the Act passed in 
the seventh and eight years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter 85, in respect to the conveyance 
of passengers by. cheap trains, shall not extend to 
any railway train which shall not be a train 
running on at least six days of the week’ (that 
is the first thing), “or else a train running to or 
from a market town on a market day, and 
approved by the Lords cf the Committee of 


- Privy Council for Trade and Plantations, as a 


cheap train for the conveyance of passengers to 
or from market.” 
moment. The exemption never did extend to 
either of them; and it is-as plain as it can 
possibly be to the mind of any man who reads 
the 6th section of the Act, that the exemption 
did not extend to any railway train which should 
not be a train running on at least six days of the 
week. Itisas clear as possible that Section 6 
says this: ‘* You shall run a train every week~ 
day”; I do not know the difference between 
“every week-day” and “six days of the week.” 


Mr. Samuda. 


101. Therefore it brings it back exactly to 
what the original Act was; that is the intention 
of that resolution, is it not?—No. So far as I 
first read, it cuts away excursion trains. 

102. And that was clearly the object of it, 
was it not?—But excursion trains never were 
in it. 

103. But the practice had grown up, had it 
not ?—Quite so. Now I will go a step further, 
“or else a train running to or from a market 
town on a market day.” 

104. Does that mean that that shall be exempt ? 
—The intention is that that shall be exempt. 


I will stop there for one ' 
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105. That was adding that to what the Statute 
originally proposed ?—Yes; but just observe the 
way in which it was done. When I come to the 
Act I will show you, if I may refer to the mar- 
ginal note, that instead of “ restricting the ex- 
emption” it is enlarging it. 


Chairman. 


106. Whatever may be the phraseology, the 
intention is perfectly clear ?—The intention was 
clearly to put a stop to the exemption as to ex- 
cursion trains. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


107. Which exemption never had existed ?— 
It had never existed. That is as clear as possible. 
It is quite clear what is meant. 

108. To sum it up, it was simply this; that 
pleasure traffic was to pay and cheap business 
traffic was not to pay ?—Clearly. What ought to 
have been done is this, I conceive: that it ought 
to have extended the exemption to market trains 
on a market day. It was a most extraordinary 
mode of doing it. 


Mr. Samuda. 


109. That did not become law, did it ?—It did ; 
and I have something to say about that, because 
there is an addition to it which is worse still. 
Mr. Gladstone said, “‘ The resolution, as now 
worded, aimed at carrying out the imtention 
which he announced when making the Financial 
Statement, to bring what were called * excursion 
trains’ within the scope of the duties levied upon 
the ordinary railway traffic” (all 1 have to say 
is that they were within it before). ‘‘ The reso- 
lution had been altered” (I cannot find the old 
resolution; there was another resolution which 
had been introduced, and which evidently was 
not very palatable, because he says that it had 
been altered) “ with respect to what was called 


“low fare traffic,’ which had originally been 


intended by Parliament to include only a limited 
class of traffic amounting, as was expected, to 
but one or two trains a day.” He is evidently 
touching upon the Cheap Trains Act, but I 
cannot find out what this was. 

110. Does that mean market trains?—I think 
it had reference to an antecedent resolution. 
Then Mr. Gladstone went on to say: “ But 
gradually the ‘low-fare traffic’ had become an 
important branch of railway business. It would, 
however, he considered, create too great a dis- 
turbance, and would operate tuo unequally be- 
tween various companies, if an attempt was made 
to bring all descriptions of traffic under the 
operation of one equal duty” (he is referring to 
his Financial Statement). “ Whether the ex- 
emptions now existing were sound in principle 
might be a question to consider.” 


Chairman. 


111. That is the excursions?—It is evidently 
more than that. 


Mr. Samuda. 


112. He alluded to them in a previous part‘ 
did he not?—Yes; because he said it was 
“originally intended by Parliament to include 
only a limited class of traffic, amounting as was 
expected to but one or two trains a day;” then 
he ‘goes on to say that the exemptions “had been 

extended 
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extended beyond the intention of Parliament 
and without its full cognisance” (of course he is 
alluding to the Board of Trade practice and to 
the Inland Revenue following it), “but he should 
hesitate to create so great a disturbance as would 
be involved in an endeavour to place all traffic 
upon the same footing. The phrase ‘excursion 
train’? could not be used in the resolution, and 
the best terms which could be devised had been 
adopted to specify the particular traffic to be 
affected by the resolution; that the exemption 
should not, in future, extend to trains which did 
not run on at least six days in the week, or 
trains running to or from market towns on market 
days. There was no intention to tax every 
part of the ordinary traffic which was not now 
subject to taxation, but only to tax what was 
known as excursion traffic. The grounds for 
abolishing the exemption from taxation which 
excursion traffic had hitherto enjoyed were, that 
it was on the main a pleasure traffic; and 
next, that although it had afforded advantages to 
the public, yet those advantages were not un- 
mixed. There had been great loss of life and 
increased danger arising from those trains. 
There were no reasons for discouraging or pro- 
hibiting excursion trains, but that were no 
reasons why special exemption from taxation 
should be continued to them. Some doubts had 
been suggested whether the words of the re- 
solution would apply to other trains, such as 
those employed in the transport of troops; and 
af any improved form of words could be pro- 
‘posed, he should be willing to consider them.” 
That is the whole of what Mr. Gladstone says; 
a discussion then went on, but it does not seem 
to me to be at all important. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


113. What does Mr. Gladstone mean by that 
referenve to the disturbance which would arise 
from putting all traffic upon the same footing, 
when he himself proposed 33 per cent. all round? 
—That is when he has given it up, and I gather 
that he is alluding to what he understood, or had 
ascertained by communication with the railway 
companies, would be the effect of his original 
proposition. 


Chairman. 


114. Then after that things remained as they 
were, and nothing was done ?—I now come to the 
Inland Revenue Act of 1863, which embodied as 
legislation that resolution. . This is the last Act 
to which I shall haye to refer you. It is 26 & 27 
Vict. c. 33, s. 14: “ The exemption from duty 
granted by the. 9th section of the Act passed in 
the seventh and eighth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter 85, in respect of the conveyance of 
passengers by cheap trains, shall not extend to 
any railway train which shall not be a train run- 
ning on at least six days of the week, or clse a 
train running to or from a market town on a 
market day, and approved of by the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Plantations as a cheap train for the conveyance 
of passengers to or from market.” (Now here is 
some addition.) “ Or a train approved by the said 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council as an 
ordinary train of the railway travelling on Sun- 
day, and conveying third-class passengers at fares 
not exceeding 1d. per mile.” No Sunday train 

ever had the exemption; that must have been 
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added in the House, Iconceive. Probably some 
gentleman with Sabbatarian zeal was very anxious 
that, at all events, there should be few Sunday 
trains which should get the exemption; but the 
effect of it has been to give the Sunday trains 
the exemption, or to perpetuate the exemption 
which they never ought to have had. 


Mr. Samuda. 


115. That gives the Sunday trains the ex- 
emption, provided the Lords of the Council 
choose to exempt them, but not otherwise ?— 
Yes; but the 10th section of the Cheap Trains 
Act provides that they shall convey passengers 
on Sundays by such train each way as shall 
stop at the greatest number of stations, at or 
under 1 d. a mile. 

116. | do not think that that had anything to 
do with the approval of the Board of Trade ?— 
You are quite right. ‘The marginal note of 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 33, s. 14, is as follows: “ Re- 
striction on exemption from duty on railway pas- 
sengers granted by Section 9 of 7& 8 Vict. 
c. 85.” 

117. The object of this Act is solely to restrict 
the exemption from duty, is it not?—That was 
the object, as declared in the marginal note, but 
that is not the effect. 

118. What does the preamble say ?-—There is 
no preamble; it is the Duty Act. 

119. What would be the effect of that Act as 
it stands ?—I consider that this Act had no effect 
at all upon antecedent law, because the law still 
stands with respect to the cases in which there 
could be exemption granted ; the object of it was 
to restrict that which was perfectly restricted 
quoud those trains; but the effect of it has been 
to give the exemption in the case of a market 
train, and it has been so read. 

120. But there is no enacting power in that 
clause at all, is there?—There is no enacting 
power in the clause at all; therefore, as I say, 
it was restricting that which had grown up to be 
almost equivalent to law, but it was not restricting 
the law at all. 


Chairman. 


121. It shows what was the misconception in 
the public mind as to the intention of the 
Legislature at the time the original Act was 
passed, with respect to what should be the 
position of the railway companies in regard to 
this duty ?— Yes; but as the honourable Member 
was saying, the charge of duty is clear, but 
where is the exemption? One cannot find it. It 
is clear that no Sunday train was ever entitled 
to the exemption at all, and therefore I say that 
the effect of the addition which has/been made 
to this clause has been, colourably, to give an 
exemption to Sunday trains. 


Mr. Samuda. 


122. I cannot see that at all; it would have 
had that. effect if there had been any doubt as to 
whether or not they possessed it before; but if 
there is no doubt about that, there is nothing 
that gives an exemption?—Just the same as it 
does to a market train; I think it is perfectly 
clear that a market train, that is to say, a train 
running only on a Saturday, perhaps once a 
month or once a fortnight, was not within the 
exemption. 

123. It is quite clear that Mr. Gladstone in- 
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tended to give the exemption ?—Quite so; but 
you will observe also that it is based really upon 
this; that the practice had been for the Board 
of Trade to give approval, not only as respects 
week-day trains, but as repects Sunday trains 
also. 

124. What was the practical effect of that ?— 
Sunday trains were allowed exemption after this 
Act; before they had been allowed exemption 
just as if they had been week-day trains. 

125. That information was given to Mr. 
Gladstone, and he accepted it as if it was Statute 
Law ?—No doubt. 


Mr. Leighton. 


126. It did not affect Sunday trains, and the 
result was that Sunday trains remained just as 
they were before?—Quite so; and as the 


honourable Member has pointed out to me, al-. 


though I thought this followed the law in that 
respect, no approval to a Sunday train was ever 
required; and therefore that addition had no 
basis of antecedent law. 


Chairman. 


127. The fact is that this attempted legisla- 
tion was founded upon a misconception of th 
law ?—That is so. ; 

128. It is very important, I think, to know 
what that misconception ef the law was, and 
who the parties were that misconceived it ?—No 


doubt. 


Mr. Sullivan. 


129. It seems to have been assumed at a very 
early stage, that all penny-a-mile passengers came 
under the exemption whether by Sunday trains 
or not?—There is doubt about that. 

130. I think after the Act of 1863, the rail- 
way companies, the Inland Revenue, and the 
Board of Trade discussed this subject pretty 
frequently, did they not ?— They did after 1866; 
I do not see that much occurred before I went 
to the Inland Revenue, and then the discussion 
was not originated by me, but the discussion 
arose between the Board of Trade and the rail- 
way companies, and I will show you how it 
arose. 

131. What did Mr. Gladstone say on this 
subject in 1866’—I find in volume 183 of 
Hansard, pages 383 and 384, that Mr. Glad- 
stone having dealt with the taxes on locomotion 
as producing 1,600,000/7., says: ‘There are 
three classes. The first produces 852,000 J. from 
taxes on horses, carriages, coachmen, grooms, 
&e.; the second produces 459,000 2. from rail- 
ways; the third the residue from post horses and 
carriages and public conveyances.” He only 
regards the third class, post horses, and carriages, 
and public conveyances, as a subject for con- 
sideration and revision; and he says this as to the 
railway duty: ‘‘The revenue derived from 
railways is, in my judgment, a revenue which 
Parliament would never think of surrendering, 
unless it were in connection with some compre- 
hensive arrangement for securing benefits to the 
public.” 

132. I presume that there is nothing to lead us 
to suppose that at the time Mr. Gladstone made 
that statement he was under the impression that 
this was the state of the law; nothing had 
taken place since 1863 ?—I think not; or, at all 
events, I am aware of nothing. 
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183. What was the next step in the history of 
the matter ?—Then, in the year 1866, the ques- 
tion of the railway duty was first brought to my 
notice. It was during that year, and, I think, 
the three or four succeeding years, the subject of 
constant communication between the Board of 
Trade and the Board of Inland Revenue. The 
question arose in 1866 out of correspondence be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the North London 
Railway Company. The North London Railway 
Company had been obtaining remission of duty, 
so far as I can gather from correspondence which 
I have hardly had time to go through. The Board 
of Inland Revenue had been in the habit of fol- 
lowing the Board of Trade with respect to what 
was a cheap train. If the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade approved as a cheap train 
(I will show you presently the form in which that 
approval was given), of a train which they had 
satisfied their minds was entitled to such an 
approval, the Board of Inland Revenue did not 
look very critically into the matter, but they said, 
“Oh, you are entitled to the exemption.” It 
was not at all an unnatural thing; and their 
attention was not, I think, very carefully drawn 
to the question until the year to which | am re- 
ferring. The North London Railway Company 
had been obtaining remission of duty generally 
for all their trains upon the basis of an approval 
which had been given as long back as the year 
1856. They had been in the habit of communi- 
cating to the Board of Trade, and saying, “ Same 
arrangements as before ;”sor, “ No particular al- 
teration affecting the question;” and therefore 
their old approval continued. That was the sort 
of thing that went on for 10 years, as I will show 
you by a case prepared by the Board of Trade for 
the opinion of the law officers. That approval 
seems to have been confirmed periodically. The 
course pursued is thus stated in the case which 
the Board of Trade submitted for the opinion of 
the law officers, who were, I think, Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Sir Robert Collier. After having 
set out the law in the case, the Board of Trade 
statement runs thus: “In general a railway 
company obtains from the Inland Revenue De- 
partment remission of duty in respect of the re- 
ceipts of the company from the conveyance of 
passengers at fares not exceeding 1d. for each 
mile by every train as to which the Board of 
Trade signify their approval to the Commis~ 
sioners of Inland Revenue. The Board of Trade 
do not signify their approval of a train unless 
they are of opinion that the railway company 
will be entitled to remission of duty in respect of 
some of their receipts from the conveyance of 
passengers by such train. Railway companies 
sometimes submit for the approval of the Board 
of Trade, in addition to a train fulfilling all the 
conditions prescribed by the 6th section of the 
Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, one or more other daily 
trains which fulfil all those conditions except the 
taking up and setting down passengers at every 
station on the line. If the latter class of trains 
take up and set down cheap-fare passengers ut 
every station at which they take up and set down 
other passengers, the Board of Trade have been 
in the practice of approving such trains for 
mission of duty.” Here I stop for one mo- 
ment, and say this: Supposing that, in pur- 
suance of the obligation, there was one train only 
run each way by a company under the Cheap 
Trains Act, certain stations would be stations at 

which 
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which third-class passengers would not be taken 
up or set down according to that ruling. 


Mr. Samuda. 


134. I do not quite follow that, because I look 
upon that as being supplemental beyond the one 
train ?—The same reasoning would apply to one 
train as to 50, because the obligation is only to 
run one train. . 

135. You will find that the latter class of 
trains are additional trains ?—Quite so; in addi- 
tion to the: one train fulfilling the condition. 

136. ‘therefore you can never prevent the one 
train being run in accordance with the Parlia- 
mentary arrangement according to their view ?— 
Perfectly so; but of course, the answer of the 
law officers was, that the exemption of duty only 
applied to the one train. The case proceeds thus, 
“ Jt has been considered that the Board of Trade 
may, under the 8th section of the Act 7 &8 Vict. 
c. 85” (that is the dispensing section; you will 
see now the reason for their practice), “ dispense 
with the condition of taking up and setting down 
at every station in consideration of the accom- 
modation which the company voluntarily afford 
by such trains in excess of the requirements of 
the cheap train enactments. A passenger rail- 
way company incorporated since 1844” (this is 
the North London Company), “have a line in 
- and near London, on which each station is at a 
distance of less than two miles from the next sta- 
tion on each side of it; the company submit for 
the approval of the Board of Trade, a time-table 
and table of fares for trains, in respect of which 
they intend to claim a remission of duty. The 
cheap train arrangements submitted for approval 
are of the following description.” 


Chairman. 


137. Amongst them, is there one train which 
does stop during the day at every station ?—There 
is, and that is class A., “ one train, and no more, 
is run each way on every week-day and Sunday, 
which takes up and sets down passengers at every 

_ station on the line. By these trains passengers 
are conveyed at three different rates of fares, de- 
scribed in the company’s published time books, as 
first class, second class, and third class respectively ; 
and the fare or charge for each third class 
passenger does ‘not exceed Id. for each mile 
travelled,’ as. explained by 21 & 22 Vict. c. 75, 
s. 1” (that is the Farthing Act). ‘These trains 
fulfil all the conditions of the cheap train enact- 
ments, and will have the approval of the Board 
of Trade. B. Numerous other trains are run 
each way on every week-day and Sunday, which 
take up and set down passengers at every station 
on the line. By these trains, passengers are con- 
veyed at two rates of fare only, described in the 
company’s published time books as first and second 
class respectively. No fare by such trains is 
less than 2d., even between stations which are 
less than one mile apart. The fares by these 
trains are ‘omnibus fares,’ they are not computed 
by mileage, but are uniform for various distances. 
For the most part between stations within four 
miles from each other, the second-class fares ex- 
ceed, and between stations which are distant 
more than four miles from each other, they do 
not exceed, 1d. for each mile travelled. ‘The 
company desire to have all these trains ap- 

_ proved as ‘cheap trains,’ in order that they may 

_ apply for remission of duty under Section 9 of the 
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Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, on their receipts from the 
conveyance of all those passengers who are con- 
veyed by them at second-class fares not exceed- 
ing ld. for each mile travelled. The circum- 
stance that by a train passengers are conveyed 
at two rates of fare only, is, perhaps, not to 
be considered as excluding receipts from the 
conveyance of passengers by such train from 
remission of duty. ‘Third-class passengers’ 
in Section 6 of the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, is per- 
haps only equivalent to, and not a strict limita- 
tion of, ‘ poorer class of travellers,’ at the beginning 
of that clause; and ‘ third class’ is not found in 
Section 9. If Section 9 be applicable only to 
receipts from passengers who pay the lowest of 
those rates of fare, there would also be a third 
class of carriages in all cheap trains, whereby the 
accommodation at present afforded in many lines 


of railway at low fares would probably become 


less liberal. It the trains last described can be 
regarded as ‘cheap trains,’ it would seem to be 
by dispensing with the condition that they shall 
take up and set down passengers at the prescribed 
fares at every passenger station.” (The Board 
of Trade seemed to have seen the point clearly 
there.) ‘* But having regard to the words in 
the 6th section of the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, 
‘ the fare or charge for each third-class passenger 
by such train shall not exceed 1d. for each mile 
travelled;’ and to the exception from the dis- 
pensing power in the 8th section, of the con- 
dition ‘as to the amount of fare or charge for 
each passenger by such cheap trains, which shall 
in no case exceed the rates hereinbefore in such 
case provided ;’ it seems to be a question whether 
a railway company can be entitled to remission 
of duty in respect of any of their receipts from 
the conveyance of passengers by a train, which 
does not convey passengers at fares not exceeding 
ld. for each mile, to and from all the stations 
at which it takes up and sets down passengers. 
C. The company issue for all their trains ‘ double 
journey tickets’” ( what we call return tickets) 
*‘ which entitle the passenger to travel from the 
one to the other of the two stations designated 
on the ticket, by any train in one direction, and 
to return from the latter to the former by any 
train in the other direction on the same day. 
* Double-journey tickets’ are not issued between 
all stations, nor between any two adjacent stations; 
but in the cases in which they are issued, the 
fares for the double journey do not exceed 1d. 
for each mile travelled.” I think that the Com- 
mittee will understand the meaning of that. 
The meaning of it is this: that supposing there 
are two stations five miles apart, and the charge 
would be, say, 6d. for the single journey, the 
charge for the return journey would be only 9 d., 
and therefore, that would be 43d. each way if 
you divide it in half. That is the point which 
is touched on there. 


Mr. Samuda. 


138. It would be 10 miles travelled for 9 d.? 
—Quite so. 

139. The meaning is that if you take the 
journey in the two directions, it comes within the 
scope of the Act, which requires it to be within 
ld. for every mile travelled?—Yes. Although, 
as amatter of fact, the person who paid for the 
single journey would pay 6d., and therefore the 
third-class passenger going only one way would 
pay more than 1d. 


B4 140. That 
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140. That is not the case, is it, so far as the 
Inland Revenue is concerned, because the com- 
pany have to pay upon the money which they 
have taken, and the money which they have 
taken is 9d. for 10 miles ?—I am speaking to the 
Committee by the light which the decisions of 
the courts have thrown upon it. What both the 
courts have held is this: that no exemption could 
be claimed in respect of the receipts from return 
tickets, except in the case of a return ticket 
based upon a single fare, which was at a rate less 
than 1d. a mile. 


Chairman. 


141. That is to. say that the charge made for 
a return ticket does not come within the purview 
of the Act, and that it must be based on the 
single fare?—That is what the courts have held. 


Mr. Samuda. 


142. Would not that be a single ticket over 
the entire journey out and home?—I think not; 
they call it a double-journey ticket. 


Chairman, 


143. That is to say, if a man take as ticket 
to go the 10 miles, and only pays 9d. for that, 
being a return ticket, the company are liable 
to pay the duty, are they not, according to 
the present decision?—Quite so;. I wanted to 
show the Committee what was the view of the 
Board of Trade at this time. It is not a ques- 
tion raised by the Inland Revenue, it was raised 
by the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade, 
themselves, saw that they had been acting some- 
what laxly in this matter, and therefore, when 
the North London Company came to them to 
have their time-table approved, they looked a 
little into the question. There was a doubt 
started by some officer of the Board of Trade, 
and they took the opinion of the law officers. 
Both the courts have held that where the 
fare for the single journey as between two 
stations, is a fare in excess of 1d. per mile, 
the fact of the double-journey ticket bringing 
the two journeys together within the 1d. a 
mile is immaterial. The case yoes on thus: 
“The company desire to have all their trains 
approved as ‘cheap trains,’ in order that they 
may apply for remission of duty on their receipts 
from ‘double-journey tickets.’ With regard to 
‘double journeys, it may be observed that they 
will frequently not be performed ‘at an average 
rate of speed of not less than 12 miles an hour 
for the whole distance travelled, including 
stoppages ”’ (that is, out and home again; therefore 
the agreement here is that you cannot consider 
it as one journey out and home, including stop- 
pages). “But the Board of Trade can dispense 
with the condition as to the rate of speed; and 
if the stoppages between the two journeys cause 
non-fulfilment of that condition, it is by the act 
of the passenger, not by default of the company. 
On the other hand, it seems to be doubtful 
whether a train in one direction, and another 
train in the opposite direction, especially if these 
trains are not ‘cheap trains’ separately, can to- 
gether constitute a ‘cheap train’ within the 9th 
section of the Act,7 & 8 Vict. c. 85” (it was 
clearly two trains), “and also whether the Board 
of Trade can, in consideration of the company 
carrying passengers at cheap fares from station 
A. to station B. and back, dispense with the con- 
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Chairman —vontinued. 

veyance of single-journey passengers by the 
same trains at cheap fares from Station A. to 
station B,and from Station B. to station A. ‘The 
Board of Trade request the favour of the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Solicitor General” (this seems 
to have been the case submitted to the Solicitor 
General), “in consultation with the Attorney 
General on the following questions: 1. In the 
case or a railway company who by one train each 
way, comply with all the conditions of the cheap 
train enactments, if the Board of Trade signify 
their approval of the hours of starting of ad- 
ditional trains, such as are above described under 
the letter B., will such additional trains be ‘ cheap 
trains’ within the 9th section” (that is the 
exempting section) “of the Act 7 & 8 Vict. 
ce. 85? And will the company be entitled 
to remission of duty upon their receipts from 
the conveyance of all such passengers by 
those trains as are conveyed in one direction at 
fares exceeding 1d. for each mile?” The answer 
to that I will read with it: ‘* We are of opinion 
that the company are not entitled to exemption 
from taxation in respect to any of the trains 
described under the letter B., or of any of the 
passengers conveyed therein.” Then Question 2 
is this: “ Can there be remission of duty under 
the 9thsection of the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, on 
receipts from ‘double-journey tickets’? A. When 
the tickets are used by the passengers in a train 
which is not a ‘cheap train’ for any passengers 
making a ‘single journey’ only (B). If ‘ double- 
journey’ tickets are granted by the company be- 
tween certain stations only, e. g., between stations 
more than four miles apart, and the tickets are 
used by the passengers in trains which take and 
set down at all stations on the line, including those 
less than four miles apart?” ‘This is the answer 
to that: “ We are of opinion that the companies 
are not exempt from taxation on receipts from 
‘double-journey tickets’ in either of the cases 
mentioned. The latter case appears to assume a 
fraud upon the company, which by proper mea- 
sures they could easily prevent.” That is the 
opinion of Sir Reundell Palmer and Sir. Robert 
Collier. 


Chairman. 


144, That opinion has been confirmed, has it 
not, by the decisions of the courts ?—Yes; you 
observe that there is a great deal that was not, 
perhaps, very fully gone into there. That was 
the effect of the approval and dispensing power 
of the Board of Trade, and that has raised a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty, and perhaps pro- 
longed the litigation. i . 

145. Practically the law as it stands now is as 
the law officers settled that it was, is it not ?— 
Practically it is so; however, the solicitors of the 
North London Railway Company were not satis- 
fied, and they took the opinion of Lord Cairns 
(then Sir Hugh Cairns), Mr. Bovill (as he was 
then), and Mr. J. H. Lloyd; their opinion I have 
not got, but it was in favour of the company’s 
view. 

146. Was it the same case that was submitted 
to the Law Officers of the Crown ?—No, it was 
not; it was a different one. You are aware that 
counsels’ opinion varies according to the case 
that is put before them. I wanted to show the 
Committee how the Inland Revenue were pressed 
into the litigation; we could not help ourselves. - 
There seems to be a letter from the Board of 


Trade 


! 
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Trade in which they point out that fact, and it is 
as follows: ‘‘ Ist October, 1866. Sir,—With 
my letter to you after the 24th of May last, rela- 
tive to cheap train arrangements of the North 
London Railway Company, there was sent by 
the direction of the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade, for the information of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, a copy of a case 
stated by this department for the opinion of the 
then Law Officers of the Crown (Sir R. Palmer 
and Sir R. P. Collier), and of their opinion 
thereon, and also a copy of a letter from the 
Board of Trade to the North London Railway 
Company, founded on that opinion.” 

147. Did you take another opinion from the 
law officers?—In July there was a change of 
Government, and there were new law officers, 
who were Sir Hugh Cairns and Sir William 
Bovill, who gave the opinion to which I formerly 
referred ; and that is what made the matter a 
little more interesting than it would otherwise 
have been. The Board of Trade, in consequence 
of having had laid before them the case and the 
opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns, and Sir William 
Bovill,.and Mr. Lloyd, thought it necessary to 
lay the opinion of the late law officers, as I will 
now call them, Sir Roundell Palmer and’ Sir 
Robert Collier, before the new law officers, Sir 
Hugh Cairns and Sir William Bovill. 

148. What was the result of their opinion ?— 
The result was that, notwithstanding the fact of 
the preceding law officers’ opinion, they still 
thought the matter was a matter of doubt which 
ought to be determined by a court of law, and 
that it would be advisable for the Board of 
Trade to coincide, so as to give their ap- 
proval in such a manner as would bring the 
whole subject best before the courts. I think I 
am stating sufficiently the substance of the 
opinion. J may say that there was a great deal 
of communication between the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the Board of Trade during the 
four years between 1866 and 1870. The great 
object, so far as I was concerned (and I was mixed 
up in most of it), was to avoid the litigation, and 
if possible to get such a form of approval given by 
the Board of Trade as, would really apply to 
only the particular trains to which the exemption 
under the Act ought to have applied, and to go 
no further. But the fact was that they gave a 
general approval, and it was: alleged that the 
general approval was an approval under their 
dispensing power under Section 8. As the Com- 
mittee are aware, that dispensing power could 
only be exercised in consideration of some other 
benefit given; and therefore it was a special dis- 
pensing power, if 1 may say so; they had no 
power to dispense, unless they got a quid pro 
quo. Therefore what I always maintained was 
this: that this general approval given by the 
Board of Trade (a stamp being put on the time- 
table outside the book) was clearly no dispensing 
approval, so far as the approval given by the 
Board of Trade was concerned, whatever their 
power might be with respect to the stopping 
at every station. I have always advised (and 
both the courts have affirmed it, especially the 
House of Lords) that the Board of Trade have 
no such dispensing power; and that assuming 
that they had such a dispensing power, they 
should not have left it to the railway companies 
to say that that which was apparently the 
exercise of a general power was in fact the 
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- exercise of a dispensing power. At last the form 


of the approval was altered, and the form of the 
approval was this, so far as my recollection 
goes: The approval was general of the hours 
of arrival and departure without prejudice to any 
question as to the duty chargeable upon the 
receipts by that train.. I have here the three 
forms. In 1870, the form was by a stamp being 
put upon the book. 


Mr. Samuda. 


149. What does that stamp mean ?—It means 
approved by the Board of Trade. 

150. Does it apply to every train that is within 
the book ?—Every train which the parties pre- 
senting it had marked within a red line, and then 
“approved” was put upon the stamp outside. 
Every train inserted in red is meant to be free 
from charges of duty ; the approval gave them the 
right of claiming a remission, or at all events a 
colourable right, otherwise they would have had 
none at all; and we should have had the simple 
answer “ not approved.” I was about to read 
the forms of approval which were given in 1870, 
1873, and 1874, just to show the different modes 
in which the approval of the Board of Trade had 
been given. It was upon my instance that this 
form of approval was given, because I said: “Do 
not let the question be prejudiced by giving too 
strong an approval.” ‘The form of approval in 
1873 was this: “ Sir,—I am directed by the 
Board of Trade to convey to you their approval 
of the hours of arrival and departure upon the 

Railway marked in red ink in the 
company’s time-tables for » forwarded 
in triplicate to this office, one copy of which is 
returned herewith.” In 1873, there was no “ ap- 
proved” stamp upon the back, but some gentle- 
man in the Board of Trade wrote “ received,” to 
show that the time-table had been before them. 


Chairman. 


.151. Were they different forms of the same 
thing ?—There was no actual approval at all in 
1873. 


Mr. Samuda. 


152. I suppose that after the time-tables were 
received, the trains that were pointed out in the 


book were remitted from duty ?—Only so far as” 


they stopped at every station; the hours of 
arrival and departure only were sanctioned. 

153. Did that apply to more than one per day ? 
—Yes; there is no restriction as to the number 
of Parliamentary trains. In fact, I may mention, 
en passant, that one railway, I think, the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend, is a railway most of 
whose trains stop at every station; and it has 
competition from Southend with the steam-boat. 
The effect of that is, that the first, second, and 
third class fares are all exempt from duty, be- 
cause they are all under one penny. That is 
perfectly contrary to the intention of the Act of 
Parliament, in my humble judgment. 


Chairman. 


154. The etfect of the trains stopping at every 
station must be rather inconvenient for people 
living on that line, I should think, who want to 
get up to London or home quickly ?—There are 
some fast trains no doubt at certain hours of the 
day. Now, I will refer the Committee to Mr. 
Lowe’s financial statement in 1870. His propo- 

sition, 
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sition, as I dare say the Committee will remember, 


was to take 3 per cent. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


155. Mr. Gladstone’s was to take 34 per cent., 
and Mr, Lowe’s was to take 3 per cent ?—Yes; 
I am now going to read from Volume 200 of 
Hansard, page 1637. My impression is that it 
is very possible that if Mr. Lowe had proposed 
24 per cent., or 2 per cent,, at that time, the 
railway companies would have accepted it, but 
that 3 per cent. the railway companies would not 
accept. 


Chairman. 


156. What was the revenue from railways in 
1870?—It was 495,000, 

157. What isit now ?—It is 743,000 1., because 
it has risen in consequence of the operation of 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer. Mr. 
Lowe said: “I now turn to the subject of 
railways, from which a considerable revenue, 
amounting to 495,0001., is derived; being a 
means of locomotion they have some right that 
their claims should be placed in some degree on 
a level with those other interests connected with 
locomotion, in whose case taxation was remitted 
last year.” Of course that is referring to 
32 & 33 Vict. ec. 14, which repealed all the 
duties, except what I may call the sumptuary 
duties upon carriages and horses. 

158. They are taken off now, are they not ?— 
They are taken off horses, but not off carriages. 
Omnibuses pay two guineas to the Inland Re- 
venue, and 2 /. towards the Police Fund. Then 
Mr. Lowe goes on: “I cannot consent that they 
should be entirely put on the same level, because 
they enjoy a certain qualified kind of monopoly.” 
(This is the first time that the question of: mono- 
poly enters upon it.) ‘* The tax levied upon rail- 
ways is 5 per cent, on passengers; there being 
an exemption in favour of third-class passengers, 
who are conveyed in trains approved of by the 


' Board of Trade, running once a day and stopping 


at every station. This is a duty which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to collect. I find that the 
gross receipts from all the railways in England, 
for the year 1869, were a little more than 
38,000,000 7. This was divided into 23,000,0002. 
for goods, and 15,000,000 7. for passengers. Now 
it seems to me to be unjust, in taxing railways, 
to pick out a particular class of traffic. I do not 
see why a tax should be put on passengers, 
except to enforce the regulations of the Board of 
Trade, and 1 think it would be better to tax the 
trafic as a whole. We propose, therefore to 
abolish the 5/. per cent. duty, and the exemp- 
tion, leaving the Act to be enforced by the Board 
of Trade. The matter will require a good deal 
of consideration, for I regret to say there is also 
a litigation between the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment and the railways as to their ¢ompliance 
with: that Act. But the effect of taxing the 
whole gross trafic by railway, putting on 1 per 
eent., would be that I should receive, instead of 
494,000 /., as I do now, a revenue of 387,0002., 
being a remission of 107,000/. This remission 
will, of course, act differently upon different 
railways, according as their principal traffic con- 
sists of passengers or of goods. The greater 
number of railways would be benefited. Taking 
the railways whose receipts annually exceed 
1,000,000 7., I find that the Great Eastern, the 
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Chairman—continued. 


Great Western, the North Western, the South 
Eastern, and the London and Brighton would be 
among those which would be benefited, while 
the Caledonian, the Midland, and the North 
Eastern would lose something by the chan 
On the whole, I believe it would be a fair way 

of collecting the tax, and it is only just to do- 
something towards remitting the taxation on 

railways, and placing them on a level with other 
locomotive interests.” Then he is asked: “ Will 
this change be immediate?” And he says: 
“ Yes, I should think so. I still have a consider-_ 
able portion of the surplus to deal with.” Then — 
he goes to other subjects; but I need not tell 
you that the change did not take place at all. 

_ 159. He did not press it?—He did not press 
it, and the reason why he did not press it, I 
believe, was that there was a return called for 

from the railway companies which I hold in my 
hand, and that return showed that it would 

Se prejudicially to several railways, and 

therefore the matter dropped. 

160. That is to say, the passenger lines would 
receive a benefit at the expense of the others ?— 
Yes. 

161. You said, did you not, that if the propo- 
sition made by Mr. Lowe had been 2 per cent, 
you thought it would have been accepted ?—I 
think it would have been accepted. 


Mr. Samuda. 


162. You are speaking now of passengers only, 
are you not-?—I mean 2 per cent. upon the whole 
receipts. 

163. But I understood you to say, that his pro- 
tee was for 1 per cent. on the total receipts ?—- 

es; his proposition was 1 per cent. upon the 
total receipts, or 3 per cent. upon the passenger 
receipts. But in the case of the Taff Vale Rail- 
way, for instance, of which nearly allor six- 
sevenths of the receipts are derived from mineral 
traffic, it would have fallen very heavily. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


164. They pay nothing at all at present, do 
they?—Only 5 per cent. upon their passenger 


_traffic, whatever it is. 


Chatrman. 


165. You say that you have reason to believe 
that if 2 per cent. had been proposed to be levied 
upon passenger traffic, it would have been accepted 
by the railway companies ?>—That is my impres- 
sion at this distance of time. I saw Mr. Lowe 
about it, and he thought that nothing below 3 per 
cent. could be imposed ; because he said that he 
could not stand the loss of the duty, which would 
have been considerable. Ate Ss 

166. At that time the strict law had not been 
carried out, had it ?—The strict law had not been 
carried out at that time; in fact, I think it was 
not until two or three years afterwards that any 
railway companies came to terms with the Inland 
Revenue Department; I think that it was in 
1872. 


Mr. Samuda. 


167. In 1875 there is a great jump; how do 
you account for that ?—It was because the deci- 
sion of the Court of Exchequer was in July 1874, 

168, If Mr. Lowe had succeeded in earrying 
his 3 per cent. he would only have got 350,000 7. 
instead of his 500,000/.; whereas, as the law is 

- now 
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now carried out under the decision of the House 
of Lords, he would have got more than his 
500,000 2. 2—No doubt. 


Chairman. 


169. Could you insist upon arrears ?—I have 
no doubt that we could have insisted upon ar- 
rears from the date of the claim, but I think not 
before 1866, or possibly a later date; from the 
moment we claimed distinctly, and where the 
court affirmed that we were right in claiming, 
then we could have claimed the arrears; but the 
Board of Inland Revenue never for a moment 
thought of opening our mouths so wide as that ; 
‘in fact, when they did open their mouths, they 
shut them again very closely. 

170. You made no claim for arrears then ?— 
At first we did. The moment we claimed, they 
ought to have come in, and paid according to our 
claim, so said the two courts. For instance, the 
South Eastern Railway Company did this: Sir 
Edward Watkin came to me, I think, in 1871, on 
behalf of the South Eastern Company, the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, 
and the Metropolitan Company.. We had com- 
menced litigation against the Metropolitan Com- 
pany as well as against the North London Com- 
pany, and Sir Edward Watkin said; ‘I do not 
want to have any litigation; if you can show me 
that your reading of the law is correct, we will 
come to terms with you, and make our time-tables 
accord with the law, and pay the duty.” And 
consequently he settled the question as respects: 
the South Eastern Company, and of course with 
the other two railways with which he is connected. 
Therefore those railways began to pay in, I think, 
1872, according to our Inland Revenue view of 
the law. One or two other railway companies 
did the same. The only diffieulty which I ever 
had in giving up the arrears was this, that in 
giving up the arrears,I was rather hard upon the 
railway companies who had come to terms with 
me; and that took a rather ugly complexion 
afterwards. We were obliged to make a lhittle 
repayment to Sir Edward Watkin in respect to 
the South Eastern Company, though not so much 
as he asked; but [ felt and advised the Board 
that that company was placed in a position which 
their own (I thought) proper view of the matter 
had led them into. , 

171. What were the main subjects of litigation 
with the North London Company ?— The main 
point was our right to the duty in the case of 
non-stopping trains. : 


Mr. Macdonald. 


172. You say that you restored a certain sum. 


of money to Sir Edward Watkin that he had 
paid; did you restore that because you were 
obliged to do so by law; having exacted some- 
thing beyond what you had a legal right to ?— 
Nothing; and Sir Edward Watkin did not put it 
upon that ground. : 

173. And you restored it to him because other 
companies did not fulfil their legal obligations ? 
—Yes, I will honestly state to you the real 
ground ; it was not put forward that he had any 
right to the return on account of the money 
having been illegally paid by the railway com- 
pany ; but he put it upon this ground, and upon 
this ground only ; he said, “‘ We are a competing 
company with the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company, and the London, Chatham, and Dover 

G91. a : 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued, 
Company have held you at armslength ; we 
have been paying upon the Ramsgate and Mar- 
gate trafic while the London, Chatham, and 
Dover have not, and therefore we think that you 
ought to remit to us. the duty which you have 
taken of us in respect of that quick cheap traffic 
to Ramsgate and Margate, which we did not pay 
you before 1872, but which, in consequence of 
your pressure, I agreed to pay you for subsequent 
years; we think that you ought to make us a 


’ return.” ‘The claim was about 3,000 7. or 4,000 /., 


but what was ultimately paid back to him, I 
think, was about 900/., or between that and 
1,0007, 


Chairman. 


174. Then you put upon the same footing those 
who had come to terms with you, and those 
against whom you had succeeded by law ?—So 
far as we could; it was only in the case of the 
South Eastern Company that the question was 
really raised ; of course it was a very difficult 
thing, and you could only doit by rule of thumb. 
The points were (1) the right to duty in the case 
of non-stopping traims ; (2) the right to duty for 
season tickets; and (3) the right to duty in the 
case of workmen’s tickets. ; 


Mr. Samuda. 


175. Are those generally weekly tickets ?— 
They are. 
in the case of return tickets, in the case where 
the single fare is above ld.a mile. There 
was a question which was very much argued 


during the whole of the discussions, which was . 


the question of the character of the approval of 
the Board of Trade, and the right of the Board 
of Trade to dispense. But I do not think that I 
need go into that, because the Committee are 
fully aware of what the pomt there was; and 
now there is no difference of opinion about it. 
There was this further point in the case of the 
North London Company, that there were no 
third-class carriages at all, that they were all 


first and second class passengers ; that point was, 


of course, taken in the information, and it was 
considerably pressed by our counsel, Sir Henry 
James, before the Court of Exchequer. It was 
decided against the Crown, whether rightly or 
wrongly is very immaterial; it applied only to a 
very few railways. We did not have a cross 
appeal upon that subject. I considered the 
matter, but it was thought better that we should 
not have one hefore we went into the House of 
Lords. Sir Henry James was rather angry with 
me that we had no appeal. . 

176. There may have been some good reason 
for it; but does it make any difference; whatever 
whether you have a second or a third class, be- 
cause the Cheap Trains Act does not call them 
third-class _passengers?—It does everywhere, 
except in the exemption section; the section con- 
taining the obligation calls them by two terms, 
“the poorer class of passengers,” and “the third- 
class passengers.” 


Chairmun. 


177. The effect of that would be simply to 
prevent people having the best accommodation, 
and to give them the worst accommodation, would 
it not?—I do not think that that would really 
be the effect, because I think it is rather bene- 
ficial, putting the penny out of the question for 

C2 a@ moment. 
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Chairman—continued. 
a moment. I think that the lowest of three fares 
is likely to be lower than the lower of two fares. 


Mr. Samuda. 


178. I fail to see the logic of thatat all. Ido 
not think that it is likely to be solow. It would 
occur to me that for every different class that you 
have, you must carry so much more dead weight 
in proportion to your profitable weight ; and 
consequently you could not carry themso cheaply ; 
would not that be so?—Supposing, as is the case 
with most railway companies, that they have a 
maximum toll which they may charge for first- 
class passengers of, say 3d.; for the second-class 
passengers, 2d.; and for the third-class passen- 
gers, 1d.; and supposing that they then dropped 
their third-class passengers and carried only first 
and second-class passengers, the lowest of the 
three fares would be lower than the lower of the 
two fares. 

179. But supposing that they drop the second 
class, as in the case of the Midland Company, it 
evidently comes to this: that if it is cheaper to 
have only two classes instead of three (and I thnk 
there is no doubt that it is cheaper), it makes no 
difference to the intention of the Act whether the 
passengers who travel by the second of the two 
classes are called second-class passengers or third- 
class passengers?— The Midland Company in 
fact have the three classes, because they have 
the Pulman, and the first class, and the third 
class ; so that practically it is three classes. 


Chairman. 

180. What is the next historical step in rela- 
tion to this matter ?—Then I come to the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer, on the 6th of July 
1874, and I think that it would be perhaps con- 
venient if each member of the Committee had a 
copy of that decision. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


181. Isit not the decision of the House of 
Lords that should govern us, and not the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer?—No doubt; there 
is only one point of diflerence between the two. 


Chairman. 
182. Will you shortly state’ the effect of the 


decisions of the Court of Exchequer and of the , 


House of Lords upon the three points which you 
have mentioned ?—The declarations at the end 
of the judgment in the Court of Exchequer, I 
think, show it tolerably clearly :—* Declare that 
every train running from one end to the other of 
the line between Broad-street Station and Poplar 
Station, or between Broad-street Stationand Chalk 
Farm, Richmond or Kew Bridge, or between 
other terminal stations in the defendant’s system 
of railway, and conveying passengers to and from 


such terminal and every immediate ordinary pas- - 


senger station at fares not exceeding the Parlia- 
mentary rate, and complying with the several 
other conditions mentioned in the sixth section of 
the Cheap Trains Act, so far as they have not 
been properly dispensed with by the Board of 
Trade, ought to be considered a cheap train 
within the meaning of the Cheap Trains Act, 
notwithstanding there may be no third-class car- 
riages in such train. Declare that the fares of 
passengers by such cheap trains are entitled to 
exemption from duty, if they do not exceed the 
Parliamentary rate, whether the tickets issued to 
them are second or third class.” (I might say 


‘much before the House of Lords.) 
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first, second, and third class.) “ Declare that 
such exemption is not lost by such passengers 
being required, for the convenience of traffic, to 
move at any particular station from one such 
cheap train to another, provided there is no un- 
reasonable detention at such station so as to re- 
duce the speed at which such passengers travel 
below the minimum speed required by the Act.” 
(We allowed a break in the journey, and we did 
not contest that at all. That was dealt with very 
« Declare 
that no train ought to be considered a cheap train 
within the meaning of the Act, whether approved 
by the Board of Trade as a cheap train or not, 
which does not stop at every intermediate ordi- 
nary passenger station, and which does not con- 
vey some class of passengers to and from every 
station at fares not exceeding the Parlia- 
mentary rate; and that no exemption ought 
to be allowed in respect of the fares of the 
passengers by any such train, notwithstanding 
such fares may not exceed the Parliamentary - 
rate. Declare that the fares received for return 
tickets are not exempt from duty, unless the fares 
that would be charged to the same class of pas- 
sengers for the single journey over the same dis- 
tance would not exceed the Parliamentary rate.” 
The workman is not allowed to carry any lug-: 
gage; “ No luggage allowed” is written upon 
the workman’s ticket; apart from the tickets 
being in the nature of season tickets. Then the 
last declaration is: “ Declare that the fares re- 
ceived for workmen’s tickets under the exist- 
ing arrangements, are not exempt from duty, and 
then direct, in case the parties differ, which per- 
haps they may not do, an inquiry as prayed in 
the third paragraph of the prayer, regard being 
had to the above declaration.” That is the 
whole of the declarations, and that has been 
affirmed. 
Mr. Samuda. 


183. You stated, did you not, that there was 
one point which was not affirmed ?—The whole 
was affirmed, but the ratio decidendi was different. 
They arrived at the same conclusion by a dif- 
ferent mode. That was as respects the third of 
those conditions which very much attracted the 
honourable Member’s attention; that is to say, 
the condition with respect to stopping if re- 
quired. They dealt with that, and they, said 
that it did not affect the body of the clause. 
Both courts held that, but the Court of Ex- 
chequer said this, “ Wishing to give a meaning 
to the whole of the Act, we think that that ap- 
plies to the stations at which there may be stop-. 
page by signals, or stations which a private 
gentleman has caused to be placed near his 
lodge,” or something to that effect. 


Chairman. 


184, Was there any meaning attached to the 
words “ if required ” ‘—TI think not. 

185. If a passenger wanted to be put down or 
to get up, it would be a monstrous thing, would 
it not, that he should not have the right to get 


‘into or out of a train at a station?—It was held 


that they must stop at every stopping station. 

186. But supposing that there was a case where 
no one wanted to get down and nobody wanted 
to get in, what then ?—Of course they might run 
through then, — 

187. Do they state that that would be so ?—I 
will read what the Lord Chancellor and Lord — 

Hatkerley 
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Hatherley say, who both of them go into that 
point. At page 10 the Lord Chancellor says, 
in his judgement:—‘‘ The third condition is, 
‘such trains shall if required take up and set 
down passengers at every passenger station which 
it shall pass on the line.’ Now, my Lords, if 
that were to be applied to those occasional 
stations ” (that is, referring to the judgment in 
the.Court of Exchequer), “ those stations where 
there was an obligation to stop by signal, or 
where there was a stopping for the purpose of a 
market only, the question would naturally arise, 
why should there be a power given to the Board 
of Trade to dispense with the duty of stopping, 
if required, at those stations, more than any 
other stations? Why should a working man 
wanting to go to one of these places where the 
itrain stops only on the occasion of a market 
day, be at the arbitrium of the Board of Trade, 
as to whether he had a right to be set down at 
that station or not? It appears to me, my Lords, 
that that would be a very strange and forced con- 
struction. Therefore, my Lords, taking those 
first three conditions, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is @ priorz, in the highest degree, 
improbable that any one of them would have 
been intended to be left open to be dispensed 
with by the Board of Trade. With regard to 
the third condition, it is difficult to suppose that 
it could be intended to be dispensed with if it 
refers to those occasional stations which I have 
menticned ; still more, if it refers, as according to 
its natural construction the words would appear 
to refer, to every passenger station along the 
dine.” 
188. Was there any decision given, or was 
_there any observation made dealing with the. 
point, whether it was necessary that the train 
should stop, whether it was required or not ?— 


‘There was no decision at all on that point; and. 


my impression is that if you look at the body of 

Section 6, before you come to the conditions at 

all, you will see that the obligation is only to 
provide for the conveyance of the third-class 
passengers to and from every station. Therefore 
Isay that if there is no passenger to get out or 
be taken up, provision is adequately made with- 
out stopping. 

189. What I want to know is, whether they 
have gone so far as to say that there should be 
absolutely a physical stoppage ?—No. 

190, Therefore, it would depend entirely, 
would it not. upon whether the passengers wanted 

- to get in or out?—Except so far as the first de- 
claration in the judgment in the Court of Ex- 
-chequer is concerned, which I think you will see 
confines the right of exemption from duty to 
those trains which stop at every station. 

191. Can you fix upon any portion of either 
of those judgments which settles that point de- 
-cisively ?—The first’ declaration in the Court of 
Exchequer declares, “ That every train running 
from one end to the other of the line between 
Broad-street Station and Poplar Station, or be- 
tween Broad-street and Chalk Farm, Richmond 
_ or Kew Bridge, or between other terminal sta- 
tions in the defendants’ system of railway, and 
conveying passengers to and from such terminal, 
and every intermediate ordinary passenger sta- 
tion, at fares not exceeding the Parliamentary 
Yate,” and so on, is to be considered a cheap train. 
Ii does not meet the case; but I think that Lord 
Hatherley, in his judgment, meets it. 

0,91. ae ; 
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Mr. Samuda. 


192. Lord Hatherley treats of the nature of 
the station, does he not, and not of the necessity 
of stopping at a recognised station if nobody 
wants to get in or to get out ?—Quite so. 


Chairman. 


193. That then is the state of the law upon 
this subject at the present time?—That is the 
state of the law now; and I have very little 
more to trouble the Committee with. Upon the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer, which was 
upon the 6th of July 1874, the railway companies 
all came in to make arrangements with us as to 
the new system of accounting which that decision 
would render necessary, and the payment of 
duty. ‘The first companies that came were the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Companies; they 
came within a few days after the decision. Sir 
Edward Watkin represented the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, and Mr. 
Thorley represented the Lancashire and York- 
shire Company. I hold in my hand Sir Edward 
Watkin’s memorandum, which was drawn up 
after communication with me. You will see that 
between the date of the decision of the 6th of 
July and the date of this memorandum, which 
was the 1lth of September, the Board of In- 
land Revenue had given. up any claims for 
arrears of duty prior to the decision. We at 
first thought that it was a question whether 
we should not take the duty as from the time 
when we made the arrangement with the South 
Eastern Company ; but I thought that inasmuch 


as the money had actually been distributed in © 


dividend, where there had been a dividend paid, 
it would be very hard indeed to throw all the 
arrears upon the dividend of that year; in fact, 
it would have been almost impossible to do so. 
The memorandum is as follows: “ It being, for 
the purpose of a friendly settlement, understood 


that the Inland Revenue Department make no 


claim upon the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway Company for any arrear of 
disputed duty prior to the lst of July last, the 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway . 


Company will agree to the terms of the paper 
produced by-Mr. Rickman as having been agreed 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company as follows: ‘ At an interview this day 
with Mr. Lawn, Secretary, and Mr. Thorley, 
General Manager, of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Conipany, it was proposed that the account 
for November should be rendered, and the duty 
paid under protest, in conformity with the 
decree of the Court of Exchequer in the North 
London case, and in accordance with the last 
paragraph of the letter from the Board of Trade 
accompanying the approval of the cheap train 
arrangements for July; the additional duty ac- 
crued for the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, to be based upon the result of the No- 
vember account, these accounts, in the meantime, 
to be rendered on the old basis.’” It was “ Octo- 
ber account” first, but it was changed to “ No- 
vember,” so that we allowed them four months 
within which to bring in their new system of 
accounting ; and then we took the duty for July, 
August, September, and October upon a compa- 
rison of the excess of duty upon the November 


-account; we did not want to give them the trou- 


ble of initiating the new system immediately, so 
we gave them the four months, and said, we will 
C3 = take 
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take those four months according to a compuri- 
son of the November accounts. That is the 
whole of the extract as to the Lancashire.and 
Yorkshire. “ It will be further understood 
clearly that should the appeal in the North Lon- 
don case be ultimately decided in favour of the 
railway company, then any over-payment will be 
refunded to the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Company.” ‘That proposition, which 
was agreed to in the case of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire Railway Companies, was adopted by 
all the railway companies; they all came in 
and asked to be allowed to do the same thing, 
and, of course, it was done; that is to say, 
that no pressure should be put upon them 
with respect to the new system of keeping 
accounts, but that they should begin that new 
system according to the decree for the month of 
November 1874, giving them four months within 
which to initiate the new system, and stipulating 
that they should pay back duty for the four 
months (waiving the claim for arrears) upon the 
basis of the Novemberaccount. There wasanother 
thing. Several of the railway companies came to 


me and said, “ This point arises: according to the 


decisions, a train to be a cheap train ought to go 
from end to end of our whole line, which may be 
300 or 400 miles or more, and along every branch 
of our line; are you going to insist upon that ?” 
I said, “Oh no, certainly not.” Upon that view 
the Board of Inland Revenue sanctioned what is 
called the sectional arrangement. 

194. Under what power did you dispense with 
their doing that ?—I regarded, as I think the 
Committee probably would regard the Cheap 
Trains Act as obsolete, as applied to a state of 
circumstances which really did not exist. Deal- 
ing with it as obsolete, I could only do one thing. 
If it was to be in force, though obsoiete, 1 must 
mould the present circumstances into the con- 
dition of the circumstances to which it was ap- 
plicable. 

195. It is surely either law or not law; re- 
garding it as law, under what power did you dis- 
pense with the conditions which the law, as it 
appears to me, imposed ?—I could not dispense 
with any conditions, but I do not think that the 
Committee perhaps follow exactly what I did do. 

196. What I was taking exception to was your 
treating the law as obsolete; either the law, 
which was a recent law, was in force or it was 
not in force ; did you take it as being in force or 
as not being in force ?—I have not the slightest 
doubt about the law being in force, because the 
law is on the Statute Book. I use the term 
“obsolete,” because circumstances had so changed 
that the law was really inapplicable to the con- 
dition of circumstances which existed. If you 
were to consider that law as strictly applicable 
to amalgamated railway companies, lke the 
London and North Western, which run for 400 
or 50U miles, it would be perfectly impossible to 


-compel them to run a train from end to end, stop- 


ping at every station. 

197. Does the law say that they are to do it? 
—If the law does say that they are to do it, it is 
certainly obsolete; but I do not think that the 
law does say it; I think it means really that the 
company should make provision for the convey- 
ance of passengers to and from every station in a 
certain mode. I will illustrate it by one case, 
the case which first came before me. 
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Mr. Samuda. 


198. Would it not be much more easily ill 
trated in this way; that the original Act obtain 
by a railway company would be the extreme lin 
to which that law could possibly apply ? —Y. 
quite so; and I mentioned the London and 
mingham case for that very purpose, as illustrati 
the largest railway company to which that A 
was at that time applicable. Byt now let 1 
take the London and North Western Railw 
Company; they have got a train service fr 
London to Watford of 20 trains a day, the trai 
going no further than Watford. I say that f 
that purpose and for that train service Watford i 
terminal station, although it is on the main tru: 
line; whether I am right or whether Iam wron 
I conceive that it was impossible for the Boa 
to deal otherwise with the matter as regards th 
train service; Watford was the terminus, a 
therefore we said, “finding you using this tr 
service and stopping at Watford, we will alk 
you to regard Watford as the terminus as if -y 
were nothing more than a London and Watto 
Railway Company ;” and we have allowed t 
exemptions from duty on cheap trains upon t 
London and Watford service. 


f 
I 


Chairman. 


199. Then you make the terminus depend up 
the place at which the train finally stops?—T 
is so ;:and we do so with respect to all branch 
Of course there are numerous branches runni 
out of Manchester connected with the Lond 
and North Western ‘and Manchester, Sheffie 
and Lincolnshire Railways, which take t 
suburban traffic in and out of Manchester; a 
we allow the exemption in respect of all t 
stopping trains upon those branches. 

200. Supposing that this train at Watford p 
ceeds on by a branch line to Rickmansworth, 
anywhere else, how would you treat that ?—\ 
should consider Rickmansworth the terminus - 
that traffic. 


Mr. Samuda. 


201. Any point on a railroad which would he 
a junction from it to auy other railroad you wo 
take to be a terminus, if it suited your views 
make it a terminus?—We always accept ‘ 
railway company’s termini. 

202. Your view being that at that termir 
where one railway ends the other railway begi 
and it is equally treated as a terminus for b< 
railways?—Quite so, even though they might bi 
be under the administration of one railway co 
pany. ‘That is the way in which I endeavou 
to work it, because it was impossible to do 
otherwise ; and whether it is exactly in aceo 
ance with the law or not, the law is in so diffie 
and delicate a position that I advised that th 
was no other way of dealing with it. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


203. Are these arrangements made by y. 
irrespectively of the Board of Trade ?—No. 


Chairman. 


204. The words are of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, s. 
“‘ Shall by means of one train at the least 
travel along their railway from one end to 1 
other of each trunk, branch, or junction lin 
— you call Watford the end of a trunk liz 
—No. 


(205. Ti 
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Chairman—continued. 

205. Then how can you make it a terminus, 
except by necessity, as it were ?—I say that it is 
a terminal station in relation to that particular 
“train service. . 

206, But do'you conceive that in making Wat- 
ford a terminus for the purpose of levying this 
duty, you are within the words of the Act of Par- 
liament, which says that they shall run one train 
at the least along their railway from one end to 
‘the other of each trunk, branch, or junction line? 
—It is not, according to a literal interpretation, 
‘but according to a liberal interpretation. 

207. But if you have a literal interpretation for 
‘one you must have a literal interpretation for the 
other; or if you have a liberal interpretation for 
the one you must have a liberal interpretation for 
‘the other. In point of fact, the law, as it stands 
now, if construed strictly and applied legally, is 
inapplicable ?—J do not doubt it, and I have so 
advised from 1866 down to the present moment. 
It is totally inapplicable, and that is why I used 
the expression that it is obsolete. 

208. “Obsolete” means disused; but this is 
not disused, because it is put in force. You con- 
sider that it is inapplicable and unadapted to the 
growth of railways and the whole system of rail- 
ways ?—Yes. 


Lord Claud Hamiiton. 


209. Itcannot be obsolete if you collect money 
under its provisions ?—We do not collect money 
under that Act; we collect money under the 
Mem AS Es (2) t 

Mr. Sullivan. 

210. If you kave a direct line from A. to F. in 
the hands of one company, the passengers have a 
right to a Parliamentary train for six days in the 
week all along the line, stopping at all stations, 
have they not ?—Quite so. 

211. But if that line be sold to four different 
companies, one from A. to B., another from B. to 
€., another from C. to D., and another from 
E. to F., are we to understand from you that 
in that case the service provided by Parlia- 
ment, by means of the Cheap Trains Act, 
1844, for the poorer class of travellers, is 
utterly destroyed as between A. and F.?—It 
would be so, unless each one of those companies, 
or any one of them, had running powers over the 
other divisions of the line.. 

212. Supposing that the line was originally 
constructed by the four companies, but that a 
process of amalgamation took place, would not 
the amalgamated company then be, in the view 
of the Act of 1844, one company, and be bound 
to provide a Parliamentary train from end to end? 
—1I do not doubt it. 

213. Lam putting the case of a line made at 
any one time straight from A. to F., running 
through B.,C., D., and E. ; I-will suppose (the case 
is very improbable, but it touches the point before 
the Committee) that the company is broken up, 
by purchase, into four different companies, under 
four different administrations, and that they run 
so many different trains; are the public deprived, 

by that sale and break up of that one company, 
of the right of having a Parliamentary train from 
A. to F.?—My answer would be that this disrup- 
tion could not take place without the authority 
of Parliament; and | conceive that Parliament, 
or the Board of Trade as representing the travel- 
ling public, would, in connection with that legis- 
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Mr. Sullivan—continued. 


lation, take care to preserve the rights of the 
public under the Cheap Trains Act. 

214, How has it happened, then, that when 
the converse operation has taken place, and the 
several bits of line going from A. to F. have be- 
come joined, the rights of the public have suffered 
because the Parliamentary train has not been run 
from A. to F. as if it were one line?—I do not 
think that that is so; I do not know that the 
point stated by the honourable Member is per- 
fectly correct in fact. 

215. Am I to understand, then, that in the 
case of every amalgamation under one admi- 
nistration, the system under the single admi- 
nistration is treated as a single line as regards 
the rights conferred by the Act of 1844?— 
T conceive that it would be so. 


Chairman. 


216. Was there not some power given to the 
companies to add to their maximum rate ?—I be- 
lieve, though I have no accurate information upon 
the subject, that there are five companies which 
have statutory power to charge the Government 
duty, in addition to the maximum fare which they 
take under their Toll Section. . 

217. Which: are those companies?—I think 
they are the 1‘*wdon and North Western, the 
Great Western, the London, Brighton, ‘and 


‘South Coast, the Gira Northern, and the North 


Eastern Companies. 

218. When did they get this power?—The 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Company’s 
powers are in the Act of 1863. 


Mr. Samuda. 


. 219. It was not in the original Act, was it ?— 
It was not in their original Act; it comes in a 
very short way in the Act of 1863; I think it 
is a power to charge 1d. or 13d., “ except 
Government duty.” 


Chairman. 


220. Then of course those companies are put 
in a better position, in one sense. than the other 
companies?— Yes, the London and North Western 
Company throw it upon the traveller. | 

221. They could do so if they pleased, and if 
it was politic to do so, and the Midland Company, 
perhaps, could not ?—Quite so. I may, perhaps, 
read a notice of the London and North Western 
Company, dated the 31st October 1874: “ Notice 
as to third-class fares: In consequence of the in- 
timation received from the Board of Inland 
Revenue that they will no longer sanction a re- 
mission of duty on tickets at Parliamentary fares 
issued by any other trains than those calling at 
all intermediate stations on the journey, it has 
been necessary to adopt special fares and separate 
tickets for third-class passengers by those trains 
which do not conform to the requirements of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. These third-class 
fares, which will be the former Parliamentary 
fares, with 5 per cent. duty added, will come into 
operation on Monday, 2nd November 1874.” 


Mr. Samuda. 


222, And they availed themselves, I think, 
of the same opportunity to charge 5 per cent. 
upon season tickets ?—That is exceedingly pro- 
bable. 


c4 223. But 
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Lord Claud Hamilton. 


223. But at the same time not improper ?— 
No, because it was within their special law, but 
such a law ought. never to have been passed. 


Chairman. 


224. Then if this law is put into operation, 
practically, this duty is paid by the third-class 
passengers ?—Practically, it is in those cases. 

225. Have you any further information which 
you wish to give the Committee on this subject ? 
—I just touched upon the question of the Pull- 
man cars, and I think that it would be as well 
for me to inform the Committee that litigation 
is now going on with respect to the Pullman 
cars. 

Mr. Samuda. 

226. I suppose because they exceed the general 
fares?—No. The Pullman Car Company, as I 
daresay the Committee are aware, have entered 
into an arrangement with the Midland Company 
(I will only deal with the Midland) to put a cer- 
tain number of Pullman cars upon certain trains 
running to Bradford and elsewhere on the Mid- 
land line. Those cars are the property of the 
Pullman Car Company, and not the property of 
the Midland Company at all. The Pullman Car 
Company (which is now, I believe, registered in 
this country) take according to the distance which 
a passenger travels, perhaps 5s. as far as Brad- 
ford, and 10s. as far as Liverpool, or whatever 
the amount may be, for every passenger who 
comes into a Pullman car attached to the train. 
But such persons can only be persons who have 
taken first-class tickets on the Midland Railway, 
so that each pays a certain amount additional for 
travelling in a Pullman car. The Board of 
Inland Revenue claim duty upon the receipts of 
the Pullman Car Company upon the sum so paid 
to the Pullman car attendants of the carriages. 
The defendants, therefore, to the information are 
the Pullman Car Company and the Midland 


~Company, who have combined together in their 


defence, and now we are awaiting the answer to 
that information. 


Chairman. 

227. Then the passenger is chargeable qua 
passenger by the Midland, and gua passenger by 
the Pullman car?—Quite so. Of course, I will 
not argue the question at all; but what is said 
on behalf of the Board of Inland Revenue is, 
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that this is as much chargeable to duty as 1 
difference between a first class passenger a 
a second and third class passenger. But 1 
Pullman Car Company say, “ No; there « 
hotel services; towels, and washing basins, 2 
all sorts of conveniences are given, and we chai 
only that sum for it; it is not for the conveyar 
of the passengers that we are charging at al 
That is the small issue that is left to the court. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


228. The Pullman Car Company says that t 
payment is not for conveyance, but for accomn 
dation ?—That is the point. I humbly conce: 
that it is the difference between a first-class p 
senger and a second-class passenger. I ha 
already mentioned to the Committee the Tilbu 
and Southend caee. There all the receipts or 
stopping train are under a penny a mile and th 
are all exempt from duty.- Another case whi 
has just cropped up is ‘the Metropolitan. T 
Metropolitan Company have an odd mode 
dealing with this matter. All their trains st 
at every station, as I need not tell you, and th 
stations are very near together. I believe 
certain of those stations the third-class fz 
is less than-a penny a.mile; but there a 
some of the stations as between which t 
third-class fare is in excess of a penny a mi 
They,‘no doubt, conform to the Act in runni. 
one train in which it may be all right, but th 
say: We will get the exemption in this wa 
we will give to all ourticket clerks at the diffe 
ent stations one or two blue Parliamentary ticke 
which, if asked for, they shall give to perso 
who apply for a cheap ticket to the particul 
station to which the ordinary third-class fare 
in excess of a penny a mile; but we will on 
have one or two of them; so that if these peoy 
go arm-in-arm and ask for the cheap tickets th 
cannot get them, and the man says, “I am o 
of them; I have only one of these tickets for th 
train.” We humbly conceive that that is rath 
a transparent dodge, the idea being to conform 
the law and at the same time to evade the tax. 


Chairman. 


229. I gather from you that at all events t 
law, as it now stands, is inapplicable to the prese 
circumstances of railways?—lI think so, and 
have always so thought. 


i . 
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Mr. WitLtiam Henry MELVILL, recalled; and further Examined. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


230. WuaT are the dispensing powers of the 
Board of Trade as exercised now, and how far 
do they extend ?—As defined by the 8th Section 
of the Cheap Trains Act, their dispensing powers 
are only exerciseable in consideration of some 
additional benefit provided for the passengers. 
The additional benefits to be provided are spe- 
cified in Section 8 of the Cheap Trains Act. 

231. To what extent do the dispensing powers 
of the Inland Revenue go ?—They have no dis- 
pensing power by Statute. i 

232. But they have taken upon themselves to 
exercise such a power, have they not ?—The 
Inland Revenue Board, as the Committee are 
aware, have the care, management, and adminis- 
tration of all duties which are entusted to them 
by Parliament; and they act in that care, 
management, and administration, under the di- 
rection of the Lords of the Treasury. 

233. Is there any concert between them and 
the Board of Trade ?—None. 

234. Can you inform the Committee what has 
been the effect of the Cheap Trains Act upon 
the duty collected from the railway companies? 
—-I have had a Return made which will show 
that. It is from the year 1857 to the year 1875 
inclusive. It is a Return showing the duty 
charged, the amount upon which duty is charged, 
the amount exempted from duty, the gross pas- 
senger trafic, the goods traffic, what I may call the 
extra receipts from parcels, horses, and dogs, ex- 
cess luggage, and the carriage of mails; the total 
traffic and the per-centage of duty upon the total 
traffic. This Table has not been compiled 
entirely from Inland Revenue papers, but also 
from papers at the Board of Trade; and it 
shows that in the year 1857 and the two following 
years, the per-centage of duty on the total traffic 
was 13 per cent; of course that is approxi- 


_ mate. 


235. Then we can calculate from this Table 
what would have been the amount of the 5 per 
cent. duty under the original Act, and what it is, 


minus the duty, charged under the Cheap Trains 


Act ?—That of course you can do by assessing 
5 per cent. upon the gross passenger traffic in 
the 5th Column. 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


236. I understand that the original 5 per cent. 
was upon the gross passenger traffic ?—Quite 
$04. 7): 
237. What would the 5 per cent. upon the 
gross passenger traffic amount to now, minus the 
exemptions, under the Cheap Trains Act ?— 
If you take 5 per cent. upon the amount in the 
5th Column it will give it you. The Committee 
will find that from the year 1850 to the year 
1860, both inclusive, the per-centage of duty 
upon the total traffic was only 14. In the year 
1871, it was 13. In the years 1872, 1873, and 
1874, which were pending the litigation, it was 
only 1 per cent. The result of the litigation 
was suck as to bring it to 1} per cent. for 
1875. 

238. What would have been the sum col- 
lectable at 5 per cent?—It would have been 
1,086,244 7. 

239. What is it now ?—It was 743,0002. in 

1875. 
240. Are those figures for the same year ?— 
Those are for the same year. Of course, the 
per-centage which is given in this column, is 
upon the whole receipts, mineral and goods. 
I understand your question to apply soiely to 
passengers. 

241. You made use of an expression the other 
day in your evidence which struck me as being 
remarkable. I should like to ask you what you 
meant by describing the Cheap rains Act as 
obsolete ?—I used that term advisedly ; because 
the obligation had ceased to be an obligation, 
and it was upon the obligation that the exemp- 
tion depended. 

242. Then, is it your opinion, that the original 
obligation has not been in many cases complied 
with, while the exemption has been claimed and 
allowed ?—I say that that which was originally 
done under the obligation had been done volun- 
tarily, and therefore had ceased to be done under 
an obligation. Ifthe state of circumstances had 
been in 1844 as it was in 1874, that is to say, if 
the railways had conducted their passenger traffic 
in the same way in 1844 as they did in 1874, I 
do not think that Parliament would have given 
any exemption. 

243. I will 
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' Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


243. I will put my question in another way ; 
Do you think that there is no reciprocity, so to 
speak, between the duties imposed upon the rail- 
ways and the privileges which they claim ?-—I 
think not. 

244, With reference to the interpretation 
which the Board of Inland Revenue has put upon 
terminal stations, I understood you to say, that 
in the case of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, if, they ran a train at the 
proper fares, stopping at every station between 


London and Watford, they would gain the exemp- . 


tion as between London and Watford ?— Assum- 
ing that the train was approved by the Board of 
Trade, they would. 

245. But what if the same railway refuse to 
take a cheap passenger under the same terms from 
Watford to Tring?—I assume that the train 
stops, and does not go further than Watford; 
and therefore it would not apply. 

246. I am putting the case of the London and 
North Western Company wishing to perform the 
duty of carrying cheap passengers from London 
to Watford, but not wishing to carry them from 
Watford to some other place further dowii the 
line; would you hold that it was a compliance 
with the Cheap Trains Act that they should only 
carry their cheap passengers at that rate from 
London to Watford, a mere portion and section 
of their line ?—Certainly not; but the Board of 
Trade, before they gave their approval, would 
see that the Cheap Trains Act was complied 
with in regard to affording to the third-class 
passengers the privilege of travelling as between 
all stations on the whole line at proper hours by 
a cheap train. 

247. Then. the Board of Trade would be the 
judge of what were equivalent facilities ?—Quite 
so. Ifthe Board of Inland Revenue found upon 
the whole table that the Board of Trade had 
themselves determined that the Cheap Trains 
Act was, asa whole, complied with, we should 
allow the exemption in such a case as that which 
I have put, from London to Watford. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


248. In the case of a train starting at a reasun- 
able hour in the morning and taking passengers 
as far as Rugby, and stopping at each station, 
and then being a fast train in continuation of the 
same train service; should you hold that the duty 
was liable to be remitted ?—The question would 
entirely depend upon whether there was a ser- 
vice of trains between London and Rugby. We 
look upon the service of trains rather as con- 

249. To what extent do you think that the 
exemption of the London and North Western 
Company would apply ; would they be exempt 
qua Rugby, and after that, would their liability 
to the tax begin?—I do not know as between 
London and Rugby, because, of course, I should 
have to look into the papers to see whether it 
was so; but we have allowed a similar exemp- 
tion in the case which you have put. <A case 
which is within my own personal knowledge will 
probably answer the honourable Member’s ques- 
tion; I, refer to the case of the South Eastern 
as between London and Hastings. You are 
aware that there isa station at Tunbridge Wells, 
about midway between London and Hastings 
There are fast trains to Tunbridge Wells, and 
then the train is a stopping train between 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone—-continued. 


Tunbridge Wells and Hastings. Instead oi 
making a passenger by the fast train, get out and 
take a fresh ticket at Tunbridge Wells, to which 
the exemption as between Tunbridge Wells and 
Hastings we think would attach, we allow him to 
continue the whole journey in the same carriage 
without taking afresh ticket at Tunbridge Wells, 
and we allow the exemption as respects the por- 
tion of the fare as between Tunbridge Wells 
and Hastings. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 
250. I do not know whether you have any ob- 


jection to give me your opinion upon the ques- 


tion of policy ; pray do not answer the question 
if you think it is not advisable to do so; you 
have stated your opinion that the Cheap Trains 
Act was obsolete; I take it therefore that you 
mean to say that the Cheap Trains Act, appli- 
cable in the first instance to the London and 
Birmingham Railway, which was then the long- 
est railroad in existence, and that not wholly 
open, has become inapplicable owing to the entire 
change of circumstances, and the immense mass 
and complication of railways since that time. 
But is it your opinion therefore that it would be 
impossible to go back to the original Act of 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 79, and impose a 5 per cent. 
duty, or any other per-centage upon all railways? 
—FPerhaps I may be allowed to give a somewhat 
general answer to that, which is rather a general 
question, and which seems to involve, first of all, 
the questionof the policy of the tax, and next 
the policy of the exemption. As respects the 
policy of the tax, of course that is more to be 
deduced from the observations of the different 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who have dealt 
with it, than from anything which I may say. 
251. What I was particularly alluding to was 
the policy of exemption ?—As respects the policy 
of exemption, I think that in order to have an 
exemption from a tax, you must have a tax, and 
that the exemption from the tax holds out a very 
good inducement or impetus to railway companies 
to give facilities to the travelling public which 
they might not otherwise afford ; and I think it 


probable that if some such policy of exemption 


as is contained in the Cheap Trains Act were ex- 
tended, and were made to depend upon other 
circumstances than those on which they do de- 
pend by virtue of that Act, great advantage 
might accrue to the travelling public. 

252. Do you think that the poorer classes of 
travellers need the protection of the Statute, or 
is not their best protection the self interest of the 
companies ?—I am not very certain about that; 
I suffer very much indeed from the want of cor- 
respondence between trains at a station used by 
two companies. That is a point upon which I 
think that the exemption from duty might in 
a great measure depend; I allude now to the 
station at Guildford, a station which I happen to 
know well.” A person who desires to go, say 
from Dorking to Woking, a distance of 10 or 11 
miles (or less as the crow flies), has to go wié 
Guildford; the Dorking train will arrive at. 
Guildford, and there will not be a train by the 
South Western line to carry him up to Woking 
for an hour and a half. They arrange their 
trains so that it shall not be possible for a person 
going from Dorking to London to use the South 
Western line. That is the case also with regard 
to the cross country route to Farnham; you have 

to 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 
to wait two hours to get about 20 miles by 
railway. 

253. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that the Cheap Trains Act secures that commu- 
nication ?— No, it does not; and I should like the 
tax to continue, and any exemption from it to 
depend upon other circumstances than those 
which are found to be really for the advantage of 
the railway companies, irrespectively of the 
Cheap Trains Act. They would do very much 
what they are doing if there were no such Act 
as the Cheap Trains Act in force. 

254, How can companies make up their ac- 
counts now with reference to the carrying out of 
the Cheap Trains Act?—That is a point which I 
was perfectly prepared to go into on Tuesday, 
but I thought that I would wait until such a 
question was put to me. Upon that matter the 
Board of Inland Revenue, under my advice, 
have allowed the railway companies to come in 
and show by the accounts for one, two, or three 
antecedent months, either comparing the three 
months themselves or taking them collectively, 
what proportion of the traffic at or under a 
penny a mile is carried by a bond jide cheap 
train; and having ascertained that by the ac- 
counts the Board have allowed them to account 
afterwards by a reference to a per-centage as so 
ascertained. Supposing that they take three 
antecedent months, and that they find as respects 
the particular railway in question, that 35 per 
cent. of their cheap traffic, the penny a mile 
traffic is liable to duty, and 65 per cent. of it is 
exempt, they allow that per-centage to go on 
while the state of circumstances is not materially 
altered. This is, as you will see, for the con- 
venience of the railway companies in keeping 
their accounts and making them up for the 
duty. . 

255. Then the Board of Inland Revenue take 
the word of the railway companies ?—Yes; their 
accountant having: previously looked into the case 
to see whether the per-centage is accurately 
ascertained. 

256. A Government officer inspects the books ? 
—A Government officer inspects the books to see 
what the per-centage is by reference to the 
‘antecedent months which are brought into the 
calculation. 

257. But only at certain periods ?—Only at 
certain periods. It remains at that per-centage 
until either the Board of Inland Revenue ascer- 
tain, or the railway company inform the Board, 
that the per-centage is palpably erroneous. 


258. Have there been any complaints by the 
railway companies of the inquisitorial action of 
the Government officers ?—None that 1 am aware 
of. I may mention further that the per-centage 
varies very much ; I believe it is as low as 21 per 
cent. as respects some Scotch railways ; that is to 
say, that 21 per cent. only of the third-class 
traffic is liable to duty on certain Scotch railways, 
whereas it is as high as 39 per cent. on some 
English railways. JI may be corrected if I am 
wrong; but that is my general impression. 


259. Do you recollect what are the exemptions 
on the Metropolitan Railway?— The Metro- 
politan has none; it is upon the ticket principle, 
and therefore of course it does not apply. They 
issue a blue ticket, or whatever it may be, which 
represents the cheap fare, and therefore there is 
no necessity for them to enter into any question of 
per-centage. : 
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Chairman. 
260. That is an ascertained fact ?—It is an as- 
certained fact, and so it is, I believe, on the 
London and North Western Railway. 


Mr. M‘ Lagan, 


261. So far as I understand your evidence, the 
gist of it is this: that all the Acts of Parliament 
respecting the passenger duty are ignored ?—No, 
as respects the duty in the Act of 5 & 6 Vict. 

262. The Act of 5 & 6 Vict., you say, is obso- 
lete?—The Act of the 5 & 6 Vict., which im- 
poses the duty, is in perfect force. 

263. But the Cheap Trains Act is obsolete ; 
and therefore as regards that Act the Board of 
Trade and the Board of Inland Revenue have 
autocratic powers for making such regulations 
as they think proper upon this subject ?— Not 
beyond the Act, but within the Act. 

264. And therefore that shows the necessity 
for this Committee, and for having some further 
legislation upon the subject’—I perfectly agree 
that further legislation is necessary, either by 
way of repeal of the Act ofthe 7 & 8 Vict., or by 


substituting some other legislation for it. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


265. When railway companies obtain their 
Acts they enter into a distinct obligation to pay 
a certain sum of money, do they not ?—That 
is 80. 

266. They enter upon that obligation, and 
have done so since the passing of these Acts, 
with their eyes perfectly open, have they not ?— 
Perfectly. 

267. Have you had any other persons coming 
before you, and asking for exemptions who have 
been placed in similar circumstances by the In- 
land Revenue ?—Never. 

268. So that the railway companies are claim- 
ing exemptions from what is well known to be 
an obligation upon them ?—That is so. 

269. In your evidence at page 19, Question 
170, you stated: “‘ At first we did claim the 
amount of money that was then due;” can you 
inform the Committee what amount of money 
would be due by each railway company at that 
time which they would be legally bound to pay ? 
—TI cannot tell the Committee at this moment, 
but I have no doubt that the result could be 
approximately obtained, and the information 
given to the Committee. 

270. Will you kindly put that in ?—That is as 
between the date of the claim and the date of 
the decision. ‘Time being given for its prepara- 
tion, it can be furnished approximately. The 
accountant must furnish it of course; it is out- 
side my province. 

271. Will you kindly furnish that information 
as respects every company which ought to have 
paid, but which did not pay ?—I will endeavour 
to cause it to be done. 

272. So that the Committee may really ascer- 
tain the amount of money that was left owing, 
which would legally have been paid by the rail- 
way companies to the Government, and which 
they have not paid to this moment, and have not 
been asked to pay ?—Quite so. 

273. You have to-day stated, I think, that the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue were under 
the direction of the Lords of the Treasury ; did 
the Lords of the Treasury direct the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue that this remission 
should be made, and that no action should be 
taken with regard to the recovery of it ?—They 
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were cognisant of the fact, but I am not at all 
prepared to say that they directed it. 1 should 
rather think not. Whether it was after the 
event or not I cannot say. 

274, May I ask (I am sure you will not take it 
as a personal question by any means) whether, is 
it the custom of the Inland Revenue to treat in- 
dividuals who are indebted to them for revenue, 
in the same manner as these large corporations 
have been treated ?—I think so, if the circum- 
stances were similar. You must bear in mind 
what were the circumstances, and that I think 
forms some guide to the evidence which I gave 
last Tuesday. The circumstances were these. 
The Board of Trade and the Board of Inland 
Revenue had for many years not insisted upon 
what turned out afterwards to be their strict 
rights, and therefore the railway companies had 
been going on for all that period, paying duty in 
the belief that they were paying that which was 
legally to be claimed from them, and they had 
distributed their dividends accordingly. I en- 
deavoured to make this as clear as I could on the 
previous occasion. Therefore, regarding that, I 
advised the Board that it would be a great hard- 
ship upon the railway companies, after the Board 
had allowed a certain course of action to be pur- 
sued for many years, if they were to turn round 
and say, *‘ The law is not such as we have per- 
haps unwittingly allowed you to believe. You 
must pay according to what the law is now de- 
cided to be.” 

275. Were individuals who are liable to the 
Inland Revenue for sums of money, to come 
before you, and say, “ Well, in the four last years 
that we did not give you a true return, or that 
you did not exact the money from us, we spent 
that money each year, and therefore we do not 
think that we should be ina position to pay that 
money ;” should you take that answer ?—I con- 
ceive that that would be no excuse in the case 
which you put, if the law was clear as to the in- 
dividual’s liability. If both law and practice had 
established his liability he would have no ex- 
cuse. 

276, You stated, if I understood you aright, 


that between the railway companies and the In- , 


land Revenue exemptions have been allowed, 
and there was no reciprocity ; in other words, do 
I correctly understand you to say that the rail- 
way companies have not given an equivalent for 
that which they have got in the form of ex- 
emption?—My meaning was this: that that 
which they have given they would have given 
voluntarily for their own benefit if there had 
been no exemption. 

277. There was an inconvenience which you 
mentioned in your own experience, and it is one 
which very few who travel on railways would 
not have experienced, to wit, the almost con- 
tinual practice, if] may use the expression, of 
making one train start at almost the very moment 
that you arrive by enother train. In any future 
legislation, do you think that there should be an 
obligation imposed upon the railway companies 
that those connections should be made in the 
behoof of the public, and not as things are at the 
present moment ?—That is decidedly my opinion. 


Mr. Ashley. 


278. Ido not quite understand your saying 
that in your opinion the Act of 1844 has ceased 
to be an obligation upon the railway companies ; 


Mr. Ashley—continued. 


do you mean that they now carry passengers for 
their own profit at cheap rates irrespectively of the 
obligation imposed upon them ?—I think that 
they would by this time have found, irrespec- 
tively of the Cheap Trains Act, that it was to 
their own benefit to do exactly what they do. 

279. In that do you include their stopping at 
every station in the case of these exempted 
trains ’—I consider that the railway companies 
would have found it to their benefit to run one 
train stopping at every station; whether broken 
in pieces or as a whole is immaterial in the 
action which the Inland Revenue take. 

280. With regard to the questions put to you 
by the honourable Member for Stafford, do the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in cases of succession 
duty, date their interest and their demand from 
the date of the claim?—That is provided by 
statute. It is not in the discretion of the Board 
of Inland Revenue. Interest runs, I think, by 
statute from the day of the death, or when the 
succession duty ought to be paid. 


Mr. Leighton. 


281. With regard to the old Act being obso- 
lete, I suppose it would be impossible now to 
run a train from London to Edinburgh in one 
day, stopping at every station ?—That would be 
practically impossible, assuming that the Act 
would render it obligatory, which I am not very 
clear about. 

282. The exemption_has turned out to be a 
bonus to the companies, has it not ?—I think so. 

283. Do any of the companies charge less than 
1 d. a mile upon any of their passenger traffic ?— 
Yes, the Scotch railways in particular, and 
several also in this country. 

284. Is it a usual thing to charge less?—I 
think so as between some stations; it varies. 

285. They charge less for their own advantage, 
I presume ?—It is for their own advantage. 

286. Do you know whether any of the 15 rail- 
way companies that do not come under the 
exemption, charge less?—I am not aware; in 
fact it is not likely that we should have infor-~ 
mation upon that point, because it is not material 
for our purposes. 

287. Do you draw any distinction in principle 
between passenger traffic and other traffic ?— 
None. 

288. You think that they should both be taxed 
in the same way, on principle ?—I see no difter- 
ence. ‘There is very little principle in taxation. 

289. There is a great amount of sea-borne coal 
brought from Newcastle to London which is in | 
competition with the railway; the sea-borne coal 
does not pay a tax upon its carriage ; how would 
you get over the difficulty of taxing the railway 
coal traffic which would be in competition with 
the sea-borne coal traffic?—I dare say that 
question would be raised if it was endeavoured 
to tax the general receipts. 

290. Would that affect the principle which 
you say you consider to be the same with regard 
to the two ?—I should think it would. 

291. Then you think, so far as that goes, that 
they stand on a different principle?—1 think 
so. ] 

Mr. Maedonald. 


292. Is it the duty of the State to equalise 
rates in order to enable two competing parties to 
enter into a common market ?—I should think 


not; they have always repudiated it. 


293. You 
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Mr. Leighton. 

293. You think that the State should leave 
traffic to find its own level without interference ? 
—I think so. 

204, And that where it does interfere, it should 
either interfere equally with all, or not at all?— 
That is so. 

295. At present you say the principal paying 
traffic isthe working class traffic by cheap trains ? 
—I believe that is so. 

296. Is it about two-thirds of the whole ?—I 
think I have a statement which will enable me 
to answer that question better than I could with- 
out it. 

297. It is a very large proportion, is it not?— 
Yes, it is a very large proportion. 

298. Do you see any propriety in the law in- 
terfering with one class of passengers, rather 
than with another; do you think that the law 
should interfere in favour of the working classes, 
when it does not interfere with regard to the 
rest of the public ?—That is a very large ques- 
tion indeed. It was so thought in 1844, but 
how it would be viewed now, I do not know. I 
think it might be well left to the self-interest of 
the railway companies, so far as this question is 
concerned. 

299. Atall events, the result is, that the work- 
ing classes would be carried, without the inter- 
ference of the Legislature, at as cheap a rate as 
they are carried at now, with the interference of 
the Legislature ?—I do not doubt it; but will you 
allow me to say, that I do not feel so certain 
that the poorer classes living near to every 
station would, during all this long period that 
has elapsed since 1844, have got the same 
benefits as they have got through the inter- 

ference of the Cheap Trains Act. 

~~ 300. The penny a mile which the Government 
thought in 1844 was a proper price for the poor 
man to pay from station to station, is now, of 
course, from the difference in the value of money, 
a much greater advantage to the working man, 
inasmuch as the penny is not worth so much as 
it was 40 years ago ?—I think so. ; 

301. In the meantime, the income of the work- 

_ ing classes has enormously increased, so that they 
are much better off than they were when the 
Legislature interfered on their behalf, are they 
not?—No doubt; but I believe their expenses 
have enormously increased also. 

302. You have told the Committee that the 
value of the railway duty at present is about 
740,000 1. a year; do you know how much it 
would be if the exemptions were removed al- 
together ?—I have answered that question to the 
honourable Member for Warwick; and I have 
handed in a paper which shows it; it would be 
1,086,000 2. 

303. That is to say, if the duty remained at 
5 per cent.?—If the duty remained at 5 per 
cent. and was charged only on passenger re- 
ceipts. 

304. I think that you have told us that two 
Chancellors of the Exchequer proposed to get 
rid of the exemption, namely, Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Gladstone ?—Yes. 

305. Do you think that this passenger duty 
has in any way interfered with the development 

_ of railways?— Not so far as I am aware; if it 
has it was an interference which, as the honour- 
able Member for Stafford says, every railway 
company knew to exist before they came to 
Parliament or started their undertaking. 

0.91. 
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306. Do you think that it has prevented any 
companies from coming to Parliament or from 
extending their lines ?—I think not. 

_ 307. Then you think that it has not been any 
injury to the public?—That is my opinion. 

308. Do you know what the per-centage would 
have been upon a stage coach before the railways; 
would it have been about 5 per cent. or a good 
deal more?— That is very well explained in 
Volume I., of what I call the Twelfth Report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue; it compares 
the railway duty with the stage-coach duty. The 
gross receipts of the London General Omnibus 
Company (which is sufficient for your purpose) 
in 1864, were 612,409 7/., and the duty mileage 
and license paid by them, was 53,304 7., or 8°7 
per cent. on their earnings. In the same year 
the gross receipts of the railway companies in 
Great Britain were 32,433,958 /., and the duty 
paid by them, was 430,865 /., or 1:3 per cent. on 
their earnings. 

309. But there you are mixing up passengers 
and goods traffic, are you not ?—Yes. 


310. ‘The omnibus traflic is all passenger traffic, ° 


is it not ?—Certainly. 
Chairman. 


311. The railway figures were for goods and 
passengers ?— They were. 

312. Of course, if it had been on passengers 
alone, the per-centage would have been very 
much higher?—It would have been very much 
higher ; it would have been about 34 per cent. 


Mr. Leighton. 


313. What were the proportions of the pas- 
senger traffic and the goods traffic in the. year 
1864?—The gross passenger traffic in Great 
Britain in the year 1864 was a little over 
13,000,000 7., and the goods traffic was nearly 
18,000,000 2. In 1870 the whoie traffic, goods 
and passengers, was 39,000,000 /., but I am allu- 
ding now to the gross passenger traffic and the 
gross goods traffic. 

314. What were the proportions for the last 
year ?—For the last year the gross passenger 
traffic was 21,724.899/., and the goods traffic 
was 35,600,000 J. 

315. The goods traffic is a great deal more than 
the passenger traffic ?—Yes, a great deal more; 
about half as much again. 

316. If the duty was taken off, who, do you 
think, would pay the difference; do you think that 
the public would get lower fares, or that the rail- 
way shareholders would get higher dividends ?—I 
think it would all go into the shareholders’ 
pockets. 

317. You think that the public would receive 
no advantage whatever from the removal of the 
duty ?— None, so far as I am aware. 

418. Do you think that if the exemption were 
removed altogether, the public would experience 
any disadvantage in having to pay higher fares? 
—TI do not see how that could be. 

319. You think that competition would keep 
the fares as low as they are at present ?—Their 
own special Acts would keep their fares at or 
below the maximum; they could not charge 
beyond the rates defined in their special Acts 
irrespectively of the Cheap Trams Act. 

320. But they never go up to their maximum ; 
they are usually within their maximum, are they 
not ?—I think they are. The maximum toll for 
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Mr. Letghton—continued. 
third-class passengers is, I think, in many Acts, 
a penny. 

321. Where there was not a maximum, do you 
think that the railway companies would be able 
to get the difference from the public, or would it 
come out of the dividend ?—I think it would 
come out of the dividend. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


322. You were asked if you thought that the 
tax Lad had the effect of restraining the develop- 
ment of railways ?—I answered in the negative. 

323. Are you aware that annually Parliament 
refuses a great number of Bills, and has been 
doing so for many years, when companies which 
are in existence desire to have new extensions, 
and when companies are formed for making new 
lines ?—That is so. 

324. So that, so far as public appearances go, 
there is no restraint whatever upon railway com- 
panies that are in existence, or from forming rail- 
way companies, where it is supposed that there is 
a likelihood of a return for the money expended? 
—No more than there was in 1847. 

325. No more, in short, than when private 
individuals enter into speculations from which 
they wish to derive benefit ?—I think not. 


Mr. Sullivan. 


326. In 1844 the Cheap Trains Act was 
passed, allowing a certain exemption upon. the 
poorer class of passengers carried by cheap trains, 
was it not ?—On the receipts from their fares. 

327. And it was only upon such passengers 
carried by such trains ; was that so?—That was 
so. ‘By such cheap trains as aforesaid,” is the 
expression. ’ 

328. And the phrase “ cheap train ” was defined 
in the Act, was it not?—It was, if it can be 
called a definition. 

_ 329. Some time after the railway companies 
were discovered to be claiming or receiving the 
exemptions upon all passengers carried at a penny 
a mile, were they not?—I do not think that they 
claimed it. 

330. But they received the exemption, did they 


not ?—I think not for many years; in fact, I do: 


not think that it was so until about the year 1867, 
when the litigation was threatened, that the rail- 
way companies ever insisted quite so far’as that ; 
I should like, in answer to that question, to read 
the first letter that I am aware of, in which the 


railway companies put their claim so high as that. 


331. What is the date of that?—The 17th of 
May 1867, so far as I am aware. 

332. From 1844 to 1867, what was exactly 
the practice in your department in reference to 
the Act of 1844 ?—As a rule the Board of Inland 
Revenue took the interpretation adopted by the 
Board of Trade as to what was a cheap train. 

333. When was that interpretation given ?— 
I think that. that information could only be ob- 
tained from the Board of Trade; I really am 
unaware. It was rather the growth of years, 
and the result of practice than any definite action 

‘at any particular time. 

334. You cannot state when the definition 
was given; can you tell the Committee upon 
whose application the definition was given ?— 
I do not think that any definition was ever 
given. 

335. I thought that you said that your de- 
partment acted upon the definition of . cheap 
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trains as settled by the Board of Trade ?—I said 
that whatever the Board of Trade approved as a 
cheap train the Board of Inland Revenue fol- 
lowed that, and granted the exemption accord- 
ingly ; but what they may have determined to 
be a cheap train I am really unable to say. 


336. Then you cannot enable us at all to 
determine precisely the date at which the Act 


of 1844 was substantially evaded ?—Clearly it. 


was prior to 1855, because I have read the 
Report of the Board of Trade to that effect. 

337. Your department became aware that 
there was really no legal warrant for the con- 
struction as to exemptions; in 1867, did it not ? 
—That was the law officer’s opinion, qualified 
by a subsequent law officer’s opinion, as I have 
explained. 4 ps 

338. Was it at that time that your depart- 
ment treated the Act of 1844 as obsolete, that 
being the phrase which you used ?—I used that 
as my opinion. I did not say that the Board 
ever treated it as obsolete; but I expressed my 
opinion that it was so, and I gave my reasons. 


339. Was it treated as obsolete ?—Certainly 
not. 

340. It was simply a difference as to the con- 
struction ?—That was so; as long as it remained 
upon the Statute Book it was worked as I have 
endeavoured to explain to you. 

341. Could you enable the Committee to form 
any estimate as to.what amount of money the 
railways did not pay into your department that 
they ought to have paid, by reason of that mis- 
take ?—Any sum that I named would only be, 
of course, according to my own judgment; but I 
should say that it was not under,5,000,090 d. 


342. Who first discovered that the practice 
was utterly without legal warrant ?—The Board 
of Trade, upon the opinion of Sir Roundel 
Palmer and Sir Robert Collier. 

343. But what called for that opinion, because 
some one must surely have put them in motion, 
and said, “ This is all wrong ”?—I am not able 
to answer the question. It did not occur in the 
Inland Revenue Department. 

344. I wish to be informed, if you can inform, 
me, whether, at the very start, the process was 
that the companies claimed a certain amount of 
exemption under the Act of 1844, and were al- 
lowed it, and whether their claim was revised by 
the Board of Trade ?—They sent to the Board of 
Trade their table of fares for the month. In that 


table of fares must of necessity have been con- 


tained a cheap, or what was then called a Parlia- 
mentary, train, and the Board of Trade were 
obliged to see that the Parliamentary train con- 
formed to the law, and stopped at every station, 
and conveyed passengers between all stations at 
a rate not exceeding 1d. per mile. Being satis- 
fied of that, in the first instance, no doubt the 
Board of Trade approved that train. 

345. Then it would come about in this way, 
that the companies sent in what was equivalent 
to a claim. Now, taking the year 1845, 1 want to 
establish, if I can, whether it was the Board of 
Trade or the companies who first put forward the 
incorrect basis for the exemption ?—I have not 
the slightest doubt that it was the companies who 
marked other trains which were not strictly cheap 
trains. Mr. Farrer’s evidence before the Com- 
taittee on Railway Amalgamations in 1872 was 
very much to that effect. - 
346. The 
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Mr. Sullivan—continued. 

346. The error, then, had its beginning in 
this process, that the companies claimed, and 
submitted to the Board of Trade, an errone- 
‘ous application of the law of 1844, and that the 
Board of Trade fell into the error ?—That is 
simply it... : 

347. Do you think that it would be very hard 
upon the companies who first set_up the error if 
they were asked to correct it ?—I think so; and 
after they have distributed all the proceeds 
realised by that error in dividends, I do not know 
whom you would get it outof. It would be very 


hard upon the shareholders of the present day 


that they should be told to refund what was 
received by those who were shareholders years 
ago. 

348. Then the Committee would have to hold 
the Board of Trade accountable for five millions 
of money which they did not get, and which they 
ought to have got?—I do not think so; because, 
perhaps, the Board of Inland Revenue ought to 
have looked into it as well; and they did in 
1868. 

349. The Board of Trade and the Board of 
Inland Revenue between them, in some:propor- 
tions which we cannot ascertain, are accountable 
for a loss of five millions?—It is only my 
estimate. 

350. Four millions or some millions? — I 
think so. 

351. And you said you thought that by the 
time you discovered the mistake of your depart- 
ment the law was obsolete; is it the fact thata 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to amend 
the law as to Sunday trains in a respect in which 


it did not require amendment at all?—'Lhat is 


quite my view. 

352. Was there not an apparent want of correct 
information as to what was the law, not only on 
the part of your department and the Board of 
Trade, but on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer?—He gets it from the permanent 
official. 

353. He proposed to amend the law as to 
Sunday trains while the law was absolutely 


_as he wished it to be, did he not ?—That is my 


opinion. 
354. That was Mr. Gladstone?—I think I 
explained, as wellas I could, that Mr. Gladstone 


was led to amend the law rather by reference to 


what had been the practice than what had been 
the law. 

355. You stated, did you not, that you were 
not aware that the payment of this tax by com- 
panies had any effect in preventing the develop- 
ment of the railway traffic of the country ?—It 
may be so, but I am not aware of it. 

356. Of course it is impossible to say how many 
embarrassments may go to make up, in the whole, 
the considerations’ that would deter capitalists 
from entering into such an undertaking ?—That 
is so. 

357. And this narrowing of their margin of 
profit may be one of those considerations ?—It 
may be so. 

358. In fact every embarrassment or tax upon 
atrade must, so far as it goes, prevent the de- 


velopment of that trade, must it not?—As a 
_ general rule it is so. 


_ 359. Is it not so as an universal rule?— Perhaps 
there is not much distinction between general 
and universal; I dare say that your word is a 
better word than mine. OR 

iO,91.- 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


360. What in your opinion is the primary 
object of this tax ?—To get money, I think. 

361. I agree with you; does it not, by its 
present incidence, cause great complication in the 
keeping of railway accounts, and hamper railway 
companies in making their train arrangements ?— 
I do not think that it does; may I give you a 
reason; I was asked by the Chairman, and IJ gave 
an erroneous answer with respect to the time 
when the Clearing House came into force; but 
I find that the Clearing House was first established 
in the year 1842, and that there was a Clearing 
House Act in the year 1850. In the Report of 
the Committee on Railway Amalgamation in 1872, 
which was a very important Report made by a 
mixed Committee of the House of Lords and ‘the 
House of Commons, the Secretary of the Clearing 
House is examined, and he gives a very interest- 
ing account of the Clearing House; he put in the 
Appendix a long statement of the rules governing 
the Clearing House, and in those rules I cannot 
find the slightest allusion to the passenger tax ; 
I wanted to see whether the passenger tax did 
affect the question of accounting as between 
railways; inter se, I see that it does not. 

362: But it affects the accounting between 
railways and the Board of Inland Revenue, does 
it not !—No doubt; there would be no necessity 
to account to the Board of Inland Revenue were 
it not for the tax. 

363. Then you admit that if there were a re- 
arrangement and adjustment of the tax, it would 
be possible greatly to simplify the keeping of 
individual railway accounts ?—I should think it 
would, certainly. 

364. Does it not in your opinion prevent rail- 
way companies, in many instances, giving those 


facilities to the public which they would be able 


to afford if the tax existed in another form?—I 
have heard that stated generally ; but no instance 
has ever been brought to my notice which would 
lead to any comparison between what exists, and 
what might be substituted for it; and therefore it 
would be difficult for me to answer that ques- 
tion. 

365. Then you cannot say of your own expe- 
rience, that the general travelling public would 
benefit by a re-arrangement of the tax ?—If by a 
re-arrangement of the tax is meant a re-arrange- 
ment of the terms upon which the exemption is 
to be granted, I think that great benefit might 
accrue to the public; and [ have answered that 
in substance. 

Mr. Bruce. 


366. I presume that the original idea of this 
tax arose from the duty upon stage coaches?—I 
do not doubt that in its origin it was imposed by 
relation to that duty; and that is shown, I think, 
by the halfpenny a mile for every eight pas- 
sengers. 

367. Are you aware that in consequence of the 
decision of the House of Lords, the railway com- 
parties have increased their fares by adding on the 
passenger duty ?—Yes; I handed into the Com- 
mittee the notice of the London and North 
Western Company. Only those companies did 
it which had power by statute to add the duty on 
to the maximum fare. 

368. You are aware that the Metropolitan 
Railway Company on season tickets, charge the 
passenger duty ?—I was not aware of that, and I 
am very sorry to hear it; it only shows the 
power of self-interest. 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. 


369. Do you think that the obligation was 
not fully understood by railway companies, prior 
to the decision of the House of Lords with refer- 
ence to the passenger duty ?—It was fully under- 
stood in their own favour. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


370. Supposing that the passenger duty were 
repealed, do you think that it would be safe to 
leave it to the railway company to provide or not 
to provide what are called cheap trains; do you 
not consider that they understand their business 
thoroughly well, and that it is their object to 
give as great facilities to the public as possible ? 
—I agree thoroughly to that. 

371. Do you think that it is their object to dis- 
courage this special third-class traffic, which is 
the best passenger traffic they have ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. 

372. Then supposing that to be the case, and 
that it were recommended to Parliament that the 
railway passenger duty be repealed, should you, 
as adviser to the Board of Inland Revenue, re- 
commend some other tax being put upon a 
railway company ?—I probably shouid not be 
asked, but I certainly should not advise it. 

373. Not in justice to other carriers, I sup- 
pose ?---Certainly not. But I think that a tax 
must be looked upon in a totally different light 
as respects its first imposition and as respects its 
retention. It is a very different thing whether 
you impose a new tax in the year 1876, or 
whether you strike off the Statute book a tax 
which was imposed in the year 1832. 

374. Do you remember who was at the Board 
of Trade at the time the Act of 7 & 8 Vict. was 
passed ?—Tord Dalhousie was at the Board of 
Trade, I think, when the Cheap Trains Act was 
passed. . 

375. Do you remember that Gf I am rightly 
informed) he left a minute at the Board of Trade 
strongly recommending that a monopoly be 
given to the various companies ’—I think that it 
is so, and Mr. Farrer refers to it in his evidence. 
I saw this evidence for the first time yesterday, 
and there, I think, Mr. Farrer is asked a very 
similar question to that which you have put to 
me. Perhaps I may read this passage from his 
evidence in answer to your question. Mr. 
Farrer states that the Board of Trade has had a 
great deal of experience in the matter of railway 
legislation, and he says: “ Long ago, a vigorous 
effort to guide the practice of Parliament in 
matters of railway legislation (the only effort of 
the kind ever attempted) was made through the 
medium of reports of this description. The Com- 
mittee of 1844 recommended that all Railway Bills 
should be submitted to the Board of Trade, to be, 
by them reported on before they went before 
the Committees. A sort of board within the 
Board of Trade-was appointed for that purpose, 
of which Lord Dalhousie was chairman, in 1845. 
There were a very large number of important 
Bills in that year, and Lord Dalhousie and his 
Board made very elaborate reports upon them, 
reports upon the policy of the Bills, upon the 
questions whether companies should be amalga- 
mated or not, whether the making of new lines 
should be allowed or not, and, in fact, upon all 
the large features of the Bills then before Par- 
liament.” Then he goes a considerable length 
into the whole of that. I will refer to one other 
question which he is asked which bears upon the 
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question. Mr. Dodson asked Mr. Farrer 
“have not some of the railways got specia 
clauses enabling them to add the passenger tas 
to their fares? ””—* Yes,” says Mr. Farrer, * anc 
those have slipped through the Committee it 
spite of the report of the Board of Trade.’ 
Then the next question is: “ They are to be 
found exceptionally, in the Acts of some of thos« 
lines?—(A.) ‘ Yes.’” Then Lord Salisbury 
asks: “ Are you prepared to make a differenc 
in the case of Acts of Parliament which hav: 
slipped through Committees?” Then Mr. Farre: 
says: “ When Acts of Parliament which ar 
inconsistent with the general legislation of th 
country slip through Committees, it is a sigz 
that there is something wrong. I should men 
tion, as illustrating the difficulty of any inter- 
ference with railway companies, that the Boarc 
of Trade in this case are required by Act of Par. 
liament to approve the’times of arrival anc 
departure of those trains; but, practically, they 
have found themselves helpless in the matter 
The companies know so much more about their 
correspondences, and about the times at whicl 
they can conveniently run their trains, that the 
Board of Trade find it much better to leave them 
to themselves.” There is a great deal more 
which is very interesting in Mr. Farrer’s eyi- 
dence, \but it was given rather delicately 
as respects the passenger tax; because the 
evidence was given in 1872 pendente lite, while 
the litigation was’ going on, and, therefore, oi 
course, he did not express himself very strongly, 
This evidence was given on the 14th June 1872. 
There is a great deal that is exceedingly interest- 
ing, both as respects workmen’s trains and other 
matters, in this evidence, but I did not see it 
until yesterday. There is much in it that does 
not affect the question. qWiiy 

376. Lord Dalhousie being at the Board of 
Trade, and having these particular views that 
the country ought to be mapped into districts, 
and that each railway ought to have a monopoly 
of each district, do you not think that the pas- 
senger duty partly took its rise in Lord Dal- 
housie's view that it was taxing a monopoly ?— 
Yes; I think that is very likely. 

377. At that particular time, you may say 
that the mail coaches, and so on, had a monopoly 
of the public traffic, may you not ?—Certainly 
not under any statutory powers. The monopoly 
railway companies was a_ peculiar 
monopoly; they were enabled to take compul- 
sorily other people’s land. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 
378. They had to pay for it though ?—They 
had. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


379. Youthink that that particular power makes 
them specially liable to a tax from which other 
companies are exempt?—Yes; any person could 
start a coach without going to Parliament; but 
a person could not start a railway unless on his 
own ground, without going to Parliament. On 
those grounds I conceive that it is a statutory 
monopoly. 

380, And you think that some tax ought to 
be maintained upon railway companies ?— 
My reason, as I have stated, for the retention of 
the tax is beyond a fiscal reason ; of course I am 
only the legal adviser, and it is not for me to say 
whether the tax should be/retained, or whether 

: it 
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it should go; but I think that it is well to retain 
the tax, because it appears to me that exemption 
from it is the only stimulus that you can bring to 
bear upon railway companies to afford facilities 
to the public by corresponding trains (‘“ corres- 
pondences,” as Mr. Farrer calls them), as well 
as by cheap trains. You would otherwise have 
to purchase those facilities from railway com- 
panies in another mode. 

381. Are you aware that those correspondences 
are excessively difficult to arrange, and that on 
the ground that two sides of a triangle are greater 
than the third, you cannot always contrive on 
existing lines, to make those correspondences ?— 
T believe that that is so; but I do not think that 
that is any reason why it should be consistently 
the other way, and in the case of Guildford it is 
consistently the other way. 

382. I have had some experience of corre- 
spondence and want of correspondence ; but if 
you lay that particular obligation upon com- 
panies, thereby putting them to enormous ex- 
penses, because they would naturally have to put 
on additional trains, do you not hold that that 
would be a sufficient tax without the addition of 
the passenger tax ?— As I would have one or two 
cheap trains, so I would have one or two corre- 
spondences during the day; Ido not mean that 
every train should correspond with every other 
train; but they would be under the Board of 
Trade of course, and that no doubt would neces- 
sitate a considerably larger staff than the Board 
of Trade at present have. 

383. The sum of five millions, to which the 
honourable Member for Louth alluded, I suppose 
is now practically condoned both by the Board 


_ of Trade and by the Board of Inland Revenue ?— 


Unquestionably. 

384. I am not sure whether the Statute of 
Limitations would not apply ?—As I have already 
stated, we could not by possibility have insisted 
upon anything prior to our claim. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

385. I understood you to say that the Cheap 
Trains Act had become totally inapplicable to 
the present circumstances of railways ?—The 
word “inapplicable,” I believe, was put into my 
mouth by the Chairman. I had used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ obsolete,” which I have been accustomed 
to use; but I do not think that it is applicable to 
the existing state of circumstances. 

386. Under those circumstances, would you be 
disposed to recommend a repeal of the Cheap 
Trains Act?—I should like to see it repealed, 
and something else substituted for it. 

387. Supposing that an Act were substituted 
for it, could-you lightly sketch out some of the 
main provisions of that Act which you would 


suggest ; for instance, would it contain a provi-° 


sion for the running of oné cheap train each day, 
as the other Act did ?—I think that the only way 
in which it could be managed would be to put 
railway companies under the control of a proper 
and sufficient department, whether a sub-depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade or not, I will not 
say: and that every railway company which ob- 
tained a certificate from the Board of Trade as 
to its efficiently providing for traffic generally (I 
will not say cheap train traffic, or correspondences, 


or anything else), should be entitled to a certain 


remission of duty; I conceive that that might be 
possible. Whether there should be two classes 
a. 
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of certificates or not, is questionable, according 
to the provision they made for the. travelling 
public. 

388. You mean two classes of better conduct 
and worse conduct ?—Quite so. That would put 
the department in rather an invidious position, 
and therefore I think there had better be only 
one class, 

389. You would prefer not having an Act with 
defined provisions, but a large discretion given to 
this Board ?—I should like a large discretion to 
be given to it, but I think it would be well 
to name the particular heads of interference by 
the controlling Board. 

390. In substance, you would suggest that the 
proposed Board might interfere with the railway 
companies in certain particulars, and. not in 
others ?—Quite so. Then I would add one other 
suggestion. Of recent years we have got a court, 
namely, the Railway Commissioners; and I 
think it would be avery good thing for an appeal 
to Jie from the department, at the instance of the 
railway company, to the Railway Commissioners, 
if they think that a certificate was withheld when 
it should not be withheld. I indicate that very 
generally, of course. 

391. I understand you to be of opinion that it 
is desirable to retain this tax, but to use it as a 
sort of lever with which to obtain advantages for 
the public ?—I am of that opinion. 

392. And upon the behaviour of the compa- 
nies, good or bad, to grant or withhold a certifi- 
cate of exemption?—I think so. My general 
impression is that the railway companies have no 
more right to say, “‘ We ought to be relieved 
from this tax,” than a man who has bought land 
has to claim exemption from the land tax, 

393. Would you apply that exemption given 
in that way to all classes of railways ?’—What I 
meant was that you would give the exemption, 
we will say knocking it down to 2 per cent. 
instead of taking 5 per cent., in the case of a 
railway which complied with the terms and got 
the certificate. 

394. Two per cent. on passenger traffic ?— 
Two per cent. on passenger traffic instead of 5 
per cent., as it is now. I would allow a remis- 
sion of 3 per cent. in the case of a company 
obtaining that certificate. 

395. I did not gather from you whether you 
would interfere with the goods traffic by way of 
duty ?—No, I think not; I think I would leave 
that exactly as it is. What I conceive is that I 
would leave the Taxing Act of the 5 & 6 Victoria 
unaffected, and merely deal with the Exempting 
Act, the Cheap Trains Act. 

396. And you would merely affect the Taxing 
Act by these certificates of exemption of which 
you speak ?—Yes, as they are affected now by the 
Cheap Trains Act. 

397. Some questions have been asked of you 
with reference to the errors of the railway com- 
panies with regard to the payment of this duty. 
I believe the Act was a very difficult and com- 
plicated one to construe?—I think so; taking 
the body of Section 6, and that third condition 
upon which we have had much conversation, 
nobody can doubt that it was a difficult one to 
construe. 

398. Therefore it was not what we may call 
mala fides?—No, I think certainly not, in the 
first instance, and I do not mean to impute mala 
Sides at,all; but I think they wenta little too far 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 
in later years, between the year 1866 and the 
year 1870, when the litigation commenced in 
claiming the exemption and refusing to pay 
‘duty upon all traffic under 1d. a mile however 
carried. 

399. That, of course, would not affect the 
question to the extent of those millions that you 
spoke of ; the deficiency to the extent of millions 
did not arise from what you may call mala fides ? 
—No; in fact I will not impute mala fides at all 
for a moment. 

400. I think your general impression, subject 
to the question of exemption, is in favour of the 
retention of the power of taxing ?—That is my 
inclination. 


401. In coming to that conclusion, have you 


at all entertained in your mind the question of 
the competition with railways of other classes of 
traffic ?—I do not think that they are affected by 
much competition for passenger traflic. 

402. Not in the case of suburban traffic ?— 
That is exceptional ; I am dealing with the thing 
generally. Exceptionally, very likely it is so, 
for instance, in the case of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and I am ready to admit that the 
Metropolitan Railway is in an exceptional 
position. 

403. And railways situated similarly to the 
Metropolitan Railway?—Yes; I merely take 
that as an illustration. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


404. On the whole, instead of all this centrali- 
sation and complication that arises from it, would 
it not be far better to let the railway companies 
manage their business, and to put a per-centage 
tax upon their net profits?—That would be an 
additional income tax. 

405. On the ground of its being a monopoly, 
but a restricted monopoly, would it not be safer 
on the whole to let them manage their affairs 
entirely for the benefit of the public, and also for 
the benefit of themselves, and to place a tax upon 
the net profits of the whole of the railways of the 
kingdom ?—If the President of the Board of 
Trade thought that the public would be suffi- 
ciently protected, I should have no objection to 
that. 

406. Should you have any fear of the public 
being unprotected?—I think not; because I 
think the self-interest of the companies, which is 
great, would tend in the same way to the benefit 
of the public. 

Mr. Samuda, 

407. With reference to the exemptions, it 
appears from the Paper which you have handed 
in that the revenue loses, speaking roughly, from 
500,000/. to 750,0007. by the exemptions; when 
the decision ot the House of Lords so changed 
the mode of collecting the tax that it practically 
abolished the exemptions in the case of a great 
number of trains, did the railway companies 
generally raise their fares to the public so as to 
meet the increased sum of money which they had 
to pay ?—Some of the railway companies cer- 
tainly did. 

408. Did they generally raise them or not ?— 
A great number of them did, but I really cannot 
say more than that. 
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Mr. Sullivan. 


410. The exemption was at first allowed 
recompense for a. certain advantage which Ps 
liament concurred that it was necessary to secu 
to the poorer classes, was it not ?—Yes. 

411. And Parliament naturally imagined th 
in asking the companies to carry the poor 
classes at 1d. a mile, the companies would | 
enduring something of a loss or a hardship ?. 
That is so. 

412. But the contrary is now the case; an 
as a matter of fact, so far from the companies e 
during hardships, that class of passenger traf 
pays as well, if not better than other traffic, do 
it not ?—I believe that it is so. 

413. Then the exemption, so far as it is no 
obtained, is now employed without a correspon 
ing disadvantage, but rather an advantage, is 
not ?— Undoubtedly ; and that was my rea 
for saying that the law was obsolete. 


Lord Claud Dieeuitons 


414. But at the same time companies have - 
suffer wnany indirect disadvantages from the ca 
riage of this third-class traffic stopping at evel 
station, have they not?—I perfectly follow yo 
but I still think that they would do it volw 
tarily if the obligation under the Cheap Trai 
Act were at an end. 


Chairman. 


415. I presume that you give these opinio1 
upon railway economy and policy with son 
diffidence ?— Of course I do. I am anxious 1 
give answers to the questions put to me. 

416. You merely give your opinion upon th 
matter as one of the public, I presume ?—Wit 
less confidence than you yourself would. 

417. Did you say you thought that this exem] 
tion given under the Cheap Trains Act ha 
operated in favour of the public, or not !—I thin 
the obligation worked in favour of the public « 
long as it was an obligation, as long as it worke 
at all; and therefore that exemption, which fo! 
lowed as a matter of course upon it, also ope 
rated; but I donot think that the exemption hac 
by itself, any operation at all. 

418. But the exemption and the obligatio 
were part of one whole, were they not !—N 
doubt. 

419. Therefore the obligation and the exemp 
tion together’ have worked beneficially ?—N 
doubt. at 

420. Did I correctly understand you to sa; 
that you~ think it would make no difference t 
the public whether the exemption existed or not 
—To the travelling public, not a bit. 

421. You said in answer to a question put t 
you by an honourable Member, that the railway 
companies, since 1844 up to 1867, had beer 
asking for fresh powers and extensions of lines 
investing their money with their eyes open anc 
with a knowledge of what the law was; are you 
quite correct in that ?—Perfectly so, as to the 
lability to the duty. ; 

422. Isit not a fact that from 1844 to 1867 nc 
one really knew what the law as to the exemptior 
and the obligation was ?—They knew the taxing 
law; the taxing law there was no doubt about. 

423. But it appears from Captain Galton’s 


Report which you put in, and from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, that even they were not aware of 
what the effect of the Cheap Trains Act was?— 
That is perfectly true ; but the Cheap Trains Act 

was 


409. Do you think that if the tax were abolished 
the effect would be materially to add to the num- 
ber of passengers ?—I do not think it would have 
‘the slightest effect. 


Chairman—continued. 


was an exempting Act. There was no doubt 
about the prima facie liability. With their eyes 
open they assumed a primd facie liability to 5 
per cent., however they might get out of it. 

424. Is not this the state of things: that up to 
1867 the railway companies were under the im- 
pression that the law was different, as affecting 
them, from what it has been since the late deci- 
sions ?—They had several opportunities of kuow- 
ing that their position was not very clear. 

425. At all events the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Inland Revenue were ignorant of the 
law, or they did not apply it?—I will not say 
that they were ignorant of the law. 

426. But you would say that they allowed 
matters to slumber from 1844 to 1867, and did 
not exact this money, if they knew that they had 
a right to it?—I think, as I have already stated, 
that the Board of Inland Revenue followed the 
course pursued by the Board of Trade. The Board 
of Trade had not a department commensurate with 
the growth ofrailways; and, therefore, as a matter 
of fact, the thing got into the state which Mr. 
Farrer explained in the passage which | have 
read from his evidence. 

427. Whether the railways were large or small, 
were not the Board of Trade, from some cause 
or another, in ignorance of what the law really 
was until it was expounded by the late decision ? 
—They were not in ignorance, certainly, until it 
was expounded by the late decision, because 
they were in accord with the Board of Inland 
Revenue as far back as the year 1869 upon the 
law. 

428. From 1844 to 1869 were they not in 
ignorance ?—I would not take it even as far back 
as 1844, because for many years it was strictly 
an obligation under the Cheap Trains Act, and 
the law was strictly followed I have no doubt, 
but for how long a period I cannot say. The 
only indication that I have as to the mistake in 
the law, is when attention was called to the ex- 
cursion trains in the Report of 1855. 

429. It was the question arising upon the 
excursion trains that first drew attention to the 
matter ?—That is so. 

430, You may call it accidental, or whatever 
you may please; but somehow or other every- 
body seems, up to that period, to have been in 

‘ignorance of what the precise law was?—No 
doubt that was so; the railway companies claimed 
exemption in respect of traffic which was carried 
under 1 d. amile, irrespectively of stopping. 

431. If, during that period, they were igno- 
rant of the law, 1 do not quite understand your 
answer that the railway companies entered into 
all these undertakings, and did all these acts, 
with their eyes open?—I say that they did it 
with their eyes open as to a primd facie liability 
to five per cent. upon-their passenger receipts. 

432. But not with a knowledge of the liability 
to the extent to which it now operates ?—I will 
take it, if you please, with the qualification. 

433. ‘During the last 15 years, up to 1869 at 
all events, the metropolitan railways and the 

suburban railways have been in a much worse 
position with reference to this tax than what they 
could have anticipated, have they not ?—That 
would seem to be so. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


434, You were asked, I think, a question as to 
whether it would not be better to put a tax upon 
~O01. % 
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the profits of railways; were you to put a tax 
upon the profits of railways would not that 
change the nature and character of the tax alto- 
gether ?—Certainly it would, because it would 
be a tax upon net goods traffic as well. 

435. It would be changing what the ‘tax was 
first imposed. for ?—No doubt. 

436. In other words it would be relieving those 
who have miscalculated in a commercial transac- 
tion, and giving them a benefit over those who 
have been more fortunate in making their calcu- 
lations ?—I think it would. 

437. You have been asked whether the railway 
companies did not continue under the belief that 
there was no claim against them; and further, if 
it was not believed by the Board of Trade and 
the Board of Inland Revenue that there was not 
a claim when once the decision was given; was 
it not in virtue of a firm conviction that the law 
was not put into operation that you made the 
claim ?—No doubt it was; I had no doubl what- 
ever about the law when it first came before me. 

438. It was not from a want of knowledge on 
your part ?—Certainly not; I had nothing to do 
with it before 1866. 

439. But when you came into. office in 1866, 
had you any doubt in the matter, and was not the 
claim made in the belief that that tax ought to 
be paid ?— Certainly; I had no doubt about the 
matter. 

Chairman. 


440. But up to that time the department were 
in ignorance on the point ?—I supposed that the 
honourable Member’s question was put as a per- 
sonal question to me. 


Mr: Macdonald. 


441. From the moment that you made the 
claim, you were perfectly confident that you 
were justified in making the claim ?— Yes, I was 
as confident as one can be. 


Chairman. 


442.-But during the time from 1844 up. to 
1867 or 1869, until somebody raised this ques- 
tion which seems to have arisen upon the excur- 
sion trains, you were asleep upon the question, 
were you not?—I may mention that there is 
plenty of indication in the papers, and pro- 
ceedings before the courts that this question had 
been raised. If the Committee will refer to the 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton case in 
the Court of Exchequer in 1862, they will see 
that the Board of Inland Revenue were not 
asleep upon the question. 

443. But they got no decided answer, did they? 
—There was a judgment in favour of the Crown 
in that case. The question arose there as to who 
was the accountable party of two railway com- 
panies; and these questions were not actually 
decided, but they were touched upon by the 
court in 1862. 

444, I think that you are a little mistaken in 
the dates. When was the first time at which 
there was a decision with regard to the interpre- 
tation of this Act?—1I1 think it was in 1862; 
the Court of Exchequer decided it in the Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton case; and they 
went into the question upon the interpretation 
of this Act. 

445. But they did not decide this particular 
question, did they ?—They did not decide this 
particular question, but they went into the ques- 
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tion of the Act, and they went sufficientiy fully 
into it to have opened any railway company’s 
mind as to the interpretation of it. 

446. If it opened the railway company’s mind, 
why did it not open the mind of the public de- 
partments ?—Because, as I have explained as 
well as I could, the Inland Revenne did not like 
the conflict between two departments; I may say 
that that was the greatest difficulty that I had in 
the litigation. 

447. You say that the law was stated in 1862 ; 
why did not the Board of Trade put it in force? 
—Because, as Mr. Farrer says. the Board of 
Trade found it impossible to check the Com- 
panies’ Train Bills. 

448. They did not find it so impossible, did 
they, after the decision was given ?—I do not 
even know that they checked the books at all. 
We look into the question now. 

449, Why was it more difficult to do it in one 
particular year than in another?—That is more 
than I can answer. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


450. You do not like to be responsible for the 
faults of another department ?—I will not put it 
as a fault; it was a very difficult duty to dis- 
charge. 

451. Does not this lead you to what I sug- 
gested, that is to say, that it would be far 
simpler to impose a tax (call it an income tax or 
what you like), than to tax what is practically 
a monopoly in the country ?—I think that you 
would commit a mistake in putting it upon the 
net general receipts. The reason which | give is 
this: that in the case of such a railway as the 
Taff Vale, almost all the traffic of which is 
mineral traffic, you would be throwing an addi- 
tivnal burden upon them; and your object would 
be just as weil attained, I think, by throwing it 
upon the net passenger receipts. Therefore, I 
think, that it would be better to keep the subject- 
matter of the tax as it is, namely, passenger 
receipts. 

452. You do not estimate, of course, in an 
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income tax what a man gets his income from : 
much as the aggregate of his income ?— Quite sc 
and then it would be a tax upon a part of th 
company’s income and not upon the whole. 


Lord Clauvd Hamilton. 


453. Has not the tendency of recent legislatic 
been to remove all taxes on locomotion ?—N 
doubt. 

454, The tendency of recent legislation he 
not been to remove the income tax, has it ?—Th: 
is so; but this L understand isa shifting of th 
burden. 

Mr. Macdonald. ~ 


455. The class of locomotion from whic 
taxes have been removed was not of the characte 
of railways, was it?—Certainly not: no questio 
of monopoly or of statutory power enters into; 
at all. Those forms of locomotion upon whic 
the taxes have been remitted had nothing what 
ever to do with the statute. 

456. They had no protection ?—No. 


Chairman. 


457. Were tramways ever subject to the tax 
— Yes, they were subject to ordinary tax for thei 
horses and their carriages. 

458. Were the tramways which were sanc 
tioned ‘either by Provisional Order or by Act 
subject to any tax for locomotion at all ?—Yes 
they had to pay the stage carriage duties fo 
vehicles drawn by horses upon an ordinar 
road. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


459. There are no exemptions, of course, it 
their case ?—None. 


Chairman. 

460. Now they are exempt, are they not ?— 
Now there is no question of exemption at all 
They are now only liable, the horse duty bein; 
repealed, for two guineas for each carriage; | 
do not know whether they pay the 27. for polic 
supervision, 


Mr. CoarLes Henry Parkss, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


461. You are the Chairman of the 
Eastern Railway Company ?—I am. 


462. You have been so for some few years I 
think ?—-I have been chairman for about a year- 
and-a-half; when I retired from my profession, 
I joined the Great Eastern Board at the instance 
of Lord Salisbury, and I have been acquainted 
with the Great Eastern system for six or seven 
years. 

463. I believe that previously to that you had 
a very extensive practice as a Parliamentary 
agent in connection with Railway Bills.and Acts 
of Parliament ?—Yes ; and not only with Railway 
Bills, but with most of the great industries of the 
country, such as those of the coal owners and iron 
masters, whose interests I represented in their 
Parliamentary business. 


464. Your attention had been drawn to the 
clause of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, which has been re- 
cently the subject of decision in the courts of 
law, has it not ?—It has; and it has been drawn 


Great 


Chairman—cvatinued. 
practically to its operation upon the railway 
companies, and the effect of that decision upor 
the present working of our lines. 

465. Both directly and _ indirectly ?—Both 
directly and indirectly. 

466. I think, perhaps, it would be convenient 
if, before you gave your evidence, you stated 
what the law under the Act of 7 & 8 Vict. is with 
reference to the stopping of trains, and the condi- 
tions imposed upon the companies now ?—Accord- 
ing to the decision, as we now have it, there are 
various things which are necessary to be done in 
respect of trains for which you claim the exemp- 
tion when the fares are one penny per mile or 
under. First, that the trains should stop at all 
stations; secondly, that they should be at stated 
times running for six days of the week; and 
thirdly, that all the conditons, as regards lug- 
gage and ctherwise, should be applied to all 
those trains whatever might be the class of 
passengers taken by them; and that they should 
run from end to end. ‘Those, I think, are the 

great 
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great points, though there are some subsidiary 
points to which we may come afterwards. 

467. The fare must be 1d. a mile between all 
stations but two, must it not?—It must be ld. 
a mile throughout. But between two stations 
which are, say a mile and 78 chains, or just 
under two miles, apart, you can only charge 
1}d.; the 38 chains beyond the half mile would 
not carry any fare at all. That is another point 
which is under the clause. We knew that pre- 
viously to that decision; it was not expressly 
operated upon by the decision. 

468. If you go beyond that 1d. per mile, 
that vitiates the whole of the service, does it 
not ?—If there is anything that goes beyond that 
1d. per mile, it vitiates that train service for all 
purposes. It does not become a cheap train 
within the meaning of this Act, unless you 
comply with all the conditions. 

469. We also know that the trains must be 
run from end to end of the main line or branch? 
—That is so under the decision as it stands; but 
that being impossible to deal with, there has 
been a sort of a sectional cutting up of the lines, 
with a view to the arrangements of the cheap 
train service. 

470. The illustration which was given by Mr. 
Melvill, I think, was a train from London to 
Watford; that is in your opinion, I presume, not 
a train coming within the meaning of the Act, 
being run from end to end of the line, although 
it runs from terminus to terminus?—It is not 
strictly within the terms of the decision, as deci- 
sions and Acts of Parliament should be construed. 
The clause is inapplicable as it at present stands, 
the lines being of such length that a train could by 
no means compass the whole length within a 
reasonable time, stopping at every station, seeing 
that stopping at every station implies great slow- 
ness of trains and constant slacking of speed and 
making it up again. 

471. Then the trains, as available’ for return 
tickets, must stop at every station, must they 
not ?—Yes, they must stop also at every station. 

472. Are return tickets recognised ?>—Return 
tickets are not recognised, unless the single fare 
is 1d. or under. If we give a third-class return, 
as we do at 2d. a mile (I will explain that 
directly); we should not get exemption in re- 
spect of that ticket, unless the single fare was 
ld. a mile, and unless all the other conditions 
In our district we have 
added on, for the long line traffic, -10d. of a 
penny to the 2d., so as to earry. the duty. 

473. It results in this, then; that the Parlia- 
mentary passengers are all chargeable if the train 
ceases to stop at every station ?—That is so. 

474. With regard to workmen’s tickets, what 
is the practice?—Upon the workmen’s tickets 
they claim that we should pay, unless all the 
other conditions are complied with, and unless 
we carry the passengers with luggage. Prac- 
tically, on all our suburban lines, we comply 
with all the conditions, and we have thrown in 
the question of luggage, and we do not object 
to carrying the workmen’s luggage; so that, 
although the.exemption was disputed, we now 


get exempted in respect of our workmen’s 


tickets; but they dispute the exemption unless 
all the other conditions are complied with. 

475. Can you issue eight-day tickets under the 
exemption ?—LHight-day tickets, returnable, so 
that the holders of them may get to the sea side, 
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are a very important thing for the working 
classes. The Inland Revenue object to those; 
they consider them as season tickets; they also 
object to our cheap third-class return tickets for 
our suburban workmen to such places as Wal- 
thamstow, unless all the other conditions are com- 
plied with; they say that those are season 
tickets. 

476. What is the effect of that objection as 
regards the people who would use those trains, 
and avail themselves of such tickets if you could 
grant them ?—We have to pay for some of them; 
but we have been obliged to arrange our train 
services so that our different branch lines may 
get the exemptions. Our fares all being for the 
third class under the penny, both single and re- 
turn, we have been compelled to stop at every 
station, although it is very detrimental to the 
traffic of the district, and will have, if persisted 
in, the effect of stopping the development of 
outside London, as I will explain in a few 
minutes. 

477. Before you explain that will you state 
what are the suburban lines of the Great Eas- 


ten Railway ?—We have a line which leads | 


to Enfield from Liverpoo!-street by Hackney 
Downs. That line has a very large number 
of stations for the benefit of all the surround- 
ing villages and places which are springing 
up in the vicinity of the stations, such as Ed- 
monton, Tottenham, Enfield, and other places. 
We run all our trains along that line, complying 
with all the conditions except one, and that illus- 
trates what we are obliged to do. One train, 
morning and evening, has to bring these who desire 
to come to town tolerably quickly, and we run 
that as a first and second class train only both 
ways. If we ran it as a third-class train, and 
took the third-class passengers by that train, we 
should destroy our exemption ; therefore we run 
it as a special train for first and second class 
only. 

478. Practically it amounts to this: that, in 
consequence of the loss of the exemption which 
would be entailed by your running a third-class 
with that first and second class train, the people 
are deprived of that advantage ?— Yes. 

479. And you are obliged to run a special 
third-class train, which stops at every station ?— 
All our other trains on that line stop at every 
station. 

480. If you ran third-class passengers in that 
train with the first and second class passengers, 
you would get no exemption ?—We should get 
no exemption at all. Ido not mean to say that 
that is intended to be pushed by the Board ot 
Inland Revenue to that extent, but that is the 
law as we urfderstand it; and you ‘cannot deal 
with these matters with any safety under the 
law as it now stands, except in that way. 

481. Does that increase the expense of working 
the traffic on your line ?—No, but it prevents 
London extending beyond; because, if London 
is to extend beyond a certain distance, you must 
convey the people up to town within a reasonable 
time; and if they are to stop in a 12-mile 
journey at every station, and there are numerous 
stations, it makes the journey so long that sub- 
urban residences become impossible beyond, 
especially for the poorer class of people. They 
cannot afford the time to spend on the railway, 
and that is stopping the development of many 
suburban places; because we must either forfeit 
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the exemption, or else we must give them trains 
and run the risk, and wait for the development 
of those different places before we could get re- 
munerative traffic. 

482. Is it not the case that this very necessity 
which the law imposes multiplies your train ser- 
vice for the benefit of the public?—No, it does 
not multiply our train service so much, but it 
stops the people from the farthest station from 
getting to London more quickly. We should 
still run a certain number of trains to carry all 
the traffic, but it does not multiply the train 
service. 

Mr. Samuda. 


483. But if you would run your long train 
service without stopping, you would have to put 
other trains on to deal with the intermediate 
traffic, would you not ?—Yes; that is what I was 
coming to. I will take the instance of Waltham- 
stow; Walthamstow is probably known as a place 
where a great many of the working classes of 


. London have gone to live, and there is very large 


third-class traffic there. We have been pressed 
on account of the mass of people going out 
together at the same’ time, generally morn- 
ing and evening, to give better accommodation ; 
and the idea was to run quicker trains to a 
certain point, and then to begin stopping, so as 
to carry the more distant persons and ease the 
intermediate traffic, which is very heavy at some 
periods of the day. But you cannot do that unless 
you are prepared to put yourselves at the mercy 
of the Inland Revenue, and forfeit your exemp- 
tion by that service. That is, practically, the 
effect on the management of the traffic. 


Chairman. 


484, Is there another irdirect disadvantage 
arising from this stopping; that is to say, that it 
dislocates and interferes with your long traffic? 
~—Very much indeed. I am quite sure that 
unless this matter receives due consideration, 
unless the companies are prepared to pay the 
whole duty, which I do not think that we are 
prepared to do (at least, my company are too poor 
to do it), you must expect that a stoppage will 


be put to that development of London outside, , 


which has been taking place at such an enormous 
rate. The farther you get out the greater the 
the area of the land and the cheaper the land; 
and it is most important that the development 
should not be stopped by mere financial consider- 
tions for maintaining the public revenue, which 
do not involve any very large sum of money. 

485. Are you aware of the terms, if I may so 
speak, upon which the workmen’s tickets were 
originally instituted ?—The original idea, I think, 
commenced with the late Lord Derby. I was 
not in the first instance a party to it, but subse- 
quently, while I was acting for the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, the matter came up again 
and was discussed thoroughly. A restriction 
upon the liability in case of accident was asked 
for to the extent of 1007, for each passenger ; 
but it was assumed at that time that we should 
not pay the passenger duty, and therefore the 
claim of the Inland Revenue against the railway 
companies for workmen’s tickets would be con- 
trary to the whole principle upon which the 
railway companies undertook to issue the work- 
men’s tickets. 

486. At all events, in this particular instance 
which you have mentioned, the eyes, neither of 
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the railway company nor of Parliament, were 
open to what the law really was upon this sab- 
ject?—This matter, having been before me for 
many years (because, of course, in my profes- 
sional career the Cheap Trains Act was con- 
stantly before me), I certainly always imagined 
that the Board of Trade had not only a full dis- 
pensing power under that Act as regards the 
conditions which were mentioned seriatim, but 
a general dispensing power as regards the whole 
of that section for such trains as they desired. 
That was the general impression, and, indeed, the 
universal impression amongst all those engaged 
in railway business up to the time when the first 
dispute took place with the North London Com- 
pany; and all our Acts of Parliament were 
passed upon the faith of that impression. 

487. Are you prepared to say whether, if the 
law had been ascertained then to be what it is 
known to be now, some alteration might not have 
been introduced in ‘these Acts?—I think that 
when the Government took up this question, and 
decided against the railway companies, they 
ought to have considered the circumstances 
under which the Acts had been obtained trom 
1844 to 1867, and to have made some alteration 
which would have done justice to the railway 
companies, who have obtained their Acts under 
a different impression. 

488, You are prevented now from giving full 
effect to the workmen’s trains, are you not ?— 
No; we give full effect to the workmen’s trains, 
because we have complied now with all the con- 
ditions, and we run many more workmen’s trains 
than we are under any obligation to run. 

489. And you get the exemption?—We get 
the exemption. We let them take luggage, 
and we stop at every station and comply with. 
all the conditions. 

490. I believe that this Act affects different 
lines in different degrees, does it not?—It not 
only affects different lines in different degrees, 
but it also affects the same lines in several ways, 
Take those conveyances which we have in com- 
petition with us in the metropolis; namely, the 
omnibuses, the tramways, and the steamboats, 
Our line runs to many places on the Thames to 
which we have serious steamboat competition ; 
we have also tramways running down the 
principal thoroughfares of the metrvpolis, chiefly 
at the East end of London. If the railways are 
monopolies the tramways are too, for they occupy 
the centre of the principal thoroughfares, and no 
other tramway could be put down alongside of 
them. They are independent of the duty, 
whereas we are handicapped by the duty which 
we have to pay in respect of all these passengers 
even if we are under the 1d. a mile, unless we 
choose to comply with all the conditions of the 
Act. But we are unable on some of our lines, on 
account of the immense amount of traffic upon 
them, to comply with those conditions. For in- 
stance, on the London and Blackwall railway, 
which is a great business line and where there is 
a very large amount of traffic, we are unable to 
comply with those conditions, because we could 
not work our trains if we complied with the con- 
ditions. Upon that line, which really ought to 
be exempt,’we are obliged to pay the tax out of 
our own pockets. 

491. What is the tramway charge per mile ?— 
The tramways have a graduated rate. I think 
that, to Stepney, we charge the same for a single 
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ticket, but that a return ticket on the railway is 
less. 
Mr. Samuda. 

492. It would not be above 1d. a mile, 
would it?—I think about that. We charge 
third-class passengers 3d. for a return ticket 
for a little over two miles; and the tramway 
charge is 2 d., and no return ticket. The return 
ticket is the great pull that we get against the 
tramways. 

; Chairman. 

493. Why on this Blackwall line are not the 
cheap trains put in force ?—Because the traffic is 
so enormous upon it that we cannot run our 
trains, stopping at all stations. 


Mr. Samuda. 


494, But you do?—Not all. On the Black- 
wall line, proper, we do, but we do not stop at 
Shadwell with the Burdett-road trains. Some of 
our fares we cannot make exactly fit into the 
other fares, so us to make them under 1d. a 
mile. Unless it exactly fits into the fare 
arrangements of the Act we. do not get ex- 
emption. 

Chairman. 


495. At all events you do not accept the 
theory or statement that railway companies, in 
this particular instance, are monopolists, and are 
not subject to competition?—In one sense we 
may be said to be monopolists, because we have 
got pretty nearly the whole of the traffic in 
certain districts; butin the suburban and urban 
districts of London the railway companies are 
not monopolists, because they have got competi- 
tion with them on all sides for the passenger 
traffic. 

496. I think you stated that in your scale of 
fares you added the passenger duty ?—That' is 
outside our local traffic; beyond 20 miles. 

497. What is the amount ?— For the third-class 
passenger we add the 5 per cent., that is 0°10 of 
1d. on a 2d. return ticket. One-fifth of a 
penny is added to every penny. 

498, Has that alteration been made since the 
recent decision ?—No; our fares were formerly 
higher. When we opened our line to Liverpool- 
street, there was a large revision of fares, and 
then it was considered upon what basis the fares 
should be taken, and the fares were taken upon 
the basis 24d. for a return third-class passen- 

er. 

499. Outside the suburban district, what is the 
_ rate of third-class return tickets ?—Twopence and 
one-tenth. f 

500. What distance does that extend ? — 
To Norwich and all: the other districts; ex- 
cept that where some of the towns and districts 
have exceptional advantages, they are charged as 
the crow flies, and then the rate is much under 
that scale. 

501. What are the amounts which the Great 
HKastern Company has paid since 1871 for pas- 
senger duty ?—In 1871 we paid 30,143 /., and it 
mounted up, partly in consequence of the increase 
of traffic, but principally from an alteration made 
in the mode of assessing the duty on account of 
the decision, to 43,366 /. in 1875. 

502. What was the amount in 1874?—It was 
36,969 J. in 1874. 

-503. Then there was a jump from 36,000 J. to 
43,0007.; I presume that that was in consequence 
0.91. ant 
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of the altered interpretation of the law ?—That 
was so. ‘There was something, but not much, due 
to a slight increase of traffic. 

504. The Enfield, Wathamstow, Forest Gate, and 
Woolwich lines are what you call your suburban 
lines, are they not?— Yes. 

505. Can you state what is the value of the 
exemptions on those lines ?—The value of the ex- 
emption on the Enfield line is about 3,000/.; on 
the Walthamstow line it is about 1,1562.; on the 
Woolwich line it is 1,854 J. 

506. Have you the value of the exemption on 
the Gravesend line?—No, that is ihe Tilbury 
line; that is not worked by us now; it is worked 
by a separate company. I am one of the execu- 
tive committee, but I have not got the particulars 
about it. 

507. You have given these details as to the 
effect of this law upon your particular lines. 
What are your views generally with regard to 
this tax ?—First of all, as regards the tax itself; 
of course there is the argument that anyone may 
use as to the general policy of a tax upon loco- 
motion. I myself think that a tax upon loco- 
motion is the same as a tax upon any article of 
primary necessity, and that it should be consigned 
to the same category, whichis repeal. You have 
repealed the taxes upon a.most all articles, such 
as glass and bricks, and other things of that kind; 
and I think that a tax upon locomotion stands in 
very nearly the same position as those taxes. 
As regards the present position of the matter, 
and the contentions with the Inland Revenue 
which we have, although I ought to say that the 
Inland Revenue do the best they can to enable 
us to prepare the accounts for them, it is a most 
complicated and difficult subject. With refer- 
ence to the present effect of the tax, I think it is 
most prejudicial to the public. It has this opera- 
tion also, that it indisposes companies to make 
additional stations; because even if there is a 
growing place, the exemption being dependent 
upon the train stopping at every station, until 
the place has grown and makes it worth while, 
you either impose upon the travelling public an 
additional delay or else you have to stand the 
burden of the tax and pay the whole tax for that 
branch until the station becomes remunerative, 
if it ever does become so. Therefore you indis- 
pose the company to make new stations, even 
where they may be wanted. 

508. The companies do attach value to these 
exemptions, do they not?—They amount to a 
very large sum, and the Great Eastern Company 
have a very great difficulty in the matter. Ifwe 
were to lose the exemption we should nearly 
begin to trench again upon our preference share- 
holders. We sometimes cannot pay our prefer- 
ence shareholders, and we are hound to do the 
best we can to get as much as we can for our 
shareholders on that account. We are nota rich 
company, but a poor company. 

509. You put it now trom the shareholders’ 
point of view. With reference to the public 
point of view, if you gained the dispensation 
which you seek from these inconveniences which 
attend the working of your railway, do you think 
that the public would be gainers also ?—I do in- 
‘deed. I think we have no idea what London 
may be made to produce in the way of traffic 
upon the railways if properly developed; and 
that this tax is a sort of bit of grit in the ma- 
chinery which keeps the working of railways 
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from being placed in such a position as to produce 
the greatest amount of advantage to the general 
public. I am quite sure that we might do much 
more for the public, and that we might develope the 
traffic much more largely, and that ten years 
hence we shall be surprised at the large develop- 
ment of traffic that has taken place. Of course, 
it takes off from the net profit; railways derive 
from passengers something like 10 per cent. ; 
because it is 5 percent, upon the gross passenger 
traffic, and it is a serious consideration to railway 
companies. 

510. Ithas been suggested here and elsewhere, 
I may say, that if this tax were taken off it would 
simply be putting so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence into the pockets of the railway companies? 
—That would not be so as regards our distant 
traffic beyond Brentwood on one side and Brox- 
bourne on the other, because the tax is now 
charged with the fare, and if all penny-a-mile 
fares were exempt we should have no object, of 
course, in maintaining the ‘10d. which we have 
put on the fare, but should reduce it at once. 
That would at once go into the pockets of the 
travelling public, and it would be a very great 
relief to us in this way, that we are obliged to 
make the change somewhere between our sub- 
urban and main line, and the passengers from 
stations that are beyond the point of change do 
not understand why they should be charged at a 
higher rate than the charge on what we call the 
service nearer London, therefore we have many 
complaints upon that subject; but, at the 
same time, we cannot afford to pay the tax our- 
selves. As regards the suburban traffic we are 
obliged to pay the tax out of our own pocket, 
because we have the competition of other con- 
veyances, and we cannot charge above a certain 
amount for our fares unless we wish the trade 
to go into their hands partially again. 

511. Therefore, supposing that the law were 
altered, and the penny fares were to be exempt 
from passenger duty, it would be to some extent 
a boon, I suppose ?—It would be a very great 
boon if all fares which were charged ata ld. a 
mile or under, whether single or return, were 
exempt from duty. That would not only be a 


boon to the railway companies, but also a boon ‘ 


to the travelling public. 

512. The public would get a better service ?— 
The public would get a better service, and we 
should not have all these devices to arrange our 
trains with a view of getting exemption, but we 
should give the public the best service we could 
under the circumstances. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


513. Which Act was it that you said operated 
against the development of London into the 
suburbs ?—I said that the present construction 
put upon the Cheap Trains Act either forced the 
company to give up the exemption upon its 
branches, or else to stop the trains at every 
station, which by the length of time which the 
journey occupied operates to prevent the de- 
velopment of London beyond a certain dis- 
tance. 

514. Under the interpretation which has been 
put upon the Cheap Trains Act, you think that 
the cheap trains have been less beneficial to 
working men than they otherwise would have 
been ?—I think so. 

515. I want to follow out that argument ; I do 
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not quite see the reasoning. How does one 
train each way, putting workmen down at each 
station, either interfere with the development of 
London, or make beneficial arrangements difficult 
for working men ?—I did not say so; I think you 
must have misunderstood me. 

516. Is that the deduction to be drawn ?—No, 
what I said was this: that you must stop all your 
traffic at every station. 

517. For one train ?—No; for all the trains. 

518. Therefore, it comes to this, that itis your 
desire to get exemptions ?— Certainly. 

519. It is not the operation of the Act ?—If 
you choose to give up all exemptions, of course 
you may do what you like; but inasmuch as the 
exemptions amount to a very considerable figure, 
the company that I represent are not prepared to 
give up those exemptions, if they can get them. 

520. And your self-interest would not induce 
you to run other trains not exactly complying 
with the conditions of the Cheap Trains Act ?— 
Our self-interest would, if we did not lose more 
by them than we should gain. 

521. You say that your company are too poor 
to pay the full duty, that is to say, the 5 per 
cent. ?—Our company is too poor to pay the full 
duty upon the whole of our receipts. 

522. Therefore, your object is to getas many 
trains within the exemption of the Cheap Trains 
Act as possible ?—Certainly. 

523. I understood you to say that there was a 
wrong impression prevalent as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Cheap Trains Act; and that all the 
Acts of Parliament which I suppose your Com- 
pany and other companies have obtained from the 
year 1844 to 1867, have been obtained under a 
wrong impression; in what sense would they 
have been different if the impression had been a 
right one instead of a wrong one ?—The impres- 
sion under which they were obtained was, that 
they would be allowed certain fares by Parlia- 
ment, and that in respect of certain trains from 
which a large amount of traffic was to be expected, 
they would be exempted from the passenger 
duty, and that, therefore, they would get so much 
more profit out of the line than it appears by the 
recent decision they were entitled to get. There- 
fore, they were under the impression that they 
were to have more from Parliament than they 
actually get, 


524. They acted upon the faith of the dis- 


‘pensing power to be exercised by the Board of 


Trade ?—They did so. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


525. You have just stated that there would 
not be the same amount of profit on the working 
in London; are we to understand from that, that 
this claim of exemption from the duty is really a 
question of profit?—It is all pounds, shillings, 
and pence from beginning to end. . 

- §26. It is not a question as between the public 
and the duty, but a question between a corpora- 
tion and its profit?--Not strictly so. If the 
railway company is prepared to give up the 
profit, of course, it may do as it likes; but if it 
1s not prepared to give up the profit, and says, 
“ We are entitled to this profit, and therefore we 
are not prepared to give it up,” then the tax acts 
prejudicially to the public ; because it obliges the 
company to do things which damnify the public 
service, or rather, they do not give those full ad- 
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vantages to the public which they might give if 


they were relieved from the duty altogether, 
527. You said that they would be benefited if 
this duty were done away with; would you tell 
us how the public would be benefited if you were 
left to make what charges you thought fit ?— 
First of all you must understand the position of 
the question with regard to the duty. If you 
issue a third-class return ticket to a man, you 
must either limit him to return by certain trains 
- which comply with the conditions, or, if you give 
him a third-class return ticket which is available 
by any train, and which it is for the benefit of 
the public that he should have, because he can 
select his own time, then you oblige the railway 
company to pay the tax, because the exemption 
does not apply to that ticket. If you repeal the 
tax altogether, you give the opportunity to the 
‘railway companies of arranging their services as 
they please. They would probably issue third- 
class season tickets at reduced rates to many of 
the places where they wished to develope the 


traffic, and they would act, as any men would do 


who had an unrestricted power of acting, to the 
best advantage, to make the most net profit that 
they could for their shareholders. But now, 
when you put to them one of two things, either 
to pay the duty out of your own pockets or 
restrict the traffic, the tendency is to restrict 
the traffic to the disadvantage of the public 
rather than to pay the duty. 

528. But that resolves itself back into this. 
Would you, if your profits were not increased, 
make any deduction whatever from the fares in 
favour of the public?—Certainly. The fares, as 
I have explained, include the 2d. per mile that I 
mentioned and the tenth of a penny besides. 
Now the tenth of a penny represents the duty. 

ur object is to get as much traffic as we can; 
the lower the fare the more the trafic. If we 
got exemption from the duty, we should take off 
the tenth of a penny. We should benefit the 
public by giving the public the advantage of the 
reduction; and we ourselves should benefit, on 
the other hand, by having so much more traffic 
as would be produced by the cheapness of the 
fare. 

529. Have you not told the Committee before 
that your traffic was so great that you have diffi- 
culty now in carrying it on?—No; I said that 
that was so on one particular line, part of the 
Blackwall line. I may mention that- on the 
Blackwall line proper we stop at every station ; 
but on the other parts of the line to which I re- 
ferred we pay the duty, because the nature of 
our traffic would not enable us to perform all 
the conditions. The traffic is not so great but 
what we could improve the service very much 
indeed, and carry very much more traffic. 

530. Supposing. that this duty on locomotion 
were entirely repealed, you offer no material 
guarantee that there would be a corresponding 
advantage to the travelling public ?—I can only 
offer the guarantee of self-interest. Commercial 
principles would apply in that case. Our fares 
are not the maximum Parliamentary fares; our 
fares have been based upon that which will pro- 
duce the largest amount of traffic upon our line, 
and therefore the largest amount of net profit. 
The duty is superadded to certain of those fares, 
because we cannot afford to pay so much out of 


our net profits as 5 per cent. upon the gross pas- 


— 


senger traffic. 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


581. And if you had not increased profits you 
would increase the fares?—That is against my 
experience. Of course, there is a sum below 
which you cannot go, because it is not worth 
your while; but wherever you can diminish the 
fares you increase the traffic, and the policy is to 
get the largest amount of traffic with such a fare 
as will produce the largest amount of revenue. 
A low fare produces, as a general rule, the 
largest amount of revenue that you can have, 
and therefore the commercial principle applies; 
and you are able to rely upon the commercial 
principle for the conduct of railway undertakings 
without any Parliamentary restriction upon 
them. 

532. But you are aware that these provisions 
are provisions that the ordinary public do not 
have, and that the tax is imposed in virtue of 
those obligations which you have entered into 7— 
I think not. I think that there is a mistake made 
in supposing that the tax was imposed in virtue 
of those obligations. The tax was imposed as a 
substitute, or as an adjustment for the benefit of 
the stage coaches. At the time of stage coaches 
being taxed railway travelling was also taxed by 
the same mode of taxation to which the stage 
coaches were then subject. When the tax upon 
stage coaches was removed I say that the tax 
ought to have been removed on railways, inas- 
much as they both depended upon the same 
principle. I remember the whole subject, and 
{ never heard it stated that it was on account of 
the monopoly of railways that the tax was im- 
posed. . 

533. But is it not a fact that railway com- 
panies every day appear and oppose other Bills 
that are presented for the purpose of opening up 
a district in virtue of the provisions which they 
have got, and in virtue of services which they are 
to render ?—Not in the sense in which you say 
that. The railway companies oppose when they 
are specially affected by some particular object of 
the Bill. There are certain Standing Orders which 
regulate the grounds upon which railway com- 
panies may oppose; if the railway companies do 
not come within the terms of those Standing 
Orders the parties who are promoting the Bill 
may object to their locus standi, and they con- 
stantly take them before the referees and the 
locus standi is refused. So that the special 
grounds of monopoly would never be allowed 
that I know of; at all events I never remember 
having seen the mere fact of the monopoly of a 
district being allowed to give a locus standi to 
any railway company. 


Mr. Ashley. 


534. Of course your company was started and 
got its Parliamentary powers since the Taxing 
Act of 1842 ?—The original company was started 
in 1836. 

535. You said just now that you calculated 
the cost of the present duty to your company at 
10 per cent. upon the gross and 5 per cent. upon 
passengers; was not that a mistake of yours ?— 
It is 10 per cent. upon the net receipts upon pas- 
sengers, and 5 per cent. upon the gross, taking 
the net receipts as 50 per cent. of the gross 
receipts. 

536. The objections that you have made in 
your evidence as to the evil effects of the ex- 
emptions, such as not constructing stations, and 
the difficulty of stopping trains at stations, and 
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Mr. Ashley—continued. 


so on, really go to the conditions of the exemp- 
tions, do they not ?—They go to the conditions of 
the exemptions. 

537. Therefore it seems to me that you would 
be satisfied if the exemptions were entirely done 
away with, and an uniform per-centage charged 
which would represent the sum of money that 
you now pay?—No, not that we now pay. Of 
course I make no suggestion of that kind, be- 
cause that is a matter entirely for the Committe ; 
but what I say is this: that the bulk of the Acts 
of Parliament were taken upon the faith of the 
former construction of the law, and if there is 
any modification of that kind, it should be based 
upon the sum paid previously to the alteration 
by therecent decision, which would have been paid 
under the former construction of the law, and 
not upon the sum now paid. 

538. You see that that is now, since the de- 
cision of the courts, an erroneous construction 
of the law ?—That is true, but it was a con- 
struction which they all agreed in for a long 
period of time. The Board of Inland Revenue 
came, year after year, and investigated the 
accounts, and were satisfied with all that was 
done; the Board of Trade were satisfied also, 
and no question was raised, although, perhaps, a 
wrong construction was adopted for about 23 
years; it might have been for 50 years. 

539. Can you state, off-hand, whether what 
you pay now bears about the same proportion, 
or a much larger proportion, to your income 
than it did 23 years ago under the old construc- 
tion of the law? —I cannot speak as to 23 
years ago, but the immediate effect of the alter- 
ation was to raise our payment nearly 40 per 
cent. 

540. Taking the starting point of that period, 
during which you paid a less sum, under an 
erroneous construction of the law, is what you 
pay now in a larger proportion to your receipts? 
—I should think very much larger, but I can- 
not say off-hand. Although the value of money 
alters, the tendency of everything as regards rail- 
ways is to lower the prices charged to the public, 
and the only enhancement of profit that you can 
get is by making the public travel more, That is 
the problem that the railway companies have to 
solve; and when you impose upon them a pas- 
senger duty of 5 per cent. like this, you make 
the problem so mnch more difficult. . 

541. You have éxpressed an opinion very 
hostile to taxes upon locomotion; why do you 
feel that hostility to taxes upon locomotion ; is 
it because you look upon locomotion as a neces- 
sary of life?—It is partly. Here you have in 
London nearly four millions of inhabitants, and you 
will have very nearly five millions of inhabitants 
within a very short time. You must give them 
egress somewhere; it is becoming more and more 
a necessity. Directly you put a tax upon loco- 
motion, by so much do you aggravate the diffi- 


‘culties in the way of the railway companies 


giving them egress. I do hope that the time 
will come when facilities will be giving to the 
working men of the metropolis to get to the 
sea side with their families, and a much larger 


_ traffic produced; but so long as you maintain a 


tax upon locomotion, you prevent those facilities 
being given by the railway companies in the way 
I should like. They are now attacking us upon 
the subject of our eight-day cheap tickets to the 
sea side; that they say they are excursion- 
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Mr. Ashley—continued. 


tickets, or season-tickets, and that therefore y 
must pay upon them. In that way you increas 
our difficulty in dealing with that class of traffi 
which might be developed to.an enormous exten 
I say that no one knows the extent to which w 
might develope traffic, in respect of the sea sid 
if we were left to our own devices instead « 
having to pay this tax. 


Mr. Leighton. 


542. I do not quite understand the expressio 
“ workmen’s trains ;” is this something in you 
Act specially ?—Yes; in our Act we have a 
obligation to run one train from Edmonton an 
one train from Walthamstow in the morning, an 
a return train in the evening at times, to b 
regulated by the Board of Trade. In realit 
we run three trains from Enfield, which is upo 
the other side of Edmonton, in the morning, an 
we allow the workmen to return by any trai 
they like after four o’clock on five week day: 
and two o’clock on a Saturday. 

_ 543, Is the necessity of having some workmen’ 
trains in your Act of Parliament ?—It is. 

544, That has nothing to do with the old Ae 
about exemption ?—No. 

545. You find, notwithstanding that obligatio: 
in the Act, that it is more to your advantage t 
run a number of trains ?>—We do; that is to say 
we like to accommodate the public. We do no 
do these things entirely from philanthropy; it i 
not a profitable traffic. | 

546, ‘There aré numbers of suburban house 
at Enfield and Walthamstow; are those th 
places which your workmen’s trains serye ?— 
Yes; Walthamstow more particularly. 

547. What sort of rent is paid for the majority 
of those houses ?—They are small houses; some 
of the class that live there are day labourers, 

548. Do they pay 107. for their houses ?— 
Yes, somewhere about that. 

549, They are not persons for whom it i 
desirable for the Government to give specia 
advantages, are they ?—No, I think not. |] 
think they could pay it tor themselves. ‘We 
also, for Walthamstow, issue third-class seasor 
tickets at 13s. a month, I think it is, and ther 
they go and return at any time of the day. "We 
have not extended it, because they said that 
those tickets were liable to passenger duty, anc 
Walthamstow is the only place. We shoula 
have taken it off Walthamstow when the pas. 
senger duty was claimed, but inasmuch as many 
persons had. built their houses there, or occupied 
houses with the understanding that they would 
get those tickets, I do not think it fair that it 
should be taken off. 

Chairman. 

550. What is the average difference to them 
between 13s. and the ordinary fare, supposing 
that they come constantly backwards and for- 


-wards’?—I think that 10d. is a return ticket, and 


13 s.a month would be 6d. a day ; so that the 
difference would be about 4 d. 


Mr. Samuda. 
551. What is the distance that they go for 
that ?—Thirteen miles; 63 miles each way. 
Mr. Leighton. 
552. You said that one of your objections to 
the tax was on account of its preventing the 


development of London; do you think that.it is 
f desirable 
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Mr. Leighton—continued. 
desirable for railways to come: first to the place 
‘and then for the town to come to them, or do you 
think that it is the business of' railways to come 
to a locality where there is a population ?>—They 
tell me that they will not build unless they get 
the security of a train service which they feel 
sure would be adequate for bringing them to 
London; and therefore the railway company 
must not only make its railway but put its train 
service on before you can get persons to embark 
in building operations. 

_ 653. In that case I presume that wherever you 
found that the builders were going to build, it 
- would be your objectito go there ?—In the mean- 
‘time we lose probably 2,000 7. or 3,000 7. a year 
in the exemptions if we are to run quick trains 

from those places, and .we should get very few 
passengers. We not only get few passengers, 
but we have to give up the exemptions. 

654. You think on the whole that it is better 
for a railway to come first to a place than to wait 

‘for a town, and then to follow it?—I do not 
think that you would get a builder to come to a 
place unless you had a railway there first. 

555. You think that the tax is injurious to the 
public; part of your railway pays the tax and 
part of it does not ; is the service on the Black- 
wall line worse than the service elsewhere ?—No, 
I think not. 

556. On the Blackwall line you pay the duty, 
do you not ?—Yes. 

_ 657. On the other part of the line you do not 
pay the duty, but you get the exemption ?— 
Yes. 

558. Therefore so far as that instance goes the 
public are as well served where you pay the 
duty as where you do not ?—Yes, that is our 
loss. 

559. But on traffic to greater distances you 
have put a duty of 5 per cent., have you not ?— 
It is not quite putting on a duty of 5 per cent. 
We were authorised to charge to the extent of 
our maximum fares, and when we re-arranged 
our fares we took the duty into consideration and 
fixed our fares at such and such a rate, which 

- included the duty. 

560. The result is that in the more distant 
traffic you have thrown the payment of the duty 
upon the public ?—Yes. 

561. The reason is becatise upon those lines 
you have a monopoly; is not that so?—That 
may be true in that sense. 

662. But did you not tell us that the reason 
why you did not do it at Blackwall is that at 
Blackwall you are not monopolists, but at those 
places a little further off, being monopolists, you 
are able to throw it upon the public?—At the 
same time we lowered our fares very much. 

563. Still the reason why you did not put it 
on at Blackwall is-because of the competition ; 
and the reason why you are able to throw it 
upon the public for more distant traffic is that 
‘there is no competition; and therefore it is the 

competition, and not the duty, which affects the 
public; is not that so ?-—I do not see that. 

564. Where there is competition the fares are 
low, and where there is not competition the fares 
are high, quite apart from the question of duty ? 
—Where there is competition we pay the tax, 
and where there is no competition no doubt it 
comes upon the public. — 

565. The company pays the tax where there 
is competition, and the public pays the tax where 
ees! od 
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there is not ?—It is a great object to us to lower 
the fare if we possibly could, so as to get more 
traffic. 

566. You have got as much traffic as you can 
manage on the Blackwall line, have you not ?— 
On the Blackwall line proper we cannot comply 
with the conditions which would give us exemp- 
tion; that is to say, on the Blackwall line be- 
tween Stepney and Fenchurch-street. 

567. Could you possibly put more traffic and 
an increased service of trains on the Blackwall 
line ?—That I cannot quite say; we are in 
dispute about that matter now. 

568. You told us that the increase of pas- 
senger duty was 30,000/. in 1871 and 43,0002. 
in 1875; can you tell me easily what was the 
difference between the dividends of 1875 and the 
dividends of 1871?—Unfortunately we pay no 
dividend; the value of the stock, I think, is 
about the same. 

569. The fact is, then, that the increase of 
duty has not affected the price of your stocks 7— 
No, because ‘we have opened our line to Liver- 
pool-street, which has produced a beneficial effect 
for us, and which, I hope, in time will produce a 
greater effect. Ihave not got out the increase, 
and I should be sorry to say it offhand, because 
I might make a mistake; but the increase of the 
passenger traffic has been, I think, 200,000 7. or 
300,0007. I will get it out and put it in, if the 
Committee think it needful. 

570. The object of my question was to see 
whether the passenger duty had hampered the 
development of the line?—I think it has greatly. 

571. That is your opinion?—Yes; but I can- 
not back it by facts. It is a matter of opinion; 
but I think that it has hampered it very greatly 
indeed. 

572. One of your reasons for desiring the re- 
moval of the duty is in order to enable you to 
earry the poorer classes backwards and forwards 
to the sea, is it not ?—There is a large amount of 
traffic, I think, to be got by having reasonable 
rates to the sea-side. 

573. What do you charge now to take a man 
to the sea-side and back ?—I think that the fare 
is about 3s. 6d. or 4s. to Harwich and back. 


Lord Claud Hamilton, 


574. Did you not state just now that you re- 
ceived in exemption on the Enfield branch more 


* than 3,000 7. ?—I did. 


575. Do not the Great Northern Company run 
to Enfield ?--Yes.  __ 

576. Is there not, therefore, competition there ? 
—Yes. 

577. Therefore, it is not a fact, as the honour- 
able Member for Shropshire assumes, that it 
is only where there is competition that you do 
not seek exemptions ?—The honourable Member 
put it the other way; he said, “ You increase 
your fares where there is no competition.” 


_ Mr. Leighton. 

578. My question was this: I understood that 
on some of the more distant traffic, I think beyond 
Enfield, 5 per cent. was put; that is to say, that 
the duty was thrown upon the public as regards 
the more distant traffic, and that as regards the 
traffic immediately around the metropolis, where 
the competition is strong, it was impossible that 
the company could put the passenger duty on to 
the fares, and, therefore, they have to pay it 

F 2 themselves ?— 
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Mr. Leighton—continued. 


themselves ?—I should correct that by saying 
that the Noble Lord is quite right in some re- 
spects. 
there isno competition either by omnibus or tram 
or any other mode of conveyance, from a point 
about three miles out of London, right down to 
Enfield or Edmonton, or any of those places. 

579. And that is where you put on the 5 per 
cent. ?—No, we do not put on the 5 per cent. 
there. 

580. Where is it that you put on the 5 per 
cent. ?—Beyond Brentwood, on the one hand, 
which is about 20 miles out of London, and Brox- 
bourne on the other. In our local services there 
is no competition, and the object there is to pro- 
duce the largest amount of traffic from men who 
could come up and down once or twice a day. 
Beyond that distance, a man could only travel 
once a day up to London and back again, and 
there we change the fare when the distance in- 


-ereases, so as to become what we call long traffic. 


The question of competition enters into the con- 
sideration more with reference to the trams than 
with reference to the steamboats and the omni- 


buses. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 


581. Have you not lately built a new city 
terminus, giving additional facilities to the 
public ?—-Yes. 

582. Did not Parliament, in consideration of 
your building that terminus, grant you some 
special arrangement in regard to the charge of 
mileage between Bethnal Green and _ that 
terminus ?— We were authorised to charge as for 
two miles for that which was a mile and a quarter, 
First of all 
they will not grant us exemption upon it, and 
secondly we have considered the matter, and in 
fact if it had not been for the passenger duty we 
should have considered Bishopsgate and Liver- 
pool-street as the same; but when we found that 
the passenger duty was intended to be exacted by 
the Inland Revenue we put on a penny to all 
the single fares, and a penny to all the return 
fares, first, second, and third class, in order to 
meet the additional cost at Liverpool-street, as 


well as the passenger duty. It was very much’ 


discussed indeed whether we should put on that 
additional penny, and the public, as a result of 
our decision, have had to pay the additional 
penny into Liverpool-street. 

583. Then, as a matter of fact, the effect of the 
passenger tax has been to prevent your availing 
yourselves of special privileges in regard to 
Bethnal Green, which were conferred by your 
private Act ?—Yes, that has been so. 

584. I think that you are a poor company ?— 
We only paid 1 per cent. dividend this last year, 
and we have had great difficulty in meeting our 
preference dividend. 

585. Can you say, speaking from memory, 
what sum represents one-half per cent. on your 


ordinary stock ?—Between 40,000 Z. and 50,000/, 


586. Therefore, in paying 43,0007. in 1875 
you were paying, say, one-half per cent. on the 
ordinary stock ?—We were. 

587. If, therefore, there was a partial remis- 
sion or a total abolition of this tax, would not 
your board of management be able, having pos- 
session of that which is a sum equivalent to 
43,000 /., to offer great additional facilities to the 
public, not only in regard to train service, but as 
regards that service which would result from 


There is competition at Enfield, but. 
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Lord Claud Hamilton—continued. | 


improvements in stations and existing arrange- 
ments on your general system ?—We should not 
find ourselves so much tied as we are at present. 
At present our fear always is that we shall not 
be able to pay our preferences. If we had the 
margin which the remission of this tax would 
allow we should have much more liberty of 
action. o 
588. You have found,. therefore, that this’ 
passenger tax crops up as an obstacle at every 
moment /—It does; it has been a very great 
source of trouble to us indeed, not only in the 
matter of train arrangements, but also in the 
matter of accounts. It costs us a large sum of 
money in maintaining clerks to prepare the 
accounts for the Inland Revenue, and if it had 
not been for the great desire in my mind not to 
have any further litigation, and also the desire 
on the part of the Inland Revenue to avoid 
litigation, we must have again and again been in 
a court of law, the Act is so difficult to construe 
and the accounts to make out. 
589. Have you not lately, quite irrespectively 
of the passenger duty, made a considerable re- 


_ duction in the fares all over your system ?—The 


suburban system was arranged when we first 
opened some of our suburban lines, but our pas- 
senger fares have been very largely reduced since 
we opened our station at Liverpool-street last 
November. 

590. Therefore there is no reasonable ground 
for supposing that, in-your own interest, should 
this passenger duty be repealed, you would ever 
think of raising your fares on any part of the 
system ?—On the contrary, my own view is this: 
of course there must be reasonable fares to make 
the line pay, but the lower you can reduce your 
fares the better for the public and the better for 
the company. I believe that the true commer- 
cial principle is applicable to it, namely, that we 
should try to get the greatest amount of traffic 
that we possibly can. Fill your trains if you 
possibly can is my principle. 


Mr. Alacdonald. 


591. Then, by not lowering your fares for the 
long distances, you are injuring the company, 
and also placing the public at a disadvantage, 
are you not ?— We are to that extent, no doubt. 

592. That is where you have no competition? 
—But then you have this effect to be produced : 


you have to make up a sum which will be adequate 


to pay your shareholders. 

593. But if you lower your fares, according to 
your own showing, you ought to increase your 
profits ?—But you tax me 10 per cent. upon my 
profits for passenger traffic, and we cannot stand 
it. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 

594. Does it not generally follow that the 
immediate effect of a reduction of fares is a loss 
of revenue?—The immediate effect for some 
time, until the public become aware of the 
reduction, is a loss, 

595. Therefore during that period the tax 
would press exceptionally hard upon a poor 
company like yours, would it not ?—It would. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


596. If you continue to maintain the high fare 
where there is no competition, it is a loss to your- 
selves and also to the public, is it not?—We 
reduced our fares very largely; we never had 

third-class 
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third-class return tickets on that system where 
we have 2j,d. ‘The general fares have been 
reduced, and we have given the poorer classes 
the benefit of third-class return tickets, available 
for a month, at a very reduced rate; but inas- 
much as we could not afford to pay the 10 per 
cent. upon our net profits upon passenger traffic, 
we considered that in adjusting the tariff. 


Mr. Bruce. 


597. You say that you run a first and second 
class train through in the morning; do you mean 
that you do not call at any stations on the line 
upon which you run that train ?—Yes, we call at 
certain of the stations, for the convenience of 
passengers wishing to come to London. 

598. By that train you carry no third-class 
passengers, do you?—No; if we carried third- 
class passengers, under the law as it stands, we 
should miss the exemption for the whole of that 
service on that branch. 

599. Then you consider it a great drawback 
to the public, as well as an inconvenience to the 
company, to be obliged to stop at every station? 
—Very great indeed, 

600. Do you issue weekly tickets now to work- 
men?—No, we issue daily tickets at 2d.;. we 
found that the weekly tickets were inconvenient, 
but we issue daily tickets at the same fare as the 
weekly tickets would have been. A weekly 
ticket would have been 1s., and instead of that 
we issue a return ticket for 2d. 

601. Do you not think that it would be an 
advantage to the company and also to the work~ 
men if you were enabled to issue weekly tickets 
without running the risk of losing your exemp- 

‘tion?—We could issue weekly tickets, but we 

found it more convenient to issue daily tickets. 

It comes to the same thing to the workman; he 

pays 2d. a day, but itis more convenient to us 

- and. more convenient to a man who only wants to 
go five days in a week. 

602. Your opinion is that if this passenger 
duty was abolished, it would be better for the 
public and for the railway companies as well ?— 
i think that it would be a very great advantage 
both to the public and to the companies if the 
passenger duty were abolished. The way in 
which our arrangements are crippled is now a 
very great sore with all railway companies, and 
it would unfetter the action of ali railway 
companies as regards their arrangements and 
fares. } ! 

603.. Where you find the traffic in a suburban 
district sufficient, do you consider that the 
question of the duty is really a drawback to the 
development of that traffic?—I think so. We 
have constant applications from parties and the 
question of duty crops up at almost every stage 
whether we can afford to give them what they 
want. We are charged upon our season ticket 
and upon every single thing, so that when we 
want to make a reduction in the season tickets or 
to give an advantage to governesses or appren- 

tices, or anybody else, they charge you in every 
possible way. ‘They put the tax upon you, and 
you have always to consider what you are going 
to get and what you are going to lose, because so 
long as these companies are commercial com- 
pete they must be treated upon commercial 
ines. 

604. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that on the London and Blackwall line you did 

0.91. 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. ° 
not get exemptions?— On part of the line we do 
not; the London and Blackwall from Stepney to 


Fenchurch-street, in communication with the 
Bow traffic. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


605. You donot consider that your company, 
any more than other companies, was founded 
from philanthropic considerations ?—No, I think 
not. 

606. I suppose you do not like competition 
any more than farmers like competition for 
farms?—We have to meet it, but we do not 
like it. 

607. Sometimes labourers in their own trade 
do not like too much competition ?—No. 

608. Then’ you are not singular sinners in dis- 
liking competition ?—No, but I do not think as 
far as regards our passenger service that there is 
any complaint in the district about fares. Since 
we have altered the fares we have had resolutions 
from the Town Councils of Ipswich, Colchester, 
and other places thanking us for our altered 
fares and train arrangements; and I may say as 
regards the third-class passenger, that whereas 
he would have paid 2:9 d. or nearly 3 d. under the 
old system, he now pays 2°1 d., which is a reduc- 
tion on the journey of °8 d. per mile. 

609. You try, of course, toget as much as you 
can for the thing which you have to sell?— Yes, 
but we have to get the largest number of 
customers. We have the two things to con- 
sider. 

610. Without really sacrificing your revenue? 
—Without really sacrificing our revenue. 

611. And you contend that’ the commodity 
which you have to sell is injured by a special tax 
being put upon it as regards all your traffic 
arrangements in every consideration of reduction 
of fares, or adjustment of fares ?—Yes. 

612. This arises, of course, in your own case 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company, in con- 
sequence of your being rather a poor company ? 
—It strikes us much more heavily on that ac- 
count, and from the consideration that we have 
a very small margin beyond paying our prefer- 
ences ; and we have to regard that in all our con- 
siderations. 5; 

613. Of course the passenger duty is not so 
important to those companies which are paying 
large dividends, say from 7 to 10 per cent., as it 
is to poor ones ?—No. 

614. Therefore they are able to adjust their 


fares and to give facilities in greater proportion 


than poor companies ?—That is so. 
615. Then, in point of fact, this tax presses 


‘more heavily upon the shareholders of, poor com- 


panies than upon the shareholders of rich com- 
panies ?— Yes; it presses upon small country lines 
exceedingly, and it will, I believe, stop the 
development of small country lines. It is hardly 
possible now to get anybody to take up the 
shares of small country lines. Of course the 
passenger duty is only one element in the con- 
sideration, but it is an element. 

616. You would be inclined to resist any tax, 
even if the nature of the incidence were altered ? 
—I say that we ought to have no tax at all; but 
of course there is a medium between that and 
the present anomalous arrangement, acting under 


_alaw which is so difficult to understand and to 


comply with. 


617. You plead of course that this centralising | 
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Sir Harcourt Johnstone—continued. 

action rather interferes with your own working 
and your own arrangements; of course you ob- 
ject to a tax, guatax, but you'also object to these 
constant contentions and complications with the 
Board of Trade and Board of Inland Revenue ?-- 
Yes, they are most prejudicial. 

618. If you had a tax you would rather have 
a tax, I suppose, upon your gross cr net receipts ? 
—I think that it should be confined to the pas- 
sengers. Directly you get to the goods being 


taxed you affect a large number of people who 


are not affected at all now. 

619. You cannot, I presume, shut your eyes to 
the fact that railway companies are, to some ex- 
tent, monopolists ?-—They are, to some extent. 

620. Do you think therefore that it is fair to 
tax them ?—We are monopolists as to passengers 
more than we are as to goods; the sea and the 
rivers compete largely with us for goods traffic. 

' 621. But so far as you are at present advised, 
you do not see any objection to a tax being im- 
posed so long as it is not levied in this particular 
mode ?—J think that the amount is excessive ; 
but if the amount were largely reduced, as it 
ought to be, then of course it might remain until 
there is a means found to provide some substitute 
for it. 

622. But you think that anything is better 
than a tax of this particular class ?—I do. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

623. You have on your line a large quantity 
of land suitable for suburban residences, I think? 
—We have. 

624. With reference to the exact difficulties 
which you have in conducting your suburban 
traffic to Enfield, for instance; do I correctly 
understand that in the first place you cannot take 
the three classes of traffic together without for- 
feiting your exemption ?—We cannot take them 
by fast trains. Perhaps it would be better to take 
such a place as Epping, where it is well known 
that there are beautiful sites for building, and 
which is almost undeveloped ; you cannot give a 
fast train to bring people into town from Epping 
unless you are prepared to forfeit your whole ex- 
emption upon the passenger traffic upon that’ 
branch. 

625. And that would be a considerable loss ? 
—That would be a considerable loss, and then, 
of course, you would have to wait until the houses 
were erected, because, as I have already stated, I 
believe the train service must go before the 
building. 

626. The way in which you conduct this subur- 
ban traffic is, as I understand you, by having to 
bring people up to their business in London in 
the morning in a first and second class train ?— 


Yes. 


no third-class passengers ?—No. 

628. That is to be followed by a train stopping 
at every station to accommodate the third-class 
passenger's ?—That is so. 

629. A great many of the third-class passengers 
in the second train would also want to get to 
London as well as the passengers by the first and 
second class train, I presume ?-—Certainly. 

630. Therefore, of course, it is a disadvantage 
to them to be put in the subsequent train instead 
of the earlier train?—-Certainly ; it keeps them 
so much longer on the way wasting their time, 
which, of course, is very valuable. ' 


627. In that train, 1 understand that you have ~ 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 

631. Those trains carrying the third-class pa 
sengers are necessarily much longer on the roac 
I suppose ?—Certainly; the stoppage is very ¢o1 
siderable. 

632. The development of those suburba 
places will naturally be very gradual, I presume 
—It becomes very rapid if you give train accom 
modation. There isa great tendency to get ot 
of London not only by the better class of peopl 
but also by the artisan class. 

633. Whether the development is gradual 
not, during the time that you are developing th 
traffic, I presume that there are great expense 
for the early part of the time, and small receipts 
—That is so. 

634. And, in fact, during the development c 
a place you may, for a time, be actually losing 
may you not ?—We have had very small traffi 
upon some of our suburban lines for a very con 


siderable time. The buildings are now spreading 


we have had in our district nearly 2,000 house 
erected within the last few years, and of cours 
that is beginning to tell in our favour, but for 
time the traffic was unremunerative. - 

635. And the incidence of the passenger ta: 
increases the loss which you sustain during tha 
time, does it not ?—The passenger tax increase 
the loss by 5 per cent., which is a very larg 
figure. , 

636. You have been asked how the publi 
would be benefited by the reduction of this duty 
in the first place, do you say that as regards fare 
beyond Broxbourne you would give up that *la 
that you have added ?—There would be no objec 
in maintaining it. Supposing that the third-clas 
fare, which is 2d.a mile, 1d. a mile each way 
were exempt from duty, we should at once tak 
off the *1d., because we are, as it were, only col 
lecting the revenue for the Government. It wai 
not quite taken in that way. In reducing ou 
fares we had to consider to what extent we shoule 
reduce them, and it was fixed at that amount 
having reference to the duty being part of ow 
expenses, | 

637. You have to take the duty into account i 
making the arrangement ?— We have. 

638. And in revising your fares were you pul 
to considerable trouble in consequence of thi 
railway duty ?—Very great trouble; in cur lin 
it has been particularly burdensome, because 
there are various sections of the line which, as | 


‘have already stated, are entitled to a certain fare 


on account of the geographical distance, and some 
towns are entitled to be charged the same mileage 
rate as other towns, and you could get them tc 
no proper scale; the result is that in the variou: 
parts of our district now an uniform scale is not 
applied, even where the distance from London i: 

the same. 
639. Another advantage to the public woulc 
be, would it not, that you would be able to frame 
your time tables with greater reference to the 
wants of the localities?—Yes, that is a very 
material thing for us. At present we have availec 
ourselves of breaking up the line into sections fo1 
the local traffic; but it is becoming a serious 
matter for consideration if some relief is not giver 
in that respect, what we must do with our trair 
service. It would not set us free from that con- 
sideration of adapting our trains for the purpose: 

of our passenger duty. . 
640. Infact when your manager is framing the 
time table he must do it, must he not, with refer. 
ence 
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Mr. Serjeant Spénits—continued. 
ence to this railway passenger duty ?—Yes; 
unless he chooses to give up the exemption 
althogether. hie ' 

641. I think you said that you would be able 
to open a new station occasionally to the public if 
you were free from duty, which you cannot do 
at the present time?—The necessity of either 
giving up the exemption, or of stopping at a 
station when opened, is a consideration, and ‘there- 
fore we do not desire to open the station because 
we may not want to stop all the trains at first at 
any rate. But if we do not stop the trains at it 
as an ordinary passenger station, we must lose the 
exemption from duty upon that line. 

$42. And therefore you open as few new 
stations as possible? We have been very chary 
of giving encouragement to new stations. 

643. Are the workmen’s trains remunerative, 
or not ?—They are not highly remunerative in 
themselves, but we get something I think out of 
them, It depends very much upon the number 
travelling ata particular time, but we ran them 
10 miles for a penny, and therefore they cannot 
be very remunerative. 

644. Is that a class of trains which would feel 
the burden of the railway passenger duty ?—It 
ought not to be imposed upon it. 

645. But would that convert its being slightly 
remunerative into being slightly unremunerated? 
—Five per cent. reduces the profit very much 

indeed, if there be any profit at all. 


Mr. Samuda. 


646. Having regard to the general character 
of the evidence which you have given, to which 
I have paid great attention, I will ask you first’ 

if you can tell the effect on the revenue of all the 
railway companies that would result from exempt- 
ing all fares of a penny a\mile and under, in 
addition to that which now takes place by the 
ordinary exemptions of the cheap trains only ?-—— 
It is an exceedingly difficult calculation, and I 
can only state generally that I think it would 
bring it down to about the figures which we paid 
in 1871 on our present traffic, that is to say, about 
32,0001. 

647. It appears from papers which have been 
put before us, that after the change in collecting 
the revenue, consequent upon the decision of the 
House of Lords, the total’ duty rose about 
250,000/.; would that 250,000/. roughly represent 
the difference that would have existed if all trains 
of a penny a mile or under had been exempt 
compared with that which took place by reason 
of the decision under which only the cheap trains, 
which were really cheap trains, were exempted ? 
—I think that you may assume roughly that that 
would represent it. 

648. Then may we assume roughly that the 
total difference to the.revenue would be 250,000/., 
if all trains where the charge was a penny a mile 
were exempt, and that upon your own line it 
would be about 32,000/.’—The difference be- 

tween 32,0067, and 45,000/., that is to say, about 
13,0007. If you were to take 5 per cent. upon 
‘our present passenger traffic, which, I think, 
ast year was 1,144,0001, that would produce 
‘57,2007. Then we get exempted to an extent 
which reduces the duty to 43,0007. The differ- 
ence between the full tax at 5 per cent. and the 
‘43,000 /. represents the exemption, andit also repre- 
sents the soldiers and other trafficwhichisexempted. 
‘Then if you gave exemption in respect of all fares, 
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Mr. Samuda—continned. 
whether by stopping trains or not which ‘were 
charged at 1d.a mile, and if you gavealsothat which 
I think is an important element in the considera- 
tion, an exemption in favour of all fares under Ls., 
so as to meet the omnibus traffic of the lines, I 
think we should have to pay something like 
20,000/. a year as tax; but 1 am speaking quite 
roughly. 

649. You think that with such a change, that 


‘would come to about 30,000 1. a year ?— Yes. 


650. I gather from all that you have said, that: 
your great objection is to the difficulties which 
are put in your way by means of making all your 
arrangements in sucha manner as will enable 
you either to. account for this tax, or to avoid 
this tax ?—-Yes, that is irrespective of my general 
objection to the tax. 

651. Then supposing that a commutation of 
this tax were entered upon, by which you had 
to pay the equivalent amount, which for the sake 
of argument, we will call 30,000/..a year, and 
you were left perfectly free to make whatever 
arrangements you thought fit with regard to)the 
whole of your passengers, would not that very 
greatly relieve you of the difficulties which you 
have been put to?—Yes, we should merely have 
to pay the 30,000 /. a year. 

652. And you would be perfectly free to take 
your passengers by these fast trains, if you 
thought fit to do so, and to arrange your trains 
in harmony with your own interests ?—And in 
harmony with what we believe to be the growing 
wants of the public. 

653. With regard to your workmen’s trains, 
you have informed us that you have so arranged 
them generally, that you have brought them 
within the exemption ?— Yes. 

654. But I think that you also told us that 
you had voluntarily instituted workmen’s trains, 
which. represent something like a farthing or a 
halfpenny a mile at the most ?—Less than that ; 
about ‘1d. a milefor the extreme distances; of 
course they all pay a penny wherever they get in. 

655. Would not the natural conclusion which 
we should arrive at be, that the effect of the 
money payment was not a serious interference 
with the development of trade, when you volun- 
tarily start trains which go at a fourth or asixth 
part only of the sum?—We were under obliga- 
tion to run one train as far as Edmontun; Edmon- 
ton is not.a terminal station, and we carried.it 
on to Enfield as being better suited for the pur- 
poses of our traffic. 

656. But whatever the reason was, you have 
found it your interest to carry this description of 
traffic at a rate which is only one-sixth of that at 
which you were compelled by your Act to carry 
it ?— We were compelled to carry by one train 
from Edmonton, which is two miles from Enfield, 


at one penny. 


657. Iam dealing with your workmen’s trains ? 
—Imean the workmen’strains. Wecharge a penny 
for the whole distance ; we had a Parliamentary 
engagement to do it, and from Walthamstow the 
same. 

658. Have you adopted other workmen’s trains 
which you are not under a Parliamentary obliga- 
tion to run ?>— We have to give the relief, or else 
the first: tram would be over-crowded. 

659. Is it only with regard to giving effect to 
that obligation that you have done it, or is it be- 
cause you believe that it is the interest of the 
company that you should do it ?—In:a pecuniary 

F4 point 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 
point of view it is hardly the interest of the com- 


pany; but we have the obligation upon us, and 


having the obligation upon us, we have endea- 
voured to fulfil it to its full extent. If you ob- 
liged all these men to come to the first train in 
the morning and overfill that train, they do not 
get the accommodation intended. 

660.” Would the result of the cheapest of 
these workmen’s trains represent a considerably 
increased’ price per ton received beyond that 
which you would receive if you carried goods in 
the same train for the same distance ?—I could 
have got out for you the exact number carried, 
and then we could estimate the tonnage. If we 
could get the same number of people, and regu- 
late the traffic upon the railway in the same 
manner that we regulate ‘the carriage of pigs 
or sheep, we would get of course a remunerative 
traffic out of the passengers; but the difficulty 
is that the passenger controls his own movements, 
and comes or not as he likes, whereas the sheep 
and pigs you get poured into your station, and 
you carry them on your own arrangements and 
in your.own mode. 

661. With reference to these workmen’s trains, 
is there not this great diiference, that the work- 
men have to present themselves at the railway 
at a particular time for a special journey, and 
that they are this great advantage to you over 
goods, that they load and unload themselves ?— 
Yes, that is true. 

662. Then if their price is considerably 
greater than that of goods, it would give you 
some advantage over’ goods, would it not ?—Cer- 
tainly, but it would depend upon the number 
entirely. 

663. And your great object is, as you have 
already said, to get the greatest possible amount 
of money in the train ?>—Yes. 

664. With regard to your view of being inter- 
fered with by means of competition, when you 


‘commenced running your trains between Lon- 


don and Gravesend, was there not a very large 
number of steamboats that were carrying the 
traffic between those places ?—Yes. 

665. And has not the effect gradually been to 
get rid of all those boats, and to bring the whole 
of the traffic on the two lines on the north and 
south sides of the river ?—I think not as regards 
Gravesend. At thetime when the Tilbury line 
was opened to Gravesend, there was a very 
large steamboat excursion traffic to Gravesend, 
and it was practically the only outlet for the 
working classes from the metropolis, or for the 
classes who wanted a pleasure trip down the 
river, but subsequently the Brighton Railway 
with iis own cheap trips, and our own cheap 
trips, and a variety of cheap trips, drew away the 
traftic from the river, and the excursion traffic on 
the river was so seriously diminished that the 
steamboats were gradually withdrawn. The Til- 
bury Railway proper did not have such a 


material effect upon that withdrawal as did those — 


other causes. 

666. In fact, the other railways may have had 
a great amount of influence, but between the two 
you squeezed out the whole of that boat traffic? 
—Yes. 

667. Therefore the competition no longer ex- 
isted, but the monoply was restored between you 
two companies in varying proportions, and the 
traffic was absorbed by the two of you ?—Yes. 

668. Has any of the traffic upon the road by 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 


omnibuses and trains in’ any shape or way din 
nished the number of passengers travelling | 
your railroad between London and Blackwall ?. 
No, I think not. Long ago when I became 
member of the Board, I was requested to exami 
into the fares, and we readjusted many of t 
fares, which I thought too high, especially 

Stepney, and a very large traflic has been t 
result of that. I do not think that the omnibus 
or the trams have affected that. 

669. Practically, your traffic has been co 
tinually increasing upon the Blackwall line, h 
it not ?—-Not so much as I should desire, but 
has been increasing. 

670. With regard to the.monopoly, whatey 
it may be, which you possess, and with regard 
your view that locemotion should not be taxe 
is it not a fact that every one of these compe 
tion services, as you consider them, that is 
say, the trains, and the omnibuses, and t 
steamboats, carry their passengers at rates whi 
would bring them within the exemption clau: 


of which you yourself have had the benefit; | 


any of them, in fact, make their fares represent 
higher price than one penny per mile ?—Most 
them charge a higher fare. 

671. Does it come to more than a penny 
mile ?—A man may go a mile, and he would - 
charged 2d.; they have no fixed stations; b 
they lave graduated scales according to the di 
tance ; mauy of those graduated scales would | 
in excess of a penny_a mile. 

672. Is the practi¢al average result of tf 
whole of the passengers taken pay more than 
penny a mile ?—I should think not; but if th 
have to pay the passenger duty they would ha 
the same trouble that we should have had, a1 
greater still; because, although on the actu 
distance traversed between end and end, or bh 
tween particular points, they are only charg 


the penny a mile; still between two points whi 


a passenger may travel he may be charged 2 d. 
mile. 

673. Therefore they would have the same di 
advantages as you have if they paid the passeng 
duty >—Yes. v 

674. And they would have the same advantas 
provided they were allowed to commute for tl 
whole payment, instead of paying it upon ea 
individual passenger ?— Yes. 


Mr. M‘Lagan. 


675. Can you tell me the proportion of thir 
class passengers, second-class passengers, al 
first-class passengers carried by your railway ?- 
It varies very much upon particular parts of tl 
line. If you want the aggregate proportio 
I can get out the figures for you. In 1875, tl 
first-class passengers’ payments were 202,000. 
second-class passengers 184,000/., and thir 
class passengers 685,000/, making a total 
1,072,0007. altogether; that includes militai 
and Parliamentary trains, and everything exce] 
season tickets. 

- 676. Did you find that when you reduced yor 
fares by 8 d. there was a large increase of passe: 
gers?—The increase is 40,000 a week. Tl 
number of passengers which we now have — 
about 400,000 a week, and we increased, sa; 
from 360,000 to 400,000 passengers a week; bi 
we have not yet tested that, because the far 
were only reduced last November, and that is th 
time of year when nobody travels unless he 

obliged 
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- obliged; so that we are not taking the increase 


as any test of what it will be during the summer. 

677. Did you find the largest increase in third- 
class passengers, or in first and second-class pas- 
sengers ?—I have not had that analysed yet. One 
of the objects has been to carry second-class pas- 
sengers at a much lower rate relatively to third- 


class passengers than before, and I hope to find 


_ great inconvenience. 


a considerable increase in the secon-dclass travel- 
ling, P because we have large districts in our 
country with a number of people whc would 
travel second class. 

678. Did you not find it to be to the interests 
of the company to reduce the fares of the third- 
class passengers as low as possible, quite irre- 
spective of the exemption, or anything else ?—No, 
there is a limit below which reduction ceases to 
be profitable. The pleasure traffic in the interests 
of the company ought to be carried at special 
fares applicable to the visiting of any particular 
spot, such as the sea-side or some other place, 
making those fares as low as you can reasonably 
do, if you can secure full train loads. 

679. With regard to a question which was put 
to you by an honourable Member about commu- 
tation, considering that railways really have a 
monopoly, do you think that they should be ex- 
empted from all taxation whatsoever?—I do; 
I think that the question of monopoly does not 
enter into the matter at all, any more than the 
question of the monopoly of any particular patent 
or trade of any kind. A man who has a patent 
has a monopoly too. 

680. But the railway companies have a 
monopoly in certain particulars, and they have it 
very much in their power to put the public to 
Sometimes, for instance, 
we know that railway companies decline to carry 
certain articles, much to the inconvenience of the 
public, and much to the disadvantage of trade ? 
—I know what you refer to; that isa question 
of safety, and not that they will not carry it. 

681. They have the monopoly, at all events, 
and having such power and monopoly granted 
them by the Legislature, is it not right that they 
should submit to some taxation?—No, I think 
not. ‘The question that you raise has reference 
to certain substances, such as dynamite, and 
other substances which are considered explosive, 
and there is very large difference of opinion, no 
doubt, as to the expediency of their being carried 
or not, or as to the rates at which they should be 
carried, or as to the mode of carrying them. 

682. It is not the rates that I speak of; but 
they do not carry them at all?—It was not the 


_doitig of the railway company, but it was the 


force of circumstances, and the feeling of the 
public with regard to explosives, which forced it 


(0.91. 
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upon the railway companies. It was not their 
desire, it is the Parliamentary Legislation that 
has drawn attention to that. 

683. I have merely drawn attention to that to 
show the great advantages which you have over 
other public bodies, and having those great ad- 
vantages given to you by the Legislature, do not 
you think that the public should have some re- 
ciprocity?—The advantage that the public has 
had is manifest from railways having superseded 
all other modes of conveyance; and if it had 
not been greatly to the advantage of the public, 
those conveyances could not have been super- 
seded. I could not live where I do now, and 
have the benefit of fresh air every night, if it 
had not been for the railways. The public get 
reciprocity in the enormous advantages which 
the railways have given them. : 

684. And those railways are generally paid 
for the reciprocity by good dividends, are they 
not ?—Unfortunately, not in our case. 


Chairman. 


685. You said that there was some difficulty in 
keeping the accounts; that did not quite accord 
with the evidence which has been given to the 
Committee by Mr. Melvill; do you find that 
the preparation of the accounts for the Inland 
Revenue office causes you and your clerks an 
enormous difficulty?—It causes an enormous 
difficulty ; it does not fall upon the Inland 
Revenue, it falls upon us; I do not wish to say 
one word against the Inland Revenue ; they have 
done the best that they could under the most 
difficult circumstances, and they have done the 
best that they could to render us aid in getting 
rid of those difficult circumstances; I will not 
call it by a strong name, but it seems to me 
unjust to keep in force an Act of Parlia- 
ment which no one can construe, and which is 
admitted by the departments themselves to be 
inapplicable, and to put the railway companies in 
“heir power and to all the trouble and inconve- 
nience and annoyance of fighting all these ques- 
tions with them, or giving way and paying 
whether we like it or not. 

686. I understood from Mr. Melvill that they 
merely take anaverage ?—They have done a good 
deal in that way with a view of remedying our 
inconvenience. 

687. If there was anyone who wished to exact 
the uttermost farthing from you and to put the 
law on its strictest construction, it would involve 
immense trouble, would it not ?—It would involve 
immeuse trouble. 

688. And it would be practically impossible 
to carry it out, would it not?—We could not 
do it, | 


Mr. Parkes. 
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Mr. James Staats ForssEs, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


689. You are the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, and also of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway ?—Yes. 

690. It will perhaps be convenient to the Com- 
mittee if you separate the two cases of the 
Metropolitan District, and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railways, with reference to the ques- 
tion now before this Committee ?—If you please. 
In that case, I should take the Metropolitan case 
first. 

691. I do not know whether you have heard 
or read the evidence which has been given before 
this Committee with regard to the question of 
the railway passenger duty ?—-I have heard the 
whole of it,.and I have had the advantage of 
reading it since. 

692. And you are aware of the question which’ 
is submitted to this Committee, namely, to in- 
quire into and report upon the operation of the 
present law relating to the railway passenger 
duty, especially as to its effect upon the working 


of cheap trains; will you, in the first instance,’ 


describe the geographical position of the Metro- 
politan District Railway ?—Yes. I thought that 
perhaps it would be convenient to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee if I had the railway laid 
down upon a skeleton map of London. Perhaps 
I had better describe a little the geography of the 
matter. The Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railways for this purpose may be taken 
to be almost one; they are affected in precisely 
the same way, and the circumstances are almost 
parallel. The position of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway is slightly different. This map 
shows in red the two systems: the Metropolitan 
Railway on the north, and the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway on the south. The Metropolitan 
District Railway runs from the Mansion House 
by way of Westminster, Victoria, Sloane-square, 
and South Kensington, through Gloucester-road, 
up as far as High-street. There it is jomed by 
the Metropolitan Railway, which continues by 
Queen’s-road, Bishop’s-road, and Edgeware-road, 
and so round by Gower-street, King’s Cross, 
Farringdon-street, and Moorgate-street, on to 
Bishopsgate. That is known as the Inner Circle. 
Then to the west of that part of a circle goes off 


Chairman—zcontinued. 


at Bishop’s-road, and running round by West- 
bourne Park, Latimer-road, Uxbridge-road, and 
Addison-road, joins an extension of the Metro- 
politan District Railway at a junction called the 
North End Station, coming round by Earl’s Court 
back into the main line at Gloucester-road. 
That is called the Middle Circle. 

693. That gives us the geographical position of 
these two systems ?—It does. 

694. Will you now explain, if you please, how 
the services of the trains between these systems 
are arranged?—The object of the companies, 
although they are separate companies financially 
and in management, was to make the separation 
of interest as little felt by the public as possible. 
They therefore entered into a compact under 
which the trains of one company should run over 
the lines of the other, so as to afford continuity of 
communication over the whole length. Under 
that arrangement, the Metropolitan trains, com- 
mencing their journey at Bishopsgate, come 
on to the Metropolitan District Railway at Addi- 
son-road, or at High-street, Kensington, as the 
case may be, and run on to the Mansion House; 
while the Metropolitan District trains, commencing 
their journey at the Mansion House, do the same 
thing, going on to the Metropolitan at those 
places, and‘continuing their journey to Moorgate- 


' street. 


695. Then, for public purposes, they are prac- 
tically one train?—They are. Then, in order 
that honourable Members may form some esti- 
mate of the amount of accommodation furnished 
in that manner to the public, I had better say 
how many trains there are. We have, between 
the Mansion House and Gloucester-road, which 
is very nearly the end of our line, the point at 
which one portion of our railway runs north to- 
wards High-street, and the other west and south 
towards Hammersmith and Brompton, 220 trains 
each way daily. They begin in the morning at 
a little after five o’clock, and they run until a 
quarter past twelve o'clock at night; and during 
many hours of the day those trains are following 
each other at intervals of about three or four 
minutes. They are all first, second, and third 
class, and they stop at every station. When they 

get 
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get as far as Gloucester-road and Brompton, a 
portion of them run north, and from these con- 
tinuous trains which I have described as going 
through Kensington High-street, on to the 
Metropolitan; those are 10-minute trains, a train 
every 10 minutes. The alternate train every 
10 minutes runs from the Mansion House to the 
Hammersmith Western Extension, through 
Ear!’s Court and North End to Hammersmith, and 
there it ends its journey. Then there are some 
other trains coming round the outside cirele by 
Notting Hill and the Uxbridge-road, four in the 
_ hour; two by the London and North-Western, 
and two by the Great Western, over the Metro- 
politan., That makes up the services over the 
Metropolitan District Railway. I have put upon 
this map certain blue lines which honourable 
Members will see; these blue lines describe the 
routes of the omnibuses which are working over 
the main thoroughfares, the northern one being 
in Oxford-street, and the middle one being Pic- 
cadilly, with diverging lines by Hyde Park 
Corner, Sloane-street, and the Brompton-road, to 
a great variety of places. The eyes of honourable 
Members will serve them to see how very much 
indeed this metropolitan traffic is competed for 
by omnibuses as compared with these railways. 
Then, if you will be good enough to cast your 
eye upon the river, that is the point in which the 
Metropolitan District Railway is somewhat dif- 
ferently affected from the Metropolitan Railway, 
who are only competed with by the omnibuses. 
By the way, the omnibus route upon the New- 
road might just as well have been Jaid down on 
the map. I daresay Mr. Fenton, who will pro- 
bably follow me, will take care that that is done ; 
that would show another very important route, 
nearly the whole length of the Metropolitan 
Railway ; but going to the river, you there find 
a brown line beginning at London Bridge, 
diverging into a great many black squares repre- 
senting river wharfs, and keeping parallel with 
the Metropolitan District Railway for its whole 
length, going down as far as Hammersmith 
- Bridge ; that represents the river steamers. What 
we complain of, what constitutes our grievance 
(because we consider that we have a grievance), 
is that these competitors of ours are wholly un-. 
taxed, and that we, notwithstanding that we 
comply substantially with all the requirements 
of the Act of Parliament, are taxed more heavily 
than any other railway companies. 
696. Are your fares determined in any degree 
by the competition which ‘exists against you ?— 
Yes, they are absolutely determined by it. The 
_ bulk of the population, of course, is a poor 
population, though the number of rich people is 
very considerable in London. First of all, I 
may say that our fares are considerably within 
our Parliamentary.maximum in every case, and 
that is the more true the further we get out of 
London. I will, for the information of the Com- 
mittee, describe what the fares are to particular 
points from the Mansion House, which is the 
centre of life, asit were, or of City life at all events, 
to the extreme ends. Charing Cross is a very 
important place. The steamers, if you notice, 
run from London Bridge, St. Paul’s Pier, Black- 
friars Pier, and the Temple Pier to Charing 
Cross; they pick up at all those places, and you 
will observe that they are within a few yards at 
every one of those places of our railway. The 
_ fare by the steamers from London Bridge, or 
Peo. iy 
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from any of the intermediate places to any other 
intermediate place, is 1] d. The omnibuses com- 
mence their journey more in the heart of the 
City than we do; they go as far as the Mansion 
House, and some of them even further, and going 
by Fleet-street to Charing Cross they charge 2d. 
Those two figures practically regulate our. fares. 
We may have the power to charge as much as 
we like, but we have to regulate our fares hy the 
competition. The competition by omnibus and 
by steamer is very severe ; for many purposes the 
steamers are more convenient than the railway, 
and for many purposes the omnibuses are more 
convenient. 


Mr. Samuda. 


697. What do you charge ?—We charge 4d. 
first class, 3d. second class, and 2d. third class; 
and we charge for a return ticket, 6d. first class, 
4d. second class, and 3d. third class. As the 
bulk of our tickets are return tickets, it comes to 
this: that the journey for a third-class passenger, 
the third class being about 70 per cent. of our 
whole traffic, is 13d. each way. Another very 
important place is Victoria. Victoria has the 
peculiarity of having a population almost on one 
side of it, because the Green Park and Constitu- 
tion Hill and St. James’s Park, practically cut 
off the population north of our railway ; so that 
we are dependent about St. James’s Park and 
Victoria upon the population lying south of it; 
that is to say, the population between Victoria 
and the river. You will see that the river steam- 
boats have very convenient stations at Vauxhall 
Pier (now known as Millbank), and at Pimlico 
Pier; and drawing an angle from Victoria down 
to those two piers, you will find that they cover 
the whole of that intermediate ground. In ad- 
dition to that, there is a line of omnibuses running 
off at St. George’s-road and traversing the whole 
of the very centre of that district, The steam- 
boat fare from London Bridge, or any of 
those City stations, St. Paul's Pier, Blackfriars, 
or the Temple Pier, down to Vauxhall and Pim- 
lico Piers, is 2d. The omnibus fare on the blue 
line from the City, down, in fact, past the Victoria 
Station is 3d. Our fares are 6d.,4d., and 3d., 
for the three classes respectively, and for return 
tickets 9d., 6d., and 43d. 


Chairman. 


698. What might you charge under your Act? 
—We might charge 8d., 6d.,and 4d., against 6d., 
4d., and 3d. ‘then we get on to the more western 
part of the line; Sloane-square is a very populous 
neighbourhood, and there is a very large amount 
of third-class traffic taere. There you will ob- 
serve that there are omnibuses competing, and 
there we have Battersea Pier and Cadogan Pier, 
to which the fares are also very low, being only 
2d., and the omnibus fares to Sloane-square are 
3d. 

699. Which class of passengers do the omni- 
buses affect most in the way of competition ?— 
They take what you call the bulk of the traffic, 
the same traffic which chiefly goes into our third 
class. 

700. And the steamers, I suppose, the same ? 
—Yes; the proportion of what you would call 
first-class trafic are very small upon the railway, 
and the second class also. The third class traftic 
is about 70 per cent, and the other two classes 
are divided in about equal proportions. 

G2 701. That 
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Mr. Samuda. 


701. That is in people and not in money ?—In 
people. 
Chairman. 
702. What would it bein money ?—The money 
is about the same; in 1875, we carried 2,800,000, 
in round numbers, first-class passengers; 4,398,000 
second-class passengers; and 18,651,000 third- 
class passengers, including about 2,000,000 work- 
ing men at a penny a journey. 


Mr. Samuda. 


703. That is about, as you said, 70 per cent., 
is it not?—Yes; these are the exact proportions 
of the numbers: 11°14 per cent. of first class ; 
16°50 per cent. of second class; and 72°36 of 
third class. 


Chuirman. 


704. Does that include the working men’s 
trains ?—It includes the working men’s trains; 
we carried about 2,000,000 working men in the 

ear. 

5 705. What is the speciality of those working 
men’s trains?—The speciality of the working 
men’s trains is a condition imposed upon us during 
the passage of the Act through Parliament by 
some philanthropists to carry working people. 
It is Clause 90 in the Metropolitan District Act, 
1864: “ The company shall, and they are hereby 
required, after the opening of the railways be- 
tween Kensington and Trinity Square” (that 
“Trinity Square ” must be read now as Bread- 
street, or rather Mansion House) “to run on 
every day, except Sundays, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday, a train in the morning from Ken- 
sington to the Mansion House, and a train in the 
evening from the Mansion House to Kensington; 
and the said trains shall stop at every station, 
and shali run at such hours not being later than 
seven in the morning, or earlier than six in the 
evening, as may be most convenient for the 
labouring classes resident at or beyond or in the 
neighbourhood of the railway, and resorting to 
or returning from their work in the neighbour- 
hood of or beyond the railway; and the fares 
shall not exceed 1d. per passenger for each 
journey ; provided that in case of any complaint 
made to the Board of Trade of the hours ap- 
pointed by the company for such trains, the said 
Board shall have power to fix and regulate the 
same from time to time ; and also that if in any 
continuous period of six months it shall be found 
that less than 100 passengers on the average shall 
have been conveyed by each of such trains, the 
company, on proof of that fact to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Trade, may discontinue the said 
trains, renewing them from time to time at the 
instance of the Board of Trade.” That is the 
Parliamentary obligation. ; 

706. Is it open to anybody to travel by those 
trains?—No, they must be of the labouring 
classes. 

707. How do you ascertain that?—We do 
that by analogy. The London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company have an Act with a similar 
clause, but it is much more explicit; it was the 
first clause, chiefly concocted by the late Lord 
Derby. That clause defines what the labouring 
class is to be; it is to be a mechanic or artizan, 


male or female, and there is a power to call upon 


their employers to certify what they are whether, 


they are artizans proper; that is the nature of 
the obligation. 
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708. Is that carried out practically, or are 
other persons carried who do not come within 
that definition ?—We find it utterly impossible 
to check hundreds and thousands of people, and 
the result is that everybody who travels by these 
particular trains is a working man or artizan, 
either male or female. 

709. And it is out of your power, as you say, 
with this large number of passengers, to ascer- 
tain precisely what the character of the people 
is?—Yes. It has been a great advantage to 
those working people, and it is probable that we 
shall be taunted with having done a great deal 
more than Parliament imposed upon us; but we 
have doneso. We run in the morning from the 
Mansion House to Bishopsgate, round the whole 
circle, a train at six o’clock, and we run a train 
from the Mansion House to Hammersmith at 
6.5. There is no obligation whatever in the Act 
of Parliament to run a train at all in that direc- 
tion in the morning. The idea was that those 
people would live in the country and come in to 
their work; thérefore the obligation is to bring 
them in the morning and to take them out at 
night at certain hours. When we came to work 
that, we found that it did not suit the people for 
whom it was intended, and we took a more liberal: 
view and tried as much as possible to accommo- 
date their convenience. There are several trains. 
which are governed by distinct circumstances 5 
there are some people who are occupied in what 
are not trades, such as,Post Office people, for 
instance; who want to get in very early. 
Amongst a great variety of claims we had to do 
the best we could for all parties. From Ham~ 
mersmith to the Mansion House there is a train 
at 6 o'clock; from High-street, Kensington, 
there is one at 5.59; and from Bishopsgate round 
the entire circle there is one at 5.553; so that 
there are three trains coming into town and two 
trains running out of town. As to those trains 
running out of town, it is rather curious to note 
the object to which they are chiefly put; it is to 
convey workmen employed by large builders and 
others to the western districts of London, where 
such an enormous amount of building has been 


going on; they are used chiefly by those people, 


masons and bricklayers, and carpenters and la- 
bourers, and men of that class. So far from ob- 
serving the obligation, or the limited obligation, as 
to conveying those people back from their work 
not later than six o’clock in the evening, we 
found that that imposed rather serious imcon- 
venience upon those people, and that they were 
a good deal in the way of other traffic; that ac- 
cumulating in great numbers they blocked up 
the stations, and their habits were not precisely 
those with which some others would accord. 
Therefore we gave them a general permission to 
return by any train after 12 o’clock in the day. 
That is the state of the case, and under that state 
of things we, upon our line, as I have already 
stated, carried close upon two millions of these 
people last year. 

710. In point of fact, these artisans and me- 
chanics have the benefit of this better and more 
frequent service, owing a great deal, as I under- 
stand, to the arrangements which you require for 
the accommodation of the rest of your traffic ?— 
We find that to limit them toa particular train 
in the morning seriously interfered with their 
comfort and their arrangements. We extended 
that, and then we found that there was a Bre 

evil, 
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evil, and that keeping them in London until a 
particular hour at night, five or six o’clock, in- 
volved a great deal of hanging about, and idle- 
ness, and discomfort to the men themselves. 
They made strong representations, and with a 
view to their convenience, and to the general 
convenience of not having our stations blocked 
up with large masses of one class of passengers, 
we distributed them over the hours of the day. 

711. Having described the service of trains, 
and the geographical position of these lines, will 
you tell us in what way the Inland Revenue De- 
partment levy the passenger duty upon your 
Nae ?—We only came into possession of our own 
line in 1872. Up to that time it was worked by 
the Metropolitan Company under an agreement ; 
but when I came to it, a little before 1872, I 
found that we were in conflict with the Inland 
Revenue Department. <A new theory about the 
manner in which the duty should be assessed 
had been started just before that; there was a 
litigation pending, and for a number of years, as 
has been explained to the Committee, everybody 
concurred in one view of the law. ‘The railway 
companies, the Board of Trade, and the Inland 
Revenue for, I think, 23 or 24 years, went upon 
one view. All ofasudden sometody propounded 

- another view, and that led, of course, to litiga- 
tion, and a kind of claim was then set up on be- 
half of the Inland Revenue Department, which 
was compromised. 

712. You say that for so many years there was 
a common view taken of the law by those three 
parties: it has been suggested that several rail- 
ways, when they came for their powers, came 
with their eyes open, and with a knowledge of 

what the law was; do you concur in that view 
at all?—No; I should say that that is a most 
erroneous statement. What they did concur in 
was a state of things which the Government re- 

-cognised, and which all the departments recog- 
nised. 

713. Therefore they assumed that the law was 
as it had been adopted by the Government, and 
by the railway companies, and by the officials of 
the Board of Trade ?—Yes, and adopted very 
much upon a common-sense interpretation, not 
only of the Act of Parliament, but of the Report 
of the Committee which recommended the law. 
‘The Report of the Committee which recom- 
mended the law seems to me to settle altogether 
the question which has been raised by the law, 
and settled by the law against the railway com- 
panies. 

__714, Have you that Report before you ?— 
Yes; it all turns upon the discretion of the 
Board of Trade. __ 

715. That is the dispensing power ?—Yes; 
coming to the exemption, there is no doubt that 
it all turns upon the exempting power of the 
Board of Trade. That exempting power was 


given to the Board of Trade upon the recom-. 


mendation of the Committee who sat to inquire 
into the whole thing; what I say is, having had 
_to read a good many Acts of Parliament and 
yagreements, and things of that sort, that the Par- 
liamentary draftsman who drew the clause, in 
drawing it, put in words which threw a doubt 
where no doubt need have arisen; because if 
you read the Report of the Committee, it is per- 
fectly clear that the discretionary power as to 
the exemption was given to the Board of Trade 
in the fullest sense. I must ask you to make a 
0.91. 
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little allowance; I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Melvill’s evidence, which I must say was given 
with great fairness and candour, but, of course, a 
little-tinctured with partiality: it is the Third 
Report from the Select Committee which sat in 
1844; it is a tremendous R eport, and an inquiry 
upon which a great deal of evidence was given. 
Lhe Third Report is the Report which starts the 
Resolutions which were to guide Parliament in 
that Session. There is a good deal about capital 
and division of profits of 10 per cent., and all 
that sort of thing (which is perfectly imaginary), 
and then it comes at last to the Companies. Reso- 
lution 11 on page 6 of the Third Reportis: “ That 
the Companies may be required to provide upon 
such new lines of railway as a minimum of third- 
class accommodation ” (that “minimum” is em- 
phasised, because it is in italics) “ one train, at 
least, each way, on every weekday, by which 
there shall be the ordinary obligation to convey 
such passengers as may present themselves at 
any of the ordinary stations, in carriages provided 
with seats, and protected from the weather, at a 
speed not less than 12 miles an hour, including 
stoppages, and at fares not exceeding a penny 
per mile; each passenger by such train being 
allowed not exceeding 56 pounds of luggage 
without extra charge, and extra luggage being 
charged by weight, at a rate not exceeding the 
lowest charge by other trains.” Then it speaks 
about children under three years, and so forth. 
Then at paragraph 12 it says: “That the tax 
upon the receipts from such conveyance of third- 
class passengers should not exceed one-half of 
any duty ;” and then at paragraph 13 it goes to 
the discretionary powers: “ That the Board of 
Trade have a discretionary power of dispensing 
with any of the above requirements, and of al- 
lowing alternative arrangements which shall 
appear to it to be better calculated to promote 
the public convenience upon any particular rail- 
way ; and that the Board of Trade have a dis- 
eretionary control over the train which satisfies 
the above minimum requirement, as regards times 
of starting, nature of accommodation, arrange- 
ments with connecting lines, and other points of 
detail, subject to the above general principles, 
and to the understanding that such control is to 
be limited to the train in question.” 

716. Your contention is that if that Resolution 
was put before the person who drew the Act of 
Parliament, he introduced words which now to a 
certain degree negative the Resolution of that 
Committee ?—Entirely; and it is just what a 
Parliamentary draftsman would do. He wanted 
to make the language of the clause a little clearer, 
and he put in words in a sort of parenthesis, which 
words have been usedi n the Courts to interpret 
the clause, and they have interpreted it that the 
Board of Trade had no discretion. ‘That may or 
may not be according to law; but what we say 
is, that Parliament intended to do two things: first 
of all to impose an obligation upon a company in 
virtue of new Acts of Parliament to do a particu- 
lar thing; and imposing that as a minimum obli- 
gation, they also, by the enacting part of the 
clause, gave a premium to the railway companies 
to extend that minimum in their discretion, sub- 
ject to such modifications as the Board of Trade 
might approve, for the general convenience of the 
public; because the clause which gives the ex- 
emption from duty does not limit it to third-class 
passengers carried in that particular train, but 
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gives it to all classes of passengers carried at or 

under a peuny a mile. 

717. Does it strike you, then, that the view of 
the law which was adopted for so many years, and 
which you have referred to, was founded upon 
the views expressed in that Resolution rather 
than upon an accurate interpretation of the law 
which was prepared in consequence of that Reso- 
lution ?—Yes; I was surprised to hear it put in 
this way: that the railway companies ought to 
refund this supposed loss to the revenue, because 
they have been the parties, so to speak, to put 
forward improper claims. That is one way of 
The fact 
is, that the railway companies conformed to the 
requirements of the Board of Trade. When the 
Board of Trade had to carry this Act into execu- 
tion they required certain things to be done; 
they required the company to elect which train 
or trains were to be the trains to conform 
to this obligation, and required the company to 
send in their time tables with such trains marked, 
and that was of course for years and years. 

718. In fact the companies put themselves in 
the hands of the Board of Trade?—Yes, and 
there was never any discussion about it; at first 
it is quite true that the railway companies limited 
the accommodation very much to one train; but 
by degrees they found that the stoppage at every 
station, and the starting at particular hours in the 
morning (for the trains were generally very early 
in starting because they had to achieve a long 
journey at a slow speed, and to stop at every 
place, and therefore it involved the necessity of 
starting very early) gave rise to so many com- 
plaints on the part of the very people intended to 
be benefited by Parliament, that the railway com- 
panies, in answer to those complaints, gradually 
extended their accommodation, and that ex- 
tension, from time to time, was approved of by 
the Board of Trade without any discussion or 
I think I heard one honourable Mem- 
ber make use of the word “evade ;” he wanted 
to know when the companies began to evade this 
duty ; there was no attempt at evasion, every- 
body’s eyes, in that sense, were certainly quite 
open; everybody believed, and the Board of 
Trade believed as much as anybody, that the 
intention of Parliament was to impose a mini- 
mum obligation ; but in consideration of adyan- 
tages to be extended to the public under the con- 
trol of the Board of Trade, to give them exemp-' 
tion in all cases beyond the minimum. 

719. Are you aware of any discussions in Par- 
liament with reference to this question which 
throw any light upon the matter ?—There have 
been discussions; to show how the Board of 
Trade and the Government felt about it, the 
value of this exemption under the practice of the 
Board of Trade for a great number of years has 
been assessed from time to time by the Govern- 
ment. In the discussions which have taken 
place about this duty, the idea of 5 per cent. of 
duty upon the gross traffic was abandoned years 
ago. Mr. Gladstone in very early days, and 
Mr. Lowe much later, have accepted the view 
that, in consequence of the facilities afforded by 
the companies and their claims to exemption in 
respect of those facilities under the sanction of 
the Board of Trade, the average payment was 
only 3 per cent. and not 5 per cent., and they 
proceeded to legislate upon that practice. 

720. At all events the error was one which 
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seems to have been adopted by all classes; 
the Legislature, and by the companies, and h 
the public departments ?—Yes, nothing can i 
fairer than the way in which the matter was pu 
I, myself, would not desire to go through tk 
whole history of the thing, or to travel outsic 
this evidence which has been given before you 
There are volumes about it; I have read heay 
of Papers and Reports, going back as far as th 
year 1832, but it is really all here: what the ta 
was for first of all, and what the exemption we 
for; it is really in a nutshell. 

721. Will you tell us the way in which th 
Inland Revenue, now under the new light, lev 
the duty on you, and how it affects you ?— 
have some illustrations of the difficulty. TI a1 
not making any complaints about the Inlan 
Revenue, but all I do know is that this la 
operates very unequally even upon passenge 
railways. This is a little outline of the differez 
views which have prevailed. Prior to the 31: 
December 1872, we had been on the Metropolita 
avd the Metropolitan District Railways (th 
Metropolitan for the district) claiming and ok 
taining an exemption from the duty upon th 
basis: that all classes of fares at or under 1 « 
were exempt, that all workmen’s tickets wer 
exempt, and all season tickets were exempt. The 
brought the average payment by us down t 
between 23 and 3 per cent. upon the gross re 
ceipts from passengers. That view was concurre 
in and acted upon for.years until this litigatio: 
was started; and then our friends the Inlan 
Revenue, with the new lights not then settle 
but from their view, I believe really M: 
Melvill’s view, said “ Oh no, you must pay o 
every fare that exceeds 1d. per mile.” The 
there were lots of other discussions as to whethe 
we conformed in every respect to the Act ¢ 
Parliament. It so happens that we do; all ou 
trains are third class and they stop at ever 
station. But just to show how the intention ¢ 
Parliament has been defeated by accidents, w 
are beaten by what is called the Farthing 
Act. Now the Farthings Act was passed it 
order to settle a question as to whether, in orde 
to claim the exemption, you are allowed to charg 
a passenger any portion of 1d. for an incomplet 
mile. I have had a great deal to do, with thes 
duties for a good many years, and have been 1 
this sort of thing all my life. I think that tha 
matter was a sort of hole-and-corner questio: 
which was raised somewhere in Scotland, and th 
opinion of the law officers was taken and an Ac 
of Parliament was passed without anything lik 
a general discussion with the railway companies 
and I am quite sure without any intention o1 
the part of Parliament that it should have th 
effect that it does have. The effect is this: tha 
they passed a law that you might get 1« 
for the first mile or portion of the first mile, bu 


_that if you carried a passenger beyond the firs 


mile, and did not carry him an entire half mile 
you got nothing ; or, if you did not carry him ai 
entire two miles, you could only get 14d. W 
do, in practice, carry thousands of people a mil 
and 79 chains for 1$d., or a mile and 39 chain 
for ld. That was one of the objects. They said 
* Qh, no: it is quite true that you carry 70 pe 
cent. of your passengers of all classes under la 
a mile, your trains stop at all stations, and nobod. 
can complain very much about the carriages, the: 
are well lit, and so forth; and therefore, in ever: 

sense 


. Se 


eg 


Chairman—continued. 
sense, you comply with the Act of Parliament. 


But you are charging people between your inter- 


10,000 2. ?— Yes. 


mediate stations more than 1 d. where the distance 
is over a mile, but under a mile and a half. We 
cannot allow you the duty because that is a con- 
travention of the Act of Parliament which takes 
you out of the category.” The calculation which 
we made was, that it made 15,000 /. a year differ- 
ence to us whether we cnarged 1 d. in those cases, 
or 2d., or 14d. You will see how unfairly that 
operates upon us. When we can charge the 
omnibus limits our capacity, because we cannot 
get 4d. down to Kensington if a man can go by 
river for 2d., or by omnibus for 3d. ‘The omni- 
buses charge the uniform rate of 2d. for the 
shortest distance, but we must not charge a uni- 
form rate of 2 d., we can only charge 1 d., not for 
a mile, but for a mile anda half. The résult of 


_ the whole thing is that, if that decision recently 


given by Lord Cairns is strictly applied, we on 
the District Railway should have this alternative: 
either to pay 5 per cent. upon the whole of our 
receipts (because there would be no exemption, 
not a penny piece) or to lose 15,0002. a vear by 
giving up this fare for the fractional part of a mile. 


Mr. Samuda. 


722. Butif you gave up the 15,000/.ayear what 
would your reduction of duty be against that ?-- 
We paid 10,0007. last year, so that it would be 
about half; but then of course it is a quantity 
which is always continuing. It would be so in 
both cases; but the losing the quantity would 
continue more rapidly than the exempted quan- 
tity. 

733, At any rate it would be a present loss of 
That really is the state of the 
case. We conform in every sense to the Act 
except that one. I think the Inland Revenue 
had never considered it, andin fact Mr. Melvill 
was good enough, when I pointed it out to him, 
to confess that he had never considered it, and 
that he thought it very hard. 


Chairman. 


724. But the Inland Revenue, knowing that 
the law has been decided and determined, have 
no power to remit; they are obliged, are they 
not, to exact the uttermost farthing ?—I do not 
know what they are going to do with this law 
now they have got it, because as it stands it 
really is a premium, shall I say, upon false de- 
clarations. It is a premium on ingenuity to 
evade the duty. I have been much too honest, 
lam sorry to find; I have been paying much 
more than anybody else. I do not know how it 
is, but it is the fact. This has been the operation 
of the duty. We paid, in 1872, 2°88 per cent. on 
our gross receipts ; in 1873, 3°54 per cent.; in 
1874, 4°30 per cent. ; and in 1875, 4°07 per cent. 

725. To what do you attribute that increase ? 
—To the application of the law. We were 
claiming, and being allowed, exemption upon all 
classes of fares at or under 1d. a mile both 
ways, which is a very important thing; that, is 
one of the anomalies. The judges and the noble 
and learned lords who dealt with this question 
decided that although a return ticket involved 
for the whole distance carried arate considerably 
below 1d. amile, yet youcould not have exemp- 
tion unless the single journey between the same 
points was 1d. a mile. Now, I want to know 
how that is consistent with this: one of the 
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Chairman—continued. 


greatest inconveniences attending these metro- 
politan railways, and an inconvenience which is 
growing more serious every day, is the booking ; 
that is a constant source of annoyance. There 
are two ways of getting rid of booking: there 
are return tickets, which involve the necessity 
of booking once instead of twice, and there are 
season tickets, which involves only booking once 
for a whole year. But we are not encouraced 
at all; we are, in fact, driven to diminish as mitiell 
as possible the issue of return tickets or of season 
tickets, because, although the rate is, in case of 
season tickets, enormously less than the penny, 
we are not allowed upon it, because we cannot 
prove that the man who takes a ticket for a year 
travels every day both ways. That is so absurd, 
that one can hardly believe it possible ; but that 
is the way in which the law is interpreted. 

726. Then the result of the application of the 
law, as now laid down, in your opinion is preju- 
dicial to the travelling public ?—In fact, it throws 
upon us one of two things: to elect either to 
sacrifice a great deal of money which we are 
legitimately entitled to collect, or to put the 
public to very great inconvenience. With re- 
spect to season tickets, we had the remedy in our 
own hands, and we availed ourselves of it, and 
put’on the duty; but, with respect to return 
tickets, we cannot put on the duty. What is 
the current coin of the realm which represents 
the duty on a 3d. ticket or on a 2d. ticket? 
I thought myself of reverting to a farthing. I 
think that it would suit me very well if I took a 
farthiny upon every ticket. ~ 


Mr. Samuda. 


727. There are no farthings?— They would 
have to mint some. The case of the Metropolitan 
District is of all the most strong, because there 
we have the river as well as the road; but all 
these metropolitan railways furnish the strongest 
possible illustration of what we say is a great 
grievance. Now, I will show you some of the 
practical difficulties which attend it. Our griev- 
ance is the cross injustice of it. We asked our- 
selves, very naturally, what this law was, and 
why it was passed? Was it the price of a 
monopoly ? That is a fashionable theory, but it 
only wants to be discussed a moment to be ex- 
ploded entirely; it was never thought of until 
1870, when Mr. Lowe incidentally shadowed 
forth the idea that it was the price of a 
monopoly. 

Chairman. 

728. You deny altogether the theory of the 
railways ‘having a monopoly ?—Yes, it is ridi- 
culous. Is ours a monopoly? We have got the 
omnibuses running over our very railway for a 
great portion of its length, and over the Metro- 
politan on the New-road for nearly its whole 
length; we have got the river steamers in all 
directions, and we have almost every kind of 
public conveyance competing with us untaxed. 

729. Can you give us the numbers carried by 
your railway, and the numbers carried by the omni- 
buses in the year?—Yes. In order that this matter 
might be put somewhat clearly before you ina 
consecutive form, I have prepared some “ Reasons 
against the Passenger Duty on the Metropolitan 
District Railway ;” and, if you will allow me, 
perhaps I shall answer agood many questions by 
reading my reasons first. My first reason is this, 
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Chairman—continued. 


Ttcll the history of the tax: “ The Passenger 
duty was originally imposed on railways in 
1832 to protect the public revenue from loss by 
abstraction of the traffic from stage carriages 
(which were then taxed), and it was fixed at the 
rate of 1d. per mile for each four passengers.” 
That is evident; there is no controversy upon 
that. This is what is material; all my grievance 


‘turns upon this: the injustice, the unfair treat- 


ment, and the breach of something which is very 
like a Parliamentary contract with my company. 
“Tn 1842 the duty was commuted into a charge 
of 5 per cent. on the gross passenger receipts,” 
(Was it the price of a monopoly?) ‘and on the 
express statement of Sir Robert Peel, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this charge as 
so commuted was imposed to remove the injus- 
tice which stage-carriage proprietors were then 
suffering by being more heavily taxed than the 
railways competing with them.” That is the 
origin of the tax. What I am prepared to show 
is that that has been the tone of every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who has dealt with it. Sir 
Robert Peel’s words are as potent now as they were 
when they were uttered; and this is his speech in 
Parliament when that duty was passed. It was 
the great Budget speech, as it was called, of 1842, 
when he swept away a good many taxes; I 
wonder that he did not at the same time sweep 
away the tax on an article of such primary 
necessity as locomotion. I have put it down in 
the margin of the evidence as “ The origin and 
raison d’étre of the tax.” He says: “ There is 
another and a different class of duties that I 
think unjust, and towards the removal of which 
I think a part of the surplus should be applied. 
In the first place I will call your attention to the 
duty upon stage coaches, and in dealing with this 
question you must consider the amount of com- 
petition which the proprietors of these coaches 
have to contend against, especially on those lines 


‘of road where railways have been established. 


To make that competition more difficult, you 
subject them” (that is the coaches) “ to unjust 
taxation. As I said before, I am unwilling to 
place any new tax on locomotion, but I am 
anxious to propose the remission of existing in- 
cumbrances. At present, railways pay to the 
State only one-eighth ofa penny a mile for every 
passenger; and speaking of the present year, I 
do not propose any augmentation to this tax. I 
do not mean to say that these duties are too low; 
but when the duty on stage coaches is considered, 
I say stage coaches pay a great deal too much. 
The rate of mileage imposed on stage coaches, if 
licensed to carry not more than six persons, is one 
penny a mile; if licensed to carry not more than 
10 persons, 14d. a mile; if not more than 13, 
2d.; and if not more than 16, 3d. Then in 
addition to this there is a licence duty of 52. 
besides the assessed taxes on coachmen and 
guards. On railroads no corresponding taxes 
are imposed.” ‘lhen he goes on to say that 
the remission or equalisation of ‘the duties, as 
between the two means of conveyance, will 
lead to a loss of revenue amounting to 61,9001. ; 
“ but it is a loss which I feel. persuaded can be 
vindicated on principles of strict and impartial 
justice.” Why? to put them on an equality with 
their competitors. Now, if you will allow me, 
Iwill read that in another way; I will read what 
I believe Sir Robert Peel would say now if be 
were arguing my case: “ There is another and 
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Chairman—continued. 


different class of duties which I think unjust, a1 
towards the removal of which I think a part 
the surplus should be applied. In the first piace 
I will call your attention to the duty upon rai 
roads, and in dealing with this question you mu 
consider the amount of competition which 1 
proprietors of these railroads ” (that is the Metr 
politan District and the Metropolitan, especiall 
and the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
which are the three railways for which I speal 
“have to contend against, especially on thos 
lines of road where omnibuses and tramways, ar 
on those rivers where steamboats have been est 
blished. To make that competition more difficu 
you subject them to unjust taxation. I am w 
willing to place any new tax on locomotion, but 
am anxious to propose the remission of existin 
incumbrances ” (that applies equally to railway 
or coaches, or anybody else); “at present railway 
pay the State, or are called upon to pay, 5 pe 
cent, upon their gross receipts from passenger 
I do not propose any augmentation of this tax 
I do not mean to say that the duties are too loy 
but when the duty on stage-coaches is considerec 
I say that railways pay a great deal too mucl 
because the duties on stage-coaches have bee 
almost entirely abolished.” He then goes on t 
say what duties he proposes, and then he goe 
through a graduated scale, which is attached t 
the Act, up to 3d. for 16 people, in addition t 
which there is a licence duty of 5/., besides th 
assessed taxes on the coachman and guard. O 
railways no corresponding taxes are imposec 
I invert that, and I say that on railways it | 
proposed to put a tax of 5 per cent. upon th 
gross receipts, which is an enormous tax upo 
their profits, and no corresponding tax is impose 
upon the people competing with them. There 
fore it is useless to talk about monopoly. Tha 
is Sir Robert Peel in 1842. 

730. What you wish us to infer is, that as a 
act of justice towards other means of locomc 
tion railways were taxed, and that. the ta 
having been taken off other means of locome 
tion, the reason why railways should be taxe 
fails ?-That is my proposition. Jt is as distinc 
as language can be, not that he thinks that 
tax imposed upon railways is a good tax or 
tax which ought to be imposed anew, becaus 
he distinctly says, “{ do not propose any aug 
mentation; I do not mean to say that thes 
duties are too low, I am anxious to propose 
remission of existing incumbrances.” The whol 
spirit of his language is against the tax, but h 
says it is an act of justice to those people wh 
are being competed with by a new means of con 
veyance; that that new means of conveyance 
should be, at all events, under the same burde 
ot taxation as they are; that is the origin of th 
tax; that is the theory which has been esta 
blished and acted upon all through the piece 
Then what does Mr. Gladstone say about it i 


1863, a good many years after, and when all th 


consequences which had been foreseen abou 
railways, or a good many of them, at all events 
had arisen? He describes how the exemptio: 
came about, and all that, which has nothing t 
do with the origin of the tax; this method 
interpretation about the character of the exemp 
tion had been agreed and acted upon by al 
parties from 1844, and the result of that was tha 
in 1863, Captain Gulton having, as you re 
member, in 1855, called specific attention in hi 

Repor 
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Report to the Board of Trade to the fact that 
the assumed tax of 5 per cent. was really not 
levied, excursion trains and so on being exempt, 
Mr. Gladstone came with a budget to revise the 
taxation on locomotion. What does he say ip 
1863 in his financial statement? “ The House is 
aware that railwaysaresupposed to pay 5 percent. 
upon their passenger receipts; but in 1844 a 
sort of compact was made between the Govern- 
ment and the railway companies, and it was 
ratified by the legislation of this House, under 
which the railway companies undertook the obli- 
gation to run a certain number of trains at fares 
not exceeding 1d. per mile, upon the condition 
oft the exemption of those trains from taxation. 
It may be said that this was a covenant then 
made between them and the Government, and 
that if the exemption be discontinued they are 
released from the obligation of running the 
trains; that is, so far as regards the trains con- 
templated by the Act of 1844.” Then he goes 
on to say that the case of the exemption is peculiar, 
that it has been applied to excursion traffic; and 
then he says something as to which, with the 
greatest respect to him, having had the oppor- 
tunity of discussing this question with him many 
times, I totally disagree with him: “ In the first 
place it is wrong, unless for special and strong 
reasons, to draw a distinction between one kind 
of traffic and another” (there I quite agree with 
him), “ and so give a premium to railway com- 
panies to cultivate one kind of traffic in preference 
to another” (there I quite agree with him) ; “in 
the second place, itis not only wrong, but absurd, 
to give that particular premium in the case of what 
we term excursion traffic.” Now, if the working 
man has one necessity as strong as another, it is the 
necessity of being taken out of London, or Man- 
chester, or Liverpool, or Leeds, or any other place, 
on aSunday, and if he is to have special legislation 
for him on a weekday, he certainly should not 
lose the benefit of it on the Sunday, nor do I 
think that the railways should be taxed for 
affording to him the opportunity which is 
quite as essential to him on a Sunday as 
on a weekday, and perhaps more so on 
some grounds. Then Mr. Gladstone goes on 
to say that “The effect of this singularly 
anomalous arrangement is that, while railways 
are supposed to pay 5 per cent. on their receipts, 
they only pay between 3 and 33 per cent.; and 
in the case of some railways which deal only in a 
particular kind of traffic not much above 2 per 
cent.; and so far they may, perhaps, be thought 
to give a fair subject for complaint to competing 
interests.” Then he goes on to say: “ What we 
propose is this; to destroy the exemptions alto- 
gether and to commute the payment of 5 per 
cent., with exemptions, into a payment of 33 per 
cent. without exemptions.” Why? “ The result 
will be nearly the same; it will be slightly in 
favour of the Treasury, but we shall establish a 
sound principle instead of an unsound principle, 
and an equal state of things between rival in- 
terests.” There you have again the same idea as 
Sir Robert Peel’s; that answers two questions: 
What was the conception entertained at that time 
by the authorities as to the incidence and value 
of the tax? It was to be assessed at 34 per 
cent.; that was the practical outcome; that 
was its value as assessed under the state of 
_ things that had continued from 1844 or 1845, 
up to 1863. 
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Mr. Samuda, 


731. He did not mean to keep it at a perma- 
nent amount, did he ?—No, he says it twice over: 
“And so far they may, perhaps, be thought to 
give a fair subject for complaint to competing 
interests.” , 


Chairman. 

732. What was the condition then with regard 
to stage-coaches and other means of locomotion ? 
—In this Act he modified the duties. 

733. At the time at which he was speaking, the 
modification had not taken place ?—N Gul that 
came in 1866. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


734. When Mr. Gladstone refers to competing 
interests, what change had been made in the 
taxes upon locomotion since Sir Robert Peel’s 
time?—lI will give that presently ; I am trying 
to make out my case as to what the tax was in 
its origin; I want to explode the idea that it is 
the price of a monopoly. 


Chairman. 


735. I think that, in order to make your state- 
ment quite clear, one ought to know what, exactly 
at the time Mr. Gladstone was speaking, was the 
taxation upon those means of locomotion which 
competed with the railways?—That, I think, is 
given very clearly in the Report of the Amalga- 
mation Committee ; you heard Mr. Melvill’s ac 
count of what was stated in Captain Galton’s 
Report in 1855; he pointed out that a very con- 
siderable proportion of traffic had come under 
the exemption of third-class traffic, and, amongst 
other things, excursion trains; nothing was done 
in 1855, and nothing was done in 1857, when he 
cursorily drew attention to itagain. But in 1863 
it seems to have attracted the attention of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the object of this legislation was 
to remove what he described as the anomaly of 
including excursion trains and certain other trains 
in the exemptions. The Report of the Select 
Committee on Railway Companies Amalgama- 
tion, in 1872, says: “In process of time ex- 
cursion trains became profitable, and the com- 
panies claimed exemption from passenger tax in 
respect of them.” Then it says: “ To stop this 
abuse an Act was passed in 1863, providing that 
the exemption from duty should not extend to 
any train not running six days a week, or not 
being a market train approved as such by the 
Board of Trade, or a third-class Sunday train 
approved by the Board of Trade.” I dare say 
Mr. Rickman, or some of the Inland Revenue 
people, will tell us whether the taxes on stage- 
coaches had been modified after that time. 


| 
Mr. Bruce. 


736. I see inthe statement which you have 
handed in a passage in paragraph 2, that the tax 
on stage coaches was, previously to 1866, at the 
rate of a penny per mile per vehicle ?—Yes, Mr. 
Gladstone does advert to the fact that the reason 
for the legislation is that equality shall be maiv- 
tained in accordance with the spirit of Sir Robert 
Peel’s legislation between competing interests, 
or rival interests, as he calls them. Then Mr. 
Melvill favours us with his views. He seems 
to have been consulted at a later period by Mr. 
Lowe. At Question 97, he was asked, I think, 
by the Chairman: “ Taking it as a question of 


public convenience as against the receipts of the 
Inland 
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Inland Revenue, would it, in your opinion, be 
more convenient that the Cheap Trains Act 
should be rigidly enforced,’ or that there should 
be a 3 per cent. duty in the form which Mr. 
Gladstone proposed ?” His answer is: “I should 
be all in favour of 3 per cent., and there would 
be no obligation and no exemption; and when I 
was consulted at a later period by Mr. Lowe, I 
proposed a much more favourable mode of deal- 
ing with it; but I believe that that was not pa- 
latable.” 


Chairman. 


737. That 33 per cent. suggested by Mr. Glad- 
stone, you say, was upon the ground of equality ; 
what was the corresponding tax upon other means 
of locomotion which rendered this 33 per cent. a 
fair tax upon railways?—I apprehend that the 
tax upon ordinary means of conveyance at that 
time had not been modified ; but that it remained 
the mileage duty and the excise licence. 

738. Therefore the 33 per cent. was suggested 
by Mr. Gladstone as a tax upon locomotion by 
railway equivalent to the then existing charge 
upon other means of locomotion ?—No doubt ; 
then, to observe consistency, I now want to see 
what Mr. Lowe says, because that is very im- 
portant. Mr. Melvill said: “I will refer the 
Committee to Mr. Lowe’s financial statement in 
1870; his proposition. as I dare say the Com- 
mittee will remember, was to take 3 per cent.” 
This is what Mr. Lowe said: “I now turn to 
the subject of railways from which a considerable 
revenue, amounting to 495,000/., is derived; being 
a means of locomotion, they have some right that 
their claims should be placed in some degree on 
a level with those other interests connected with 
locomotion in whose case taxation was remitted 
last year.” There you see the idea is maintained 
successively by those three men: Sir Robert 
Peel tells you what the tax is levied for with 
reference to competing or rival interests; Mr. 
Gladstone, when he proposes to modify the state 
of things with respect to railways in 1863, tells 
you that it is to keep up the relation of equality 
between them and rival interests; Mr. Lowe, in 
1870, proposes a remission of the tax. Mr. Lowe 


said that the railways had “some right” that ‘ 


their claims should be placed on a level with 
those of other interests connected with lucomo- 
tion; if I had been: Mr. Lowe, I should have put 
it a little more strongly, and said that they have 
“every right,” and that is what I say now, that 
their claims should .be placed, not ‘‘in some 
degree,” but “in every degree on a level with 
those other interests connected with locomo- 
tion in whose case taxation was remitted last 
year.” There was a very material remission of 
taxation at that time; I believe the mileage duties 
were abolished, and a tax was imposed upon horses 
and vehicles; two yuineas, I believe, was the licence 
duty, and 10s. 6d. per horse. 
this monopoly shadow. Mr. Melvill says: “ They 
are taken off horses, but not off carriages ; omni- 
buses pay two guineas to the Inland Revenue, 
and 27. towards the police fund.” What Mr. 
Lowe, or whoever was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the year before that, did, was to do 
away with the mileage duty; to do away with 
the five-guinea licence; and to reduce the whole 
thing te a two-guinea licence and 10s. 6d. per 
horse; and a year or two. afterwards that fol- 
lowed. Now, Mr. Lowe goes on: “I cannot 


Now, then, for - 
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Chairman—continued. 


consent that they” (that is the railways) “should 
be entirely put upon the same level” (that is, 
the interest connected with locomotion, in whose 
case taxation was remitted last year), “ because 
they enjoy a certain qualified kind of monopoly.” 
That is the first time in all my experience of this 
question that I have ever heard the tax defended 
on the ground that it was the price of a mono- 
poly. Then Mr. Melvill confirms that, because, 
in a parenthesis, he says: ‘ This is the first time 
that the question of monopoly enters upon it.” 
Then Mr. Lowe continues: ‘“‘ The tax levied 
upon railways is5 per cent. on passengers; there 
being an exemption in favour of third-class pas- 
sengers, who are conveyed in trains approved of 
by the Board of Trade, running once a day, and 
stopping at every station. This is a duty which 


it 1s exceedingly difficult to collect.” (That is 


quite true.) “I find that the gross receipts from 
all the railways in England, for the year 1869, 
were a little more than 38,000,000/. This was 
divided into 23,000,000 7. for passengers, and 
15,000,000 7. for goods. Now, it: seems to me to 
be unjust in taxing railways to pick out a parti- 
cular class of traffic. I do not see why a 
tax should be put on passengers, except to 
enforce the regulations of the Board of Trade, 
and I think it would be better to tax the traffic 
asa whole. We propose, therefore, to abolish 
the 51. per cent duty and the exemption, leaving 
the Act to be enforced by the Board of Trade. 
The matter will require a good deal of considera- 
tion, for I regret to say there is also a litigation 
between the Inland Revenue Department and 
the railways as to their compliance with that Act. 
But the effect of taxing the whole gross traffic by 
railway, putting on 1 per cent., would be that I 
should receive, instead of 494,000 /7., as I do now, 
a revenue of 387,000/., being a remission of 
107,0007. This remission will, of course, act 
differently upon different railways.” And then 
it brings you down to this: “On the whole, I 
believe it would be a fair way of collecting the 
tax, and it is only just” (those are the words I 
rely upon all through) “to do something towards 
remitting the taxation on railways, and placmg 
them on a level with other locomotive interests.” 

739. There is equality again ?—That is my 
case. . 


Mr. Samuda. 


740. If you derive your case from the last part. 
of Mr. Lowe’s remarks you must get rid of the 
previous part of it where he says that you enjoy 
monopoly ; which of the two do you take ?—That 
is where Mr. Lowe for the first time in a very 
cursory way talks about “a qualified kind of 
monopoly ;” and in virtue of that talks for the first 
time of a tax as the price of the monopoly; the 
price of the monopoly not being a passenger 
duty inflicting a most unjust burden upon certain 
railways, but a tax which would operate equally 
upon all railways in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
land. 


Chairman. 


741. But that suggestion of Mr. Lowe’s was 
never carried out; and was not that in conse- 
quence of the railway companies themselves pre- 
ferring to leave things as they were to embarking 
upon ills which they knew nothing of ?—Yes; I 
took a long part in the discussion; I was one of 
the deputation to Mr. Lowe, and what we said 

was 
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Chatrman—continued. 
was'this: “No, this will not do; we do not recog- 
nise this monopoly theory at all; we have paid 
quite enough for our monopoly already, and this 
is a dangerous principle ; it would be aggravating 
the present inconvenience. We complain that 
the present tax is grossly unjust to us, andl is 


"attended with disadvantage to the public. If you 


extend it to all sorts of traffic you will find your- 


self in all sorts of difficulties. We want the 
remission of the passenger duty, and not a duty 
upon mineral and goods traffic.” Mr. Lowe said : 


_ “Tf you cannot agree amongst yourselves, we 


must go on.” Ido not think that that is consis- 


_ tent with the words in his speech that there was a 


case for removing an injustice. To neglect to 
remove a grievance is not the way to remove an 
injustice. 

742. The parties to be affected did not see the 
justice of the proposal which Mr. Lowe made ?— 
No. 

743. His sense of justice and the sense of 
justice of the railway companies were conflicting ? 
—They were; the railway companies maintained 
the argument which I try to maintain here, that 
this was a duty of a particular kind imposed for 
a particular reason, and the moment that reason 
ceased, it became an injustice. 

744. But if you take Mr. Lowe’s views, and 
take them, not in part but in whole, he seems to 


have suggested that there should be a tax upon 


railways generally, as a sort of compensation for 
the qualified or quasi-monopoly which he thought 
they enjoyed ?—Yes, and which he for the first 
time started. He said: “ Well, I think you have 
a good case practically for taking off this thing, 
because it was imposed for a particular object, 


-and now that other people are relieved, you 


ought to be relieved; but I think you people 
have become possessed of a: monopoly, for which 
you ought to pay something.” © 

745. If your views are correct as to the railway 
which you more particularly represent now, you 
deny altogether the existence of a monopoly on 
the part of railway companies ?—But is there a 
monopoly ? You may make a hundred thousand 


assertions in the most positive terms, but unless ° 


they are founded upon reason and common sense 
and evidence, they are useless. 


746. In point of fact, the railways in the metro- 
politan district, at all events, have not driven off 
the omnibuses or the steamers?—It would not be 
a monopoly if we had; a monopoly goes much 
beyond that. I heard this monopoly talked of 
the other day, and I thought I would see what it 

was; and here are three distinct interpretations 
from the authorities; I will not give you the 
Greek or the Latin, because you know that 
quite well; but here is the good English: “ The 
right to buy or sell a thing, to the exclusion 
of all others;” “the exelusive right of selling 
anything ;” “the sole power of making, dealing 
in, or selling anything.” I have told you about 


the Metropolitan District Railway, competed 


with at every point by the river steamers which 
are wholly untaxed, and which have not even 
their own road to provide or to maintain; com- 
peted with over its whole length by the omni- 


buses, which are almost wholly untaxed, and. 
_ which not only have not their own road to main- 


tain, but call upon us, the largest taxpayers in 
every parish they go through, to maintain and 
light their roads for them. 

Bano L, ANAS 
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747. Have you got the figures that you paid? 
—Yes, I think so. That being so, I ask, has the 
Metropolitan District Railway a monopoly ? 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


748. Your remarks only apply, of course, to 
the Metropolitan District Railway ?—Clearly to 
any railway. | 


Mr. Samuda. 


749. Does the Metropolitan District Railway 
represent the whole of the railways in the king- 
dom ?—No, not in the least. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


750. Are there no towns in England served by 
only one line of railway ?—Very few. 

751. Have you never heard complaints made 
of the high rates charged by companies to such 
towns ?—Of course. 


Mr. Samuda. 


752. You do not, I suppose, wish us to accept 
unconditionally the statement that railways pos- 
sess no exclusive right ?—I am here to represent 
the particular case of my railway. I shall have 
to represent another case presently, that of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
which I shall make quite as strong, on the ground 
of no monopoly, as the case of the Metropolitan 
District Railway. However, there it is. 


Chairman. 


753. Those are your views?—Those are my 
views, and those are the facts; and that is our 
grievance as regards the District Railway, that 
we are enormously taxed in the face of com- 
petitors who are wholly untaxed. 

754, Will you now proceed with the Paper 
which you have put before the Committee ?— 
This Paper puts into shape the effect of the in- 
equalities of the law as between these particular 
railway companies, and it will apply equally 
strongly to the Metropolitan Company and some 
others as to the Metropolitan District Company. 
I have worked out the origin of the duty, and the 
remarkable unanimity of feeling which is ex- 
pressed in these nats ie as to modifying it and 
continuing it from time to time. ‘The tax upon 
stage-coaches was, previously to 1866, at the rate 
of 1d. per mile per vehicle ” (I want to see, of 
course, what is the effect of the remission. of 
taxation on my competitors, the omnibuses), 
“ equal to a charge of 94 /. 18 s. per omnibus per 
annum; the tax was afterwards reduced to 3d: 
per mile; and, in 1870, the mileage tax was 
entirely abolished, and a tax on horses substi- 
tuted. In 1875, the duty on horses was totally 
repealed. The only revenue duty to which the 
London carriers of passengers by road are now 


subject is, for each omnibus, a licence charge of ' 


2/. 2s. per annum. ‘The river steamers, which 
compete with the District Railway even more. 
severely than the omnibuses, are wholly untaxed. 
Whilst thus the competitive means for the con- 
veyance of passengers in London in the case of 
steamboats are wholly free, and in the cases of 
omnibuses and tramways almost free from taxa- 
tion, the duty upon the passenger receipts of the. 
Metropolitan District Railway continues to be 
exacted with ever increasing severity. The 
Metropolitan District Railway Company was 
promoted and constructed when mileage and 
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Chairman—continued. 


licence duties were levied upon competitive omni- 
bus traffic, and a capital of nearly six millions 
has been expended by the company in the reason- 
able belief that there would be equality of taxa- 
tion between them and their competitors.” 

755. Why do you insert the words that you 
believed, “ that there would be equality of taxa- 
tion between them and their competitors” ?-- 
Because you have had over a series of years 10 
consider the effect of the taxation upon the re- 
ceipts ; and because it has been so clearly ascer- 
tained that it was in order that the railway com- 
panies should not enjoy an exemption from the 
taxation imposed upon other vehicles and convey- 
ances, that the duty was submitted to and ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. 


Mr. Samuda. 


756. But when you made your railway were 
not the same means of locomotion in existence, 
and in operation against you ?—They were. 

757. And one of those two means, at any rate, 
was wholly untaxed ?—Yes, the river steamers. 

758. Then you entered upon the field with the 
knowledge that the river steamers were untaxed? 
—No doubt we did; but we entered upon the 
field with the knowledge that the omnibuses were 
very heavily taxed. I will come to that steam- 
boat matter presently, because that involves a little 
qualification, and I shall have toillustrate the great 
hardship upon the railway companies involved 
in their obligation to the public as against the 
obligation on the river steamer companies, who 
can take off their boats when it does not pay to 
run them. “In the case of the London General 
Omnibus Company for the year 1875, the 
remission of mileage duty (as levied up to 1866) 
amounted to about 48,000/.; this large remission 
is equal to a dividend of 8/. per cent. upon their 
entire capital, the General Omnibus Company 
having in fact paid a dividend of 97. per cent. 
free of income tax for the year 1875.” Then we 
bring forward the way in which two competitors 
for an article are loaded with taxation of all 
kinds. “In addition to passenger duty, the 
District Railway Company have to pay a 
large sum annually for local rates (from which 


their competitors are also almost exempt), ’ 


including the maintenance and lighting of public 
roads which the railway company do not use or 
damage, but which are much injured and usea 
free of all toll by their competitors.”. When our 
railway was designed, there were such things as 
tolls on all the roads in and out of London, and 
those tolls were borne by the particular vehicles 
using the roads. Those tolls have been abolished 
and thrown upon the ratepayers. We, amongst 
other things, are almost the largest ratepayers in 
the parishes through which those very omnibuses 
ply. The burden has been transferred from their 
‘shoulders to ours. ‘ In the year 1875 the Dis- 
trict Railway Company paid for local rates 
4,663 1., or equal to 1 2. 15 s. 10d. per cent. of the 
gross receipts. The London General -Omnibus 
Company paid for local rates 2,652 /., or equal to 
9s. 10d. per cent. of the gross receipts.” That 
shows the inequality of the local rating of the 
two. Then we say that if this working men’s 
question is to be considered at all, “ The 
District Railway is essentially a working man’s 
lime. They convey underground, upon a road 
constructed and maintained at their own cost, the 
same description of traffic which their untaxed 


- this is from being the case.” 
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competitors, the omnibuses, carry above ground, 
on roads constructed and maintained by the 
public. The railway company contend that they 
should be placed, at least, on an equality in re- 
gard to exemption from taxation with competi- 
tors, enjoying, as the omnibuses and steamboats 
do, so great an advantage asa free road.” Then 
I see how the actual figures taken together 
operate upon the two people who have to do this 
service. “‘A glance at the operations for the 
year 1875 of the District Company, and the Om- 
nibus Company, side by side, will show how far 
Now then, what is 
the service which we render to the public, what 
is the price we get for the service, and what is the 
relative load of taxation which we have to bear? 
Those are three fair things to look at, one by the 
side of the other. We carried 27,320,754 pas- 
sengers, and we received 260,353 7. The» gross 
receipt per head was equal to 2:28 pence, and a 
very small decimal becomes of enormous impor- 
tance on the profit and loss account (I call your 
particular attention to that), when you come to 
deal with millions of people. 


Mr. Samuda. 


759. That means 2:28d. on each passenger, 
no matter what distance he travels?—Yes. Now 
what was the load laid upon us by taxation and 
by the ‘necessity of providing our own road? 
Passenger duty, 10,610J.; local rates, 4,663 2. ; 
maintenance of road,.12,3611.; total, 27,634 7. 
Therefore, the gross receipt per head is reduced 
by these charges to 2°05 d., which is the money 
we have to deal with. The General Omnibus 
Company carried 49,720,038 passengers (of course 
their area of service is very great, and when you 
put the Metropolitan figures to ours, you will 
see what an enormous additional service we 
render to the public, as compared with the omni- 
buses). Their receipts were 537,0001.; pay- 
ments for licences, 1,268/.; local rates, 2,652 7. ; 
maintenance of public roads, nil; total, 3,920 7. 
for taxation and road, as against 27,6341. for 
nearly double the number of passengers, and 
about double the income. These are the receipts 
per head; gross 2°60 d., ours being 2°28 d., so that 
they get ‘32 d. on the average more out of each 
passenger than we get; and that is accounted 
for by the fact of their fare being 2d. for any 
distance, no matter how small. The net receipt 
is 257d, That is-very important if you come to 
consider the profit and loss account; and I am 
obliged to say that railway companies think that 
they have some claim to a little profit. If the 
railways had been made, and if the companies 
were bound to carry on this business without the 
slightest reference to profit, some of the theories 
which are broached might hold water ; but it is 
fair that they should be encouraged to get a 
reasonable profit, and the whole of the legislation 
connected with railways has been based upon the 
theory that they were entitled to a reasonable 
profit. 


Mr. Macdonald. 

760. Do ‘you ask the State to afford them 
profit ?—No, I ask the public: “ Thus the omni- 
bus company receive, to begin with, an average 
fare higher by 14 per cent. than the fare received 
by the railway company ; and whilst the omnibus 
fare remains almost unaffected by taxation, that 
of the railway is reduced until it is 26 per cent., 

or 
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or 0°53 of a penny lower than their competitors, 
a fraction representing over 60,000 /. per annum 
of gross income to the railway company.” Here 
is another way of stating it: “ The amount paid 
by the railway company in 1875 for passenger 
duty, local rates, and for the maintenance of their 
own road, was equal to 107. 12 s. 3 d. out of each 
1002 of gross receipts from passengers; whilst 
the omnibus company, having no road to main- 
tain, no passenger duty to pay, and being but 
lightly assessed to the local rates, paid only 
14s. 7 d. for each 100/. of gross receipts.” There 
is something about dividend in this Paper. I 
should like, at this point, to call attention to the 
consequence of this sort of thmg. The omnibus 
company, as I have explained, in 1875 paid 9 J. 
per cent. free of income tax. The river steam- 
boat companies, which I know something 
about, have latterly amalgamated; all the 
interests on the river have been united in 
one company, anf it is called the London 
Steamboat Company. ‘The red line on this 
map shows the ground which they cover. I 
have got to meet them as the District all about 
London, and when I get down the river I have 
got to meet them as London, Chatham, and 
Dover. They go to Gravesend, and down to 
Sheerness, and to a great many places, and to the 
East Coast; and the General Steam Navigation 
Company go to the Kent coast. What is their 
position? They are wholly untaxed; they are 
not, like us, subject to an obligation to keep their 
railway open all the year round, day and night, 
practically, and in all weathers, because when it 
suits them they take their boats off. They paid 
in their first year 10 per cent. The Company 
was incorporated on the 3rd March last, and they 
have 38 steamboats; they work a long way down 
the river, and they pay 10 per cent. 


Mr. Samuda. 


761. That is a very short period to refer to; 
many of those companies have broken up alto- 
gether, I believe, since they were established ?— 
Have they? Now, unhappily for us, this is our 
case: “ The District Railway Company have 
not since the opening of the railway been able to 
pay even the smallest dividend” (not one single 


penny) “upon their ordinary stock” (which is . 


2,250,000 1.., “ while, on their preference stock 
of 1,500,000 7., the whole sum paid during four 
and a half years has been only 71,250/., equal to 
an average dividend of 17. 1s. 1d. per cent. per 
annum ; while the amount of duty paid has been 
34,836 /., equal to an average dividend of 10s. 3d. 
per cent. per annum on the same amount of 
preference capital. The duty has been equal to 
an income tax of over 6s. 6d. on every LJ. of 
dividend earned.” 


762. Unfortunately for you, if you had had no 
duty to pay you would still have had no dividend 
on your ordinary stock ?—We should have had 
34,836 J. towards it. It shows the enormous way 
in which we, as participators in a public service, 
suffer. 

763. It is reasonable to put it in that way, 
that you would have been that amount better off? 
—Ilf you admit that it is reasonable I am satisfied. 
Now this raises another thing, I was almost going 
to say, the iniquity of the tax, but I suppose L 
must not use strong language; but one of the 

evils of the tax is the inequality of its application. 
* 10.91. og 
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Mr. Samuda—continied. 
In some railways it would be possible to add th® 


duty to the fare, and, therefore, make the publi® 
pay it. If Parliament has recognised the righ’ 


to do that, it is a legitimate thing to do where | 


you can. 

764. I presume it is always done where you 
can ?—No, it is not indeed; and I will explain 
the reason why. In the case of the Metropolitan 
District line this cannot be done to any appreci- 
able extent. We did it on the season-ticket 
holders, because they were carried at a very low 
rate, and it was an easy thing to do, because you 
can collect it in one sum; but on a penny or a 
twopenny ticket what factor are you to deal with? 
Now I am going to touch very tender ground. 
This rather points at Mr. Lowe, but I must 
guard it by saying that I myself deprecate in 
the strongest manner the idea of extending a tax 
to the conveyance of coals, or minerals, or any- 
thing of that sort. I cannot conceive any such 
step of retrogression finding even a moment’s 
favour in the mind of anv man of business. 
Many railways derive their chief profit from the 
conveyance of goods and minerals upon which 
there is no tax whatever. In the case of the 
District Company, the receipts are derived 
entirely from omnibus traffic, which is competed 
for all along the line, and the whole of that is 
liable to duty. Then our railway ccest three- 
quarters of a million a mile. 


Chairman. 


765. That is more than was expected ?—It is 
rather more than was expected, but it is less than 
the Metropolitan; but there it is. I have put in 
this Paper, a Table showing three methods of 
stating this thing. There are the gross receipts, 
including goods; that is upon the theory that a 
railway is a monopoly ; if su, it ought to be taxed 
upon some intelligible principle. That was Mr. 
Lowe’s theory, that they ought to be taxed upon 
gross receipts. Then there are the passenger 
receipts; and I should like very much to urge 
upon the Members of the Committee, as affecting 
my case, the effect upon the profit. If it is a 
reasonable and legitimate thing that a railway 
company, in return for its enormous risks, should 
have a reasonable profit, let us see the effect of 
this duty upon the profit. In our own case, upon 
the total income of the company, including rents 
and charges, the duty was equivalent to 3°89 per 
cent.; upon the passenger receipts it was equiva- 
lent to 4°08 per cent., and on the net revenue 
balance it was 7:40 per cent. Then, unfortu- 
nately, 1 am sorry to say that I represent the 
next company, who seem to have suffered 
severely, namely, the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company; they, like the District Com- 
pany, are ill able to bear it, and, somewhat on a 

arallel with other sufferers in the world, being 
least able to bear it, they have the heaviest load 
to carry; it was 2°65 per cent. on the gross 
receipts, on the passenger receipts 4°28 per cent., 
and on the net revenue balance 6:4] per cent. ; 
those are the actual figures that the duty came to 
last year. On the Metropolitan it comes to 2°75 
per cent. on the passenger receipts, and 3-9 per 


cent. on the net revenue balance. And so you 


go down that Table. The London and North 
Western Company seem to have paid pretty 
heavily, but they pay because they put it on 
everywhere, or at a great many places, I under- 
stand. Therefore it is merely giving back with 
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- one hand what they take with the other. 
_ you find that the biggest people get off the 
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Chairman—continued. 
But 


easiest. 
Mr. Samuda. 

766. But that is because they carry so much 
goods, is it not ?—People who have the largest 
net profit pay the least. 

767. But that is because they happen to derive 
it from a different source?—Exactly. That 
seems to justify the statement that this “duty 
tax presses most unequully upon the poor lines, 
as it is levied upon gross receipts and not upon 
profits.” 

Chairman. 


768. One may imagine that this was present 
to Mr. Lowe’s mind when he made that sugges- 
tion in 1870, but, as I understand, you and others 
would not at all recognise the principle of goods 
being taxed ?—-No, I should be sorry to recog- 
niseit now. However, that is what it would be. 
Taking the passenger receipts you will see great 


anomalies there, and I cannot understand how 


they arise; but there they are. 

769. How do you account for the fact of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany being apparently so favoured as it is ?—I 
should think, upon the surface, that they probably 
afford a much smaller amount of passenger 
accommodation than some of the other railways, 
and probably stop at every station; and, having 
a particular population to carry, conform more 
fully ; or perhaps the arrangements of the Board 
of Inland Revenue in their case have been more 
favourable ; they have tried a great variety of 
ways to make this workable. 


Mr. Samuda. 


770. But no matter if they do stop at every 
station, they can only get one train a day ex- 


-empted?—The law is, that every train which 


conforms to these conditions is exempted ; that is 
the effect of the judgment. The Judges went a 
good deal further in that particular than the 
Inland Revenue did. That rather bears out my 
view that there were two things intended: first 
of allan obligation of a minimum character, and 
the other a premium or inducement to do a cer- 
tain thing. I should like to add something with 
regard to the view entertained by the authorities 
as to this particular traffic on the Metropolitan 
District Railway. Mr. Melvill was kind enough 
to deal with it, and Sir Stafford Northcote has 
done the same thing. One honourable and learned 
Member put this question to Mr. Melvill (No. 
400), and this rather bears upon the question put 
by the honourable Member as to whether the 
case of the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany was the case of all railways, or of most rail- 
ways: “ I think your general impression, subject 
to the question of exemption, is in favour of the 
retention of the power of taxing.” Mr. Melvill 
was very distinct, whatever his opinion might be 
about the tax, that he would be against the tax 
if the question were put to him again as to the 
policy of such a tax; but he thought the tax 
might be retained in order that there might be 
an exemption, so that, through the exemption, 
certain services might be rendered, and certain 
things done which are not now done. He is 
against the tax on principle; he merely looks 
upon it as a meaus of enforcing, through exemp- 
tion from taxation, the exercise of certain duties 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 


which are not now done. That was the gene 
view. Then he is asked, at Question 40 
“In coming to that conclusion have you at : 
entertained in your mind the question of t 
competition with railways of other classes 
traffic?” And he says: “ I donot think they a 
affected by much competition for passeng 
traffic.” Then the Question 402 is, “* Not intl 
case of suburban traffic?” To which Mr. Melv: 
replies: “ That is exceptional; I am dealir 
with the thing generally; exceptionally, vei 
likely it is so; for instance, in the case of 4] 
Metropolitan Railway, and I am ready to adm 
that the Metropolitan Railway is in an exce, 
tional position.” And then the next Question i 
** And railways situated similarly to the Metr 
politan Railway ?” And the answer to that i: 
“ Yes; I merely take that as an illustration 
Then he is a little inconsistent in his idea abon 
not abolishing the tax inorder, through the ta 
and exemption from the tax, to have a machine 
for controlling the companies ; because he is vet 
strong indeed upon what their self-interest wou 
dictate to them to do. Sir Harcourt Johnstor 
asked him, at Question 406: “ Should you hay 
any fear of the public being unprotected ?” An 
Mr. Melvill answers: “ I think not; because 
think the self-interest of the companies, which : 
great, would tend in the same way to the benef 
of the public.” ) 


_ Chairman. 


771. The evidence which you have given wit 
reference to the Metropolitan District Compan 
would apply to a considerable extent to all subur 
ban lines connected with the metropolis an 
large cities and towns in England, would it not 
—It applies enormously to the North Londor 
the Metropolitan, the Great Hastern, the Londor 
Chatham, and Dover, and the South Easter 
Companies. 

772. When you say that this is the Metre 
politan District case, although you come her 
more particularly representing the Metropolita: 
District Company, the evidence which you giv 
applies as well to other lines connected with th 
metropolis ?—It applies to any lines affecter 
seriously by the competition of other carrier 
whether by road or water. 

773. But those lines which I have mentione 
and other lines, for instance, in the neighbour 
hood of Liverpool and Manchester, are all subject 
are they not, to a certain amount of competition 
—Yes; every railway serving a large town tha 
has a large urban or suburban traffic has th 
same case as we have. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


774, There are no conditions precisely analo 
gous, I think ?—Perhaps not, absolutely; I d 
not know that the accommodation of the publi 
by railways has been carried to the same exten’ 
in any other place as it hasin London. A gene 
ral deputation went to the present Chancellor o 
the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, on thi 
grievance in 1874. He is inclined to look upor 
the Metropolitan system as somewhat exceptional 
He says: “ With regard to the great question 0 
the tax upon locomotion generally, I think I car 
only be expected to say that it is one of those 
points which must engage the attention of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he is consider 
ing the mode in which the Budget of the year 1 
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to be arranged; for of course the duty of a 
Government when they have to arrange a Budget 
is to take into consideration the whole range of 
questions connected with finance that are of im- 
portance; to give due weight and importance to 
each question; and to endeavour as far as pos- 
sible to adjust the claims of different interests of 
the community. Nobody can doubt that, taking 
the question of locomotion by itself, it is one of 
national importance that locomotion should be 
made as free as possible. Nobody can doubt that 
a very large proportion of the progress of the last 
30 or 40 years has teen due to the enormous 
development of the facilities for locomotion which 
have been given by the railway system; and, 
therefore nobody can doubt that it is for the 
interests of the public, speaking in general terms, 


that any burden upon that system should be as | 


far as possible, and consistently with other claims, 
taken off or reduced.” 


Chairman. 


775. Do you believe that if that alteration or 
remission of the passenger duty which you have 
been suggesting were made the public would be 
gainers ?—I am quite sure that they would. 

776. And that the benefit would not be con- 
fined to the railway shareholders and proprietors? 
— No; the public would be benefited in the 
positive return to their pockets of a large sum of 
money which is now taken out of them, and they 
would be benefited in a great number of ways of 
equal value, not quite in coin, but in accommo- 
dation. Itisa very bad thing for the country 
that a traffic manager in dealing with a time 
bill should be tied up with all these restrictions. 
Taking a train running between two particular 
points, it might be a very great convenience. 
if I run this train quickly it serves 999 people in 
the week between two or three fixed points; 
intervening there are some other points where 
the odd man in the thousand goes; if I am to 
accommodate that man, I impose an inconvenience 
upon 999 others; if I do not accommodate him 
I lose a sovereign on that train in duty; those 
are the alternatives. They do not always pre- 
vail, but they do very often. One desires to 
speak with the greatest respect, of course, in 
these matters, but I think that the railway com- 
panies are not at all open to what 1 hear sug- 
gested; that is to say, that they have gone on 
extending accommodation, and running more 
workmen’s trains, and giving more facilities with 
their eyes open under this law, and that they 
have done that because it has been their abso- 
lute interest. I can only say that, so far as 
I am concerned, that is quite a fallacious state- 
ment. I have believed for several years that 
the injustice of the continuance of this passenger 
tax would be recognised by Parliament. I have 
been alive to the enormous inconvenience which 
would be imposed upon the working people hy 
restricting the facilities which have been given 
to them. I know hundreds of working men who 

have been induced, in consequence of the 
facilities which we have afforded, to remove their 
families, and to commit themselves to houses 
in the country, and there they are; believing, 
as I do believe, that we shall get an entire re- 
mission of this duty, or, at all events, a consider- 
able modification of it,(I go for an entire remission, 
because I believe it is just), I have gone on 
for years saying, “ Am I to put an end to a state 
0.91, AS 
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' pretty much the same story. 
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of things that we have created, and to withdraw 
the facilities to recoup myself, or am I to wait 
for a year or two in order that representations 
may be made to Parliament, and that Parliament 
may be induced to do justice?” I have no notion 
that the fact of my having exhibited that for- 
bearance, and gone on losing money in the hope 
that Parliament would take a favourable view, 
would subject me to the answer: “ You have done 
these things, but you have done them for your 
own interest: why-do you come here and ask for 
a remission of taxation, when you have accepted 
obligations which were not imposed upon you?” 
That is how the public would gain the benefit, 
and it is perfectly certain that if the result of 
the effort which we are making, and which we 
think we are fairly making, to have this matter 
reconsidered is unfavourable; if we are left 
under the present burden, or what the present 


burden may become, because ‘it is really 5 per 


cent. upon all our receipts, in order to do justice 
to all alike, the Inland Revenue Department 
must impose upon all alike a charge, and the duty 
in every case where the law is not strictly ob- 
served, and in our case it will involve a payment 
of 5 per cent. If I am subject to that payment 
of between 10,000 Z. and 12,000 /. a year, I must 
at once proceed to see how I can get the money. 
I shall get it out of the public in some shape or 
another; I cannot get it in money, but I must 
get it in some other shape. Is that a state of 
things in the public interest? That ismy answer 
to all these assertions. 

777. You have a word or two to say about the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, I think? 
—Yes; and there I intend to avail myself of the 
use of a map which speaks through the eye; the 
red line shows the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, and the manner in which the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway is affected by the 
trams and omnibuses. The parti-coloured lines 
represent the chief highways south of the river, 
all concentrating to London Bridge in one di- 
rection, and to Victoria in another, and to Black- 
friars. Those are the lines of omnibuses from 
Blackheath, Greenwich, Peckham, and Dulwich; 
in all these districts we are in active competition 
with omnibuses, which in like manner fix our 
rates. 


Mr. Samuda. 


778. For the suburban portion?—Yes. Then 
we come to the river, and there this map tells 
The dotted brown 
line indicates the stations of the steamers; 
there are Sheerness and Gravesend steamers; 
but the ones which compete with us most severely 
are the Ramsgate and Margate steamers. The 
South Eastern Company have a very strong case 
here, because they are on the river, and the 
whole of the traffic to Greenwich and Woolwich, 
and the whole way down as far as Gravesend is 
affected. You may say that the Chatham and 
Dover are too far off to be affected; but that is 
not so, because the steamboat fixes the fare to 
Gravesend and Gravesend fixes the fare to those 
points on our line; so that, although we are 
some considerable distance from the river, the 
fares all the way from London are affected by 
the river competition because they fix the fare 
for the South Eastern, and the South Eastern 
fix our fare. Then, with respect to Ramsgate 
and Margate, we carry a very large amount of 
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excursion traffic in the summer time. I think 
last year we carried about 150,000 people, and 
we carried them at a rate considerably under a 
penny amile. When a man goes to Ramsgate 
or Margate he does not particularly want to be- 
gin his journey at Victoria or Ludgate Hill and 
stop at 30 or 40 stations all the way to Rams- 
gate and Margate; he wants to go quickly. 
The penalty which'we pay for carrying him at 
express speed is the payment of the duty at 5 per 
cent. : 

779. On the one hand you pay that, and on the 
other hand you get him as a passenger ?—Yes; the 
steamboats to Ramsgate and Margate, which 
carried last year about 80,000 passengers, carry 
at about the same fares. They fix our fares for 
that traffic and they pay nothing. That is 
another illustration of the manner in which the 
injustice applies. 

~ Chairman. 

780. It is open to this observation surely: 
that at the time the railways were made to Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate, and all those places, the 
railway companies knew that they were liable 
to the competition of these steamers, and that the 
steamers did not pay any tax ?—Of course the 
case is not quite so strong there, but the general 
principle remains the same as regards the in- 
equality under which we carry on the competition. 
Is it in the interests of the public to have com- 
petitive means of conveyance? ‘The figures 
answer that question in the affirmative, because 
the steamers carried many more passengers than 
they did before there was a railway, and we carry 
a great many more than the steamers. go, 
the competition has increased the convenience. 
Are we to be weighted against our competitors ? 
Ts that just? We onthe London, Chatham, and 
Dover have this curious case: a train must leave 
Victoria to get to Herne Hill, a common point 
‘on the south, and a limb of the same train must 
leave Holborn or Moorgate-street to get to the 
same point. Those two portions of a train are 
joined together at Herne Hill, and then they 
proceed on their journey. Now, these lines are 
Metropolitan lines, with a great number of sta- 
tions upon them, and served by a totally different 
service of trains from the main line trains. But 
the Inland Revenue Department say this: “If 
your train from Herne Hill to Chatham, or to 
Maidstone, or to Ramsgate, conforms in every 
particular with the law; if you run third-class 
carriages, if you stop at every station, if you 
charge under 1d. a mile, nevertheless, because 
you do not stop at every intermediate station 
between Ludgate Hill and Herne Hill on the 
one hand, and Victoria and Herne Hill on the 
other, you lose the benefit of your duty over the 
whole line.” 

781. That is the North London case, is it not? 
—It is the North London case, only it is a much 
worse case, because we have beyond Herne: Hill 
practically 100 miles; 75 miles to Ramsgate, and 
somewhat less to Dover and our branches, and 
we lose the benefit of the exemption because we 
do not subject people going down by the main 
line to the inconvenience of stopping at all the 
intermediate stations, those stations being served 
by an entirely different service of trains. 


Mr. Samuda. 


782. You would use that as an argument, 
would you not, more for a commutation of the 
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duty than for the total abolition of it ?—I shou 
use that as an argument for enlarging the diser 
tion of the Board of Trade. 

783. I understand your argument to be tha 
if you had your tax collected on a more favou 
able or different basis, even though there was 1 
difference of amount in the whole, you could gi 
the public greater accommodation ?—We cou 
give them much greater accommodation. 

784. And I think I gathered that this wou 
be the benefit that the public would deriv 
because it would be impossible to fix your far 
with reference to the duty ?—In a good mar 
cases it would be impossible, but in many cas 
it would be quite possible. When this matter 
once thoroughly settled, if the duty is to be co: 
tinued, we shall apply our ingenuity to see ho 
the public are to pay it. 

785. Do you not apply your ingenuity now ° 
see how you can get the’ greatest sum of mon« 
out of the public?-We do not, indeed. W 
have not attempted to meet’ this enormous ii 
crease of duty under the new law, though son 
companies have. 

786. Probably they have not been as wise 
you have ?—I do not know. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


787. You have been limited by competition, 
course ?>—At some points we have, but there a 
many places where we could exact the duty. 


“Mr. Bruce. 


788. That difficulty which you mentioned ju 
now about the through trains did not arise, 
think, under the interpretation of the law th: 
was acted upon for so many years previously + 
the late decision ?—No, I cannot illustrate th: 
better than by this very case of the Ramsgai 
and Margate traffic, and you will see how ver 
hard it is upon us there. We were taxed la 
year upon 43,493 /. of traffic from London to th 
Kent Coast, chiefly to Ramsgate and Margat 
and we paid 2,251 /., the steamers having carrie 
82,000 people free of tax. That is number on 
Number two is this: Under the old interpret: 
tion the Board of Trade recognised that it we 
in the interest of the public, in accordance wit 
that report, to allow those trains to run all th 
way from Herne Hill to Faversham, and all th 
way from Faversham to Ramsgate and Margat« 
without stopping at any intermediate place, an 
for years we were entirely exempt upon ths 
traffic. The new interpretation involves th 
necessity of paying, unless you stop the train a 
every station. ; 

789. I suppose your interpretation of the Ac 
previously to this decision, was that the Act itse! 
compelled you to carry passengers at 1 d. a mil 
and to run one train stopping at every station 
but that very train that you ran at the same rat 
of fare which was not a stopping train, was a 
additional advantage to the third-class passenge: 
and was therefore entitled to the remission a 
well as much as the original Parliamentary train 
was not that the interpretation upon which th 
companies acted in that matter ?—That was th 
interpretation which was acted upon for 23 or 2. 
years without any question, and I contend th 
it was the intention of Parliament. 


Chairman. 


790. Referring to the resolution with whic! 


you started ?—Yes. 
791. I 
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791. It was not unreasonable, I presume, to 
suppose that even the third-class passengers might 
be very much benefited by having time in hand 
not spent upon stopping at all the stations?—I 
cannot conceive anything more likely to defeat 
the real intention of Parliament than to impose 
upon those people the necessity of stopping. We 
have got a village which has been started by 
effort, partly philanthropic and partly business, 
at Sydenham for workmen. We take those 
men down by some trains which run, only 
stopping once, between London and Sydenham 
when they are going home at night. It is very 
hard to impose upon us the obligation to pay the 
duty or to stop those men at every station. That 
is not what Parliament meant when they said 
that the Board of Trade were to have a discre- 
tionary power of dispensing and of allowing 
alternate arrangements which should appear to 
be better calculated to promote the public con- 
venieuce on any particular railway. It is this 
technical narrowing of the spirit of the Act of 
Parliament which has led to this mischief, always 
apart from the general principle of the iniquity 
of the tax. ' 


Mr. Bruce. 


792. The Board of Trade always met you with 
liberality and fairness in that matter, did they 
not?——-The Board of Trade attached very great 
importance to this minimum requirement. The 
arguments uséd here by Mr. Melvill, and adduced 
by Lord Cairns in his judgment, pointed to this, 
that the Board of Trade, if they had a discre- 
tionary power of abolishing the stoppage, would 
be defeating the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment; but they have no power at all of abolishing 
the stoppage in respect to the minimum of one 
train. How that could have escaped Lord 
Cairns I cannot conceive. The obligation upon 


the Board of Trade was to insist upon one train; _ 


and therefore to assume that by extending the 
facilities to other trains could be defeating the 
object of the Act of Parliament, seems to be a 
little absurd. 


Mr. da: 


793. That was the view, I think, of Lord 
- Chelmsford ?—It was. 


Mr. Bruce. 


794, I think there were very great differences 
of opinion between the noble Lords in their 
judgments, and the reasons that they gave for 
their judgments ?—-Upon this essential principle 
of the stoppage of the trains the Judges gave one 
reason why it should be against the companies, 
and a very odd reason, which was this: that the 
exemption to stop could only be interpreted to 
mean an exemption to stop a train at stations 
which were in the nature of private stations, 
erections upon gentlemen’s property. I took the 
trouble to try to ascertain whether at the time 
this Report was written there were any such 
things, and I could not find that there were more 
than two in all England. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the knowledge was present to the 
minds of this Committee that there were any 
such stations. ‘That was the reason given by the 
Judges. Then, when they went up to appeal, 
Lord Cairns held that, if the Board of Trade had 
the power to dispense with the stopping, it would 
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defeat the intention of Parliament; but he seems 
to have forgotten that the intention of Parlia- 
ment is that a minimum of one train shall comply 
with certain conditions. Mr. Farrer, or rather 
the Board of Trade, in their own case, stated that 
they looked upon the other trains as additional 
accommodation rendered by the railway com- 
panies in their own interests, and in the interests 
of the public; and having insisted, as they did 
insist in every case, that there should be at least 
one train conforming to the condition of stopping 
at every station, they gave the exemption in the 
case of other trains which were in the nature of 
additional trains. That is the whole thing. That 
is how the thing arose, and that is how it went 
on for years; and itis only by this straining of a 
strictly technical legal interpretation of some 
words imported into the thing that it arises 
now, 


Mr. Samuda. 


795. They do rely upon the words in the Act? 
—Yes. 


Mr. Bruce. 


796. Is it not the case that in a good many of 
the English railways (you know them all very 
well) a perfectly literal compliance with the Act 
would be a practical impossibility ?—I have no 
hesitation in saying that upon the Metropolitan 
District Railway it would be perfectly impossible 
to comply literally with it. 

797. ‘lake such a case as this: on the London 
and North Western Railway, for instance, if 
they were to start a train from Euston to run 
through to Carlisle, stopping at every station, 
and that was the only train for the cheap fares, 
it would be practically useless, would it not, be- 
cause they would take about two days to get 
there ?—First of all, you would never get there. 
The traffic under this encouragement has grown 
enormously. The railway companies believed 
that they were serving both their own interests 
and the interests of the public by the interpreta- 
tion put upon this resolution, and the Board of 
Trade concurred in it for a number of years. I 
believe Mr. Gladstone said that, at the time this 
Act was passed it was never contemplated that 
when a Liverpool sailor came into the Thames 
and was discharged from his ship he was to go 
posting off down to Liverpool by a cheap train to 
get another ship ; but that is the state of things 
which has arisen. The very thing which political 
economists are always crying out for, namely, the 
means of moving the working classes from points 
where they are not wanted to points where they 
are wanted, has been carried out, by means of 
these exemptions; and now you are’ going to 
stop them. We are only bound to carry in a 
train as many people as there is reasonable con- 
venience for; having created a necessity by con- 
cessions of this sort for three trains, we have got 
people enough to carry for three trains. Are 
we, under a more strict interpretation of the 
law, and loooking after our own interests to 
say, “ Very well, we will run one train.” What 
is to become of those people? And so it is on 
the London and North Western Railway, and 
so it is everywhere. It would be imprac- 
ticable as a mechanical thing, and it would be 
intolerable on these people as a matter of con- 
venience. 


I 798. The 
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Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


798. The public have shown how little the 
technicality serves them by using those trains 
which stop perhaps three or four times in 100 
miles, have they not?— Yes. | 

Mr. Bruce. 


799. Ipresume that the discretion given to the 
Board of Trade, in your opinion, was to enable 
them to deal with these changing circumstances? 
—Yes, there is no doubt about it. There is no 
doubt whatever that the Board of Trade were 
intended to have a discretion to consider the effect 
of these things in the interest of the public. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


800. With reference to the assertion which 
you very positively made, and which you very 


forcibly illustrated, that it was a mere chimera to 


suppose that there was such a thing as railway 
monopoly, I asked you whether there were not 
towns which had only one line running to them, 
and whether you had ever heard of complaints 
being made, and I understood you to say that 
you never heard of such a thing ?— No, I think 
what I really said was that, of course, there would 
be complaints. 

801. But I understood you to say that there 
were very few towns which had only one line 
running to them ?—TI think very few important 
towns. 

802. Do you agree with this view, that the 
railway companies in this country are becoming 
fewer and fewer from the process of absorption 
and amalgamation ?—I do. 

803. And that the possible result before a 
great many years are over, may be that we may 
come to very few companies ?—I think that that 


- will arise. 


804. And that ultimately it is possible that 
there might be one vast company ?—When the 
State takes them, perhaps. 

_ 805. I mean before the State takes them ?— 
I do not think you will have one company. 

806. Do you agree with Captain Tyler when 
he says that the time will come when there will 
be very few companies left in the country ; and 
that the fewer the companies, the more equal 


they are, and the less prospect any one company. 


has of getting any further advantage over the 
others, the more readily will they all combine 
and become one large monopoly? The whole 
of your argument has been that there is no such 
thing as a railway monopoly, and that the tax 
has never been imposed with that idea ?—Yes. 

807. Do you agree with Captain Tyler that 
whatever may have been the state of things in 
the past, we are now going through a state of 
things, and coming to a state of things when 
that monopoly may exist ?—No; I do not agree 
with that as a consequence; | believe that great 
interests both of the public and of the railway 
shareholders may be served by a combination of 
machinery for effecting the service of the country 
more efficiently under one company than under 
several companies; but I do not believe that the 
result. pointed out by Captain Tyler is to be 
dreaded, that is to say, that you are to have an 
irresponsible corporation dealing exactly as they 
like with the interests of the country. 

808. You may not have an irresponsible cor- 
poration, but do you agree with him that we are 
limiting the numbers of those who have the right 
of carrying traffic ?—Yes, I think you are. 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 

809. And therefore in that sense it is a mo 
nopoly ?—I think so. . 

810. That would apply to the metropolis, ¢ 
fortiori, would it not ?-—I think that) railway: 
will probably be, so to speak, amalgamated ir 
certain districts. 

811. Would you agree with the view that wha: 
applies to the country generally would apply witk 
greater force to the metropolis; and that if yor 
are In possession of a district of London you 
practically oust anybody else from the railway ‘ 
—From the railway we might; but as regards 
the conduct of the traffic in the metropolis, 1 
look upon anything like a railway monopoly a: 
quite impossible. — 

812. Because you think the omnibus and riven 
trafic will always keep them straight ?—They 
must always be in competition; they live now. 
and railways cannot live, and the necessity is 
ever growing; the railways are on fixed lines of 
road, whereas the omnibuses can vary their lines 
of road with the necessities of the population. 
And upon the subject of monopoly, I think it 
would not be unsuitable to refer for a moment 
to the Third Report of the Committee, who: re- 
commended these exemptions; they had a word 
or two to say about monopoly; they say: “It 
‘would, however, according to the judgment of 
the Committee, be a narrow and unwise estimate 
of the public interests in this matter which should 
regard them exclusively as opposed to or even 
as distinct from those_of the railway companies’; 
it is manifestly-of great national importance to 
give countenance and aid to the investment of 
capital in domestic improvements; and the very 
complaint of monopoly which is urged against 
railway companies is an indication and a measure 
of the increased accommodation to the traffic of 
the country which they have afforded, inasmuch 
as it has not been so much by force of statutory 
enactments granting to them special privileges, 
as by superior cheapness, security, and rapidity 
of travelling, that their command of the inter- 
course of their districts has been acquired ; and 
the Committee doubt whether the establishment 
of railways in this country does not afford a 
more remarkable instance than can be cited from 
any analogous subject-matter of immense and 
certain and almost uniform benefit to the public, 
combined with a very moderate standard of 
average remuneration to the projectors.” That 


is the opinion of that Committee in 1844 with 


regard to monopoly, and the reasons have not 
been materially altered since. 

813. You asked yourself two questions; you 
said, what was the tax for? which you have 
answered very fully to the effect that it was not 
in consequence of the monopoly ; and the second 
question which you asked I do not think you 
answered, or not in so many words, and that is, 
what was the exemption for? What is your 
view of what the exemption was for?—The ex- 
emption was first of all in exchange for a posi- 
tive obligation laid upon the railway companies, 
that is to say, to run one: train for the working 
people (“the poorer class,” I think the expression 
is) from end to-end of their railway in each day ; 
and the exemption was further to encourage the 
railway companies; in: fact, to afford a kind of 
premium ‘upon their extension of accommodation 
to that particular class of the public. 4 Atte 

814, But you regard'a premium upon any kind 

- of 
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of traffic as a bad thing in principle, do you not? 
—In some sense I agree with Mr. Gladstone 
that an exemption is a bad thing; but an unjust 
tax isa still worse thing. 

815. How do you think that the Board of 
Trade ought to have exercised its discretionary 
power; for instance. in your case how far would 
you have the Board of Trade exercise its discre- 
tionary power in regard to your railway; would 
you have been entirely exempted from any kind 
of duty ?—Not at all: The exemption only goes 
to all traffic carried at or under a penny a mile. 

816. But the burden of your argument has 
been that your first, second, and third class trains 
stop at every station, and are so cheap that they 
really give the public the facilities which the 
Cheap Trains Act would have given ?—Yes. 

817. Amd therefore that the proper exercise 

_of the power by the Board of Trade would have 
been for them to have said: “ The Metropolitan 
District Company give such facilities to the pub- 
lic that we will exempt them from the tax alto- 
gether” ?—That would have been so. 

818. And the result would have been that the 
exemption would have entirely done away with 
the tax /—The Board of Trade, taking that view, 
would have said, “ No, we are not goimg to give 
any exemptions.” I think Mr. Melvill’s view 
was that the self-interest of the railway com- 
panies has induced. them to do what Parliament 
sought to induce them to do, and that that being 
so there is no further necessity to give them the 
inducement, that is to say to give them exemp- 
tion. 

_ 819. But if the Board of Trade had been satis- 
fied that you gave equivalent facilities to the 
public and to the working class, the result, would 
have been that you would have paid no tax at 
all?—Yes, that would have been the result. 

820. Do you think that it is a proper exercise 
of the discretionary power of the department to 
entirely release a powerful railway company 
from a tax 1—Yes, certainly, if the discretion 1s 
within the power granted by Parliament. The 
Board of Trade are very good judges of whether 
a company in doing something to entitle them to 
exemption do what Parliament intended them to 
do, and, therefore, if the inducement was. that 
we should carry the populace at a penny a mile 
with those conveniences, and if we do it as a 
matter of general business every day, the Board 
of Trade would have been perfectly justified in 
saying: “ Well, you are only bound to do it by 
one train, but you do it by all, and we exempt 
you.” 

821. But I understood that the exemption 
was, in the first instance, only for one train each 
way ‘—As.a minimum, and one train each way 
on conditions, and then the inducement and the 
discretionary power went a good deal further, 
because the common sense reading of the resolu- 
tion is this: You people shall do a particular 
thing once a day, and we will give you an in- 
ducement for doing it more than once a day, and 
doing it in a manner which is more favourable 
to the public convenience than the terms imposed 
upon you in respect of the obligation of one train 
aday. That is what the Board of Trade did. 

You cannot have a better case than my Rams- 

_ gate and. Margate case. he Board of Trade 

said reasonably and naturally, Why do you want 

to keep these 500 people im a train. stopping at 
0.91. 
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every station between Herne Hill and 80-miles 
out of London, in order to comply with the tech- 
nical language of an Act of Parliament? Their 
convenience and interest is a legitimate thing 
for the Board of Trade to recognise, and they 
exercise their discretion and exempt you from 
duty ; but there was one thing about which they 
have no discretion, and that was the penny ; that 
was the factor. They said, If you do a certain 
thing at a penny, and if you do it under specific 
conditions as regards one train, we will modify 
those conditions in the public interest as respects 
other trains, additional trains, and you shall 
have the premium for doing it by those trains, if 
you do it for the penny. 

822. Is it a fact that your strong view in favour 
of the extension of the exemptions is based upon 
your strong antipathy to the tax altogether ?—I 
think that the tax is most unjust under the altered 
circumstances. 

823. But allowing the tax to be just in the 
first instance, do you or do you not think that 
the exemption is a bad thing in itself?—I think 
that the exemption is good in itself; I quite 
agree with Mr. Melvill that the existence of the 
exemption has induced the railway companies to 
do things which they would not otherwise have 
done. 

824. Do you think that it is necessary now to 
keep up that exemption for the purpose of pre- 
serving facilities for the working classes ?—If I 
could conceive anything so improbable as that so 
unjust a tax could be continued for a length of 
time, on the ground of Mr. Melvill’s reasoning, 
that there being.a tax there may be an exemp- 
tion, the exemption being used under authority 
as an inducement to alter the conditions of the 
service from time to time as circumstances may 
require, and as the public department may allow, 
I should say that it might be kept up. 

825. Do you think that there is not a suffi- 
cient security in the present state of things for 
railway companies giving facilities to the working 


classes, and that it needs some legislative restric- 


tion upon them to give those facilities ?—I think 
that railway companies will show a disposition in 


the future, as they have done in the past, to meet 


the requirements of the time; but if you ask me 
whether I think that they will extend, for 
instance, the working-class accommodation, I say 
no, I do not think they will unless they get some 
equivalent. 

826. For instance, with regard to that philan- 
thropic town which you stated had been erected 
at Sydenham, you do not think that you would 
give facilities to the working class to go to and 
fro between Sydenham and London, unless you 
were compelled to do so?—I am not/compelled to 
do it at all; if Parliament: compelled me I must 
do it. 

827. But without ‘Parliament compelling you, 
your interest would not induce you to take these 
people ?—It would not induce me to take those 
people, under the existing terms; I should at 
once add the tax or diminish the accommodation. 

828. When you said that one of the effects of 
the existing system was that it discouraged return 
and season tickets, I suppose that discouragement 
acts not against the working classes, but against 
the better-to-do classes ?—It acts against the con- 
venience of all classes; the annoyance of booking 
twice a day is very great, 
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829. Do the working classes take season 
tickets ?—No, they have daily tickets. It is one 
of our practical difficulties on our Metropolitan 
railways. I am stire any honourable Member 
who has been at any of the District stations at a 
crowded period of the day must have seen the 
great inconvenience arising from the necessity of 
booking each time. The remedy for that incon- 
venience is the giving of a periodical ticket; but 
it seems very hard to couple that concession of a 
convenience with an obligation to pay a tax 
upon it. 

830. That discouragement would apply rather 
to the general public than to the working classes 
specifically, would it not ?—The fact is, that the 
general public is made up very largely of the 
working classes; for instance, upon the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway nearly 80 per cent. 
of the whole traffic is third class. 

831. You say that you will get the duty in 
some way or another out of the public ?—I think 
that we shall be driven to do it. 

832. Do you not think that if the remission of 
the duty came to pass you would get that out of 
the public ?—Not wholly inmoney. We should 
certainly make concessions to the public; for 
instance, it would at once go off the season tickets. 
It has been avowedly put on by some of the com~- 
panies. They have said, “ Very well, all right; 
we do not want to do this thing, but if you insist 
upon our paying the duty we will charge it to 
the public.” Ofcourse if the duty is remitted 
there will be no duty taken. 

833. You think that if the duty were remitted 
you would give equivalent facilities to the pub- 
lic ?—I think so; I think that all this necessity 
for building your organisation of traffic arrange- 
ment on the remission would cease. For in- 
stance, why should I keep my poor Penge me- 
chanics hanging about the railway, stopping at 
every station, when I can run them down, to their 
very great convenience, and to my very great 
convenience, in an hour? But the convenience 
to me is not so great that I can afford to pay 
5 per cent. upon it. 

834. Is not the number of the working classes 
sufficient to remunerate you ?—The numbers are, 
very large, but the difference of 5 per cent. upon 
the net profits derived from that is a very con- 
siderable sum. JI doubt whether the duty is not 
the whole of the profit upon that particular class 
of people. I would say broadly, in answer to the 
honourable Member, that I believe the amount 
of the duty is totally insignificant in comparison 
with the inconvenience which it inflicts upon the 
public themselves, leaving the railway companies 
entirely out of the question. 


Mr. M‘Lagan. 


835. You have told us of the great inconveni- 
ence which arises from the present law, and par- 
ticularly with regard to season tickets and return 
tickets. Supposing that the duty were abolished 


and that you got the exemption, would not that . 


inconvenience still continue ?—I think that if the 
exemption were granted upon return tickets there 
would be an inducement largely to increase them ; 
and, with the increase of return tickets, the par- 


ticular evil which I have pointed out would. 


sensibly diminish. 
836. But you would still require to keep sepa- 
rate accounts, to let the Board of Trade see that 
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you were carrying out the instructions issued by 
them, would you not’—Yes, that is one of the 
great inconveniences of the duty; the elaborate 
accounts and analysis of the traffic which we have 
to prepare become a business. I made use of 
the expression a little earlier (you will be kind 
enough to take it with the usual qualification), 
that the present law was rather an inducement 
to evasion; if, for instance, one particular com- 
pany has an accountant with an elastic conscience, 
then I defy the Board of Trade or the Board of 
Inland Revenue to get to the bottom of whether 
he is accounting correctly or not, without such 
a machinery as would absorb all the duty. 

837. Can you put any sort of money value on 
the inconvenience to the railway companies of 
keeping their accounts, on account of the pas- 
senger duty ?—It does add considerably to their 
work ; but, inasmuch as they must keep volumi- 
nous accounts, and have a very heavy staff, the 
per-centage of increase upon that cost is not very 
great. There is a great deal of labour, but the 
cost is not very great. But if the Inland Revenue 
are to check those accounts, which is the only 
substantial method, they must go over the same 
ground travelled over by the railway for lots of 
other purposes; they would have to keep an 
establishment for the analysis of the accounts 
almost as great as the establishment for making 
the accounts in the first instance. 

838. Do the Inland Revenue ever check the 
accounts ?—Yes, they. check them in a sort of 
way ; they have a very competent: gentleman, 
Mr. Rickman, who has obtained great knowledge 
of railway accounts, and from time to time he 
comes, and with great care wades through the 
figures of a particular period. That is the sort 
of duty which is done at intervals extending to 
a day’s accounts, or a week’s accounts, or a 
month’s accounts; but the Inland Revenue must, 
as a matter of practical necessity, depend upon 
the declaration of the railway companies them- 
selves. 

839. They must take for granted whatever 
the railway companies say ?—They must. 

840. However inaccurate and dishonest their 
accounts may be ?—Yes, assuming that a railway 
company could be guilty of inaccuracy and dis- 
honesty. 

841. I think that you told us that it led to 
evasion ?— Well, we are but mortal men. 

842. With regard to the question of monopoly, 
is it not the fact that when any railway starts in 
a district, carriages and carriers are knocked off 
the road, and almost the whole of the traffie is 
carried by the railway company ?—I think that 
may be taken to be true of the more inlying dis- 
tricts. 

843. And the railway companies have thé 
power of making rates, and also of saying what 
particular goods they shall carry; is not that a 
monopoly of itself?—In the presence of the tri- 
bunal which has been erected by Parliament to 
look after the railway companies, and who 
are rapidly becoming, I am glad to find, rail- 
way managers, and beginning to have some 
sense of the difficulty of the whole question, I 
do not think that there is any serious danger of 
that; railway carriers are so far different from 
other carriers, that they are subject to the law. 
If you get a packet of goods or a parcel from a 
railway company, that company is subject to a 

regulation 
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regulation of the charge, whereas a carrier can 
charge you exactly what he likes; therefore, 
with their maximum, a railway company is power- 
less, and you have got a iribunal which ad- 
ministers justice now both fairly and promptly. 

844. But is not the very appointment of that 
tribunal of itself an evidence that railway 
companies are a monopoly ?—I do not think that 
itis. I think that it shows that a very powerful 
corporation, with a certain privilege in the 
country, may want looking after; and [ will un- 
dertake to say, having followed pretty minutely 
the cases brought before the Railway Commis- 
sioners, that more of them have been acts of omis- 
sion or oversight than acts of perpetration of 
wrong. 

845. But you think that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be an appointment of 
such a Board to control the action of railway 
companies ?—Yes, within reasonable limits; I 
think so. 

846. Seeing that they are monopolists ?— Are 
they monopolists? This Report does not say so. 
I am bound to admit that a railway is so superior 
to every other means of conveyance in internal 
districts ; itis so much cheaper, the celerity is so 
much greater, and the whole business is so much 
better done, that in that sense they become mo- 
nopolists ; but if you take the length and breadth 
of the land you will find an enormous business 
going on now by means of carriers. On our 
railway, for instance, the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, I hardly know any towns of any 
‘importance that are not locally served by local 
carriers. We have carriers from London to 
Beckenham, and although I am the Chairman of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, and 
may be supposed to have a lively interest in pro- 
‘moting the well-being of that concern, it is a 
very odd thing that whenever I have any goods 
to send from London to my house, I always send 
them by carrier. So at Maidstone, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Faversham, and so on; there is an 
enormous organisation of carriers all over the 
country even now, and the railways cannot touch 
them. 

847. Have they not arisen of late ?—No, they 
have never been disturbed. The railway com- 
panies, with all their power, have never been able 
to disturb Pickford & Company, and Chaplin & 
Horne. All the great carriers throughout Eng- 
land are more powerful than they ever were. 


“Mr. Samuda. 


848. They do their business better than you 
do, I suppose ?—1 cannot admit that, except in 
very general terms. It is more a specialty with 
them, they will do more for the public. Upon 
the question of monopoly in that Amalgamation 
Committee (if you think it worth while to read 
it, it is very interesting), you will find there that 
a competent witness stated that 53 per cent. of 
the great centres in England were open to com- 
petition by sea at very low rates; I think that 
that monopoly theory has been somewhat 
strained. : 


Mr. M‘ Lagan. 


849. Is it not the fact that a great part of the 
‘Means of sea carriage belongs also to the railway 
‘companies ?—Oh dear no, a very small part. 

850. But it is being increased every day, is it 
SOT: 
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not?—No, I think not, substantially ; I know some- 
thing about that, because, oddly enough, I once 
managed a railway in Holland. I was at Rotterdam 
four or five years, and I do not know any country in 
which the steam carriage has increased so rapidly. 
The railway companies on both sides of the 
water tried to effect a combination not antago- 
nistic at all to the steamboat people, but simply 
that we might have the means of doing our 
own business in our own way and in the best 
fashion ; but we never could make any impression 
upon it. The steamboat companies have become 
very powerful, and the traffic by steamboats in 
the hands of the railway companies is quite in- 
significant. If you take the French traffic, I 
should think 10 per cent. of the traffic between 
France and London comes by the South Eastern 
and the London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. 
Why? Because from Boulogne daily you have 
the General Steamboat Company ; and you have 
from Dunkirk two or three companies, and at 
rates which the railway companies cannot 

touch. 
. Mr. Samuda. 


851. And, in addition, they do not have to 
change the goods?—They save one trans-ship- 
ment. But the great thing is that they carry at 
rates which the railway companies cannot touch. 
We get the things which require speed, such as 
fruit and vegetables, and we get also fine French 
goods, which bear heavy rates of carriage, and 
where speed is an object. Then there is the 
London and North Western Company from Holy- 
head, and those places; they carry a very small 
part of the trade. Railway companies have very 
little to do with steamboat carriage. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


852. Supposing that you abolished the pas- 
senger duty, and that you still wished to keep on 
the exemption, is there anything that you would 
suggest to the’ Committee as an equivalent ?— 
No, I am obliged to stick to my principle; I say 
that the duty was put upon us in order to esta- 
blish an equality between us and somebody else 
enjoying the traffic of the country with us. That 
was a good reason. The moment that you re- 
lieve the others from it, you cannot support the 
duty by any reason except the reason of the 
strong, and therefore I have no equivalent to 
offer for the remission. 

853. But you would like the duty abolished, 
and the exemption kept up ?—If the duty is abo- 
lished, there is no need of exemption. No doubt 
you will consider it a partial view, but the real 
remedy for a crying grievance is the repeal of 
the duty. If you repeal it, of course no exemp- 
tion need be talked of. 

854. I think there was a general opinion on 
the part of the railway companies of all kinds up 
to a certain period, that the state of things which 
existed in regard to the payment of duty was 
that they were not liable to the duty in the eye 
of the law?—In the eye of the public depart- 
ment which had to administer the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

855. You have read Mr. Melvill’s evidence 
very carefully ; when does Mr. Melvill say that 
he felt convinced that the opinion was wrong ?— 
I think he said he came to the Inland Revenue 
Department in 1866, and he then began to think 
that it was wrong. 

3 856. Did 
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856. Did he not say that he felt certain that 


it was wrong ?—Yes, he is the legal representa-_ 


tive; but Mr. Melvill was not the gentleman to 
settle the law. When once the question of law 
had been raised, it had to go through the usual 
forma ities to get to the highest tribunal. But 
there is no question as to what the opinion of the 
Board of Trade was about it, because in this evi- 
dence their case is given, and you will see exactly 
what took place. The Board of Trade believed 
that they were carrying out the intention of Par- 
liament in a legal fashion. 

857. But the Board of Trade was wrong ?—- 
The Board of Trade after living for 25 years in 
the belief that they were carrying out the inten- 
tion of Parliament, had been proved, upon refer- 
ence to the Judges (who have been over-ridden) 
in some particulars by the House of Lords), to 
have been technically wrong. 

858. To have been legally wrong?—Yes, of 
course ; but legally technically. 

859. Or in other words, that the reading of the 
Board of Trade, and the Inland. Revenue, for 
those 25 years was really wrong ?—Really wrong 
upon the strict legal technical interpretation of 
the words. 

-860. Not of the words, but of the Act of Par- 
liament ?— No, of the words; because the Judges 
who decided differ as to the grounds upon which 
the Board of Trade were wrong. One says, that 
it means something; and the other says, that it 
means something else; but in any case, the poor 
railway company has to pay. The Board of 
Trade act in entirely good faith, Everybody 
admits that that was a most difficult Act to con- 
strue, and it was made more difficult by the act 
of the Parliamentary draftsman. The resolution 
of Parliament is clear enough, and the words 
upon which the whole thing went off are ina 
parenthesis. 

861. The Parliamentary draftsman did not 


‘make the Act of Parliament; you know sufficient 


of Parliament to know that a Parliamentary drafts- 
man does not make an Act of Parliament ?—Par- 
liament desires to have certain things done, and a 
technical man puts them into language, and that 
language bears one interpretation to-day, and 
some other interpretation ten years hence. 

862. But does not the Parliamentary drafts- 
man submit his views, and Parliament put it into 
its own language?—Yes, no doubt; and one 
speaks with the greatest respect of Parliament ; 
but if any one told me that the gentleman who 
wrote on Bills in Parliament discussed the 


\ technicality of language in the same sense that 


a court of law does, 1 should say that be was 
under a misapprehension. 

863. I think you have only to come down to 
the House of Commons, and sit for an evening, 
and you will find that they do discuss them ?—I 
kvow that they discuss them. 

864. Coming back to that point again, I think 


you said that the Board of Trade and the Inland ~ 


Revenue dealt with this in something like a 
common sense view of interpreting the Act of 
Parliament ?—I believe that they acted with the 
strongest common sense. 

865. Then, as a matter of course, the inference 
which we draw from that is, that the decision of 
the House of Lords was not a common sense 
view ?—I do not think that it was. 

866. That is to say, in the view of the railway 
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companies?—No, I wish to separate myself fre 
the railway company ; I am dealing now with 
matter of abstract justice, and I want to pla 
myself in the position of a man who has a pre 
tical thing to deal with; J believe that the Boa 


of Trade dealt with the thing as Parliament : 
tended that they should deal ‘with it, and I t 


lieve that it, like many legal decisions, has go 
off on words and not on substance. Capte 
Galton drew attention to the fact that there we 
doubtful exemptions granted in 1855 and aga 
in 1857, and nothing was done about it un 
1863. One of the honourable Members put tl 
question: “Captain Galton having drawn 
tention to the fact that the Board of Trade we 
authorising some 19,000 excursion trains, 4 
they take any action in consequence? (4.) N 
the slightest, they thought they were doing qui 
right.” I think they were too, upon a reasonab 
reading of the Act. ,~ 

867. I have no doubt of that in the least; b 
still, on reference to the House of Lords, it w 


found that they were not doing right accordi 


to the strict interpretation of the Act of Parli 
ment, was it not ?—It was upon the strict leg 
interpretation of the words of the Act of Parli 
ment that the House of Lords pronounced th 
decision ; it was not unanimous, but still it was 
decision. : 

868. You say that you have ground of cor 
plaint of the competition which exists betwee 
you and the omnibuses and the river; did n 
thes omnibuses.and thé river exist prior to you 
—Yes. 

869. Isnot the ground of complaint then rath 
upon their side than upon yours? —I do not thir 
so, unless the theory is to be started that tl 
omnibuses are monopolies. A monopoly is tl 
exclusive and sole right of selling anythin 
They had no exclusive right, and therefore the 
had nothing to complain of; and we should hay 
nothing to complain of, but for the reason th 
having found competitors in a business und 
one condition of things, equally weighted, so 
speak, by taxation, the taxation in their case hi: 
been repealed, and in our case it has bee 
left. on. 

870. Was there any taxation on the river boats 
— There was not. 

871. Then about that form of locomotion, : 
least, you could have no complaint, because 
existed prior to your coming into existence ?- 
It did. 

872. And therefore the assumption of a con 
plaint upon that ground is entirely without found: 
tion, is it not ?—It does not in the least alt 
the abstract injustice of the thing. I think — 
would have been a very fair ground of complaiz 
to the omnibuses before we came into existenc 
at all, that they, being taxed, were carrying 0 
competition against some competitor who was n¢ 
taxed. The fact of there having been in existenc 
an untaxed machinery does not in the least alte 
the abstract injustice of our case. We say thé 
that is a strong reason for removing the ta 
from us, or for not imposing one in the fir 
instance. 

873. You have urged upon this Committe 
that the river is one source of competition, an 
when you asked for railway powers you kne' 
that the river traffic had no duty imposed upo 
it, did you not ?—No doubt. 

874. The 
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874, Then the complaint on this head is’ utterly 
groundless, is it not?—No, I do not think that 
it is groundless; I think it is a very good cause 
of complaint. 

875. As regards the tax itself, you endeavoured 
to dispute that your railway is a monopoly. Is 
not a railway when once granted a quasi mo- 
nopoly against any other railway being planted 
in the same district ?—I do not think so; the 
London, Chatham, and Dover has been planted 
in a district served by the South Eastern; of 
course there being a railway under Victcria- 
street, Westminster, you cannot in the present 
state of engineering skill get another railway 
either over it or under it; but there is no reason 
why you should not have another parallel line. 
Why should not Parliament grant another rail- 
way under Piccadilly, and down to Kensington ? 

876. But is it not the fact that by your posi- 
tion, having gained a right to a railway in a 
certain district, you have thereby got a standing 
to/resist, as far as you can at least, the making 
or the permission to make another railway ?— 
No; Parliament have studiously declined to ac- 
cept the view that the concession for a railway 
precludes their granting another railway side by 
side with it; ergo, it cannot be a monopoly, be- 
cause a monopoly is a sole and exclusive right to 

do'a thing; and Parliament is continually grant- 
ing new railways to compete with oldones. If you 
will read all these Reports you will find that they 
have most carefully objected to convey to any 
railway the least idea of a privilege to a mono- 
poly of traffic in any district. 

877. In regard to the statement which you 
made that you thought that you ought to have a 
dividend, where do you think that you ought to 
have your dividend from ?—Out of the pockets 
of the public, whom we serve.so efficiently, and 
so well. 

878. You entered upon your speculation like 
any other person who enters upon a speculation, 
did: you not?—We did. 

_ 879. Does every individual who serves the 
public possess the right to get dividends or profit 
from the public?—I think he does, if-he gives them 
value received. 

880. If the public thinks otherwise, has he any 
claim ?—I think that he has a great grievance if 
Parliament. or the Government steps in and takes 
from him part of his just due by means of an 
unjust and unequal'tax. I take my chance about 
my relations tothe public, and I do not complain 
about that; but my complaint is that Parliament 
loads me with an unfair tax, and that I am 
obliged, in order to serve the public, to serve the 
public with that load upon my back against 
somebody who has not got that load upon his 
back; I am handicapped. ; 

881. But you were aware of that tax when 
you entered upon your undertaking ?—I was 
aware that Parliament established it in order to 
establish equality between conflicting interests ; 
and I have a right to consider that Parliament 
will be both reasonable and just, and that when 
the reason for the tax is gone they will remove it 
from my shoulders as well as:from other people’s. 
That:is a plain and intelligible statement of my 
case;.and' short of that I do not stop. 

882. But prior to your making your railway 
the condition was perfectly well known, was it 
not, that there: was a passenger duty ?—Yes, and. 

O91, 
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it was perfectly well known that omnibuses’ were 
taxed ; and while omnibuses were taxed I should 
have had no case to come and enunciate these: 
convictions of mine. It is the very fact that 
when I entered into competition with other 
means of conveyance for the traffic of London, I 
found my competitors taxed; and I was taxed 
because they'were taxed. Sir Robert Peel is my 
authority for that. If I was taxed because they 
were taxed, when they ceased to be taxed where 
is the reason for taxing me? You cannot get away 
from those words of Sir Robert Peel’s. 

883. There is no such statement as that in the 
Statute, I think ?—There is the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who introduced the 
Statute; and although legal gentlemen in courts 
tell you that you have only to deal with the par- 
ticular words of the Statute, there are sometimes 
people who look behind the particular words to 
find the sense; and there it is the reason of the 
tax. It cannot be’in clearer language. 

884. You stated, I think, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that the public, if the tax was removed, 
would have a very substantial gain thereby ; in 
what respect do you think that the public would 
have a substantial gain if the tax were removed ; 
would it be by a lessening of the railway fares ?— 
Yes, I think so in many cases, certainly ; because 
the effect of the new interpretation of the law has 
been to add the tax to fares which have existed 
for many years; and that would of course come 
toanend. We have put it on the season tickets 
on the District Railway’; that would go off, of 
course. That is one form in which the public, 
not to the full extent perhaps of the amount of the 
tax, but to a certain extent, would get relief in 
money- Then I have tried to make it clear that 
in a variety of other ways they would get, not 
meal but malt, in the shape of accommodation 
and facilities. You must not take me merely as 
being an advocate : that ismy firm conviction as a 
railway manager, and knowing as much about 
this particular kind of traffic as any man living. 

885. If this duty was entirely removed would 
you be prepared to say that concessions would be 
made to the public equal in value to the duty 
itself ?—There you bring me to what I must pro- 
test against as strongly as language will enable 
me. Iam now the subject of an unjust tax, and’ 
you have no right to ask me for an equivalent as 
a condition of removing from me that unjust 
tax. Therefore I am not prepared to talk about 
equivalents; I wish that there should be no 
mistake as to my ground; it is very easy to talk 
about an equivalent, but upon what ground can 
you talk about an equivalent to me if my conten- 
tion is the right one? I claim to have this tax 
removed on the ground of its injustice. If I am 
right in that contention you must not ask me to 
give you something for taking the injustice off me. 

886. Of course, that is'your opinion ?—That is 
my' opinion, and it is the opinion’ of a good many 
people behind me. I am only giving voice to the 
feelings of a great many people who, amongst 
the other members of the public, deserve consi- 
deration and justice at the hands of Parliament. 

887. Do you make up your accounts for the 
railway passenger duty monthly ?—Yes. 

888. Are'the payments made monthly ?—They 


are made in the course of the following month, 


month over month; the January duty would be 
ascertained during February, and paid in March. 
14 889. They 
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889. They are not deferred over many months? 
— They are uncommonly prompt in exacting the 
money ; they are very stringent, and we are very 
punctual. I think that we are pretty well looked 
after with respect to the payment when it is 
ascertained what we have to pay. 

890. Mr. Melvill stated that a very large sum 
of money had been remitted; can you give the 
Committee any idea of the approximate sum 
that the railway with which you are connected 
has had remitted to them?—No, I could not; 
it would involve going over a great number of 
figures. 

891. Will you try to put that in ?—I do not 
conceive that there is any means of doing it, ex- 
cept by a sort of aggregation of figures, it is 
mixed up withso many questions. I was looking 
the other day to find the most remote Board of 
Trade approval that I could find, and I could not 
go back very far; the papers get destroyed, and 
without the time bills it would be impossible to 
say where we were entitled to remission and 
where we were not. I expect that all those evi- 
dences are gone. 

892. But I should say, looking at what Mr. 
Melvill stated, that you would be able to state, 
at least within a few thousand pounds, the amount 
of money remitted ?—I think that we might say 
that under this state of things it is 4 per cent., 
and so many years it was 3 per cent., ergo, 1 per 
cent. in the back years; it would involve, to do 
it with correctness, enormous labour, and I do 
not think that we have the material either. 

893. You agree with him that such money has 
been remitted ?—I agree that all parties in the 
State (I am going to talk of the State now) con- 
curred in a particular view for 25 years, as to a 
particular thing. Now, upon a technical view, it 
may be different, and they are taking the money 
upon their first view no doubt. 

894. You have already stated that those who 


‘administered that law were wrong, and that the 


law courts determined that which was right ?— 
The law courts declared that they were techni- 
cally wrong, but I maintain that they were prac- 
tically right; I think that you would find it very 
difficult to get this money back; I am not a 
lawyer, but I should not like to try it if I were 
the Crown. Four per cent. means 10,000 Z. upon 
a particular traffic over a certain number of 
years; we paid 3 per cent. upon the less sum; 
ergo, the difference is 1 per cent.; but in a more, 
definite shape it could not come. 

895. You agree with Mr. Melvill that large 
sums of money have not been paid which might 
or ought to have been paid if the present reading 
of the law had been in existence ?—Reversing 
your case, I think that a good deal of money has 
been paid that would not have been paid if the 
railway companies had had the slightest idea that 
the law really was what it is now said to be; 
because the respectful and strong representations 
which they are making to Parliament would 
have been presented with equal strength and 
with equal justice many years ago, and I trust 
with the same result; and therefore I believe 
that we have only paid more instead of less by 
the delay. 

896. Were you not urging the repeal of the 
passenger duty before the decision in February ? 
—We have been urging it ever since the repeal 
of the duty on other means of conveyance. 
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Mr. Leighton. 


897. I understood you, in one of your answer 
to the honourable Member for Stafford, to repu 
diate the idea of what you call an equivalent /— 
Entirely. 

898. That is to say, there are two lines of ar 
gument which have been put before us, namely 
the advantage which it would be to the public t 
have the remission, and the injustice which it i 
to the companies to retain the duty ?—Yes. 

899. You put on one side, now, the advantag 
to the public, and proceed upon the other line 
viz., the injustice to the companies ?—Yes. 

900. The last witness before you told us tha 
the imposition of the duty checked the extensio1 
of London ; that is a view which you would no 
adopt ?—I think I should, in a certain sense. 

901. I should like to know the grounds whiel 
would affect the public, as well as those whicl 
affect the injustice to the company, upon whicl 
you proceed. Of course, it is a much stronge: 
case if you could tell us that the public would b 
assisted, and I was surprised, therefore, by you 
repudiating the equivalent ?—If you will kindly 
for a moment, consider my position, it is this: | 
say that I am paying a tax levied for a particulai 
object, to put me on an equality with somebod; 
else, and the moment that equality is disturbec 
by the removal of that tax from somebody else 
I am suffering injustice, and you must not ask m 
to give an equivalent for the removal of an in 
justice. That is my distinct position, and I thinl 
that it is a perfectly fair and reasonable one 
With respect. to the operation of the tax upo1 
the public, and the extension of London, I wil 
refer you again, if you please, to the illustration 
of the mechanics at Penge and Sydenham. Ths 
development of that kind of thing about Londor 
will turn upon two or three things; it will turt 
upon the price as one element; it will turn upor 
the frequency of the trains as a second element 
and it will turn, and turn a good deal, upon ths 
time occupied, as the third element. If yor 
will kindly follow those three points, the price 
the number of facilities, and the time occupied 
you will see what the position is as affecting 
the profit. It may make, and it will make 
just the difference as to my affording those 
facilities in a particular area, whether you exac 
the 5 per cent. or not. I say that, as respect 
those people, the Government duty on a traiz 
represents very nearly the profit on workin 
the train. If that be so, or if that be ap 
proximately so, just so much as you relieve 
me of that tax, I have an inducement to ex: 
tend those arrangements. 

902. You told us that 220 trains run every 
day on the Metropolitan line within five minute: 
of each other, and that they stop at every station 
is it possible, on the present line, to give greate1 
facilities /—Yes. 

903. To run the trains oftener ?—Yes. 

904. Would you be likely to do that on the 

‘remission of the duty ?—I think that we shal 
probably do so as the necessity extends, but I de 
not know that I should be inclined to extend the 
operation as to workmen. We now carry work- 
men to Hammersmith, and we are making « 
railway at great cost to connect Hammersmith 
with the, South Western Railway. We have 

‘acquired power to run on to Shaftesbury-roac 
and the district beyond Hammersmith. Whethe1 
or not I shail be inclined when that railway i 

oper 


“sto 48,0002; 
- their capital. 
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open a year hence to run the workmen’s trains 
on another mile, will depend very much upon 
whether I have to pay the duty upon that traffic 
or not. 

905. Do vou think that you would be able to 
lower the fares on the District Railway, supposing 
that the duty were taken off?— No, I do not think 
that there would be a very great reduction of 
fares, except of course on the eeason tickets, off 
which we should take the duty. The fares are 
very low, and they are governed by the competi- 
tive fares. . 

906. I think you told us before that the fares 
are governed by the competition and not by the 
duty ?—They are governed by the competition ; 
and if I might describe it more accurately, by the 
untaxed competition. The General Omnibus 
Company before the remission of the duty were 
unable to pay any dividend or to make any prefit ; 
they could not have gone on long upon those 
terms. What could they have done? They 
must have put up their rates, and if they had put 
up their rates we should have been able to put 
up our rates. The only condition upon which 
you can carry on the traffic is with regard to 
these circumstances. 

907. Can you tell me if the General Omnibus 
Company have since the remission of duty 
reduced their fares?—I do not think they 


“have. 


908. I see that they now pay 9 per cent.?— 
Yes. 
- 909. Therefore the whole of that went nto 
the pockets of the company ?—Yes, the remission 
of the duty upon the basis of 1866 was equivalent 
that was about 8 per cent. upon 


-910. That all went into the pockets of the 


company ?—Yes. 


911. And I presume that it would have some- 
what the same effect (I do not say that as an 
objection) in the parallel case of the railways ?— 
I wish to be perfectly frank and fair. I think 
our case for the remission is very strong, and it 
turns upon the fact that we are having taken out 
of our pockets something which ought not to be 
taken out of our pockets, and therefore the bulk 
of the money would go back to us. 

912. You have told us that you consider the 
case of the Metropolitan Companies to be excep- 
‘tional ?—Yes, I think that they are certainly 
exceptional. 

913. With regard to your argument as to an 
untaxed competitive undertaking, take the’ in- 
stance of Birmingham: Between Birmingham 
and London and Edinburgh, is there any other 
passenger competition than railways ?—Between 
London and Birmingham, I apprehend that there 
is not any very great competition; but between 
London and Edinburgh there is a very stiff com- 
petition indeed. Lee 

914. But between Birmingham and Edinburgh 
‘and Birmingham and London ?—No. 

915. Therefore in those places the only traflic 
is railway traffic ?—Yes, and therefore those are 
cases in which they can charge the duty if they 
like. 

916. Those are cases in which your argument 
as to untaxed competition would not apply, are 
they not ?—Yes, and there they can charge the 
duty if they please, there being no untaxed 
opposition. 

e 0.91. 
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917. With regard to the inequality which 
appears in this number of railways, that, I 
presume, would be entirely done away with, if, 
taking away the exemption, and taking away the 
present charge, an uniform charge, as was pro- 
posed, was placed upon the passenger traffic upon 
all railways ?—Yes, I think that there would be 
no mistake then about how the duty was levied; 
it would be upon the ascertained amount, and 
not upon a great variety of exemptions. 

918. In such cases as | mentioned with regard 
to Birmingham, do you see any objection to a 
modification of the rate upon the whole receipts ? 
—Not as a technical matter, but I do in principle, 
because I think it is utterly erruneous to continue 
a tax upon locomotion, but of course it ceases to 
be objectionable to the railway companies when 
they can charge it to the public. That is matter 
for the public. As long as the public choose to 
pay the tax they can have it, but the particular 
hardship in our case is, that the public do not pay 
it. No doubt your suggestion of a uniform rate 
on ascertained figures, applying all round to 
everything, would be an easier and altogether a 
more satisfactory method. 

919. And that would remove the difficulty of 
keeping accounts and the trouble and incon- 
venience which you say arises from making the 
trains fit in to these exemptions?—Yes, but it 
would operate as between different companies 
unjustly in this way. Mr. Melvill talked about 
the third-class traffic having become the great 
paying traffic; that is an entire mistake. The 
first-class traffic is the great paying traffic when 
you come to inquire what it costs to do it, and 
what the profit is; and although, looking at the 
great bulk of the third-class traffic receipts, a 
small relative profit upon it amounts to as much 
as the whole profit upon the much smaller agere- 
gate receipt of the first-class traffic; there is a 
great deal more profit got upon first-class than 
there is upon third-class. If you apply a uniform 
rate of, say 2 per cent. all round, you are very 
hard indeed upon those railway companies who 
accommodate the bulk of the working classes, 
and you are very light upon those railway com- 
panies who have an enormous revenue derived 
from the high fares of the first-class traffic. 

920. Dv you think that one particular class of 
traffic ought to be treated exceptionally ?—I think 
that, looking upon the duty as a diminution of the 
profit of the contractors, it ought to be levied 
with some reference to what the profit is. The 
80,0007. is made up of two things; it is the cost 
of doing the service and the profit on doing it to 
cover your capital and interest. If one company 
can earn 80,000/. by the carriage of traffic at 
AO per cent., and it costs another company 60 per 
cent., it is quite clear that the man to whom it 
costs 60 per cent. is much more heavily taxed 
than the man to whom it costs 40 per cent., 
because the tax really comes out of the net 
profits. 

921. If it comes out of the net profits then 
surely it does not matter ?——I quite agree with 
you that if it comes out of the net profits it does 
not matter. For instance, our receipts on the 
Metropolitan District Railway last year were, for 
first-class passengers, 48,000/.; for second-class 
passengers, 49,0002, ; and for third-class passen- 
gers, 147,000/.; and if you look at the propor- 
tion of the numbers which I have given already 
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you will see that we carried, i think, 18,600,000 . 


people to earn 147,000/. third class, and we only 
carried 2,800,000 to earn.48,000/7. first class. As 
a matter of fact, there is a much larger profit upon 
the first-class than there is upon the third; and 
therefore, if you tax the gross, the third-class 
traffic is more highly taxed than the first-class; 
if you tax the net receipts then they are upon 
equal terms. 

922. I think you said at the outset, with regard 
to the obligation which Parliament placed apon 
the Company, that you had done a great deal 
more than they required you to do?—Yes, with 
respect to the workmen. 

923. And of course you have done it for your 
own advantage ?— Not wholly; I do not know 
whether I shall be able to impress the Committee 
with a belief in what I am saying; perhaps you 
will not believe me; but, odd as it may appear, 
we have done it really with some reference to the 
circumstances of these working people. There 
was an obligation imposed by Parliament in a fit 
of philanthropy ; they did not see what they were 
doing when they imposed it. First of all they 
committed a gross breach of what one may call 
social economy by making a distinction of classes ; 
and in the second place they did not see that the 
machinery which they suggested was calculated 
to carry out the object they had in view. When 
we put it in practice we found out what the 
machinery was. 

924. You do not think it mistaken philan- 
thropy ?—I do think it entirely mistaken. 

925. Then why do you persist in:it ?—Because 
Parliament insisted upon it. If we had 500 
people presenting themselves for accommodation 
where we had only accommodation for 200, we 
found we were bound to run another train, or 
else have a disturbance ; then, as I have already 
stated, those people have settled themselves in 
these places, and, Lord bless you! the working 
man is always at you; they come in deputations, 
and they say, “It is an obligation, and if you do 
not behave yourselves we will go to Parliament 
and get further obligations put upon you; you 
must do this.” One is obliged, you know, to 
rather meet that sort of thing, apart from the 


justice or injustice or propriety of it, and one 


meets it. 
Mr. Bruce. 


926. You said that in your view you would not 
contemplate the notion of an equivalent for giving 
up a tax which you considered to be an unjust 
one; but I think you said, at the same time, that 
without any such bargain the removal of the tax 
would benefit the public in many ways ?—Yes, 
I said distinctly that without being asked to 
give anything, the removal of the tax would be 
a substantial gain to the public in a variety of 
ways. 

927. The casesin which the tax is added to the 
fares are the cases where the fares are at their 
maximum, are they not ?—It was not wholly so; 
in many cases they were at their maximum, but 
in many cases the fares, by a sort of prescription, 
came to be the recognised fares, although’ less 
than the maximum. ; 

928. With regard to a question put by the 
honourable Member for Stafford as to the amount 


_of money which you might have had to pay to the 


Inland Revenue had the present interpretation of 


Mr. Bruce—continued. 


the law been acknowledged all through, is it not 


the case that you made your time tables under 
the impression that the law was such as'the Board 
of Trade interpreted it ?--Entirely ; our time 
tables were really made to conform to the re- 
quirements of the Board of Trade. 

929. And if those requirements had been such 
as this decision bas made them, your time tables 
would, in all probability, have been different 
from what they were ?—-Lhey would have been 
made, of course, to fit the wishes of the Board of 
Trade upon the matter. 

930. So that a.mere statement of the amount 
of money which might have been levied undexz 
this decision would not in any way be a fair re- 
presentation of what you would have paid had 
you known that this was the law ?—Not in any 
way. 

931. It would be perfectly irrelevant ? —Hn- 
tirely. Ifit were attempted to found any claim 
for past duty upon it, it would be exceedingly 


unjust, and it would be impossible. 


952. You have been asked frequently about 
the word “monopoly.” I understand you to 
take the strict meaning of the word, which is, 
that a man has a right to sell and a right to 
exclude others from selling a particular thing ?— 
Yes, an absolute.and sole right. 

933. In that sense there is no monopoly 
whatever in any of the railway companies ?— 
Not a single one that I know of; quite the 
other way. aides te 

934. Asa matter of fact, wherever competi- 
tion is profitable, competition can be brought 
against them, and they have no right to object ; 
is not that so?—There isa tolerably wholesome 
competition maintained amongst themselves, and 
there is a very severe competition maintained 
outside themselves. I illustrated the manner in 
which a company may be affected by a competi- 
tion outside itself; that is to say,.a competition 
with another company, by the case of the South 
Eastern Company, who, because of the competi- 
tion at Gravesend, regulate our fares all the way 
down to Chatham. 

935. In fact, the competition is not only direct, 
but indirect ?—Yes, and probably its. effects are 
felt quite as much indirectly as directly. 

936. Most of the great centres of trade, I 
think, are accommodated by more than one rail- 
way company ?—All the great centres are accom- 


-modated by more than one railway company, 


chiefly by two, and very often by three. 

937. Inaddition to the sea competition ?—In 
addition to the sea competition at many impor- 
tant points from which the competition, of course, 
is maintained; for instance, the sea rate from 
London to Hull, which is a very low rate, con- 
trols in some sense not only the fare from London 
to Hull, but the fare to many places on other 
railways beyond Hull. 

938. Does not the sea.competition control to a 
great extent the coal rates ?—Yes, there is no 
doubt whatever as to the position of the compe- 
tition there. 

939. Is it not the fact that recently the fares, 
to a large number of places in the north, have 
been reduced on all companies’ lines by the action 
of one of the railway companies ?—The action of 
the Midland Company has no doubt, so to speak, 
caused a revolution in the fares of the other com- 
panies. 

940. So 
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940. So that it shows that competition is active 
in that respect ?—Exceedingly active in that par- 
ticular instance. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


941. It does not always follow that monopoly 
is an evil, does it?—A good many people believe 
that a qualified monopoly is a good. 

942. I think it came out, if 1 remember rightly, 
in the Report of that Committee, that where there 
was competition, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, there was generally combination? 
—I remember many years ago, when I was quite 
young at this sort of thing, hearing a great autho- 
rity enunciate the doctrine that competition 
always ended in combination. 

943. Your misfortune is that you cannot amal- 
gamate with the omnibuses and the steamers ?— 
The essentials of an amalgamation are that the 
things should be of the same nature; railways 
can amalgamate, but I do not think that omni- 
buses and Metropolitan Railways can. 

944. Can you tell me what proportion your 
third-class season tickets bear to the season 
tickets taken by other classes ?— We do not issue 
third-class season tickets. 

945. Would you not have some inducement to 
do so if this tax were taken off ?—Yes, I think 
so; we issued second-class season tickets at rates 
which are very low; I find that we had on the 
District Railway last year 4,609,000 season ticket 
journeys, and the rate for those is about 23d. a 
journey, that is considerably under a penny a 
mile, all round, first and second class. | 

946. There is an immense vain in having a 
season ticket, is there not?—The convenience 
and the saving of time are very great. 

947. Supposing that this duty were taken off— 
I will not ask you whether you mean to do it, 

because that is not fair; but might it not be an 
inducement to a railway company like yourselves 
to give season tickets to third-class passengers, 
and so to economise their time ?—Il think it 
would, seeing the manner in which this thing is 
dealt with. We are actually restrained from 
granting the convenience because, although it is 
admitted that the season ticket is a great con- 
venience and that the compounding of the rates 
brings the thing much below the fare, although 
a man has an opportunity of travelling half a 
dozen times a day if he chooses, and by any 
train, the Board of Inland Revenue say: ‘‘ No, 
you cannot show that he has travelled twice a 
day, and therefore you cannot have any exemp- 
tion.” ‘That is the greatest possible discourage- 
ment that you can labour under. 

948. I understand you to say that con- 
sequently you are obliged to put the duty on to 
season tickets ?—Of course. 

949. And you suffer more under this disad- 
vantage than other companies, who have, J be- 
lieve, managed to put the duty on to their 
passenger fares?—Yes, in many cases, but I do 
not think that it is universally done, because 
there have been differences of opinion. I my- 
self have argued, not before my own company, 
but as a matter of policy, what the line of action 
should be under this new decision. I have said 
“ Well, I don’t think we ought to be precipitate ; 
we ought to let the public understand this ques- 
tion; don’t let us be in a hurry to believe that 
Parliament will not remedy this injustice when 
HOST. 
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it is pointed out to them.” Some people have 
been moved by this argument, and some have 
not. There is another matter which shows how 
entirely this whole question requires to be put 
upon a proper and intelligible footing. Some 
companies have an implied right to charge the 
duty, and I shall maintain against all the world, 
until I am put right by the Courts, that if I 
choose to charge the duty upon the London, 
Chatham, and Dover 1 may do so. I have no 
specific statutory right to do it, but I should do 
it, and I should let the Judges put me right if I 
were wrong. I mean to say that, supposing that 
you have for the third class a maximum rate of 
1d. per mile, I should not have the slightest 
hesitation in charging the duty upon the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. Then probably 
some one would say: “ You haven’t the leval 
right to do it”; and then I should go and con- 
test it. But Iam in competition with the Brighton 
Company, who can charge it under words in 
their Act of Parliament. 


950. And the same thing exists in other com- 
panies?— Yes; some have the right actually 
given, and others have the right by implica- 
tion. 

951. Is there not considerable difficulty and 
doubt as to whether it would be wise to tax 
minerals, either iron or coal; would it not act 
practically asa prohibitive duty, and as an advan- 
tage to foreign competitors?—Yes; I do not 
think you can put it more strongly than the 
honourable Member for Shropshire put it when 
he talked about the difficulty of applying the 
duty to mineral traffic, such as coal coming up 
the river. 


952. Looking at the foreign competition, it is 
a thing that would not be tolerated in this 
country by those large trades?—No. For in- 
stance, coal comes up the river untaxed; we on 
the London, Chatham, and Dover line derive a not 
inconsiderable portion of our revenue from the 
carriage of coal; and upon what theory could 
you tax the coal upon the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and not tax the coal upon the river; and 
how are you going to revise the taxation upon 
merchant ships, and so on? By-the-by, that coal 
rather calls to my mind something which may 
serve as an illustration. There is a thing known 
in London as the City dues, 1s. 1d.; that may 
be taken by way of analogy at 5 per cent. on the 
selling price of coal; it is rather heavier than 
that. That is levied upon all coal brought 
into London by all carriers of coal. What 


‘should you say toa legislative step which relieved 


everybody else of the duty, and left it imposed 
on the railways? That is exactly the case of the 
passenger duty. 


953. With regard to the interpretation as be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Law Courts, 
your contentionis, that the one was a technical and 
that the other was an equitable interpretation ?— 
The Board of Trade interpretation was entirely 
equitable and entirely in the sense which I am 
convinced that Parliament intended it to be. 
The other was purely technical, so technical that 
even the learned Lords themselves could not 
agree about it. It turned upon parenthetical 
words utterly inconsistent with even the sense of 
the clause, and much more inconsistent with the 
intention. 
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954, Sapposing that it were necessary for Im- 
perial purposes that a sum should be levied from 
railways by taxation, have you any theory as to 
the best mode of doing it >—No, I have no theory 
with regardtothat. It seems to my mind so incon- 
sistent with justice that a tax should be levied, 
that I have not considered that subject. I think 
that any general tax would apply so inequitably 
as amongst the different railway companies, that 
I cannot conceive at present any principle waich 
would really do justice to all. 

955. You have a good deal of building land on 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, have 
you net ?—Yes, we have, all round London. 

956. Does this tax at all interfere with the 
development of that building land ?—Seriously. 
Of course there has been a great deal of build- 
ing, but it stops you short of encouraging that 
particular traffic, which is a great impetus to 
buildings of all kinds, particularly dwellings for 
the inferior class of people. You cannot get a 
town up very fast if it is all villas; you must 
keep it on with equal pace, and have small shops 
and small houses. The obstructions imposed 
upon the traffic by the existence of the tax, pre- 
vent your doing for that class of traffic what you 
otherwise would do. 
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957. Would this rule, that you must stop at 
every station, prevent you opening new stations 
upon the line ?—It is a terrible thing to contem- 
plate. The consequence of opening a station is 
then entirely altered from the profit and loss 
point of view, because you have to consider that 
if you do not stop the train at that station, when 
it is opened, you lose the benefit of the remission 
of duty upon all the traffic in the train passing 
that station. I make out that it would cost us 
about 1 /. a train to stop at a new station. 

958. You have been speaking about the judg- 
ments of the Judges and the House of Lords ; the 
judgments, I think, of the Judges and of the 
House of Lords differed ?-—On the essential point 
of stoppage they differed. 

959. I think I am also right in saying that in 
the House of Lords the judgments of the four 
noble and learned Lords differed from each other ? 
—Yes; Lord Chelmsford’ certainly held a dif- 
ferent view, and Lord O’Hagan gave a qualified 
approval, and even suggested that there was 
some point which had not been argued which 
would have been fatal to the judgment itself; 
however, he was not good enough to tell us what 
it was: I should like to have known. 
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Sir Witt1am Henry STEPHENSON, K.C.B., called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


960. I BELIEVE you are Chairman of the 
soard of Inland Revenue ?—I am. 


961. You have been requested to attend here » 


0 give some information with regard to the ap- 
lication of this Act under the recent decision to 
he railway companies; J am not at all aware of 
vhat the information is that you can give, but 
vill you state, if you please, your own views 
ipon the subject?—I presume that you ask the 
juestion with reference to the extent to which it 
nabled us to recover the duty ? 

962. That is part of the point. I think that 
he honourable Member for Stafford is rather 
mxious to have some distinct information on that 
ubject, and probably you will be able to furnish 
t to him?—I shall be very glad to answer any 
juestions which the Committee may desire to 
put. 

963. I do not know whether you are aware of 
he Return which has been sent this morning 
rom the Inland Revenue Department with refe- 
ence to the amount of arrears of duty from Oc- 
ober 1866 to July 1874, which would have been 
sayable had duty been charged in accordance 
with the recent decision of the Court of Exche- 
juer?-—I am quite aware of that; I saw that 
resterday. 

964. “The Railway Passenger Duty Com- 
mittee having ordered a Return of the amount of 
arrears of duty from Ist October 1866 to lst July 
1874, which would have been payable had duty 
peen charged in accordance with the decision of 
the Court of Exchequer, delivered on 6th July 
1874, I am directed by the Board of Inland 
Revenue to transmit to you the accompanying 
account which they have had prepared. They 
lesire me to point out at the same time that it is 
an estimate only, there being no means at their 
command of furnishing any accurate or precise 
Jata.” Did you read or hear any of the evidence 
which was given by Mr. Melvill upon this ques- 
tion ?—I had an opportunity of reading it the day 
before yesterday. , 

965. You are aware that he went ‘very fully 
into the history of the negotiations which have 
taken place, and of the arrangements made be- 
tween the Board of Inland Revenue and the 
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Chairman—continued. 


companies in the earlier stages with reference to 
the payment of the duty ?—Quite so. 

966. Have you any reason to differ from the 
statement which he made as to the practice which 
prevailed in your department ?—No; I think his 
statement was quite correct as to the practice up 
to the present time. 

967. And you agree with him as to the his- 
torical narrative, if I may so call it, of the -diffe- 
rent forms which this question has taken from 
time to time ?—I think that he is quite correct 
in all those statements. 

968. I believe the points as to which we wish 
for your information and knowledge, is with re- 
ference to the circumstances under which certain 
remissions of duty were made to various com- 
panies when it was found that the Government 
and the railway companies had been acting under 
what I may venture to call a misapprehension of 
the law till that law was declared by the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer ?—With regard to 
that, I should rather demur to the statement that 
there was actually a remission of revenue, as your 
question puts it; it was a disputed point from 
the very first between the railway companies and 
the Inland Revenue Department as to the mode 
in which those duties should be charged, and the 
exemptions claimed. The system which the rail- 
way companies were at that time pursuing had 
been in operation for more than 20 years; and 
therefore it is quite clear that they had very good 
ground for disputing the claim which, for the 
first time, I think, was seriously made against 
them in 1869. I think they had a perfect right, 
if only upon the ground that they had been 
allowed to go on so long under a misconception, 
if it were one, to resist the claim which for the 
first time was then made to challenge some of 
the exemptions which they claimed. 

969. During the period up to 1869, are you 
aware of the reference which had been made to 
this Act on various occasions by public men, 
Captain Tyler and others, with regard to what 
was then supposed to be the meaning of the Act? 
—I am quite aware that a good deal of discussion 
had taken place, but it had never arrived at any- 
thing like a decisive point until 1869. We were 
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Charirman—-continued. 


at issue with the Board of Trade as to the view 
which they took; they took a more favourable 
view of those exemptions than we were after- 
wards disposed to think was correct. 

970. By which department was the question 
raised; by the Board of Trade or by the Board 
of Inland Revenue?—By the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 

971: Then you agree with the statements which 
have been made that, up to that time, all parties 
were to a certain extent acquiescing in what was 
then the accepted law, and the avcepted applica- 
tion of that Act ?—Certainly. 

972. You say that you have demurred to the 
statement that it was a remission ?—Yes, on this 
ground. I say that no serious attempt having 
ever been made until the year 1869 to challenge 
the accounts, I have no doubt whatever that 
it would be impossible to go back further 
than 1869 in making any claim in respect of 
the remissions for duty. But beyond that we 
were very strongly advised on the matter. I 
think, if I recollect right, Mr. Melvill said so in 
his evidence before the Committee, that it was 
next to impossible to have made any successful 
attempt to recover those arrears at all. I confess 
that my own view of the case was very strong. 
In the first place, I thought that on the ground 
of equity: the companies had a very strong claim, 
I will not say to forbearance, because that per- 
haps is hardly a proper expression in speaking of 
the collection of duties, but certainly to as liberal 
treatment in that matter as it was possible to con- 
cede to them; but we were surrounded with diffi- 
culties in thematter. Atthis moment, supposing 
that we were to determine to take proceedings to 
recover those duties, I very much doubt if we 
have any ground to stand upon. 

973. You could not have made out your case? 
—I do not see how we could have done so. In 
the first place, you must proceed against each of 
the companies separately; it is quite clear that 
in 4 case like this the companies would have done 
everything they possibly could to resist your 
claim; they would have had a right to do so; 
and, indeed, it was their duty to their share- 
holders to do so; and, therefore, you must have 
been prepared for every possible legal impedi- 
ment they could put in your way. 

974. Independently of any moral feeling upon 
the subject >—I am putting that entirely on one 
side, and dealing altogether with the legal part of 
the question. I think we should have found 
insuperable difficulties in attempting to enforce 
that claim, and we were so advised. It took 
from 1859 to 1874 before we could get any 
decision at all upon the one single case. All 
these companies, if they choose, may still resist 
our claims, even upon the ground of that judg- 
ment, as regards the existing mode of taking the 
duties. It is not made absolutely certain in all 


cases; neither are there any two railways where. 


the duties, I apprehend, are precisely under the 
same conditions; they vary so very much in the 
way in which their traffic is conducted that it 
would be extremely difficult to apply the same 
principle in every case upon the same terms. 
Therefore, having the very strong advice of our 
solicitor that we ought to be satisfied with the 
arrangements made with the companies, the com- 
panies themselves readily coming in and con- 
senting to abide by that arrangement and to give 
us no further trouble or litigation, provided we 
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on our parts were prepared not to take any les 
steps to attempt to recover those duties; a 
being advised by our solicitor that that was 
desirable and proper arrangement, I do not ec 
ceive that, under those circumstances, any oth 
course was open to us. 

975. You tried it as a fair compromise unc 
the circumstances ?— As a fair compromise unc 
the circumstances; but I also wish to impr 
very strongly upon the Committee my 01 
opinion, which is supported, I think, by my les 
adviser, that it was extremely doubtful, to s 
the least of it, whether we could have succeed 
eventually, and even if we had succeeded eve 
tually the litigation must have been a ve 
protracted one. 

976. If it was taken in the light of a comp: 
mise, it was an advantageous compromise - 
you, with reference to the difficulty in whi 
you were placed?—Ibelieve that, upon t 
whole, it was. 

977. And you say that they might have : 
you at defiance, and given you an infinity 
trouble in proving your claim if you did so? 
Most undoubtedly. 

978. In that case you would have been wo: 
off than you are under the circumstances 
which you now stand ?—I think so, because ev 


‘now the application of the law in many cases 


very doubtful; but the railway companies ha 
acquiesced in a certain application of the | 
which I believe,on-the whole, is as advantagec 
to the revenue as it is to the companies. 

979. Suposing that your department were 
stand upon a strict legal right under the law 
now declared, do you think that there would 
any difficulties on your part with the compan 
with reference to the administration of the lay 
—I think that there would be many diffeulti 
Even that judgment has not disposed of all t 
questions; there are a vast number of questic 
connected with the mode in which the duty 
taken, and the traffic conducted, which render it 
many cases very difficult, if not impossible, 
carry out the law strictly. 

980. There was an expression (rather a pecul 
one) which Mr. Melvill used, and to which I to 
a little exception; he said that the law was ob 
lete, meaning by that to convey, I think, after 
had given an explanation of it, that the law w 
actually inapplicable to the present state 
railways; is that your view ?—Of course, 
regards that, I am very much dependent up 
the legal opinion; but I know that it is 1 
opinion of our law advisers, and always has be 
(and we have seen it ourselves in practice), tl 
you could not strictly carry out the law in eve 
particular. 

981. That is, with regard to the various con: 
tions imposed in reference to stopping at eve 
station, running trains the whole length of 
trunk line, for instance, and various other matt 
of detail to which I need not refer; but y« 
looking at it practically, and with light afford 
to you by your legal advisers, are of opinion tl 
the law, as it now stands, would be difficult 
administer, and you may go so far as to say tl 
it is not applicable to the present state of re 
ways?—1 think so. I doubt if there is a 
revenue law at all that you could strictly appl 
you must apply it practically, and in the best w 
you can very often; and it is necessary, unt 
certain circumstances, that you should have a go 

understandi 
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derstanding with the parties with whom you are 
aling in order to enable you'to carry out the 
w at all. ? 

982. And your representation is that the rail- 
ays have met the Board of Inland Revenue 
irly upon this question ?—I think so. 
983. Are you atall acquainted with the details 
‘the figures in the table which you have handed 
2—No. If you wish for any particular infor- 
ation about the details which are made out by 
1e accountant of the department, he will be able 
. supply the information. 

984. Is Mr. Rickman here to day ?—I believe 
2 is; or at all events he ‘can be very easily got 
if you desire to have him. 

985. Have you anything further to add ?—I 
>not think that Ihave; I think that I have 
ated fairly my own opinion. 


Mr. Samuda. 


986. The first objection that was raised to the 
ode of imposing the duties came from your 
fice, the Board of (nland Revenue, did it not? 
-It did. 

987. When that came, did you make any 
emand upon the railways according to your view 
f what it ought to be when that objection was 
uised ?—We did not do so immediately, and a 
ery long time elapsed before we were in a con- 
ition to do it at all; because when we first 
uised the question, it was a moot point between 
urselves and the Board of Trade as to what was 
ne proper mode of discharging the duty, and for 

long time the Board of Trade entertained a 
ery different opinion from ourselves; and I do 
ot know that evento this day, except so far, of 
ourse, as the judgment is against them, they 
rould not still think that they were carrying out 
he provisions of the Act more in its true spirit 
1an we were. 

988. With reference to a remark that you made 
s to the legal difficulties that surrounded you, 
rhat was your method of obtaining a knowledge 
f the amount that was due each year before this 
uestion was raised; did the railways return to 
ou what they considered they ought to pay, or 
id you claim from the railways what you con- 
idered that they ought to pay?—The railways 
ake a return which is, of course, checked by 
he knowledge that we have in the department. 

989. And when you have so satisfied yourselves 
hat the return so made is correct, does any paper 
ass between you and the railway companies to 
ndicate that there has been asettlement accepted 
n your part for the duties payable up to that 
ime ?—I cannot soprecisely answer that question 
s Mr. Rickman will be able to do, because he 
as carried on all the details of the examination, 
nd he will be more conversant than I am with 
he precise mode in which that is arrived at. 
Ve rather know the result than the means by 
rhich that: result is arrived at. 

990. From the wording at the head of this 
aper, I think I understand that the approximate 
mounts which would have been:payable under 
he judgment, have been arrived at here from 
aking four months in one year, that is the year 
874; and then making those figures so taken 
pplicable to each previous year by adjusting it 
1 reference either to the number of trains or the 
uileage of the railway; is that the way in which 
; has been arrived at ?—I believe that that is so; 
nd that will go far to prove what I said about 
0.91. ee ; 
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the difficulty of getting a statement upon which 
you could base legal proceedings. 

991. Would not the natural result of that be 
to make the apparent amount that would have 
been payable very much in excess of what it 
really ought to be, to this extent: that there 
appears throughout the whole of the tabie to be 
a gradually but very largely increasing revenue 
from year to year from this duty ?—Certainly. 

992. And you have taken the basis of the last 
year and applied that to all the other years, as 
what would have been the result if you had made 
the claim as you conceive now you ought to have 
made it previously: ?--Certainly; it was for that 
reason that I myself particularly desired those 
words to be put in, in order that the attention of 
the Committee might be directed to the fact that 
it was a mere estimate, and a vague one. My 
own opinion is that it is very largely in excess of 
what the real facts of the case would have proved 
to be correct. ; 

993. If the Committee thought that it would 
be desirable to arrive at a closer approximation 
to the truth of what this might be estimated at, 
would it be equally easy to obtain from the rail- 
ways exactly the same information which you 
have obtained for 1874, and upon which these 
calculations are based, with regard to the year 
1869 ?—I do not know that there would be any 
difficulty in that; but if you are going to see 
Mr. Rickman, I think that he would answer that 
question better than I can. I should like, if I 
may be permitted to do so, to remark that I re- 
member that in the evidence which Mr. Melvill 
gave, he spoke of the loss of duty as having been 
equal to 5,000,000/7. sterling. I do not know 
how he arrived at this figure, but I have taken 
some little trouble to test the matter, and I am 
quite satisfied that it is greatly in excess of any- 
thing that can possibly be the case. 

994, This table gives it as only 700,000 . ?— 
Yes, from 1866. _ Probably his answer had refe- 
rence to what had passed from 1844, but even 
then I am quite sure that that is a great deal too 
much. This very morning, before I came here, 
I had a calculation made which I had asked for, 
to show the whole of the exempted traffic since 
1844 up to the end of 1875. The whole of the 
exempted traffic, I find, from 1844 to the end of 
1875, was only 128,000,000/. If you will take 
5 per cent. upon 128,000,000/., I think you will 
find that it does not come to 6,500,000 4. Now 
the exempted traffic, which is under question, is 
a very small part of that, and it is perfectly clear 
that 5,000,000 /. cannot possibly represent that 
which has escaped duty; one half of the amount, 
I believe, would ‘have been in excess of the 
truth. | 

995. Would it be a very considerable reduc- 
tion of labour to your department if any arrange- 
ment were made by which this tax was commuted 
in future, instead of its being accounted for in the 
way in which it has hitherto been done, or is be- 
ing done at the present moment, so as to have a 
commutation instead of a calculation ?—No doubt 
a commutation is always an easier thing, because 
you have a fixed datum to go by. 

996. And your means uf checking the accounts, 
I suppose, must be very elaborate and must re- 
quire a very large staff?—It does not require a 
very large staff, but it requires a good deal of 
attention at certain times of the year, and a very 
close examination of the books and comparison of 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 


the time tables, and so forth; and it is no doubt 
difficult and intricate. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


997. I understood you to say that from the 
year 1869 to the year 1874 was the time required 
to cbtain a decision on this vexed question ?— 
Yes. 

998. How was it that the question of the duty 
was not reserved pendente lite to await the result 
if it was understood that there was a doubt about 
the matter and the Board of Trade and the Board 
of Inland Revenue were in doubt; would that 
have been impossible ?—Of course, until we had 
got a decision we could not foilow any other sys- 
tem than that which had been accepted and acted 
upon. The Board of Trade gave their certificates, 
and we were bound to act upon them so long as 
they remained uncontradicted by any decree of 
law ; and I do not know that we could have 
collected the duty upon any other principle until 
that was done. 

999. What right had the Board of Trade to 
issue certificates when the matter was acknow- 
ledgedly one of great difficulty and uncertainty ? 
—They altered the character of their certificates 
after that to some extent. 

1000. After 1869 ?—I think that in 1870 there 
was an alteration in the form of their certificate 
more in conformity with what we thought was the 
case ; but you must remember that the Board of 
Trade had their own opinion upon this subject, 
and that opinion was in conflict with ours. I be- 
lieve you will find that at one time the Board of 
Trade were disposed to be very much more liberal 
even than they had been; I think that their 
opinion at one time was that the exemption 
might be carried even further than it was. 

1001. But the matter was referred by consent 
to the law courts ?—Clearly ; and after a certain 
time we were agreed with the Board of Trade as 
to what should be the course. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1002. How long have you been Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue ?—Nearly 14 
years. 

1003. Can you state whether the Board of 
Trade and the Board of Inland Revenue have 
acted in concert with reference to the assess- 
ment of the duty, and the granting of exemp- 
tions from the duty to cheap trains during those 
14 years ?—Up to 1866 there is no doubt that 
they did; that is to say, we accepted the certifi- 
cates of the Board of Trade, which we, up to 
that time, had no reason to challenge. 

1004, You received those certificates without 
question /—Yes, they marked the time tables, 
which were the basis of the charge. 

1005. Will you inform the Committee whether 
the approval by the Board of Trade of the cheap 
trains of the railway companies for the exemp- 
tion from duty was made in connection with the 
Board of Inland Revenue ?—It was made inde- 
pendently by the Board of Trade; they issued 
their own certificates, according to their own 
judgment, as to what was the law. 

1006. Then, has the Board of Inland Revenue 
ever taken independent action with respect to 
the assessment of the duty without reference to 
the indications and the markings upon the time 
tables received from the Board of Trade, and, if 
so, at what period did this commence ?—I think 
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that Mr. Rickman, who is more conversant w 
those details than I can possibly be, is com 
before you, he would answer that more satist 
torily than I could; because, as the accounts 
he is the person who would make the claim, : 
carry out all those details with the raily 
companies, and he is more conversant thai 
am with the particular mode in which that 1 
done. 

1007. You said, I think, in answer to 
Chairman, and you repeated, I believe, in 
swer to the honourable Member for the Tor 
Hamlets, that you were advised to remit 1 
duty ; by whom were you so advised ?—I th 
that my answer was that we were advised 
our solicitor that it would be an advantage 
arrangement with the railway companies to » 
an end to all further litigation by foregoing : 
attempt to recover the arrears on our part, : 
accepting from them an assurance that t 
would act upon the judgment of the Court 
Exchequer. 

1008. If after the decision was given 
railway companies had refused to pay, wo 
there have been any more difficulties connec 
with prosecuting the other railway compan 
or-making a claim upon them than that wl 
was connected with the North London C 
pany ?—Not more difficulties, but pretty m 
the same difficulties. 

1009. Is it not the duty of the Board of 
land Revenue specifically to collect the ta 
that the Queen in ‘Parliament imposes ¢—I 
doubtedly. 

1010. Are they directly or indirectly 
powered to remit taxes ?—No. ; 

1011. Then those remissions did take place 
If you call them remissions, but I donot; I t 
exception to the term. 

1012. Are the railway companies require 
give a bond to the Crown or to the Governm 
for the due payment of all duties to which t 
are liable, and is this requirement always car 
out for the protection of the railway compani 
—I believe so. 

1013. Is it not within your knowledge 1 
it is so?--I should be very sorry to ans 
positively for every case; I have no doubt th: 
is so, but you ask me a question which I am 
prepared to answer more specifically than tha 

1014. Can we get this information from - 
Rickman ?—You could get it from me if I hb 
an opportunity of referring; but I have not 
slightest doubt that it is so, because these re 
lations, I take it, are always conformed 
though in the situation which I hold it is 
possible for me to observe every detail. wl 
goes on in a large department like mine. Th 
fore, I merely answer in that way really beca 
the thing is not under my own eye at the mom« 
but I have no doubt that it is so. 

1015. You have no doubt whatever that 
bonds are given ?>—No doubt at all. 

1016. There is no exception ?—None at 
that | am aware of. 

1017. At what date was your attention : 
drawn to the fact that the railway compa’ 
were not paying the duty according to what 
were advised that the law was?—I think 
1866, so far as I am concerned. 

1018. Had your attention ever been dire 
ts it prior to that time ?—Not that I am ay 
of. 

1019. 
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1019. By whom was your attention first di- 
rected to it ?—By the solicitor. 

1020. That solicitor being Mr. Melvill, whom 
we had here the other day ?—-Yes. 

1021. Was immediate action taken by the 
Board of Inland Revenue the moment that you 
were informed, or that the opinion was given 
very specifically that a certain amount of revenue 
was not being called up according to the statute ? 
—The first intimation that was given to me was 
the expression of a doubt as to whether the cer-_ 


tificates of the Board of Trade were given in™ 


exact conformity with the provisions of the law, 

and of course the first step then was to enter 
into communication with the Board of Trade; 
then there was a great difference of opinion upon 
that subject, and, in point of fact, I do not know 
that we ever did come to any absolute agreement 
as to what the state of the law really was. It 
was very doubtful ; the Board of Trade claimed 
a power of acting which we thought was too ex- 
tensive; but they did not think so, or not for a 
long time, at all events. 

1022. Iam about to put a question to you as 
to which the Chairman may rule that I am out 
of order, but it is one which I think arises here ; 
do you think it desirable that such a conflict 
should arise, or be continued for such a number 
of years, as it is clear there has been here be- 

tween two departments with respect to an impor- 
tant duty like this?—Clearly not; but where 
two opinions prevail upon the subject I do not 
know how you are to prevent it until something 
arises to settle it. 

1023. Would it not have been desirable to 
have made representations to a proper quarter to 
-have that, ditficulty removed, because evidently 
there were two parties at work ?—I do not know 
what the proper quarter would have been exactly. 
Here are two departments charged with the exe- 
cution of an Act of Parliament, the one primarily 
having certain powers given to them under the 
- Act, which powers they exercise in a certain way. 
They had done that for a great number of years 
without challenge, and we had no reason to sup- 
pose that there was anything incorrect in what 
they were doing. Then after a considerable 
lapse of time the department immediately charged 
with collecting the revenue think that they see 
something that is incorrect in those certificates, 
and they call attention to it. A correspondence 
ensues, the law officers are consulted, law opinions 
are taken, and those opinions differ; two very 
eminent men give an opinion one way, and two 
equally eminent men give an opinion the other 
way. It is quite clear that under those circum- 
stances it is not very easy to arrive at a solution 
of a question of that kind; and, in point of fact, 
it was not until we were able to force the ques- 
tion into a court of law, that we could come to 
any positive decision upon the subject. 

1024. My purpose is quite served by asking 
you whether you really think it desirable that 
‘such conflicts should exist at all in connection 
with the revenue?—If you can prevent such 
conflicts, I quite agree with you that it is desir- 

~ able to do so. 

1025. You say, I think, that you do not con- 
ceive that the statement of Mr. Melvill was 

- quite correct when he said that something like 
5,090,000 7. which ought to have been paid was 
not paid ?—I think I have given you pretty good 
proof that it was incorrect. 
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1026. Do you think that Mr. Melvill is not 
likely to have made his statement upon pretty 
good proof ?— I have given you absolute figures, 
which I think are very much better than 
opinions. 

1027. Is there any discretionary power vested 
in the Board of Trade to remit any portion of 
duties ?—Not to remit portions of duties; but 
there is a discretionary power with them as to 
exemptions which they shall give. You will 
find it, I think, given in 7th & 8th Vict. c. 85, 
s. 8. They have power to make alternative 
conditions as to what shall be the conditions of 
exemption; and that in point of fact was the 
origin of the whole of the difficulty between us 
and them. 


Chairman. 


1028. They exercised greater power in dis- 
pensing than the law courts have since held that 
they had power to do, did they not ?—Quite so. 

1029. And hence arose the whole of this ques- 
tion ?—That was the origin of the whole. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1030. They acted on a mistaker view ?—As it 
has now been proved by the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer confirmed by the House of 
Lords. 

1031. Have any remissions of the passenger 
tax been made by your Board, or can you name 
any company or companies which have had such 
remissions made to them?—Not unless you are 
referring to the particular case of the South 
Eastern Railway Company. That is the only 
instance in which I know of anything that I can 
call a remission of duty. 

1032. When was that ?—That was at the time 
that this was settled. 

1033. Was there a sum of 4,500. held by the 
Board of Inland Revenue to be due at that time 
from the South Eastern Railway Company ?— 
No, there was a sum of about 960 7., I think. 

1034. Did they not pay 1,081 /.?—They paid 
more than that, I think; but 9007. was the only 
sum that was in dispute, or held in suspense. 

1035. Did they not pay into the hands of the 
Board of Inland Revenue 1,081 /.?—I should 
think that they paid more, but they only got 
back 900/.; that was the whole sum that was 
held in suspense. 

1036. Was not the original charge 4,500 . ?— 
I believe it was. 

1037. Did they not pay into the Inland 
Revenue 1,081 /.?-—I apprehend that they paid 
more; you say that the amount due from them 
was upwards of 4,000 /. 

1038. They were to pay 900 /.?—They were. 

1039. The Board of Inland Revenue retained 
1817. ?—I do not follow your figures at all; but 
I have not got the particulars here, so that I 
cannot check it. 

1040. Is the sanction of the Lords of the 
Treasury asked for and obtained by your Board 
in all such cases, or is any report of the remission 
or repayments made by you, or sent by you to 
the Lords of the Treasury ?—In the case of any 
absolute repayment of duty, we certainly should 
not have authority to make it, unless it had been 
wrongly collected, without the authority of the 
Lords of the Treasury; but in this case this was 
money which was held in suspense; it was paid to us 
under certain conditions, namely, that it ee 
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be only heid until the decision in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and that it should abide what the Board 
determined to do upon-that judgment. Upon 
that we, upon looking into the accounts, found 
that there was a sum of 9007. which they had 
wrongfully paid according to that decision, and 
that was repaid to them. 

1041. According to what decision ?— Accord- 
ing to the decision to which the Board came after 
the judgment of the Court of Exchequer. 

1042. That decision was not to prosecute the 
claim ?—It was not to prosecute the claim. 

1043. Has the Board been more active during 
the last 10 years than it was previously in col- 
lecting and inquiring into railway accounts ?— 
We have been much more active because we 
have had many more difficulties to encounter. 

1044. What has been the result ?—The result 
has been, not from any increased activity on the 
part of the Board, but in consequence of the 
rectification of a misapplication of the Act, that 
a larger amount of duty is now collected than 
was collected before. 

1045. Is the same mode of obtaining your in- 
formation and making your ciaim still going on in 
the office as has been going on for several years 
past ?—Precisely. 

1046. If you find sums due, and if those are 
refused, is it the course that you pursue to take 
immediate action for their rccovery from the rail- 
way companies?—The railway companies pay 
very regularly when the accounts are settled; 
they are taken periodically, and there is no difh- 
culty in the payment of the duty. 

1047. How often is your claim for the revenue 
made ?—I think every three months; but that 
is a question which perhaps you will ask Mr. 
Rickman. 

1048. Are there not some of the railway com- 
panies whose accounts are allowed to lie out for 
a longer period than that?—Iam not aware of 
‘any at this moment, but in answering these ques- 
tions I must beg you to remember that there are 
many details of this kind of which I do not pre- 
tend to be cognisant, and that you will get much 
more correctly from Mr. Rickman, who has been 
for a long time engaged in these examinations. , 

1049. You stated some time ago that there 
would have been very great difficulty in prose- 
cuting the claims, if you had proceeded against 
all the railways; would there have been much 


difficulty in recovering, seeing that you have a’ 


bond in your possession ?—I do not see how the 
bond would have helped you, because what you 
have to do is to prove your case. There was no 
doubt of the liability of the companies to any- 
thing that you could prove they were bound to 
pay; but the bond goes no further than that. 
The bond would not have enabled you to settle 
exactly what was due from them. 

1050. But there could have been no difficulty 
in having your payments made to the extreme 
amount !—There was no difficulty in prosecuting 
the companies. 


Chairman. 


1051. The first thing, I suppose, would be to 
see whether the conditions of the bond had been 
broken, or not ?—Even earlier than that; but 
one of the difficulties that particularly affects my 
mind is this: how are you to arrive at any pre- 
cise sum that you could go and state in a court 
of justice was due by those companies? If you 
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have to proceed against an adverse party, « 
course you must be very precise in the datur 
that you go upon. I have no doubt whateve 
that those railway companies would have hel 
us at arm’s length, and would have put ever 
obstacle in our way, and they would have bee 
perfectly right to do so. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1052. Not more than the law courts usuall 
do ?—TI do not know that the law courts woul 
have helped you in the matter in making out th 
first statement of your claim. 

1053. In regard to the collection, you said thé 
in equity you thought that they were not boun 
to pay from the time at which you made you 
first claim; do you so treat individuals who ma 
either by neglect or otherwise, not have paid th 
Board of Inland Revenue ; do you consider ths 
no equity you ought to.absorb them from pay 
ment ?—I certainly have no hesitation in sayin 
that the Government always regards questions « 
equity in dealing under certain circumstances wit 
the payment of duties; it has, I think, been th 
immemorial practice not always to insist upon th 
extreme letter of the law, but in many cases 1 
regard equity ; and I believe that if you did n 
so act you could not collect your taxes at all. 

1054. Mr. Melwvill stated to us that the on 
principal reason (I think they were the words k 
used, why they did not exact the money was b 
cause it had been paid away in dividends, and ha 
gone into the shareholders’ pockets; would the 
be a.plea that you would regard as valid by a 
individual coming before the Board of Inlan 
Revenue and owing you, not 30,0007. but 40 
or 50 1. ?—That is a sentimental view which mot 
or less might effect a man’s judgment, but that 
have myself entirely discarded in dealing wit 
this question. Ithink that there might bea gre: 
deal to be said about it, but it is a consideratic 
that I should be backward to urge. Itis ver 
much a matter of sentiment, and though I do n 
discard sentiment altogether in dealing wit 
claims for duty under certain circumstances, | 
have studiously avoided putting that forward « 
any ground that influenced me as the chairman 
the Board in dealing’ with this case. I wer 
upon entirely different grounds: upon the e2 
treme difficulty, and the great doubt that thei 
was as to whether you would succeed in enforcin 
these claims in a court of law; and even if ye 
did so, the enormously protracted litigation thé 
you might have to encounter before you coul 
come to any settlement at all; and in the mea 
time the companies might certainly have pr 
us in circumstances of great difficulty in collec 
ing the duty as it is. Upon the whole, I belies 
that the arrangement that was then made was a 
equitable one for the companies, and not a ba 
one for the Government. 

1055. Is it not the ‘office of the Board of I 


land Revenue to collect the revenue witho1 


looking at difficulties ’—Hardly; I do not kno 
how you can collect revenue without looking « 
all the difficulties that occur. ite 
1056. Mr. Melvill stated that he had no doul 
whatever when he gave the opinion in 1866 th: 
the dutyywas not being properly paid; do yo 
think that that was not a sufficient period i 
which to: have collected the tax, instead of th 
period that you ultimately agreed to, seeing thi 
that was your solicitor’s opmion?—In the fir 
plac 
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place, I do not know that the solicitor expressed 
his opinion so strongly as that; and supposing he 
did, we could not act absolutely upon his opinion ; 
we were bound, to a great extent, by the certifi- 
cates of the Board of Trade, and we were bound 
by the opinions of many of far more eminence 
than Mr. Melvill can pretend to be. 


Mr. Ashley. 


1057. Is the duty 5 per cent. on the gross or the 
net passenger receipts ?—On the gross. ves 

1058. These railways companies, I suppose, 
send you a return of their gross passenger 
receipts ?—Yes; they make out accounts. 

1059. Could you furnish the Committee witha 


table showing the proportion to the 5 per cent. 


paid upon the gross passenger receipts that the 
exemption bears in the case of each railway com- 
pany, that isthe amount of money that they are 
recouped by the exemption ; so as to show what 
per-centage on the money that would be repre- 
sented by a 5 per cent. duty each of those 
sums represents in the case of each railway com- 
pany ?—I think so. . 

_ 1060., There are 48 railway companies in the 
return which has been handed in to-day; are 
those all the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom ?—Yes, 1 think so; I believe they are 
all there; all that is that are concerned with this 
litigation. oo 

1061. Could you then also in the table, divide 
the total amount of the per-centage column by 
the number of railways named in the table thus 
by 48, giving the average proportion for the 
whole of the railway companies, which the sum 
which they are recouped by the exemption 
bears to what they would pay without the exemp- 
tion under the 5 per cent. tax ?—I do not think 
that there would be any difficulty in that. 

1062. Then, if there was any proposal to do 
away with all the exemptions, and to reduce the 
5 per cent. to some per-centage, that would re- 
present in the rough what they now actually pay ; 
this calculation would give us the per-centage 
that we ought to take ?—I think I understand 
what you mean. At all events, if you will be 
good enough to let me have what you require in 
writing, I will take care that it shall be done. 

1063. Can you form any opinion whether, 
taking an average of that sort, you would allot 
the payment pretty fairly to all the different 
railway companies, because, of course, some rail- 
way companies carry a great many more passen- 
gers than others ?— Yes. iF 

1064. Can you roughly give an idea whether 
an average of that sort would deal fairly with all 
the railway companies?—If you wish to see 
what effect any alteration of the duty would 
have upon the different railway companies with 
reference to their different modes, of traffic that 
would be very easy to get at, because you know 
the receipts of each railway from passenger 
traffic and their receipts from goods’ traffic, and 
what is the exempted traffic. 

1065. I am, of course, confining myself to 
passengers; but perhaps it might be necessary in 
order to show how it would affect each company 
to show what proportion their goods’ traffic and 
passenger trafiic bore to each other. For instance, 
of course the metropolitan traffic is almost 
entirely passenger traffic; if you did away with 
all exemptions, and charged a 3 per cent. duty 
upon their gross receipts, that. would be much less 
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benefit to the Metropolitan Railway than to a 
northern railway that carries very few passengers, 
and that has not much exemption ?—Clearly. If 
there is anything of that kind that we can fur- 
nish the Committee with, I shall be very glad to 
do what we can to furnish it correctly. 


Mr. Leighton. 


1066. I do not quite understand the position of 
the Board of Trade with regard to the Inland 
Revenue; the head of the Board of Trade is the 
Engrdent of the Board of Trade, I presume ?— 

es. 

1067. And the head of the Board of Inland 
Revenue is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
he not ?—I can hardly say that he is the head of 
the Inland Revenue ; though the Board of Inland 
Revenue is, so tospeak, under the Treasury. 

1068. Then who would be the head of the 
Inland Revenue ?—The Board, consisting of five 
commissioners. 

1069. And the Board of Inland Revenue 
apparently cannot act in regard to the duty on 
railways without the authority of the Board of 
Trade ?—No. 

1070. With regard to the questions which the 
honourable Member for Stafford has put to you, 
I believe that the whole of railway legislation 
pan the beginning has been piecemeal ?—It 

as. 

1071. The liability to taxation, the obligation 
to remissions, the duties of the railways to the 
public and their duties to individuals, are all 
matters of principle which have been growing, 
and have never been directly and absolutely 
stated ; is not that so ?—Quite so. 

1072. Therefore those duties do not depend 
upon legal technicalities, but upon broad prin- 
ciples?—They depend upon broad principles in 
their origin, but of course to some extent they 


must be governed by legal technicalities in their 


administration. 

1073. The legislation has been growing and 
developing, has it not >—Clearly. 

1074. It has not been a fixed or settled system 
for the last 20 years, has it?—No; great altera- 
tions have been made from time to time. 

1075. We have heard that two Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, 
proposed alterations ?-- Yes. 

1076. Besides the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Inland Revenue, the War Office has 
something to do with the railways in regard to 
the carriage of soldiers, has it not?—I do not 
know that it has anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of the railways; but, however, that is a 
point of which I am not cognisant. 

1077. The point at which my questions aim is 
that the railways are at present under a variety 
of public authorities ?—They are. 

1078. In addition to that the Railway Com- 
missioners now interfere with the traffic, do they 
not ?—Yes, I believe they do. 

1079. The consequence is that there are four 
public offices, all of which are interfering with 
railways ?— Yes. 

1080. Do you think that it would be a good 
thing to constitute one public office which should 
have the direction and check over the railways ? 
IJ think that it would. At. the same time, so 
far as the collection of the revenue is concerned, 
it might, perhaps, be a question whether you 
could give that over to a department that, had 
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the administration of the railways in other 
respects. 

1081. But at present the remissions depend 
upon the obligations, and the obligations depend 
upon the Board of Trade ?—Yes, that is true. 

1082. Therefore, is it your opinion (I suppose 
that it is germane to the question), that this 
apparent conflict of opinion between the two 
authorities governing the railways, should be re- 
moved by one authority being constituted ?—No 
doubt it would be very expedient. 

1083. Do you think that there would be any 
objection in principle, to a duty upon net profits? 
—No, I am not aware of any objection to it in 
principle at all. 

1084. Do you think that the taxation of gross 
profits, and the taxation of net profits, stand 
upon the same principle ?—Of course there is 
this difficulty ; that to arrive at net profits you 
must look into and see what the deductions from 
the gross profits are; the gross profits are things 
which are perfectly clear and apparent to every- 
body, and there can be no question about them 
at all; but in order to arrive at the net profits, 
you must look at the deductions to be made from 
the gross profits, and that might very often in- 
troduce questions of difficulty. 

1085. Do you think that the injustice to the 
railway companies is this: that if you take gross 
receipts from passengers, it may be that 
100,000 7. gained by one railway is gained at a 
cost of 80,000 2.; and that 100,000 7. gained by 
another railway is gained at a cost of 50,0002. ; 
therefore if you tax the gross receipts, the rail- 
ways which earn their receipts at a large outlay, 
are unfairly taxed as compared with railways 
which earn their receipts at a small outlay, are 
they not ?—On the other hand, it does notat all 
follow that where there is the largest outlay 
there is the best management; and if good 
management would give you a larger net re- 


‘ceipt, it would not be right that the result of 


bad management should insure the payment 
of less duty than another railway would pay, be- 
cause their management is better. 

1086. But I suppose that people must be 
presumed to manage their affairs to the best of 
their ability, whether they are successful or not? 
—There again is another difficulty; if you are 
to go to the net receipts and see what are the fair 
deductions, a department having to do that would 
have, I think, very much to judge for itself. 

~ 1087. On the whole, do you think that it 
would be fair to tax net receipts ?—I think that 
it would be perfectly fair if you were quite sure 
that in every case the net receipts were arrived 
at by the same process. 

1088. Do you think that the duty hinders the 
development of railways ?—I should think not; I 
cannot conceive how the 5 per cent. passenger 
duty can prevent the development of a railway. 

1089. Do you think that it is an increasing 
duty, and one that is likely to increase ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1090. In the case of a duty on gross or net 
receipts, the system of accounts, which is now 
very troublesome, would be got rid of, would it 
not, doing away with the exemptions ?— No 
doubt. 

1091. That, I presume, would be a great ad- 
vantage, both to the Inland Revenue and to the 
railway companies? — Certainly; but the rail- 
ways might probably prefer the exemption. 
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1092. With regard to the policy of Gover 
ment interference, do you think that it is nece: 
sary for the Government to maintain a contr 
over the railways?—If you will excuse me, 
would rather not give an opinion upon questior 
of policy, because I might be in conflict with th 
Government, and in my position I think ths 
that is undesirable. 

1093. Do the railway companies offer ever 
facility to you to see their accounts /—Yes. 

‘1094. You do not find that they act in a ho: 
tile way towards the Board of Inland Revenu 
or towards the Board of Trade ?—Not at all. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


1095. You say that you do not think that thi 
tax hinders the development of traffic? — 
should not like to go very much into that. Whe 
one is asked for an opinion one gives an abstrac 
answer, but my opinion upon that is worth n 
more than anybody else’s; I do not see at’th 
present moment how a duty of that kind ca 
affect the development of a railway. 

1096. On a surburban line, is it nota fac 
that in order to be able to claim exemption, rai 
way companies run trains stopping at ever 
station, which trains they would run at a mue 
quicker rate of speed if there was no exemptio 
to be obtained ?—No doubt; but that is a que: 
tion which rather affects the exemptions; I we 
rather giving my answers upon the abstract ques 
tion of a duty upon railways. Of course th 
mode in which you assess that duty may h 
burdensome in particular instances; that I d 
not deny. 

1097. It no doubt hampers railway companie 
in the promotion of quick traffic?—That, 
think, is quite possible. 

1098. And as time means money, as you knor 
as well as anybody, do you not therefore thin 
that it may hinder the development of th 
traffic ?—I can quite understand that there ma 
be cases in which the duty may act prejudiciall 
to railways, in the way of giving them troubl 
but I am very little conversant with the workin 
of railways. 

1099. In your opinion, would there be an 
difficulty in levying the duty if all passenge 
charged at a penny a mile and under, we1 
exempt ?—I apprehend not; I do not see wh 
there should be the slightest difficulty in that. 

1100. I suppose that you agree with Mr. Me 
vill that the primary object of this tax ; 
revenue ?—I presume that the sole object « 
every tax is revenue; I do not see what othe 
object you can have. 

1101. Supposing that present and futur 
Chancellors of the Exchequer do not see the: 
way to giving up this large sum of money whic 
they derive from railways, or to giving up only 
portion of it, do you not think that the sam 


_amount, or a less amount of money, might t 


derived from the railway companies in a manne 
less troublesome to your office and less vexatiou 
to the railway companies ?—If you are speakin 
of a duty levied upon railways in some othe 
form, no doubt I could devise forms which woul 
be more easy of collection, but whether the 
would be more acceptable to the railway con 
panies I do not know. 

1102. Do you think that the same amount « 
money, or a less amount, could be obtained fro. 
the railway companies in a manner much le: 

vexation 
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vexatious to the railway companies, and at the 
same time equally satisfactory, if not more so, to 
yourself ?—I am not quite so sure of that, be- 
cause the interests of the railway companies vary 
so very much, according to the description of 
their traffic; as to fast trains or to slow trains ; 
as to goods’ traffic, or as to passenger traffic; that 
one system which might be very pretty in theory, 
and might be very advantageous to some rail- 
way companies, and certainly advantageous to 
the Government, might be very prejudicial to other 
railways. 

1103. Do you think that there could be no im- 
provement in the incidence of the tax ?—No, I 
do not say that by any means; I myself, some 
years ago, thought that it would be a very good 
thing if you could convert the present passenger 
tax, with all its exemptions, into a tax upon all 
receipts from railways; but what I was saying 
just now occurred ; it was found that what might 
have been extremely beneficial to some railways 
would have been very prejudicial indeed to 
others. 


Chairman. 
1104. That was somewhat like Mr. Lowe’s 
- proposition, was it not ?—It was. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1105. You stated, I think, that the solicitor to 
the. Inland Revenue raised some doubts about 
this tax some years ago, in 1866 ?—1866, I think, 
was the date when attention was first called 
to it. 

1106. I presume that the opinion of the 
solicitor is a matter which you would consider as 
- not binding upon the Board of Inland Revenue, 

and not in itself sufficient for them to act upon 
in changing the, law? — Clearly not in every 
case. 

1107. And it is not binding at all until it is 
confirmed by the courts of iaw?—No; and be- 
sides, when I speak of the solicitor giving his 
opinion, it was necessarily given with a certain 
amount of diffidence, because he merely called 
attention to what appeared to him to be a de- 
parture from the practice, and I almost doubt 
whether it first originated with him; I think it 
is very likely that some attention was called to 

_it in the examination of the accounts, the matter 
not having struck the examiner before that. 

- 1108. I presume that the Board, in its dis- 
eretion, would not think it desirable to act upon 
a new interpretation of the law without having 
it confirmed by some superior authority ?—Cer- 
tainly not, and particularly in a case like this, 
where there had been a conflict of opinion be- 
tween two Government departments of equal 
standing. 

1109. And it has happened sometimes, has it 
not, that the advice upon which you have acted 
in eases has not always proved to be correct ?— 
Lawyers sometimes do fail in their judgment, and 
the courts of law may hold a different opinion. 

1110. With reference to the difference of 
opinion between you and the Board of Trade, is 
it not this, that the Board of Trade, under the 
Act of Parliament, was empowered to grant cer- 
tain exemptions with reference to these trains, 
that is to say, to put certain trains under the 
head of cheap trains ?—I do not know that you 

ean go quite so far as that; but under the Act 
which I quoted some time ago they had the 
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power of varying the conditions under which 
that exemption could be claimed, which amounted 
to pretty much the same thing. 

1111. And they did vary those conditions 
under that Act of Parliament ?—They did under 
what they believed to be that authority. 

1112. The railway companies acted upon the 
authority so given by the Board of Trade, did 
they not ?—They did. 

1113. And they conformed to it strictly ?—I 
believe they did. . 

1114. And they made the arrangements of their 
trains under the impression, which was shared by 
the Board of Trade, that the conditions so imposed 
were legal ?—I presume that they did. 

1115. So that if the railway companies had 
been aware, and the Board of Trade had been 
aware, that they had exceeded their authority, the 
railway companies would have had it in their 
power to vary the trains, or to alter the trains 
which they then ran in accordance with the 
altered state of the law ?—Certainly. 

1116. In the paper which has been handed in 
this morning the calculation is made on four 
months of 1874; is it not the case that the traffic, 
taking it all over the country, has increased very 
largely within the last year ?—No doubt the 
traffic has been im a state of normal increase for 
years past. 

1117. And there was a very rapid increase at 
one time, was there not ?—There was. 

1118. So that. the figures of the year 1874 
would not be at all applicable to the year 1869, 
nor to the years previous to that ?—Certainly 
not. 

1119. Accordingly, a statement based upon 
the figures of the year 1874 and carried back, 
would be a very unreliable statement as to the 
real state of affairs during the years previous to 
that ?—I think that any statement would be un- 
reliable, but particularly unreliable for the reasons 
which you give. 

1120. The decision of the House of Lords bore 
upon one particular point, but I believe that there 
were some other points which were left not de- 
cided; and there was one point, I think, which 
went further in the direction of exemptions than 
the interpretation which the Board of Trade had 
previously given to the Act ?—I do not recollect 
it. There was a variation in one of the declara- 
tions by the House of Lords from that which was 
given in the Court of Exchequer, but I do not 
think that that was material, and I do not remem- 
ber any other. 

1121. 1 thought that the House of Lords held 
that the company might run several trains under 
the conditions of the Act, and not only one train 
a day. However, in any case the conditions as 
fixed by the judgment of the House of Lords are 
not complete, and they would give rise to ques- 
tions with other railways if the case of those 
other railways came to be tried ?—Yes, no 
doubt. 

1122. I presume that the Board of Inland 
Revenue (I am not talking now simply of the case 
of railways) is vested with a certain discretion in 
its application of the revenue laws to particular 
instances ?—Yes, in certain cases there is neces- 
sarily a good deal of discretion left to the Board ; 
because you cannot work any Act, and particu- 
larly a Revenue Act, unless some discretion is 
left to you as to the mode in which you admi- 
nister it. 
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1123. The Board of Inland Revenue having 
to apply the Revenue Acts, must necessarily 
apply them in the mode in which it thinks must 
practicable as regards the persons whom they 
affect, and most advantageous to the revenue ?— 
Most undoubtedly. 

1124. So that, in judging of a case like this, 
where there were difficulties on both sides, the 
Board of Inland Revenue would feel itself jus- 
tified in taking the course which it thinks most 
advantageous to the public service ?—I think so. 

1125. With reference to the question of aver- 
ages which was mentioned by the honourable 
Member for Poole, do not the exemptions bear 
very irregularly on different companies ?— Very 
much so; of course the circumstances of the 
traffic differ so very much that it must affect 
them very differently. 


1126. So that an average could hardly be fair . 


to each individual company ?—It would unques- 
tionably alter very much the circumstances of 
the duty which the companies would have to 
pay- 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
1127. When the Inland Revenue accepted the 
certificates of the Board of Trade, who gave the 


railway companies the receipt for the duties, the 
Board of Trade or the Board of Inland Revenue? 


' —That would be entirely in the Inland Revenue, 


the Board of Trade have nothing to do with the 
receipt of the duties. 

1128. Then the Inland Revenue directly gave 
to the railway companies a receipt for the duties 
received ?—Certainly. 

1129. Without protest?—I cannot say that 
there was any protest at any time; but certainly 
there was not before 1869, because up to that 
time it was a disputed point, and we had come to 
no agreement even with the Board of Trade. 

1130. Were the receipts given without preju- 
dice ?—They were accepted, because, until 1869, 
there was no reason to doubt their accuracy. 

1131. But it was not stated at the time that 
they were without prejudice to any existing liti- 
gation, but they were absolutely given as receipts 
for money ?—Certainly. 

1132. Is it not rather a novel principle, when 
accounts are settled (using your own words), to 
go for back claims on a new interpretation of 
the law ?—I quite take that view; that is my 
opinion. 

1133. You yourself went upon the equitable 
construction of the law, and not upon that tech- 
nical construction which was afterwards insisted 
upon by some Government Department, and 
afterwards brought into a court of law for de- 
cision ?—I can hardly say that we took an equit- 
able construction of the law. We accepted the 
law for a long time, as we believed it to be cor- 
rectly interpreted; it was long before we had 
any reason to believe that the Board of Trade 
were giving certificates under conditions other 
than those under which they were entitled to give 
them. Then the question arose, and it was the 
subject of long discussion between us and the 
Board of Trade, as to which of us was right. 

1134. Have you any precedent for going back 
when payments have to be made and receipts 
given, and raising new points of law; under any 
of the old Assessment Acts has it been the case 
that you have pressed for additional sums to 
those already given ?—I should think not; I 
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should doubt there being any precedent for 
claiming back duty in a case.where there has 
been a subsequent interpretation of the law, and 
where. the receipt of those duties has been ac- 
knowledged under the law as then understood. 

1135. The Inland Revenue officers (I am not 
speaking of the Board) have always had a certain 
amount of discretion and power of remitting on 
questions of exemption from taxation, have they 
not; acting according to the best of their judg- 
ment in the same way as the Commissioners of 
Income T'ax have had ?—No; asarule an Inland 
Revenue officer has no discretion at all. _ If any 
question arises, he is bound to bring it before the 
Board. Wherever a question arises, if there is 
any doubt of any sort or kind as to the amount of 
duty that a man has to pay, it comes directly to 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and they decide 
upon it themselves. 

1136. If I remember rightly, my experience 
as sitting upon assessments in the country, has 
been very much the reverse ; and where the Com- 
missioners of Assessed Taxes sat with an Inland 
revenue officer, he has constantly remitted tax- 
ation where, on the merits of the case, it appeared 
to have been unjustly levied?—The surveyor, 
who I presume would be the officer of whom 
you speak, would have no power at all; the power 
there is with the District Commissioners and not 
with the Board of Inland Revenue; it is for them 
to say what the assessment should be. The sur- 
veyor may give his views one way or the other, 
but he has no. power of deciding. . 

1137. Perhaps not absolutely, but practically 
it was the’ case ?—If he saw what the feeling of 
the District Commissioners was, the judgment 
being with them, he would exercise more or less 
his discretion as to whether he should press the 
matter one way or the other. 

1138. Therefore you are not likely to be in- 
dicted for having exercised a certain amount of 
discretion, because you are responsible for that. 
discretion directly to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ?—Certainly. 


Mr. Macdonald. 
1139. We have had it very strongly stated that 


‘the present law operates as a premium upon false 


declarations, and evasion of payments; is it your 
opinion that that is the working of the law at the 
present time ?—Not at all; 1 never had reason 
to suspect anything in the shape of false state- 
ments or evasions; and I do not quite understand 
how it could occur, because we have free access 
to the books of all these companies, and I should 
think that it is very much our fault if we are de- 
ceived in the direction in which, if I understand 
yourightly, you are pointing, which is a deliberate 
attempt to commit a fraud. 

1140. The question was put to a former witness, 


_and the answer which he gave was that the law 


operates as a premium upon false declarations 
and evasion of payment; that is not your 
opinion ?—To a certain degree it is a voluntary 
statement on the part of the railway companies 
as to the extent to which they have to pay duty ; 
but that is a statement which you can always 
check, because, after all, all the accounts of the 
railway companies are public, and if you are 
deceived to-day you can find out to-morrow 
whether you have been deceived ornot. I should 
doubt whether it is possible, and certainly it is 
not probable. 

1141. Have 
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1141. Have you or your officers ever had 
reason to suspect a false system of accounts on 
the part of railway companies for the purpose of 
evasion ?—I have never heard of such a thing. 

1142. You cannot conceive that such a state- 
ment is correct ?—I can conceive people attempt- 
ing to commit frauds, but I never heard of such 
a thing as you suggest, and I do not think that 
it is at all likely. 

1143. Mr. Melvill spoke of the railway sys- 
tem being to some extent a monopoly, and that 
has been very much disputed. Referring to 
page 28 of the Report for the year ending March 
1873, I find that it concludes by a reference to 
the privileges and monopolies conceded to the 
companies; have you. any doubt that to some 
extent there is a monopoly in railways?—No; I 
haye no doubt on that point, certainly. 

1144. They stand on a par as monopulists 
with gas companies and water companies, do they 
not?—They do in that respect stand upon the 
‘same terms, I think. ; 

1145. Then your opinion is that the statement 
is correct that great privileges and monopolies 
are conceded to them ?—I think so. 

1146. I am about to put a question now as to 
‘which I consulted. the Chairman beforehand. 
Have you any intimation that there is a feeling 
on the part of several of the companies that there 
is greater leniency exercised in the case of some 
‘companies with regard to the fiscal exaction than 
‘in the ‘case of other companies?— No; I never 
heard of it. 

1147. You have had no representation of that 
‘kind made to you by any company ?—Never 
that I am aware of. 
~ 1148. Nor to any of your subordinates ?—Not 
that I am aware of. 

1149. Has the passenger duty been collected 
from the Metropolitan, the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, and the South Eastern Com- 
panies for the three months prior to the close of 
last year upon the altered system ?—I am not 
prepared at this moment to say.. 
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1150. Would you place before the Committee 
a return showing with regard to those three 
companies the relative revenue of the last three 
months of last year, and of the first three months 
of this year, and the duty either paid or liable to 
be paid ?—I should think that there would be no 
difficulty about that, but Mr. Rickman would 
perhaps tell you better than I could. 


Chairman: 


1151. I understood that you did not at all 
adopt the word which was used as to there having 
been any remission of any of these duties ?—No, 
do not, for the reasons which I have given to 

ou. 

1152. I understand you to present this view of 
the case; that you were under difficulties, and 
that your solicitor acting as he would have done 
for a client, made what he considered to be the 
best arrangement for his office and for you under 
the circumstances?—Quite so. 

1153. And you made no concession, except so 
far as that concession assisted you in getting rid 
of a troublesome question, and doing the best that 
you could for yourselves ?—Quite so. 

1154. There was nothing beyond that, either 
sentimental or equitable, but at the same time 
you made the best bargain that you could for 
the public?—I think so; we did what we 
thought was fair to the railway companies, and 
what, on the whole, was advantageous to the 
public. 

1155. Putting it, if I may be allowed so to put 
it, in the light of a legal adviser acting for a 
client who was in litigation ?—I think so. 


Mr. Ashley. 


1156. Should there not be added to the 48 
railways, any other railways there may be which 
claim and obtain exemptions under the Cheap 
Trains Act?—Yes, I understand what the 
honourable Member means. 


Mr. Mytes Fenton, called in ; and Examined. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1157. You are the General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Railway, are you not ‘—Yes, I 
have been the General Manager of the Metro- 
politan Railway ever since its opening in 1863. 
Prior to that I was the Assistant Manager of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway for some 
years, and prior to that I was Secretary of the 
East Lancashire Railway. That is the expe- 
rience which I have had of railways. 

1158. Your attention has been called in your 
capacity of manager to the passenger duty, I pre- 
sume ?—It has. , 

1159. And you propose to give us shortly a 
general statement of the way in which the duty 
has arisen, and acted, which [ think may be taken 
to be almost a repetition of that which we have 
had already from Mr. Forbes; that is to say, that 
the duty was first fixed at the rate of a farthing 
per mile, to assimilate it to that which was then 
payable by stage coaches; there was then some 
difficulty found in collecting it, and it was in 
1842 commuted to a charge of 5 per cent. upon 
the gross passenger receipts 7—Yes. 

0.91. my 
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1160. Your railway was commenced in 1854, 
was it not ?—The Act was obtained in 1854. 

1161. And it was opened in 1863 ?—It was. 

1162. At that time, I believe, a penny per 
mile per vehicle was the charge which was made 
for omnibuses, making it 94/7. 18s. per annum 
for each omnibus ?—Yes. 

1163. And that in 1866 was reduced to a 
farthing per mile, or one-fourth of that sum ?— 
Yes. 

1164. Andin 1870 the mileage tax was totally 
abolished ?—Yes; in the month of January this 
year, I prepared a statement of reasons against 
the passenger duty on our railway, and if you 
will allow me I will read it. It is very similar 
to the one which Mr. Forbes put in the other 
day; Mr. Forbes has taken my statement as the 
basis of his own, amplifying and adapting it to 
the circumstances of the District Railway. 

1165. Will you shortly refer to your own 
paper so as to place upon our notes that which. 
you have put before us in writing ?—Yes; Mr. 
Forbes went so thoroughly into the matter that 
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there remains for me very little to say, and I 
shall not trouble the Committee at any length; 
but with regard to the duty as it existed in 
1863, when we opened the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, the -first and material question was what 
fare should be charged upon an exceptional line 
like the Metropolitan, There was nothing like 
it in the history of railways; it was peculiar in 
many of its features; and of course it was most 
important that we should be guided by the 
charges made by competing conveyances, in 
settling the scale of fares to be adopted. 

1166. When you opened your line, between 
what points did you open it?—We opened it be- 
tween larringdon-street and Bishop’s-road only. 
I went very carefully into this question of fares, 
and based my fares upon the charges that were 
then made by the omnibuses. The principle 
upen which I went was this: I made the lowest 
fare meet, as I thought, the requirements of the 
lowest class of passengers, making the fares as 
a rule the same as the omnibus fare for the single 
journey, but allowing something off the return 
fare ; and upon that for the second class charging 
some small amount for the additional accommoda- 
tion; and for the first-class passenger something 
still more for the accommodation afforded to him. 
That basis has been adopted in the calculation or 
fixing of all the fares upon the Metropolitan 
system from that time. I may say that, amongst 
the advantages which the railway offered as 
against the omnibuses, was one very special one, 
which was this: The omnibuses did not start 
until about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
their fares were high, so that practically they 
were of no use to the working class. We began 
by starting our trains at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so that this was an immense advantage to the 
working class which they never had before. 
Then I go on to say: “ Whilst the competitive 


means for the conveyance of passengers in 


London by omnibus, tramway, or steamers are 
free from taxation, the duty upon the passenger 
receipts of the Metropolitan Railway still con- 
tinues to be exacted.” Perhaps you will allow 
me to describe shortly exactly what the Metro- 
politan Railway is, and what is the competition 
which we have to meet. You will find a plan 
similar to the one which Mr. Forbes gave to you 
the other day in the District Company’s case ; 
but this plan shows the several lines of omnibuses 
by which we are affected east and west, and 
notth and south. You will see that, starting 
from Bishopsgate (or Broad-street), which is our 
present terminus, the Metropolitan Railway goes 
on by the red line through Finsbury-cireus, 
Moorgate-street, King’s-cross, Edgware-road, 
Praed-street, Paddington, on to Notting-hili-gate, 
on the inner line, and so on to South Kensing- 
ton station, where it joins the District Railway ; 
then at Edgware-road you will see that there is a 
branch line which goes on to Bishop’s-road ;_ but 
at Bishop’s-road we join the Great Western 
Railway, and the portion from Bishop’s-road to 
Westbhourne-park is the Great Western line, 
over which we have running powers. Then 
from Westbourne-park to Hammersmith, and 
from Westbourne-park to a junction with the 
‘West London Railway, is the Hammersmith and 
City Railway, which is the joint property of the 
Great Western and Metropolitan Companies. 
So that, by means of these railways, you have a 
direct communication the whole way from Ham- 
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mersmith to the City. Then you will see : 
Baker-street a line going northward; th: 
is the St. John’s Wood Railway, going 1 
Swiss Cottage; that is coloured black, becaus 
it is not Metropolitan proper; -it does n« 
belong to us, but it is worked by us under a 
agreement which has still some years to ru 
Then if you take King’s Cross station, we har 
there junctions with the Midland and the Gre: 
Northern Railways, and the trains of the Midlan 
and Great Northern Railways run on separa‘ 
lines which we have constructed to Moorgat 
street in the City, and also to a junction with tl 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway at Farrins 
don-street. I think that it is desirable that 
should show you exactly what our position — 
with regard to these lines, in order to let yo 
know what we have done towards accommodatin 
the traffic of the district. _ 

1167. Those lines which are coloured red a1 
your own making, and those which are coloure 
black, and which you have referred to, are worke 
by you, although not of your own making ?—Ye 
You see, taking the question of omnibus comp 
tition, that we have the most severe possib: 
competition at almost every station of the railwa: 
If you begin at the City you will see that the 
is a direct omnibus route which takes, as it wer 
the chord of the arc along Oxford-street. Yo 
will see that there are omnibus services deviatin 
up to King’s Cross, again up Tottenham Cour 
road, again up Portland-road, again up Bake 
street and up to the Swiss Cottage, and agai 
along the Edgeware-road, and then parallel wit 
our railway as far as Westbourne Park. The 
you have the Piccadilly route of omnibuses, whic 
compete directly with us for Hammersmit! 
In addition to that there is a line of omnibus 
from Paddington which actually pass over o1 
railway between LEdgeware-road and Kin 
Cross, and soon into the City. So that we hay 
the most severe and virulent competition to fac 
With regard to tramways, there is only one poi 
at which we are affected, and that is from King 
Cross, to the City. There are tramways fro 
the Angel at Islington, going down close to tk 
Bank to Moorgate-street, almost opposite to ov 
Moorgate-street station, and of course the traft 
going between our station and King’s Cross ar 
the Angel at Islington is affected by that con 
petition. It is now attracted to the tramway il 
stead of coming, as it used formerly to do, to o1 
King’s Cross station. That is the only tramwa 
opposition which we have. We have not, of cours 
any river competition except to Hammersmith, bi 
I do not think that that is worth mentioning. Th 
next paragraph goes on to say: “ The Metr 
politan Railway Company was promoted whe 
mileage and license: duties were levied upc 
competitive omnibus traffic, and a capital « 
nearly 8,000,0007. has been expended by tl 
company in. the belief that there would: be « 
equality of taxation between them and the 
competitors.” The meaning of that is this: th 
when the railway was first suggested and pr 
moted, it was known that the principal. con 
petitors would be the omnibus companies, ar 
that the revenue of the line would depend, | 
course, upon the fares which could: be obtains 
from the public in the face of that competitio 
The effect of taking off the whole of the duti 
from the omnibuses, was to enable them, 
course, to compete more successfully, as again 
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us. A comparison of the operations of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company and of the 
London General Omnibus Company, in the year 
1874, will illustrate the disadvantage under 
which the Metropolitan Railway Company 
suffers. The Metropolitan Railway Company 
carried 44,118,225 passengers, and their receipts 
were 392,070/. 16s. 2d., which is equal to 
2°132 d. per head. The London General Omni- 
bus Company carried 48,538,896 passengers, 
and their receipts were 538,456/. 5s. 10d, 
which is equal to 2°637 d. per head. I may say 
that in the year 1875, the figures were as follows : 
the number of passengers carried by the Metro- 
politan Railway had very considerably increased ; 
the number of first-class passengers being 
6,622,658; the number of second-class passen- 
gers being 9,707,936; and the number of third- 
class passengers, including workmen, that is to 
say, passengers by workmen’s trains, 31,971,730. 

1168. That makes about a total of 47,000,000 
instead of about 44,000,000?—Quite so. The 
total number of passengers which was carried by 
the District Railway and ourselves, in that year, 
makes the large total of 75,000,000. 


Sir Harcout Johnstone. 


1169. Are your season tickets included in 
that ?—Yes, as double journeys six days in a 
week, 


Mr. Samuda. 


1170. You reckon them as if the holders tra- 
velled every day ?—Yes, and only once each day. 
The peculiarity of our line is, that season-ticket 
holders use their tickets so frequently; some 
passengers use them half a dozen times a day, 
and very few use them less than five times a 
week. The per-centages of classes in 1875 were 
as follows :—of first class, 13°71; of second class, 
20°10; and of third class, 66:19. The per-cen- 
tage of third-class passengers is higher in the last 
year than it has been before; in 1872 it was 
64; in 1873 it was 64 again; in 1874 it was 64 
again; and last year it was 66°19. ‘“ The remis- 
sion of the mileage duty was equal in the case of 
the omnibus company for that year to 48,4601, 
and enabled them to pay a dividend of 8 per 
cent. on their ordinary stock.” : 

1171. That means that in that year the tax 
upon omnibuses was entirely abolished, and that 
enabled them to retain in their receipts 48,000 1., 
which they would otherwise have had to pay 
away in the shape of Government duty ?— Quite 

- so; and that represents a few hundred pounds 
more than the 8 per cent. that they paid; that is 
to say, they were enabled to pay their dividend, 
and they had a small surplus out of this 
48,000 1. 

1172. You said that taking off the omnibus 
duty enabled them to compete more successfully ; 
but did the omnibuses, when the 48,000/. was 
taken off, apply the whole 48,0007. in the shape 
of dividend, or did they apply a large portion of 
it in the shape of reduction of fares ?—-They did 
not reduce their fares between distant points, 
but they established a new system with regard 
to what we call the picking up and setting down 
traffic; the intermediate traffic. They shortened 
their distances for that traffic and charged a 
twopenny fare, which enabled them to compete 
more successfully with us for the local traffic. 

1173. Then what they did on that occasion, as 
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far as short traffic was concerned, was to lower 
their rates; but as far as through traffic was 
concerned they kept them the same ?—Yes, that 
is practically so; but there is one other feature 
which has operated against us and in their favour, 
and it is this. Of course one cannot object to 
the remission of tolls, but at that time the toll 
gates existed in the metropolis, and the General 
Omnibus Company paid a very large sum, about 
19,000/. a year in respect of those tolls. 

1174. Then at the same time they made 
48,0007. by the reduction of the duty, and 
another sum of about 19,0007. by the turnpikes 
being done away with ?—Yes, 18,500/.; so that 
looking at the accounts of the Omnibus Company 
(and I suppose they represent the general 
omnibus traffic of London), the proprietors 
would be working at an actual loss at the pre- 
sent moment if it had not been for the remission 
of the duty and the abolition of the tolls. 

1175. What was the period when this change 
took place?—The abolition of the tolls was 
chiefly in 1864, 

1176. Then up to 1864 they have been paying 
between 66,000 7. and 67,000 /. to the State, or 
to the country in the shape of Imperial and local 
taxation ?—That is so. 

1177. What was the amount that at that time 
you were paying to the Government in the shape 
of taxation ?—I have not a statement of the duty 
paid year by year; but it would represent about 
the same per-centage that it does now upon our 
gross receipts. I am afraid, however, that that 
will not be much guide, because from time to 
time we have opened fresh sections of the rail- 
way. We paid in 1864, 3,742 7.; that was when 
we were only open from Farringdon-street to 
Bishop’s-road. In 1875 we paid 11,6447. Then 
I go on to say that, “in addition to the Govern- 
ment duty, the Metropolitan Railway Company 
have to pay a large sum annually for local rates, 
from which their competitors are almost exempt. 


They largely contribute to rates for the mainten- 


ance of roads which they do not use or damage, 
but which are much injured, and used free by 
their competitors.” As an example of that, I 
may say that the whole of the New Road (the 
Marylebone and Euston Roads, as now called), 
under which our railway went, had to be 
repaved entirely by us with the best granite 
sets, at a very enormous cost; and we had not 
only to make that road, but we have now to pay 


. rates ona very large assessment to the parishes for 


the maintenance of the road we made. In the year 
1874 the Metropolitan Railway Company paid for 
local rates and taxes 16,842 1., or equal to 41. 6s. 
per cent. of the gross receipts. The London Ge- 
neral Omnibus Company, in the same year, paid 
for local rates 2,899 /., or equal to 10s. 10d. per 
cent. of the gross receipts. 

1178. Is that the sum that they paid upon 
their stables, and things of that sort ’—Yes; the 
Omnibus Company have not, as you know, te 
pay as railways have in respect of their earn- 
ings ; they have simply to pay for the premises 
which they absolutely occupy, such as stables 
and warehouses, and so forth. 

1179. Do not you pay upon the same prin- 
ciple, not upon your earnings, but on the occu- 
pation of the land through which you pass, and 
the value which that land is supposed to have ? 
—The principle of railway rating is this: you 
create a railway under a road, and it-is looked 

upon 
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upon as an entirely new property, as if you 
made a cellar under it. The assessment is 
made upon a calculation as to what it would be 
worth while for a tenant working the railway 
to pay. 

1180. I thought it was taken at what would 
be the estimated value of the land which you 
occupied, if occupied by another tenant ?—No, 
the principle adopted in ascertaining the asses- 
sible value of the railway is this: you take the 
gross receipts, you deduct from them your work- 
ing expenses, you deduct interest on capital for 
working stock, you are allowed also to take a 
certain amount for tenants’ profits on working 
stock, and there are other deductions allowed 
also which have been settled by the courts; and 
after deducting the whole of those from the 
gross receipts, the remainder is supposed to re- 
present the rent which a tenant would pay who 
worked the railway for a profit. 

1181. So that it is really taking upon the 
earnings of the railway, and not upon the value 
of the land?—Quite so; the value of the land 
has no relation to it whatever. We of course 
have to maintain our road and the Omnibus Com- 
pany have not. “In the sume year (1874) the 
Railway Company paid for passenger duty and 
local rates, including charges for the maintenance 
of their railway, 13 /. Os. 5d. out of each 100 /. of 
gross receipts; whilst the Omnibus Company, 
having no roadway to maintain, only paid, as be- 
fore stated, 10s. 106d. for each 1007.” Of course 
this is simply to show the disadvantages under 
which we labour as against untaxed competitors. 
“ The Metropolitan Railway is essentially a 
working man’s line; and although it would be 
difficult to increase the fares in the face of un- 
taxed competition, it would be easy to reduce 
the amount of accommodation, and thereby econo- 
mise expenses; therefore, if the tax is to remain, 
the working class, in the end, must practically 
bear the principal part of the burden.” That was 
looked upon asa sort of threat, but it was never so 
intended. What I meant to intimate was this: 
that we have granted to the working men very 
great facilities, and have done a great deal more 
than we were compelled to do by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
our own interest; but at the same time we have 
gone far beyond anything that would have been 
expected or required from us, and the question 
with us is this: if we are to have this tax con- 
tinued to be imposed upon us, can we afford to 
continue those facilities? whereas if the tax is 
removed then we might see our way to even 
increasing the large facilities which we offer now. 
That is the whole case, Then there is a similar 
statement to that in Mr. Forbes’s evidence com- 
paring the taxation (that is, the duty) upon the 
Metropolitan receipts with the taxation upon the 
receipts of other companies. You have that before 
you already. “ In the case of some railways it is 
possible to add the duty to the fare, and there- 
fore to make the public pay it.” As Mr. Forbes 
explains, it is impossible, on such small fares as 
we have, to charge any fraction of coin for the 
duty, but we do impose it when we can; we 
put it upon all our season tickets. 

1182. Then do you wish the Committee to 
understand. that the effect of that would be that, 
even if you got a remission of the taxes, you 
would not be able to alter your charge 7—I do 
not think we should. 


We have done this partly, no doubt, in’ 
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1183. You would seek to give other conye- 
niences, but so far as the actual fare went you 
would not be able to alter it, because the fraction 
of a penny would be too small?—I think so. By 
reason of the severe competition that we haye 
to meet, we have to carry passengers at very 
low rates indeed. I made a calculation as to 
the rates at which we issue season tickets, and. 
the charge per passenger per mile for travelling 
on some of our tickets is only a farthing a mile 
first class, and 3-16ths of a penny for second 
class. Some of them are more, but that is the 
extreme. 

1184. That is taking them on the supposition 
that they travel six times a week, twice a day ?— 
‘“‘ In the case of the Metropolitan Line, the duty 
can hardly be added to the fare except in the way 
of reduced and ecomonised accommodation. 
Again, other railways derive their chief profits. 
from the conveyance of goods and minerals, upon 
which there is no tax whatever. In the case of 
the Metropolitan the receipts are almost entirely 
derived from omnibus traffic which are liable to 
the duty. When the duty was first imposed it 
could never have been contemplated that it would 
apply to a line so exceptional as the Metropolitan, 
which has cost nearly 1,000,000 Z. per mile, whilst 
the average cost of other railways is about 
50,0002. per mile. The inequality of the tax is 
illustrated by the following comparisons of the 
amount per cent. of duty paid by the undermen- 
tioned companies on the sums carried by them to 
net revenue account in the year 1874.” Then I 
have appended the figures, the first column giving 
the per-centage of duty upon the sum carried to 
net revenue by the Metropolitan Company in that 
year, and the second column giving the per- 
centage on the gross receipt. 

1185. What is the reason why the amount of 
duty paid by the Metropolitan would represent 
2°73 per cent. upon the gross receipts, whilst that 
paid by the North Eastern, which is the lowest in 
the list, would represent only ‘53 per cent. ?— 
Because they derive, I think, the greatest part of 
their revenue from goods and minerals. 

1186.’ Therefore they have a very small amount 
of passengers, and a still smaller amount of those 
who would have to pay duty ?—Yes; I take it as 
the net revenue derived from all sources of 
traffic. The North Eastern deriving a very 
large portion of their income from minerals and 
goods, it follows that the per-centage of duty 
that. they pay must be very small as compared 
with their gross receipts. You will see that 
whilst the sum which we pay for duty represents 
so high a per-centage as 4°32, other large compa- 
nies who are not affected in the same way, and 
whose traffic is of an entirely different character, 
only pay, as in the case of the North Eastern, 
about one-half per cent. 

1187. Why do you leave out the London and 
Brighton or the South Eastern, which I should 
conceive would be lines peculiarly suitable to 
compare with your-own, inasmuch as their traffic 
is principally passenger traffic?—I do not know 
why, except that perhaps they do not show so 
favourably ; but I should be happy to give them 
to the Committee. 

1188. lt is very curious that in the statement 
which was made by Mr. Forbes, he has left out 
those lines ?—Mr. Forbes took the same railways 
that are mentioned in my circular. 

1189. Those are, of course, the two railways 

which 
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which are the most peculiarly suitable for com- 
paring with your own?—No, I think not. 

1190. The South Eastern, the London and 
Brighton, and the London and South Western, 
are all left out?—Yes; but theirs is a passeager 
traffic of a very different order, as you are aware. 
I have compared it here with the Great Hastern, 
which is, to a great extent, third-class traffic, like 
our own. On the southern lines the greater 

rt of the traffic is a first-class traffic: to 
fhighies, for instance, and the South Eastern 
to Dover, and so on. They have a larger pro- 
portion of traffic subject to duty than we have, 
simply because they are able to charge higher 
fares, and get more out of the public. Ours is 
what we call a poor man’s line, a working man’s 
line, and I compared it with the Great Eastern 
Railway for that reason. 

1191. You would not apply that to the Great 
Western or the London and North Western ?— 
No; I apply that to show the effect as regards 
‘passenger-carrying lines as compared with lines 
‘which derive their great receipt from goods and 
mineral traffic. It is simply to show that the 
incidence of the tax, taking it from the point of 
profit, is very unfair so far as we are concerned. 
Then I go on to say that, “In the year 1874 the 
Metropolitan Company carried 44,118,225 pas- 
sengers, of which 63°91 per cent. were third 
class. The average receipts per passenger per 
mile of all classes is under 1d. per mile” (it is 
the very smallest fraction under a penny a mile), 
“whilst the average receipt per mile of third- 
class passengers is only five-eighths of 1d. per 
mile.” That is all round, taking season tickets, 
as I have already stated, at six double journeys 
aweek. “In addition to this the company run 
special trains for workmen at a charge of 2d. for 
the double journey. In some cases this yields 
less than one-seventh of a penny per passenger 
per mile.” Perhaps you would like me to inform 
you what obligations we have upon us, and what 
accommodation we grant in respect to those 
trains. In the original Act of the Metropolitan 
Company there was no obligation to run work- 
men’s trains, but it was imposed when we went 
for the extension from Farringdon-street to 
Finsbury. It was then provided that the com- 
pany should run one train up from the terminal 
station, which was then Bishop’s-road, to the 
City in the morning, and one train down from 
the City at night. We had to run one train from 
Bishop’s-read to Moorgate-street in the morning, 
and one train from Moorgate-street to Bishop’s- 
road in the evening, at such times as should be 
settled, failing agreement, or on the complaint of 
any one, by the Board of Trade. Butit was also 
provided that if not more than 100 passengers 
travelled by the train, the company should not 
_ be under the obligation to run it. Then in our 
Extension Act to Brompton (that is, our western 
extension), and also in the Tower-hill Extension 
Act it was provided that we should run one train 
in the same way from end to end of the railway, 
whatever sections were open, one train from ter- 
minus to terminus in the morning and one down 
from the City at night. In the Additional Powers 
Act of 1866, the limitation of compensation in 
case of injury from accident, was made 100. in each 
case, and in case of difference, to be settled by 
the Board of Trade. We have only had one 
case of compensation under this clause, and in 
that case the company’s views were upheld. 

0,91. < 
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When the railway was opened in 1864, soon after 
this Act was passed, we commenced to run these 
trains, one train in the morning, and one train at 
night; but representations were made to us that 
there were a large number of working men in 
the City who wished to go to their work in the 
suburbs, and so as we had to open our railway 
for the train up to the City in the morning, I 
thought we would try also the experiment of 
running a train down from the City in the morn- 
ing also, ‘These are the trains that we have put 
on in order to accommodate this traffic. Of the 
up trains in the morning, one starts from Bishop’s- 
road at 5.45, and arrives at Bishopsgate at 6.8. 
The next is a train from Hammersmith, which 
starts at 5.50, and arrives at Bishopsgate at 
6.30. I may say with regard to Hammersmith, 
that there is no obligation whatever upon us, or 
upon the Great Western Company (or the 
Hammersmith and City, as it then was, now the 
joint property of the two companies), to run any 
workmen’s train whatever, as between the City 
and Hammersmith; but, again, representations 
were made to me that it would be a great con- 
venience to the working men of that district if 
we would run a train; and so we run this train, 
charging 2d. for the single journey, and 4d. for 
the double journey. 

1192. That is double your previous charge? 
—That is double our previous charge ; they have 
to pass over the Metropolitan proper, over the 
Great Western, and over the Hammersmith and 
City lines; and we thought that for the increased 
distance, an increased fare should be paid. That 
train carries a good many working people from 
Hammersmith. In that case we have no limita- 
tion as to compensation in case of accident, so 
we thought that we must put something on 
even for the additional risk that we run. The 
next train is from South Kensington at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, arriving at Bishopsgate at 6.40. 
Then we run another train from Gloucester-road 
at 6.12, arriving at Bishopsgate at 6.50. Then 
we run one train round the entire circle from 
the Mansion House to Moorgate-street, starting 
at 6 o’clock from the Mansion House, and ar- 
riving at Bishopsgate at 7 o’clock. So that, so 
far as the morning trains are concerned, we are 
running at least three more trains than we are 
required to do by the Act, and we are running 
also a train from Hammersmith, which we are 
not required to do by the Act. Then we run 
trains from the City in the morning, as follows: 
From Bishopsgate at 5.50, arriving at Hammer- 
smith at 6.30; and there is another train at 
5.55, which goes round the Mansion House the 
other way, arriving. there at 6.55. We have 
carried an enormous number of workmen by 
those trains, and it has been no doubt a very 
great advantage to them; such an advantage as 
they could not have obtained in any other way. 
We began in 1865 with a number of 537,418 ; 
and now we are carrying about 3,000,000 yearly. 
The total number carried since the opening of 
the line, may be taken at 18,000,000. With 
regard to the advantage of these trains to the 
working classes, 1 may say that I have had a 
calculation made as nearly as I can, of what the 
value to the working man is in the saving of 
time; and | find that taking the-average rate of 
wages at 6d. per hour, it would be about 


40,000 J. a year, and taking it at 9d., it would 


be about 60,000 J. 
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1193. Upon what basis do you arrive at that ? 
—Upon the basis of the time that would actually 
be occupied in walking at the rate of four 
miles an hour, and of the time actually occu- 
pied in going by train. d 
_ 1194, You practically, I suppose, make it half 
the time?—You make the saving of something 
like three-quarters of an hour; some of course 
are less, and some are more, and the saving on a 
long distance is very great, but that may be 
taken as anaverage. I had some correspondence 
with a Member of this House in reference to an 
application which was made by some workmen at 
Hammersmith in regard to the times of those 
trains, and the gentleman who represented the 
workmen, Mr. Lofting, states that the effect of 
being an hour later in the murning involves a 
loss to each man of 191. 8s. 6d. a year. I do 
not put it so high as that, but that is his calcula- 
tion of the loss to each man that would be involved 
by starting a train an hour later in the morning. 
They state that it is not simply the loss of an hour, 
but that very often in some shops they lose a quarter 
of a day if they are not there in time. With regard 
to the contention of the Board of Trade, it only 
shows how unjust in our opinion this 5 per cent. 
passenger tax is. With regard to those workmen, 
we asked that the duty might be remitted upon 
them. Unfortunately we only allowed them to 
carry their tools; they are not men with luggage, 
and it was never intended that men of the 
class who travel with luggage should be carried 
at that cheap rate. We asked that the duty 
might be remitted, and we were told, “ No; al- 
though you carry these people at only one-seventh 
of a penny per mile, we cannot remit the duty. 
And why? Because you do not allow the people 
to carry 56lbs. of luggage, and because you do 
not allow them to carry children under three 
years of age free; and unless you comply strictly 
with the exact letter of the Act, you cannot have 
the remission of the duty.” 

1195. Did you comply with the other regula- 
tions or necessities of the Act?—We complied 
with every one. 

1196. That is tosay, you stop at every station ? 
—We stop at every station, as all our trains do. , 

1197. Why did you not allow them to carry 
the 56 lbs. of luggage ?— We made that regula- 
tion in order, as we thought, to prevent other 
persons than those for whom the train was in- 


tended travelling by it; but as soon as we dis- | 


covered that, of course we removed the regulation, 
and we claimed the exemption and got it. But 
I only state that to show you how very strictly 
and exactly the Board of Inland Revenue adhered 
not to the spirit but to the exact letter. We 
started those trains at the hour fixed by the Board 
of Trade ; the trains travelled at the average rate 
of speed of 12 miles an hour, and set down and 
picked up passengers at every station. 


1198. Can you without disturbing your general. 


information leave that point and tell us whether 
those trains are profitable to you or not ?>—They 
are not prefitable, and for this reason, they com- 
pel us to open our railway, to bring on all our 
staff, and to light up all our stations before the or-- 
dinary hour. I cannot tell you what the cost of 
that would be, because it would be very difficult 
to ascertain, but the whole of the locomotive 
staff, the engineering staff, the station staff, and 
the lighting and everything has to beyin an hour 
earlier. Although the receipt per mile is not 
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a bad receipt, being equal to about 5s., when 
you come to set against that the cost of opening 
and lighting all our stations (because every sta- 
tion has to be lighted), and the cost of working, 
then there is no doubt that it involves a loss. 
But as we have to open our railways at this early 
hour, and as one train will not accommodate 
the whole of the passengers, I run the extra 
trains to meet the wants of those men. There is 
another thing, too, in which these trains operate 
in some measure as a Joss and disadvantage te 
us, and it is this: we have very few hours for 
the maintenance and repair of our permanent 
way ; it is chiefly, as you know, in tunnel, and, 
therefore, the hours for repairing and renewal are 
extremely limited, and one hour taken off five, as 
you can understand, enormously increases the 
cost. ‘“ The eompany convey underground what 
their untaxed competitors carry above ground, 
and they contend that théy should at least be 
placed on an equality of taxation with them. 
The passenger duty tax is also unjust, inasmuch 
as it is upon gross receipts and not upon profits.” 
There is a point here which was not in Mr. 
Forbes’s statement; he did not adopt this with 
regard to the District Railway, but it is very 
important as showing the effect upon small pro- 
prietors. The Metropolitan proprietors of ordi- 
nary stock are chiefly small holders, and this tax 
presses most onerously and unfairly upon them. 
In the year 1874, it was equal to a charge of 
41.2s. 11d. per head; whilst the duty, the local 
rates, and the maintenance of their road (from 
which their competitors are exempted), amounted 
to 18/, 16s. 11d., and that, too, on an average 
dividend paid of only 407. 13s. 9d. per head.” 

1199. Wiil you explain that a little more in 
detail ?—The dividend actually paid to each pro- 
prietor, large and smali,in our railway was at 
the rate of 407, 13s 9d. per head. 

1200. Is that taking the average of the number 
of people without any reference to the quantity 
of stock ?—Quite so; we have about 4,000 pro- 
prietors. 

1201. How much per cent. is that equal to ?— 
That is equal to about 4 per cent. 

1202. That would be about 10,0007. a piece ? 
—Yes, no doubt; but then some of them are 
very large holders and some of them are very 
small, 

1203. But your average would be 1,000 /. ?-- 
Yes; but for a small concern like the Metropo- 
politan Company, where the capital is only 
8,000,000 Z., the number of small proprietors is 
very large. Of course there are large holders ; 
but taking the holders all round that is the 
result. 

1204. Then it really means that for every 
1,000/7. of stock they got 402. of dividend, and 
every 1,000/. of stock had to pay 18/. for what 
you call local rates and maintenance of road ?— 
— Yes. 

1205. And every 1,0002. of stock had to pay 
41. for duty; is that so?—£.4. 2s. 11d. per 
head. 

1206. But can that be right; you only pay 
altogether 11,0007. in duty ?—Yes; but this is 
upon the net, and we pay duty upon the gross: 
that makes the difference. 

1207. But still you only pay 11,0007. in duty 
altogether, and you have 8,000,000 /. of capital : 
therefore you would pay about a quarter pe: 
cent. upon the gross take, would you not ?—The 


duty 
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duty paid per head on the net revenue is 4°32 J. 
per cent. “Since the opening of the railway 
the company have paid no less a sum than 
101,725 1. for passenger duty” (that is in 13 
years); “and during the last five years it has been 
equal to an income tax of 2s, 2d. on each 1 /. of 
dividend paid to the holders of ordinary stock. 
The Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Com- 
pany, to which the Metropolitan Company have 
subscribed a large amount of capital, has con- 
tributed 4,591 7. to the I:xchequer, although no 
dividends have been paid on the ordinary shares, 
and only about 2 percent. on the 5 per cent.’ 
preference shares.” 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1208. What would that 4,591 /. represent as 
per-centage upon the capital expended on the 
making of that line ?—The capital expended on 
the making the line was about 637,000/; the 
authorised capital is of course more. 

1209. Is it a joint line?—The Metropolitan 
Company snbscribed 100,0002 of preference 
stock to it. 

1210. Over how many years since the opening of 
the lineisthat4,591/. spread?—Aboutseven years; 
it was opened in April 1868. With regard to the 
St. John’s Wood line, I may say that it is worked 
by the Metropolitan Company under an arrange- 
ment, We undertook to work it at 50 per cent. 
of the gross receipts, and to allow a rebate also ; 
but even working it on those favourable terms, 
and allowing a rebate also, they have not been 
able to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares. 
Ii is worked by us, I regret to say, at a cost of 
something less than 75 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, and we lose, I should think, 4,000 /. or 

* 5,000 /. a year on that portion of the line; but 
we are bound to work it under this agreement, 
and of course until that expires we are subject 
to the loss. On the other hand, of course it is, 
to a certain extent, a feeder to our system; if it 
were not for that it would be an absolute loss. 
The next paragraph is, “ Railway proprietors 
appear to be dealt with by the Legislature in an 
entirely different manuer to all other members of 
the community ; the doctrine propounded being, 
that they should not be relieved from this excep- 
tional taxation without giving them an equiva- 
lent in some other form. When the proprietors 

of other modes of conveyance were relieved from 

duty no conditions of any kind were imposed 
upon them;” that is the fact. I do not know 
whether you would care for me to go into the 
subject. ‘Ihe companies who are said to have, 
and really have, a monoply, are not taxed. 
That is the case of gas companies, water compa- 
nies, dock companies, and others, who have spe- 
cial powers given to them, who are, to scme 
extent, in a similar position to railway compa- 
nies, except that they have a monoply which 
railway companies, or at any rate urban and 
suburban railway companies, have not, and whose 
tolls are settled by Act of Parliament. So far 
as the gas companies are concerned, they are not 
allowed to pay a higher dividend than 10 per 
cent., but they have no duty whatever imposed 
upon them. 

1211. I think that they have very special 
duties imposed uponthem. ‘They first have their 
dividend limited, and then in addition to that, 
when they have accepted agreat deal lower divi- 
dend than they had previously the power to take, 

0.91. Ti ; 
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they have to make a reduction to the public for 
each increase that they are able to make ?—Yes; 
they have a sliding scale, as understand, but they 
are not allowed to pay a higher dividend than 10. 
per cent. 

1212. But that is very old legislation, and in 
all the recent legislation they are limited to rais- 
ing their capital very materially below 10 per 
cent., are they not ’—Yes ; but was not the provi- 
sion also with regard to railways a very old 
one. 

1213. I do not know that the cases are iden- 
tical, but they are similar ?— They are similar. 

1214. You say that you are asked to give some 
equivalent in exchange for a deduction of the 
duty; what equivalent have you had asked from 
you in exchange for this reduction of duty ?—I 
think that it has been suggested (I do not say 
whether it is inside the House. or outside the 
House) that railway companies should not be re- 
lieved from this onerous obligation or tax unless 
some equivalent was given in the shape of in- 
creased accommodation. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
when a deputation went before him, said that 
he thought that it was a question which ought to 
be considered as to what the companies could 
suggest in the way of equivalent in the shape of 
increased accommodation. With regard to our 
special, peculiar, and I may say, very exceptional. 
case, we have done everything that it was possi- 
ble for us todo. We have adopted every known 
improvement; the locking system, the block sys- 
tem, the telegraph system, the best machinery of 
all kinds, the heaviest rails, the most permanent 
material, every requirement of the Buvard of 
Trade, continuous brakes, and so on; we carry 
workmen cheaper than any other mode of con- 
veyance; we do very much more in running work- 
men’s trains, as | have shown you, than we are 
required to do; and we ask why should we be 
called upon to give an equivalent for the removal 
of an injustice, 

1215. But what is the grievance that you ask 
to be relieved from, and what led to your being 
asked what equivalent you were prepared to offer 
if the tax were removed ?—I am sorry that I 
mentioned the word “ equivalent,” I go for the total 
abolition of this impost. I say that it is specially 
unfair and unjust under our peculiar circum- 
stances, and I ask for an absolute remission of 
the duty. 


Mr. Macdonald. 

1216. When was your railway opened ?—On 
the 10th of January 1863. ; 

1217. I thmk you have stated that when you 
opened your railway an opinion prevailed that 
there would be a remission, or something to that 
effect, of the railway passenger duty ?—No, I did 
not put it in that way. What I said was that 
we were then on equality with our competitors. 


.We did not expect at that time any remission, 


and we did not ask for it at that time ; but what 
we ask now is this: that seeing that our com- 
petitors have since that time been relieved entirely 
from taxation, we say that we in justice ought to 
be relieved also. We do not go farther than 
that. 

1218. But have your competitors the same 
special privileges and powers that you have 


granted to you by the State ?—Their privileges © 


and powers are very different to ours; they have 
privileges and powers that we have not. For in- 
M3 stance, 
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stance, they have the privilege of using the public 
roads free of cost, whereas we have had to make 
our railway at a cost of a million a mile. We 
have this obligation put upon us also: omnibuses 
can charge what fares they please, but we are 
restricted to certam maximum fares. We are 
bound also to run those workmen’s trains, whereas 
there is no such obligation upon our competitors. 
There is another thing also which presses very 
heavily upon us as against our competitors, and 
that is what we call the farthing clause, or the 
half-mile clause. Under that clause the pro- 
vision is, that unless you carry a man for half 
a mile, after the first mile you cannot charge him 
anything for it; and if you carry him three- 
quarters of a mile you can only charge him a 
halfpenny. ‘The effect is this: that if you carry 
aman amileand 39 chains, you have to carry him 
and his luggage, and as many children under three 
years old as he chooses to bring, for one penny, on 
a line which cost amilliona mile. We think that 
that is a condition of things which could never 
have been contemplated on a line like the Metro- 
politan line, and it is those things which press 
most heavily upon us. 

1219. You say that you have gone beyond 
your interest in putting on trains for the purpose 
of accommodating the public ?—Yes. 

1220. Is not your line at the present moment 
merely a developing line?—We have very con- 
siderably developed. I may say, as giving an 
illustration of what we are doing to accommodate 
the traffic, that we are running something like a 
thousand.trains a day, and that, I think, is a very 
large development of traffic. But, as the country 
progresses, and as its population increases, we 
hope to get our share. 

1221. In the initiatory process of all under- 
takings I suppose it is quite common that they 
may lose a little ia order that they may gain at 
the end of their journey ; they are not all paying 
in the first instance, are they ?—They do not all 
pay in the initiatory stage; but what we say is 
this, that there is no reason why we should have 
this impost put upon us, and why we should be 
to that extent prevented from deriving a profit 
on our outlay. 


1222, Do some of the Metropolitan trains run 


from Liverpool-street to Hammersmith over a 


portion of the Great Western Railway, and vice’ 


versa 2—Yes, I explained that, I think. 

1223. Do not some of the trains run also to the 
Mansion House, and vice versd ?—Yes. 

1224. Is there not a limitation at the Metropo- 
litan stations of the issue of Parliamentary tickets, 
so that there may not be more than one or two 
Parliamentary tickets at the outside ?—That is so ; 
we have been obliged to limit the issue to meet 
the accommodation, and to comply exactly with 
the letter of the Act of Parliament. 

1225. Will you inform us whether the Great 
Western Company conduct the issue of tickets: 
between Hammersmith and Bishop’s-road and 
intermediate stations to Liverpool-street, and 
whether there is any restriction on the issue of 
Parliamentary tickets at stations under the con- 
trol of the Great Western Company ?—I cannot 
speak as regards the stations of the Great 
Western Company. 

1226. Was an information filed in the Court 
of Exchequer against the Metropolitan Com- 
pany in 1872 or 1873 for the recovery of duty 
alleged by the Attorney General to be owing 
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from the company to the Crown ?—Yes ; I can 
give you the exact date with reference to that 
matter; the first information was filed on the 
4th of June 1870, to which we then filed an 
answer. The amended information was filed by 
the Inland Revenue on the 4th of December 
1871. We answered that, and then the action 
dropped, and after that the Board of Inland 
Revenue brought an action against the North 
London Railway Compawy, which ended in the 
decision which has been so frequently mentioned 
in this room. 

1227. Under what circumstances was the liti- 
gation given up?—That I cannot answer; the 
Board of Inland Revenue must be asked why. 

1228. Was there no agreement between you 
and the Board of Inland Revenue im reference to 
the giving up of this litigation ?—None. 

1229. Are you quite sure of that ?— Quite 
sure, at that time. Pe 

1230. Were there no negotiations whatever ?— 
None whatever until after the decision of the 
courts. 

1231. I think you heard it stated that the 
present tax was a premium on false statements, 
false declarations, and evasions of payment ?—I 
heard some statement to that effect. 

1232. Is that your opinion ?—I can only answer 
with regard to my own special case. The case of 
the Metropolitan Company is rather an excep- 
tional one, and therefore I had rather not speak 
with regard to any difficulties which might arise 
with the larger companies. So far as we are con- 
cerned we have no difficulty whatever, nor has 
there ever been, nor would there be, any eva- 
sion. In point of fact, it would be impossible 
for us to evade, or to attempt to evade, the proper 
investigation of the accounts and the proper 
preparation of the returns to the Inland Revenue. 
They are regularly examined. An officer of the 
Inland Revenue comes, and has perfectly free 
access to all the books and to all the accounts; 
and there never has been any difference between 
us and the Inland Revenue upon the accounts 
themselves. 


1233. You do not keep a set of books to show 
to the Inland Revenue officer who may come to 
visit your offices, for the purpose of getting up 
a statement about the accounts ?-—-We should not 
think of doing such a thing. It is a suggestion 
which has never occurred to mind at all before. 
He checks the actual returns which come from 
the stations themselves; they are placed before 
him, and there is no suppressto vert on our part at 
all. He has the most perfect access to every 
document about the place that he requires. 


1234. Do you make affidavits as to the correet- 
ness of the accounts ?—Our accountant makes an 
affidavit every month. With regard to a ques- 
tion which you asked a former witness, as to the 
mode of making the payments, I may say that the 
payments are made in this way: for instance, the 
accounts for duty due in January are made up 
in February, and a cheque is sent to the Inland 
Revenue in March; the February account is 
paid in April, and the March account will be paid 
next week. That has prevailed ever since I 
have been associated with the concern. 


_ 1235. So far as you are concerned at least, 
there is no foundation for the charge of false de- 
clarations and evasions of payments?—No, I 
hope not. 


1236. Who 
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1236. Who is the gentleman who visits your 
office ?—Mr. Rickman. 
1237. Has Mr. Rickman visited your office 
this year as well as last year?—-Yes; he very 
frequently comes. 


1238. And he has full access to every docu- 


ment ?—Full access. 

1239. And you make no declaration but what 
your books contain?—It is for the Inland Re- 
venue to check it themselves. We make the 
fullest declaration, and the accountant makes an 
affidavit. I do not suppose that he would feel 
disposed to commit perjury. 

1240. There is one point as to which I did not 
clearly understand you, and IJ should like to have 
an explanation, if you please, and that is with 
regard to the compensation of 100/.2—I will 
explain exactly what that is. In consideration 
of our carrying these workmen at 1d. for the 
whole of the length of our railway, or between 
any stations; that is to say, for seven miles or 
one mile, or eight miles, the compensation in case 
of accident is limited to 100 Z. in each case. 

1241. Is that by special statute ?—That is by 
special statute. I mentioned that, I think, when 
I stated the conditions which are imposed upon 
us, and which we have to fulfil. 

1242. You stated what seemed very remark- 
able; you stated that you had only one case? 
— There is only one case within my recollection 
in which there has been a reference at all to the 
Board of Trade, and that was the only case of 
alleged accident since the opening of the railway. 
I do not remember a single case of an accident 
arising from a workmen’s train ; so that, happily, 
we have carried them perfectly free from bodily 
harm. 

1243. You said that your costs were increased 


by your opening your railway earlier in the — 


morning for the workmen’s trains; in what 
respect is the cost increased ?—'The cost is in- 
creased in several ways. All the men have. to 
come on duty earlier; for instance, the engine- 
men and the firemen are paid so much an hour ; 
our works have to be opened, and all the whole 
place has to be lighted up; all our stations have 
to be lighted up; and all our station staff have to 
be on duty as early as 5 o’clock in the morning. 
It is these additional costs which make the work- 
men’s trains so expensive. 

1244. Is not the principal portion of your 
work, other than that of your engineers, day 
work and not piece work ?—Certainly, they are 
paid by the week. 

1245, And therefore, unless in the exceptional 
case of the engineers, the increase of payment 
does not apply ?—Of course the rate of wages 
depends entirely upon the nature of the duties, 
and the number of hours which the men have to 
work. Take the instance of signalmen ; by reason 
of opening the line earlier, we are obliged to 
employ three sets of signalmen instead of two; 
we have one extra set of signalmen who are 
solely brought on by our having to open the line 
so much earlier ; whereas under ordinary circum- 
stance two would suftice. 


Mr. Samuda, 


1246. I suppose that the same would apply, 
for instance, to the ticket takers; you could not 
keep them on duty from 5 o’clock in the moruing 
until 5 o’clock at night ?—No, we have two sets 
of ordinary men. Of course the wages ale mea- 
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sured by the work that has to be performed ; you 
cannot get a man to come at 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
morning at the same price as if he came on duty 
later. i 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1247. Are your wages higher than those on 
other railways outside of London ?—Yes, we 
haye to employ the most skilled men, and it is a 
peculiar work. You require the most. perfect 
arrangements and the most perfect machinery to 
work a thousand trains a day over a line like 
ours. | 

1248. You have heard it stated that there was 
no monopoly in connection with the railway 
system; is it your opinion that there is no mo- 
nopoly in connection with the railway system ?— 
So far as we are concerned there is no monovoly 
whatever; there is no reason why another com- 
pany should not come to-morrow and ask Parlia- 
ment for powers to put a railway alongside of 
ours. There was a scheme from the extreme 
west to the extreme east of our railway through 
Oxford-street. Then there was another scheme 
(describing it to the Commi/tee). 


Mr. Ashley. 


1249. Do you deduct the railway passenger 
duty before you send in your income-tax returns? 


——Yes, we pay income-tax, of course, upon the 


net results. 

1250. You and other gentlemen talk of this 
tax as a tax upon locomotion; but take the 
brewer’s licence tax ; do you call that a tax upon 
drinking ?—I know so little about the brewer’s 
tax that I should be scarcely prepard to answer 
the question. 

1251. A certain class is taxed whose business 
is to provide drink, and here a certain class is 
taxed whose business it is to provide locomotion ? 
—If you tax the brewer of porter, you must also 
tax the brewer of ale ; but if you relieve the brewer 
of porter from the tax, you ought to relieve the 
brewer of ale from the tax also. That is our case. 

1252. You would hardly call this a tax upon 
locomotion, but a tax upon a man whose business 
is to provide means of locomotion?—Our argu- 


ment is that our competitors are wholly free, 


whereas we have this tax upon us. 

1253. Itis not a tax upon individual journeys, 
but upon receipts, is it not?—-It comes to the 
same thing; it comes really to a tax upon indi- 
vidual journeys. 

1254. How was the tax upon omnibuses levied 
before they were relieved from it ?—-It was levied 
at a penny a mile. 

1255. So that that would be more in the nature 
of a tax upon locomotion than yours ?—Their tax 
was an exceedingly onerous one, as is seen by the 
fact that, by the remission of the tax alone, they 
are able to pay eight per cent. 

1256. Do you not make any distinction between 
a tax per mile, and a tax upon receipts ?—In 
whatever form it is made it comes to the same 
thing ; it is a tax for the conveyance of passen- 
gers, and thereforé it is a tax upon locomotion in 
whatever form it is levied. 

1257. But I think you will agree with me, that 
when yon cali it a tax upon a thing, you mean that 
it is a tax which has a tendency to check the de- 
velopment of that thing ?>—Yes. 

1258. A tax upon locomotion therefore, in the 
common use of the word, would be a tax that 
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tended to check locomotion, would it not ?— 
Yes. . 

1259. Do you consider that this tax of five per 
cent. upon the net profits of railway companies 
has a tendency to check locomotion?—-I do. For 
instance, with regard to this impost upon season 
tickets, it checks the issue of season tickets. The 
effect of taking off the duty would be that I should 
at once take the duty off season tickets, and that 
would make them more popular, and extend the 
issue of them; and that is a very important 
matter in a traffic like ours, because one of our 
great difficulties, as Mr. Forbes explained, is the 
access to the booking office and the taking of 
tickets. It is a great nuisance to passengers to 
have to wait for tickets, whereas a man with a 
season ticket passes through, and has no trouble 
at all. 

1260. Then your opinion would be, that if 
you could extend the facilities for giving season 
tickets, the actual number of persons travelling 
would be increased ?—I think so; I think that 
whenever you remove a penalty of that kind the 
public will appreciate it, and take advantage of 
it. Our case, of course, is an exceptional one. 
There are some railway companies who have the 
power to charge the tax, and do charge the tax ; 
but in our case we have no option, and we can- 
not do it except in the case of season tickets. 


Mr. Leighton. 


1261. I think you said that the early trains 
were not profitable ?—Yes. 

1262. Those are the trains that you have to run 
by your Act of Parliament, are they not ?—Not all 
of them ; we are only obliged by Act of Parlia- 
ment to run one train up in the morning, and 
one train down in the evening. 

1263. Those are the trains which are not pro- 


 fitable ?—They are the trains which are not pro- 


fitable ; the early train has not to run before six. 
_ 1264, Those trains are not affected by the 
Railway Passenger Duty, are they; the Acts 
which give you the exemption do not affect those 
trains ?---No, we claim, and are allowed the duty, 
as I explained. 

1265. I do not make myself understood. Are 
the unprofitable trains which you run _ those 
which you are obliged to run by the Act which 
enabled you to make the railway ?—One train is 
sufficient to comply with that Act. 

1266. They are not trains which you run 
in order to obtain the remission of duty ?—No. 

1267. You find it profitable to run a certain 
number of trains stopping at each station, and so 
on, which come under the obligation, in order to 
obtain the remission of duty ?—All our trains run 
in accordance with the terms of the Act of Par- 
liament under which the exemption was allowed. 

1268. Are the trains on which you obtained the 
remission of duty profitable trains ?—We obtain 
remission of duty on all the trains which we run. 

1269. You get an additional advantage; you 
get the advantage of the remission upon those 
trains, apart from the trains which by Act of 
Parliament you are obliged to run ?-—Yes. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1270. I think you said that you were not. 


obliged to run those trains, but only to run one 
train, but that you found it advantageous, by 
reason of the number of workmen who wanted to 
use them, to run several of those trains; and 
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then you were not allowed by the Governmen 
the duty upon those trains, as you thought the 
ought to be, and then you made the alteration 
by which you let the people have the opportunit 
of carrying their luggage, and by that means yo 
obtained the remission of the duty on thos 
trains; is that so ?—That is so. 

1271. So that, in fact, all those trains t 
which you are referring, come among the train 
which are exempted from duty ?—All of them. 


Mr. Leighton. 


1272. Do you find that the obligation ¢ 
stopping at every station hinders the manage 
ment of your line? —Upon a line like ours it : 
almost a necessity. 

1273. Therefore the obligation ceases to be a 
injury to you?—There is no injury to us wit 
regard to that. I may say that in the early day 
of the railway we used, at certain times of th 
day, to run what we called semi-express train: 
that is to say, trains not stopping at some stations 
but one result was that, by ceasing to stop, w 
invalidated those trains, and not those train 
only, but the whole service, so far as the remis 
sion of the duty was concerned. 

1274. From something you have said yo 
seem to lay stress upon the advantage which yo 
give to the working man; do you think tha 
there should be in principle a distinction betwee 
one class and another; ought not the workin 
man to be considered as a part of the public ?— 
Quite so; I think that.every class ought to hav 
its proper accommodation, and to be properl 
considered. 

1275. Do you think that one class ought to b 
considered by the Legislature differently fror 
another and apart from the public ?—The idea 
the establishment of these trains was this: 1 
was thought that the construction of the work 
in the city would destroy the dwellings of a grea 
many of the lowest class of labourers, and tha 
it would be an advantage to those men if the 
could go out into the country, where they coul 
get better rooms and better houses at lower rents 
and so'to compensate what they thought was 
destruction of property, they imposed upon th 
companies the running of these trains. — 

1276. But the working men are now you 
chief customers, are they not?—Yes, they ar 
the largest number. 

1277. And they can pay for themselves ?— 
They do pay for themselves. 

1278. Are they not able to pay for themselve 
without any interference of the Legislature o 
their behalf ?—Quite so. J may say, with regar 
to these workmen’s trains, that they are use 
now by aclass of people for whom, I venture t 
think, it was never intended that they should b 
provided, such as superior mechanics, warehouse 
men, and men of that kind. My idea is tha 
those trains were put on for the poorest class ¢ 
day labourers, and not for the skilled artisans, 

1279. 1 think you made out a little sum, b 
which you told us that you had put somethin 
like 40,0007. into the pockets of the workin 
men; do you think the working men have give 
that to the publican ?—That is a social questio 
which I cannot gointo; but that sum of 40,000 
or 60,000 /. represents, by a small and indee 
infinitesimal proportion, the advantages whic 
we have given to the working classes. 

1280. Another argument which you hav 


place 
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placed upon this paper is drawn from the fact 
that the owners of some of the Metropolitan 
stock are small owners; do you think that small 

owners of railway stock ought to be treated in a 
different way from large owners ?—No, not at 
all. 

1281. Then you withdraw that argument 
which is printed here in favour of the small 
owners ?—The only argument is this: that of 
course the rich can better afford to bear the tax 
than the poor. It is just the same with the in- 
come tax, the poorer classes are exempt, whereas 
the rich have to pay. 

1282. There is another argument taken from 
the hardship that you are under by paying the 
local rates for the roads; but I presume that the 
roads are of some use to you ?—They are of some 
use to us, inasmuch as we could not have pas- 
sengers coming 10 our stations without them ; 
but we do not destroy the roads at all in any 
way ; on the contrary, we enormously relieve the 
roads by the construction of our railway. 

- 1283. But the roads are of use to, are they 
not ?—Yes, no doubt; they are feeders to our 
railway. 

1284. One word about the omnibus traffic; 
you say that the omnibus people altered their 
fares and took smaller fares for short distances, 
and that that is the only alteration they made 
after the duty was taken off; could they not have 
Jone that anyhow ?—They said that they could 
afford to try the experiment when the tax was 
taken. off. 

1285. It was not an unprofitable experiment, 
certainly ?—They were not prepared to make 
the experiment, I believe, until they were placed 
im a position in which they thought they could 
ufford to test it. But the Omnibus Company 
ure in this position: they haye this advantage 
over us ;.that for short distances their lowest fare 
is 2 d., except in one instance, I think, and that 
is from London-bridge to the Bank ; whereas we 
are obliged to carry a man for 1d. 

1286. Of course that gives an advantage to 
you, because more people come to you than would 
x0 to the omnibuses?—I do not know that it is 
an advantage to carry a man for 1 d. upon a line 
sonstructed at enormous cost. 

1287. At all events it drives more people to- 
wards you than go to the omnibuses, does it not? 
—There is no doubt that the working classes are 
ulways anxious to save their money, and they 
would come to us; but we are under this dis- 
idvantage with regard to the-omnibuses: take 
she case of the New-road; there is an omnibus 
n the road, and a man can jump into it at once 
und get to his destination without having to book 
und wait for a train. 

1288. That of course he could do before the 
luty was taken off the omnibuses ?—Quite so. 
1289. Then the duty being taken off the om- 
ribuses has done them good, but has not done 
you any harm, I presume ?—I think it has, be- 
vause it has enabled them to compete more suc- 
sessfully for the intermediate traffic, which is a 
rery important traflic. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1290. I wish to ask you the exact effect of the 
Act which prevents your charging for less than 
ialf a mile; it places you in this position, does it 
10t, that you can only charge 1d. for any distance 
inder a mile and a half?—-One penny for a mile 
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and 39 chains, if it isa yard short of half a mile 
we can only charge a penny. 

1291. And vou can charge 14d. up toa yard 
short of two miles?—We can. 

1292. And then 2d. beyond that, and so on ? 
—Yes; so that the effect is that we have to carry 
a man 39 chains for nothing. 

1293. When was that Act passed ?--In 1858. 
1294. It was an old Act?—It was an old 
Act. . 

1295. With regard to your trains which claim 
remission of the duty you must conform to that 
Act, I suppose ?—Yes; the orignial Act of the 
Metropolitan Company is prior to that; 1854. 

1296. When the Act was passed that condition 
was not in. existence, was it ?—-No; the railway 
was not open, and we had not considered the 
question. It is only by experience that we have 
discovered how very seriously it affects us. 

1297. Does that Act apply to all your trains 
or only to the trains for which you claim 
exemption from the duty ?—It applies to all the 
trains. 

1298. What are your maximum fares ?—Our 
maximum fares from end to end are 8 d. first class, 
6d. second class, and 4d. third class; that is for 
single journies ; and they are 1 s. first-class return, 
9d. second-class return, and 6d. third class 
return; but our maximum tolls are very much 
higher. 

1299. But your Parliamentary fares are not 
mileage fares ?—Not at all; they have unfortu- 
nately to be adapted to the serious competition 
between all points. The Parliamentary fares are 
fixed according to the peculiar circumstances of 
each case. 

1300. You said that you ran now several work- 
men’s trains instead of one, as you are bound to do 
by the Act; did you find when you ran only one 
train that the accommodation was not sufficient 
for the people who applied for it?—The accom- 
modation was not sufficient for the people coming 
out of the City inthe morning. If we had com- 
plied strictly with the Act the result would have 
been of course that we should have had to refuse 
issuing any more tickets than the train would 
have taken. . 

1301. And that would have been, I presume, a 
very great inconvenience to the men who relied 
upon that train ?—No doubt; it was almost irre- 
sistible ; I could not prevent their coming. 

1302. Has there been a considerable develop- 
ment of houses for men of that class on your line 
since it was opened ?— Yes, there has been very 
considerable on the Hammersmith Railway. On 
the Hammersmith line, as I have already stated, 
we are not under any obligation to run workmen’s 
irains; but we do run them. | 

1303. And those houses were built, I suppose, 
upon the assumption that this system would con- 
tinue ?—I have no doubt that they were. There 
is one very signal advantage that we have given 
them, and that is that we give them the option of 
returning by any train during the day after 12 
o’clock; that is an enormous advantage to them, 
because they can get home at any time they 
please instead of having to wait about as they 
would do if they were restricted to one particular 
hour for the return journey. 

1304. The houses were not built under any 
agreement to continue that accommodation, were 
they ?—No; we have no such agreement. 

1305. I believe such agreements have existed ? 
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—Such agreements have existed ; 
common thing. 

1306. In your experience as a railway manager, 
have you found that when you have given certain 
accommodation to a class of traffic, it 1s exces~ 
sively difficult to withdraw it?—-There is no 
doubt that it is almost impossible to withdraw it. 

1307. So that the obligation imposed upon you 
to run this one workmen’s train has practically 
compelled you to extend the accommodation con- 
siderably beyond the actual words of the obliga- 
tion ?—It is so, and we have extended it, and we 
felt that the circumstances demanded that we 
should do so; but if we are to be held strictly to 
the letter of the law as the Inland Revenue desire 
us to be held strictly to the letter of the law, we 
should only carry so many as would go by the one 
train. We have not stretched the law against the 
working men as the Inland Revenue have against 
us. 


it is quite a 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1308. Can you tell me as a matter of informa- 
tion what is the cost of maintaining your per- 
manent way per mile?—It is very heavy on 
our line as you may imagine. The cost in the 
half year ending 31st December for permanent 
way, works, and stations was 11,289. on eight 
miles. I do not think that there is any previous 
example of such a cost. Of course it is mea- 
sured as you know by the number of miles the 
trains run; that is the true test. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1309. What you gave us was the actual figure 
for the actual miles ?—Yes. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1310. That is about 1,500 7. a mile ?—Yes, for 
that half year. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1311. Take for, instance, the Midland Com- 
pany; can you tell me what the cost of main- 
tenance is in that case?—I have not got the 
figures, and I should not like to.speak without 
book; but the average used to be from 200 /. to 
2501.a mile. When I was with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company we used to 
consider 250 J. per mile per annum as an excessive 
sum. 

1312. Of course every facility that you give 
adds enormously to the wear and tear?—No 
doubt; and the expense that we are put to in 
modern improvements is enormous. We have 
among other things continuous breaks, and the 
block system, which isa most extravagant and 
expensive system to maintain. 

13138. And you are subject to special dis- 
advantages, because you have to do the work of 
repairs in the interval between the cessation of 
the running of your trains at night and their 
beginning the next morning ?—Yes, nearly the 
whole of the line is in tunnel, and the trains are 
running at frequent intervals till nearly one 
o’clock in the morning, so that the whole of the 
relaying has to be done in about three hours, 
and we have to pay extravagantly high rates for 
the work done. 

1314. And you are specially handicapped in 
that respect, because you have to employ men 
under peculiar circumstances?—Yes; and we 
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have to pay them specially high rates for the 
work. | 

1315. There is an additional injustice in thi 
tax, is there not, if it is to be continued to be 
levied ‘on the gross receipts. Is it not the fac 
that the working expenses on your line as o1 
other lines have materially increased within the 
last four or five years?—Very largely, indeed 
The cost of iron and steel is a little less at thi 
moment than it was some time since, but th 
whole cost of working has increased; wages hay 
gone up, and the modern improvements and th 
block system and all those things cost a grea 
deal of money. 


My. Macdonald, 


1316. Is not: the cost of iron and steel les 
than it was in 1869 ?—Yes; but other items o 
expense have gone up. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1317. What are your working expenses ?— 
About 40 per cent. on our gross’ receipts al 
round ; but that is not a fair way of taking i 
for this reason: that a very large proportion c 
our traffic is traffic upon which we receive toll 
not working it ourselves, but it is worked b: 
other companies over our railway, and therefor 
the expense of locomotives, and so on, as regard 
that traffic, does not come into our return. W 
are put to great extra expense, because we ge 
very short mileage-out of our engines; and the 
we light all our trains with gas, and we have t 
make special provisions for brake power, 
should take it that the ordinary expense of work 
ing the line is about 457. to 471. per cent. of th 
gross receipts. 
etna That kas not diminished since 1870 ?- 

0. 
1319, Has it increased 10 per cent. ?—I coul 
not give you the exact figures. 

1320. Of course you have been subject to th 
increased cost of labour and of materials ?—Yes 
iron is the only thing that has not gone up. 

1321. You have not had a wholesale strike o 
your line like we had once, when every engine¢ 
gave warning at six hours’ notice ?—No; thez 
is only one advantage that our men have, an 
that is, that the work is regular and constant. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


1322. I think you said that at one time yo 
ran express trains on your line ?—Semi-exprei 
trains. 

1323. Did I correctly understand you to sa 
that you dropped them on account of the diff 
‘culty of stopping at the stations?—No, ¥ 
dropped them for several reasons; but one re: 
son was that the running of those trains n 
stopping at the intermediate stations, invalidate 
our claim to remissién of duty on the whole 
our traffic. 

1324. Supposing that the law were altered ; 
that you could obtain this exemption withor 
stopping at the stations, would you resume tI 
running of express trains ?—We could do s0 . 
certain hours of the day. We have not co; 
sidered the question, and I do not know wh 
my directors would think about it; but it cou 
be done. 

1325. If you did so, would it not be a gre 
convenience to many parties?—No doubt, becau: 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


for the long distances you would get the people 
into the City early. — — 

1326. I understand that generally speaking, 
this recent decision of the courts has not much 
affected your line ?—Not very greatly, because 
we have always claimed and secured exemption 
on traffic at and under 1 d. a mile. 

1327. Supposing that you were not burdened 
with this necessity of stopping at the stations, do 
you think that you could frame your time-tables 
more conveniently than you do now ?—I think 
we might do so on the Hammersmith line. 

1328. The evidence that you have given alinost 
entirely relates to your own line, does it not ?— 
Yes. 

1329. Have you considered the general question 
at all of railway duty ?—Yes, I have considered 
the general question, but I suppose a great many 
eminent railway gentlemen will be before you in 
connection with long lines, and perhaps they will 
be better able to give an opinion upon it than I 
ean. 

1330. As regards experience, that may be so; 
but, I think, in point of theoretical knowledge 
you stand rather high, do you not, in the railway 
world ?—You are good enough to say so. 

1331. Can you give the Committee any idea 
as to what, if a certain sum of money must be 
raised by taxation on railways, would be the best 
mode of raising it?---No, I cannot; I have been 
looking forward to the total abolition of the tax, 
and not to any continuance of it. 

1332, I may assume, may I not, that you are 
against any taxation upon the carriage of goods? 
—That also is a question that is open to discus- 
sion, and upon which Mr. Forbes is a better 


authority than I am; but I confess, looking at it 


from a purely metropolitan point of view, that I 
do not see why, if there is to be any tax at all 


’ upon profits, the tax should be levied upon profits 


from passengers, and not upon other sources of 
revenue. But it is a wide question, and I am 
not able to express a positive opinion upon it. 
1333. There have been some questions asked 
about competition; have you any stations to 
which there is no competition, or no substantial 
competition ?—Not one; we have competition at 
every station on the line, and most severe com- 


_ petition too. 


Mr. M‘Lagan. 


1334. The honourable Member for Stafford 
put a question to you as to whether there was 
any limit to the issue of Parliamentary tickets, 
and you said that there was some limit, and that 
that limit was quite in conformity with the Act; 
will you show me in what respect that is so?-- 
We contend that the Act requires that we should 
carry some class of passengers between all 


_ stations at or under 1d. a mile, and so we do; we 


comply with the letter of the Act; we carry more 
in that way than we should if we limited it simply 
to the one train a day prescribed by the Act. 

1335. And you only limit that number of 
tickets ?— We only limit that number of tickets. 
1836. Whatis the number of tickets that you 
issue ?—The total number that we could issue 
under this plan would be 112,800 per day. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1337. Is it not the fact that since the opening 
of your railway, the price of coal, iron, and steel 
is less than half the price at which they were in 
. 0.91. a 
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Mr. Muacdonald—continued. 


1869 ?—Not as regards coal. We have to con- 
sume a peculiar quality of coal, the smokeless 
coal, the South Wales coal. 
1338. Then what is the difference of ~ rice 
now ?—I think it has been up as high as Sus. per 
ton, and I:think it is now about 21s. 
1339. Delivered here ?—Delivered here. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1340. The whole object you have is to get an 
abolition of this duty ?—Yes. 

1341. And the abolition of the duty ir toto on 
your line would come to 11,000/., would it not? 
—Quite so. | 

1342. If the abolition of the duty could not be 
obtained for fiscal reasons, would it not goa great 
way towards giving what you require if you were 
left perfectly free to make all yourarrangements, 
with reference to your passengers, by paying that 
same sum of money, and not having to account 
for or obtain it by reason of the particular class 
of passengers, and the particular way in which 
you carried them?—'here is no doubt that if the 
duty were maintained it would be a great thing 
for us to have perfect freedom of action, and then 
we could make our arrangements more consistent 
with the public convenience, and so forth; but I 
cannot imagine that such a state of things as now 
exists will be maintained. 

1343. Supposing that such a state of things 
did exist, you would have a considerable advan- 
tage, would you not, from having to pay a com- 
muted sum, which would be exactly the same 
sum that you are paying now; and being left 
free, except with regard to the obligation under 
which you are at present of running one train a 
day at least at a penny a mile, to do whatever 
you liked during the whole of the rest of the 
day ?—There is no doubt that it would be so. 
There was one suggestion, I think, from an ho- 
nourable Member as to whether 3 per cent. upon 
the net receipts would not meet the case ; in our 
case it would involve a very much larger payment 
than we make now. 

1344. The payment which you make now is 
about one-eighth per cent. upon your capital, is 
it not ?—Yes, 

1345. And the amount which you pay upon 
your gross receipts is 2°73 cent., is it not ?—Yes. 

1346. What would that come to upon your net 
receipts ?—4°32. 


Mr. Leighton. 


1347. Supposing that you have to pay 10,0007. 
or 11,0007. now, if it was arranged on your net 
receipts, it would be a-larger per-centage upon 
your net receipts or a smaller per-centage upon 
your gross receipts, would it not?—If it was 
fortunately left in existence, it would not much 
matter how it was levied. 

1348. I thought you said, in answer to the 
honourable Member for the Tower Hamlets, that 
it would make some difference with regard to 
whether it was levied upon net and gross re- 
ceipts?—I said that if 3 per cent. were levied 
on our net receipts, it would place us in an infi- 
nitely worse position than we are in now. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1349. If any per-centage were levied upon 
your net receipts, all your future prosperity would 
have to bear an increased amount of taxation, but 
if it were levied by commutation upon that which 
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Mr. Samiiln-—contitned: 


has existed up to the present time, all your in- 
creased prosperity would go into your own 
pockets, would it not ?—If it were levied on our 
net receipts now, we should have to pay some 
thousands of pounds more than we have hitherto 
paid, and as we increased our receipts, so that 
increase would operate. 

1350. Therefore all your increased prosperity 
would go by adding to the amount that you would 
have to pay to the Government; but if it were 
found impossible to do away with the tax, and 
the tax were made permanent at its present 
amount, and you had it commuted by what you 
actually produced last year, all your future pros- 
perity would go into your own pockets ?—Yes. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1351. It was mentioned by Sir William Ste- 
phenson that the buying of a duty on the net re- 
ceipts would probably involve great discussions 
with the Inland Revenue as to what charges 
should be made against the gross receipts; and 
that that it would involve you in considerable 
trouble with them in ascertaining what they con- 
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Mr. Brace—continued. 


sidered to be legitimate charges against the gross 
receipts so as to ascertain the revenue, is that 
your opinion ?—Some questions might arise, but I 
do not think any very serious ones would. The 
practice of railway companies now as to charges 
against revenue are so settled and determined, 
that I do not think it is likely that any difficulty 
would arise. 
Mr. Samuda. 


1352.-It would certainly introduce another ele- 
ment ?—Yes. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1353. You do not see any special reason why 
you should pay an income tax on the profits of 
the shareholders when your neighbours and ad- 
joining competitors are untaxed ?—That is exactly 
our case. 1 do not see why we should pay a 
higher rate of income tax (which it practically is) 
than docks, and gasworks,and waterworks which 
have special facilities given to them; nor why 
we should be taxed at the rate of 2 s, 2 d. in the 
pound on our net income, while our competitors 
do not pay anything. 
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Tuesday, 9th May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ashley. 
Mr. Bruce. 
Mr. James Corry. 
Viscount Crichton. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 

” Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


Mr. Leighton. 


Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Earl Percy. 

Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


B. B. HUNTER RODWELL, Ese., 1x THE CuarR. 


Mr. CHarites RickmAN, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1354. You are Accountant to the Inland 
Revenue Board, I believe ?—I am an Accountant 
of Inland Revenue, more particularly connected 
with railways. 

1355. How long have you been in that office? 
—I have been in the service for 25 years. 

1356. How long have you been engaged in 
the Accountant’s Office ?—On this particular duty, 
since late in 1867 or early in 1868, on the death 
of Mr. Hare. 

1357. I do not know whether you have had 
an opportunity of seeing the evidence which was 
siven by Sir William Stephenson on Friday last ? 
—I have not had an opportunity of doing so until 
within a few moments. 

1358. You are aware that he was examined 
before the Committee ?—-Yes. 

1359. Are you aware, from any summary 
which you may have seen, of the substance of the 
evidence which he gave with regard to the course 
pursued between railway companies and your 
office as to the assessment and levying of the 
railway passenger duty ?—I have formed a very 
adequate conclusion. 

1360. There were a great many noite upon 
which he vouched you, ‘and the Committee will 
be glad to hear from you what has been the 
practical working of the arrangements between 
you and the railway companies. Will you first 
state, in your own way, the mode of assessment 
and payment of the railway passenger duty from 
1868 ?—That is what I propose to do, and it will 
probably save the time of the Committee, as I 
have committed it toa narrative form, if you will 
allow me to refer to the notes which I have before 
me, subject to any questions that may be raised 
en passant. I propose to lay before this Com- 
mittee a brief history of the mode of the assess- 
ment and payment of the railway passenger duty 
from 1868, when I entered on those duties. The 
first thing “that I have to refer to will be the in- 
structions. to the officers of the Inland Revenue 
and the Acts of Parliament which guided myself 
in the semi-control of the collection of this duty. 
[ come first of all to the instructions to the 
yficers of Inland Revenue. 

1361. What is ‘the date of those instructions : ? 
earls = 


Chairman—continued. 


othe first copy that I have is dated 1849, the 
second is dated 1859, and the third is dated 1874, 
The instructions of 1874 embrace the general 
questions which have cropped up in the interim 
between 1859 and 1874; the instructions are 
modified to suit the circumstances of the case. 

1362. Will you first give us the original in- 
structions, and then we can judge what the alter- 
ations and modifications were ?—Yes. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1363. Are the instructions from the Inland 
Revenue Board ?—They are instructions to the 


Mr. 
Rickman. 
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officers of Excise for collecting and securing the 


duties on stage carriages in Great Britain. 


Chairman. 


1364..I suppose they are instructions in the 
same way as are issued to assessors and people 
down in the country for their guidance in collect- 
ing the duty ?—Precisely. First of all, the Acts 
are recited relating to the duties on railway 
passengers as being 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 120, s. 52; 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 79; 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, s. 9. “ The 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 79, imposes the duty of five per 
cent. on the sums received or charged for the 
conveyance of all passengers on a railway. The 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, s. 9, enacts that no duty shall 
be levied upon the receipts of any railway 
company from conveyance of passengers at fares 
not exceeding 1d. per mile by_any cheap train 
established by that Act, under the codnditions 
specified in the same Act, Section 6, which con- 
ditions the collector should see are complied with 
before the exemption is allowed. The accounts 
of the duties on railway passengers are to be 
made up to the first Monday in every calendar 
month, exclusive of that day; and such accounts 
are to be delivered to the proper officer by the 
railway authorities, properly verified, on or before 
the 24th of each month. On the receipt of such 
accounts the officer must examine the same, and 
post the amounts into one of his survey books, 
agreeably to the precedent on page 17; and by 
the next post, after the receipt thereof, forward 
the accounts io his supervisor, who must forth- 
with examine the same;and lose no time in trans- 
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Chairman—continued. - 


mitting them to his collector. The collector, on 
the receipt of any such accounts, must imme- 
diately examine them ; and, on being satisfied of 
their accuracy, call for payment of the duty, 
arranging with such of the railway compauies as 
may be situated at a distance from his residence 
in what way the duty shall be paid, taking care 
that he shall receive the same before the termina- 
tion of the month in which the accounts are 
rendered. The collector must acknowledge the 
receipt of railway duties in the petty accounts for 
the week in which paid, and return the accounts 
rendered by railway companies to the supervisor, 
in time for him to forward them to the accountant 
at the chief office, with the charge vouchers to 
which they appertain. Such railway accounts as 
have been received by the officer prior to the 


making up of the roundly duties, must be’ in-) 
cluded and entered in the general abstract with 


such duties; distinguishing the amount for each 
month, when the round shall include more than 
one monthly account, as shown in the precedent 
for entering such accounts in the officers’ survey- 
book, page 17; and a separate voucher made and 
agreeably thereto. Supervisors are occasionally 
to compare the books kept by railway companies 
with the accounts rendered by them (but, in 
doing so, must use the greatest civility), and if 
any irregularity of moment or fraud be dis- 
covered, the supervisor must state all the cireum- 
stances for the Board’s directions. The collector 
is to open an account in his ‘ traders ledger,’ with 
each railway company paying duty in his collec- 
tion, and to post to that account each month’s 
return of the amount received for the conveyance 
of passengers, and the duty payable thereon; and, 
when the duty is paid, to discharge the account 
thereof; to post the aggregate of each district into 
his ‘ Abstract of Duties charged, &c.’ and thence 
into his * principal ledger,’ as is the practice with 
respect to all other duties, and to keep duties on 


railways distinct in his books, accounts, and re- 


turns. Whenever a railway is about to be 
opened, having a terminus in his collection, the 
collector must report the same to the Board, 
stating whether such railway has also a terminus 
in London; whether it is a branch of any other 
railway; at what place the accounts will be fur- 
nished, and the duties paid, and under what Act 
it has been established. He must also acquaint 
the secretary to the company with the forms of 
account and affidavit required to be furnished 
monthly to the proper officer, and with the re- 
quirements of the Act, 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79, with 
regard to giving security. He must request, at 
the same time, to be furnished with the names, 
residences, and occupations of the proposed 
sureties, and must transmit the answer to the 
Board, with his observations as to their sufficiency, 
if they are resident in his collection. He must 
also, from time to time, make inquiry into the 


sufficiency of the sureties, and call for a fresh _ 


bond when necessary.” 

1365. Those are the instructions issued in 
1849 ?—They are. 

1366. Can you state how far the officers were 
able to carry out those instructions ?—I believe 
they carried them out to the best of their 
ability. 

1367. When you use the expression “to the 
best of their ability,” the amount of duty which 
was levied and the increase in the railway traffic 
had rendered the application of those rules, [ 
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Chairman—continued. 


presume, very difficult, had they not ?—The « 
tension of time for the rendering of the accou 
came gradually into operation. The rules subi 
quently laid down are the same in substance 
these ; but with the growing exigencies of 1 
railway traffic they are a little more stringe: 
There is an extension of time upon which I sh 
touch presently; but the instructions virtua. 
remain the same, only that more vigilance was 
be exercised in future yéars. 

1368. Is there any suggestion throughout tl 
the railway companies have in any degree { 
dificulties in the way of the Inland Reven 
collecting the duty ?—I do not know. ‘The su 
sequent rules are rather shorter, and it may 
better for me to give you those that Were pu 
lished in 1874, . 

1369. I do not want to go into the whol 
these rules, but can you, having read those rul 
tell whether there was any complaint made of t 
way in which the railway companies had ft 
nished or rendered their accounts?--In 18 
there appears to have been this clause: “ T 
exemption from duty in respect of third elé 
passengers conveyed in cheap trains is not to 
allowed, unless the arrangements sanctioned | 
the Board of Trade be adhered to; but in eve 
instance in which there is any difference d 
covered between the arrangements of the railw. 
company and those sanctioned by the Board 
Trade, the particulars must be stated and dire 
tions obtained.” “~~, 

1370. Were the arrangements which we 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade, those wi 
reference to the dispensing power ?— Jn 1870! 
letter which accompanied the approval of t 
cheap train arrangements by the Board of Trad 
and which was forwarded by the Board of Tra 
to the secretary of the railway company, w 
couched in these terms: “I am directed by # 
Board of Trade to convey to you their approv 
of the hours of arrival and departure of the che: 
trains upon the London and North-Weste 
Railway, marked in red ink in the printed tim 
tables transmitted by you in triplicate, one co] 
of which is returned to you.” 

1371. J] think we have had that before fro 
the first witness who was called; but that was tl 
only rule which was laid down by the Board 
Trade, was it ?—That is so. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1372. Was that the entire arrangement ?- 
No, there is a letter to the Board of Inlar 
Revenue at the same time; I am able to I: 
before this Committee a letter so far back as #] 
year 1863 from the Board of Trade, in whi 
they point out the mode which they had adopt 
with regard to the approval of the cheap tra 
arrangements of a file of railways included — 
this letter ; the letter refers to the Caledonia 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast, #1 
North British, the Oswestry and Newtown, a1 
the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Railway; and 
says: “I am directed by the Lords of the Cor 
mittee of the Privy Council for Trade to transm 
to you the enclosed list of trains which are pr 
posed tobe run by the railway companies detail 
in the margin, for the conveyance of passenge 
under the provisions of the Act 7 & 8 Vic 
c. 85, which have received the approval of the 
Lordships.” There is no difference whatever | 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


the present date in the tenor of the letter which 
accompanies the approval of cheap trains. 


Chairman. 


1373. What we want rather to see is whether 
during all this time, and whilst these rates were 
being paid, and after all the dealings between the 
Government offices and the railway companies, 
the railway companies and the Government offices 
had been acting on friendly terms, so to speak, 
until the question arose, and that new light was 
introduced as to the law ?—I think that that 
would be shown presently in the evidence which 
I am about to offer to the Committee. 

1374. Can you tell me at once whether, 
ihroughout these proceedings, there was any sug- 
gestion on the one hand or on the other, that 
there had been any unfairness on the part of the 
railway companies, or any extortionate demand 
on the part of the Government offices ?—There 
was a sharpening up of the action of the Govern- 
ment offices, and there was an inclination on the 
part of the railway companies to rest their claim 
upon the 9th section of 7th & 8th Vict. cap. 85. 

1375. That was after this new view of the law 
was introduced ?—It was. 

1376. Up to that period was there anything to 
lead you to the conclusion either one way or the 
other, as to the terms upon which these arrange- 
ments were carried out between the companies 
and the Government offices ’—-Nothing, except 
that in 1868 when I was ordered to take charge 
of the railway duty, under the immediate control 
of the Accountant and Comptroller General, 
I was told to look into the matter. 

1377. What was the result of your looking 
into it ?--The first result was a visit to York and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne to inspect the books of the 
North Eastern Railway Company; the result of 
that inspection proved that the North Eastern 
Company were claiming exemption in respect of 
the third class passengers conveyed in first and 
second class trains, which had not received the 
approval of the Board of Trade; and the schedule 
is on this table of the trains that were taken out 
at that time. 

1378. Was that before the claim was made? 
—Yes, it was with a view to the claim being 
made. | 

1379. Then the claim was made ?—The claim 
was made, and the company were called upon 
to pay in respect of this large schedule of trains 
not approved by the Board of Trade; that is 
what is called the through third-class booking 
question. 

1380. Had the: North Eastern Company not 
submitted to the Board of Trade any time-table 
or rates as the other companies which you spoke 
of just now had done ?—Yes, they had done so. 

1381. What was the result of your investiga- 
tion, so far as the North Eastern Company were 
concerned ; did they pay the differences up ?— 
No, they declined to pay; the estimate value 
being 50,000 7. - ; 

1382. What was done in the result?— Nothing 
was done in consequence of its being so large an 
undertaking, that it would be impossible to set 
the English information out under a series of 
years. The North London accounts, although it 
was a very short line, proved a very gigantic 
task; and when we considered that the North 
Eastern Railway was made up of a congeries of 


lines drawn together in one compact whole by 
0.91. : . 
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Chairman—continued. 
the late Mr. Hudson, I believe it was found that 


the difficulties of ownership and proprietorship 
and the different interests were so great, that in 


fact it was an insuperable task which my late 


lamented colleague, Mr. Dwelly, the chief clerk 


.of Mr. Melvill’s department, felt unequal to cope 


with. 

1383. Then in point of fact, although you 
might be right in your view of the law, 
and although you might have legally insisted 
upon your claim, the difficulties in carrying out 
that law were, in your judgment, insuperable ? 
—They were, as far as regarded the through 
third class booking question, but they were not 
insuperable as regarded a great many of the items 
embraced in the general inspection which followed 
in the years 1870 and 1871. 

1384. What was done there?—I ought perhaps 
to mention with regard to that, that the Clearing 
House withits gigantic clerical machinery stepped 
in, and it was found that those amounts had all 
been irrevocably fixed before the account was 
made out, and the allocation of the portions of 
the fare to each company had been made, and 
that the difficulties, not only of proprietorship, but 
of ownership on the lines, had been so great that 
it had added to our difficulty in endeavouring to 
carry out the Act against the North Eastern 
Company. 

1385. You have told us about your proceedings 
with the North Eastern Company, and you said 
you took a journey, I think, somewhere else ?— 
The general inspection in the years 1870 and 
1871 embraced the whole of the railways of 
Great Britain. 

1386. Have you in the papers which you have 
before you a detailed account of what you did 
with those various companies?—I have in the 
abstract. 

1387. You have told us what the instructions 
to the officers of Inland Revenue have been, and 
you say that you were sent down specially to 
look into this question ?—Yes. 

1388. Did you prepare, or was there prepared 
under your superintendence, the mode of asses- 
sing the London railways?—No, that is entirely 
in the hands of the assessor of railways. 

1389. Will you begin with them, and take the 
provincial railways afterwards; what was the 
form of assessing the London railways ?—On 
receipt of the approval of the Board of Trade 
after registration, and carefully looking over the 
file of the London railways, it would be sent to 
the assessor, and he would, in due course, receive 
the monthly accounts, perhaps, eventually on the 
10th of the second month after the one that he 
would be dealing with. He would then see that 
the account corresponded in his judgment with 
the previous month, or with the corresponding 
month of the previous year, having made due 
allowance for the opening of new lines and other 
matters; and he would then charge a duty upon 
that of 5 per cent., and transmit a charge ticket 
to the collector, now the collector of London, 
west. The duty would be charged to London, 
west. The duty would be charged, and the 
money paid; and subject to questions which 


arose in his mind as to the fulfilment of the 


Cheap Trains Act, or any other conditions im- 
plied by those instructions, which were also 
applicable to the assessor as well as to the local 
officers, the account would be passed in due form, 
and it would come back to me to be entered as a 
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credit to the company for the duty paid, and 
the amount of the exemption would be placed in 
an opposite column. 

1390. That was, after all, nothing but an ap- 
proximate account then as it were; it was not 
the actual account ?—It was the actual account. 
Perhaps you would like to hear a description of 
the account. 

1391. Will you describe the account ?—This 
is the old form of account, filled in in September 
1872, of the London and North Western Rail- 
way. It is headed ‘“ Passenger Duty Ac- 
count.” This return includes the traffic on the 
London and Birmingham, the Grand Junction, 
and all the railways in connection with the Lon- 
don and North Western system, which are shown 
in the upper portion of the. Schedule. The first 
that we had to deal with was in No. 1 Account, 
which is an “ Account of all and every sum or 
sums of money upon which duty is payable, re- 
ceived, or charged from the first day of [the 
particular] month inclusive, to the first day of the 
following month exclusive, by the London and 
North Western Railway Company for the con- 
veyance of passengers on the said railway, and 
any other railways, showing the amount received 
for the conveyance of passengers, and the duty 
payable thereon, in pursuance of 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 79, and 7 & 8 Vict.,” &c.; and the other Acts 
are recited. It says, “ Amount received for the 
conveyance of passengers on and for the London 
and North Western Railway exclusive of Parlia- 
mentary and third class.” “ Amount received 
for the conveyance of passengers for other com- 
‘panies as shown separately in Account No. 2.” 
A total is made of those, and the duty of 5 per 
cent. is made out by the railway company’s 
accountant ; it is agreed to by the assessor, and, 
as I have previously described, the duty is paid 
in due form. We turn over, and we come to 
what are called the No. 2 and No. 3 Accounts. 
Now a great deal hinges, or did hinge, on these, 
for now this account is altogether abolished, and 
under the new system we are unable to levy the 
duty in accordance with this arrangement. 

1392. Why?—On account of the extreme diffi- 
culties in the way of the apportionment of the traffic, 
it was arranged that each company should pay. 
on its own earnings, and not on account of other 
companies, as shown in thisaccount. The heading 
of No. 2 Account, I think, would explain this. 
It is an “ Account of all sums of money upon 
which duty is payable, paid or accounted for, and 
to be paid or accounted for by the London and 
North Western Company to any other railway 
company as their share or proportion of any sums, 
whether in the nature of toll or otherwise, re- 
ceived for the conveyance of passengers between 
the lst day of December inclusive, and the Ist 
day of October exclusive, pursuant to the Act.” 

1393. That had reference to through rates and 
fee ead with other companies, I suppose ? 
—Yes. ; 

1394. That, you say, is inapplicable now ?— 
It is; but I will briefly refer to No. 3 Account, 
to show you the use which was made of this 
rather complex account. No. 3 is exactly the 
converse of No. 2; it shows what other railway 
companies in parallel lines -have received on ac- 
count of the London and North Western Railway 
Company. Those amounts were entered in a 
large book kept by myself for many years for the 
purpose of check; the No. 2 Account of one com- 
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pany being the No. 3 Account of the other 
company. Therefore, in this exchange of re- 
ceipts, if any mistake had been made it would 
be detected by this means. ia 

1395. Each was a check upon the other?— 


Each was a check upon the other until at last the 


check became almost ineffective, if I may use that 
term, because the Clearing House had determined 
what those figures should be before the railway 
companies entered them upon the sheets. _ 

1396. Did the Clearing House really deter- 
mine the question between you and the com- 
panies ?—It did. © . 

1397. That saved you a good deal of trouble, 
I suppose ?—We could not give up the check as 
long as that form of account existed. | 

1398. But you find that the Clearing House 
has simplified matters very materially ?—Yes; 
but the Clearing House treated with the tickets, 
they did not treat with the trains, and therefore 
all the tickets under 1 d.a mile that came into 
their hands were submitted to the operation of this 
last column, which I shall explain. 

1399. How did you ascertain whether the ex- 
emptions were justified or not ?—By examination 
of the books; that was the only test. 

1400. Did you find that a convenient mode; 
could you do it ?—Yes, I could do it. 

1401. Was it a work of much labour ?—It was 
a work of great labour. 

1402. And of great cost ?—The cost, of course, 
of my own salary and travelling expenses. 

1403, And subordinates clerks as well ?—Only 
one. ; . 

1404. Did you and that other clerk superin- 
tend the whole of this matter which we are now 
discussing ?—We did. 

1405. Were you specially appointed for that 
purpose ?—I was. 

1406. I presume that the same sort of recipro- 
cal arrangements were made with other com- 
panies as well as the London and North Western 
Railway ?—Yes. ‘3g 

1407. You have described to us the way in 
which you assessed the London railways, and 
also the provincial railways; I suppose that the 
London and North Western Railway, and those 
railways which you have mentioned, would come 
under the heading of provincial railways ?—The 
London and North Western Railway would be a 
London railway. 

1408. But the railways in connection with 


‘them; for instance, the Llanelly Railway, and 


so on, would be provincial, I presume ?—They 
would all be provincial. I think, perhaps, that 
it would be a convenient course to adopt at the 
present moment to give you my letter or diploma 
(handing a paper to the Chairman). 
1409. Is this letter directed to all the railway 
companies ?— Yes. 
1410. This was after the state of the law had 
been discussed, and after the legal position of 
the companies with reference’ to the Govern- 
ment had been opened ?—Yes, the letter is as 
follows:—“‘I am instructed by the Board of 
Inland Revenue to acquaint you that they have 
authorised Mr. Charles Rickman, of this office, 
to examine the books and accounts of all railway 
companies throughout Great Britain, with a view 
to verifying the charge for duty which should be 
properly raised against the several companies. 
The Board request that you will afford Mr. 
Rickman every facility to this end.” nt 
1411, I presume 
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1411. I presume that they did afford you every 
sility 2—They did afford me every facility, and 
e body of gentlemen with whom I am more 
rticularly connected, the accountants, offered 
ery possible facility for the examination. 

1412. What is the next column in the account. 
he fourth column of that account is the ex- 
aption column. ‘That purports to be an “ Ac- 
unt of all sums of money received by or for 
e London and North Western Company for 
e conveyance of passengers between the Ist 
yy of September inclusive and the Ist day of 
etober exclusive upon the London and North 
Testern Railway, by trains provided for the 
mveyance of third-class passengers with the ap- 
oval of the Lords of the Committee of the 
rivv Council for Trade and Plantations, under 
e authority of the several statutes relating 
ereto, including soldiers and police, for whom 
» duty is payable.” 

1413. Will you now proceed with your nar- 
tive ?—I think I had arrived at the inspection 
‘1871. Differences had arisen as to the lia- 
lity or non-liability of various sorts of pas- 
nger traffic to duty. I found that in nearly 
very case there was a difference in the mode 
f treatment of certain traffic. Under the Act, 
me accountants thought that they were en- 
tled to remission, and others thought that the 
soregate of traffic was clearly liable. I need 
ot, perhaps, go into detail very much on this 
ibject, further than to say that there is one 
eculiar iiem which attracted my attention. There 
-a charge for special trains, which is popularly 
nown as “ engine hire;” that is to say, if you 
90k a special train from here to York, you would 
ay 8s. a mile, and you would then take out so 
any first and second-class tickets as there were 
ersons travelling by that train.» The companies 
eld that they were only liable to pay the duty 
1 respect of the tickets issued, and not in re- 
pect of the mileage, or engine hire, as it was 
armed. 

1414. How was that settled?—The North 
lastern Company have always paid it on the 
round that it was the highest class of passenger 
raffic, and therefore that the total receipts were 
able to the duty. 

1415. And some other companies did not pay 
| 2—They resisted it. 

1416. Did you insist upon their paying ?—. 
n the general settlement to which reference will 
ave to be made further on, there was a sort of 
‘ive-and-take principle; we made the best ar- 
angement we could under the circumstances. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1417. Then did you make an arrangement with 
ach company for themselves, irrespectively of 
he other companies ?—Yes, under protest, as it 
vere, that the thing might be tried eventually. 


Chairman. 


1418. Will you proceed with your narrative ? 
—The general results of the inspection, and the 
unctions of the Clearing House in connection 
vith the duty, have been explained. As the 
Jommittee are aware, there was a settlement 
vith the companies after the judgment in the 
Jourt of Exchequer. The 5 & 6 Vict. provides 
a book shall be kept under the approval of 
he Commissioners of Inland Revenue called a 
soaching traffic book, which should contain for 
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each month the names of all stations on the rail- 
way, the number of each class of passengers, the 
receipts liable and exempt from duty, the aggre- 
gate totals of which should agree with the account 
rendered. The items embraced in this book would 
be entered from the station abstract; and though 
a large amount of clerical labour would be in- 
volved, railway companies who made up their duty 
exemption on this mode, made at the same time an 
effective audit of the station accounts, and had 
the benefit of an enduring record of the progres- 
sive development of passenger traffic. By the 
same Act that provides for the keeping of those 
accounts, there is also a section that provides for 
their inspection. I will not trouble you with the 
extract; it simply says that a perfectly qualified 
officer of the Inland Revenue shall inspect the 
accounts. Itis contended that with the station 
sheets or abstracts before him, a qualified officer 
of the Inland Revenue would have a perfect 
check over the monthly accounts, and that eva- 
sion would be the exception and not the rule. 
We have disposed of the Board of Trade appeal 
of cheap trains, and also the third class booking. 
I come now to the order conveyed to myself in 
1870 by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
a general inspection, and I have handed to the 
Committee the special commission to carry out 
the same. During the years 1870 and 1871, the 
books and accounts of all railway companies were 
examined, and it was found that many differences 
of opinion and practice existed as to the liability 
and non-liability of various items of passenger 
traffic to the duty. The general result of this 
inspection was that some 20,000 J. of duty was re- 
covered, and paid under protest by the companies, 
and many claims were waived or allowed to re- 
main in abeyance till some general decision had 
been arrived at in the Court of Exchequer. In 
fact, those settlements were on the give-and-take 
principle as the best that could be made under 
the circumstances. In alluding to the through 
third class booking question, I noticed that the 
Clearing House allocated the proportions, and 
that, I think, has been fully dealt with. I pass 
now from the question of the general inspection 
to the general settlement with the railway com- 
panies after the judgment of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in July 1874. The supplementary ac- 
counts for the months of Juiy, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, were framed upon the basis 
of the Novemker account; and it may, perhaps, 
be asked why the duty that was due in July was 
assessed upon the November account. ‘The judg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer was not given 
until the 6th of July, and some considerable time 
elapsed before it was decided as to what! action 
should be taken in the matter, the Board of In- 
land Revenue not wishing to press harshly upon 
the railway companies, and the railway com- 
panies taking time to consider what action they 
should take upon that judgment, subject to the 
appeal which was to follow in the House of Lords. 
The first intimation that I received of a desire for 
settlement on the part of the railway companies, 
emanated from the railway companies in the city 
of Manchester; and on going down to Manchester 
those two settlements, which were brought before 
the notice of the Committee by Mr. Melvill, with 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire companies 
formed the basis of the settlement with all the 
other railway companies in Great Britain. It was 
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agreed that the November account should form 
the basis of the supplementary accounts to be 
rendered for the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October. As I have already said, it 
may naturally be asked why November was 
taken? It was for this reason: that the time 
was convenient, and also that as the companies 
would have to account, not only for their own 
earnings, but also for the earnings of other com- 
panies during those preceding months, it was 
only fair, just, and equitable to take the month 
of November as the basis. 

1419. Did you think that the traffic in the 
month of November was a fair measure of the 
traffic during the four preceding months which you 
have mentioned, July, August, September, and 
October ?—No, the month of July would be the 
heaviest month for traffic, and August would be 
a heavy month, but September and October would 
become lighter, although the apparent traffic 
would be very heavy, because the railway com- 
panies would then be bringing home the tourists 
to whom they had issued tickets in July; it was 
at this time, in November 1874, that the new 
form of accounts was agreed upon. 

1420. I understand that you took the Novem- 
ber return as representing each of the four 


- preceding months ?—No, that is not so; it is taken 


as the basis upon which to calculate the duty; 
the November account being returned as early 
as possible in accordance with the judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer. 

1421. But what was the November account to 
determine ?—It was to determine the value of the 
supplementary accounts to be rendered for the 
months of July, August, September, and 
October. 


Mr.. Samuda. 
1422. But only for those four months ?—Only 


for those four months. 


1423. Not for any month previous to the judg- 
ment ?—No. 

Chairman. 

1424, The judgment came into operation in 
July, did it not ?—It did. 

1425. In the interval between July and Novem- 
ber, the thing having been in abeyance, there 
had been no claim made, and the companies did 
not quite know where they were ?—The judgment 
was sent to them, but no steps were taken. . 

1426. In November you proceeded to enforce 
what you considered to be the new law, did you 
not ?—No, we had agreed to a compromise. 

1427. You had agreed to a compromise in con- 
sequence of the new law having come into opera- 


. tion ?—Yes. 


1428. And, as the basis of that compromise, 
you took the returns of November on the footing 
of the returns for the four preceding months?—The 
companies having paid the duty which had accrued 
under the old system, we surcharged them for 
those months, but not for any previous year; a 
new form of account was sanctioned in November, 


which relieved the railway officials of a very large’ 


amount of clerical labour, and effected a saving 
of Clearing House expenses. 

1429. Did it also save you trouble ?—No, I 
cannot say that it did. 

1430. Did it increase the expenses in your 
office ?—No, there was no augmentation. 

1431. Only an augmentation of labour?—That 
was all; it may, be desirableto show the Com- 
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mittee the new form of account (handing a pape 
to the Chairman). 

1432. Is this the system which is now in force 
—It is. 

1433. You say that this saved trouble to th 
companies and the Clearing House, but thati 
increased your labour to some extent; thisseem 
to be merely an abstract and an affidavit tha 
the account is correct; how do you make up th 
account ?—The account is precisely the same 
with the exception that we have dispensed witl 
the second and third accounts; the account i 
much more simple than it was before; there ar 
no details further than that the amounts receive 
for the conveyance of passengers upon the rail 
way, the net earnings, are placed in the uppe 
portion of the account. 

1434. It is simpler, inasmuch as you do awa; 
ac what was the subject-matter of the account 
—Yes. 

1435. That being the case, and you having n 
insight into the details, what check or security 
have you that these accounts are correct, excep 
the affidavit ?—Ever since November 1874 th 
railway companies have been visited for th 
purpose of seeing that their accounts were kep 
in conformity with this arrangement. 

1436. Have you visited them yourself ?—A fte 
November 1874,I visited the entire system o 
Great Britain. 

1437. What has been the result of your visits 
—The result of my Visits has been that they wer 
paying in accordance with the arrangements o 
various characters made to suit the exigencies ¢ 
the traffic. One company would pay a pez 
centage of the third-class traffic definite and fixed 
another company would pay upon a mileag 
fraction; and another company would pay th 
duty pure and simple upon the ticket principle. 

1438. Then there was not uniformity, at al 
events ?—No. 

1439. The companies made certain deductions 
—The only deduction which they could mak 
would be the amount exempt from duty previousl: 
determined. 

Mr. Samuda. 


1440. Since the change in your accounts i 
accordance with the judgment of the House c 
Lords, when you go yourself to see that th 
affidavits are correct, do you not base the whol 
of these varying modes in which the companie 
make out their accounts upon an uniform prin 
ciple, that every one of them makes what yo 
conceive to be an absolutely fair deduction i 
exact accordance with what the decision in th 
House of Lords would have required them t 
make ?—The decision of the House of Lords goe 
further, because it would render the exemptio: 
from duty impossible, unless the train ran fron 
end to end of the line. 

1441. Without going into that particular cin 


- eumstance, as nearly as you can apply the judg 


ment that was obtained in the House of Lords, i 
is upon that basis that the railway companies noy 
make out their deductions from the duty ?— 
believe that the accounts are fairly-and honout 
ably made out. 

1442. But you can answer that question, surely 
there was a difference existing before this jud 
ment of the House of Lords, because all th 
companies had different notions as to what the 
were rightly entitled to deduct; but after th 
decision of the House of Lords there was n 

difficult 
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difficulty upon that matter, was there ?—I cannot 
say that there is no difficulty. 

1443. I thought that it was perfectly clear that, 
after the decision in the House of Lords, you, the 
Board of Inland Revenue, the Board of Trade, 
and the railway companies, all agree to accept 
that as the basis of deduction with reference to 
the payment of the railway passenger duty ?— 
Difficulties must arise, and do arise. 

1444. But why ?—From the perversity of 
human nature, I suppose. 

1445. Did you not all agree upon a basis upon 
which you were to make out your accounts in 
future ?—-I explained that the basis in one case 
would be the actual ticket system. 

1446. I know you did; but did you not also 
mean us to understand that they took it out ina 
different way, but that they always intended to 
make the deduction take the form that the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords required that it should 
in future be restricted to ?—In the abstract, they 
did. } : 

Chairman. 

1447. But, in practice, did they do so ?—Not 
in every'case. 

1448. Then it comes to this, does it not, that 
in spite of the decision given by the House of 
Lords, there has not been uniformity prevailing 
amongst the railway companies as to the pay- 
ments which they make to the Inland Revenue ? 
—Only with very few exceptions. 

1449. What are those exceptions !—The ex- 
ceptions would be upon the mode of applying 
the basis of the November account. 

1450. That is upon principle ?—That is upon 
principle. 

1451. Then, at the present moment, I take it 
(of course if there is one exception it answers my 
question) that there is not uniformity ?—There 
is not uniformity. 

1452. In consequence of that want of uni- 

formity, how have you been able to decide which 
of the companies are right and which are wrong 
in the view which they have taken, and the prin- 
ciple which they have adopted; have you taken 
what they have given you without demur or com- 
ment, or have you contended with them that you 
are right and they are wrong ?—There has been 
a considerable amount of contention. We have 
been regulated by the increased duty, month by 
month, which should apply as between 1874 and 
1875. 
1453. You say that these returns are sent to 
you by the different railway companies; it seems 
to me that the principle upon which these ac- 
counts are made is your reliance upon the accu- 
racy of the affidavit made by the railway com- 
pany ?—Not entirely. 

1454. You have the power of checking these 
afterwards, but, in the first instance, do you not 
rely upon their accuracy ?>—Yes, they are accepted 
in the first instance, upon affidavit. 

1455. That affidavit was substituted for the 
previous system which you have told us existed 
with regard to the inspection of accounts ?— 
Yes. 

1456. This affidavit says that the accountant 
is well acquainted with the books, and that he 
has examined them, and that, to the best of his 
belief, the account is a true and faithful account 
of all and every the matters and things which it 
purports to contain ?—Yes. 

- 1457. I see that what it does contain is, first, 
Bhs. .0:01. 
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“ Account received for conveyance of passengers 
on the railway;” secondly, “Amount exempt 
from duty ;” then, “ Balance liable to duty,” and 
“‘ Duty at 5 per cent. thereon.” These being the 
four matters, have not the different railway com- 
panies calculated the amount exempt from duty 
im different ways?—They have. 

1458. Will you explain to us, if you please, 
the different ways in which they have claimed 
exemption, taking two companies that have 
claimed exemption in different ways?—I will 
take the case of the London and North Western 
Company. 

1459. In making out their account, upon what 
principle had they calculated the amount exempt 
from duty ?—On the Parliamentary ticket prin- 
ciple only, the-issue of Parliamentary tickets. 

1460. Was that in accordance with the judg- 
ment in the House of Lords ?—It is as nearly as 
possible in accordance with the judgment in the 
House of Lords. ; 

1461, Are you satisfied with that. principle ?— 
I think that it is the best. You will allow me to 
state, with regard to: the London and North 
Western Company, that the mode in which it is 
applied to the time table is distinguished by the 
black line on the right hand side; that is as to 
the particular trains for which those Parlia- 
mentary tickets are issued; and of course the 
value of those tickets is easily ascertainable, and 
there can be no possible mistake about it. 

1462. Will you now take any other company 
which has gone on a different basis ?—There are 
some 14 or 15 companies who pay daty on their 
entire receipts, and do not come within the pur- 
view of the Cheap Trains Act, and therefore in 
these cases there can be no question. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1463. Those, again, would be in strict accord- 
ance with the judgment, would they not, because, 
under the judgment, they could claim no exemp- 
tion ?—The fares from third class passengers are 
mostly in excess of the statutory rate, and they 
cannot claim it. A very apt illustration of that 
sort of railway company would be the Taff Vale; 
they do not bind themselves to any time. Ifyou 
take a ticket on the Taff Vale Railway you may 
get to your destination to-day or to-morrow, but 
they do not bind themselves to any condition. 


Chairman. 


1464. I want rather to deal with a case where 
they have claimed an amount of exemption on a 
different principle from that which the London 
and North Western Company adopted ?—I think 
that the best illustration which I can offer to the 
Committee would be the Great Northern Com- 
pany. The Great Northern Company pay the 
duty on the mileage fraction principle. A train 
leaving King’s Cross would probably run to 
Peterborough without stopping, and that portion 
of the journey would be considered liable to 
duty. 

1465. That is to say, that portion of the jour- 
ney would not be liable to exemption ?—It would 
not be exempt. The train from Peterborough to 
York would probably be a stopping train, and 
that portion of the journey would be regarded as 
exempt. 

1466. In your judgment does that come within 
the dictmus of the House of Lords?—It is not 
in strict accordance with the judgment of the 
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Court of Exchequer, but the Great Northern 
Company pay the fair quota of the duty under the 
arrangement. . 

1467. That is another thing; but in strict 
accordance with the judgment of the House of 
Lords, the train ought to have gone the whole 
way from London to York, stopping at all the 
stations, ought it not ?—-Certainly. 

1468. You have waived that ?—We made the 
arrangement after the judgment in the Court of 
Exchequer, and subject to appeal in the House 
of Lords; the question to my mind arises very 
forcibly now, whether the whole of this arrange- 
ment is tenable. 

1469. Then is it not the fact that the state of 
the law is such that it is impracticable, and not 
possible to be carried out as applicable to the 
companies ?—It is not possible: 

1470. That is to say, that taking the very case 
which you have given of the Great Northern 
Company, unless the train stops at every station 
between London and York they could not claim 
the exemption ?—On the branches they would be 
entitled to exemption, but certainly not on the 
main trunk line. 

1471. You have been driven by the necessity 
of the case to adopt what you considered an 
equitable view, and to depart from the strict 
letter of the law as it has been laid down ?— 
Yes. 

1472. Is there any other system?—There is 
another system of direct per-centage, an agreed 
per-centage upon all Parliamentary traffic. 

1473. Making a deduction for exemption ?— 
ese: 

1474, That is merely a sort of rule-of-thumb 
way of doing it, is it not ?—Yes, it was an easy 
way. 
1475. A very easy way, indeed; but there is 
no principle involved in it, is there?—There is 


no principle involved in it. 


1476. What companies adopt that principle ? 
—-The Caledonian, the Midland, and others. 

1477. How do you, the Government depart- 
ment, justify the adoption of this rough-and- 
ready way of dealing with the question ?—In 
the case of the Caledonian, it was represented to 


Mr. Melvill that such a very large proportion of 


their passengers were third-class passengers, and 
that by Statute they are not allowed to charge 
more than ld. a mile; so that in the mining dis- 
tricts, the iron districts, and other portions of the 
line around Glasgow, an agreed per-centage 
would be a fair and equitable mode as far as 
they were concerned, and would save a very 
large amount of clerical labour. 

1478. Then this arrangement was made out- 
side of the law ?—Entirely outside of the law. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1479. To what extent did that prejudice the 
revenue ?—It has not prejudiced the revenue 
at all. 

Chairman. 

1480. What are the proportions in the Cale- 
donian and Midland Railways ?—The Caledonian 
Company pay duty on 22} per cent. of all their 
third class traffic. 

1481. How did you arrive at the conclusion 
that that was a fair sum to calculate upon; what 
data had you?—It was arrived at by reference 
to previous years, and to the proportion. pele 

1482. What have you done about the Mid- 
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land?—The Midland pay duty on 28 per cer 
of the third class traffic, but for the summ 
service of trains, the Midland will pay on 30 p 
cent. 

1483. They fill the account up upon that pri: 
ciple ?—They do; it is for the officers of Inlaz 
Revenue to see that the per centage is appli 
to ihe proper amount of traffic. 

1484. That is to say, when the accounta: 
swears that that is the proper amount exem| 
from duty, that is the amount which, accordir 
= your arrangement, is exempt from duty ?- 

es. . 

1485. Now we have three different forms ; 
there any other form ?—There is no other form 
I have given you the ticket, the mileage, and tl 
per centage. 

1486. I presume that the fact of those thre 
modes being adopted is pretty conclusive ev 
dence that the law, as it stands now, is a la 
that requires alteration ?—Most decidedly. 

1487. Have you now furnished the inform: 
tion which you proposed to give to the Committe 
or are there any other points that you wish 1 
lay before them ?—I would refer very briefly to tl 
question of arrears previously to July 1874. M 
Melvill put the figures at 5,000,000/., but he ey 
dently intended to indicate the date as from 184 
to 1874. Atthe very best this is only an estimat 
and I am led to look very closely at the value « 
the exemption, and also to the fact that in th 
earlier years the’ companies had not develope 
their third-class traffic. It will be necessary fc 
me to pause for a moment there and tell you th 
reason that I have for thinking that the princip: 
estimate, and also the one which has been fu 
nished to you, which I think Sir William Stepher 
son quoted at 700,000/., may be over larg, 
Ido not find fault with the aggregate of the 
account; I think it is as nearly right as possibl. 
but I think that the debit has been made to man 
companies in wrong years. I base my view 
upon that point by reference to the accounts ¢ 
the London and North Western Company fror 
1866 up to the date at which that account wa 
rendered. In 1866, the accounts rendered b: 
the London and North Western Company sa: 
that exemption from duty is only claimed in re 
spect of one train each way daily, and the amoun 
of exemption taken over that large system canno 
be thought high at 38,000 7. for the month. Tha 
system of one train each way daily, on the aff 
davit, continued up to three months of 1872, an 
then it was stated that exemption was claime: 
for all trains, with few exceptions, and in many 
of the accounts that follow there is no reserva 
tion made of any kind, but it says, “ all trains ; 
therefore the contention is that at a certain tim 
the London and North Western Company hai 
no train whatever that complied with the condi 
tions of the judgment of the Court of Excheque 
or of the House of Lords; and therefore that the 
charge to be raised against them for unpaid duty 
must date from the time of this account, when 1 
says that they claimed exemption in respect o 
all trains. Now what is the result of that? | 
have worked it out, and I find that they claimec 
exemption for a considerable sum of money, the 
ageregate of duty of which amounts to withir 
2,000 1. of the figure that is placed upon thai 
account which has been furnished to you; anc 
that, instead of being 176,000 2., the debit agains 
the London and North Western Company unde 

the 
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the new light which I have now seen, should be 
174,000 1.; but it shows that the assumption is 
wrong that in 1866 they were to be debited with 
any excess of duty on account of the cheap-train 
arrangements in 1866. The cheap-train arrange- 
ments in 1866, according to this account, and 
also according to the Time Tables furnished, 
appear to have been perfectly correct. 

1488. Have you anything more to add about 
the arrears?—I have said that the development 


of third-class traffic had not taken place in 1866, 


and they had adhered more closely to the obli- 
atory train, “one at the least each way daily.” 
Through third-class bookingswere almost unknown 
prior to 1866, that is going back to the limit 
which Mr. Melviil had assigned, as from October 
1866 to June 1874, the sum of 700,000 7. would 
only be reached with a high development of 
third-class traffic. That may be estimated as 
the probable amount for that period, so that after 
mature deliberation I am of opinion that the 
amount would be less than 3,090,000 /. sterling, 
and not 5,000,000 J. 
1489. That statement you go upon the best 
inspection and examination of the account at your 


- command ?—Yes, that I have been able cursorily 


to make. 

1490. I presume nobody has access to such 
good material, or is so competent to form an 
opinion upon the subject as yourself ?—I do not 
wish to appear egotistical, but an experience of 
seveu years is an apprenticeship to audit of rail- 
way accounts which should render a man com- 
petent to give an opinion. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1491. This sum of 3,000,0002. which you men- 
tioned, is going back to 1844, js it not ?—Yes. 


' Chairman: 


1492. Have you any suggestion to offer with 
regard to any other possible way of dealing with 
this passenger duty ?—I have no explicit instruc- 
tions in the matter, but I have prepared a return 
of the per-centages based upon the traffic for 
1875; but I have merely prepared that for the 


- information of the Committee, and my view does 


not go to using any portion of the figures for the 
purpose of a substitute for a revenue. I think 
that the best and easiest solution of this difficulty 
in the interest of the public and also in the in- 
terest of railway companies, and in the interest of 
the revenue, although there would be a probable 
loss at the beginning, would be the exemption 
from duty in respect of all fares at or under 1d. 
per mile by whatever trains conveyed, and in 
whatever class of carriage; leaving the Board of 
Trade to deal with the protection of the public, 
and leaving the Board of Inland Revenue to col- 
lect the revenue upon a sound basis. 

1493. Does this return show what the effect of 
such an arrangement as that would be?—No; 
that return refers more particularly to the per- 
centages on passenger traffic and gross traffic; I 
do not favour the idea of taxing the goods 
traffic. . 

1494, Have you gone into any calculation as 
to what effect upon the revenue the suggestion 
which you have just made would involve ?—It 
would involve a loss of from 350,0002. to 
400,000/. 

Mr. Samuda. 


1495. You mean to say that you would collect 
vOOh. 


— 


Mr. Samuda—continued. 


about 400,0002., instead of about 700,000 7. ?— 
Yes; but the recuperative power of railway 
traffic is so great, and the travelling public are 
becoming month by month so much more nume- 
rous, that I think in a very short time the rail- 
way duty would reach the normal figure of 
500,0002., which it held for such a long series of 
years, 

1498. You say that that would be the effect 
upon the revenue; you said also, I think, that 
it would be an advantage to the railway com- 
panies ?— In clerical labour, it would. I should 
suggest that they pay a monthly sum on account, 
and that the balance should be struck on the 
half-yearly returns presented to the shareholders. 
If they have overpaid, they should have credit on 
the next account; and if they have underpaid 
there would be a sum of money to be credited to 
the revenue. 

1497. You said also that you thought that it 
would be beneficial to the public, did you not ?— 
I think that it would be beneficial to the public 
for this reason: that there would be an induce- 
ment to keep the fares down below the rate of 
1d. per mile, 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1498. Soas to avoid the duty altogether ?— 
To get the exemption. It would perhaps be well 
for me to explain that, in Scotland more especially, 
there are a large number of first-class fares 
which are less than 1d. a mile; and under the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer, confirmed 
by the House of Lords, the Scotch companies 
are of opinion that they can claim exemption in 
respect of the first-class fares if they conform to 
the other conditions. The London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway Company have lately adopted 
third-class carriages to all their trains, and they 
stop at all the stations; and the fact is that they 
will now only pay a minimum of duty. 


Chairman. 


1499. It would be always in the power of the 
companies, if they found that it would not injure 
them financially, to get the exemption, would it 
not ?—Yes. 

1500. You say that the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway Company doso?—'The London, 
Tilbury, aud Southend Company do. 

1501. The London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway is rather a peculiar line; is there any 
competition with it except by the river ?—No; 
but in the case of the London, Tilbury, and South- 
end Company, I have here a return for the 
month of January, the first time that this full 
third-class arrangement came into operation, and 
also the stopping at all stations. Whereas in 
January 1875 they paid 1057. of duty, in 1876 
they have only paid 74 J. 

1502. What in your judgment is the effect of 
that upon the travelling public ?—The travelling 
public now have upon the Tilbury line the great 
advantage of having a cheaper description of 
carriage than they ever had before. ‘the com- 
pany have been forced into that by the junction 
with the Great Eastern and the North London. 
The North London Company having adopted 
the third class by all the trains, they have also 
effected a great saving of duty. 

1503. Still it involves every passenger who 
travels stopping at every station, does it not ?— 
It does. 


O03 1504, Therefore, 
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Chairman—continued. 

1504. Therefore, if he gets his ‘cheap train he 
loses his time ?—There are express trains upon 
the Tilbury line which are subject to duty. 

1505. But the exemption cannot be claimed, 
can it, unless the trains stop at every station ?— 
No. 

1506. Does not that stopping at every station 
necessarily involve a great loss of time to the 
travelling public ?—It does to the traveller who 
wishes to get to a remote point in a short space 
of time. 

1507. It is a question of degree throughout, 
and the loss of time must of course depend upon 
the destination of the passenger; but whether 
far or not, it must involve a loss of time ; do you 
consider that advantageous to the public?—I con- 
sider that the stopping trains are decidedly 
advantageous to the public, for local purposes. 

1508. That is to say, that the loss of time which 
one class of passengers would suffer from is 
compensated for by the fact of the convenience 
which other people have from the stopping at all 
stations ?-—Precisely so; and the express train 
passengers would be served in a like manner if 
the companies were allowed exemption from 
duty upon fares at or under a 1d. amile, because 
they will still travel by a fast train, and if a man 
wished to go to an intermediate station he must 
go by the slow train. 

1509. Do you not think that if there was a 
traffic to serve, it would be the interest of the 


company to stop at every station? —They invari-— 


ably do so. 

1510. Therefore the stopping at the station 
would be determined by railway interests ?—It 
would. 

1511. Have you any further matter which you 


wish to lay before the Committee ?—I think that 


I have almost exhausted my suggestions. 


Mr. Samuda. - 


1512. You tell us that the London and North 
Western Company pay you the duty in a par- 
ticular manner which you have described, and 
which appeared to be in exact accordance with 
the judgment given in the House of Lords, 
with the exception that the trains do not run 


from end to end; whereas upon the Caledonian | 


and Midland Railways, you exempt 75 per cent. 
of the third-class traffic, or thereabouts, and you 
collect upon the other, 25 per cent. If it had 
been desirable to have collected the duty upon 
precisely the same plan upon these two railways, 
as you now collect it upon the London and 
North Western Railway, would. you have had 
any difficulty in doing so?—No, I think not. 

1513. Then by what authority have you taken 
upon yourself to vary the Act of Parliament to 
that enormous extent ?—It is not my authority. 

1514. Has your board passed any resolution to 
do this?—It is done by the advice of the 
solicitor. 

1515. But the Board of Inland Revenue must 
have passed a distinct order for the purpose ?— 
Every case has been submitted to them, and a 
distinct order has been passed. ; 

1516. Then you have gota distinct order to 
allow you to make those changes ?—Yes, de- 
cidedly; I have made no change on my own 
responsibility. 

1517. Of course you have seen that a very 
large portion of the attention of the Committee 
has been directed to an endeavour to find how 
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much in the previous and past years, before this 
judgment had been given, has probably been 
lost to the State or otherwise, by reason of col= 
lecting the duty in a different way from that in 
which it is now held by the judgment of the 
House of Lords that it ought to have been col- 
lected; do you think that it is justifiable for the 
Board of Inland Revenue, after such a decision, 
anda fter such a difficulty has been clearly brought 
to their notice, to go on perpetuating exactly the 
same variation from that which is known to be 
the law of the land as at present expounded by the 
judges ?—I stated to the Committee, previously, 
that I thought, after the judgment in the House 
of Lords, the whole of the arrangements should 
have been put an end to. 

1518. But you have made these arrangements 
since the judgment in the House of Lords, have 
you not ?—No, since the judgment in the Court 
of Exchequer. a 

1519. Then you have given no effect whatever 
to the judgment of the House of Lords ?—None 
whatever. If effect was to be given to the 
judgment of the House of Lords, we must have 


‘the whole of the duty upon the third-class pas- 


senger traffic of the London and North Western 
Railway, and no exemption at all. 

1520. That is with reference to that one parti- 
cular point of not running the entire distance of 
the whole line; but on no other point except 
that, I think ?—-No other point. 

1521. If that pemt was held to be a moot 
point, or a point that required some special 
arrangement, with that exception all the rest is 
taken as nearly as you can make it according to 
the judgment of the House of Lords?—Yes; 
but it is necessary to explain that the action of 
the London and ,North Western Company has 


‘varied very considerably since the making out of 


the November account, because the restrictions 
now imposed upon the third-class passengers are 
very great compared to what they were when 
they made out the November account; that is to 
say, that the duty has been added on to a very 
large proportion; and whereas in many of the 
suburban districts in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, previous to the judgment in the Court of 
Exchequer, the fares for the short distances were 
only 1d. per mile, they have been raised 50 per 
cent. ‘ 
Mr. Macdonald. 


1522. Is it not 100 per cent. ?—I would not 
say that it is not 100 per cent. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1523, But you never can make any exemption 
whatever for fares which are more than a penny 
a mile ?—The London and North Western Com- 
seats have a power to charge the duty on the 
are. 

1524, They may have a power to charge the 
duty on the fare, but they never can get the 
remission of the duty where the fare in any 
ae or way exceeds the 1d. per mile, can they ? 
— NO. F 

1525. Therefore that does not apply; I am 
speaking of the cases which really do apply; 
you do not allow the London and North Western 
Company a remission of their duty where 
the charge which they have made has been 
raised above 1d. per mile, do you?—No; but I 
would show that whereas in October 1874, the 
amount. of remission (I do not like the word 

: ‘* remission,” 
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“remission,” I would rather say “the amount 
exempt from duty”) was 100,000 7. or 120,000 /. 
per month, it is now only 22,000 /. per month. © 

1526. Because they have not given the public 
the same amount of advantage in regard to low 
fares ?—Certainly. 

1527. But that does not in the smallest degree 
affect the question which I put to you as to the 
amount which ought properly to he abated to 
them from the duty ?—It does not. 

1528. But still the fact remains the same, that 
whilst they are paying under the judgment, which 
must now be taken to be the law, the other two 
companies are not/paying ?—Just so. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


1529. I think that in the original Act imposing 
this duty, 2 & 3 Will. 4, there is a power to the 
companies and the Board of Trade to compound 
the duty, is there not ?—I really cannot say; I 
never took 2 & 3 Will. 4 in connection with the 
duty ; it was obsolete. 

1530. Then you are not aware whether there 
has been any composition under that Act or not? 
—I am sure that there has been none. 

1531. Might it not be an advantageous thing 
to extend to the companies, and, in fact, to en- 
courage a composition of the duty, taking the 
companies generally, so as to have the revenue 
derivable from the railways fixed by arrange- 
ment, or commutation, or composition, several 
railways affording their quota until the aggregate 
was reached ?—That is a very fair way of looking 
at it. 

1532. For instance, supposing that you fixed the 
amount of 500,000 Z., or 600,000 2., or 700,000 7., 
as the amount of duty to be raised in every year, 
would it be a good plan for it to be assessed 
among all the railway companies what amount 
each should pay of it?—It is very probable that 
in that case the small companies, which are now 
paying a minimum, would have to pay rather a 
larger sum. It would be very difficult to arrive 
at a fair division unless the larger companies con- 
“sented to be taxed for the sake of the smalier ones 
which are feeders to them. 

1533. If you took it on the proportion of the 
passenger traffic which each company had, would 
it not be perfectly fair for both small and large 
companies ?—Certainly. 

1534. The mode in which the Great Northern 
Company pays its duty I think you call the mile- 
age fraction principle; I do not think that we 
have had an explanation of the meaning of that 
term ?—I think I endeavoured to convey it to 
the Chairman. ; 

1535. You gave an illustration, but I should 
like to know what meaning is to be attached to 
the words ?—I was citing one train as illustrative 
of the whole. From London to Peterborough it 
may be a fast train, and from Peterborough to 
York it may be a stopping train; on the portion 
from London to Peterborough the fare derived 
from a third-class passenger conveyed by that 
train would be liable to duty, and on the portion 
from Peterborough to York, where the train stops 
at all the stations, it would be exempt from duty. 
‘The whole mileage of trains for the month being 
run out, a fraction would be arrived at showing 
the amount liable to and exempt from the duty. 

_ 1536. Then is the principle which you go upon 
that of allowing a company, as it were, to break 
the journey ?—Itis. - 

0.91. ar 
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1537. The law requires a train to be run from 
end to end of the line in order to obtain an ex- 
emption, does it not ?—It does. 

1538. But your board, for the convenience of 
the public, allow the journey to be broken into 
several parts; is that it ?—I understood, when 
the judgment was given in the Court of Exche- 
quer, and the arrangements were pending as to 
the November settlement, that the Board of 
Inland Revenue were not desirous of pressing 
heavily upon railways, and that where a train 
conformed in a manner to the conditions of the 
judgment or the Act, that portion should be con- 
sidered exempt from duty. 

1539. And you consider that in this case, from 
Peterborough to York, being a sort of integral 
portion of the line, the railway company suffi- 
ciently conformed to the conditions of the Act in 
stopping over that portion of the ine?—Yes. It 
would be very difficult to define where a line 
begins and ends; it is extremely difficult to 
define the London and North Western Railway 
or the Great Northern Railway. I may mention 
that, pending proceedings in the case of the Great 
Northern Company, which were threatened in 
an earlier stage, 1 went to Doncaster and spent 
two days in endeavouring to find out and make a 
plan of the exact point of junction between, the 
North Eastern Railway and the Great Northern 
Railway somewhere in the village of Askerne. 

1540. Did you find it out at last?—I did; there 
is a stone which marks it, and from that point we 
must have set up the information and no further, 
although virtually the trains of the Great Northern 
Company run into York. 

1541, Then you must in some way make the 
same allowance on the London and North West- 
ern Railway for breaking the journey ; theirs is 
a much greater length of line, is it not ?—Yes; 
but they did not wish to adopt the fractional 
principle; they preferred the ticket principle. 
It can make but little difference either way. 


1542. For instance, supposing that they have 
a train from Euston, we will say, to Carlisle, do 
they have some of their trains that stop at every 
station on the road from Euston to Carlisle ?— 
As an illustration, there is a train leaving Euston- 
square at 6.20, and arriving at Tring at 7.45; 
it leaves Tring at 9.4, and arrives at Rugby at 
11.38; it leaves Rugby at 12.25, and arrives at 
Stafford at 2.25; it leaves Stafford at 2.30, and 
arrives at Crewe at 3.25, which is 158 miles tra- 
velled at the rate of 17 miles an hour. 


1543. Is that stopping at every station ?— Yes. 
At Crewe, third-class tickets, at the Parliament- 
ary rate, would be issued, and passengers would 
be sent on by fast train to Carlisle, on which the 
company would pay the duty. Thisillustration is 
not my own preparation, and I demur to the latter 
statement, that the passenger goes on to Carlisle 
by a train at a ld. per mile. I should be of 
opinion that he went on by a third-class train 
at more than a ld.a mile, unless he chose to 
stop at Crewe the night, and go on the next 
day. 

1544. Then, strictly speaking, ought not the 
company to pay the duty upon all those passen- 
gers?—It is only a reflex of the fractional 
principle, except that instead of running out the 
mileage of that enormous system of the London 
and North Western Railway, it is done by a 
ticket, and by a dark line on the side. 

O04 1545. I suppose 
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1545. I suppose that it is almost impossible to 
carry out the Act strictly ?—Perfectly so. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1546. With regard to the expression which 
you used in reference to the simplification of 
the accounts, you said that by a certain simpli- 
fication of the accounts, evasion would become 
the exception and not the rule; I hope you do 
not mean deliberate evasion, because there are 
many highly respectable servants of railway 
companies who might rather take exception to 
that term ?—I did not wish to infer that there 
had been any evasion, or not deliberate eva- 
sion. 

1547. You merely mean different opinions and 
interpretations of the statute?—Yes. _ 

1548. I think you used the expression that 
the Board of Trade had agreed to a compromise ? 
—I did. 

Mr. Bruce. 

1549. With reference to the per-centage prin- 
ciple which you mentioned as applicable to the 
Caledonian and Midland, how was that per- 
centage calculated; was it on the actual returns 
made previously ?—In the case of the Midland, 
it was made in connection with previous years. 
In the case of the Caledonian, it was a fixed 
principle ; a hard and fast line. They brought 
forward at a meeting at Somerset House a 
great number of figures illustrative of their 
case; and the privilege, if it may be so called, 
was conceded to them of paying on 223 per 
cent. 

1550. Do you think that that per-centage 
nearly, or adequately, represents the sum which 
the Board of Inland Revenue could have got 
from them if they had applied one of the other 
principles to those lines; if they applied the 
ticket principle, for instance ?—I think it would. 

-1551. So that you do not think that there has 
been any loss to the revenue by taking that 
course ?—I think not, seeing that the Cale- 
donian Company are forced by their local Act 
to charge only 1d. per mile, having no power 
whatever to recoup themselves the duty. 


1552. The London and North Western Com- : 


pany, as I understand you, issue certain Par- 
liamentary tickets by certain trains ?—Yet, it is 
80. 
1553. Those trains are approved by the Board 
of Trade, are they not ?—'Lhey are. 

1554. Are they so arranged that there are 
trains which stop at every station on every part 
of the line every day ?—No. 

1555. There are certain trains that do so, are 


.there not ?—I think that it would be a very 


great difficulty. 

1556. I do not mean that they run continu- 
ously, but there are trains between ali the 
principal points which stop at every station, are 
there not ?—The statement to which I referred 
just now, which carried us as far as Crewe, says, 
that a third-class ticket at the Parliamentary rate 
would be issued, and the passenger sent on by a 
fast train to Carlisle. 

1557. That was a passenger starting from 
London; but is there not a Parliamentary train 
between Crewe and Carlisle ?—Yes; early in the 
morning at another hour. 

1558. I presume that if you attempted to 
enforce the system that a train was to run through 
the whole distance, stopping at every station, that 
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train would become practically useless for a great 
part of the journey, because the hours would be 
so inconvenient, and the time would be so long? 
—That is precisely the position. 

1559. And the arrangement made under the 
present state of things was calculated to give the 
advantage of stopping trains at the most con- 
venient times on the different parts of the line, 
was it not ?—It was. 

1560, And whereas, in this case, the passenger 
leaving London.goes by the Parliamentary train 
from Crewe, and goes on by a faster train, you 
charge the duty upon that part of his fare beyond 
Crewe and between Crewe and Carlisle, where 
the train does not stop?—The dark line deter- 
mines that. | 

1561. But that is the practical result of it, is 
it not?—Of course, the London and North West- 
ern Audit Department, has to be guided entirely 
by this dark line which is placed on the right- 
hand side of the time table. 

1562. With reference to the previous estimates 
that you have mentioned as to the duty unpaid, 
that goes back to 1844, does it not ?—Not the 
figures laid before the Committee, but the sum 
which I mentioned does. 

1563. Have you any materials for those earlier 
years which would guide you as to what the 
amount really was ?—No, I have not. 

1564, It is, to a great extent, a guess ?— 
Referring to the evidence of Mr. Forbes, it must 
be dependent very much upon the state of the 
time tables ; but looking at a time table for 1856, 
I see that the North Eastern Company, although 
they had a train purporting to be a cheap train, 
had a great many other trains by which they 
conveyed third-class passengers; but at that 
time they had third-class fares at 14d. per mile; 
and I know they paid duty upon those, and the pro- 
babilities are that although they conveyed the 
third-class passengers, they: did not convey them 
at the rate of 1d. per mile. 

1565. I believe that in those earlier years it 
was the practice to charge more than 1d. per 
mile for third-class passengers, except in Parlia- 
mentary trains ?—It was; the London and North 
Western Company have now reverted to the old 
practice; and the Great Western Company have 
done the same. 

1566. Under those circumstances, anything 
like determining the amount of arrears would be 


very difficult, I presume ?—I should think that 


it would be impossible now. 

1567. The system was this, was it not, before 
the judgment of the Court -of Exchequer, that 
the railway companies obtained authority from 
the Board of Trade to run certain trains, and 
they claimed those trains as exempt?—Not on 
the authority of the Board of Trade, because the 
letter conveying the approval speaks only of 
the hours of arrival and departure without 
reference to duty or exemption. 

1568. But the time tables were submitted to 
the Board of Trade, and sanctioned by them, 
were they not ?—They were. 

1569. And the railway companies, acting with 
the authority of the Board of Trade I presume, 
formed their time tables under the impression 
that the trains under those circumstances were 
exempt from duty ?—In 1870 the railway com- 
panies marked every train that they could pos- 
sibly mark ; and as they marked it the Board of 
Trade gave a limited approval only of the hours 

of 
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of arrival and departure of the train. They 
became rather more stringent in 1873, calling 
the attention of the companies to the general 
facts, and withdrawing the approval stamp ; and 
after the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, 
they said that the approval was given in accord- 


ance with the decree of the Court, and that they ' 


must conform to it. 

1570. That was in 1874?—Yes. 

1571. But up to that time the railway compa- 
nies had acted in accord with the approval of the 
Board of Trade, had they not ?—Yes. 

1572. After the judgment in the Court of 
Exchequer, you say that the London and North 
Western Company revised their fares ?—They 
first of all used the sectional system for the first 
month, and they had a great many cheap trains ; 
but I think it was in January 1875 that they 
withdrew a great many of those facilities under 
the Act empowering them to charge the duty, 
and those trains became third-class trains instead 
of Parliamentary trains. 

1573. With a higher rate of fare ?—Yes, ex- 
cept to competitive points. 

1574. With reference to the suggestions which 

you made as to the exemption of all fares, I 
presume that the advantage of that would be 
that the companies might then arrange their time 
tables and their fares as seemed goo in their own 
eyes, and run express trains to the places where 
they thought it desirable to do so, without losing 
the exemption so long as they carried the passen- 
gers under 1d. per mile ?—Yes. 
- 1575. That would give them greater facilities 
to accommodate the public than the present sys- 
tem does, would it not ?—-The exemption of all 
fares at or under 1d. a mile would then include 
excursions. 

~ 1576. And it would give them greater facili- 
ties by not obliging them, in order to obtain 
exemption, to stop at every station ?—Certainly ; 
an excursion train would run from London to 
Brighton, or from London to Dover, as it does 
now, and to Ramsgate and Margate, upon which 
the companies pay duty, and it would then be 
exempt. 

1577. Taking the case that you mentioned on 
the London and North Western Railway, sup- 
posing that the London and North Western car- 
ried on the passenger from Crewe to Carlisle at 
less than 1d. per mile, they would claim exemp- 
tion for that portion of the route, although they 
did not stop at intermediate stations; and to that 
extent it would be an advantage to the pas- 
sengers, would it not?—Yes, they are carrying 
passengers now at ld. per mile to Carlisle, 
but they are paying the duty. 

1578. But it would be an advantage to their 
passengers if they could extend that system, 
would it not?—Yes. | 


err A 
Sir /larcourt Johnstone. 


1579. Practically the effect of this recent judg- 
ment is that, where railway companies have a 
special statute, allowing them to add the tax to 
their ordinary third-class fares, you receive a duty 
which is practically levied by the powers of the 
statute on third-class passengers ?— Yes. 

1580. And therefore this tax is, to that extent, 
2 detriment to third-class passengers, is it not ?— 
[t is. 

1581. The railway companies having the power 
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of charging it?—Yes, in the case of the five 
companies that have that power. 

1582. And therefore it is not an unmixed good 
to the travelling public ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


1583. In this system, which is adopted by the 
Caledonian and Midland Companies, of paying 
by the per-centage system, do I understand aright 
that it is not necessary for their trains to stop at 
the different stations to obtain the exemption ?— 
Yes, it is 28 per cent. of the third-class passenger 
traffic on the trains approved by the Board of 
Trade ; the time tables go on in the same way, but 
they may not stop atall the intermediate stations, 
but they may stop on sections; I endeavoured to 
show you that, practically, it was almost the same 
as the mileage ; I remember that at the time of the 
arrangement with the Midland Company, Mr. 
Allport pointed out to Mr. Melvill the extreme 
difficulty that he would have in running out his 
mileage over all the little portions of line where 
he carries third-class passengers all day and every 
day all the year at a penny a mile, and stopping 
at all the stations. 

1584. Then the law is applied to that system 
as to others, in spite of this per-centage composi- 
tion?— All those arrangements are capable of 
recall; they are not irrevocable; the circular 
letters all show that the account is to be rendered 
provisionally until further notice. 


Mr. Lerghton. 


1585. Is it not a moot point among railway 
companies whether they can charge the duty in 
addition to a penny a mile, and at the same time 
get the exemption ; do not the railway companies 
maintain that they have a right by law to charge, 
in addition to the penny a mile, the duty, and 
that they would then still come under the ex- 
emption ?—I never heard that urged. 

1586. As a matter of fact, you would not allow 
it ?—Certainly not. 

1587. In the suggestion which you made in 
regard to the assessment of duty, do you think 
that the advantage is on the side of taxing the 
gross receipts as against the net receipts >—My 
scheme did not apply to the profits; I spoke of 
the fares only. 

1588. But gross passenger traffic, I presume, 
means gross receipts from passenger traffic ?—It 
does. 

1589. Do you think that the advantage lies in 
taxing the gross receipts rather than the net 
receipts ?— Yes. 

1590. Do you think that there is any difficulty 
in the case of those railways which gain their 
gross receipts at a very large expense, as against 
those railways which gain their receipts at a com- 
paratively small outlay ?—That difficulty would 
come up. 

1591. But you do not think that that outweighs 
the advantages ?—It is not asimplification. 

1592. It would be more just, I presume ?— 
Yes. 

1593. But you think the difficulty with regard 
to making the accounts more complicated over- 
weighs the advantages with regard to the abstract 
justice of the thing ?—Certainly. 

1594. In your suggestion you propose, do you 
not, that all the traffic under a penny per mile 
should be exempt?—At or under a penny per 
mile. 


P 1595. That 
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1595. That is to induce railway companies to 
run cheap trains ?—It is. 

1596. Are not the working classes now the 
greatest customers of the railways ?—They are. 

1597. The third-class traffic has developed 
more than any other, has it not, of late years ?— 
It has. 

1598. Do you think that the working classes 
and the third-class passengers ought to have ex- 
ceptional legislation in their favour ?—No. 

1599. Then why do you propose that the 
railway companies should have the exemption 
with regard to carrying them?—It is for uni- 
formity. 

1600. But if they were regarded as part of 
the public, and the railway duty was charged 
upon the whole passenger traffic without any 
exemption, then every class of passengers would 
be treated alike, would they not ?—They would. 

1601. In the proposal that you make, the 
third-class passenger would have an exceptional 
advantage, would he not ?—Precisely. 

1602. Then it comes to what I say; you think 
that the third-class passengers ought to receive 
exceptional advantages at the hands of the 
Legislature ?—They have hitherto. 

1603. But do you think that that should be con- 
tinued ?—I do. — 

1604. Why do you think so?—Upon the 
abstract principle upon which the exemption 
should be granted upon’ all fares at or under 1 d. 
a mile. 

1605. But I want to know why the working 
classes should have an exceptional advantage 
granted to them by the Legislature ?—But I 
contend that it would not extend to the third- 
class passengers only. 

1606. It is an inducement for the companies to 
run cheap trains; that is to say, for the poorer 
class of passengers to have the advantage of the 
line?—The better class of passengers would get 
it in the second-class fare and in the first-class 
fare. 

1607. Only in cases of a penny per mile and 
under ?—That is all. 

1608. Do you think that there is any reason 


why those who cannot afford to pay high-class. 


fares should receive any exceptional advantages 
from the Legislature ?—The previous Acts have 
always pointed to the conveyance of the poorer 
class of passengers, 


1609. I know they have; but do you on . 


principle think that the position of the working 
classes at the present time is such that they still 
require to be exceptionally favoured ?—It really 
comes to this; do I think that.the working men 
should be taxed ? ; 
1610. It is an exceptional advantage which 
you propose to make; you propose that all other 
fares should be taxed by the Legislature, but 
that the penny per mile fare should not be taxed ? 


' —But that the penny per mile fare does not 


apply to the working men only. 

1611. Does it not apply to them chiefly ?—No, 
I contend not; I contend that if there were no 
duty to pay, it would be an inducement to rail- 
way companies to lower their second-class fares. 

1612. Then it would be the second and third 
class fares that you think should be exceptionally 
favoured ?—-I do not think that there should be 
any exception ; but if railway companies choose 
to bring the first-class fare down to 1 d. a mile, I 
say then, let exemption be granted. 
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1613. Then it comes to this: that you think 
that the Legislature should interfere with rail- 
ways in order that they should run cheap trains? 
—J should not like to express a decided opinion 
one way or the other; but I was asked by the 
Honourable Chairman to say what was the best 
substitute that could be given in place of the 
present mode of levying the duty. I expressed 
the opinion that the exemption from duty on all 
fares at or under 1d. per mile would be a just 
solution of the difficulties, and I contend that it 
would be a premium to railway companies tc 
issue tickets, whether first, second, or third class. 
at fares less than 1d. per mile under exceptiona 
circumstances, and under those circumstance: 
exemption from the duty would be granted. 

1614. Do you think it would be just that the 
Legislature should interfere for the sake of in. 
ducing the railway companies to run cheap train: 
for whatever class? —I do,“ 

1615. Tsuppose the working classes would use 
such trains more than any one else ?—I am no) 
so sure of that. 


1616. We have been told by one of the forme: 
witnesses that the railway fares were governec 
by competition, and not by exemption; do yor 
agree in that opinion?—Under certain circum 
stances it is so. . 

1617. Then in those cases this exemptior 
would not have effect, would it ?—No. 

1618. Another suggestion which you als 
thought just, was alsothat a fixed sum should b 
assessed on the railways, say 700,0007., and tha 
it should be divided amongst them ?—I was askec 
what the effect of that would be. 

1619. And you thought that it would be just 
did you not ?—If the 700,000. was fixed as th 
maximum sum to be assessed, then if it wer 
fairly divided amongst them there must be ar 


equitable arrangement. 


1620. Would you think that a fixed sum noy 
would be a proper way of dealing with railways 
would it not interfere with the development whiel 
the company may expect from the railway duty 
supposing that it continues ?—The revenue woulc 
be expecting more money if the duty was kep’ 
on in the present mode. There can be no doub: 
that, even at this rate of 740,000 /. for the yea 
1875, under favourable circumstances the re 
venue for 1876 may be 760,000 Z. 

1621. By a fixed sum, do you mean that i 
should be a fixed sum which should not increase 
year by year ?—I was asked whether a fixed sun 
could be named as an equivalent, as I understooc 
the question. 


1622. It could be named as an equivalent fo1 
one year, but not for future years?—No. 

1623. Do you consider that the goods traffic 
is upon a different principle from the passenges 
traffic, and should not be taxed ?—I do. ° 

1624. Do you consider that there are any 
railway companies so exceptionally situated thai 
they should be exceptionally treated; such, for 
instance, as the metropolitan lines ?—That was ir 
my mind. 

1625. Do you think that they ought to be 
treated upon a different’ principle from other 
railway companies ?—There might be special 
legislation for urban and suburban lines. The 
thought that was running in my mind with re- 
gard to that, would be an exemption from duty 
upon fares up to and including 1 s. ; 

z 1626. Whar 
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1626. What would you call a suburban line ; 
how would you classify suburban lines ?—Clap- 
ham Junction, for instance, and Kensington. 

1627. Would you lay down some arbitrary 
rule as to what was not 2 suburban line ?—I 
suppose it would result in a radius from a cen- 
tral point. That may be applied to any large 
town. There is a suburban traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool. 

1628. Therefore, you would not apply it ex- 
clusively to London if the principle was sanctioned? 
—1i think it would be hardly fair. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1629. You stated, did you not, that in 1868 
you found that the North Fastern Company had 
not been paying the tax, and that there was a 
debt owing of 50,000 /. >— Not an ascertained sum, 
but an approximate sum. 

1630. Was any portion of that sum ever paid? 

—— No. 
1631. In being asked the question why the 
money was not recovered, that the decisions of 
the Court of Exchequer yielded you, you an- 
swered, did you not, that it was because the 
difficulties were great?—The difficulties were 
not great after the decision in the Court of 
Exchequer; the difficulties were great before. 

1632. Were there any greater difficulties with 
any of the other railways than there were with 
the North London?—Yes, the difficulty of 
ownership ; it was a question of degree. 

1633. Are the Inland Revenue in the habit of 
abandoning claims against individuals if there 
are difficulties in the way ?--Not in the minor 
taxation in small matters. 


Chairman. 

1634. In larger matters, with regard to in- 
dividuals, do they make any-relaxation ?—There 
is a lowering of the fine, if I may use the ex- 
pression. A fine is imposed upon a maltster for 
certain things, but the total penalty is not always 

inflicted. 
Mr. Macdonald. 


1635. That is not the point. You say that the 
difficulties were greater, but still that the duty 
might have been recovered ; if an individual owes 
the Inland Revenue 10,000/., are you in the 
habit of abandoning the claim, because of diffi- 
culties in getting the money?—Not against a 
single individual. 

1636. Then you treat these wealthy corpora- 
tions on entirely different principles from those 
on which you treat single individuals ?—Only in 
consequence of the insuperable difficulties that 
present themselves. 

1637. But you have admitted already that 
there were no further difficulties than that of the 
North London?—It must have taken years to 
have filed the information ; it would not have been 
heard now. 

1638. Is it not the duty of the Inland Revenue 
to collect taxes ?—It is. 

1639. Have they any other function to per- 
form ?— None. ; 

1640. Then they are not committing a dere- 
liction of their duty if they do not collect them? 
—I should not like to express an opinion. 

1641. Do the railway companies make a return 
of the number of persons that they carry with 
free tickets and free passes along the line ?—No. 

1642. Do they pay anything upon those that 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 
they carry for nothing ?—No, there is no return 
made of them. 

1643. Therefore they take no money, and do 
not pay any tax upon that traffic ?—Certainly 
not. 

1644. You say that the North Eastern Com- 
pany always paid the full per-centage for engine 
hire, and that it also paid for the passengers upon 
the entire sum drawn ?—Yes. 

1645. How many railway companies did the 
same, thing ?—Not many. 

1646. Were not all railway companies bound 
to.do the same thing ?—According to my view 
of the law, they should have done so. 

1647. Can you tell me how many railways 
paid in this form?—The Great Western Com- 
pany have never paid upon engine hire. 

1648. Did you ever make a claim against the 
Great Western Company for engine hire ?—Yes. 

1649. Why was the claim not enforced ?—-It 
was waived like a great many others. - 

1650. Waived by whom?—By the Inland 
Revenue, awaiting a decision. These points were 
intended to be tried. 

1651. That brings me to another question. 
You said that you dealt with the railways upon 
the give-and-take principle ?—Yes, in the settle- 
ments. 

1652. Can you explain to me what the give- 
and-take principle is?--The railway companies 
contended that there were a great number of 
items which were not liable to duty, and at the 
time of the inspection it was contended that they 
were liable to duty. . For instance, take the case 
of a railway that had not paid the duty for 
special trains, that had not paid for third-class 
season tickets, that had not paid for third-class 
workmen’s weekly tickets, that had not paid for 
third-class return tickets, that had not paid for 
third-class single and return cheap fast tickets, that 
had not paid for third-class cheap Sunday tickets, 
that had not paid for Saturday to Monday tickets, 
and a variety of other items; on the arrangement 
concluded for a settlement of all these matters 
without going to law, special trains, engine hire, 
would be paid upon, third-class season tickets 
would be paid upon, Sunday tickets, no luggage 
allowed, would be paid upon, third-class Satur- 
day to Monday tickets would be paid upon, 
Sunday return third-class excursion, no luggage 
allowed, would be paid upon, third-class return 
Mondays and Thursdays, with no luggage 
allowed, would be paid upon, and various 
other items; and the duty has been paid upon 
that proportion, the supplementary account 
having been rendered, all the other points having 
been waived subject to a decision to be given in 
a court of law. When I speak of the give-and- 
take principle, I do not mean to say that we 


should never go back and ask for this duty, if a 


case had been brought into court representing 
all those items. 

1653. In short, you took it in the form in which 
they were willing to give you it ?—The best we 
could get; the best figures that could be arrived 
at. 
1654. So that, virtually, by the process which 
you have indicated, the railway companies col- 
lected the money according to their own views? 
— Those are only exceptional items, but the gain 
to the revenue since that date has been that as 
regards all the controverted items on which they 
paid the duty, they have continued to do so. 

P2 1655. You 
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1655. Youstated, I think, that you made your 
collections on distinct orders?—I am not a re~ 
ceiving officer, or a charging officer. 

1656. But you made your accounts for collection 
upon distinct orders ?—I made my report as to 
the exact condition of any particular line as to 
its mode of rendering the duty ; and that report 
going before the Board, and from them to the 
Solicitor of Inland Revenue, would be dealt with 
by’ an express order of the Board. 

1657. So that there was, or there frequently 
has been, a difference in the collection of the 
sums that you found should have been. paid ?— 
Yes. 

1658. With which railway did that most fre- 
quently occur, or is there any railway that you 
could specially point out ?—I would take any 
railway that the honourable Member would 
select for an example. 

1659. Take the South Eastern Company ?— 
Perhaps it would be more convenient for me to 
give you the precise history of the mspection of 
the South Eastern; it appears that the first 
question raised with the South Eastern Railway 
Company was in December 1871, when there was 
a report to the Board on Christmas holiday ar- 
rangements; it was considered that in the case 
of the extension of time for which return tickets 
were available during the Christmas holidays, the 
money derived from those fares would be liable 
to duty as they were season tickets for a short 
period ; it was never pressed, and never carried 
to a conclusion. 

1660. What was the sum of money that you 
estimated /—There was no ascertained sum of 
money in that case: the next matter was a cleri- 
cal error in the Clearing House account; that 
was so palpable that the amount of the clerical 
error was 7,433 l. 6s. 3d., and the duty at five 
per cent. was paid; there were a good many of 
those clerical errors, and they were always 
punctually and immediately paid up; when an 
error was one o£ omission, it was immediately 
atoned for. Then there were some trains not 
running six days in the week, and the 26th & 27th 
Vict. c. 33,8. 44, which you have heard quoted be- 


fore, distinctly states that the exemption from duty . 


should not be granted to any train not running 
six days in the week; a great number of such 
trains existed on the South Eastern Railway, ot 
which the traffic amounted to 2,702 1. 18s. 6d., 
and the duty, 135 /, 2s, 10 d., was promptly paid. 
There then came a total cla'm against this com- 
pany, under 10 items; I have not got the exact 
particulars here, but I have the amount; the 
total amount of the traffic was 97,091 /. 13s. 7d., 
and the duty on that would be 4,854 2. lls. 8d. 
A great deal of correspondence and many inter- 
views took place in connection with this matter, 
and three of the principal participators in the 
negotiations passed away; Mr. Eborall, the 
respected general manager, Mr. Cairns, the soli- 
citor to the company, and Mr. Dwelly, my able 
colleague, and the chief clerk of Mr. Melvill. 
The result was, that of that 97,0912. 13s. 7 d., 
the items consented to be waived conditionally 
amounted to 75,4512. 8s, 6 d.; the items em- 
braced in a supplementary account then rendered 
by the company amounted to 21,637 /. 5s. 1d., 
upon which duty was paid to the amount of 
1,9812 17.s. 3d.; the company then undertook 
that their t!me tables should be brought into 
conformity with the views entertained by the 
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Inland Revenue, and up to that period all diffi. 
culty was at an end. 

1661. That was rebating a sum of how much! 
—Three thousand three hundred and seventy. 
one pounds. 

1662. Is that the last item ?—I think that ] 
told you that the amounts previously paid were 
3371 188 4d, 1254" 2s: - 10d, ae 
1,081 2.17s. 3d. The total duty recovered wai 
1,588 1. 13s. 5d. 

1663. You told us that you took the month o: 
November as the basis upon which to found the 
account as to the traftie of the three preceding 
months ?— Yes, 

1664. Was it you that took that basis, or was 
it the basis offered to you?—October was first 
named, but the general managers of several very 
large lines came to Somerset House and pointed 
out the impossibility of fitting the accounts at 
that time, or rather bringing the accounts to bear 
upon it, and it was put off until November. 


1665. Do you think, as having perfect know- 
ledge of those accounts, that November was a 
proper month to take?—I have explained that 
considering that each company had not only to 
pay for itself but for the traffic which it had 
lifted for other companies during the four months 
of July, August, September, and October, Novem- 


_ber was.a fair and average month (I do not mean 


to say that it was pressing upon the companies’ 
to take; because they had to alter the whole of 
their classification to fit»those arrangements, and 
it could not be done at the moment. While the 
negotiations were going on, July, August, and 
September had passed, and the Clearing House 
had been allocating the different items of traffic 
to each railway; and, therefore, it would have 
been a superhuman work for any person to have 
gone and shifted all those responsibilities back 
upon the several companies which had to pay the 
money. 


1666. You mentioned, did you not, that the 
London and North Western Company had power 
to increase the rates over the 1d. per mile, or to 
take the passenger duty from the passengers ?— 
Yes. 

1667. You said that you thought that they had 
taken it at the rate of 50 per cent. in some in- 
stances ?—Yes, I believe they have. 

1668. Have they not taken in some instances 
100 per cent. as passenger duty ?—They have. 
Perhaps it would be desirable for me to explain 
to you how I know that such is the case. 


1669. ¥ wish for that explanation ?—There 
was aformal complaint lodged from the city of 
Manchester as to an increase of the fares upon 
the Londen and North Western system as con- 
nected with the city of Manchester. It seemec 
rather a difficult thing to understand at first, but 
it was found that the ordinary Parliamentary fare 
from Manchester to Ordsall-lane would be 1 d., 
and that before the alteration there were a great 
many trains at that rate during the whole of the 
day; but that after the alteration which took 
place in the mode of arranging their trains in 
January 1875, there was only one train each way 
daily between Manchester and Ordsall-lane by 
which the passengers could travel at 1d. a mile, 
the whole distance being under a mile; and for 
the rest of the day it is 2d. 

1670. So that they take the full extent of the 
money for the tax from the passenger ?—A penny 

would 
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would represent a good deal more than 6 per 
cent. upon a penny. ; 

1671. Have you any idea whether any 
other railway companies followed the same 
course ?—Yes, I have no doubt that the five 
other companies that had the power to do so, did 
it 

1672. What are those five companies ?—I am 
not quite sure whether I am correct, but I think 
they are the London and North Western Com- 

any, the Great Western Company, the Great 
Rivers Company, and the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Company. The South Eastern 
Company have not the power, and it is a moot 
point whether the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Company have the power to charge it over 
the whole of their system. That was pointed 
out, I think, to this Committee by Mr. Melvill. 

1673. Have you any idea if the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Company has not, in 
some instances, charged more than 100 per cent.? 
—I could not say. 

1674. Do you know any other of the five com- 
panies that have charged more than 100 per cent. ? 
—No. 

1675. You were asked the question, if there 
was any reason why the working class railway 
fares should be cheaper than the others or should 
have exceptions; I suppose that anyone can go 
into the lowest priced carriages if they think fit? 
—Certainly. . 

1676. There is no hindrance, is there ?—Not 
at all. 

1677. Itis amatter of choice; and if those who 
have hitherto travelled at the high rate choose to 
trayel at the cheap rate, they have the same faci- 
lities, have they not, as those who choose to con- 
tinue to travel at the cheap rate ?—Yes; you may 
see a nobleman and a chimney sweep enter the 
same carriage, if the nobleman is so inclined. 

1678. Is it your opinion, you have very great 
knowledge upon these subjects, that the passenger 
duty has in any way hindered the development 
of railways?—No,I think not; J do not think 
that the passenger duty would hinder the de- 
velopment of a railway. 


Chairman. 


1679. What do you mean by the development 
of railways ?—The increase of railways; I do not 
think that a projected railway would be nipped 
in the bud by a duty of 5 per cent. levied upon 
its passenger traffic. 


Mir! Macdonald. 


1680. It has been stated here, with consider- 

able authority, that the working of the existing 
Act is in effect to promote false declarations and 
the making of evasive payments; is that your 
experience ?— No, certainly not; I think that in 
justice to the allusion which has been made to 
my name in Mr. Forbes’ evidence, I may be 
allowed to say a few words. I do not think that 
Mr. Forbes intended his words to convey the 
impression that is conceived here; at Question 
138, Mr. Forbes said that I waded through a 
mass of figures of a particular period, but that I 
was obliged to take a greal deal upon trust; now 
I demur to that altogether. 
_ 1681. Youtake nothing upon trust ?—I should 
take nothing upon trust. I will explain to the 
Committee how it is impossible for me to take 
anything upon trust. 
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1682. I am anxious that you should state that 
clearly ?—I have the power to go to the books 
from the very moment when the passenger pays 
his money at the wicket until it reaches the 
coffers of the company ; and: through all those 
gradations it is impossible that I should not see 
where there was a misappropriation of the fares; 
the coaching traffic book, which I have not had 
an opportunity of fully explaining in my evidence 
in chief, and which is kept under the supervision 
and by the direction of the Honourable Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, should be framed 
in the following manner: It should open to 
represent the, traffic for one month, and down the 
side should be placed the names of all the stations 
connected with that railway; then a tabulated 
statement follows of the number of passengers 
carried by each particular class, and the amount 
taken for those passengers, with a broad circum- 
flex showing the portion liable to duty, and the 
column at the extreme right should show the 
traffic which is exempt from duty ; of course the 
ordinary traffic from a station to any point would 
fall naturally into the exempt column ‘if it con- 
sisted of fares derived from passengers carried at 
less than a penny per mile; there may be at the 
end a variety of traffic of one sort and another, 
which has to be added, such as, for instance, sol- 
diers, police, and sailors, which are not shown in 
the ordinary passenger trattic, but which are put in 
under an order, soldiers travelling by order of the 
War Office, and sailors by order of the Admiralty ; 
and it is particularly provided by Treasury Minute 
that they should be exempt; therefore if I felt any 
doubt in my own mind as to the accuracy of the 
returns that have been made, I should not be 
satisfied with the bare figures which appeared in 
the coaching abstract, but I could go and see, and 
I have gone through (and that is what Mr. 
Forbes means by my going through masses of 
figures) the station abstracts, and compare the 
entries from them with the-coaching traffic book, 
which brings the traffic for the month up to the 
duty or exempt point. 

1683. There is one point upon which I want 
some information. It was stated by Mr. Melvill 
that in 1872 a sum of 4,5002 was due by the 
South Eastern Company, and that 1,081 7 was 
paid ; will you explain that ?—-That is the matter 
which I have just explained to you. 

1684. After the Inland Revenue had in their 
possession the sum of money, they rebated back 
900 1. to the South Eastern Company, did they 
not ?—This is the rebate of 9007. to which Mr. 
Melvill referred, and I think he gave you his 
reasons for so doing. 

1685. The reason why I am asking you the 
question is, because there was some difficulty in 
Sir William Stephenson’s mind in respect to that 
item; it is quite correct that 9007. was rebated 
to the South Eastern Company, is it ?—-It is. 

1686. We heard in former evidence that 
there was litigation started against the Metro- 
politan, and the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Companies, but that that litigation was 
withdrawn; can you tell us anything of the 
reasons or conditions of the withdrawal of 
that litigation ?—There is my report which was 
made to the Board on the 4th of May 1871, 
on the inspection of the books and accounts 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company, showing 
that in consequence of differential fares, that is to 
say, the company not charging the uniform sae 
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of 1d. amile to and between all stations, the 
whole of the traffic became liable to duty; and 
it would probably save considerable time to the 
Committee if I may be allowed to bracket the 
Metropolitan District Company with the Metro- 
pelitan Company, for I have no doubt that the 
two cases run concurrently, and therefore any mis- 
apprehension which exists as to the state of the ac- 
counts of these companies had better now, I think, 
be cleared away. After this report as tu the differ- 
ential fares, | see that I prepared a map for the 
use of counsel, A considerable time was spent 
in getting out the fares and distances. Finally, 
this case found its way by information into the 
Court of Exchequer, and in due time would have 
been heard, Then there came a settlement of 
the matter, a withdrawal of the action, and a 
payment by the Company of 250 /., and a lower- 
ing of the fares to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

1687. Then the company paid 250/,, and 
lowered the fares to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Inland Revenue; was that the ground 
of the withdrawal ?—That was the ground of the 
withdrawal, and the same with the Metropolitan 
District Company; another sum of 2501. was 
paid, and the fares were lowered. 


Mr. M‘ Lagan. 


1688. You suggested as a substitution for the 
present mode, that you would give the exemption 
wherever the charge was at or under ld. per 
mile, whether the trains stopped at every station 
or not ?—Yes. 

1689. And that was to apply to every class, 
first, second, and third?—Yes, it does apply 
under the judgment of the Court of Exchequer ; 
it is not confined to one class. 

1690. I presume that your great object in mak- 
ing that suggestion, is to have as many cheap 
trains as possible, is it not ?—It is. 

1691. Not for the accommodation of any par- 
ticular class, but for the accommodation of classes 
in general ?—Certainly. 

1692. And although the poorer classes or the 
working classes may be the first to be considered, 


and the classes most directly affected, ultimately, . 


it will affect the higher classes in this respect. I 
daresay that you are aware that workmen’s 
houses are now being very much built out of 
large towns, and that it is absolutely necessary to 
have as many cheap trains as possible, that the 
workmen may get to their work from their houses 
and back again ?—It is. 

1693. By having those houses, the sanitary 
condition of the country is improved, and the 
higher classes are benefited, are they not ?—It is 
so. There is one point which the Honourable 
Member will perhaps allow me to refer to, viz., 
the extreme hardship that I consider that the 
railway companies labour under in having to pay 
duty in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen and 
many other places for the trains for factory hands, 
which are special trains going out in the morning 
and coming back at night; and the same argu- 
ment is applicable to a large section of the com- 
munity with which I have no doubt the Honour- 
able Member for Stafford is familiar, the miners. 
Those are cases in which they go to their work 
in the morning and are brought back in the 
evening, and in consequence of the interpretation 
which we are forced to put upon the Cheap 
Trains Act, the Inland Revenue officer cannot 
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have any sentimentalism about him ; he is obliged 
to collect the duty according to the Act, and 
therefore they do not get exemption at present 
for those trains. . 

1694. But according to the plan which is pro- 
posed by you, they would get exemption ?— 
They would get exemption, and there being a 
simplification of the accounts, there would be a 
great. saving of the Clearmg House expenses. 
The Clearing House expenses must be lowered, 
because instead of having to sift the traffic for 
duty and exemption, the railway companies hay- 
ing once furnished the Clearing House with a 
schedule of fares which were under 1d. per mile, 
they would be classified and arranged, and could 
be further classified by virtue of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in the half-yearly returns made to the share- 
holders, which are the best figures which the com- 
panies can possibly produce. I should be quite 
clear in my own mind that the revenue would get 
the largest figures out of the haif yearly return, 
because, as I have already stated, it is the best 
figure that could be placed before the public. : 

1695. A question was put, I think, by the 
Honourable Member for the Tower Hamlets to 
a former witness on the supposition that you were 
to abolish the present system of paying 5 per 
cent. upon your traffic, and that you were to fix 


the sum, paid by all the railway companies at the 


present time, and make it a tax upon the rail- 
ways without increasing that tax in future; 
what would you say to..such a scheme as that, 
allowing the traffic to be developed without pay- 
ing a percentage upon it, but paying the duty 
that is paid at the present time ?—That is a very 
fair proposition. 

1696. As an official, you would see no objec- 
tion to that ?—Ifthe Legislature sanctions a fixed 
sum, I should see no objection to it, the sum 
paid at present being slightly raised, to account 
for any little inadequacy that now exists in the 
mode of payment, or the peculiar position in 
which we are placed. 

1697. That would do away with questions that 
have been raised with regard to the vexatious- 
ness of the tax, and keeping the accounts and 
other things, would it not >—Yes. 

1698. And it would simplify matters generally ? 
—It would. 

1699. Do you see any reason why the tax 
should not be abolished altogether ?—If the duty 
was taken off the railway passenger, it must be 
put on: to the shoulders of somebody else. 

1700. There is a certain sum collected now in 
that way, and if you abolish. that, you would re- 
quire to collect it either by an additional penny 
upon the income tax, or in some other way ?— 
It has often been suggested to me by gentlemen 
connected with railway accounts, although they 
were pleading for a total repeal of the duty, that 
they supposed that they individually should have 
to pay a penny in the £. more. 

1701. In the plan which you suggested, about 
the exemption being applicable to fares at or 
under 1d. per mile, what would you do with the 
fraction of a mile ?—That is under the Farthings 
Act, 21 & 22 Vict.; Mr. Forbes dealt at great 
length with the hardships connected with the 
Farthings Act. The difficulty is this: that 
you must run 40 chains over the mile before 
can get 1$d. fare, and then you must run two 
miles before you can get 2d. It appears to me 
that he wanted the standard somewhat lowered, 

and 
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and that something over a mile should be charged 
13d., so that he could get his 13 d. without run- 
ning the entire mile-and-a-half. As the law 
stands at present, to the first station out, whether 
it is 10 chains or 70 chains, the company are 
empowered to charge 1d.; but they cannot 
ageregate it on to the length; that is to say, that 
if the next station is one mile 39 chains off, they 
can only charge 1d. to the next station. That is 
the extreme difficulty under which the two 

metropolitan lines are labouring at the present 
moment. 

1702. What would you suggest to get them 
out of that difficulty ?—They should be allowed to 
charge for a lower fraction of a mile than they 
are allowed to charge for at the present moment. 

1703. If the distance travelled were anything 
up to a mile-and-a-half and over a mile, you 
would allow them to charge 1$d.; and for any- 
thing over a mile-and-a-half and under two miles 
you would allow them io charge 2d.?—Yes, 
that would be a solution of the difficulty; but I 
would not allow them to aggregate it on to the 
long fares. A great many of the railway com- 
panies have power by their local Acts to charge 
as for three miles; that was the case with the 
North Eastern Company at the High. Level 
Bridge, at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; but when we 
pointed out that by doing so they vitiated the 


whole of their cheap train arrangements, the 


fare was at once lowered to 1d., and there has 
been a clear gain to the public by that fact, that 
whereas they had 3d. to pay to get to Gates- 
head by the North Hastern Railway, they only pay 
a 1 d. now, and the whole of the bond fide cheap 
train traffic of the North Eastern Company becomes 
valid. It was a great question whether if legal 
proceedings had been taken, it was not possible, 
under the powers vested in the Board of Inland 
_ Revenue, to have taxed the whole of the receipts 
of the North Eastern Company without reference 
to the Board of Trade, or anything else, for the 
violation in charging 3d. under their local Act, 
in contrariety to the public statute. 


Chairman. 


1704. Was it to charge 3 d. for the mile, or to 
charge it as for three miles ?—To charge it as for 
three miles. 

1705. You have been asked with regard toa 
suggestion that a sum should be fixed for all the 
railways in England to raise amongst themselves 
to go into the revenue (merely by way of illus- 
tration, say 500,000 J. per annum); have you any 
data or any means of information from which 
you could form an estimate as to what, in the 
course of a few years, might be the probable in- 
crease, applying the law as now laid down strictly, 
to the railway companies ?—No, I could not give 
that off-hand. al FSS 

1706. I do not imagine that you could give it 
off-hand ; but have you any data or means of in- 
formation that would enable you to give an 
approximate estimate as to what, say in the next 
5 or 10 or 15 years, will be the probable 
demand made upon the railway companies if this 
law as it now stands is carried out in its strict- 
ness ?—I have no doubt that I could do so. 
1707. Ido not know that you could assume 

that the growth of railway traffic in the next 
5 or 10 years will be what it has been in the 
last 5 or 10 years?—In the next decennial 
period, I should think that the rate of progressive 
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imcrease will not be so great as in the last; I 
think that there is less development of railways 
at this moment. 

1708. There is the increase of population to 
be considered, and there is the habit of locomo- 
tion to be considered ; taking those two ele- 
ments, do you think that you could safely rely 
upon the last five or ten years as a guide to 
what the next five or ten years will bring forth ? 
—I think so. 

1709. I will not venture to suggest to you 
how you are to make it out; but if you can 
give us any information, in which you have con- 
fidence, and with which you can supply us, I 
think we should be glad ‘if you would let us 
have it; we know that now the duty is about 
700,0002.; what, in your judgment, would be 
the probable increase during the next five or ten 
years which, by a strict application of the law, 
as recently decided (not by arrangement or com- 
promise), might be expected from the railway 
companies ?—I will endeavour to form an esti- 
mate of that. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1710. You stated that you had arrived at a 
different conclusion from that of Mr. Melvill; 
your epinion as to the amount of arrears is that 
it is under three millions ?—Yes. 

1711. That is your deliberate conviction ?— 
It appears to me to be a very simple arithmetical 
ealculation. If eight years gives 700,000/., what 
will 30 years give?. The conclusion that I have 
arrived at is, 2,625,000. 


Chairman. 


1712. But there is a fallacy in your calcula- 
tion, I think ?—The companies in the earlier 
period were within the law. I have clearly 
proved that the London and North Western 
Company in 1866 had only one train each way 
daily upon which they claimed exemption. 


Mr. Leighton. 


1713. But then the railways were not so much 
developed ; and you take the sum which they 
ought to pay at 700,000/., and you take that as 
the sum which they ought to have paid 20 years 
ago ?—Then this sum of 700,000/. is too large ; 
and that clearly proves that 5,000,000/. must be 
still teo much. 


Mr. 
Rickman. 
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1714. It shows that your calculation is wrong | 


if the railways were not developed to anything 
like the same extent 20 yearsago ?—I think that 
Sir William Stephenson told you in his evidence, 
that the total exemption that could be arrived at 
by all the figures that could be got together only 
gives 6,000,000 7.; and I contend that'the exemp- 
tion figures that we have been dealing with have 
been swollen by a mode of treatment which, 
perhaps, I have not had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining. The No. 4 account not only contains the 
sums lifted by the individual railway company at 
its own stations, but it also contains the sums of 
money that other companies have lifted for that 
company, and paid over to them as exempt. There- 
fore the 140,000 7. shown in this month of the 
London and North Western Compuany’s returns 
may represent traffic which belonged to another 
line. I do not say that they have not treated it 
properly here, but I have found cases where the 
exemption has been unduly. enlarged by the 
treatment of those figures. 


pa4 : 1715. Without 
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Mr. Samuda. 


1715. Without wishing to convey in the 
smallest degree that you are wrong with regard 
to your three millions, all that the Committee 
wish to call your attention to is this; that as 
regards the 700,000 /. it would be only three years 
that you have to take it over?—Hight years is 
the time to which the return which has been 
presented to this Committee applies; that is to 
say, from 1866 to 1874, and the whole period is 
from 1844 to 1874. 


/ 
Mr. Leighton. 


1716. You have taken the position of railways 
from 1844 as being the same as it was from 
1860?—You must apply an abstract principle if 
you spread it over the whole period. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1717. I think you told me that you had really 
no material upon which to go as to the value of 
the exemption, or as to the proper duty during 
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the earlier period ?—It could be arrived at, but 
it would involve considerable labour. I will 
devote the time between this and Friday to 
looking over the accounts, and then getting up 
some of the time-tables from the repository, and 
I think that I shall be able to show you that 
some of the railways that have been debited as 
owing the money in the account referred to, 
did not in the earlier years owe any money 
at all. Many companies began in 1873 to 
increase the exemptions when they came in 
connection with the London and North West- 
ern and the Great Western Companies, who put 
third-class carriages on to all trains, and they 
were obliged to do the same. A train corre- 
sponding with a Great Western train, although 
it did not stop at all the stations of the little line, 
if Great Western passengers came, was bound to 
carry them on even if it was only a first and 
second class train, and the whole of the ticket at 
the Clearing House determined whether it was 
liable to the duty or exempt from the duty. 


Mr. ArtHuR L. HaxiBpurtTon, called in; and Examined. ~ 


Chairman. 


1718. Wat position do you occupy at the 
War Office ?—I am Assistant to the Director of 


Supplies and Transports, whose branch deals with . 


the transport of the army all over the world, 
and, amongst other places, on the railways in 
England. 

1719. In that capacity you have had to deal, I 
presume, with the railway arrangements and the 
charges for the transport of troops ?—-Yes. _ 

1720. A letter has been sent to the Committee 
by the Under Secretary for War, in which he 
states that he wishes the Committee to take some 
evidence and to hear the views of his department 
with reference to the passage of troops in the 
United Kingdom over railways; you are, I be- 
lieve, prepared to give the Committee evidence 
upon that subject ?—Yes; I think you have also 
had before you a memorandum from Mr. Clode, 
the Solicitor of the War Office, dated 20th April 


1876, which states the War Office theory of the. 


thing, and explains how far we have a right to cer- 
tain concessions from railway companies on public 
grounds, and I am now prepared to give infor- 
mation in detail as to where we think we pay 
too much now for what we get. 

1721. What is the original Act under which 
you come ?—I think that it is 7 & 8 Vict.; it was 
passed in 1844. The charges we now pay were 
laid down then as not to exceed such and such 
rates; no machinery was ever invented for alter- 
ing those rates, and the consequence is that they 
have remained the same to this day, while the 
charges to the general public have been reduced 
in some instances more than 50 per cent. 

1722. What are the rates?—We pay 2d. a 
mile for an officer’s ticket, and 1d. a mile for 
every private. 

1723. Are those charges when they are off 
duty or on duty ?—On duty only. 

1724, What would be done in the case of a 
soldier going on furlough ?—He would travel as 


a private individual; but the railway companies ~ 


are very glad to get him at 1d. a mile, because 
as arule it is higher than their ordinary rate; 
and therefore they take an order for his carriage 


Chairman—continued. 


from the paymaster of his regiment, and they 
charge it at the Government rate, and the money 
is paid by the Government and recovered from 
the man, 

1725. What gain is.that to the railway com- 
pany ?—-Because their fares are very often below 
1d. a mile. 

1726. But supposing that they are above 1d. 
a mile, what then?—-A third-class fare is gene- 
rally below 1d. mile, so that the company never 
object to take them, and they do take them at the 
Government rate. 

1727. What are the officers’ rates? —Their 
rates are 2d. a mile, and they were the same in 


1844. In 1844, I find that the rates to the 


public were about 3°34 d. for a first-class ticket; 
that was the average rate, and 1°31 d. a mile for 
the third class. At that time we paid 2d. a mile 
and 1d.amile; 2d.amile as compared to 3°34d, 
and id. as compared to 131d. ‘The ordinary 
first-class fares now, instead of being so much 
above ours are really below them, and we 
pay more instead of less than the public. 
If we move a regiment of 1,000 men we 


“pay more in proportion for each man than 


any one man would pay for himself. I do 
not think there is much controversy between us 
and the railway companies about this; in fact, 
they admitted it themselves before the Joint Com- 
mittee of the two Houses through Mr. Cawkwell, 
who said that we had aclaim, and that they would 
consider the claim when the Government consi- 
dered the passenger duty. That is the reason 
the War Office wish to bring the matter to your 
notice, in order that it may not be overlooked, 
1728. Knowing that the railway passenger 
duty was being now considered, the War Office 
thought that it was the time to alter the arrange- 
ment ?—Yes; we wish to bring to notice that 
there is a small set-off, a mere bagatelle, of course, 
compared to the railway passenger duty. . 
1729. What was the amount which was paid 
last year throughout England by the Government 
for the passage of troops ?—lI should think that 
we pay about 150,000 7. or 170,000/. a year. 
1730. Does 
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1730. Does that include the carriage of stores ? 
—Yes, that includes stores and troops; it varies 
in different years, according to the movement of 
the troops. 

1731, Do you mean in Great Britain and Ive- 
land ?--In Great Britain and Ireland. There is 
a very curious, though not at all an exceptional, 
instance which I have got where the ditterence in 
rates charged to Government and to private in- 
diyiduals is strikingly manifested. We had, 
a few years ago, some manceuvres at Salisbury 
Plain, and there were some Scotch volunteers 
who wanted to come tv those mancuvres, 
and they made a special agreement with the 
railway company to bring them over (I 
forget whether it was the London and North 
Western Company or the Great Northern Com- 
pany; I think it was both) at -35d. per mile. 
If we had sent regiments of the same strength 
it would have cost us 3,500 7. more for that ser- 
vice than it cost the volunteers, who came as 
armed men with their knapsacks and rifles. 

1732. Are volunteers exempt when going to 
drill ?—No, not by Act of Parliament; but the 
militia are ; they are regular forces. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1733. Do you include the amount paid for the 
transport of militia in the 170,000 /.?—Yes, I 
think there is about 35,000 7. or 40,000 /. a year 
spent in the conveyance of the militia. 


Chairman. 


1734. Will you state what is the case on the 
part of the War Office ?—Our case is that the 
adjustment of rates which took place in 1844, 

-when we paid more than one-third less than the 
general public, is quite reversed now, and that we 
pay more than the general public and that we 
should have a new rate which would re-establish 
the proportion of 1844. The way in which we 
look at it is, that railways should carry passen- 
gers for the Government at some rate which does 
not entail a loss upon them; but not at the same 
rate as they carry the public at. 

1735. It would be a concession on the part of 
the railway companies now, would it not, if they 
made a reduction in the price of carriage ?—I do 
not think that it would, because the Act says, 
“at rates not exceeding a certain sum;” but we 
never had any machinery for arriving at a reduc- 
tion of rate; it ought to have been a sliding scale, 
really, and should have adjusted itself as the rates 
to the public varied. 

1736. As the law stands now, it would be a 
concession on the part of the railway companies, 
would it not ?—It would be a concession in the 
sense that they would take less money; but we 
are really in the hands of the railway companies, 
and they refuse to us concessions long since 

granted tothe public. = 

1737. And they like to exact their rights, and 
they charge you more than ordinary passen- 
gers?—Yes; and they do exact their rights, or 
rather, what we consider to be a wrong. ; 

1738. Then, if any alteration is made, it would 
be a concession upon their part ?—Yes; of our 
rights, as we understand them. 

1739. In the several Private Acts which have 
been passed, I do not recollect that any special 
clauses have ever been introduced with regard to 
the carriage of troops?—No; I do not think that 
since 1844 there has been any allusion to it. 

rot.” eet 
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1740. There have been a great many Railway 
Acts passed connected with military districts ; for 
instance, the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way and others, but there has never been any 
attempt on the part of the War Office to get any 
reduction in Private Bills, has there?—No; it 
has been brought to the notice of Parliamentary 
Committees once or twice, but I do not think 
that Acts have resulted from the Reports of those 
Committees; they were abortive Reports, and 
nothing was done. In 1872, for instance, I gave 
evidence before a Joint Committce of the two 
Houses, and they made a recommendation upon 
the subject. 

1741. Is it under a general Act ?—It is under 
a general Act. Then to arrive at the rates which 
will pay the railway company, and therefore upon 
which the rates charged to the public ought be 
based, I find that volunteers in uniform (it 
does not require a body of them), attend- 
ing a meeting for inspection or for rifle compe- 
tition, are carried for one fare for the double 
journey; and even assuming that the double 
fare was 2d. a mile, that would be 1d. a mile, 
whereas we pay the full 2d. I took at random, out 
of the books, a certain number of fares, and reduced 
them all to miles, and I found that on the South 
Western Railway 2°46d. a mile is charged to the 
public for $9 miles; that is more than we are 
charged, and is exceptionally high. On another 
railway 1°74. per mile is charged to the public for 
166 miles; that isa farthing less per mile than the 
Government would pay. In the next case, 2 d. 
a mile was charged to the public for 145 miles. 
Then the next mileages I get are 140 miles, 406 
miles, 221 miles, and 150 miles, for all of which 
the public are charged less than 2d. a mile; 
some of them are very considerably below 2d. ; 
in some cases they are as low as 1°51 d.; that is 
to say, that the Government in sending even a 
large number of soldiers would pay a halfpenny 
per mile more upon every first-class ticket than 
a private individual would pay; and I find, 
taking monthly tickets, that they are considerably 
below the rates that the Government pay. I find 
that the railways grant to theatrical troups much 
more favourable terms than we obtain. 

1742. What do you propose should be the 


charge ?—We propose, in order to re-establish. 


the proportion which existed at the time when 
the matter was inquired into and settled hy Act 
of Parliament, that the charge should be 1d. for 
first class and 3 d. for third class, that is taking 
regiments and individual soldiers together; or we 
might have two rates, one for large bodies of 
soldiers moving, and another for individual sol- 
diers. very much as the companies do for 
excursion trains; but it would be more conve- 
nient, I think, to have one settled rate for soldiers, 
whether moving singly or in large bodies. 

1743. An officer has the right of getting a first 
class ticket at the Government rate on showing 
his pass at all times, whether he is on duty or 
not, has he not?—No. In this country an officer 
generally travels in plain clothes, and he cannot 
claim the officer’s ticket if he do not show some- 
thing to prove that he is an officer travelling on 
duty; but I believe that the railway companies, 
practically, never ask him to do so; they always 
take a man’s word for it. 

1744. Supposing that the reductions which 
you haye suggested were given, what saving 
would that effect in the course of the year ?— 

I propose, 
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I propose, also, some reduction in the charge for 
conveyance of stores; they have charged us since 
1844, 2d. per ton per mile. I find that in very 
many instances they charge the public very much 
less than that, even less than a halfpenny a ton 
im some Cases. ue 

1745. Are you talking of stores or of baggage ? 
—General stores and baggage; all sorts of stores 
that come from Woolwich and from the manu- 
facturing departments, and that are distributed 
all over Great Britain. 

1746. The inquiry here is limited to the pas- 
senger rates; no doubt the War Office is inte- 
rested in the stores as well, but have you made a 
calculation, supposing these rates which you have 
suggested were adopted, as to what the saving 
would be to your department in the course of the 
year ?—All our grievances hang together. The 
whole of my evidence really has no necessary 
connection with the passenger duty ; it is merely 
a question whether it would be taken into con- 
sideration when the passenger duty is dealt with. 
I should think that the saving would be from 
30,000 7. to 40,000 /. a year. 

1747. Haye the high charges which you appear 
to complain of, at all prevented the moving of 
troops, or have they influenced the department 
at all?—Yes, they have. On several occasions 
we have had to put off movements, or to alter 
the arrangements ; for instance, on one or two 
occasions we have sent a troopship to bring the 
Guards from Dublin to London in order to avoid 
paying the railway companies exorbitant charges. 

1748. If the charge had been reduced, should 
you have brought them by troopship ?—We 
should not; coastwise traffic is not very comfort- 
able for troops, and we should have preferred 
carrying them by rail; but, in point of fact, we 
have built a troopship. specially for coastwise 
service, on account of the excessive charges by 
rail. 

' 1749. Cavalry and artillery always march, do 
they not ?—Cavalry and artillery always march ; 
for instance, all the remount horses in England 
we make march, and we would carry them by 
rail if we could get a reasonable rate from the 


railway companies. The railway companies have , 


always met us with this: “We acknowledge 
your grievance, but we will look into it when the 
railway passenger duty is considered.” We think 
that if anything is done with regard to that, this 
is a set-off which they would be quite willing to 
make. 

1750. Independently of the actual saving in 
figures, you believe that it would be attended 
with advantage to the department if there were 
cheaper facilities afforded for the moving of 
troops ?—I think so, and I think that it would 
give more traffic to the railway companies from 
the Government. I think that many a proposed 
measure is put aside on account of its cost; its 


’ cost being chiefly railway cost, such as projected 


movements, encampments and so on. 

1751. The railway companies, if I understand 
you rightly, have always admitted that they have 
an advantage in the present rates?— Yes, they 
have admitted that they have an advantage in 
the present rates; and specially I remember a 
gentleman connected with the London and North 
Western Railway Company, Mr. Cawkwell, who, 
I think, in his evidence in 1872, which followed 
my evidence, admitted that we had a case. 


mercial travellers and to the public. 
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1752. What evidence was that?—It was a 
Joint Committee of the two Houses upon Rail- 
way Amalgamations; it was the Committee out 
of which the appointment of the present Railway 
Commissioners. resulted. There is another in- 
stance in point: a civilian can go from here to 
Elgin and back, any time within a month for 
71.8 s. 6d. first class. If the Government sent 
an officer there, they would have to pay 10 gui- 
neas; so that we are protected in a way that 
is costing us a good deal of money ; that is our 
complaint. 

1753. Do you think the Government would 
send more men by rail if they could travel 
cheaper ?—I have no doubt that there would 
be a greater movement of troops. We con- 
stantly have to object to proposed movements in 
consequence of the cost. ! 


1754. Do you make that objection public?—No 
it is not known outside the department; but we 
say we cannot have the estimates this year quite so 
heavy, and we must have less movement of 
troops. We pay for extra baggage of individual 
officers travelling on behalf of the Government, $d. 
alb. for any distance which they travel; but the 
railway companies take the right of repeating 
that charge over every line that we happen to 

ass. If two lines run in connection they charge 
ld. a |lb., and if three lines are in connection 
14 a lb.; and the result is that we very often 
pay more than the public pay. The public pay 
upon a sliding scale; acommercial traveller pays 
gd.to td., whereas we pay $d.,and the general public 
pay from 3d. up to 2d. We pay 4d.asa universal 
rate; but we repeat it over every line, and the 
consequence is that, as a rule, we pay rather 
more than the public. 

1755. Taking the same tonnage, what would 
that come to, supposing that there were 100 tons? 
—I am only speaking with regard to the lug- 
gage which accompanies a passenger ina passenger 
train. There isa different arrangement for goods 
and baggage trains, which I will come to pre- 
sently, but I am speaking now of the little extra 
baggage which you may take with you in a pas- 
senger train. We think that ought to be re- 
duced to 3 

1756. Why do you say +d. ?—Because I find 
that that is a very fair rate compared to the con. 
cession which railway companies make to com- 
They are 
carried as low as 3 of a 1d. per lb. by passenger 
trains, and we consider that Government may 
fairly demand the most favourable rates. 


1757. But are the rates to commercial travel. 
lers cheaper than they ought to be as compared 
with the rates to the general public ?—I de 
not know that they ought to be cheaper t 
commercial travellers than they are to the Go- 
vernment. We are very large customers to the 
railway companies; we move a great many regi: 
ments and individual officers, and therefore we 
think we ought to get the most favoured rates 
That is apart from the theory that the Govern. 
ment has a right to use the roads free of tolls; 
that is to say, that we ought to be carried at a 
barely remunerative rate. 


1758. Mr. Clode’s view is, that under the Act 
of 1844 you abandoned that principle ?—1 should 
think that, im 1844, in all probebility the rate: 
that were laid down were supposed to barely cove: 

the 
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the expense, because the rates to the public were 
so very much higher. 

1759. Having reference to the rates which 
were charged to the general public in 1844, and 
having reference to the rates which are charged 
to the general public now, you find that you are 
charged much higher now than you were in 1844? 
—Yes, much higher. I find that in many cases 
the rates to the public have been reduced by one- 
half since then, while our rates have remained 
unaltered. : 

1760. In the figures which you have men- 
tioned have you preserved the same proportions 
between the military and the public that were 
instituted between the military and the public in 
1844 ?Yes, we wish to bring them down to the 
same standard, and 1d. and a 3d. would about do 
that, keeping in view the fact, that where we move 
very large masses of men together, the companies 
make a good deal of money from us. If we only 
moved individual men, I would not ask quite such 
low rates as that. 

1761. Is there any inconvenience or any special 
work entailed upon railway companies by moving 
large bodies of men ?~—No, it is a great advantage 
to them, because the men are marched into the 
station under military discipline, and then at once 
into the carriages, under the officers, much more 
easily than the ordinary public are dealt with. 
I have heard objections to the removal of soldiers, 
but those soldiers that you hear rows from are 
merely men on furlough travelling as private 


‘individuals. 


1762. In what shape do railway companies, or 
any railway authorities give you that sort of reply 
which you have mentioned; that when Govern- 


_ment considered the passenger duty, they would 


think of the railway fares?—I have had a great 
many meetings at the Quartermaster General's 
Office, he being present, with the various managers 
of the different lines; Mr. Cawkwell was one of 
them,and Mr. Scott. I forget the names of all 
the gentlemen, because it was some years ago. 

1763. [ daresay Mr. Grierson was there ?— 
Yes, he was there. They were always very 
pleasant, and they admitted our case; but this 
passenger duty always stood in the way, and 
they always said, “ When the Government will 
meet us fairly as to that, we will meet them in 
the revision of the rates;” and it will be found 
that Mr. Cawkwell admitted in 1872 before the 
Joint Committee that we had some case. 


. 1764. And, as you say, that was not limited to 


the officers and men, but it affected the baggage 
also?—Yes, they all hang together. We pay 
2 J. a ton per mile for baggage and stores going 
apart from individuals in a separate train. 

1765. Do you complain of that? — That is 
higher than is always paid by the public; they 
have some rates below that; that was the same 
rate that was passed”in 1844; there has never 
been any change in it, and we think that we 
ought to have a 1d. a ton now, and that that would 
pay them amply ; it might perhaps not give them 
quite so much profit as they would get out of the 
public traffic, but they would incur no loss; and 
therefore apon the same principle that we used to 
go free of tolls upon public highways, we con- 


_sider that we should go free of toll on the rail- 


ways. . 
1766. You should simply look to the railway 
companies not losing by it?—Yes; and | think 


that they might perhaps expect to make a little 
1 es : 
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profit, but not so much profit as they would make 
out of ordinary individuals, because they have got 
the monopoly from the Government, and there- 
fore the Government does look for some little 
return for it, and especially as we are very large 
customers of theirs. However, I need not trou- 
ble the Committee with the rates. I will merely 
trouble you with the principles. Then with re- 
gard to explosives, we think that no railway 
should have the power to refuse to carry them 
for Government, and that there ought to be 
some special rate arranged for them, and that might 
possibly be referred to the Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

1767. There is some Bill before Parliament upon 
that subject, is there not?—There was. Then 
we think that the Government ought to have the 
power to demand special trains from railway 
companies. We have never had any disagree- 
ment with the railway companies upon the sub- 
ject; they have always given them. 

1768. For instance, in the case of a review at 
Brighton ?—Yes; that we ought to be able to 
have troop trains. It is a great thing in case of 
adisturbance in any part of the country to be 
able to take troops there at the shortest notice. 
At the present time we are entirely at the mercy 
of railway companies. 

1769. You have had special trains ?—Yes, they 
always give them; but we consider that it would 
be well in any new legislation that there should 
be power in the hands of the Government on im- 
portant occasions to demand special trains, to take 
precedence of ordinary trains; that is to say, if 
there was a disturbance in any part of the coun- 
try, that you should be able to put your troops 
there at short notice. 

1770. That is to say at the special rates ?— 
They always grant a special train at the same 
rate as another train, if you get over 100 pas- 
sengers in it. 

1771. If you have 100 men to move, what 
would you gain by special legislation ?—Gene- 
rally we are at the mercy of the railway com- 
panies; they could refuse a special train, but 
they have never done so; they are always very 
obliging about it, but we consider from a national 
point of view that it would be safer to have the 
power to demand it. The railway companies 
would made no difficulty about it, I believe. 
Then there is one other point that we wish to 
get, and that is we want an uniformity of pattern 
in the cattle trucks. I see that their own Clear- 
ing House recommended it some years ago, but 
it does not appear to have been fcellowed out. 
The object is to be able to put artillery and 
cavalry into the cattle trucks. We want the 
cattle trucks to be at any rate of aminimum size, 
in order to be able to put cavalry and artillery 
saddled into them. 

1772. Instead of horse boxes you mean ?—If 
you moved a whole regiment, you could not get 
horse boxes. Supposing that you wanted: to 
move the Blues into the country, you could not 
get enough horse boxes, and you would have to 
get cattle trucks, and we want the cattle trucks 
to be of such a size as would enable the horses 
to go in with their saddles on. All the railway 
companies agreed to this some years ago, and 
the Clearing House recommended it, but they 
never carried it out; they have still in mane 
instances adhered to the old pattern, and in case 
of emergency and wanting to remove large fase 
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of men, we should find cattle trucks into which 
the horses could not get. 

1773. Have you often used cattle trucks for 
horses ?—Not often, because they charge so high 
for horses that we march them. That is one of 
the other points upon which we want a reduction 
of price. | 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 

1774. Even the cattle trucks rate is prohibitive, 
is it not !—Whichever way they send troops they 
charge us exactly the same rate. The fact is that 
the railway companies for a year or two made us a 
few concessions and gave us special rates, but 
they have ceased to do that, I think, chiefly on 
the ground that they want to puta little pressure 
upon the Government, which is very fair from 
their point of view. 


Chairman. 


1775. Do you wish to add anything to your 
evidence !—In the Act of 1844 there was a clause 
fixing the rates, and it said that the assistance of 
the military should be given in loading and un- 
loading. It often happens that the military can- 
not load and unload, or that a fatigue party is 
not sent to load and unload, and I believe the 
railway companies never care that they should, 
because they have their own porters, and the 
military are rather in their way than otherwise ; 
but if it ever does happen that they are not sent 
the companies invariably raise their prices, and 
say, “ You have not ccmplied with the terms 
of the Act, and now you must pay us a higher 
rate.” ‘lherefore we consider that that ought to 
be struck out of the Act; we would give the 
assistance where we can, but we think that it 
ought not to be a sine gud non, and that the rate 
ought not to change when we cannot give that 
assistance. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1776. You do not call this exactly a com- 
parison between the local volunteers and the 
army, because the volunteers are not paid; the 
volunteers are carried more as excursionists, and 
from local sentiment, are they not?—I do not 
think that sentiment is much considered in fixing 
railway fares, and I do not think they carry them 
at a loss. 

1777. If you expected those advantages to 
accrue to your department, you also hold out that 
we, the companies, shall get more money by the 
transaction ?—I think you would get an increased 
traffic. 

1778. I do not know that an increased traffic, 
without additional pay, is of much object to the 
railway companies, but if we get more money it 
would be a swelling of the Army Estimates, 
would it not?—Yes, but we should get more 
movement of troops and a reduction in the charge 
for coastwise transport. 

1779. Of course you are aware that we do not 


spécially cultivate military traffic on the railway | 


in the same way as we do volunteer traffic, be- 
cause the conditions are quite different ?—Yes, 
and it is not necessary to cultivate it; it comes 
of itself; it is an indigenous crop which does not 
require much cultivation. 

1780. I think you said that we got a monopoly 
from the Government ; that is rather a wide term, 
is it not ?—Practically, in going froin one distant 
point to another people must go by railway. 

178). You would not say that there was a 
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monopoly from here to Aberdeen, would you ?-- 
Practically there is, because there are no ship 
fitted to carry troops coastwise in very larg 
numbers. 

1782. You think that the result of diminishe 
rates charged by railway companies would be t 
enable the Government to send troops quicker b: 
rail?—Yes, and with more comfort to the men 
in fact, we only ask Parliament to restore ou 
rates to the same proportion to the public rate 
which they bore in 1844, 

1783. You have probably not come from th 
War Departmentto intimate that the War Depart 
ment are going to assist the railway companies 1 
obtaining a reduction of the passenger duty ?— 
No, not at all; we have no right to take tha 
view of it; we merely wish to bring to you 
notice the fact that the public has certain claim 
against the railways. 

Chairman. 

1784. You mean that if any remission of th 
passenger duty takes place, you think that thi 
ought to be considered?—Yes, 

1785. Of course, if there is no remission of th 
passenger duty, your case, so far as the railway 
companies are concerned, is at an end ?—No, no 
so far as the railway companies are concerned 
but only so far as this Committee is concerned ; i1 
fact the Committee of 1872 said in their Repor 
that we had made out our case apart from any 
question of passenger duty. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1786. You will not allow this as a conditio1 
precedent ?—No. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1787. What is the exact power that the Wai 
Office has now with regard to railways; the; 
have a power to order them to carry the men 
have they not ?—No, no more than anybody else 
we can simply send our soldiers into a railway 
station, and demand tickets for them; we have 
no power to order a train more than any civiliar 
has. 

1788. Is there not some Act by which, in tim 
of war, you would have the power of seizing 
trains ‘—No; there is an Act which gives the 
Government power to take possession of the rail- 
ways in time of war by putting a person i 
charge of them, and laying down certain rule: 
as to remuneration, and damages, but that i: 
a different thing. 

1789. The fares which you have mentioned for 
volunteers are excursion fares, are they not ?— 
No; those volunteers that came from Edinburgl 
came as an armed body with their muskets, thei 
knapsacks and their baggage. 

1790. But in the ordinary case of volunteer: 
going to a review, they are treated as excur- 
sionists, are they not?—Yes; but upon this 
occasion they were coming for a month. 

1791. Asa general rule, when you are moving 
regiments there is no back freight, is there ?— 
There is no back freight. . 

1792. So that the railway companies have the 
double carriage for the one fare?—Yes; but im 
that particular case which I was mentioning tc 
the Committee, the fare there and back was less 
than a single fare for us. 

1793. But that was an exceptional case. You 
were mentioning the propriety of making altera- 

tions 
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tions in these arrangements; asa general rule, in 
moving a regiment from a particular point, the 
railway company that moves it will have to send 
its engines and carriages up, and bring them 
back again empty, will it not ?—Yes, possibly. 

1794. Do you not think that that is an element 
in the expense of the procéss ?~—No doubt, but in 
the same way when ordinary passengers go to a 
place they do not necessarily come back. 

1795. But there are generally other passen- 
gers coming back if they do not?—Yes, it is an 
element, no doubt, in calculating the fares; but I 
quote the above case to show that the railways 
ean carry armed bodies of men from Edinburgh 
to Salisbury, and back again after a month’s in- 
terval, for less than half the charge they would 
make for carrying soldiers. 

1796. You mentioned the difference in some 
long distance fares between the Government 
fares and the ordinary passenger fares. An 
officer in plain clothes, I suppose, has an option, 
and he need not claim an officer’s rate unless he 
likes? — Yes, he may travel as a private in- 
dividual. : 

1797. What amount of luggage have they a 
right to carry ?—The railway companies carry 
less for us than they do for the public; they 
carry 1 cwt. for the public, and 100 lbs. for an 
officer. We have never madeany complaint of that. 

1798. Is that on the 1d. a mile fare?—That 
is on the 2 d. a mile fare. 

_ 1799. And what is it on the 1d. a mile fare? 
—Fifty lbs. 

1800. In the case of commercial travellers, you 
mentioned that the fares are low, but I presume 
that commercial travellers. are persons who bring 
traffic ?—Yes; I did not ask for quite so lowa 
rate as they have got. 

1801. You mentioned the case of baggage and 
stores; baggage and stores would, I presume, 
mean a higher class of goods; they are not the 
kind of goods which you carry at very low rates? 
—I mean all Government stores, boxes of rifles 
or iron stores of various kinds, or saddlery, or 
clothing from Pimlico. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1802. And also shot and shell?—They are ex- 
plosives; they come under special arrange- 


ments. 
Mr. Bruce. 


1803. I think you will find that articles of that 
description are carried under the classification of 
the Clearing House at highér rates than the 
lowest class of articles? —It is more convenient 
for the Government to have one uniform rate 
based on a fair average. 

1804. But you cannot compare it with the 
charges for the lower class of articles ?—Not 
quite, but we think. that it would be a: fair 
average. 

1805. You said that you think it would be 
desirable for the Government to have the right 
to order special trains; how would you propose 
to guard a right like that?—I think that it might 
be left to the Secretary of State for War, as a 
Cabinet Minister, so that when he wrote toa 
railway company, and said that special circum- 
stances required troops tu be moved at such a 
time to such a place, the railway companies 
should supply special trains. 

1806. Have you any belief that under any cir- 
cumstances there is a railway company in 
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England that would refuse to do that ?—I should 
almost doubt their doing so, but I think that it 
would be well to put it as a matter of certainty. 

1807. You are aware, are you not, that the 
traffic over our railways is extremely complicated, 
and that it is necessary, in order to prevent 
danger, that there should be a-great deal of care 
taken; might there not be some danger in giving 
any person, except railway managers themselves, 
the right to order the trains?—We should leave 
them to fix the time of starting and all the detail 
arrangements for running. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


1808. That would only apply to a time of ex- 
treme emergency ?—It would only apply to a 
time of extreme emergency. 


Earl Percy. 


1809. I did not quite understand what you 
said about the officers’ tickets; if an officer is 
charged more when he uses his officer’s ticket 
than when he pays the ordinary fare, why does 
he avail himself of the ticket?—The railway 


Mr. 
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company naturally give him an officer’s ticket _ 


and charge him the officer’s rate. 

1810. Does that come out of his pocket ?>—No, 
he recovers it again; if he is travelling by him- 
self it comes out of his pocket, but with a regi- 
ment the paymaster sends an order for so many 
officers and so many men, which the companies 
get cashed in London. 

1811. But supposing that an officer is on leave, 
what then ?—If an officer is on leave he travels as 
a private individual, but a soldier on furlough 
travels at soldiers’ rates; they find it convenient 
to give a soldier going to his home an order for 
his ticket, because if they give him the money, 
possibly he might never get home; now he is 
carried there, and the company reclaim the 
money ; but the officer on leave travels as any 
private individual; when a regiment travels an 
order goes to the railway companies from the 
colonel, and is paid in London by a Government 
paymaster. 

1812. With regard to what was said about 
there being no back freight in the case of the 
carriage of troops, is it not the case that troops 
generally relieve one another ?—No; I am afraid 
we could not count upon that ; they do not gene- 
rally come and go to the same stations. 

1813. With regard to the moving of troops by 
sea as compared with moving them by rail, is 
there not an instance just now; how are you 
moving those militia regiments that are to come 
south from the south-west of Scotland ?—We 
are going to remove some of them by sea simply 
on account of its being cheaper. 

1814, Was there not one instance in which a 
regiment in the south-west of Scotland had first 
of all to go by rail to Glasgow, and then by sea 
the whole way from Glasgow to Portsmouth ?— 
Yes, and no doubt if we had reasonable rates we 
should much rather bring them by land, especially 
in the case of militia, because they are not accus- 
tomed to embarking and disembarking and do 
not like it, and we lose a certain number of days’ 
training. ; 
Mr. Ashley. 

1815. You say that the expression in the 
Act of 1844 is “fares not exceeding ” so much; 
is there anything in the preamble to give an i 
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of the consideration for which this limitation was 
made; is there a “ whereas ” ?—No. 

1816. Has the War Office never made any 
attempt to reduce the fares of the railway com- 
panies ?—Yes, constantly. 

1817. Have they ever tried going and taking 
tickets as for 100 or 500 private persons ?-—No, 
in such a big thing as an army, you cannot carry 
that out systematically. We have gone to the 
companies very often and said, “ We want to move 
so many men, what will you take them for; will 
make any reduction.” If a 1,000 civilians com- 
bine to go to Liverpool, they will. carry them for 
a farthing a mile, but they never make any 
reduction in the case of troops. 

1818. What the Act of Parliament says is that 
the fare is not to exceed so much; if you 
sent to ask for 1,000 third class tickets, and if 
they tried to recover from you the excess above 
the ordinary third class fares, you could resist 
it, could you not ?—Practically not.. 


Chairman. 


1819. That is to say that the men should 
divest themselves of their military character for 
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the journey ?—Yes, and then we should have 
pay the money over the counter; at present th 
take our cheque. The colonel of the regime 
sends them a list of the number of people, a1 
they present that through the Clearmg House. 


1820. Would not your baggage be more th: 
you would be entitled to as third class passenger 
—No, rather less. p 


1821. Musket and all?—The musket is ¢ 
same as if you take your fishing rod, gun, 
umbrella into the carriage with you. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1822. Did you ever get any special rates fro 
railway companies for troops?—We have ney 
succeeded, except where they have been gou 
to and coming back from a place on the sar 
day. i 

1823. In cases where you send them by ss 
having the alternative, do you not think that y: 
could possibly make a bargain with the railw: 
company ?—They will not touch the rates. 
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Lords ; Examined. A 


Chairman. 


1824. Your Lordship is, I believe, a Director 
yf the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ?— 
| am. 

1825. You have for some time past, I think, 
riven considerable attention to the question of 
he railway passenger duty ?—Yes, it has been 
srought before me, both asa Director and in con- 
1ection with my long Parliamentary experience. 
Having myself taken part in all the changes of 
‘ailway legislation for the quarter of a century 
n which I was in the House of Commons, I was 
snabled to trace in my mind the whole progress 
of that legislation, and tv form the best judgment 
[ could as to the intentions of Parliament in the 
sarlier times of the railway system; and, there- 
ore, to come to what I considered a fair con- 
slusion with regard to the principles of railway 
axation, and the peculiar forms which that prin- 
siple had assumed during that length of time and 
the great changes that had taken place. 

1826. You stated that you were cognisant of 
the original imposition of this tax upon railways; 
what is your view, having reference to what took 
place then as to the grounds and the reasons 
upon which this tax was placed upon railways? 
—I think that the principle of taxes upon loco- 
motion had been fully allowed, or at least it 
had become practically admitted. It had been 
jefended by Mr. M‘Culloch and several other 
minent political economists; and, therefore, 
when this new method of Jocomotion came before 
the public it would have been thought unfair 
that it should have altogether escaped those im- 
positions which fell upon other methods of loco- 
notion. 

1827. Then your view is that it was put upon 
railways not, so to speak, gud railways, but gud 
one of the means of locomotion, and that they 
were to be put upon the same footing as other 
means of locomotion ?—That is my impression, 
and I may add that I think that there was no 
compunction in doing so, because at that time 
there was such an inflatus of public opinion with 
regard to what railroads were going to be, and 
what an enormous amount of money they were 
going to bring into the shareholders’ pockets, that 
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it would have been considered unjust that a sys- 
tem with so rich a prospect before it should have 
been spared its share of the general taxation. 

1828. At that time, as we know, the taxes 
upon locomotion, in carriages and other vehicles, 
were very considerable in this country ?—Yes; 
I hold in my hand a Table which I daresay the 
Committee have had before them; the details of 
it are unnecessary, but I will putit in. In 1833, 
soon after the imposition of this tax, the railways 
were taxed 6,000 /., while other modes of loco- 
motion brought in 764,000/.; and thus it has 
gone on, until, in the year 1873, the railways 
produced 573,000 /., and all the other modes of 
locomotion together only produced 298,721 /., all 
of those other modes being at present relieved 
from taxation. ¢ 

1829. Looking at the origin of this tax upon 
railways, and seeing that now all other modes of 
locomotion have practically been relieved of that 
taxation, what is your view with regard to the 
continuance of the tax ?—I think that the con- 
tinuance of the tax must be regarded mainly 
upon fiscal grounds. If itis absolutely necessary 
to levy such a tax, I think it can be paid without 
very serious injury tothe public; but, nevertheless, 
I think it is essentially unjust, upon other grounds 
which I may state hereafter, but especially upon 
the ground that all other modes of locomotion 


have been freed from it, and that, therefore, the . 


first opportunity should be taken, quite apart 
from the question of the regulation of the tax, 
for its total abolition. 

1830. Will you express, in your own words, 
the objections which you have to the tax, and 
will you also explain how you think that its con- 
timuance affects the public, and also the railway 
interest. Taking the public question first, do 
you consider that the tax interferes with the full 
development of railways, and with the railways 
giving the best possible accommodation to the 
general public?—lI see in the evidence which 
you have been good enough to lay before me, 
that there has been a difference of opinion upon 
that subject. Some very competent witnesses 
have said that they do not believe that it does 
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interfere with the development of the railway 
system, while others have said that it does. My 
own impression is that the truth lies between the 
two; that is to say, the continuance of this tax 
would not prevent any very great railway enter- 
prise; in regard to such a line, for instance, as 
the new Midland line to Carlisle, I do not sup- 
pose that the question would occur. But, gene- 
rally speaking, with regard to branches and small 
communications, and all those matters in which 
the railway system is really supplying the place 
of ordinary means of locomotion, and almost of 
the common roads, I do think that it would be a 
check. I know, from the discussion of matters 
on my own board, when it becomes a question of 
very small profit indeed, if any, to be derived 
from this system of intercommunication, in that 
sense it is a check to the present development of 
railways. 

1831. And it would turn the scale perhaps ?— 
There are occasions, I have no doubt, upon which 
it would turn the scale, and it would turn the 
scale in this sense; that the very question of a 
tax of this kind sets people doubting as to the 
advantage of the thing, and whether it can be 
economically carried through, and raises all those 
other questions which perhaps would hardly 
occur to them if there were no special fiscal regu- 
lations between the railways and the Siate. 

1832. Youare probably talking of the railway 
with which you are connected, in a large manu- 
facturing district, where a large number of 
working people are employed, and where there 
are a great number of third class passengers ?— 
It specially applies there. 

1833. Is it not a fair inference, from what you 
have stated, that if in some cases this tax would 
turn the scale, the continuance of the tax does 
operate against the -public interest ?—That I 
may say is another question, because that I think 
is still more clear. I donot suppose that it could 


be disputed that. whatever may be the result of 


the abolition of the taxation, some portion, if 
not the whole, of the advantage must be derived 
by the working classes in their relation to cheap 
trains. In our own case, the case of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, which really deals 
more especially with the working classes than per- 
haps any other in this kingdom, the feeling on 
our Board is decidedly in that sense, and much 
more strongly in that point of view than with 
regard to the immediate payment ol money. 


1834. You are of course aware of the legis- | 


lation which has taken place in private Acts of 
Parliament, and in general Acts also, with re- 
ference to the desirability of giving the working 
class and the artizan class facilities for getting 
out of town to reside, and to come in and out for 
their work ?—There is no doubt that one con- 
sequence of the remission of this duty would 
be an increased frequency of those trains, and 


-also a larger supply of regular season tickets, 


which the workman could get more easily than he 
can now, and which prevents his having the 
trouble of going every day to the booking office 
for a ticket; that social advantage would be 
increased. 


1835. I do not know whether you have had 


the opportunity of glancing over the evidence 
which has been given in this room which I 
desired to be sent to you. You see that these 
matters are gone into at considerable length by 
the railway officials. Do you, in your capacity 
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Chairman—continued. 
as a railway director, and as being intimate wi 
the wants of the district which your line sery 
agree generally with the views which they ha 
expressed upon this part of the case ?—I do. 

1836. I think you added that matters h 
been brought before your Board which h 
drawn your attention to this point ?—Quite so. 

1837. You are aware of the decision which h 
lately been given in a court of law with rega 
to the technical interpretation of the Act ?—I a 
aware of it. I have read the judgment wi 
great interest, and though upon the strict poi 
of law it is perhaps very difficult to demur 
them, they have nevertheless had this very f 
culiar result, that notwithstanding the decision 
the Court of Exchequer, a compromise was cor 
to immediately afterwards between public offic 
and the railway companies, running very mui 
counter to that decision. And the decision 
the House of Lords has not at all altered tho 
arrangements, for at the present moment we a 
in this anomalous and exceptional position in f 
relation between the Legislature and the publ 
bodies, that not only (as has been discussed ve: 
ably in this chair between the witnesses and tl 
Committee) have the heavy consequences of th 
legal decision upon the railway companies be 
entirely neglected and avoided to the advanta; 
as it is considered of the railway companies, b 
also that the arrangements which are now mai 
between the Board of Inland Revenue and tl 
railway companies take no cognisance whatev 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 1] 
Legislature. 

1838. You are aware of the three modes whic 
have been pointed out, by which those con 
promises have been effected ?—Yes. 

1839. Each of those compromises, I think 
may say, is at variance with the direct law ?- 
Apparently, they are thoroughly illegal. 

1840. Do you think that it is desirable | 
expedient upon any ground, that such a state 
things should be permitted to exist ?—I don 
think that it can continue; there must be 
modus. vivendi arranged. 

1841. With reference to the railway compani 
themselves, what is your view with regard to tl 
effect which relief from this taxation would hay 
upon the companies generally. I do not mez 
merely with regard to the amount of the actu: 
dividend, but with regard to the freedom whic 
they would have in working their trains, an 
making their arrangements not only for the pa 
ticular class of passengers with which we ai 
specially dealing, but with the general public : 
to the traffic management and all those matters 
—TI would rather answer that as part of a gener: 
question. My own feeling has always been th: 
the relations between the State and the railwa 
companies ought to be made as easy as possible 
and that if it was possible they should be hard] 


relations of superintendence, but rather rel: 


tions of mutual confidence; and no doubt th: 
state of things would be very much advance 
if there were no fiscal arrangements between th 
parties. 

1842. Or if it were necessary and essentiz 
that there should be fiscal arrangements, yo 
think that those fiscal arrangements should i 
made in such a form as to give freedom and iz 
dependance to the railway companies where - 
was possible ?—With as little interference : 
possible. There is no doubt whatever that th 

interferenc 
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interference of the external bodies of the State 
in matters of this kind always fails, for two 
reasons: the one is, that it is not sufficiently 
despotic, and that it cannot carry out the system 
as it is carried out in other countries, where the 
word of the State is immediately obeyed; and 
the other reason is that, from the peculiar cha- 
racter of our railways, there is such an immense 
diversity of interests amongst the railway com- 
panies themselves, that it is impossible tor any 
government body fully to comprehend and to 
accommodate itself to all those diversities of in- 
terest and arrangement. 

1843. There was asuggestion made by Mr. Rick- 
man, which I do not know whether you have taken 
any special notice of, with regard to some scheme 
which he suggested of exempting all traffic at 
1d. a mile or under; will you give the Committee 
your views upon that point?—Mr.. Rickman 
says: “I think that the best and easiest solution 
of this difficulty, in the interest of the public, 
and also in the interest of railway companies, and 
in the interest of the revenue, although there 
would be a probable loss at the beginning, would 
be the exemption from duty in respect of all fares 
at or under 1d. per mile by whatever trains con- 
veyed, and in whatever class of carriage.” The 
effect of that, in fact, would be very much the 
state of things in which the railways were in 
relation to the Board of Inland Revenue before 
all these disputes took place ; because, when there 
was no question of taking third class passengers 
in any other but a parliamentary train, which 
was then the general practice, this proposal of 
Mr. Rickman’s was, in fact, the custom of all the 
railways in the country ; so that, if that was done, 
you would return to the original system, with all 
the additional advantages which since that time 
have been acquired by the third class passengers. 

1844, I think that Mr. Rickman’s notion was 
to make the 1d. the measure, or rather the 
ground, of exemption from any duty at all?— 
That was what I wished to explain. Under the 
old system the 1 d, represented the parliamentary 
train fare ; there was nothing then except the 
parliamentary train and the fast trains; and 
therefore it would, in fact, be a return to the 
former system, with all the advantages which 
have been additionally acquired for the third 
class passenger. 

1845. After the evidence which we have had, 
I do not go into all this very minutely with you; 
but of course the requirements which entitle a 
company to get the exemptions now, even sup- 
posing that the Board of Trade had certain elastic 
powers of dispensing with those requirements, 
would still impose a great many difficulties upon 
railway companies, which would be removed if 
Mr. Rickman’s plan were adopted?—Mr. Rick- 
man’s plan, I think, would leave the proper 
liberty to the companies for their arrangements 
of the trains. You must be well aware that upon 
the important question of the obligation of stop- 
ping at every. station, although that obligation 
carries with it certain advantages to everybody 
that wants to stop at that station, it carries great 
disadvantages with it to everybody who does not. 
Everybody remembers how, if by any chance a 
railway train draws up at a station where it does 
not usually stop, either from some personal ar- 
rangement or some accidental cause, extreme 
indignation is caused; everybody else is waiting 
there for two minutes during which they think 
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they are entitled not to wait; and therefore the 
amount of inconvenience is much greater to the 
persons who are obliged to stop at those stations, 
but who do not wish to stop, than is the con- 
venience to those persons who do wish to stop. 

1846. Of course where it is a densely po- 
pulated district, and where the people have to 
come to their work some four or five miles, it is 
simply a question with them of the loss of time 
by stopping at those stations ?—Yes. 

1847. There is a direct disadvantage and in- 
convenience to them at once; and it seems that 
the only compensation that can be offered for 
stopping is that persons who want to get in at 
intermediate stations may have the opportunity 
of doing so?—-I think that that is best left to 
every railway company to decide for itself; be- 
cause any person who has cognisance of the work- 
ing of railways knows that the one object of every 
traffic committee is to get as many passengers as 
possible, and to accommodate the public as much 
as possible; that is the sole way by which they 
exist, and therefore they would arrange the use 
of those stations just in the way which they be- 
heve most commodious to that particular portion 
of the public; it is self-evident, and it has been 
brought out very strongly before this Committee, 
that the whole question of what are to be called 
Stations is totally different; the Act means a 
different thing now from what it did at the time 
when the Act of 5 & 6 Vict. was passed, or for 
a great many years afterwards; now these manu- 
facturing stations are nearly as frequent as the 
public-houses in a crowded city, 

1848. You think that the self-interest of the 
railway companies would always secure to the 
traffic the accommodation that it would require ? 
—I have no doubt it would. 

1849, And you would be satisfied to leave it to 
the railway interest to make those necessary re- 
gulations?—They must make those regulations 
because nobody else can understand the ques- 
tion. 

1850. As the law stands now, there may be a 
station even where there are no passengers to 
get in or out, but still they are obliged to stop? 
—Yes, of course that is totally unreasonable. 

1851. Do you know that there is a very strong 
feeling in the public mind with reference to this 
question ?—As in other recent discussions which 
have taken place, there has been great doubt as 
to the side on which public opinion has gone, so 
itis very difficult for me in this matter to venture 
to interpret the public mind; but I think that 
the remission of the tax would be very popular. 

1852. With regard to one of your earlier 
answers, I think you said that upon principle this 
tax upon locomotion was only justifiable upon the 
ground of State necessities ?—I look upon that as 
upon any other tax upon industry, and that 
therefore it ought not fairly to be taken as a 
mere tax upon profits. A tax upon profits is no 
doubt perfectly reasonable when those profits 
have been made in the ordinary. courses of com- 
merce or business, in which the public are not 
immediately concerned ; but in a case like this, 
the tax upon profits merely means the taking 
away of a certain portion from the means of a 
railway company, which, I believe, would go 
almost wholly to the advantage of the public, 
and not to the increase of the profits of the com- 
pany. 

1853. Then you see no reason why railways 
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should be taxed in the way they are, that is to say, 
by a tax upon profits, any more than any other 
large vational industry ?—Certainly not; I put 
them all in quite the same category. 

1854. As a question of political economy ?— 
As a question of income tax, I may mention that 
the present tax upon my own railway, the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway, is calculated at 

} per cent. upon our own gross receipts, and 
double that upon our net receipts; and the 
ultimate result is 6s. per cent. dividend taken 
out of the companies’ ordinary stock. 

1855. You are fortunately connected with a 
well-to-do company; but in the case of small 
companies, there seems to be a very strange 
anomaly, that those companies which are earning 
the least, are the most heavily taxed ?—Of course ; 
and I might perhaps be allowed to say a few words 
upon the entire injustice of the incidence of the 
tax. Iam here a very poor witness upon this 
matter. As I have told you, there is a certain 
sum taken out of our revenue, but not-one that 
is seriously damaging it; but there are some 
railways, which, I believe, gentlemen connected 
with the south of England know very well, in 
which the taking of every passenger is an abso- 
lute loss, and they look with terror upon the 
arrival of a passenger. And there is this very 
peculiar circumstance; that the company which 
has brought the greatest amount of complaint 
before this Committee, and before the public 
generally, viz., the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, is the very railway which does, in nine 
cases out of ten, comply exactly with all the re- 
quirements of the law, stopping at every station, 
and doing everything which the law intended 
should be done. 

1856. You say that, in your opinion, that works 
an injustice ?—It works a thorough injustice, an 
injustice so gross that if there was not a vague 
idea which has come from the olden times, and 
which, I suppose, at last people will get out of 
their heads, that railways are necessarily invest- 
ments of very large profit, would not hold water 
for a moment. 

1857. There is another argument which has 
been used to which I would invite your attention. 
The tax is justified apparently upon the ground 
that the railway companies enjoy what is called 
a monopoly ; what is your view upon that ?—For 
myself, I think that there is a great play of words 
upon that matter. It seems to me that the rail- 
ways have just that kind of monopoly which any 
one coach upon any particular road has. There 
is only one coach going now to Brighton, and 
another to Dorking; that is to say, it may be 
called a monopoly ; there are no circumstances 
which induce the creation of competition. It is 
only where there are no circumstances demanding 
competition that the railway has a monopoly 
at all. In circumstances demanding competition, 


not only as competition brought to bear upon 


every railway in the most unsparing manner, but 
the old story of railway enterprise in England is 
a story of ruinous competition. Sir Robert Peel, 
I have always thought, did an enormous deal of 
harm when in raising with his great stalwart arm 
at Tamworth the first sods of his railway, he 
called upon Mr. Hudson, who accompanied him, 
to initiate a system of great general competition 
throughout the kingdom. We know what was 
the end of my poor friend Hudson and the greater 
part of the companies which did become ruinously 
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competing, and, in fact, going upon a systen 
which might be tersely described as payin 
present dividends out of future capital. 

1858. With regard to the particular line 
to which you advert, the Metropolitan ant 
the suburban lines, have you read what Mr 
Forbes said with regard to the competition whiel 
they have to encounter on the part of the river 
on the part of the omnibuses, and on the part o 
the tramways ?—That is a special case; ther 
could be no pretence of monopoly there. But! 
do not see how there. could be monopoly ever 
with the largest lines. One would have though 
that the London and North Western Company 
had a monopoly of the traffic between Mancheste: 
and Carlisle ; there seemed to be no reason why 
they should not have it all their own way; anc 
yet the Midland Company have determined thai 
they should not. Thus every railway in Englanc¢ 
now is obliged to compete,-and the public derive 
from it all the advantages of the competition. 
One of them attempts to make travelling more 
commodious, another to make it more rapid, and 
the public is the gainer. =“ 

1859. You are, I have no doubt, acquainted 
with the history of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany which has recently been written ?—Yes; 
and very interesting it is. 

1860. It seems to me that the very history of 


the Midland, from beginning to end, negatives 


the idea of a monopoly on the part of the railway 
companies throughout England, for theirs has 
been one system (I will not use it offensively) of 
agression from beginning to end, has it not ?—It 
has always struck me that the one great differ- 
ence between our railway system and the rail- 
ways of the rest of Europe, is that they being 
initiated by the State, protected by the State, 
and supported, to a great degree, by the State, 
might, in a certain sense, be called monopolies, 
because, although other railways might compete 
with them, they could only do it with the consent 
of the State. But in England, from our free 
trade habits, we have, from the very beginning, 
refused any assistance of that kind from the 
State, and have never sought any subvention or 
any of the Continental methods, and perhaps the 
consequence of that is that we are almost the 
worst paying railroad country in the world. © 

1861. Because there is not a monopoly ?—Be- 
cause there is not a monopoly ; the present state 
of things is this: that with the exception of the 
State railways of Sweden, which pay 3°3 per 
cent., the English railways are the worst paying 
railway companies in the world. 

1862. What is the figure of the average of the 
English railways?—I do not know what it is at 
present ; I took my information from that very 
interesting book, the French Annuaire des Che- 
mins de Fer, in which the present average of 
Engiish railways is not given; but it was given 
in 1872, when it was 4°49 per cent., and I should 
be afraid that the present rate would be consider- 
ably lower than that. 


Mr. M*‘ Lagan., 


1863. I do not know whether I correctly un- 
derstood you when you were describing Mr. 
Rickman’s scheme; do you suppose that Mr. 
Rickman intended that the trains should stop at 
every station in the scheme that he proposed ?— 
No; I should like to see it enlarged upon, but 
what I understand to be Mr. Rickman’s scheme 

is 
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is this: that every ticket that is charged under 
| 1d.amile should be exempt from that taxation, 
_ namely, that a man taking a ticket, say from 
King’s Cross, for 100 miles, and paying for it 
100 pence, that ticket should be exempt, and 
should not be counted as part of the fiscal arrange- 
ments; and that it should be left to the discre- 
tion of the railway company either to take this 
man, stopping at every station as required, or to 
take him the whole distance at once; and it would 


be left to the discretion of the payer of that 100 


pence either to go by « slow train which took him 
to some particular destination, or to go the whole 
way as he liked best. ; 
1864. That is as I understand the scheme. 
Then you think that that would be a great im- 
provement upon the present system ?—I think 
that it would be a great simplification; at the 
same time I do not think that it would in any 
degree meet the general arguments against the 
tax. 
_ 1865. I think that you are of opinion that, for 
fiscal reasons, the tax should not be abolished ; 
but, supposing that you abolished the tax, what 
would you substitute for it?—I do not pledge 
myself to propose anything at all for it. 
* fiscal reasons,” I mean if the country can afford 
it. I have stated already that I consider it as a 
partial income tax. 
1866. Supposing that it should be found that 
it would be inexpedient to abolish the tax, is 
_ there any modification which you would adopt? 
- —I think that Mr. Rickman’s scheme is the best 
_ that I have seen. He says that it would entail 
an immediate loss upon the revenue, but I think 
that that would be recouped, and he thinks so too. 
At the same time I am very glad that you have 
asked me that question with regard to any substi- 
tution, because among the public there has been 
such a general notion that there was to be scme 
other advantage in the other direction got out of 
the railways by relieving them from this tax. 
That, I believe, to be a very unjust supposition 
altogether, because it implies that the railway 
companies are not generally doing the best that 
they can for the public, and I believe they are. 
1867. The tax at present is a per-centage upon 
the receipts of the railway. Of course, as the 
traffic increases, the tax will increase also; is 
there anything that you would suggest to modify 
that at all; for instance, instead of having a per- 
centage upon the receipts, to make it a fixed sum, 
and not for it to increase as the traffic increases ? 
—I am afraid that that would only increase the 
injustice of the incidence of the tax. ; 
1868. I do not quite understand how it would 
be so; I mean to limit the amount, say to 
500,000 /., through the whole of the country, to 
be a general tax upon railway property ?—The 
honourable Member put that question before, 
and I think I saw that the answer given was that 
from the diversity of the railways, and the fluent 
condition of them, the condition of them being 
different to-day from what it will be to-morrow, 
it will be almost impossible to arrange it; but 
erhaps the honourable Member may think that 
it might be done by some clearing-house pro- 
cess. 
1869. Every railway company knows at the 
present time what it pays, and the Board of In- 
and Revenue knows what every railway pays. 
Supposing that you took the sum that every rail- 
Way company pays at the present time, and 
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limited it to that, what would be the objection? 
—Might it not be an objection to that system 
that it would become almost an irremovable tax? 
It would be so difficult in that case to get it 
either diminished or removed, that I should my- 
self be unwilling, as far as I understand it, to 
agree to it.. : 

1870. As regards the question of monopoly, 
can any of the public, if they think proper, runa 
locomotive upon a line of railway ?—I believe 
they cannot; but it is not in the least a question 
of monopoly, because I believe there would be 
no unwillingness on the part of any railway com- 
pany to make arrangements of that kind, sup- 
posing that it was compatible with two important 
matters, the one the arrangements of the railway, 
and the other the security of the public. Prac- 
tically it could not be done, as we know from the 
great difficulties that have occurred with regard 
to the cval traflic, where great complaints have 
been made by private individuals and private 
companies that they have not been able to bring 
up their own coal. 

1871. Then by law no one has the right to ask 
a railway company to allow him to run his own 
engine by paying a toll upon the railway ?—He 
may have a legal right to do so: I do not see 
why he should not have a legal right. 


Chairman. 


1872. Is notthe real secret that the railway really 
is nothing but a highway for railway carriages, and 
that anybody can. put a carriage or train upon 
the South Eastern Railway to-morrow; but un- 
fortunately the South Eastern Company are not 
bound to give water or any other accommoda- 
tion ?—I believe that. that is so; I may perhaps 
add to what I said before, that there is one rail- 
way upon which a certain nobleman drives his 
carriage up and down as he likes, that is the 
Duke of Sutherland. 


Mr. Kaatehbull- Hugessen. 

1873, Is not that by private special Act ?-—No, 
so far as I am aware it is not a private Act; it is 
because he has his own coal, and his own water, 
and everything else. 


Mr. M‘ Lagan. 

1874. But by the general law, any one has the 
right to do it if he can provide himself with his 
own Coal and his own water, has he not ?—I be- 
lieve so. 

Mr. Macdonald. 

1875. You stated, I think, that there was a 
wrong impression formed by the public that they 
would gain an advantage by the remission of the 
tax, supposing that it was taken away s—No, I 
did not state that. What I stated was, that in 
discussions upon the remission of the tax there 


have been frequent demands made to get some 


supposed public advantage out of the companies 
in lieu of what they would gain by the remission 
of this tax; and I stated that I did not think 
that that was sound, because it implied that there 
were positive advantages to be gained by the 
public out of certain railroads which the railroads 
at present withhold. Now I do not believe that 
they do withhold any advantages, generally speak- 
ing, or that they can do so; but I said, in the 
early part of my evidence, that I believed that 
the practical effect of the remission of this tax 
would be that the larger part of the profit sucked 
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‘if not the whole, would go in the diminution of 


fares, and in certain other advantages to the mass 
of the public, that is to say, to the working people. 

1876. But am I right in saying that your 
answer conveys the impression that the public 
have no right to speak, or, if I may use a stronger 
word, to demand a guarantee from the railways 
that they shall have any concessions whatever 
further than exist now ?—-I am not sure that 
any system of guarantee or demand of that kind 
would have an advantageous result, and for this 
reason, that a guarantee of that kind could 
hardly be enforced, because if it was enforced at 
a great loss to the company, the public would 
lose in some other way. The relations between 
the railway companies and the public are not 
those of exaction on one side, and payment on 
the other; they are really the relations of supply 
and demand. When a railway gets rich it is 
always able to doa great deal more for the public 
than when it is poor; and the real services of a 
railway establishment to the public are limited 
by the money which it has got to spend. 

1877. Has not the clamour, if I may use 
the expression, been for the remission of taxes 
in every case with the view that the public 
would gain an advantage therefrom /— It is only 
candid to say that I think the advantages which 
would be derived by the working classes to them- 
selves by the remission of this tax would be 
rather indirect than direct; but I believe that so 
far as there was any tendency at all it would be 
entirely to the advantage of the working classes. 
I stated particularly that case of the convenience 
of return tickets, and more stations, and by-road 
stations, and facilities for the supply of tickets, 
which ought to have been done long ago in this 
country, as it is done in every country, and all 
the other advantages which, as I dare say the 
honourable Member knows very well, exist in 
America, and do not exist here. I have been 
lately in that country, and I was astonished at 
the great many facilities given there which they 
do not give here. 

1878. I am quite aware of that; but still the 
question that I have asked is one which I am 
anxious that you should answer a little more pre- 
cisely. Is not the object desired in the case of 
every application for a reduction of taxation, 
that the public may be benefited? Thus, when 
we demanded the repeal of the corn laws, was it 
not that the public might be benefited ?—I do 
not think that the analogy is quite correct, 
because this remission of this duty is really 
demanded for so many other reasons, reasons of 
the general good working and convenience of the 
system, that I cannot put it upon a question of 
possibility of lower fares; I suppose that is what 
is meant when it is generally asked whether it 
would be for the advantage of the public. 

1879. Was not the object of the agitation for 
the repeal of the tea duty to a certain extent, 
and even now that the people might be benefited, 
that they might have cheaper tea? I am dealing 
with a question of political economy, as your 
Lordship perfectly well knows ?—It is upon that 
point that I do not think that the cases are quite 
on all fours. If you put the question whether it 
was worth while to remit this duty simply for the 
purpose of giving the working classes a little 
cheaper—— 

1880. I object to the word “ working classes” ? 
—So do I ; and no person objects to it more. 
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1881. I mean the public advantage ?-—The 
honourable Member has, perhaps, no objection to 
the term third class passenger. If the mere 
object of the remission of this duty was to make 
the third class passenger’s fare infinitesimall 
cheaper, I do not know that it would be wort. 
while. I think that it would have that effect, 
but I think that would only be an incidental 
effect. The advantages which it would carry 
with it in economising public time, for instance, 
would be great considering the immense time that — 
is taken up by the arrangements between the 
railway offices and the Government offices. It 
would promote a more comfortable relation be- 
tween the railways and the public offices, and it 
would place railway management on a sounder 
basis. Those I think are the palpable advantages, 
apart from the incidental advantages of additional 
cheapness to the third class passenger. [ should 
not wish it to be thought by the Committee that 
I based the remission of this duty solely upon 
that ground. 

1882. And you think that the public may be 
disappointed when the remission of the tax is 
asked for on the ground of lowering the fares ?— 
I do not think that they would be disappointed. 
I do not think that they could be. 

1883. I put it to you very straight regarding 
the expectations that people entertain in respect 
to the lowering of duties of all kinds; is there 
to be any difference between the passenger duty 


on railway trains, and-the unremitted duties in 


every other-department?—I do not wish to repeat 
that matter, but the other advantages seem to 
me to be much more important than this one. 
I am perhaps rather prejudiced from the very 
fact that the railway to which I belong subsists 
almost entirely upon third class passengers. Our 
passengers of the first and second class this year 
were 4,915,000, and the third class passengers 
were 24,357,000, five times as many ; thus show- 
ing that we, depending entirely upon third class 
passengers, must do all we can to make our 
railway as commodious as we can for them, and 
we have had most curious instances of the effect 
of the very smallest rise in the third class fares. 
There was arise of one halfpenny in a certain 
district, the distance being very small, and the 
passenger traffic fell off at once something like 
one-half. 

1884. You stated, I think, that the English 
railways were the worst paying railways in 
Europe, except the Swedish railways?—I be- 
lieve that that is quite statistically correct. 

1885. You are acquainted, I believe, with 
American railways? — American enterprise some- 
times goes beyond the means of payment; but 
nevertheless the railway system is working very 
well in America, and I should not wish any 
word to be said against it. I have come away 
from it with the greatest admiration both of the 
management of it, and the talent and power 
which it has brought to bear, and the sometimes 
extravagant and ruinous but uevertheless na- 
tionally advantageous enterprise. 

1886. The public are well accommodated in 
America ?—Admirably ; they cannot be better 
accommodated. 

1887. I have no doubt that your Lordship has 
seen a train wait to blow a horn for a passenger 
half a mile off, as I have done ?—-Yes. 

1888. If the English railways pay so badly, 
would the remission of this tax make them pay 

better ? 
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‘better ?—As I have already said, with regard to 
the advantage to be derived by third class pas- 
sengers, so I am very doubtful as to the advan- 
tage which would be derived, at least immediately, 
by the shareholders; I do not think that it 
would be very considerable either one side or 
the other. The amount of the tax upon wealthy 
companies such as that to which I have the ho- 
nour to belong, is comparatively inconsiderable ; 
but upon a great many poor companies, I think, 
it would just turn the point of their being able 
to go on accommodating the public decently and 
with some profit to the shareholders, or not 
being able to get on at all. 

1889. I think you said that it was in conse- 
quence of the ruinous competition that the rail- 
ways did not .pay?—I suppose that it is the 
result of thatand of certain miscalculations. I 
am old enough to remember the dreadful effect 
of that one miscalculation of Mr. Hudson’s in 
believing that the subsidiary lines would be 
feeders, whereas they turned out to be exhausters. 
If we had gone onslowly, as the foreign railways 
have done, with nothing but main lines and very 
few extensions, no doubt the railway receipts would 
have been enormous, and the comfort that could 
be given to the public would have been much 
greater; but we have chosen to cover this coun- 
try with such a network of railways as no other 
country in the world has, and we must take the 
consequences. 

1890. But you would not ask this Committee 
to recommend the House of Commons to pre- 
vent competition amongst the railways, would 
you ?—No. 

1891. You said that it was in virtue of the 
ruinous competition that the Companies were 
not able to pay ; supposing that the tax was al- 
lowed to exist, if the competition continued the 
railways would still be unproductive to the share- 
holders, would they not ?—The question of com- 
petition rather applies to the wealthier lines than 
to the poorer ones. I do not think that the 
question of competition touches the very poor 
lines, which would be the main gainers by the 
remission of this duty. 

1892. You stated that the Board of Inland 
Revenue, the companies, and I am not quite sure 
that you did not say the Board of Trade, virtually 
set at naught the decision of the House of Lords? 
—I believe that to be the case. 

1893. Do you think that it is creditable to 
large corporations, and to two departments of the 
Government, to have set at naught an authorita- 
tive decision of the House of Lords?—I cannot say 
that it is at.all creditable to our legislative 
system ; I think that this disputed question ought 
to have been settled on a sound basis long ago. 

1894. You said, I think, in answer to a qu»s- 
‘tion put to you by the Chairman, that the rail- 
way passenger duty had hindered the develop- 
ment of the smaller railways ?—That is my im- 
pression. 

1895. Can you, from your experience as a 
railway director, give the Committee any infor- 
‘mation as to where such has been the case ?—I 
think I stated that in that case it was really more 
‘indirect than direct. I have tried not to make 
tos much of the case; I have been very careful 
not to doit, and therefore I cannot say that I 
know of any railway whose construction has 
actually been prevented by this duty. 

1896. Your Lordship knows something about 
pe v0.91. 
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railway companies coming to the House of 
Commons for powers and for new lines; do you 
not think that more money is spent there than in 
railway passenger duty ?—I suppose that the 
passenger duty really amounts to the fees of a 
few leading lawyers. Of course the parliamentary 
abuses are not so great as they were, but they 
still exist; they were scandalous. 


Chairman. 


1897. That is all reformed now; that was 
when everything was miscalculated and exag- 
gerated ?— Yes. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


1898. How long is it since they have ceased 
to miscalculate ?—To go back to the question of 
competition; the competition is not so bad; I 
do not suppose that we could have now what I 
remember, viz., a, leading counsel, a dear friend 
of mine, receiving frequently 1,000 7. simply not 
to go into a committee room. 

1899. In many of the leading railways, has not 


more money been spent in promoting schemes, | 


within the last 20 years, than has been paid to 
the shareholders?—I have no doubt of it. 

1900. So that it is not because the railways 
did not pay, but because the money has been 
recklessly thrown away in another form ?—Yes, 
to a certain extent thatis so; but we areunder a 
different system now. There is a great call for 
additional railway accommodation, and when you 
ask the question whether any one line has been 
prevented from being constructed by this tax, I 
do not know that any one railway has, but the 
tendency is rather against the construction of 
new railways in reference to this duty. Now 
there is an enormous demand for new railways in 
every part of the country, and therefore, in that 
large sense, I think that any impediment, how- 
ever small, should be taken out of the way of 
railway enterprise. 


Mr. Knatchbull-A ugessen. 


1901. You have been asked some questions with 
regard to your views upon political economy; do 
you not think that any tax which tends to check 
the development of a great industry is rather 
opposed to the principles of political economy ?— 
Certainly. . 

1902. Therefore if it can be shown that this 
tax in any way operates to check the development 
of the railway system, it would be objectionable _ 
on that ground, would it not ?—It'is objectionable 
simply because it tends in that direction. 

1903. You spoke of the origin of this tax being 
that there was a tax upon all other modes of loco- 
motion; those taxes have all been removed, have 
they not?—Entirely ; the last went when the 
horses ran away. 

1904. I suppose that those taxes have been 
removed because virtually railways have proved 
to be the means of locomotion most acceptable 
to the public ?—Yes. 

1905. Do you think it is right that because 
one means of locomotion is proved to be the best 
for the public it should be visited with ex- 
ceptional taxation?—No; but I have no doubt 
that there has been in the public mind a kind 
of notion that the taxation, when off one mode 
of: locomotion, should be put upon another, 
a-though it is very unjust. 

1906, If there has been an unjust notion in 
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the public mind you would probably think it ad- 
vantageous to dispel it if possible ?--Certainly. 

1907. You stated that the railway system is 
the child of competition which was inaugurated 
by a celebrated statesman in a particular speech 
to which you referred; was not that railway 
system, as it exists at present, created by men 
who risked their capital and expended their 
energies in creating a system which has been pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantage to this country ? 
—Yes, and some of those men never received 
their due commendation. 

1908. Did they not do that in the face of enor- 
mous opposition, even from people who now admit 
the benefits of the system which they then con- 
tended against ?—Yes; there was a certain class 
of people called landowners who considered that 
railways were extremely injurious, and that they 
ought to receive immense compensation for that 
frightful injury; and now they would be very 
glad to get a railway up to the very doors of 
their houses. 

1909. Did not the pioneers of this system, 
which has proved so advantageous, find them- 
selves subject to great difficulties, and to enor- 
mous expenditure which, in fact, ruined many of 
them /—Yes. : 

1910. Do you think it just, that having par- 
tially overcome those difficulties, and yet not to 
such an extent as to make the undertakings in 
all intances paying, they should still be subject 
to this exceptional taxation?—No; I think that 


exceptional taxation is a bad thing in itself, and 


in this case especially unjust. 

1911. The other means of locomotion, carriages, 
and stage coaches, and so on, passed over roads to 
the maintenance of which they did not contribute, 
did they not?—Yes. 

1912. Is it not the fact that, with regard to 
railways, they have to maintain their own way, 
and to do all their own repairs ?—They have not 
only to pay their own way, but they pay for 
other people’s ways, because they contribute so 
largely to the rates, that. they are very heavily 
burdened. 

1913. Is it not the case within your knowledge 
that there are many country parishes through 
which a railway passes for a comparatively short 
distance upon which that railway has conferred an 
immense benefit in the improvement of the pro- 
perty, and yet to the rates of which the railway 
contributes, not as other land does according to 
the rertable value of the land in the parish, but 
upon a calculation based upon the earnings of 
the whole line of railway, from one end to the 
other ?—] believe that to be generally true, and 
I have the good fortune to live in two of those 
parishes. 

1914. Should you ‘be surprised to hear that 
there are many parishes in which the larger por- 
tion of the whole rating is paid upon this prin- 
ciple, by railroads which perhaps do not hold 
more than 20 or 30 acres in the parish ?—It 
is so. 

1915. In that case the railways are rated as 
entirely private property, are they not ?—Yes, 
I believe so; but I should not wish to speak with 
authority upon that point. 

1916. That is to say, a railway is called a 
highway, but differs from all other highways in 
the county, which are maintained by rate, but 
which do noi contribute to the rates ?—Yes. 

1917. Do you think that it is entirely fair that 
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when railways are subject to this enormous b 
den of rating as private property, you sho 
further come down upon them as public insti 
tions with this exceptional tax ?—1 do not. th 
it fair. 

1918. You have told the Committee that th 
is an enormous demand for railways now throu 
the country ; that demand generally is for sm 
branch railways, is it not?—Exactly, on wh 
a great deal of money has to be expended, ¢ 
from which very little immediate profit is to 
derived. 

1919. Therefore, in every such proposal fo: 
branch railway,it becomes necessary, does. it 1 
to calculate every item of cost as well as prof 
-—Quite so. 

1920. Although this tax by itself might - 
prevent any special branch being made, s 
when you take it in conjunction with other | 
penses, such as rates and maintenance of y 
which a railway has to bear, it has, has it no 
share in the prevention of those undertakings: 


“No doubt. 


' 1921. Of course, if you waited until we co 

abolish altogether the different items which 

to make up that which prevents the railw 

oh being made, you might wait for ever 
es. 

1922. Therefore you do not think that it 
unreasonable on the part of railway compar 
and of the travelling public to attack that wh 
appears to be the weakest point of the system 
Quite so. 

1923. With regard to monopoly, I do | 
want to dwell upon it, but taking, for instar 
the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District R 
ways, you would, I presume, hardly find it p 
sible to say that they have a monopoly of 
traffic, considering the opposition to which 4 
are exposed from omnibuses and steamboats’ 
No; in that case the word would not apply. 

1924. Then, when you come to the case wh 
you instanced yourself, namely, the Midland : 
North Western Companies; or take again | 
South Eastern and the London, Chatham, « 
Dover Companies, and so through a number 
instances, I understand you to say that it 
hardly fair to apply the term “ monopoly” 
cases in which there is strong competition | 
Certainly not. 

1925. There was a question asked the ot 
day, in which it was sought to establish an a 
logy between this tax and the brewer’s licen 
I need hardly ask, you whether you can see ¢ 
such analogy ?—!t would take too long to 
into it, but 1 can see no such analogy. 

1926. Is not a brewer’s license a case in wh 
aman pays a sum inorder to be allowed to ca 
on a certain trade, and is not the railway p 
senger duty a case in which a company havi 
at great expense, obtained the right to ca 
on a certain trade, is restricted in its manner 
carrying it on?—That is well put, and that 
very much the case. 

1927. Again, is it not the case that, wherea 
brewer is only influenced by trade considerati 
as to the price which he puts upon his beer, 
railway companies are restricted directly by 4 
of Parliament as to the price which they a 
demand of their passengers ?—Yes. 

1928. Therefore the analogy altogether fa 
does it not ?—Quite so. 

1929, Are you able to vive an opinion as 

wh 
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which class has been most benefited by the de- 
velopment of the railway system ?—Of course, as 
regards the mere travelling, the advantage has 
been exactly in proportion to the inability that 
people had to travel; a gentleman could go 
about in his chaise and pair, and he has not 


- gained so much as the artizan who had no means 


‘of going about at all. 

1930. In fact, the advantage has been princi- 
pally on behalf of the artizan who has been able 
to bring his labour to market, vr to bring a 
market to his labour, which he could not do be- 
fore ?—Of course. 

1931. Is it not, as a matter of fact, the wish 
and desire of your Board, and of every other Rail- 
way Board with which you have acquaintance, to 
give as far as possible facilities to the artizan and 


' third class passenger ?—Of course, it is our object, 


because it is the only way in which we get any 
dividend. | 

1932. You were asked as to what you would 
substitute if this tax were abolished ; but I think, 
although you did not give the answer, you might 
fairly have replied, that that is rather a question 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—Entirely, 
I think ; I stated in the beginning of my evidence, 
that with regard to taking this question asa fiscal 
matter, I did not consider that it would be right 
to demand the immediate repeal of the duty if 
the exigencies of the State could not afford it ; 
but that as soon asit was considered that it could 
be remitted without the necessity of imposing 
any other duty, the tax ought to go. 

1933. I understand your objections to this tax 
to be mainly based upon the desirability of leav- 
ing unfettered, as far as possible consistently with 


_ public policy, any such great industry as the 


railway system ?—Yes. 
Mr. Leighton. 

1934. In answer to.a question which you 
answered to my right honourable friend, you said 
that coaches did not pay towards maintaining of 
the roads; they paid the turnpikes, did they not ? 
—Of course. . : 

1935. In answer to another question of my 
right honourable friend, you said that the prin- 
ciple upon which railways were rated to the local 
rates was different from the principle upon which 
other property is rated ; is it not exactly the same ; 
are they not rated upon what a tenant would give 
for using their land as they use it?—Yes; I be- 
lieve they are. . 

1936. And the profits are allocated and the 
expenses are allocated in the parishes through 
which the line goes?—Yes. 

1937. Therefore there is no peculiarity in the 
way in which railways are rated, which gives 
them any claim to remission of other taxation, is 
there ?—I think that it is a much heavier form 
of taxation than any other form of taxation on 
locomotion ; even than the turnpikes. 

1938. But for local rates they are rated to the 
value of their land, are they not; that is to say, 
to the value that a tenant would give for using 


that land-as the railway companies use it?—I 


believe so. 

1939. The agitation which has arisen upon this 
matter has come from the railway companies, 
I think, originally, has it not ’—I should think 
sO, i 
1940. With regard to the greater convenience 
to traffic and the possibility of railway companies 


giving more facilities to the public, would not 


0.91. 


Mr. Leighton—continued. 


those be obtained if the passenger duty were 
raised in a different form; that is to say, if it 
were not raised by means of obligations and 
exemptions, but if it were raised as a general 
tax, either upon gross receipts or upon net re- 
ceipts ?—I believe that it is the general im- 
pression through the railway world that the 
injustice of that to the company would be so great 
that the state of things would be very little 
better than it is at present, because there are 
certain lines on which the gross receipts are only 
obtained after very large expenditure, and others 
after a very small expenditure. 

1941. But as to the difficulties with regard to 
issuing season tickets, and the facilities which 
you say that railway companies might afford by 
a supply of tickets ; all those could be obtained 
with equal advantage, could they not, if the duty 
were charged in some other form than in which 
it is charged now ?—I do:not think so. 

1942. Why could they not?—If the duty were 
charged as is proposed by Mr. Rickman, no doubt 
there would be great conveniences, and in a 
certain degree it would remedy the evil; but 
still all the incidental disadvantages which are 
attendant upon this tax, and to which I shave 
alluded, would remain just as they are. 

1943. The difficulty which the railway com- 
panies have shown us, is that they cannot issue 
season tickets, because they cannot get their 
season tickets exempt from duty; that would be 
done away with, would it not ?—Yes. 

1944, And there would be nothing with re- 
gard to the facilities as to the supply of tickets, 
which could be got over ?—Certainly not. 

1945. There was a word which you used which 
I did not quite understand, and perhaps you will 
kindly explain it; you said you thought that on 
general principles the relation between the 
Government and the companies should be con- 
fidential; will you explain what you meant by 
that ?—That is perhaps rather a hobby of my 
own, but I think that the arrangements between 
the Government and the railways have been 
rather too much in the nature of interference 
instead of inter-communication; I believe that 
the managers of the railways wish nothing better 
than to be on the best possible terms with all 


the officers of the Board of Trade and the Board | 


of Inland Revenue, and that on both sides a 
great advance has been made in that direction of 
late years, and the antagonism between them is 
considerably disappearing. 

1946. Do you think that that confidential re- 
lation would be injured by the fact that the Com- 
missioners paid over a certain sum. of money 
every year as railway duty ?—No; but I think 
that any simpler system, such as is proposed by 
Mr. Rickman, would very much alleviate that 
difficulty. 

1947. If it is necessary to continue the duty, 
do you approve or disapprove of those ex- 
emptions for cheap trains, as proposed by Mr. 
Rickman ?—I suppose if that was taken away, 
the whole thing would disappear at once. 

1948. Mr. Rickman’s proposal is, that the fare 
of any passenger who only pays a penny a mile, 
or under, should be exempt from duty; why 
should not the whole of the railway dear traffic, 
as well ascheap traffic, be under the same rule? 
—I suppose that ifit:was considered that the ad- 
vantages of this duty were gained by you or me 
when we were travelling, there would be no 
difficulty about it; the difficulty is, that it is 
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supposed to give certain advantages to third- 
class passengers. 

1949. Do you think that itisa sound theory that 
there should be a difference in principle between 
the taxation of third-class passengers and the 
taxation of the second and the first-class passen- 
gers ?—I quite see what the honourable Member 
means, but I think that that is hardly a question 
upon which my opinion would be more worth 
having than anybody else’s. 

1950. With regard to the companies, if the 
tax.was limited to a certain amount, it would be 
the same to them, would it not, whether the tax 
was placed upon the whole traffic, or only upon 
a portion of it?—I think it is rather a question 
of exemption than of taxation; I understand 
that the honourable Member would object to the 
principle of exemption, and would wish that the 
whole thing should be levied without any ex- 
emption at all. In that case I do not think that 
it is quite a matter of opinion, but it is a matter 
of fact. 

1951. Supposing that the exemptions were 
entirely done away with, a new duty would be 
put on which would be gathered in a different 
form ; and in that new duty, do you think that it 
would be advisable still to continue the exemption 
on the special advantages to cheap trains ?—I 
think that a certain popularity attaches to this 
exemption which the Legislature would be 
unwilling to give up. 

1952. On the whole principle, do you think 
that it is right to impose a tax in that form ?— 
It is purely an economical question as to whether 
it is right to have any exemptions. With regard 
to the question of the Income Tax, there are a 
great many persons who think that other persons 
should not enjoy special advantages ; and perhaps 
the person who does not pay Income Tax derives 
a good deal more immediate advantage than the 
person who does. 

1953. The third class passenger traffic is now 
the great passenger traffic of railways, is it not? 
—Yes, and the third class passenger is therefore 
most to be considered. 

1954. And it is also the most profitable traffic, 
is it not?—With the railway with which I am 
connected, it is. 

1955. And those who travel by that class have 
had of late years their income in wages increased 
more than the income of any other class of the 
community, have they not?—Their wages have 
increased considerably, but as to what they are 


‘able to pay, they are better judges than I am. 


1956. But the class themselves since 1840, 
have increased in income, probably more than 
any other class? —Thank God, they have. 

1957. You do not expect a diminution in fares, 
{ think you have told us?—I do expect a dimi- 
nution of fares, but I do not wish that to be con- 
sidered the sole advantage. 

1958. You are aware that when the tax was 
taken off the omnibuses, it did not affect the 
fares at all ?—-I am afraid that that is the effect 
of very many remissions of taxation. 

1959. But you think that it would be excep- 


‘tional in the case of railways, and that it will 


affect the fares?—I think it will. 

1960. Are you aware that the result of the 
remission of taxation on omnibuses was to put 8 
or 9 per cent. into the pockets of the omni- 
bus companies, and not to lower the fares at all ? 
—Very possibly. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Leighton— continued. 


1961. You said that there were some railway 
that looked with terror upon the appearance of 
passenger; which are those railways ?—That ws 
rather a strong phrase; but I believe that ther 
are some railways upon which the passenger hin 
self does not pay his duty. Of course that is 
very exceptional case. 

1962. Between inland towns and the metropoli: 
at considerable distances, is there any competitio 
excepting between railways and railways ?- 
There are canals. 

1963. Is there any competition in passenge 
accommodation ? —I should think that there wer 
passenger canals though not to any extent. 

1964. Therefore, when you tax railways, ex 
cepting those in surburban districts, you ar 
taxing equally, are you not; that is to say yo 
are not taxing one class of locomotion as again: 
another, but you are taxing one single class « 
locomotion which has in its own hands the whol 
of the competition; is not that so?—Until ther 
is-the competition of another railway. i 

1965. But the untaxed competition of whic 
we have heard so much in London, the omnibuse 
and the river, does not exist in the case of Bir 
mingham to Shrewshury, London to York, an 
so on ?—No. 

1966. I did not understand what you sai 
with regard to present dividends being paid ou 
of future capital ; is that so ?—That was rather 
joke, I think; at least it was meant as such; but: 
was in the old time: Lam afraid that it was calle 
“making things pleasant.”’ 

1967. The competition is injurious rather t 
the companies than to the public, is it not + 
The public have gained immensely by competi 
tion, 

1968. There has never been such a develop 
ment of railways in any other country as 11 
England, has there ?—Nothing like it. 

1969. And the duty does not prevent the cal 
for new railways at the present moment ?—Ne 
but I think that indirectly it prevents th 
answer to the call; itis a check. 

1970. Do you consider the case of the Metro 
politan Railway exceptional ?—It seems to b 
thought so. 


Mr. Samuda. 


1971. Your Lordship has told us that in you 
experience an extremely small rise in third-clas 
fares enormously decreased the number of pas 
sengers ?—Yes. 

1972. Your Lordship has also told us tha 
generally you approve of the scheme which ha 
been put before us, for exempting third clas 
passengers paying under 1 d.a mile, from duty 
—As an alternative. ' 

1973. Would not the effect of that in all pro 
bability be to make a very small reduction i 
the fares that would be so charged ?—I have in 
sisted upon that. 

1974, And would not the natural conclusio: 
from that be that such an alteration in collectin; 
the duty would have the effect of giving th 
public a proportionate advantage, by enormoush 
increasing the number of passengers that tra 
velled ?—Quite so; in fact what I wished t 
impress upon the Committee as much as I coulc 
was that they considered that it would be un 
fair to put forward the remission of the fares a: 
the sole pretext that we have. We do believ: 
that that would follow as a contingent conse 

quence 
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quence, but we base our demand upon the larger 
and more general principle of public justice and 
public convenience. 

1975. Arguing from the analogy of your own 
experience that an extremely small rise in the 
fares was attended with a very great reduction in 
the number of third class passengers, would not 
an extremely smallreduction of fares be attended 
with a very large increase of passengers ?— 
Quite so. 

Chairman. 


1976. Upon the question of rating, the honour- 
able Member for Shropshire asked you whether 
railways were not rated as any other property, 
theoretically we know that they are rated under 
the Parochial Assessment Act which applies to 
farms and so on, but practically the rate levied 
upon the railway far exceeds the ordinary 
amount levied on other property, does it not ?— 
As I have already stated, I live in two parishes, 
and we ratepayers have been extremely grateful 
for the large proportion which is paid by the 
railways. 


Mr. Leighton. 
(1977. Are canals treated on different princi- 
ples ?—I think that they are the same. 
Mr. Macdonald. 


1978. My honourable friend put the question 
whether the income of the wage-earning class 
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had not increased more greatly than that of 
other classes of the community since 1840; now 
I know how easily your Lordship’s statement 
may be. misconstrued in an answer of this kind 
and used at a future time; is it not a fact that 
when you take the value of property, and when 
you look at the profits of trade, a greater increase 
has taken place in the value of property and in 
the profits of trace since 1840 than has gone to 
the wage-earning class ?—-That is a very serious 
question. I think I stated my belief and that 
I was glad to believe that that was the case, and 
if I am incorrect upon the matter, which is very 
possible, I can only say that I am sorry; but I 
have heard it so stated. One draws these an- 
alogies merely from one’s experience of daily 
life, and according to that the wage-earning 


_ classes, at the present moment in their relations 


to other classes of society are more wealthy, more 
comfortable, happier, and with more difference of 
position than the commercial or the landed or 
any other classes. 

1979. Are you aware that the value of pro- 
perty has risen, and that the capitalised value of 
the country has risen 560 per cent. in the last 30 
years >—That is so large a question that I really 
cannot say. 

1980. Are you aware that the wages earned 
have not risen more than 50 per cent. ?—Those 
are questions of statistics ; probably it is so. 


Mr. Cuartes Rickman, called in; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


1981. You were asked, I think, the other day, 
to make and to furnish to the Committee some 
calculation as to the probable loss which might 
accrue to the revenue if the suggestion which 
you made as to the 1d. exemption were carried 
out; have you been able to do that ?—I told you 
at the time that it would be about 400,000/.; I 
have not gone further into that because I have 
been engaged with a more particular question 
which you put to me at the close of the day ; 
you asked me as to the probable increase of duty 
in the next five, 10, or 15 years if the judgment 
ef the House of Lords was strictly adhered 
to. I wish to inform the Committee that after 
considerable labour I have arrived at the basis, 
ana I believe I can make out the calculation, but 
it will require at least a week to carry it out, and 
I must ask for your indulgence until this day 
week. — 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


-1982. You stated in answer to Question 1707, 
that you thought there was less development of 
railways at this moment-than there had been; 
you said, “ In the next decennial period, I should 
think that the rate of progressive increase will 
not be so great as in the last; I think that there 
is less development of railways at this moment; ” 
taking the increase of population and the amount 
of capital in the country into account, can you at 
all account for that ?—I did not mean the develop- 
ment of railway traffic; | meant the develop- 
ment of new railways. 
1983. That is what I mean; can you give the 
Committee any reason why you think that there 
has in the last 10 years been less, and that there 


VOUT 


Knatchbull-Hugessen—continued. 


will in the next 10 years be still less, develop- 
ment of new railways?—I am led to that con- 
clusion by a comparison of the traffic tables. 
There has been during the last 10 years a rapid 
increase, which may not go on developing in the 
same ratio for the next 10 years. 

1984. You did not mean to say that the opera- 
tion of this duty had anything to do with it ?— 
Nothing whatever. 
which I said that I thought that the railway 
companies would not be deterred from the con- 
struction of railways by a5 per cent. passenger 
duty. 

1985. But they might be deterred, I suppose, 
if the 5 per cent. passenger duty was coming 
upon the top of other heavy burdens ?—Certainly. 
With regard to a promise which I made to Mr. 
Bruce, to look into the time tables at the Reposi- 
tory, I find that the farther I go back the less 
inclination there was to run from the one obli- 
gatory train each way daily. 


Mr. Bruce. 


1986. I understood you to say that, during the 
earlier part of those years, the trains which were 
exempted under the arrangement with the Board 
of Trade, would have been exempt if this Act 
had been interpreted as it now is?—Yes. An 
honourable Member asked me about a compara- 
tive statement of railways; if it would be any 
satisfaction to the Committee to see the growth 
of the passenger duty, I could on Friday next 


_ produce a table to that effect, or a statement 


comparing the taxes on other methods of locomo- 
tion with railways. ’ 


5 


I gave another answer in — 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Henry S. Extis, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


1987. J BELIEVE you are a shareholder in a 
good many railways scattered over the kingdom? 
—I am. 

1988. And you are a director of several com- 
panies, are you not?—I am a director of the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, and of five others. 

1989. Those five others are small railways, 
are they not?— They are all of less importance, 
and unfortunately they are those which, I be- 
lieve, pay no dividend whatever on any of the 
ordinary stocks, and some of them not even on 
their debenture stocks. 

1990. Some of those railways are light rail- 
ways, are they not?—Two of them are light 
railways. One of them, the Hemel Hempstead 
light railway, is now being constructed more 
substantially in accordance with the wishes of 
the Midland Company; but the Culm Valley 
Railway is an example of an effort made by the 
inhabitants of the district to construct a cheap 
railway where the population is small, but the 
traffic is expected to be sufficient to pay for a 
cheap form of railway. 

1991. You, having experience of those small 
companies and their small lines that do not pay, 
what is your opinion with regard to the incidence 
of the passenger tax upon such enterprises as 
these ?—I venture to say that I think that it 
is very detrimental to the interests of the public, 
and that it, toa very great extent, hinders ex- 
periments of that kind being carried out. 

1992. Have you any facts upon which you can 
rely in confirmation of that opinion ?—Every 
railway extension in the west of England, with 
one or two exceptions, has been an utter failure 
to the promoters and the owners. I could go 
through the map and point out one after another, 
{ think, which would confirm that. As my per- 
‘sonal experience is greatest in the west of England, 
I would, first of all, begin with the Portishead 
Extension, of which the Committee may have 
heard. That railway carries on a large business, 
but I believe that it has never yet paid any 
dividend to the shareholders. There is another 
railway called the West Somerset, which a short 
time ago was leased in perpetuity to the Bristol 
and Exeter Company; I believe that until the 
other day, after many years, it never paid any 


dividend whatever; but I think that on one oc-. 


casion a few months ago it did pay about one- 
half per cent. dividend. The Minehead extension 
of that railway has been carried out by the 
Bristol and Exeter Company at a fixed rental of 
2,0007. a year; as far as I recollect the facts, I 
do not think that it earns the amount paid by 
the Bristol and’ Exeter Company as the rent. 
The North Devon and Somerset Railway was 
undertaken many years ago. 

1993. That is the line which Lord Fortescue 
and Lord Poltimore took up?—Yes; it was pro- 
jected by private enterprise, and proposed to be 
sold to the Bristol and Exeter Railway Com- 
pany about 10 years ago. The shareholders, 
believing that those extensions were detrimental 
to their interests, were successful in preventing 
its construction, and I had the honour of taking 
part in that prevention. There were other lines 
rojected at the same time, called the North 

evon and Tiverton. Some of those extensions, 
I would venture to say, have been carried out in 


Chairman -—continued. 


some form or other. Those that have bee 
carried out have paid next to no dividend, an 
some that are still contemplated are all hindere 
more or less by the fact that those railways hav 
not paid; and one of the hindrances is, the 
whether they earn a penny or not, the passenge 
duty is charged upon the gross receipts. I shoul 
wish to draw the attention of the Committee 1 
the way in which it bears upon one line in pa: 
ticular, which is the Torbay and Brixhan 
That was undertaken by private enterprise at 
cost of about 12,000/.a mile. It has carrie 
year by year, from 70,000 to 74,000 peopl 
pretty constantly the same number, and ¢ 
about 1d. a mile; but, inasmuch as the charg: 
made under the three-mile clause, is a little i 
excess of 1d. a mile, the duty is charged ut 
on the whole receipts, and there is no exemp 
tion whatever. The third class passengers ar 
charged 3d. for a single journey, and 23 d. eac 
way for a return journey; but as the railway i 
only about 2} miles, the Board of Inland Revenu 
charge the duty on the whole of the receipts, an 
there is no remission whatever. 

1994. Could not that company haye brough 
itself within the remission ?—It would have bee: 
necessary then to have carried the passenger 
for 2 d., and in that case the receipts would hay 
been so small that the company would have bee: 
worse off than itis now. At the present moment 
after being in use for about eight years, it has no 
paid one penny dividend to the shareholders or t 
the debenture holders; it apparently earne 
nothing. 

1995. What has that company paid in pas 
senger duty?—£. 50 a year; the passenge 
receipts in the gross are about 9007. I ventur 
to say that that frightens persons so much, tha 
it is almost impracticable to get anyone to sub 
eribe for a railway in the west of England. 

1996. But you do not suggest, do you, tha 


the imposition of this tax makes the differenc 


between the railway paying, and not paying ?— 
I should be sorry to go so far as to say that, bu 
I say that it is the last straw which breaks th 
camel’s back; and, as you know perhaps bette 
than most others, when the inhabitants of — 
district want to get a railway company to carr 
out an extension, or if they want private person 
to subscribe, the only, chance of making i 
succeed is to go to an adjacent railway compan’ 
and try and make a working agreement wit 
them ; in consequence of the working expense 
of companies constantly increasing, there is grea 
difficulty in getting a railway company to mak 
a working agreement which will pay, and ii 
getting a railway company to allow a rebat 
upon traffic arising from it; ultimately, possibl 
in some districts railway companies will alloy 


‘rebates of five per cent. for traffic; but whethe 


they allow it or not, the duty is imposed upo: 
the gross receipts ; that five per cent., I contenc 
is a serious drawback. 

1997. The capital of this Torbay Company i 
about 24,000 ., is it not ?—~Yes. 

1998. The Railway Passenger Duty amount 
to 50 1. a year?—It is a positive loss of so muc. 
every year, in addition to what has previousl 
occurred. xy 

1999. You bring this forward as an instance 

fe 
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Chairman—continued. 
of peculiar hardship?—I regard that as-one of 
the many things which tend to prevent the con- 
struction and extension of railways. 

2000. Are you of opinion that the fact of this 
tax existing or not would make any material 
difference in the construction of a line like this? 
—I do not think that the imposition of the duty 
would prevent a railway being constructed where 
great railway companies are competing for a 
special district and expect to get a large traffic; 
but Ido think that in these thinly populated 
districts it is a very great hindrance to railway 
extensions being made; and I should wish 
further to show that it hinders accommodation 
being given by the principal companies in thinly 
populated places on their main line; I can quote 
instances to you, if you please, of small stations 
being open when the Cheap Trains Act was 
differently understood from what it is now, such 
as Silverton on the Bristol and Exeter line, and 
Pinboe on the South Western line. The station 
at Pinhoe was opened through the instrumentality 
oi the persons subscribing for the expense of the 
station; but it having been opened according to 
the interpretation of the Act, it is necessary to 
stop every train at the station in order to exempt 
third class passengers from the tax. The same 
thing has occurred at Silverton. There was 
apparently no population at the place where the 
station was made, and the trains used not to stop 
there. Additional third class accommodation 
was provided for the convenience of the working 
classes generally, and of those who desired to 
have more third class accommodation, I believe 
at a very great loss to the Bristol and Exeter 
Company ; but whether that was so or not since 
the new interpretation of the Act it has been 
necessary to stop every train at the station, and 
I believe that not once in a week is there any 
passenger to get in or out at that station; that 
hinders the public who are travelling and do not 
want to stop there, and there is no advantage to 
anyone; but it imvolves a very great expense 
upor the railway company in various ways, such 
as the expense of men being on duty, and the 
necessity of lighting all the signal lamps. At 
that station it involves the necessity of lighting 
19 lamps from half-past three in the afternoon 
till ten o’clock at night, whereas previously to 
that the lamps were only lit at six o’clock and 
kept burning till eight o’clock, and a much 
smaller number. ; 

2001. That is to say that between half-past 
three o’clock and ten o’clock, the trains have to 
stop ?—The train would stop at nine o’clock in 
the evening.’ 

2002. This part of your evidence, then, is 
directed to show that the condition which im- 
poses the necessity of stopping every train is 
one which works as prejudicially to the com- 
panies as to the public?—Both to the public and 
to the railway companies. 

2003. What class of passengers do you mostly 
carry by that railway ?—The labouring classes ; 
agricultural labourers and persons of that kind ; 
there are a few resident yentry. 

2004. What are the fares upon that line ?— 
About 1d. a mile. 

2005. Do you stop at those stations for the 
purpose of claiming your exemption ?—Solely, 

_ 2006. It answers your purpose better to go to 

the expense of lighting your station and stopping 

at the station, than to forego your exemption i— 

It does. The train, for stance, would leave 
0.91. 


_ 
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Bristol at six o’clock in the afternoon, and for- 
merly it arrived at Exeter at 9.25; but latterly it 
has been as late as 9.55; it has lengthened the 
journey from a quarter of an hour to half an hour. 

2007. Who are the losers by that ?—I think 
the public are altogether great losers by it. 

2008. You have taken a good deal of interest 
in this question, have you not?—As a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce I am cognisant of 
the fact,that the Exeter Chamber of Commerce 


‘have been most anxious to promote the carrying 


out of railways in different parts of the county 
of Devon; and on one occasion I was asked to 
read a Paper before that body on the subject 
of light railways. Sir Stafford Northcote was 
present, and he considered the matter of sufficient 
importance to suggest to the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, the Duke of Somerset, that a county 
meeting should be convened for that purpose; 
but I must say that, after a good deal of expense 
and a great many plans being suggested for con- 
necting a railway with Dartmoor, there has been 
such great difficulty in obtaining capital that for 
the present it is quite abandoned. 

2009. Have you read the evidence which has 
been given in this room ?—I have been present 
during several days; but I have not had an op- 
portunity of reading it in full. 

2010. Have you any suggestion to make to 
the Committee with regard to the railway pas- 
senger duty ?—I have come to the conclusion 
that the best thing, both in the interest of the 
public and of the railway companies, would be 
that the duty should be abolished altogether ; but 
if that is impracticable, I think that the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Rickman is most valuable. I believe 
that if all fares of 1d. a mile and under were 
exempt from the duty, it would lead to very great 
benefits being conferred on the public by the 
railway companies. 

2011. Do you believe that tnird-class pas- 
sengers would have any reduction in their rates 
if this duty were abolished ?—I believe the prac- 
tical effect of it would be to give very great 
advantages to the public. I think that the com- 
petition throughout the kingdom is so intense 
that one Company will vie with another to give 
the greatest possible facilities to the public. 

2012. But with reference to the abolition of 
this duty, or the substitution which you have 
suggested, supposing that Mr. Rickman’s plan 
were adopted, do you really believe that there 
would be any sensible diminution of fares to the 
travellers by third class ?—It is my own conyic- 
tion that there would be. 

_ 2013. Why?—I think that every railway 
company would try to be exempt from the duty, 
and the effect would be that a very large portion 
of the traffic would be carried for less than 1 d. 
a mile. 

2014. You do not mean that the first and 
second class passengers would be carried at less 
than 1 d. a mile, do you ?—My own conviction is 
that before many years are over very few fares 
will be over 1d. a mile. 

2115. Do you mean that the reduction of the 
duty upon passengers would lead to a reduction 
from 2d. second class, and under 3 d. first class, 
to 1d.?—I think that it would ultimately come 
to that. 

2016. In consequence of the duty being re- 
duced ?—I will not say that, but I think that it 
would be one means of stimulating the reduction 
of fares. 
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2017. In addition to the reduction of fares which 
you anticipate, what are the indirect advantages 
which the public would gain ?—A large number 
of persons would be carried from one station to 
another without being unnecessarily delayed on 
their journey. I consider that that is the most im- 
portant advantage of all. I believe also that roadside 
stations would be opened in many places where 
railway companies would hesitate to open them 
at the present moment. ‘There is one further 
observation that I should like to make arising out 
of a remark which was made by Lord Houghton 
as respects American railways and wayside places. 
I believe at the present moment there is a diffi- 
culty or some objection on the part of the Board 
of Trade to any platform being constructed on a 
railway so that passengers may get out and in 
unless a proper station is built. In a railway in 
which I am interested, the Culm Valley Light 
Railway, I know that some of the inhabitants 
were desirous to have the opportunity of getting 
out on the way between the stations, and there has 
been an objection raised to that. The highest speed 
on the railway, I should tell you, is limited to about 
15 miles an hour; there are several level cross- 
ings, and the idea of the first promoters of the 
railway was that a ticket collector or the guard 
should collect the tickets as he went along, and 
that there should not be all the expenses of sta- 
tions, and that the persons should be taken up 
and put down on the way as on the American 
railways; but there have been objections raised. 
At this moment there is a strong opinion ex- 
pressed by some of the inhabitants of a small 
hamlet, that a permission should be given them 
to stop, if possible, on the way between two 
stations. 

2018. ‘Chen you think that this application of 
theirs, if the law allowed it, would be granted if 
the abolition of the tax came about, and if you 
were not compelled in order to get the exemption 


‘to stop at every station ?—I think that it would, 


and be advantageous on such railways where the 
population is so thin. 

2019. In regard to railway companies, what 
would be the gain which they would derive ?—I 
do not think for my own part that the abolition 
of the duty would be any very great gain to the 
large companies, because, where there is sufficient 
tratfic, I think the remedy is in the hands of the 
railway companies themselves. Toa very great 
extent, and with a few exceptions, I think that, 
they can so modify the fares as to more than 
cover the present charge for duty. 

2020. By “ modify,” you mean “raise,” I sup- 
pose ?—-Yes; but the duty falls most heavily on 
these small and poor companies, and many of 
those small and poor companies are those which 
have done the very most for cheap fares, 

2021. Have you anything to suggest in addi- 
tion to what has been suggested by other wit- 
nesses upon this question, either as regards large 
companies or small ones ?—I would mention that, 
instead of the gross receipts of a railway being 
taxed in the way they are at the present moment, 
it seems to me that before long we shall come to 
the necessity of subsidising the railways in these 
thinly populated districts, or the interests being 
guaranteed, or we shall hardly have them con- 
structed at all. 

2022. Do you mean that the State should sub- 
sidise them ?—I would refer to the Irish lines, 
which pay no duty; and in many of the districts 
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I understand that the baronies guarantee tl 
interest upon a certain amount of capital to | 
raised for the construction of those railways. 

2023. If it is necessary to subsidise, as yc 
think it may be, then you consider that, @ furtion 
there is a case to relieve; is that the way | 
which you wish to put it?—Itis. Then it he 
been said that a great loss has been supposed 1 
have been sustained by the State, in consequent 
of not having been able to collect the duty; bi 
I venture to submit that the railway compani: 
have themsslves undertaken very great respo: 
sibilities in consequence of the misinterpretatic 
of the Cheap Trains Act, and that they hay 
done a great deal for the State that they wou 
not have done. 

2024. You mean that they have done more f 
the public than they would have done if the 
had known what the law really was?—That 
my impression. ie 

2025. So far from having done certain thing 
as was suggested, with their eyes open, the 
have done those things with their eyes blinded 
—I think so. 

2026. And you consider that now, having ca 
ried out those works, it is hard for them to hay 
to bear the consequences of the misapplication | 
the law which was entertained by all parties ?- 
That is my conviction. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


2027. You gave the names of a number | 
lines that have not paid ; would you repeat tho: 
names again ?-—The Portishead Railway, whic 
is an independent company, running from Brist 
to the coast; I am not a proprieter of that con 
pany, but, so far as J am aware, it has paid 1 
dividend. The West Ssmerset Railway, whic 
was constructed by the landowners of that di 
trict, was worked for a great number of year 
and has never paid any dividend until a fe 
months ago, when I think that it paid a sma 
dividend of about 10s. percent. The Minehea 
Railway, which is an extension of that, hi 
lately been opéned; the rental of it, I believ 
is 2,000 2 a year, and, so far as I can recollec 
the earnings of the line have not been sufficier 
to pay the rent itself. I mentioned the Nort 
Devon and Somerset, and I believe that 1 migl 
add a great many others. 

2028. All railway companies are voluntar 
corporations, are they not ?—I believe so. 

2029. They are all formed with the object ¢ 
gain for the shareholders, are they not ?—I do nc 
think quite that. In the first place, they ar 
desired by the inhabitants of the district. Ver 
generally a solicitor is employed, and he promote 
the railway; and the railway by one means c 
another is ultimately made. 

2030. Then, as you put it, the railways ar 
made from philanthropy ?—I do not know tha 
they are actually made from philanthropy, bu 


“many persons are induced to subscribe for share 


in a railway on fallacious statements which ar 
contained in prospectuses, or that used to be th 
case; but they are tired of that, and now it i 
almost impossible to get money under any circum 
stances for the construction of a railway. 

2031. Then the persons under misreprentation 
advanced the money, those misrepresentation 
being that they would have a good return ?—In ; 
great many cases it has been so. ° 

2032. Where persons have contributed to th 

makin; 
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making of railways, have they not, asa rule, con- 
tributed with the view of enhancing the value of 
their property ?—The landowners, in many cases, 
the value of whose property is so enhanced, do 
not subscribe very largely towards the railway. 
2033. They have a perfect right to subscribe, 
have they not?—Yes, and they do so very 
often. vie 
2034. Would you place the ventures of corpo- 
rations in a different position from those of the 
trading community generally ?—No, I should not. 
2035. Does not your evidence tend in the 
direction of asking from the State help or relief, 
because your corporations have not been success- 
ful 2—I do not press it very much in the interests 
of the shareholders; I press it more in the in- 
terests of the public. In ‘some few cases, I be- 
lieve tnat it would be beneficial to the share- 
holders, but I think that it ismuch more important 
to the public. As I have already stated, the large 
companies, I believe, have the remedy in their 
own hands, and [ do not th..k that there is any 
difficulty about it in those cases. 
2036. These lines have not been hindered from 
paying by the passenger duty, have they ?—I 
think that I may quote one good example, which 
is the Cornwall Railway. ‘That has been in use 
for more than 20 years, and it has paid passenger 
duty year by year; but, unfortunately, it has 
never yet earned enough to pay its obligations ; 
and this passenger duty together with other 
things have accumulated as debt and bears com- 
pound interest, and is still due, or said to be due, 
to the Great Western Company. Altogether it 
has accumulated, I believe, with compound in- 
terest, to nearly 40,000 7.. That Cornwall Rail- 
_ way is one which has been of enormous benefit 
to the whole country; it has brought a large 
quantity of produce from Cornwall to the Lon- 
don market; it has brought’a very large broccoli 
traffic; it has brought a great quantity of fish 
which would otherwise be valueless; and it has 
also carried the mails and other things; but 
Cornwall bemg a difficult county for the con- 
struction of railways, and there being limitations 
as to the charges, it has never yet paid anything ; 
but this passenger duty is paid the same year by 
year, and it has accumulated until now I should 
suppose with the compound interest it would 
amount to 40,000 Z. 
2037. There was a certain vagueness in one 
of your answers as to Government interference ; 
am I to understand that you desire no inter- 
ference whatever with regard to rates? —I would 
not say that, but I think that it is fair to bear in 
mind that it is necessary for arailway company to 
run one train a day at strictly 1d. a mile, and it 
is necessary for the passengers travelline by 
those trains to be allowed to carry 56 lbs. or 
100 lbs. weight of luggage (I forget which), and 
it may be that that restriction in some localities is 
of more harm than good to the company carrying 
passengers. 

2038. But the companies, when they were 
formed, entered upon that with their eyes open, 
did they not ?—Yes, I should think they did. 

2039. There has been nothing imposed since 
they received their right as a corporation, has 
there?—A great many things have been im- 

posed, as 1 understand, through the Board of 
Trade restrictions. Whenever any slight altera- 
tion has to be made at any of the stations, I be- 
lieve that the station has to be inspected by the 
0.71. ee 2 
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Board of Trade Inspector, and after the Board 
of Trade is once called in, they may make such 
orders as they think fit, no doubt in most cases 
in the interests of the public, but their impositions 
are of the most costly character. 

2040. They do not travel out of the Act of 
Parliament, do they, in their requisitions ?—I 
understood that the question which you asked 
me was whether or not the companies which car- 
ried out their railways in the first place were not 
aware of these obligations. I say that to some 
extent I think they were; but there have been 
more recent Acts of Parliament, which, I believe, 
have required that if the slightest alteration is 
made at any of the stations they should have a 
fresh inspection; and that inspection means, in 
many cases, a very considerable addition to the 
cost of the line of railway. 

2041. I think that you stated, in answer to the 
Chairman, that you would do away with the rail- 
way passenger duty altogether ?—1 think it would 
be in the interests of the public that it should be 
done away with. 

2042. You do not take into consideration the 
shareholders?—The poor companies, which are 
mostly affected by it, have only a capital of about 
perhaps 50,000,000 2. out of the whole. The 
large companies can afford to pay the duty, and, 
as I said ‘before, if the traffic managers chose 
they could easily recoup themselves with more 
than the passenger duty; but of course traffic 
managers are very reluctant to raise the fares 
when they have once lowered them; which 
lowering. I believe, has been done under the im- 
pression that the passengers carried at a penny a 
mile were free from duty. 

2043. In the large number of railways which 
you say have been unsuccessful speculations, is 
there any likelihood that the public would receive 
any gain if the passenger duty were removed ?— 
I think so. I think that if they cannot be made 
remunerative, it will be necessary to close them 
altogether, and that would be a great public loss. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


2044. You have been asked some questions as 
to the formation of railway companies. Has not 
every railway company come into existence in 
order to satisfy a public want?—I think so. The 
public, in every locality that 1 am acquainted 
with, are desirous of railway accommodation, and 
consequently by some means or cther, either by 
the neighbouring railway companies or by pri- 
vate speculation, the lines have been produced. 

2045. At all events the existence of a public 
want has called into existence every railway com- 
pany ?— Yes. ‘ 

2046. The persons who have subscribed for 
those railways did not do it perhaps from phi- 
lanthropy, but in the hope and idea that they 
would be remunerative ?—I think so. 

2047. Without using the word misrepresenta- 
tions, it may well appear that representations 
made in good faith and intention, have not proved 
to be quite so accurate as they were expected to 
be ?—That is so. . 

2048. What you ask, following up the question 
asked by the honourable Member, is not a relief 
from something which you, in common with the 
great trading interests of the country suffer from, 
but the removal of an exceptional taxation to 
which you are subject, and to which the great 
body of traders are not subject ?.--'Chat is so. 
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2049. As I understand you, although you think 
that incidentally the shareholders might be 
benefited by the removal cf this tax, the great 
reason of your wish for its removal, is the advan- 
tage which you think would acerue to the public ? 
—It is. . 

2050. Do I state the case fairly, when I put it 
in this way; that you are obliged, in order to 
claim your exemption, to stop at every station ?— 
Yes. 

2051. Supposing that you have a line of rail- 
way 50 miles long, with 10 stations, it may hap- 
pen that to stations 5, 7, and 10, a great many 
third class passengers would desire to go, but 
very few to the intermediate stations; do you 
think that the disadvantage of obliging all those 
passengers who want to go to stations numbers 
5, 7, and 10, to stop at all the intermediate sta- 
tions, is a very considerable disadvantage to the 
public ?—I do. 

2052. And that there is no convenience to any 
appreciable body of men which is created by this 
accompanying disadvantage; is that a fair state- 
ment of your case ?—Quite so. 

2053. That is one effect of over interference 
by the State in the management of a great system, 
is it not ?>—I think so. 

2054. And the less interference there is with 
the development and management of any such 
system the better consistently with the public 
advantage ; does that sum up your opinion ?—It 
does. 


Mr. Ashley. 


2055. Of course, you would not say that you 
knew of any company where the railway passen- 
ger tax has made the difference between profit 
and no profit?—This poor unfortunate Brixham 
railway would get 50/. a year, if it had not to 
pay the passenger duty. . 

2056. 'That is impossible, because the working 
expenses are generally 50 per cent., are they not? 
—They are 100 per cent. in that case; and I am 
sorry to say that my experience of many of these 
branch railways is, that they really are 100 per 
cent. 

2057. In that case, the only way to enable 


them to make a profit would be to subsidise ‘ 


them, would it not ?—I believe that that is the 
only way in which you can do it, unless you can 
get the neighbouring companies to make a work- 
ing agreement. — 

2058. I suppose that: you are not hopeful of 
getting a subsidy from the State ?—I do not pro- 
pose that at the present time. 

2059. With regard to the suggestion which 
we had made te us by Mr. Rickman as to ex- 
empting all fares under a penny a mile; in your 
experience of railway management, do you see 
any way in which the conferring of that exemp- 
tion would hamper the traffic arrangements of 
any company ?—I do not think that there would 
be any great inconvenience. Of course the 
total abolition of the tax would leave the com- 
panies free, but I think if you exempted all fares 
of a penny a mile and under you would so 
materially get rid of the difficulties that it would 
be a very great benefit. . 

2060. But do you not think that some new in- 
conveniences would spring up, such as having to 
arrange that you would have a mile and a-half 
run for a mile fare ?—I think it would be better 
to get rid of the duty altogether, but Mr. Rick- 
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man’s proposal would lessen the present troubles 
and annoyances. 

2061. But the alternative is to have no ex- 
emptions at all, but merely to reduce the railway 
passenger duty toa per-centage which would give 
an equivalent to what is paid now, after deductin 
the exemptions ?—Unless it were done in a 
away as not to necessitate a constant inspection of 
the books, and the necessity for keeping the 
books in a particular form to satisfy the Board of 
Inland Revenue, there would not be very much 
gained. 


Mr. Leighton. 


2062. Do you object to the interference of the 
Government altogether ?—I ‘think that the bcoks 
being obliged to be kept in a particular manner, 
and the trains being obliged to be dealt with in a 
particular way by the Government, interferes 
with the freedom of traffic managers in giving 
every facility to.the public. 

2063. Next to a total abolition of all inter- 
ference and of all duty, I presume that the best 
thing for the comfort of the companies would 
be equal taxation without any exemptions, would 
it not >—Perhaps it would be. 

2064. Therefore it would be more easy for 
the companies to have equal taxation upon all 
profits rather than exemption upon the penn 
fares?—In some respects it might be so, buet 
believe that it would be a very great gain to the 
public, and that it would induce railway compa- 
nies to offer facilities tothe public which they do 
not get now. 

2065. Then we get rid of the difficulties of 
interference ?—Yes. 

2066. I think Lord Houghton spoke of the 
Railway Passenger Duty as a partial income tax; 
do you agree with that ?--I do. 

2067. Do you consider that it is so in those 
cases where the duty is put upon the fares ?—It 
is not so in thickly populated places, but where 
you have only a thin population and can only get 
a certain amount of money out of the district, 
you. tax the shareholders. 

2068. But the Midland Company have euc- 
ceeded in putting it on the fares, have they not? 
—I believe that the Midland Company have 
lately added it to the first class fares, but I am 
not a director of the Midland Company ; I hope 
they have put it upon the fare. 

2069. Do you think that they could do so ?— 
I do. 

2070. They go through a very thickly popu- 
lated country, do they not ?—Yes. 

2071. And in that case, I presume that you 
would not consider it a partial income tax upon 
the company ?—No, not in that case. 

2072. The public would pay it, would they 
not?—The public would pay it, but I would 


just state the way in which I think it would 


affect. the public. If the inhabitants of a 
thinly populated district near to. the Midland 


system wanted a working agreement, | think 


that the continued imposition of the railway 
passenger duty would throw difficulties in the 
way of the inhabitants getting a satisfactory 
working agreement, because it must come into 


’ their calculation of what canbe received out of 


the district. 

2073. That is to say, supposing that the other 
companies with whom they wish for a working 
agreement have not also put it upon their fares ; 
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if they both put it upon the fares, I presume 
that no difficulty would arise ?—In a thinly popu- 
lated district you can only get a certain sum of 
money in the form of passenger fares; and, 
therefore, if you add the tax to the fares, it 
necessarily lessens the amount of money that you 
have to receive, and in that way it would, of 
course, lessen the probabilities of the Midland, 
or any other working company, giving you an 
agreement which would remunerate you on your 
outlay. 

2074. My right honourable Friend asked you 
about the companies coming forward and meeting 
a great public want; do you think that they 
supply any greater public want than any manu- 
facturer, or coal-digger, or company, or other 
company that starts to supply the public with 
anything that the public require ?—I think it is 
a similar thing. 

2075. You told the Committee that the rental 
of the Mineliead Railway was 2,0002, I think, 


which did not pay anything ?—It is all loss to 


the working company, I think. 

2076. The company, I presume, takes it upon 
the principle of contributory value ?—That, I 
conclude, was the reason why the agreement was 
made in the first place. 

2077. Contributory value is a thing that is 
rather difficult to fix upon, is it not?—Quite so. 

2078. But they considered that: the rent was 
worth 2,000 /. ?—Yes. 


Earl Percy. 


2079. We have heard a good deal in the 
course of the evidence before this Committee 
about the anxiety of railway companies to consult 


_the convenience of the public; I do not want to 


throw any doubt upon the bond fides of the rail- 
way companies in this respect, but | wish to 
know what guarantee there is that the conve- 
nience of the public would be consulted by the 
railway companies ?—I believe there is only this, 
that whatever most suits the public convenience 
pays the railway companies most. I do not know 
that there is any real guarantee, but meeting the 
public interest generally pays the railway com- 
panies most, so far, as my experience goes. 

2080. Would you consider that the removal of 
one class of carriage from a railway, as was done 
in the case of the Midland Company, consults 


the convenience of the public generally ?—No, 


I should almost think not. 

2081. But I suppose that it would not have 
been done unless it had paid them?—I am not 
a member of the Midland Board. 

2082. I only put that because it seems to me 
to be a case in point; is it not possible to con- 
ceive a case where the arrangements of a com- 
pany might be the best, as far as pounds, shillings, 
and pence, to themselves were concerned, but 
might not be the most convenient to the public ? 
—I do not know of any such case. 

2083. Is not the case that I have just men- 
tioned of the Midland Company, a case in point? 
—I suspect that it was tried by the Midland 
Company as an experiment, and from the reports 
which I see the board of the Midland Railway 
Company seem satisfied; but I think the public 

enerally regard it as an open question, whether 
it is to their advantage or not. 

2084. In point of fact, you think that the only 


‘consideration to which. the railway companies 


ought to look is the convenience of the majority, 
0.91. 1 : 
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as counted by so many noses ?—I think that that 
is very much what it comesto. The traftic man- 
agers of railway companies see in what way they 
can obtain the most money out of the public, 
and whatever suits the public convenience most 
produces that effect. - 

2085. Supposing that one class is more re- 
munerative than another class, does it not follow 
that the less remunerative class will go to the 
wall ?—I should think so. 

2086. Is that in your opinion just, or for the 
convenience of the public ?—I think that the 
railway companies can hardly help themselves; 
they can hardly be expected to run a number of 
carriages day after day and train after train empty. 

2087. I am not saying that they could; but 
does not that point to the necessity of some other 
controlling power above that of the railway 
companies, to regulate their proceedings ?—I 
think that it would be a great disadvantage to 
the public if railway companies were obliged to 
do a very useless work, because the effect must, 
of course, be to prevent them from doing other 
more useiul work. 


Mr. Sullivan. 


2088. You have been writing upon this sub- 
ject and expressing some views in print, [ 
understand?—I have. 

2089. Have you ever in your public speeches 
or writings, propounded the theory that the State 
ought directly to assist railways, as you mentioned 
just now ?—I have not. 

2090. Do you not think that here in England, 
that would be received with disfavour ?— I should 
think so, certainly. 

2091. And that it would be regarded as rather 
preposterous ?—I should think so. 

2092. Has the railway system to a large ex- 
tent supplanted the passenger locomotive traflic 
of the country, which-used to go on the old high 
roads ?—It has no doubt interfered with the stage 
coaches, but I believe that the number of horses 
employed in locomotion is greater than ever. 

2093. But if you take into account the extent 
to which the public use locomo tn now. do you 
believe that if we had not got the railways the 
same development would have occurred ?—I 
should think not. 

2094. Then to that extent the railway system 
of the country has stepped in to supplement the 
highways, as regards the passenger traffic of the 
country ?—Yes. 

2095. Were those highways, upon which ‘50 
years ago every passenger had to go in a public 
conveyance, all owned and worked as private 
ventures ?—The roads, I believe, were con- 
structed in a different manner. 

2096. I am asking not as to their construction, 
but as to the ownership of them; of course I 
know that there were some turnpike roads, but 
were the highways of the country over which 
the passenger traffic passed, before railways 
were introduced, private company ventures, or 
were they owned by the State or by the localities ? 
—I do not know sufficiently about the formation 
of turnpike roads, but so far as I could judge 
the turnpike trustees spent the money which 
they borrowed from various contributors, and 
I believe that those persons who advanced the 
money had very little control over the expendi- 
ture. In some respects it seems to me to be a 
private venture. 
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2097. Asa matter of fact, were not the high- 
ways of the country, as a general rule, public 
highways made at the expense of counties or 
localities, though of course I know there were 
some turnpikes ?—I cannot answer that question. 
I know very little about the construction of turn- 
pike roads. 

2098. I am not asking you about the con- 
struction of turnpike roads; but as_you have 
been writing and speaking with some authority 
on the matter of passenger traffic, are you really 
uninformed as to how that. traffic was conducted 
before railways were introduced, and as_ to 
whether the roads over which it was conducted 
were public or private ventures?—I believe 
that almost all the traffic, previously to the con- 
struction of railways, was carried on turnpike 
roads. There are of course a number of parish 
roads and some private roads, and those turnpike 
roads were constructed in the way which I have 
stated. 

2099. Then the exception in this country was 


- a public road; have I apprehended you correctly ? 


—A turnpike road was, I suspect, a public 
road. 

2100. Of course the public went over it; but 
was it the exception in this country that the 
Queen’s highways were public as regards owner- 
ship and construction; so far as your study and 
yeading and speaking on this subject have gone, 
have you found anyone consider it very absurd 
that the State or the lccality should be part 
proprietors at all events, if not whole proprietors, 
uf the public highways?—No;-I have never 
heard any such opinion expressed, 

2101. Are you aware whether the Govern- 
ment in any other countries, part of the Queen’s 
dominions except England, assist railways ?—I 
have mentioned that im Ireland, in the promotion 
of railways,’it was not an unusual circumstance 
for a barony to guarantee the interest on a 
certain amount of capital to be raised for the 
construction of railways. 

2102. Has there been any direct or indirect 
assistance to the construction of railways in 
India?—Yes, I believe that there have been 
guarantees. 

2103. Do you, as an authority upon this sub- 
ject, apprehend that the State, views railways as 
matters that can be allowed to be treated solely 
as private speculations ?—I think that there is a 
disinclination on the part of this country to 
interfere more than they do at present. The 
Government interfere through the Board of 
Trade with the railways of this country, but I 
am not aware that they have in any way sub- 
sidised them, or assisted them with any capital. 

2104. Supposing that the railways were 
treated purely as private speculations with which 
the Government ought to have no more to do 
than with your private house or mine, what do 
you think would be the result at the present day 
as regards the interests of the country or of the 
public?—I am rather inclined to think that in 
many respects it is advantageous for the Board 
of Trade to inspect, and for the railways to be 
constructed under their supervision; but, of 
course, it is a matter upon which I do not pro- 
fess that my opinon is worth much. 

2105. As regards the working of the system, 
what do you think would be the effect ?—I do 
not feel that my opinion is worth anything upon 
that subject. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 


Mr. Bruce. 


2106. The honourable Member for Loutl 
was speaking of the roads being to a great exten 
public highways; but the means of locomotio: 
on those roads were always in the hands o 
private parties, were they not?—The publi 
conveyances were in the hands of privat 
parties. F 

2107. All the means by which locomotio: 
was carried on were private speculations, wer 
they not ?—They were. 

2108. They were not provided by the Stat 
or-by the localities in any way ?—Not that I ar 
aware of. ? 

2109. You are aware, are you not, that rail 
ways have been constructed on different system 
in different countries ?—Yes, I have understoos 
so. 

2110. For instance, the honourable Gentlema: 
referred to the case of India; there the railway 
were constructed by money advanced out o 

ublic guarantee ?—Yes. 

2111. In France and in other countries, th 
government subsidised the railways in their con 
struction ?—I have understood so. 

2112. But in this country there was nothin; 
of the kind, was there ?—Nothing of the kind, s 
far as | am aware. 

2113. The railways were entrusted to privat 
enterprise, and Acts were passed from time t 
time securing that they should be efficient it 
certain respects for the safety of the public?— 

es. 

2114. But as a general rule the working o 
the accommodation given by those lines was lef 
to the interests of the companies themselves ?— 
Yes, I believe so. 

2115. Do you think that the interest of th 
companies is a sufficient guarantee that th 
working will be efficiently conducted ?—That i 
my opinion. 

2116. It is only by serving the public that 
they can get any returns at all?—That is my 
opinion. : 

2117. And it must be their interest to serve 
the public as well as they can ?—That is mj 
opinion. 

2118. You have had some experience in the 
management of railways, I presume ?— Only ai 
director, not as an oflicer. 

2119. Do you find that the circumstances o 
the public requirements in different places re 
quire different arrangements, and require a goo¢ 
deal of care and consideration in making them?— 
They require the constant attention of the officer: 
of the company. 

2120. If the control of: the working of the 
railway was put in the hands of any department 
would that department have the knowledge anc 
the means of meeting all the requirements of th 
public as well as the companies have themselves: 
—I should think that it would be very difficult 
indeed, for any.one central office to manage the 
railways of the whole of the kingdom. . 

2121. Allusion was made to the change whick 
has been made by the Midland Company; n« 
other company has adopted that change, has it! 
—-I am not aware that any other company has. 

2122. You mention I think that it was an ex: 
periment ?—I understood it to be an experiment. 

2123. And I suppose that experiments mus' 
be made from time to time or you would no: 
make any progress if you stereotyped yoursel: 
to one system ?—No doubt. q 

2124. I understooc 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. 


2124. I understood you to say, with reference 
to the railway passenger duty, that the duty as 
now levied produces a great public inconvenience 
by discouraging the running of express trains at 
low fares and by preventing the multiplication 
of small stations which might be otherwise use- 
ful ?—That is my opinion. 

2125. In addition to that do not some of the 
companies add the duty to their maximum fares? 
—I believe that a good many do, but I under- 


stand that there are some companies which really 


have not the power to do that. 

2126. Do you do that on the Bristol and 
Exeter Raiiway ?—We do not. 

2127. The abolition of the duty would get rid 
of those public inconveniences, would it not ?— 
I think so. . 

2128. The proposal of Mr. Rickman to make 
the exemption extend to all fares of 1d. a mile 
and under, would also get rid of several of those 
inconveniences, would it not ?-—I think that it 
would, and be a very great public benefit. 

2129. It would enable the companies to work 
their traffic without being so much hampered as 
they are now by these restrictions, would it not? 
—It would. 

2130. You spoke of the requirements of the 
Board of Trade; those requirements are now 
very much more extensive than they used to be, 
are they not?—I understand so, but my ex- 
perience has only extended over the last 10 
years. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


2131. I think that you reside in the west of 
England ?—I do. 

2132. And you are therefore, I suppose, well 
acquainted with the wants and necessities of that 
part of the country ?—TI have lived there all 
my lifetime, and I have filled the office of 
Mayor of Exeter, and I have been an active 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
many other public institutions in the city of 
Exeter and the neighbourhood. 

2133. Are small connecting railways to con- 
nect one small place with another very much 
wanted in that part of the country ?—So much 
so that Sir Stafford Northcote proposed a public 


meeting to ascertain in what manner they could - 


be best carried out. 


Chairman. 


2134. In what year was that?—I think that 
it was in the year 1871, or 1872. 


Mr. Serjeant. Spinks. 


2135. Is it the fact that owing to the difficulty 
with regard to pecuniary matters several of these 
desirable railways were not carried out ?—That 
is so. . 

2136. May I then-conclude that it is very 
desirable, in the west of England at any rate, not 
to put any restriction whatever upon the *con- 
struction of those railways ?—I think that it is 
most desirable. ‘The ordinary difficulties of con- 
structing. a railway are so great that they almost 
overcome more than ordinary people. My ex- 

erience is such that I do not think that I should 
4 induced to undertake any other railway. The 
country of course is very hilly. 

2137. I need scarcely ask, though it is only 
one element among others, whether this railway 


_ tax does not operate as a restrictiom to some ex- 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 
tent upon the construction of railways ?—That is 
my opinion. 

2138. You have referred to the Torbay and 
Brixham line, which you say has been open for 
ane years *—It has been open since the year 

2139. I understand you to say that it does not 
pay even interest on debentures ?—It has never 
paid any interest even on debentures. 

2140. Dothe profits and the expenditure of that 
line about balance ?—According to the accounts 
furnished by the South Devon Company, it is 
many hundreds of pounds worse off than when it 
began. 

2141. Is there a deficit continually increasing ? 
—The accounts are at this moment under dis- 
pute; but, as furnished by the South Devon 
eens they are worse off than they have ever 
een. . 

2142. Have you a binding agreement with the 
South Devon Company to work that line ?—The 
case is likely to be heard before the Railway Com- 
missioners in a few days, and therefore I would 
rather not express an opinion upon the sub- 


_ ject. 


2143. Supposing that it turns out the Torbay 
and Brixham line itself has the responsibility of 
working this railway, if the deficiency is increas- 
ing, is it probable that that railway may be 
closed ?—The Great Western Company is about 
to make a different arrangement, and the proba- 
bility is that it will be worked; but if it had 
continued in the same hands as it was in a year 
or two ago it would have been absolutely neces- 
sary to close it. 

2144. Does not that railway, though it is a very 
short one, accommodate a very large number of 
persons ?—It carries, I think, about 10 times the 
whole population of Brixham every year. The 
population of Brixham is about from 7,000 to 
8,000 people, and for several vears. the railway 
has carried as nearly as possible 73,000 per- 
sons. 

2145. Is the class of people that it carries 
fishermen, and people of that class ?— Almost all 
of them are of the wage-earning class. 

2146. Do you take them with a certain amount 
of fish, or of luggage ?—At the present moment, 
the fares are 5d. for return third class ticket, 
and the passenger, I believe, carries upwards of 
50 lbs. weight, not of personal luggage, but of fish. 

2147. I need scarcely ask you whether the 
closing of that railway would be a very great loss 
to that part of the country ?—It has one of the 
largest traffcs of any railway in the west of 
England of a branch kind. 

2148. lt would be a serious matter to have 
that railway closed then, would it?—Most serious. 

2149. I have only asked these questions as an 
illustration, and with regard to what may pro- 
bably happen with reference to several other 
railways in the west of England with which you 
are acquainted ?—Quite so. 

2150. Turning to the question of the station 
on the Bristol and Exeter Railway; you opened 
a station, I believe, at a place called Silverton ? 
—We did. 1 

2151. When you opened this Silverton station, 
did you anticipate traffic at that station ?—It was 
opened at the request of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village, which is about a mile-and 
a-half distant. 

cE 2152. And 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


2152. And you anticipated from that village a 
certain amount of traffic, I presume ?—Yes. 

2153. Did you find the traffic equal to your 
expectations ?—For a long time I think that the 
receipts from the passengers were about enough 
to pay for the man in charge of the station; but 
I believe that that traffic has increased. 

2154. Having once opened that station, are 
there difficulties in the way of closing it again? 
—I am not quite sure about that; I think that 
there are none, but I am not quite positive. 

2155. Still there would be a difficulty with 
regard to the convenience of the inhabitants who 
may have settled there in consequence of the sta- 
tion being opened?—Yes; it would be a disadvan- 
tage to the inhabitants, no doubt, for the station 
to be closed. 

2156. It imposes upon you a considerable 
amount of inconvenience in working your trains, 
to have to stop at this station, does it not ?— 
Quite so. 

2157. And also I understand that it imposes a 
good deal of expense on you?—A great deal ; 
it obliges another man to be kept there. 

2158. Without entering into all the detailed 
items, would not this make you, as a manager or 
director of a railway, very cautious in opening a 
new station in future ?—Certainly. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2159. With regard to this Brixham Railway, 
there must be something very exceptional in it; 
you have told us that it cannot pay any dividend 
whatever /—It has been in operation since 1868, 
and it had never paid any dividend or interest to 
the debenture holders. 

2160. And yet it carries an enormous trafhic? 
—It does. 

2161. What are the receipts of this railway 
per mile per week?—The arrangements are 
somewhat peculiar, no doubt, from its being 
mixed up with the South Devon Company. The 
matter will have to be heard before the Railway 
Commissioners in a few weeks, and then the facts 
of the case will be known. 

2162. But you can give me the receipts over 
your own line, can you not?—The total re- 
ceipts are 1,600/. a year for about 23 miles 
of line; it was about 8657. for the half year. 
I have here a report which was presented 
to the shareholders in August 1875; it is not 
the most recent report, but itis the only one that 
I had at hand. 

2163. Then, it is a receipt of about 14 Z. per 
mile per week, is it not ?—Yes. 


Chairman. 


2164. Who works it ?—It is one of those ques- 
tions that I am scarcely at this moment able. to 
answer. 

2165. It is worked, is it not?—Itis worked; 
we work it ourselves we suppose; but it is a 
difficult question to say whether the South 
Devon Company work it, or whether we work 
it. The whole matter is going before the Rail- 
way Commissioners to be settled. ‘The Torbay 
and Brixham Company has a large claim against 
the South Devon Company. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE — bat 


Mr. Samuda. 


2166. At any rate, whatever the result of the 
is, you would not, I presume, wish to put thi 
before us as an example of the hardship of th 
Railway Passenger Duty ?—I think that it is a 
undesirable thing that a small undertaking suc 
as that, constructed in the interest of the public 
should be taxed. 

2167. So it might be an undesirable thin; 
that a large railway should be taxed; but if th 
whole tax was swept away to-morrow you woul 
be in no better position, or only to the extent ¢ 
50 7. for the whole year, would you ?—That woul 
be the immediate effect. I think that ther 
would be other advantages if the duty wer 
taken off, but it is of no great importance so fa 
as that is concerned. 

2168. Have you any special competition o: 
that line which prevents you from raising you 
fares ?—I believe that the practical effect will b 
that the fares will be-raised. There is n 
special competition to deal with on the line. 

2169. Neither boat nor coach ?—None. 

2170. In fact, the whole thing seems to be | 
mistake, does it not ?—As it has been worked, i 
is a mistake. The original cost of the line wa 
about 12,000 /. a mile. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2171, Is it not too short a line to work pro 
fitably, independently ?—I think that all thes 
small companies are a mistake, myself. 


Chairman. ; 

2172. You have been asked by the noble Lor 
whether, supposing that this Railway Passenge: 
Duty were abolished, there. would be any 
guarantee that the public would be gainers 
you can give no guarantee now except th 
guarantee of self-interest ?—That is the onl 
one. 
2173. That guarantee of self-interest wouk 
still remain if the Railway Passenger Duty re 
mained, would it not ?—Quite so. 

2174. But, I presume, that you mean to conve} 
that, if it were abolished, the railway companie: 
would have a greater opportunity of consulting 
the public convenience than they have at present! 
—Quite so. 

2175. The only guarantee which you woulk 
have would be, as you have now, the guarantee o 
the inducement tu do your best for the conve 
nience of the public, and so to increase you 
dividend.- 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


2176. Whose is this one engine in stock 
does it belong to you, or to the other fellows ?— 
It is the property of the Torbay and Brixhan 
Company. 

2177. Is it not rather a one-horse sor t of affai 


altogether ?— Rather. 


Chairman. 


2178. How many trains a day do you run P— 
Eighteen (nine each way). 
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Mr. Ropert STANLEY MAwnsSEL, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2179. I BELIEVE that you are the General 
Manager of the North London Railway ?—I am. 
2180. Have you been so from the beginning? 
—No, not from the beginning, but for the last 
irteen years I have. 

2181. In what year'was that line opened ?— 
The first portion was opened in 1850, and in 
1861 they obtained fresh power to make the City 
_ Extension Jine. 

2182. Are you aware of the terms upon which, 
from 1850 jto 1865, the cheap traffic was con- 
ducted, and exempted from duty by the Inland 
Revenue ?—Yes. 

2183. Will you state, 1f you please, what those 
terms were ?--You will see that the line com- 
mences with a line from Chalk Farm; it then 
proceeds to Dalston, and comes to the City 
over a line at right angles, or nearly so; then 
another section continues over the blue line 

roper down to Blackwall, and it connects at 
the West End with Hampstead Junction, aud then 
goes down to Richmond and Kew. Originally 
the line as authorised and opened in 1850, ran 
from Chalk Farm continuously (this piece to the 
City not then being made), and joined the Black- 
wall Railway by a junction from Bow; it then 
passed over the Blackwall Railway into Fen- 
church-street. ‘The mode in which the traffic was 
worked was, that trains were run every fifteen 
minutes from Chalk Farm to fenchurch-street. 
Some time after the opening of the line, trains 
were started which did not stop at all the 
stations ; at first, the trains stopped at all the 
‘stations throughout. 

2184. How many trains were there ?— The 
stopping trains ran every quarter of an hour 
throughout the day ; two or three fast trains ran 
in the morning and in the evening. 


Mr. M‘Lagan. 


2185. How long did it take to go the journey? 
—It took about 35 minutes to get from Chalk 
Farm to Fenchurch-street. 

2186. Were those fast trains or slow trains ?— 
The fast trains did it in about 25 minutes; the 
stopping trains stopped at all the stations through- 
out, except on the Blackwall line; they did not 
stop at Shadwell, but ran from Stepney into 
Fenchurch-street. The fares were regulated 
very much upon the omnibus principle. Of 
course the maximum was governed by the com- 
petition between the termini, and the local fares 
were regulated at something below that; but for 
a considerable distance there would be an uniform 
fare after the first few miles. 

Chairman. 

2187. Whatwas thecomparative distance from 
Chalk Farm to Fenchurch-street, the two ex- 
tremes, by railway and by omnibus ?—It was a 
much shorter route by road, but in point of time 
it was rather longer by road; however there was 
not a very great difference in point of time. 

2188. The elements of competition then were 
pretty even?—They were pretty even. The 
Board of Trade at that time granted a certificate 
under which the company claimed exemption 
from duty in respect of the passengers carried 
by those trains when the. fare was less than 1 d. 

per mile, although that fare did not apply to all 
eeet ee ; 


Chairman—continued. 
the stations. The passengers were carried at the 
fare of 1 d. per mile to all stations only by a cer- 
tain wumber of trains daily to comply with the 


requirements of the Act; there were about four © 


trains each way. 

2189. In point of fact the Board of Trade, then, 
exercised that dispensing power which they 
thought that they possessed?—They did so; 
there was no question raised at that time as to 
the dispensing power of the Board of Trade. 
The certificate was granted and the exemption 
was claimed by the company, and allowed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue. I should mention 
that the form of application made to the Board 
of Trade at that time was not the form which 
has been since adopted of sending in the time 
table with circled trains; but we had to give a 
most elaborate return showing each pair of 
stations between which the accommodation was 
afforded. That was continued for some years, I 
think; up to 1860, certainly, and it was only 
given up at last at the suggestion of the Board of 
Trade, they no longer requiring it because of the 
excessive cumbersomeness of the whole thing; I 
dare say that the return by the North London 
Company would be several feet long. 

2190. Did that cause you a good deal of 
trouble in making the calculations ?—There was 
an immense deal of trouble and expense, of 
course. 

2191. Was the exemption which you then 
enjoyed limited to third class passengers, or was 
it limited by the rate of fare?—The company 
had no so-called third class; they had two 
classes, following in that respect the example of 
the omnibuses. But theirs being an Hast End 
line almost altogether, they had very few of the 
upper ten thousand to deal with; they were 
chiefly either men of the working class or middle 
class people, tradesmen, and others; and there- 
fore the second class fares were generally lower 
than 1 d. per mile, and the first class fares were 
very little over 1d. per mile, and there was no 
necessity felt for a third class. The question 
was raised by the Board of Inland’ Revenue 
whether the lower class should not be called 
third class, and for some time the company had 
no class at all marked upon the inferior class of 
carriage; they were first class and no class. 

2192. At all events, that was done with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the Board of In- 
land Revenue ?—Yes, it was done with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and with the entire knowledge 
and sanction of the Board of Trade. 

2193. When the line was originally opened, 
what was the principle upon which the charges 
were made ?—They were made very much upon 
the principle of the omnibus charges; an uniform 
fare was charged for whatever distance was 
travelled, with the exception of those trains 
which were run to comply with the Act. 

2194. When was that system altered ?—It was 
altered in 1861, I think, or thereabouts. 


2195. Why was it altered?—With a view or 
affording better accommodation to the public. 
Then a modification was made of the fares, and 
a very considerable reduction, bringing a great 
many of the fares which had been previously 
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Chairman—continued, 


paying duty under the exemption; that was also 
done with the sanction of the Board of Trade. 
2196. Have you any figures to show what the 
amount of reduction was, and what the increase 
of passengers was as regards the fares?—I am 
afraid that I could hardly give you that, but the 


- fares were in many cases reduced below one-half 


of what they had previously been. There had 
been an uniform fare of 6d. and 4d., and those 
were reduced in many cases; in fact, we have 
fares now as low as 1 d., running from 1 d. to 6 d., 
6 d. being the maximum for a first class fare. 

2197. For what distance?——That is for six 
miles; we run six miles for 4d., but the 1d. fare 
would apply for one of the shorter distances. 

2198. What was the number of passengers car- 
ried in the first year that the line was opened ?— 
We carried in the first year, when the line was 
opened, 3,822,950 passengers. 

2199. Up to 1864, when you had your City 
extension, how many did you carry?—JIn 1864, 
which was the last year that we worked the old 
line, we carried 8,073,000. Then, in 1866, the 
first year when the branch was opened to the 
City, and when we got the improved communi- 
cation, we carried 14,783,386 passengers. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2200. That was working a longer distance of 

railway, was it not?—When this branch was 
opened to the City it became necessary to alter 
the system of working altogether. We then had 
to work one service of trains between Chalk Farm 
and Broad-street, and another service of trains 
between Poplar and Blackwall and Broad-street, 
the two interchanging at that fork at Dalston 
Junction. So that that in fact doubled the train 
service, althcugh it increased the mileage to some 
extent on the whole; each service ran less mile- 
age, but the two together ran considerably more 
than before. 
‘ 2201. But the 8,000,000 of people were taken 
over a much greater mileage ?—The 8,000,000 
of people were taken over a much greater 
mileage. For the year ending December 1875, 
we carried 24,120,488 passengers. ; 


Chairman. 


2202. You had, in consequence of the opening: 
of the City Extension Line, to revise your fares, 
had you not ?—We had to revise all the working 
arangements at that time. 

2203. And your fares as well?—Our fares as 
well, to some extent. 

2204: In carrying out these alterations had 
you to put yourselves in communication with the 
Board of Trade ?—We had, of course, to submit 
the altered time tables to the Board of Trade, and 
to ask their sanction to the arrangements which 
were then proposed. 


2205. In what year was that ?—That would be - 


in the year 1865, I think. 

2206. At that time was some question raised 
as to the dispensing power of the Board of Trade? 
—At that time we were informed by the Board 
of Trade, in reply, that a question had been 
raised by the Board of Inland Revenue with re- 
ference to their dispensing power, and some in- 
terviews took place with the Board of Trade, 
and some correspondence passed at the time, 
which ended in their giving us a certain qualified 
certificate, which was different in form from wh at 
we had before. 
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Chaitrman—continued. 


2207. Did you then comply with the condi 
tions of the Cheap Trains Act entirely, or ha 
you certain exemptions afforded you by th 
Board of Trade ?—The Board of Trade had give 
us a certificate under which we had claimed ex 
emption in respect of passengers carried at fare 
of 1d. per mile or under, although those train 
might not stop at all the stations, nor did the 
in some cases start from,a terminus; they di 
noi. run from end to end of the line. 

2208. Were those exemptions allowed by th 
Board of Trade ?—They were allowed by th 
Board of Trade. 

2209. ior how long ?—Up to the time of th 
recent decision in the Court of Exchequer i: 
1874. 

2210. Before this time you had consulte 
counsel upon the subject, had you not ?—Th 
Board of Trade continued to grant us this certifi 
cate up to about, I think, 1869; but after that 
we having had a notice that the Board of Inlan« 
Revenue were about to raise the question, an 
that it would probably be-tried in one of th 
courts of law, it was understood with the Boar 
of Trade that their certificate should be retro 
spective if the Court decided that they had powe 
to give it; but they did not feel justified in givin; 
the certificate any longer in the face of the notice 
from another Government department that thei 
right to do so was questioned. 

2211. Did you at that time take the opinion o 
counsel upon the question ?— We took the opinio1 
of counsel upon the point, and it was submittec 
to Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir William Bovill, anc 
Mr. Lloyd, at the same time with a full know. 
ledge of the opinion which had been given by th 
law officers of the Crown in respect of a ‘cas 
which was submitted to them by the Board o 
Inland Revenue. 

2212. Was the opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns 
Sir Wilham Bovill, and Mr, Lloyd in you 
favour ?—It was decidedly in favour of the com. 
pany that the Board of Trade had full power t 
grant the certificate, and that under that certifi 
cate we were entitled to exemption. 

2213. I am afraid that Sir Hugh Cairns hac 
a different case presented to him from what Lor< 
Cairns had ?—He took a different view of it a 
any rate. 

2214. We cannot assume that he took : 
different view of the same facts; but, however 
it is. the fact that you acted upon Sir Hugl 
Cairn’s advice, with reference to the dispensing 
power of the Board of Trade, and that is a: 
variance with the judgment which is now giver 
in the House of Lords ?—Entirely so. 

2215. The original decision was in favour o: 
the company, was it not, with regard to th 
class ?—Yes, and that is confirmed since. ‘Ths 
only question that we ever heard raised at al 
by the Board of Inland Revenue prior to the 
opening of our City Extension Line was that as 


to the class, and that point was given by the 


Court of Exchequer, and subsequently con. 
firmed by the House of Lords, in favour of the 
company. ; : 

2216. What was the question with regard t 
class ?—Whether we were required to’ convey 
the passengers as third class or not, under the 
wording of the Act. 

2217. That point was raised when you had n 
class?—We had no class; they were then callec 
second class, simply because we had two classes. 

: 2218, Ther 
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2218. Then it was held that there was nothing 
in the word “ class,” and that what guided it 
was the price ?—Exactly. 

2219. In the first instance, of course, as you 
say, you had omnibus competition and so on to 
meet you; has that been continued ?— That 
omnibus competition has continued, and even 
increased, and we have also the addition of the 
tramways since; the omnibuses are quite as 
numerous as they were, and I think more so; 
the tramways have been laid down in many cases 
parallel to the railway ; for instance, in the case 
of the City Extension Line, there is a tramway 
which runs parallel to it the whole way.. 

2220. So that you have the benefit of another 
competition in addition to what the Metropolitan 
Company have?—We have; we feel that com- 
petition particularly, because in some cases the 
trams have actually been laid down on streets 
which were widened by us at our own expense, 
on the requisition of the parishes, upon the 
ground that it would be a great convenience if 
the streets were widened; and then after being 
widened a tram is laid down over the widened 
portion in competition with us. 

2221. If you had not widened them the law 
would not have allowed the tramway to come 


there ?—Probably not. 


2222. Have you a Return to show the compara- 
tive receipts of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany and the North London Railway Company ? 
—There was a Return taken out in the year 


_ 1865 of a comparison between the London Ge- 


neral Omnibus Company and the North London 
Railway Company. At that time the number of 
passengers carried by the London General Om- 
nibus Company was 44,000,000, as against 
9,281,000 carried by the railway company. The 
receipts were 616,0007 by the omnibus com- 
pany as against 119,0002. by the railway com- 
pany. Atthat time the charges were 8°71 per 
cent. of the receipts on the omnibuses, the charges 
being the license duty and the mileage duty 
which was then charged.. The taxation directly 
on the railway company amounted for Govern- 
ment duty to 2°84 per cent. Then the local 
rates amounted, in the case of the omnibus com- 
pany, to ‘30 per cent. on their receipts, and in the 
ease of the railway company to 2°46 per cent. 
The omnibus company had to pay in turnpikes 
what was equal to ‘99 per cent. on their receipts, 
and the railway company maintained their own 
way, and taking the half of that as due to the 
passenger traflic (the line carrying goods as well) 
the cost amounted to 2°06 per cent.; making the 
comparative taxation by those additions, alto- 
gether, taxes and permanent way, 10 per cent. 
upon the omnibuses and 7°36 upon the railway. 


Mr. Samuda. 

2223. So that you still-had-an advantage over 
the omnibuses?—We still had an advantage at 
that time; but, of course, there is no interest 
taken there on money expended in making the 
road. 

Chairman. 


2224. Taking the years 1873 and 1875, how 
did they work out ?—In 1873 the mileage duty 
had been taken off and it left the omnibus com- 
pany tax, taking the same items as before, 1°53 
per cent. upon their receipts, whereas the tax 
upon the railway company, from the increase in 
the rates, was raised to 11°46 per cent. The 
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omnibus company had had the higher taxation in 
the other case, and the railway company had 
changed places with them in 1873. In the year 
1875, the horse duty having been taken off, it 
left the comparative charges thus: the omnibus 
company ‘81 per cent. upon their receipts, and 
the railway company 12°98 per cent. upon their 
receipts. 

2225. That was a large increase again ?—It 
was a large increase again, the difference being 
due to the horse duty, and to the total abolition 
of the turnpikes. 

2226. Tramways pay no duty as means of 
locomotion, do they ?—They pay no duty what- 
ever. 

2227. All that they pay is a matter of private 
arrangement with the parishes, rather by pro- 
visional order, or by Acts of Parliament, is it 
not?—That is so; the railway company feel a 
hardship to some extent also, because since the 
abolition of the turnpikes they, as large rate- 
payers, are called upon to contribute very largely 
to the maintenance of the roads over which the 
omnibuses and tramways run. 

2228. It seems therefore that what with those 
omnibuses and tramways it would be a mistake 
to say that you have got what is popularly called 
a monopoly in this district >We have nothing 
that could be at all termed a monopoly. 

2229. Of course the habits of the people are 
more locomotive than they used to be; I do not 
know whether the increase of population accounts 
for it, but there are more carried now by omni- 
buses than there used to be; is not that so?— 
The omnibus traffic has considerably increased. 

2230. Therefore the effect of the introduction 
of your railway into this district has not been to 
drive the passengers from the omnibuses, or to 
drive the omnibuses off the road ?—No, not all; 
the number of passengers carried by the omni- 
-busesin 1865 was 44,000,000; in 1873, 46,000,000, 
and in 1875, 49,000,000. 

2231. Therefore they have not diminished, 
and of course the same reasons or causes of in- 
erease have not arisen to them as they have to 
the railways, because you opened a new line in 
1865 ?—Onur traffic was very largely increased on 
the opening of the new line in 1865. 4 

2232. With reference to a point which has 
been made against the railway interest to the 
effect that you spend your money, and got your 
new lines, and so on, with what has been called 
your eyes open, in what state were the North 
Londoa Company’s eyes?—When the line was 
first constructed, of course, as regards taxation, 
the Company would be in the same position as 
any other person, they would look upon the taxa- 
tion as being liable to variation ac¢ording to 
circumstances; but as regards the passenger duty 
they could only have viewed it in the same light 
that the Board of Trade and the Board of Inland 
Revenue then regarded ; it this new light was 
never considered. 

2233. In its origin the North London line 
was merely a goods line from the London and 
North Western Railway to the Docks, I believe? 
—It was meant simply as a connection between 
the London and North Western Railway and 
the Docks; but although it is a very large pas- 
senger line, it is a most important connecting 
link between all the large systems of railway 
coming into London. It connects the Great 
Eastern, the Great Northern, the Midland, the 
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South Western and Great Western ; and again, 
by means of Kensington, it brings the London 
and Brighton and South Coast, and all the rail- 
ways south of the Thames into connection with 
the north. When the line was first opened, 
passengers were not expected to be the staple of 
the traffic. . 

2234. The effect of the decision of the Court 
of Exchequer, of course, has been to upset all the 
arrangements which you had previously made 
with the Board of Trade ?—The effect of the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer was simply 
to entirely destroy our exemption with the excep- 
tion of one train each way daily, and to render 
the traffic subject to 5 per cent. all round. 

2235. That is avery large amount, I presume ? 
—It doubled our passenger duty; whilst the 
taxation on the omnibuses has been remitted to 
so large an extent, it doubled our payment. 

2236. What was the amount of the passenger 
duty ?—It raised it from about 6,000 7. a year to 
a little under 11,0002. a year. 

2237. Accepting the law as now determined, 
is it-possible for you, situated as you are, to com- 
ply with the conditions which would give you 
the exemption ?—It would be impossible for us to 
do so for two reasons; in the first place, it would 
be productive of so much inconvenience to the 
passengers, that we should find it practically 
impossible to comply with them. 

2238. That is to say, that you would drive off 
the traffic >We should drive off the traffic, par- 
ticularly having regard to the competition to 
which we are subjected; and if we comply with 
those requisitions to save the duty, we should be 
subject to a large expense in the working, which 
would more than swallow up the whole amount 
which we should derive. As an illustration, I 
may mention the trains which come to us at 
Camden, running through to the City, only 
stopping at three stations on the road; they 
afford therefore a quick communication’ between 
Camden and the City, and also between Islington 
and the City ; if we were to stop those trains at 
all stations it would have the effect of depriving 
those passengers of the quick communication, 
and would have a tendency to drive them off to 
competitive lines. ; 

2239. You told me that originally the time 
taken by the railway and by the omnibuses was 
pretty nearly the same?—The time taken by 
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the railway and by the omnibuses was pretty 
nearly the same; it is less by railway since we 
opened the City Extension Line. 

2240. What number of stations would the case 
that you have just put involve your stopping 
at ?—We should have to stop at four additiona 
stations, 

2241. What time would that involve, on th 
average ?—It would make a difference of very 
nearly ten minutes on the whole; I do no 
mean to say in the direct stoppages, but in thi 
slackening and starting again. 

2242. In point of fact, it would involve ter 
minutes waste of time between point and point’ 
—It would; and another thing is, that there i 
a practical absurdity about it, because the train 
come to Camden full, and therefore you have t 
stop 2 train which is full already at a number o 
stations, simply for the purpose of complying 
with the provisions of the Act. We have a con 
nection with the Great Northern Railway by : 
little branch which runs from Canonbury t 
Seven Sisters, and we work a service of trains uy 
as far as Barnet on the Great Northern Line 
The passengers by those trains are very anxiou 
indeed to get to.the City as quickly as possible 
but we are obliged to stop them at every statior 
between Canonbury and Broad-street, the traffic 
to those intermediate stations being almos' 
nothing, simply for the purpose of complying 
with the Act; because the moment we cease t 
stop at those stations to give them a quicke: 
commurication, we become subject to the tax. 

2243. Then the alternative is either for you 
to submit those people to this inconvenience 
and so to get your exemption, or, in the othe 
case, you have to pay the duty ?—We have t 
pay the duty, and out of our own pockets, a 
we cannot possibly recoup ourselves from thy 
public. 

2244, Then, in addition to the inconvenience 
to the passengers which you have pointed out, i 
there also an inconvenience attending this witl 
reference to the working of your other traffic o1 
the line ?—Very great inconvenience. 

2245. Ido not know whether you were th 
gentleman who used the expression which m} 
honourable and learned friend used about thess 
regulations hampering the traftic from point t 
point on the line ?—I did not use it, but I shoul 
be very happy to endorse it. 
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Mr. Toomas Henry Farrer, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2246. WHAT is your official position ?—I am 
permanent secretary to the Board of Trade; 
originally there was an independent Railway 
Commission. About 1850 the Railway Commis- 
sion was amalgamated with the Board of Trade, 
and there were then two joint secretaries, and the 
railway department was under one of them; sub- 
sequently, in 1866, the constitution of the Board 
of Trade was altered, and at that time I became 
the permanent secretary, and under me there has 
been since then, and is now, an assistant secretary 
who has the immediate management of the rail- 
way business; but my personal connection with 
the railway business did not begin before 1866. 

2247. Still you were aware of the condition of 
things with reference to the railway passenger 
duty, I presume, before you more particularly 
took up that branch ?—To a certain extent. 

2248, You have,I daresay, read the evidence 
which has been given before this Committee ?— 
I have read most of it. . 

2249. Have you any modifications or qualifica- 

tions to offer to what I may call the historical 
account of the railway passenger duty ?—Yes, 
there are certain things which I wish to say on 
that point, although I do not propose to go again 
into the full details which Mr. Melvill has given 
as to the history of the tax. It seems to me that 
there are two distinct questions, the one being 
the question of the exemption, and the other being 
the question of the tax; and they have been 
rather mixed up together in a good deal of the 
evidence, especially in the evidence on the railway 
side of the question; I think that it is very im- 
portant to keep those two questions distinct. 

2250. Do you think that it has been more 
mixed up on the railway side of the question 
than it has been by Mr. Melvill and Sir William 
Stephenson ?—It has been mixed up in this way, 
that Mr. Forbes and others, on the part of the 
railways, have spoken as if the inability to get an 
exemption was a restriction upon their freedom 
of action, and as if that restriction proceeded 
from the tax, whereas in reality it proceeds, if it 
is to be called a restriction, from the exemption. 

2251. Is not that the view which has been 
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presented also by others besides Mr. Forbes ?— 
Yes, by.a great many others. 

2252. Do you not think that that was the 
tenor of Sir William Stephenson’s evidence too ? 
—To some extent; but I think that the two 
questions of the tax and the exemption are 
thoroughly distinct. I propose to go first into 
the history of the exemption, and afterwards to 
go into the history of the tax; and then into the 
question of the justice or injustice, or of the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of the tax. 

2253. With regard to the early legislation, 
I do not presume that it is necessary to go 
through that again?—No; but I should like to 
mention what was the origin of the exemption, 
and before doing that I would beg to refer the 
Committee to the statement in the Report of the 


Joint Committee upon Amalgamation in 1872 


upon the subject of this exemption. They 
went very fully into it, and they reported fully 
upon it, and it was important there, because 
the question before them was to what extent 
legislation was desirable or expedient for the 
purpose of limiting fares, or dictating what the 
specific accommodation for the public should 
be. The history of this exemption, and of the 
obligation to run cheap trains, was put forward 
by them as a very good illustration of the difficulty 
which the Legislature always finds when it at- 
tempts to prescribe what commercial wants will 
probably settle for themselves much better than 
any legislation. The Joint Committee therefore 
went very fully. into the question of the obliga- 
tion to run cheap trains, and the upshot of their 
report is that this obligation to run cheap trains, 
and the exemption which formed a consideration 
for the obligation, were really unnecessary ; and 
that railway companies had done much more for 
the third-class passengers from their own self- 
interest than was ever, or could ever have been, 
required from them by Parliament as an obliga- 
tion. 

2254. But I do not see that that quite affects 
the question of the justice of the tax ?—No, but 
I desire to keep the justice of the tax entirely 
distinct; I am now dealing solely with the 
rT 4 exemption 
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exemption. The tax was imposed in 1832; it was 
then a halfpenny a mile for every four passengers 
conveyed. The first time at which any tendency 
to an exemption appears is in the Report of the 
Committee of 1840, of which Sir Robert Peel was a 
member. That Committee pointed out that the 
tax pressed very hardly upon third-class traffic, 
which of course it did. That Committee recom- 
mended two alternatives: first, a tax on gross 
passenger receipts, which is the alternative ulti- 
mately adopted; and, secondly, a very complicated 
system of a tax graduated inversely to the 
amount of the fare, as compared with the statu- 
tory maximum. That, I presume, was rejected 
as being too complicated. The tax was altered 
in 1842 to 5 per cent. upon the gross passenger 
receipts as it stands at present; and I observe 
that in Sir Robert Peel’s Budget budget speech 
he says much of the shardship of the tax then 
existing upon coaches, but he says nothing of the 
hardship of the tax upon railways. 

2258. Did not the context lead to this: that 
all taxes on locomotion were, in his judgment, 
inexpedient ?—I think scarcely that, because he 
continued the tax on both, but modified both. 

2256. You assent to the statement that the tax 
was placed upon railways, not as railways, but as 
means of locomotion ?—I think that it is pretty 
clear that if there had not been a tax upon other 
modes of locomotion, this form of tax would not 
have been adopted for railways. 

2257. Is there any suggestion that any other 
taxing would have been imposed ?—I do not say 
so; but when I come to the question of the tax I 
shall argue that that is not the question. 

2258. When you used the expression “the 
form of tax,” it occurred to me that it was pass- 
ing in your mind that there had been some sug- 
gestion that there should be some other tax; but 
was not the only grounds upon which railways 
were taxed because they were means of locomo- 


‘tion ?— And because there were taxes upon other 


means of locomotion at the same time. 

2259. It was to put them all on an equality? 
—I say nothing to the contrary. The first place 
in which the recommendation of ‘this particular 
exemption occurs, is in the Third Report of the 
Select Committee on Railways, 1844. That was 
a Committee comprising many able men, who 
took a great deal of pains with the subject. Mr. 
Forbes has spoken of it as if it recommended 
something very different from the Act of Parlia- 
ment which was actually passed. I ara anxious 
to show that that was not the case, or, at any 
rate, that their recommendation was not a re- 
commendation more favourable to the railways. 

2260. Are you referring to that part of Mr. 
Forbes’s evidence, in which he said that the reso- 
lution of the Committee had been to some degree 
affected by the way in which the Bill was drawn 
by the draughtsman 7—Yes. 

2261. That is a matter upon which it is open 
to anybody to form an opinion, looking to the 
resolution and to the Act?—Yes. These are 
the resolutions of the Committee: “That the 
companies may be required to provide upon such 
new lines of railway as a minimum of third-class 
accommodation, one train, at least, each way on 
every week day, by which there shall be the 
ordinary obligation to convey such passengers as 


may present themselves at any of the ordinary 


stations, in carriages provided with seats, and 


protected from the weather, at a speed not less: 
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than 12 miles an hour, including stoppages, ant 
at fares not exceeding a penny per mile, eacl 
passenger by such train being allowed not ex 
ceeding 56lbs. of luggage, without extra charge 
and extra luggage being charged by weight at 
rate not exceeding the lowest charge by othe 
trains; children under three years being con 
veyed without extra charge, and children fron 
three to twelve years at half-price. That th 
tax upon the receipts from such conveyance 0 
third-class passengers should not exceed one-hal 
of any duty that may be laid upon the genera 
traffic of railways. That the Board of Trad 
have a discretionary power of dispensing wit 
any of the above requirements ” (possibly, wha 
Mr. Forbes meant was, that they intended tha 
the Board of Trade should have the power o 
dispensing with all the requirements, which i 
contrary to the late decision), “and of allowin: 
alternative arrangements, which shall appear t 
it to be better calculated to promote the publi 
convenience upon any particular railway, an 
that the Board of Trade have a discretionar 
control over the train which satisfies the abov 
minimum requirement as regards time of starting 
nature of accommodation, arrangements wit 
connecting lines, and other points of detail, sub 
ject to the above general principles, and to th 
understanding that such control is to be limite 
to the train in question.” The obvious conclu 
sion from that Report, I think, is that the Com 
mittee thought that itsvould not be to the interest 
of the companies to run these cheap trains; tha 
they ought to be obliged to run one cheap train 
and that in return for that obligation they ough 
to be exempt, not from the whole, but from on¢ 
half of the duty for that one train. Then w 
come to the Act itself, 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, 184+ 
which is the thing to look to, and not th 
Report of the Committee, because of course th 
Act conveys the real intention of the Legisle 
ture; I will not read the Act again, as it ha 
been read so often, but I observe that, first, 1 
Section 6, there is an obligation to run on 
cheap train; secondly, in Section 7, there is 

enalty for not doing so, obviously showing the 
the Legislature thought that it would not be t 
the interest of the companies to do it without 
penalty ; and, thirdly, in Section 9, there is the ex 
emption of such cheap train from duty. It seen 
to me clear that the obligation, the penalty, an 
the inducement, were correlative. It was thougt 
by the Committee, by Parliament, and by th 
companies, that it would not be profitable to ru 
these cheap trains; that for the sake of the poo 
the companies must be compelled to run oneada; 
and that they were to be compensated for th 
obligation by a remission of duty. It was n 
intended that there should be an inducement 1 
do that which the companies would do for the 
own sakes. 

2262, Why do you gather that?—I gather th: 
from the fact that the Act is obligatory. 

2263. But the apprehension of Parliamer 
was, that the railways would not do it ?- 
Quite so. : 

2264. Then, subsequently, they did it fro 
self-interest, whether the Act obliged them to ¢ 
it or not?—-They did it from self-interest, ar 
they did it to a much greater extent than the A 
obliged them to do; if they did only what tl 
Act requires them to do, they would do wh: 
would be extremely inconvenient for the pox 

passenge 
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passengers whom the Act intended to benefit. It 
shows how impossible it is for the Legislature to 
foresee the actual current of events; but, asa 
matter of fact, they give the people who travel 
third-class fifty times the accommodation that 
ever this Act contemplated. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

2265. That is by breaking the Act, is it not? 
—To a great extent by deviating from the Act, 
and also by doing a great deal more than the Act 
requires. 

2266. That carries out what you were saying 
just now, that commercial wants will regulate 
these things without legislation, and better than 
legislation?—Far better. What I am particularly 
anxious to point out is, that the function of the 
Board of Trade was founded upon the view 
which Parliament and the Committee had taken 
of the case. The function of the Board of 
Trade seems, by some of the observations which 
have been made, to have been thought to 
be to protect the revenue; but the function of the 
Board of Trade was to see that cheap train passen- 
gers got all the benefit which the Act intended 
them to get, but which it was thought that it 
would not be to the interest of the companies to 
give them. Looking at the Act in that point of 
view, we see that the powers of the Board of 
Trade were to approve the hours of starting, to ap- 
' prove the carriages, and to dispense with certain 
of the conditions imposed by the Act on the 
adoption by the companies of conditions more 
favourable to poor passengers. There is no doubt 
that those powers have long been superfluous. 
The hours of starting are fixed by the companies 


| at times far more convenient than the Board of 


Trade would fix them. Indeed, in one or two 
cases in which the Board, of Trade did try to 
alter the hours of starting, what happened was 
this: the companies put their time tables into the 
hands of the Board of Trade, and said, “ now fix 


your train,” and when the Board of Trade at-. 


tempted to do it, they found that it was making 
new time tables for the companies, a thing which 
. they could not do; in fact, although the hours 
may not at every point be the most convenient 
that might be arranged, it is quite impossible 
for the Board of Trade to make them more con- 
venient ; and any inconvenience that the cheap 
train travellers are subject to is only the same 
inconvenience that other travellers are subject to. 
Then as to approving the carriages; at first the 
Board of Trade did approve of the carriages, and 
even now, when a railway is first opened, their 
inspector looks at the third-class carriages; but 
all the carriages have become so much more com- 
tortable than they were when this Act was passed, 
that, that is perfectly superfluous and unnecessary. 
Then, lastly, their power to dispense with con- 
ditions is the power upon the exercise of which 
all the present question has arisen. - 


; Chairman. 

2267. Up to the date which has been given to 
us, the Board of Trade were under the impression 
that they had the power of dispensing, were they 
not?—Up to the time when the decision was 
given, the Board of Trade believed that they had 
_ the power of dispensing with the condition that 

every cheap train was to stop at every station, 
provided they saw that some trains upon the rail- 
way were so arranged that the cheap train 
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travellers got the benefit of them to and from 
every station. 

2268. I presume that, having regard to the 
Act of Parliament to which you have referred, 
and having regard to the growth of the railways 
and their present position, their business being 
so very much larger than it used to be, the pre- 
sent Act is, in your opinion, inapplicable to the 
present state of things?—Quite so; but I am 
anxious to point out that when it first came into 
operation, the Board of Trade looked upon it as 
their business to see that the cheap train travel- 
ler got as much accommodation as was in- 
tended. 

2269. 1 do not think that any reflections, in 
the course of this inquiry, have been thrown 
upon the Board of Trade?—I do not want to 
defend the Board of Trade, but merely to show 
how the circumstances have changed ; the Board 
of Trade thought that they were performing their 
duty when the companies gave more accommoda- 
tion than was originally intended, though that ac- 
commodation was not exactly in the form required 
by the Act. Then came Captain Galton’s report 
in 1856, which called attention to the quantity of 
excursion trains. Then came what they called 
the Abolition of Farthings Act. Then came Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in 1863, which has been so 
much referred to; and with regard to that I will 
only say that, so far as I can judge, I am 
disposed to agree with Mr. Melvill that that Act 
was superfluous, and that without that Act the 
Board of Inland Revenue might themselves have 
put a stop to the exemption from the duty of 
Sunday trains and excursion trains; and I am 
also disposed to doubt whether, even now, the 
companies are entitled at law to the exemption 
upon Sunday trains. Finally, in 1865 or 1866, 
arose the question which has led to the present 
inquiry, a question relating to the North London 
Railway ; and I should like to state how, so far as 


I can ascertain, that arose (I am speaking partly - 


with reference to things with which I was not 
conversant myself). The Board of Trade always 
thought that they had power to dispense with a 
train stopping at every station: but they never 
thought that they had any power to dispense with 
the. condition that the travellers should be carried 
between all stations at fares of 1d. a mile or 
under; originally the time tables of the North 
London Company, as sent in to the Board of 
Trade, led them to believe that although the 
trains might not stop at every station, yet that 
where they did stop, all the fares were a 
penny a mile or under; on the opening of the 
line between Dalston and Broad-street, Mr. 
Fane, who then had the management of the rail- 
way business at the Board of Trade, found out 
that the fares were above 1d. a mile between 
the intermediate stations: that led to a corre- 
spondence with the North London Company, and 
then it was found that in the greater number of 
their trains, although passengers might be carried 
from end to end at fares under 1d. a mile, yet 
from intermediate station to intermediate station 
they were not. Then the Board of Trade, after 
communication with the Inland Revenue, laid 
the first case before the law officers, who were 
then Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir Robert 
Collier: and Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir Robert 
Collier gave the opinion that the Board of Trade 
had no power to dispense with the condition of 
stopping, and that any train to be exempt must 
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carry passengers between all stations at fares 
under 1d.amile. They also gave the opinion 
that receipts from double journey tickets isssued 
between some stations only, though at the 
rate of 1d. were not exempt ‘from duty; 
that was in May 1866. In August 1866 there 
had been a change of Government, and a case 
was laid before Sir Hugh Cairns and Mr. Bovill, 
who had become the law officers, and who had 
previously upon a case laid before them by the 
company given an opinion the other way. They 
stuck to their opinion, but recommended that the 
case should be taken before the courts of law. From 
that time, of course, the Board of Trade were in 
great difficulty as to how to act. After that 
there was a long correspondence and communi- 
cation between the Board of Trade and the Board 
of Inland Revenue. The Board of Inland 
Revenue raised other points upon the meaning 
of the Act; the Board of Trade felt that it was 
their business to obey the Act; that it was their 
business even to assist the Board of Inland 
Revenue in enforcing the Act; but that where 


they had a discretion it was not their business so- 


to use that discretion as to limit the accommo- 
dation to travellers by cheap trains. In 1867, 
Mr. Herbert, who was then the Assistant Secre- 
tary at the Board of Trade for the Railway 
Department, prepared a very elaborate memo- 
randum upon the whole case, which was sub- 
mitted to the Board of Inland Revenue. There 
was much communication between the Board of 
Inland Revenue and the Board of Trade upon 
the subject of issuing of new regulations for the 
approval of those cheap trains which should 
strictly comply with the Act. In the course of 
that communication it became very obvious that 
any such changes would be extremely favourable 
to the revenue and unfavourable to the railway 
companies. It also became obvious that the 
effect of those changes, if they had any effect 


- upon the doings of the railway companies, would 


be to induce them to run their trains in a manner 
less favourable to the cheap train travellers. For 
both those reasons the Board of Trade were not 
by any means willing to put themselves forward 
as the authors of the change; they felt that it 
was a Treasury question, and not a Board of 
Trade question ; they consequently referred the 
whole question to the Treasury, and they called 
upon the Treasury to say whether they approved 
it or not, and whether, supposing that they did 
approve of the change, the Treasury would take 
the responsibility of it, fight the railway com- 
panies, and maintain the Government view of the 
question in Parliament. 

2270. You, the Board of Trade, were only in- 
terested in seeing that the cheap train passengers 
were not damnified ?—Quite so. 

2271. Your apprehension was that the exacting 
of the extreme farthing from the railways would 
have that effect ?—That it might have that effect. 
We felt, on the other hand, that the companies 
were getting a great deal more out of this ex- 
emption than they were ever intended to get. 
We felt that it was our business to. obey the Act, 
and to assist the Treasury so far as was not ine 
consistent with our other functions; but we 
thought that if there was to be this change, 
wuich undoubtedly would create great opposition, 
it ought to be the Treasury and not the Board 
of Trade which should bear the brunt of the 
battle. 
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2272. You left the Treasury and the railway 
companies to fight out their battle, and you stood 
by only anxious to see that the cheap train pas- 
sengers were not prejudiced?— Quite so, and to 
see that no action of ours prejudiced the case one 
way or the other. But at the same time we were 
in this difficulty ; that we felt it doubtful whether 
we were not disobeying the Act of Parliament, 
and of course it was our duty to obey the Act of 
Parliament. 

2273. There is no doubt that you were dis- 
obeying the Act of Parliament ?—There was a 
doubt then as to the non-stopping trains ; but after 
the recent decision there is of course no doubt 
about it; and I think I shall prove by and bye, 
that there is no doubt that in another respect 
we are disobeying the Act of Parliament now. 
Notwithstanding our repeated applications, we 
could get no decisive answer from the Treasury 
on this point. They said, in effect “ You can 
adopt the new regulations if you like, but we do 
not care much about it.” Under those circum- 
stances we did not feel that it was our business 
to put our hands in the fire; we said that it 
was for the Board of Inland Revenue to do it. 
Then came a question whether the Board of 
Trade should state a case for the courts of law, 
and the Board of Trade said, “It is not for us 
to state a case, it is for you to state a case.” 
The companies said, “ Will you approve of the 
cheap trains?” We said, “‘ We will not approve 
of any more cheap trains, but if you will take 
into court the case as it stands upon the trains we 
have already approved, and it is decided in your 
favour, we can give a restrospective approval of 
any subsequent cheap trains, and then you will 
be able to get yourduty back.” That sort of cor- 
respondence went on for a long while; but what 
we particularly urged upon the Treasury during 
the whole of this time was, that the whole thing 
was in a very rotten state, and wanted looking 
into altogether; that whichever way the point 
of law was decided, it must be bad for the 
railway companies, or for the public, or for 
both. 

2274. You are of that opinion now, perhaps ? 
—-I think that there is a very strong case indeed 


against the exemption. I believe that the delay 


on the part of the Board of Inland Revenue in 
bringing the case before the courts, of which the 
North London Railway Company very much 
complained, arose partly from this correspondence 
and partly from the fact that the Treasury were 
considering whether they could deal with the 
whole case. Then came Mr. Lowe’s proposals in 
the spring of 1870; and after the withdrawal of 
those proposals the Board of Trade proposed to 
the Treasury to give their approval of cheap 
train as before, but only subject to the decision 
at law of the point at issue. That eventually 
was done; the Board of Trade altered their form 
of approval, and made it an approval, subject to 
all the conditions of the Act, and to whatever 
might be ‘decided in the case raised by the Board 
of Inland Revenue. If the Board of Trade had 
withheld their approval, the companies could not 
have taken their case before the courts of law ; 
but they gave their approval, and the case 
was taken to the courts of law, and decided 
as the Committee know. We had three forms 
of approval. Prior to 1867, the approval was 
unconditional; in 1870 the approval was made 
conditional upon the decision ; and since the de- 
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cision of the Court of Exchequer, of course the 
approval has been made subject to that. 

2275. The South Eastern Company’s time 
table is an illustration, is it not, of the difficulties 
that you have with regard to the finality, so to 
speak, of a train ?—Almost every time table is 
an illustration of what is done now, and of the 
difficulties that we have. Our approval really 
amounts to nothing at all; the Board of Trade 
approval is a mere farce ; it is a condition with- 
out which the companies cannot claim the ex- 
emption, but the whole responsibility for the 
receipt of taxation is with the Inland Revenue, 


and our approval is really good for nothing at all ; 


our function has ceased. But we are still, and 
shall be if this law remains, in very considerable 
difficulty as to obeying the Act of Parliament. 
Tt is quite clear that the Act of Parliament re- 
quires us to give this approval only to a train 
running from end to end of the line, or of a branch. 
No one knows what is meant by a line ov a branch, 
There is scarcely a case of a large railway where a 
stopping train does run from end to end of the line. 
For instance, in the case of the SouthEastern the 
common thing is to take the cheap train passengers 
by a fast train to Tunbridge, and then to take 
them on by a stopping train, the same ticket an- 
swering for the whole journey, from Tunbridge to 
Dover or Hastings, as the case may be. We 
approve the train from Tunbridge to Dover or 
That seems to me distinctly con- 
trary to the Act of Parliament. On the London 
and North Western line we approve atrain as far 
as Watford, which does not run from end to end 
of the line; we approve a train from Tring to 
Birmingham, which is a bit out of the middle of 
the line, and so on. 

2276. Those are all illustrations of the same 
difficulty, are they not?—They are all illustrations 
of the same difficulty. On the Midland Railway 
it is extremely striking. You have trains from 
London, running perhaps to Bedford; they do not 
stop at the Welsh Harp, but they are approved as 
cheap trains from St. Pancras to Cricklewood, and 
then the trains beyond on the other side of the 
Welsh Harp are approved from Hendon to Bedford. 
So. from Leeds to Bradford; the train is approved 
from Leeds to Kirkstall Abbey, where all the 
trains stop ; then there is Kirkstall Forge, where 
a few trains stop; then it is approved again from 
the other side of Kirkstall Forge to Bradford. 

2277. That is a mere device ?—It is a mere 
device. . 

2278. It seems to have been a system of de- 
vices ?—It does... 

2279. Will you state what are the objections 
which you have to the exemption ?—Of course 
it gives the companies an inducement to arrange 
their traffic for the purpose of getting the exemp- 
tion, instead of arranging it in the way best for 

the public and for themselves. That has been so 
fully dwelt upon that I need not go into it. 

2280. The objections that you make to the 
exemption are upon public ground, are they not? 

_—Upon public grounds. It is an inducement to 
all sorts of, I will not call them evasions, but 
expedients. For instance, we found out that 

after this decision, the Metropolitan Company, 
instead of issuing as many tickets as were wanted 


under 1d.a mile at the different stations, were — 


issuing two tickets at each station; so that, sup- 
posing that three persons came, the two first 
persons got the cheap train tickets, but the third 
was told that there were no more cheap tickets. 
O01. ; i 
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_ 2281. But did they get the remission then ?— 

No; we thought that that was too transparent an 

evasion, and we are still in controversy with them 

about it; but I do not think that they will get 

we eppePyah of those trains from the Board of 
rade. 


Chairman. 


2282. There have been devices on either side, 
and that: was the device of the railway company? 
cae think that the devices have been all on one 
side. 

2283. But in those cases which you have given 
of the allowing the trains to stop, that was done 
with the concurrence of the Board of Trade, was 
it not ?— Quite so, so far as the Watford case is 
concerned. I am not blaming the railway com- 
panies for it; but this last decree of the Metro- 
politan Railway I think is a very transparent 
thing. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


2284, May we not take it in this way; that 
this was a system by which you and the railway 
companies created an elasticity which you found 
to be absolutely necessary for working the Act 
without great inconvenience to the public?—I 
should be sorry quite to admit that, because I 
think that the companies, whether they paid the 
duty or not, would have done whai was for the 
convenience of the cheap train passengers; but 
undoubtedly, so far as the exemption goes, 
carrying the Act strictly into effect would create 
an inducement the other way. 

2285. Then you, between you, worked the Act 
in an elastic manner?—To say that we have 
concurred with the companies in making some 
holes in the Act would be a better way of 
putting it. 


Chairman. 


2286. You say that the Metropolitan Com- 
pany only issued one or two Parliamentary tickets 
by each train ?—The Court decided that no train 
could get the benefit of any exemption unless it 
carried persons at fares at or under 1d. a mile 
between all stations. The North London Com- 
pany had carried people between a good many of 
the stations at 1d.a mile and under, but between 
others of the stations, the intermediate stations, 
they did not do so. ‘Then, in order to meet the 
decision, the companies said, “ We will issue two 
tickets at 1d. a mile, but not more.” 

2287. Mr. Fenton puts it in this way; he is 
asked, at Question 1224: “ Is there not a limita- 
tion at the Metropolitan stations of the issue of 
Parliamentary tickets, so that there may not be 
more than one or two Parliamentary tickets at 
the outside ?--(A.) That is so; we have been 
obliged to limit the issue to meet the accommo- 
dation, and to comply exactly with the letter of 
the Act of Parliament ;” I presume that is the 
arrangement to which you refer ?--We say that 
is not complying with the Act, and we refuse 
them the approval which is necessary in order 
to get exemption. Then the limitation of the 
Abolition of Farthings Act to a penny a mile, 
and a halfpenny for an extra half mile, induces 
the companies to place their stations where it may 
not be most convenient, as Mr. Parkes has 
pointed out to you. Ithas also been pointed out 
to you that giving no exemption to season and 
return tickets is a discouragement to that class 
of traffic. 

U2 
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2288. You put it in this way: that the temp- 
tation to put themselves within the exemption 
works against the public ?—That is the right way 
of putting it. Then I think that a very great 
objection to the present system is, that it is 
scarcely possible to check the returns made by 
tke companies. I do not believe that the Inland 
Revenue or any other public office can do it. 
As we pointed out to the Treasury in 1868 and 
1869, there is another strong reason foraltering the 
present system. My last reason against the ex- 
emption is, that it is totally unnecessary for the 
original purposes of the Act. Upon that subject 
I should like to give you the figures. They dif- 
fer in some details, though not in the general 
results, from the figures given in the Report of 
the Amalgamation Committee of 1872, in con- 
sequence of corrections subsequently made in the 
returns. I will put in a return of the traffic 
in ditferent classes of passengers, and the receipts 
for them in the year 1844, and then from the 
year 1850 down to 1874. The total amount re- 
ceived by railway companies in Englandand Wales 
in 1844 for passengers was 3,193,904 /., and the 
total number of passengers was 22,006,992. Of 
the above amount, only 393,234 /., or about one- 
eighth, was received from third-class passengers ; 
and of the above number of passengers, only 
5,755,436, or about one-fourth, were third-class 
passengers. By the returns for 1870, it appears 
that the total amount received by railway com- 

anies in England and Wales for passengers 
was 14,470,964 /., and the total number of pas- 
senzers 295,173,870. Of this last amount, 
6,177,2302., or not much less than one-half, 
was received from third-class passengers, and 
of this last number, 199,133,035, or two-thirds, 
were third-class passengers.” In 1874, the 
amountreceived from passengers was 18,771 ,932/.; 
the number of passengers was 423,083,941; the 
amount received from third-class passengers was 
10,523,286 U.; which is more than one-half of the 
whole of the money received from passengers ; 
and the total number of third-class passengers 
was 325,655,015, or more than three-fourths of 
the whole number of passengers; so that there 
has been a constant increase in the number of 
third-class passengers to an extent that was never 
contemplated ; and it needs only a glance at the 
time tables of these companies to see what an 
enormous quantity of accommodation they give 
to the third-class passengers. 

2289. You put it upon the ground that they 
have, from interested motives, as a commercial 
matter, a matter of business, given this accom- 
modation, and that therefore it is unnecessary 
that this legislation should exist ?—Quite so; the 
obligation, the penalty, and the exemption are alike 
unnecessary; that is the way in which I put it. 
Then I think with regard to the objections to the 
exemption, there are certain further difficulties 
which will have to be considered. After all this 
inquiry it will scarcely be possible for the depart- 
ments to go on as they are going on at present. 
It is perfectly clear, I think, as a matter of law, 
that the companies are only entitled to the ex- 
emption on a stopping train which runs from end 


to end of a line, or of a branch. It is quite clear. 


that the companies get exemptions now upon innu- 
merable trains that do not fulfil that condition, 
What the true fulfilment of that condition is it 
would be almost an impossible thing to say, and 
if you could impose the condition it would be 
very unfavourable to the public as well as to the 
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railway companies, or at least it would be un- 
favourable so far as the exemption is any in- 
ducement to the companies to alter their 
arrangements. 
between London and Carlisle would be a train of 
very:little value; and when you come to such a 
line as the Midland Railway, and in fact all the 
great lines (but the Midland is a good illustration), 
it is scarcely possible to sey what a trunk or what 
a branch is; I look with horror at the task which 
we shall have before us, if we have to construe 
that part of the Act accurately; and construing 
it accurately would, I should think, deprive the 
railway companies of one-half or two-thirds, if 
not more, of the exemptions which they now get. 
Further, I think that it is very doubtful, looking 
to what Mr. Melvill has said, whether the com- 
panies are now entitled to the exemption on 
Sunday trains; undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act countenances the exemption so far as it goes, 
but it is clear to me. that upon the original Act 
they were not entitled to it; and whether the 
Act restricting the exemption gives them an ex- 
emption or not may be a question; those are 
points strictly of law, upon which the Board of 
‘Trade and the Board of Inland Revenue will have 
to take the opinion of the law officers, and if 
necessary, the opinion of the courts; and of course 
they must be bound by the Act; but even supposing 
that the decision was against the Board of Inland 
Revenue upon those points as points of law, it 
would still remain a question of discretion for the 
Government as to whether, looking to the original 
meaning of the Act, they would give their ap- 
proval to trains which did not comply with those 
terms. There is a still more important point; to 
my mind it is perfectly clear that both the Com- 
mittee and the Act contemplated only one train a 
day. 

2290. Was not that a minimun ?—I think that 
it is quite clear that the thought which was in the 
minds of the Legislature was, that it would 
not be the interest of the companies to run those 
trains. 

2291. Butis not the words used, ** A minimum 
of one a-day?”—The words are: “One train 


_at least ;” but then you must look at that with 


the subsequent clause, which imposes a penalty, 
and, consequently, clearly looks upon tke thing 
as a thing which the companies would not do 
without an obligation. ! 

2292. What is the meaning of the words “at 
least,” in your judgment, with regard to that ?— 
It does not preclude them from running more; 
but just as they would not be subject to a pe- 
nalty for not running more than one train, so I 
think they ought not to be entitled to exemption 
for more than one train. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2293. Does it not encourage them to run 
more ?—Then you come to a question of policy, 
and they do not want the encourageiment. 


Chairman. * 


2294. Did not that hold this out to them: “If 
you like to run 20 you may do so upon the same 
terms?’’—I very much doubt it. 


2295. If that be not so, what is the meaning of 


the words “at least? ”"—The words of the Act 
are: “shall by means of one train at the least ;” 
I should take, “‘ at the least,” to have reference 
to the subsequent penalty, and I take it that the 
obligation, the penalty, and the exemption, are 

all 
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all correlative. The words of the Act are: 
“« Shall by means of one train at the least to 
travel along their railway from one end to the 
other of each trunk, branch, or junction line be- 
longing to or leased by them, so long as they shall 
continue to carry other passengers over such 
trunk, branch, or junction line belonging to or 
leased by them, so long as they shall continue to 
carry other passengers over such trunk, branch, 
or junction line, once at the least each way on 
every week-day, except Christmas-day and Good 
Friday (such exception not to extend to Scotland), 
provide for the conveyance of third-class pas- 
sengers to and from the terminal and other ordi- 
nary passenger stations of the railway, under the 
obligations contained in their several Acts of 
*Parliament;” and so on. ; 


Mr. Samuda. 


2296. That is that they shall, once at least.on 
every day, provide for ihe carriage of those pas- 
sengers in respect to whom, by the other section, 
when they have so provided, they are to have the 
remission of the duty ?—-First of all we will take 
the obligation that they shall run one train at the 
least. Then the next section says, that “ If any 
railway company shall refuse or wilfully neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this Act as to 
the said cheap trains within a reasonable time, 
or shall attempt to evade the operation of such 
order, such company shall forfeit to Her Majesty 
a sum not exceding 20 1.” 

2297. It is clear that it was considered by the 


| Legislature that it was a desirable thing for the 


public that they should have one such train at 
least, and that if the companies did not give them 


| that they should pay a penalty ; but that if they 


should give more they would be giving more to 
the public, and therefore it. would not be con- 
sidered necessary to call upon them for a penalty ; 
the Act looks upon it.in this way, does it not: 
that the public will receive a benefit from all that 
is done in excess of what the Act requires as a 
mininum?—I do not give a positive opinion, 
but I should say that anyone reading this Act 
and the Report of the Committee would say that 
the meaning was that the companies should do 
something which it was not their interest to do, 
that they should be subject to a. penalty if they 
did not do it, and that they should have an 
exemption for that which it was thought they 
must be compelled to do, and which it was not 
their interest todo. You put the penalty upon 
them, and I say that there is: very geod ground 
for arguing that the exemption is correlative 
and coextensive with the penalty. 
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2299. That is not the point; the point is 
whether, when you have approved of it, they 
ought to get the remission ?—I perfectly agree 
with you that if the Board of Trade have ap- 

roved the company are entitled to that remission. 
hat I mean to say is, that I think it is quite 
open to the Government to consider whether the 
approval should be given to the time of starting 
of more than one such train a day. I put the 
running from end to end as a question of law, 
and I put the Sunday train as a question of law, 
but I put the running of more than one such 
train aday asa matter for the discretion of the 
Government. I should like, before leaving the 
question of the exemption, to notice one objection 
that has been made by the companies to the 
recent decision, and no doubt they would make the 
same objection to any further restriction of the ex- 
emption. We have been told by them that they, 
looking to what was done before 1866, had a 
right to expect a continuance of the exemption, 
and they even say that the.shareholders invested 
their money on the strength of it. First of all, 
with regard to that I should say that, with refer- 
ence to the decision, they are in the position of a 
man who takes an estate with a legal charge upon 
it; if it turns out that the legal charge upon it 
is more than he expects, so much the worse for 
him, but that he cannot complain of. 


Chairman. 


2300. Does not. equity sometimes relieve in 
such cases as that?—No, I do not think equity 
would relieve. If aman takes an estate, and 
somebody has a charge upon it, he knows what 
the legal question is, and he takes it subject to 
the legal question. But, of course, that is a legal 
argument. My main argument is that the com- 
panies never looked at the exemption at all. 
They did not look at all at this enormous ex- 
tension of third class-traffic, and they did not 
speculate upon the exemption. The whole thing 
has been a surprise to them. : 


Mr. Samuda. 


2301. We have not heard that argument urged 
by the companies at all. The argument that 
they urged upon us very strongly is this: that 
they invested their money upon the belief that 
they would be kept upona par with other means 
of locomotion ?—Mr. Parkes, in answer to Ques- 
tions 523 and 430, said that the companies had 
in consequence of the non-enforcement of the law 
before 1866 a right to expect the continuance of 
the exemption at its then rate and extent; and 
indeed that the shareholders invested their money 


Chena : on the faith of it. 


2298. The penalty section refers to one such Chairman. 


Wr 


Se rs 


than one cheap train per day ? 


train, and the exemption section refers to more, 
does it not?— The question that I raise is this: 
it being now clear that the companies run a 
great many more cheap trains, not on account of 
this Act, but fer their own interest, is it the 
duty of the Board of Trade under this Act (for 


| -you must remember that we have the power to 


approve the time of starting) to approve of more 
As a matter of 
law I quite agree that they are entitled to 
exemption when the Board of Trade have ap- 
proved of the train; but what I say is, that it is 


in the discretion of the Government to consider 


whether more than one cheap train should be 
_ approved. ean 5 
. 0.91. ry 


2302. They said, did they not, that the Govern- 
ment offices, and Parliament, and everybody, 
were under a mistake, and that they made all 
those arrangements believing the law to be aiffe- 
rent from what it is now determined to be ?— 
Yes; and my answer to that is that the com; 
panies never contemplated all this third-class 
traffic at all, neither did Parliameni nor the 
Government contemplate it. It has all grown 
up as a thing far more profitable than they ever 
expected itto be. It seems to me that there isa 
very clear case against the exemption. Now we 
come to the question of the tax itself. A great 
deal has been said about its origin; as J have 


already stated, I am not going to deny that the 
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Chairman—continued. 


origin was that there were other taxes upon loco- 
motion. This was put on, no doubt, when there 
were taxes upon stage coaches and so forth; but 
I do not think that the origin of it is very 
material, nor do I think that it is necessary to 
enter upon the question now whether you began 
to tax railways for the first time, you would have 
chosen this particular kind of tax. Probably 
nobody would. The real question is what is the 
effect and justice of the tax. It is called a tax 
upon locomotion, and there, I think, we have to 
ask what is the meaning of a tax upon locomo- 
tion. Is it a tax paid by the passengers, or is it 
a tax paid by the companies? 

2303. That does not determine the question of 
whether or not it is a tax upon locomotion; it is 
a tax upon locomotion in the same sense that a 
tax imposed upon stage coaches and other con- 
veyances was a tax upon locomotion, is it not ?— 
I only wanted to get rid of the vagueness of the 
term “ tax upon locomotion.” A tax is paid by 
somebody ; it is not paid by an abstract subject 
like locomotion. If it is a tax upon locomotion 
it is paid either by the people who find the means 
of locomotion, or by the persons who move. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2304. But it is upon locomotion in either case ; 
—Yes, but I want to analyse the word “ locomo- 
tion”. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

2305. Is not your argument very much like 
saying that there is not a tax upon the purse, but 
upon the person who possesses the purse ?—It is tax 
upon somebody, and I want to know upon whom 
it falls. 

Chairman. 

2306. Does not this argument into which you 
are going now apply to any tax; for instance, to 
the tax upon sugar ?—Yes; it is a phrase, and 
for some purposes a very good phrase. A tax 
upon consumption is a very good phrase; but 
after all, one wants to know who it is that pays 
the tax. I do not care about the word locomo- 
tion; call it a tax upon locomotion. 


Mr. Avthur Peel. 


2307. I take it that you are going to show who 
will get the benefit if it is remitted?—That is 
what I want to get at; I ask, Who pays it? 

Chairman. 

2308. The question is, what is the effect of the 
tax upon locomotion ?—It is admitted that where 
there is competition it is paid by the companies, 
and that if it were taken off, the fares would not 
be reduced. 

2309. Whose evidence is that ?—I think that 
it is admitted in several places, but I have a re- 
ference to Mr. Parkes’s evidence. He drew a 
distinction, if | remember rightly, between cases 
out of London where there was no. competition 


and cases in London where there was competi- 


tion; and he distinctly admitted that in London 
where there is competition the tax is paid by the 
companies, and not by the travellers. It is clear 
from the evidence that has been given here that 
the omnibus companies did not reduce their fares 
in consequence of the remission of duty ; but it is 
alleged on behalf of the companies that where 
there is no competition, companies can and do 
throw it on the passenger. Mr. Parkes says that 
the Great Eastern Company have done so in 
respect of their fares beyond suburban limits, by 
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Chairman—continued. 


fixing the amount at what they think the proper 
rate (far below their statutory maximum), say 
2d. a mile, and then adding one-tenth of a 
penny as passenger duty. So Mr. Forbes says 
that his company put the tax on to season ticket 
fares, and that he would add the tax to the work- 
men’s fares. He says that the same thing is true 
of other companies. 
(and a very odd statement it appeared to me 

that the fares from Manchester to Ordsall Lane 
were raised from 1d. to 2d. in the name of pas- 
senger duty, which is a thing which I do not quite 
understand, as it is a great deal more than 5 per 
cent. Now, I believe that all these cases are 
mere artifices to mislead the public. I am not 


speaking in any bad way; | do not wish to 
impute any motive to the railway companies; I * 


think that they are quite right to get rid of this 
tax if they can, and if they try to make the 
travelling public believe they pay it when the 


companies really pay it, I have no right to find 


fault with them, but every right to expose what 
I believe to be a delusion. 1 say that when the 
fares are below the maximum the tax falls upon 
the company, and not upon the passenger; and that 
it is a mere artifice when the companies put down 
a given fare, that fare being below their maximum, 
and then add to it one-tenth, and call it passenger 
duty. 
2310. If the fact is that an addition is imposed, 
who pays it?—I say distinctly that when the 
fare is not at its maximum the company pays it 
and not the passenger. The companies will and 
do fix their fares, duty or no duty, at that amount 
which will bring them the greatest amount of net 
profit ; and will and can no more saddle the duty 
on the public than they could saddle them with a 
rise of 5 per cent. in the price of coals. 

2311. Why should they not saddle them with 
a rise of 10 per cent. in the price of coals, 
supposing that they found that their working 
expenses were increasing ?—Let me put it in this 
way: suppose the duty to be taken off, what 
would the company do? Clearly, if the present 
fare of twopence, plus one-tenth of a penny, is 
such as to bring them the greatest amount of 


profit, they will not deprive themselves of the. 


extra tenth of a penny. 

2312. That is a question of railway policy, is 
it not?—But when the company tell me that they 
charge this upon the public, I am bound to go 
into the question of policy, and their policy is to 
get the greatest amount ‘of profit that they can 
out of the public. 


Mr; Samuda. 


2313. Would not that be the same whether 
they have to pay the duty or not?—Clearly ; 
they cannot put it upon the public. It clearly 
comes out of the railway company’s pockets. I[ 
will presently come to one exceptional case in 
which it does fall upon the public. The Great 
Eastern have charged 2 d. a mile, and they have 
put on an extra tenth of a penny, which they call 


duty. Is that 2 d.+1-10th, or is it not the amount | 


which brings them the greatest amount of net 
profit? Take off the duty, and why should they 
take off the tenth ? They will absorb it, and no 
longer talk of itas being duty. But if twopence, 
plus the tenth, gives them the greatest amount of 
profit they will go on charging that fare. If 
wages rise they may increase their fares, and 
may find it most profitable to do so; but it does 
not at all follow that they will, or that they can. 
2314. But 


‘ 
| 


Mr. Rickman, I see, says 
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2314. But surely the imposition of this tax 
upon them is an inducement to them, if possible, 
to get it in one shape or another out of the 
public? —Any increase of any sort in their 
expenses has, of course, some tendency to raise 
the price of the article to the public. 

2315. Does not this tax increase their expenses? 
4_It increases their outgoings. 

2316. That is their expenses ?—That is their 
' expenses. 

2317. If your statement be correct, it seems to 
me to be a logical inference that this tax does 
fall upon the passengers ?—Not at all. 

2318. I understood you to say that anything 
that increased the working expenses does, pro 
tanto, affect the passenger ?— Not pro tunto, 
there is the mistake. If you doubled the work- 
ing expenses of a company to-morrow, it does not 
at all follow that all the fares would be doubled; 
that depends upon a great many other things. 

2319. That would be in proportion; but sup- 
posing that the working expenses were doubled, 
it might be necessary, in order to recoup them- 
selves, that the company should have some 
trifling addition to the fares, just such an addi- 
tion as would not deter passengers from using 
their railway. That would not be pro tanto, but 
would not that inevitably fall upon the passenger? 
—I think not. 

2320. Upon whom would it fall?—The business 
of a railway company is to fix their fares at pre- 
cisely that amount which will bring them, on the 
whole, the greatest amount of net profit. 

2321. Let me put this illustration: Some dis- 
turbing cause, such as an increase in the price of 
coals, or in the price of labour, or anything you 
please, induces the South Eastern Company, or 

the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, to 
raise their fare in order that they may recoup 
themselves for that additional cost; the fare from 
London to Dover was, prior to the increased ex- 
pense, 1/., and the directors increase that to a 
guinea, does not that extra shilling come out of 
the passenger’s pocket?—There will be a question 
for the company to consider. 

2322. Will you be good enough to answer the 
question, yes, or no, and then to give your ex- 
plapation, if you wish to do so?—-I decline to be 
put to, yes, or no; it is the greatest fallacy in the 
world. 

2323. If you, in giving your evidence here, 
express certain views, if I put a fair illustration 
to you, I am justified in asking for an answer; 
if the illustration is not fair, that is another 
matter, but my question is a question which 
admits of a yes, or no, and I cannot understand 
why, if your proposition is a correct one, you 
decline to answer it in that form?—The question 
there for the South Eastern Company would be 
whether they would get a greater amount of 
profit by raising the fare or not. 

2324. That would not affect the individual 
passenger; I am talking of the individual 
| passenger.?—No doubt if the individual passenger 
| has paid 20s., and now pays 21s., he pays 1s, 
| more than he did; but the company would never 
put on that extra 1s. ; 


Mr. Samuda. 


_ 2325. The Chairman is putting a case before 
you, as it appears to me, so as to prove that the 
passenger has to 
are seeking to look back into what. result takes 

0.91. 
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ay this extra money, and you 
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place to the company by reason of his having paid 
this money. If you could satisfy yourself that 
the company has not got anything extra, you 
would think that that is an answer to the 
Chairman’s question. I do not think that it is; 
they are two totally different things that you are 
mixing up together?— Undoubtedly the pas- 
senger will pay 1s. more than he did before; but 
that is not the question. 


Chairman. 

2326. If that increase arises from the duty, 
would not the same result follow as regards the 
effect upon the passenger?—Clearly the effect 
would be the same whatever the character of 
the outgoing, and I put the payment of the 
duty upon precisely the same footing as the pay- 
ment of any other outgoing. But what I want 
to get at is, what the company would have to 
consider when they were put to the extra ex- 


pense. 


2327. That is a traffic manager’s question, is 
it not ?—Quite so; and I say that they would 
neither put on the duty in consequence of an 
extra expense, nor take off the duty in case that 
expense was saved to them, unless it was quite 
clear that on the whole they would profit by it. 
I think that there is one case in which it clearly 
would be paid by the passenger entirely, and I 
will put that case. It is the case where the 
company are at their maximum rate, and where 
they haye a right to charge the duty in addition 
to the maximum rate. In that case the taking 
off the duty would at once reduce the fare to the 
passenger. Take the case of the London and 
North Western Company; they have a number of 
fares at the maximum of 1 d. a mile; there (very 
foolishly, I think) Parliament has viven them 
the duty in addition to the fare. If you do away 
with the duty, and it still continues their interest 
to charge as much as 1d. a mile, then I think 
that the passenger will be relieved to the extent 
of the duty; but where they are below their 
maximum, I do not think that that will be the 
case, and they will, duty or no duty, charge just 
that amount which will produce to them the 
greatest amount of net profit. 

2328. In point of fact, the companies, in your 
belief, would disregard the duty altogether ?— 
Quite so. 

Mr. Samuda. 
2329. I understand you to put this case: that 


Parliament has granted to the London and North . 


Western Company a monopoly not only of the 2d. 
a mile, but of something more, viz., of as much as 
there is duty additional; and that they availed 
themselves to the fullest extent of their power of 
charging under the Act; and that if you take off 
the passenger duty they will be compelled, by 
reason of the abstraction of the passenger duty, 
to reduce their fares?— Quite so; there the pas- 
senger gets the whole benefit of it. 

2330. But would not the passenger get equally 
the same benefit out of it if he was on a line 
where they were only charging 1d. when they 
had the power to charge 2 d. ?— No, I think not. 
Take the case which 1 have put, of the Great 
Eastern Company, who are notoriously under 
their maximum fares. Mr. Parkes tells you that 
they are now charging twopence and one- 
tenth. Supposing that you take off the duty, 
then I say that if they can get the maximum net 
profit by charging a penny and a tenth, they 
will not take off the tenth because you take 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 
off the duty. If a penny, plus one-tenth, is 


that fare at which they can get the maximum net 
profit out of their traffic, they will not take off 


the tenth because you take off the duty; there- 


fore you will not give that to the passenger; 
that is paid by the company. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


2331. At least you think that they will not?— 
Of course this is my argument.» I think it a very 
natural thing that the companies should state that 
they must charge this as duty, because it leads 
the public to suppose that if you took off the 
duty the passenger would get the benefit of it; 
but, regarding it by the strict light of politico- 
economical rules, I am quite clear that it will not 
be so. 

2332. But it is only a presumption of your own 
that the Great Eastern Company will not take 
off the duty ?—I take it that it is both the interest 
and the duty of the companies to get the largest 
possible amount of net profit out of their traffic ; 
T do not blame them for it; I think that they are 
perfectly right. 

2333. Supposing that it were their policy to 
reduce their fares still further, and that in that 
way they secured a greater amount of profit, 
would they still be retaining what you would call 
a passenger duty ?—I say that your taking off 
the passenger duty does not make the difference. 

2334. Does that follow as a matter of absolute 
certainty ?—I think so; supposing them to act, 
as I presume they will act, that is to say, in the 
way that is most for their own interests. 

2335. You said, did you not, that it might be 
for their own interest to reduce the fares still 
more ?—It may be, and very likely it is so. 

2336. Then your contention is not valid, 
because the passenger duty remitted to them has 
also disappeared in the general lowering of the 
fares ?—Yes; but they lower the fare because it 
is their interest to lower it, and not because you 
have taken off the passenger duty. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2337. You admit that there are certain rail- 
ways that have a statutory right to add the duty 
to their maximum fares ?— Yes. 

2338. That right was given to them by Parlia- 
ment; does it not apparently go to show that 
Parliament, in giving that right, considered the 
duty to be a thing which they might legitimately 
throw upon their customers ?—Parliament has 
done that in a number of Private Acts of Parlia- 
ment which I have heard constantly found fault 
with as being inconsistent with the spirit of the 
general Act; that is with the general law of the 
land. 

2339. Still they were Acts of Parliament 
passed by the Parliament of Great Britain, I 
believe ?—No doubt; every private Act is passed 
by Parliament, though really only framed by a 
small Committee; but I do not think that it is 
necessary to enter upon that question. It is per- 
fectly clear that the companies are quite right, 
whenever the law allows them, to throw the duty 
upon the passenger. 

2340. But this was a statutory provision dis- 
tinctly stating that this particular charge was 
considered as extra to the charges for which their 
ordinary taxing powers were given, and that it 
might be added to those taxing powers ?—No 
doubt. . 

2341. I think that you stated (perfectly fairly) 
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at present, ifthe duty was taken off, they would 
have no interest to reduce their fares below what 
they are just now ?—Certainly. 

2342. Of course that is an opinion, and I am 


merely putting a hypothetical case. Asa general 


rule I think that most people are agreed, and you 
probably will concur in it, that a reduction in 
fares results in an increase of traffic ?—That 


seems to have been the experience of railway © 


companies. 

2343. Do you not think that it is possible that 
the duty being a charge upon the passengers 
going by a particular train, if the duty was 
removed and this charge was removed also, it 
might be worth the while of the companies to 
reduce their rates, even though they were not up 
to their maximum; because, having less to pay, 
they might be able to afford to give lower rates 
and get the advantage?—To whatever extent 
that may be the case, there might be that result : 
but my belief is that the result would be infi- 
nitesimally small in this case. 

2344. Even in a case where the maximum was 
not attained, might there not be reasons which 
might induce the companies to give relief?—I do 
not deny that every additional outgoing may in 
some way hamper a company and induce it to 
make larger charges in the same way that every 
reduction may induce it to reduce its charges; 
but I think that the proportionate effect of this 
reduction would be infinitesimally small. 


Mr. ‘vise Peel. 


2345. I wish to put to you a case where a 
company are charging their maximum, and are 
also charging the duty, thatis to say, themaximum, 
plus a twentieth; you say that in those cases 
the passenger would be relieved if the duty is 
remitted ; what is to prevent the company putting 
the twentieth in their own pockets, keeping their 
maximum fares, but giving slightly less accom- 
modation to the public, which would come to the 
same thing?—That might be the result, sup- 
posing that to be the interest of the company. 
The question upon whom this tax falls is really 
one of the most important questions of all, and 


for the purpose of illustrating it, I would refer 


to Mr. Lowe’s proposal to charge 1 per cent. 
upon the gross receipts of the companies, with- 
out exemptions, in lieu of 5 per cent. upon 
the passenger traffic, with exemptions. For the 
purpose of showing what the effect of that would 
be upon the different companies, I should point 
out, in the first place, that if this is a tax upon 
the companies, the persous whom it affects are not 
all those who hold stock in the companies; it 
does not affect the preference shareholders or the 
debenture holders; it only affects the ordinary 
shareholders, and therefore it affects a compara- 
tively small number of persons, and it affects 
them in a more intense way, of course, than if it 
was spread over the whole railway capital. A 
large part of the railway capital, ranging from 


one-half to two-thirds, is held by debenture 


and preference shareholders, who will gain and 
lose nothing by the change. It is solely the 
holders of the remaining third, the real con- 
ductors and owners of the enterprise, who are 
concerned. And this is not all. In some 
cases the ordinary capital is divided, and it would 
only be the deferred portion of it that would 


‘benefit or lose by a change of this kind. Accord- 


ingly the changes in the ordinary dividends are 
in 


' 


that where they are below their maximum rates — 
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in fact material. The following calculation was 
given in some of the papers (in “ ‘The Times,” 
1 believe) as the result of Mr. Lowe’s pro- 
posals upon the incomes of the ordinary 
shareholders in the different companies, that 
is to say, a change from 5 per cent. upon the 
passenger receipts to 1 per.cent. upon the gross 
receipts. It would cause to the Great Northern 


_ ordinary shareholders an increase of 1s. 6d. per 


cent. per annum; to the Great Northern A 
deferred an increase of 3s. per cent. per annum; 
to the Brighton ordinary an increase of 5s. 3d. 
per cent. per annum; to the South Eastern 
ordinary an increase of 5s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum; to the South Eastern A deferred an 
increase of 1]s. per cent. per annum; to the 
Metropolitan ordinary an increase of 4s. 3d. per 
cent. per annum; to the Great Eastern ordinary 
an increase of 2s. 2d. per cent. per annum; to 
the Great Western ordinary an increase of 2s. 9d. 
per cent. per annum ; to the London and North 
Western ordinary an increase of 1s. 2d. per cent. 


per annum; to the Caledonian ordinary it would” 


cause a decrease of 2s. 7d. per cent. per annum ; 
to the Sheffield ordinary a decrease of 2s. 1d. 
per cent. per annum; to the Midland ordinary 
a decrease of 7d. per cent. per annum; to 
the North Eastern ordinary a decrease of 1s. 5d. 
per cent. per annum. ‘The increase in most 
cases is about }4 per cent.; a very important 
rise, and in one instance, South ‘Hastern A, 
it is 4 per cent., which would be a very 
considerable gift to every holder of 1002. of 


stock. I have here figures which show that 


there was an actual increase in some cases and 
a decrease in others, in consequence of Mr. 


- Lowe’s Budget, in the price of those stocks. 


The following is a comparison of the last quota- 
tions before the Budget, with the latest quotation 
on the Thursday following :— 


hoe Es fa 
Great Northern, Ordinary - - | 118} | 121 pp 
“Ditto A., Deferred - - -| 125 | 128 3 
Brighton, Ordimary- = = - 455 | 463. 1 
South Eastern, Ordinary- - -| 76] 785 2 
Ditto A., Deferred - - -| 483| 47 3} 
Metropolitan, Ordinary - - -| 78 78% | & 
Great Eastern, ditto = ¥ ee | 89% | 405 — Fa 
Gent Wate Gt, 08) 703 3 
London and North Western - - | 1253 | 1282 23 
Sheffield - - - - - | 523 | 522 | Nil. 
Midland - - - - - | 1253) 1263 13 
_ North Eastern * = = =| 185 | 1854 3 
: si. on _ |Decrease. 
Raleropiagy =e = = nt 79 753 34 
0.91. : 
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These changes do not follow exactly the calcula- 
tion above given, because other causes of change 
supervened, but they followed it sufficiently 
nearly to show that the change which Mr. Lowe 
proposed had had a very serious effect upon the 
price of railway stocks. All this tends to show 
that a change in railway passenger duty falls 
upon the ordinary shareholders of the company 
and not upon the passenger. 

2346. Do you attach much value to the fluctua- 
tions upon the Stock Exchange in these matters? 
—Yes, Ido; I am told that if there were a pro- 
posal 1o take off the passenger duty made in Par- 
liament this evening it would be all calculated 
and appear in the prices in the list of shares by 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Mr. Samuda. 

2347. The greatest possible fallacy underlies 
the whole of what you have been stating. Is it 
not a question of whether the shareholders in the 
railway are the entire capitalists who have made 
the railway, or whether for their own convenience 
they have taken in a number of outsiders who 
shall have a fixed amount, instead of a varying 
amount, depending upon the prosperity of the 
railway ?—I beg, with all deference, to say that 
I think it is very material, as showing that a 
change in the railway passenger duty affects the 
prices of ordinary railway shares and stocks. 


Chairman. 

2348. The public view it in that light, but I 
presume that you do not carry it any further 
than that ?—That is the light in which it is viewed 
by the very acute buyers and sellers of ordinary 
shares. 

Mr. Samuda. 

2349. The question which we have to deal 
with is between the public on the one hand and 
the capital invested in railways on the other, 
apart from the question of how they cut up their 
capital among themselves?—That is a question 
by the side. What I am desirous to show is, that 
the taking off or putting on of the duty on rail- 
ways affects the holders of ordinary stock in rail- 
ways. 

2350. But it could be shown, could it not, that 
those railways which have all goods traffic would 
be enormous losers by the taking off of the rail- 
way passenger duty, while those who have a very 
large passenger traffic, like the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Company, would be gainers ?— 
The question which we were discussing was, 
whether this duty falls upon the travelling public 
or upon the railways, and my object was to show 
that it falls upon the holders of ordinary railway 
shares. 

Chairman. 

2351. As part of your evidence, you instance 
the fluctuations on the Stock Exchange which 
would result if this duty were taken off?—Yes; 
and the fluctuations which did take place when 
there was a proposal to change it. For the pur- 
pose of further illustration, I will put in a 
statement of the amount of the passenger duty 
paid by each railway, and the proportion which 
that bears to the dividends paid upon the ordinary 
stock of that railway. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2352. The figures which you have been read- 
ing exclude entirely debenture and preference 
shareholders, do they not ?—They do. 

X 2353. Is 
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2353. Is it not a fact, that several railways pay 
no dividend at all to the ordinary shareholders, 
and that the returns affect only the preference 
shareholders and debenture holders of those rail- 
ways?—No doubt; and of course in that case the 
holders of ordinary shares will not be affected 
until preference shares are paid. 


Chairman. 


2954. Some preference shareholders do not 
get their preference dividends paid, I believe? 
—Quite so. Then assuming that the taxes 
falls on the companies, is it unjust to them? 
As to this, first of all, I must say that I 
adhere ito the opinion of the Joint Com- 
mmittee of 1872, and to what has been stated 
before this Committee by some of the wit- 
nesses; that to a very great extent railway 
companies have a monopoly ; that they have it by 
virtue of the possession of the land, and of their 
powers, and that, therefore, they are not to be 
regarded simply as ordinary traders. That is 
gone into so very fully in the Report of the 
Amalgamation Committee that it is quite unne- 
cessary to go into it further. Then, I am inclined 
to think that even if there were not a monopoly, 
the fact that the railway companies have invested 
their money subject to this tax, affords a great 
argument for not taking it off without very full 
consideration. It is not like the case of an ordi- 
nary trader who can set up a shop anywhere and 
at any time. In this case large investments have 
been made subject to this tax, and it therefore has 
a character of permanence; and the more there is 
a character of permanence in a tax the less unjust 
it is, 

2355. Do you agree with the railway traffic 
managers who say that this tax hampers them in 
giving facilities to the public, and in the arrange- 
ment of their traffic ?—I think that the exemp- 
tion does operate to hamper the companies in 
giving facilities, but I doubt if the tax does 
so. As regards hampering them, no doubt, 
as has been put to me before, any charge what- 
ever, of any kind, upon any undertaking has 
some effect in hampering the undertaking ; but I 
do not think that this tax has that effect more 
than any other charge. With regard to the 
Metropolitan Railways, I venture to doubt 
whether the competition of omnibuses - and 
steamers is quite as formidable as they represent 
it to be: 1 am inclined to think that in a great 
measure the omnibuses serve as feeders to the 
railways, rather than as competing with them. 
In London, the great lines of omnibuses are those 
which run north and south transversely to the 
railways. No doubt the lines which run along 
the river are exposed to competition by the 
steamers on the river, but that competition they 
had clearly in view when the railways were made, 
and the steamers were never subject to any tax 
at all. 

2356. Do you mean to suggest that the com- 
petition is not so extensive as Mr. Fenton and 
Mr. Forbes think it is, or that there is none at 
all ?—I will not say that there is none atall, but 
I think it is by no means to the extent which 
they stated; I do not think that there is any 
real competition by omnibuses from end to end 
of the metropolitan lines, or between Charing 
Cross and Cannon-street, or between Paddington 
and the City. A great deal of their traffic, too, 
arises from their taking up and setting down at 
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any place on the route, and in this there is no 
competition. . 

2357. Have you any special knowledge or 
facts to lead you to that conclusion, beyond that 
which each of us has ?—I think not except this: 
that we know very well by the complaints to the 
Board of Trade, and, as every Member of this 
Committee knows also very well, that at certain 
times there are tremendous crushes on those 
railways. For instance, ona Sunday afternoon 
you can hardly get a place on the Metropolitan 
railways; and my belief is that their business is 
far more limited by the impossibility of dealing 
with so much traffic as there is for them than by 
any competition by the omnibuses. The fact is, 
that at particular times there is more traffic than 
anybody can do. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


2358. When you say that the omnibuses act as 
feeders to the railways, do you mean that the 
omnibuses stop so as to put down passengers at 
points where the railway stations are ?—Yes.. 

2359. Is not the converse equally true, that 
the railways deposit passengers by which the 
omnibuses benefit, and the steamers the same ?— 
Yes. 

2360. Therefore it would not be fair, would it, 
to apply the argument against one means of 
locomotion only ?—No ; I only use it to show that 
omnibus traffic is not all competitive. 

_ Mr. Samuda. 

2361. Would it not be fair to say that in ~ 
neither case are they competitors, but that in 
both cases they are assistants to one another ?— 
I should say that in both cases they assist one 
another, and to some extent they are also 
competitors ; but I doubt very much whether 
where a railway runs from end to end of a 
place the omnibuses can compete with it. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2362. Do not the omnibuses limit the fares of 
the railways ?—I very much doubt it. 
2363. Is it not the case that railways are _ 


‘unable to charge a higher rate than the omni- 


buses do, although their statutory powers would | 
allow them to do so?—I very much doubt whe- 
ther it is the omnibus fare that limits the railway 
fare. It is difficult to tell that without diving 
into the minds of the railway managers. 


Chairman. 


2364. Have you compared the rates where 
there are omnibuses competing with the rates 
where there are not omnibuses competing ?—It 
is very difficult to get a case that will give you 
a clean example. 

2365. What is the next point which you wish 
to lay before the Committee ?— One other point 
which has been very much pressed is, that as the 
tax has been taken off the omnibuses it should 
be taken off the railways. The legitimate con- 
clusion would be that you should put it upon the 
omnibuses again; and I would ask whether to do 
to do so would do any good to the railways. 

2366. It would do good to the revenue, would 
it not ?—No doubt; but the point from which I 
am looking at it is how far, taking the tax off the 
omnibuses, which is made such a very great point, 
has injured the railways. 

2367. That is not the main point which arises. 

The 
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The question was, whether the tax having been 
taken off the omnibuses and other means of 
locomotion it was not an injustice to continue it 
on the railways ?—Then J ask what is the injus- 
tice? Of course it is desirable to have taxation 
as similar as possible, but if the taking the tax 
off the omnibuses did not injure the railways, I 
‘do not see that that adds to the injustice. 

2368. But if the continuance of that tax, to use 
@ sporting expression, handicaps the railways 
against other means of locomotion, then is it not 
an injustice ?—No doubt, if it impedes them from 
giving facilities to the public, and gaining the 
profit which they would gain if there were no 
such tax; and I have given reasons for thinking 
that it does not. My conclusion upon the whole 
is, that there is no injustice in the tax; that 
there is great, I will not say iniustice, but 
inequality and great inconvenience in the exemp- 
tion ; thatthe exemption and the law upon which 
the exemption was founded are no longer neces- 
sary; and that the logical conclusion would be 
to repeal the obligation to run cheap trains, 
to repeal the penalty for not running them, and 
to repeal the exemption from duty, and maintain 
the tax. I do not say that that is what I recom- 
mend; but I say, that that is the logical conclu- 
sion from the arguments which [ have used. 

2369. From your point of view it is, of course, 
the logical conclusion; but what is your own 
view, as a practical question ?— Various schemes 
have been proposed, some of which have been 
founded upon the notion that you must take 
things as they are, and tax the companies according 


to the same amount as they are taxed at now, | 


but altering the incidence of the taxation so as 
to get rid of these difficulties. 

2370. Does Mr. Lowe’s plan meet with your 
opinion ?—His plan was twofold. His first pro- 
posal was to take 1 per cent. upon the gross re- 
ceeipts from all sources, without exemption, and the 
other plan was to take 3 per cent. upon the gross 
passenger receipts without exemption. I have had 
a Table prepared, which shows these different 
things : what the duty was, which was actually paid 
in 1875 ; what the duty would have been in 1875 if 
it had been charged at 5 per cent. upon the gross 
passenger receipts without exemption; what the 
duty would have been in 1875 if it had been 
charged at 3 per cent. upon the gross passenger 
receipts without exemption (that was one of Mr. 
Lowe’s proposals); what the duty would have 
been in 1875 if it had been charged at 1 per 
cent. upon the gross receipts from all sources 
(that is Mr. Lowe’s other proposal); what the 
duty would have been in 1875 if it had been 
charged at 2 per cent. upon the net receipts 


__. from all sources after deducting working expenses 


(that means goods as well as passengers); what 
the duty would have. been in 1875 if it had been 
‘charged at 5 percent. upon the receipts from first 
and second class passengers and season ticket 
holders, which has been another proposal ; the pro- 
posal has been to exempt all fares under 1d. per 
mile, but as I cannot get that, as we have noreturns 
giving that, I got as near to it as possible by taking 


out the third-class passengers. And then, for the. 


purpose of comparing the amount of duty before 
the recent decisions with the amount of duty 
_ paid in 1875, I have added another column, show- 

_ ing the amount returned to the Board of. Trade 

as having been paid for duty in 1873. It will be 

. ener that for some of the companies we have 
91. nai 
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not received returns for 1875, but have inserted 
the figures for 1874. For the same reason the 
ageregate is for 1874, and not for 1875. (The 
Paper was delivered in.) 

2371. Which is the proposal, if any, which you 
are in favour of ?—I think that the only one 
which is worth considering is the charge of 3 per 
cent. upon the gross passenger receipts, without 
exemption. Mr. Lowe’s proposal of a charge of 
1 per cent. upon the gross receipts from all 
sources hits the mineral lines so very hard, and 
relieves the passenger lines to such an immense 
extent that it is a perfect change, and quite out 
of the question. 

2372. Has your attention been drawn to the 
suggestion made by a gentleman from the.Inland 
Revenue with regard to the total exemption of all 
fares, of all classes charged under a penny a 
mile ?—I can see no sort of reason for it at all; I 
can see no reason why we are now to favour by 
exemption from taxation that class of traffic which 
the companies find most profitable, or if not most 
profitable, most capable of development, nor why 
we should favour the travelling of one class of 
society more than another; it seems to me unjust 
in principle. 

2373. You would not make any apparent 
exemption in favour of third-class passengers ?— 
No, I see no reason for doing so at all; there 
might have been a reason for doing so when it 
was supposed that the companies, having a mono- 
poly, would not give facilities to that class of 
traffic, but when it is proved that this particular 
description of traffic is the most rapidly developing 
of all, I can see no reason why it should be exempt 
from taxation. 

2374. Would you do away with all obligations 
upon the companies to supply trains at any 
particular rate, or any particular speed ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

2375. What would be the result with regard 
to the working classes now who live out of town 
and have to come in to their work ?—That par- 
ticular question I have not been considering, 
because those trains rest upon rather a special 
footing. 

2376. Would you continue the obligation ?—I 
think that it is unnecessary, because I see that all 
the companies give more facilities than the Act of 
Parliament requires them to give. 

2377. Do you think it would be safe to leave 
those classes in the hands of the railway compa- 
nies ?—I should be content to do so. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2378. There would, of course, be no hardship 
upon the railways in enforcing that obligation, if, 
as you say, it is profitable to them/to give that 
accommodation ?—No; but you have no right to 
put an obligation upon the companies without 
giving them some corresponding benefit. 


Chairman. 


2379. They would oblige themselves then, in 
point of fact, or rather the obligation would grow 
out of their own interest ?—Quite so. ‘The effect: 
of the proposal for exempting traffic at a penny 
a mile and under would be a very considerable 
reduction of the income. Our returns are not: 
complete, but, taking 1874, the aggregate duty 
paid was 619,0002, and the duty which would 
have been paid if third class traffic had been 
exempt would have been 452,000 /. 

2380. It would have been one-third less ?— 

x 2 Yess 


Mr. Farrer. » 
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Yes; then the aggregate duty, if it had been 
charged at 3 per cent. upon the gross passenger 
receipts, without exemption, in 1874, would have 
been 624,000 7., in the aggregate, the same as 
is received now under the 5 per cent. with the 
exemption; but when you come to the individual 
companies there is very great difference. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2381. In making up that Table you assume the 
whole third-class traffic to be under a penny a 
mile ?—Yes. 

2382. There is no distinction between those 
under and those over ?—No; nor are we able to 
put into it cases in which traffic, not third class, 
is carried at and under one penny a mile. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2383. I think we gather, as the upshot of the 
whole of your evidence, that you are, first of all, 
of opinion that this railway duty ought to be 
maintained ?—I am of opinion that there is no 
reason why the payers of the income tax or other 
taxpayers should make a present of this duty to 
the shareholders of the companies. I think that 
it ought to be maintained in the present state of 
finances. 

2384. But you think that, owing to the diff- 
culties which arise out of collecting it, and ascer- 
taining that you are collecting it correctly, it 
ought not to be maintained and collected in its 
present form ?—I am of opinion that the exemp- 
tion is full of difficulties. 

2385. That answers my question in the affirm- 
ative ; you are of opinion that it ought not to be 
collected in the present form, and that there is a 
better form to collect it in ?—Quite so. 

2386. Of all the different forms which you 
have considered, you think that 3 per cent. upon 
the whole of the passenger traffic, without any 
exemptions, would be the best form of collecting 
it ?—Quite so; but in giving in that return I 
wish to point out that there considerable diffi- 
culties about that, because it will make consider- 
able changes in the amounts now paid by 
the different companies; and if you adopt 
the argument that the companies *are sub- 
ject to this taxation and maintain it upon that 
ground, it is very difficult to argue that you have 
a right to change the incidence of the taxation as 
between the different companies. Therefore I 
think that whatever is done ought to be done, if 
possible, with the consent of the companies 
themselves. It is a very difficult thing to main- 
tain this tax, and at the same time to say, “ We 
will take a certain amount of it, we will say, off 
the North London Company, the Metropolitan 
Company, or the South Western Company, and 
put it on to the North British Company,” or 
whatever it may be. 

2387. What I must ask you to confine yourself 
to is this: Apart from the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of any of these railways, what, 
in your view, would be the fairest and best public 
way of dealing with this matter, which must be 
dealt with, as I think you will see, independently 
of whatever the railway companies may approve 
or disapprove ?—I think that the plan of 3 per 
cent. upon the gross passenger traffic is that 
which is open to least objection. 

2388. And you think that it would be con- 
siderably better than that which exists at the 
present time ?—A great deal better. 
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2389. The difficulty that I understand exists 
in your mind now in giving effect to the Act, is 
this: That railways have grown to such an 
extreme length that if the Act of Parliament 
were complied with, and every station were 
stopped at between London and Carlisle, for 
instance, the train would be perfectly useless. 
If, therefore, the limitation were inserted in the 
Act, that whenever you had reached 150 miles it 
might be considered to be an entire railway, 
would you not get over the whole difficulty, as 
regards these enormous distances, of stopping at 
every station ?—I am not sure that I understand 
the proposal; but if it is that a town shall run 


from end to end, when the distance is less than - 


120 miles, I am afraid that that would make 
a very great difference against the railways as 
compared with the present system. 


2390. Would it not be in their favour P—I 
think not; take, for instance, a train from London 
to Watford; which is now exempted. 

2391. You tell us that you know that you are 
doing that which is illegal in that case? —I 
think so. 

2392. I understand that you are looking at it 
from the point of view that you could not approve 
of the train that did not stop between London 
and Watford ?-—I do not quite understand. 


2393. ‘Might I put it in this way; that 
whilst 150 miles were then taken to be the 
extreme limit, the Board of Trade should have 
a dispensing power to tonsider what, distances 
were conyenient within that distance ?—I should 
very much prefer not having any such dispensing 
power in the Board of Trade. 

2394. You would leave it entirely to fresh 
legislation ?—I think so. Now that the only 
question is one of revenue, and not one of conve- 
nience to.the cheap train traveller, I think that 
it would be very much better that the whole 
administration of the law should rest with one 
department, the taxing department, and not 
between the two as it does at present. 


2395. Supposing that it were deemed advisable 
to prevent this tax from growing in amount, do you 


‘see any objection that would arise from arriving 


at a commutation of that tax by ascertaining the 
amount produced at any given period (say the 
last five years, or in the last year), and then 
collecting the tax at the rate of 3 per cent. upon 
all receipts from each railway until it reached 
that amount, and no further ?—I understand that 
to mean that no railway should pay more than it 
did in 1875. 


2396. We may naturally expect the traffic to 
go on increasing enormously, may we not ?— 
Yes. 

2397. But supposing that it were deemed 
advisable that this tax should not go on increas- 
ing, but that with a view of preserving it to the 
Exchequer it should be kept at its present 
amount or not beyond it, do you see any 
objection to commuting the tax so as to get the 
proportionate sums in the way which I have 
suggested to you?—It would be a question for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether he 
would consent to give up what would undoubtedly 
be the increase of this tax if it goes on. 

2398. It has been suggested that that would 
be open to this objection, that it would be in the 
character of a quit-rent, and would have the 
character of permanence about it?—No doubt. 


That 
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That would be both against the railways and for 
them; but I have stated that its permanence is 
one of the reasons for maintaining it. The 
companies haye taken their undertakings subject 
to this charge, and theretore it can hardly be 
argued that permanence is objectionable. 

2399. Do you see that there would be any 


Mr. Ropert Stantey MANSEL, 


Chairman. 


2400. WiLL you proceed with the statement 
which you desire to make to the Committee ?— 
With your permission I will put in copies of the 
judgments first in the Court of Exchequer, and 
then subsequently in the House of Lords (the 
same were delivered in). There was one return 
which I omitted also to put in. I gave you 
approximately the amount paid by the company as 
duty before the decision and subsequently. ‘The 
exact amounts are the year before the decision, 
6,173/., and after the decision 11,2617. I think 
I gave it as 6,000/. and 11,000/. 

2401. I believe you wish to say something 
about the Act of Parliament which deals with 
the fractional portions of a mile?—The Act of 
Parliament which we know as the Farthings 
Act, operates very hardly indeed upon _ the 
metropolitan companies, where the fares are 
extremely low, as you invariably lose the benefit 
of the fraction; and dealing, as we do, with such 

-a very large number of passengers, it follows 
that what is an infinitesimal relief to the pas- 
sengers themselves, amounts. to a very large loss 
as regards the companies. For instance, taking 
the total number of passengers we carried as 
24,000,000, even a farthing a-head would amount 
to no less than 25,000/.a year. That will give 
you an idea of the value of a very small sum per 
head. Butit so happens that it is very rarely 
indeed that the mileage works out exactly toa 
station ; a station will always be either a little 
over or a little under the exact mile; it follows 
that wherever it is over we can get nothing more 
up to the halfpenny, and wherever it is under we 
lose; so that it is a loss in every case to the 
company, aud that operates most prejudicially 


| to the company, particularly bearing in mind 


that we are opposing the omnibuses and the 
tramways, who are entirely unfettered as to their 
charges. . 

2402. Are you of opinion that the railway 
rates and the omnibus rates, and the tramway 


H rates, are regulated by the competition between 


those several systems?—To a very great extent 
they must be; but one element in which the 
omnibuses have a very great advantage as com- 
pared with the railways, is this: supposing com- 
petition to exist between the omnibus and the 


railway between two terminal points, one, say, 


_ being the city, and the other some other point 
_ where the two systems come in contact, the om- 
-nibus company are free to charge whatever they 

| think fit, to all intermediate points; so that, if 

| they like, they can charge the same fare for a 


| single mile as they do for the entire distance ; 


but the railway company is first tied down by the 


e Act of Parliament, which regulates the fares, 


| and, secondly, in order to claim any exemption 
| at all, you,can only charge 1d. per mile for 
every mile 4 person travels. So that, whilst the 
omnibuses may charge, if they like, 3d. or 
0.91. 
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practical difficulty in so collecting the tax, apart 
from the question of its permanence or otherwise ? 
—It would be a simplification, no doubt; and it 
would, of course, get rid of all those difficulties 
that I have pointed out in the exemptions. But 
I should like to consider the proposal further 
before giving an opinion on it. 


re-called ; and further Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


4 d. for carrying two miles, the railway company 
cannot in any way recoup themselves by the 
shorter distances. 

2403. They can make the intermediate dis- 
tances supply any loss that there is upon the 
longer run?—Just so, and you see what an 
immense advantage that gives them in competi- 
tion. 

2404. Did you hear Mr. Farrer say that h 
did not think that there was competition in the 
proper sense between the omnibuses and the 
railways ?-—I heard Mr. Farrer say many things 
that surprised me a great deal, and that was one 
of them. 

2405. Some points arose with regard to the 
trains being run six days in the week, will you 
explain what that point was?—When the case 
was being tried in the Court of Exchequer that 
point was mentioned, but it was not actually in- 
sisted upon before the Court. There is an Act 
of Parliament by which no exemption from duty 
can be claimed in respect of trains which do not 
run six days in the week. It so happens that 
with the metropolitan companies, inasmuch as all 
the places of business close earlier on the Satur- 
day than they do on the other days, the trains 
which would run ordinarily, say between five or 
six o'clock in the evening, are obliged to run at 
from two to three o’clock. That was a point of 
which the Board of Inland Revenue at once 
took hold, saying, these trains do not run six 
days in the week,they run five days in the week, 
at one hour, but on the sixth day the time is 
altered, and therefore they are no longer the same 
trains. 

2406. If you were obliged to comply with the 
conditions to gain the exemption, that would pre- 
vent the third-class passengers from using the 
train which is most convenient for them?— 
Exactly ; and it would throw an immense amount 
of inconvenience in the way of the passengers 
merely to enable the company to comply with 
the terms of the Act of Parliament as it is in- 
terpreted. 

2407. How does the law operate with regard 
to season tickets ?—F or season tickets we got no 
exemption at all. 

2408. Do you give third-class season tickets ? 
—In the case of the North London we do not. 
They do so in the case of some of the companies, 
but in the case of the North London, as I have 
already explained, we had only two classes of 
fare for a long time, and the second-class season 
tickets are issued on a basis of considerably less 
than a penny per mile. But we have never been 
allowed exemption in respect of any class of 
season tickets, whatever the rate was. There 
was one point that struck me in the judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer. I think you will find 
that the point was raised there about workmen’s 
tickets. As regards the workmen’s tickets, they 
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are periodical tickets, for they are issued for a 
week only. 

2409. They are issued at considerably less 
than a penny a mile, are they not ?—Jn our case 
they amount to a halfpenny a mile, but in many 
instances the second-class season ticket does not 
amount to a halfpenny a mile upon the basis 
upon which they are issued. ‘The principle upon 
which the charge is based as regards the North 
London Company is this: you take a return 
ticket for six days in the week; then you take 
off from that, according to the distance travelled, 
either 15, 25, or 30 per cent., whatever it may 
be, to cover the unused days, as you may term 
them. That isthe basis. But supposing the charge 
itself, the return ticket charge, to be less than 
a penny a mile, upon that principle it comes to 


very much less. With respect to the workmen’s - 


tickets, they are issued periodically, only the 
period is for a week instead of, as in the case of 
season tickets, from one month up to 12 months. 
The judgment of the Court would appear to be to 
the effect that the fact of the ticket being issued 
for a period should not invalidate the claim for 
exemption, because they say that if certain con- 
ditions had been complied with as regards lug- 
gage, and stopping at every station, and running 
from end to end of the line, they were then of 
opinion that the workmen’s tickets would be 
exempt, and it is difficult to understand why, if 
the periodical tickets are exempt in One case, 
they should not be in the other, though the period 
may be somewhat longer. 

2410. Speaking for the North London Com- 
pany, who have been the litigants in this case, I 
presume that your desire would be to see the tax 
absolutely abolished-?—Undoubtedly. 

2411. And you agree with the other railway 
officials who have been here and who have. ex- 
pressed their views upon the subject ?—Quite so. 

2412. Have you considered the suggestions 
which have been made for a substitute for this 
tax. Have you heard the suggestion which was 
made by Mr. Farrer this morning, and the sug- 
gestion which was made by Mr. Rickman, with 
regard to the exemption of all fares under a 
penny a mile ?—The best answer that I can give 
to that, I think, would be to place in your hands 
a copy of the memorial which was presented to 
the Board of Inland Revenue last year. The 
way in which it arose was this: in January last 
year a deputation from several of the railway 
companies had an interview with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, wherein the case of the differ- 
ent companies with respect to the tax was sub- 
mitted, and especially with respect to the Metro- 
politan Companies. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer expressed bis opinion very much to this 
effect: that he considered that a case of hardship 
had been made out which he should be very glad 
to meet, as far as practicable, although not 


prepared at that time to go to the extent of . 


abolition of the tax; but he recommended the 
that an interview should take place between the 
officers of the railway companies and the Board 
of Inland Revenue, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any different mode could be adopted of 
levying the tax, which should be less onerous on 
the companies. Accordingly, the representatives 
of a number of the companies waited on the 
Board of Inland Revenue and discussed this 
subject. We were rather disappointed, because 
we found in effect that the Board were not pre- 


‘ 
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pared at that time to go at all outside of the Act 
of Parliament. They simply understood that 
what we came about was to see if anything could 
be done to simplify the accounts; and what we 
went about was to see if anything could be done 
to relieve us of a portion of the tax which we felt 
to be very onerous. The memorial concludes 
thus: “That in order to place the companies 
working Metropolitan and suburban traffic on a 
more equal footing with proprietors of hackney 
carriages, tramways, and other competitive modes 
of conveyance, no duty should be levied in respect 
of passenger fares, of whatever class, for which 
the charge does not exceed 1s.” There was 
another reason for that, that for any fare under 
10d. there is no generally current coin which 
represents the duty, and therefore there was a 
diticulty in getting that from the public. 

2413. Have you any notion at all what is the 
proportion of fares under a shilling per mile, 
except in the case of the Metropolitan, where 
there are very few above a shilling that would 
cover the whule of the metropolis, would it not? 
—It would cover the whole metropolitan area, 
but it would not cover the outside distances 
when you get down to Kew and Richmond, and 
so forth. 

2414, But that 1s. arrangement would be all 
in favour of the Metropolitan Company, would 
it not ?—LExactly ; it was so intended to be on 
the ground that all the competitive modes of 
conveyance were.entirely free and untaxed, and 
also. upon the ground that the remission of taxa- 
tion to the road coveyances had resulted in a 
very considerable reduction of fares, so that the 
railway companies were still worse off than they 
were before the relative positions of the parties 
were altogether changed. I heard Mr. Farrer 
give contradictory evidence, but I think that 
Mr. Farrer was under a mistake in saying so. 
I know in the case of the North London, that 
the fares of the tramways were reduced, in some 
instances, one-third almost immediately on the 
remission of the horse duty. The tramways are 
the worst competitors, as ar fas We are concerned, 
and they are free from all taxation, except the 
police duty. 

2415. Was it a fact that when the tramways 
started you did reduce your fares ?—In many 
cases it was so; I pointed out to the Committee 
on the map the other day that one tramway ran 
exactly parallel with the City Extension line from 
end to end, and therefore necessarily our fares 
must be governed by their charges to a very 
great extent. Then the second suggestion 
in the memorial was, “ That exemption from 
duty be granted on passenger fares of 1 d. 
per mile and under, including return tickets, and 
season tickets calculated on the above rate of 
charge, of whatever class or amount, and by 
whatever trains conveyed.” The third sugges- 
tion was, “ That a general power be given to 
railway companies to charge the passenger duty, 
in addition to their authorised maximum charges, 
such power being at present conferred on certain 
companies only under clauses in their special 
Acts.” Those were the three suggestions; the 
last one was in order to get rid of a moot ques- 
tion which has been raised on several occasions, 
that all the companies have a general power to 
add the tax; and I do not think that that has 
even been decided; but special power has been 
given to certain companies to do so, and it was 
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) sought to put all the companies upon an equal 


footing in that respect. | 
2416. Do you know of your own knowledge 


that those companies have charged additional 
‘fares in consequence of this tax ?—I know that 


— 


in some instances the duty has been added where 
the companies had power to do it. 

2417. In your judgment upon whom does that 
fall?—Clearly upon the passenger, and equally 
clearly it would be removed if the tax were 


| . taken off. 


2418. There is a direct effect upon the tra- 
veller which you would trace in the abolition of 
this tax ?—Clearly in the case where the com- 
pany is already charging the maximum; and 
even where the company is not charging the 
maximum the tendency would be very much the 
same; if the fare were increased from any cause 
whatever it would come equally out of the pocket 
of the passenger. 

2419. Are you able to state to the Committee 
that this extra charge was put on cotemporane- 
ously with the altered view of the law?——It was so. 
Moreover, there was a discussion amongst several 
competitive companies upon the subject, as to 
what should be done, and the general feeling 
was, that wherever practicable it should be 
put on. : 

2420. Practicable with reference to what ?— 
With reference to the competition. 

2421. Where you have competition the com- 
petition would not permit you to put the extra 


_ joad on; but where you could do it you would? 
_ —Where we could do it we would; it was felt 


that the intention of the tax, if the Act was to be 
understood, was that it was to be upon loco- 


_ motion, and net upon the individual companies, 


not upon any one particular class of carriers. 
2422. That is to say, that so far as the traffic 


or the public would bear it, you would recoup 


yourselves under the powers that you have to 


| increase the fares ?—Just so; feeling that. the 


public were the parties who ought to pay. 

2423. Is there any other matter that you wish 
to state to the Committee ?—-There is one other 
point in Mr. Farrer’s evidence with which I was 


| struck. I think he said that his connection par- 
» ticularly with the Railway Department of the 
' Board of Trade commenced in 1866, and he 


spoke afterwards, as I understood him, of the 


Board having misunderstood the time tables 
furnished by the North London Company, and 


 nothaving understood that they were not charging 
| third class fares to all stations by the trains in 
| respect of which they claimed exemption. 
| that he must have been mistaken, because I 


In 


mentioned the other day that the form which 
was originally given for the application for re- 
mission showed clearly the points between which 


| the third-class fares were. or were not charged. 
They were shown in different coloured inks ; 


the trains by which third-class fares were not 
charged between all stations were shown in 
black ink, and those which were put in merely 
to comply with the requirements of the Act as 
regards penalties, were shown in red ink, and 


_ explained in a foot note at the bottom. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2424, With reference to the Farthings Act, 


' railways; you have told us that 25,000 /. repre- 
‘sents what the additional farthing would be to 
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each passenger that travels, but you only pay 
11,000 2. in duty, and consequently that is only 
one-tenth of a penny ?—I merely mentioned what 


a farthing would amount to per head, simply - 


as showing you what a very large sum would be 
arrived at by a very small charge. 

2425. Butif 25,000 7. isto be consequent upon 
your dealing with a farthing a mile, and if the 
total sum which you have to pay for duty in the 
course of a year is only 11,000/., and conse- 
quently only represents one-tenth of a penny 
for each passenger, it does not seem to me to be 
clear that you would be much influenced by the 
Farthings Act, with reference to saving the 
duty or otherwise?—I do not exactly see the 
bearing of the question. 

2426. ‘The hardship you say is this: that you 

cannot make the fare exactly what you would 
like, because it would amount to 25,000 J. in the 
course of the year if you were obliged to lose a 
farthing on each passenger ?—TI did not intend to 
put it in that way. WhatI say is this, that 
under the Fractional Act we invariably lose the 
fraction, whatever it may be. 
_ 2427. You only lose that fraction with the view 
of getting back the 11,0002. in the shape of duty, 
but if it were your interest to get the farthing, 
and not lose the farthing, you would disregard the 
11,000 7. altogether, because it would give you 
25,0061. if you could get it ?—I did not say that 
it would give me 25,0002., because 25,000 7. 
would be a farthing per head upon the 
whole traffic carried, and I did not say that I 
should get a farthing per head; I merely put 
that figure as an illustration, and not at all as a 
statement of what we should get or lose by it. 

2428. My only object was to ask you whether 
you would not really set to work to fix the fare 
that you thought would be the most remunerative 
to yourselves, altogether irrespective of the 
amount which you would have to pay in the 
shape of duty ?—In many cases we are rather 
tied by what the fares have been for a great 
number of years, and we should find very great 
difficulty in modifying them. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


2429. I think you stated that the omnibus 
companies have a power of making an increase of 
charges in the shorter distances, which was a 
disadvantage to you?—It was an advantage to 
the omnibus companies. 

2430. And consequently a disadvantage to 

ou ?—Yes, as regards competition simply. 

2431. In what respect was ita disadvantage to 
you ?—Because, supposing the fare to be limited 
to a very low amount for the entire distance, 
whilst we were tied to a very low sum to in- 
termediate places, the omnibus companies could 
recoup themselves by charging a higher rate 
where there was no competition. 

2432 Are omnibus companies in the habit of 
doing as you indicate?—Yes, in many cases 
there is an uniform fare throughout for the 
journey, or there used to be; it has been sume- 
what modified of late. 

2433. Is it not the fact that when one omnibus 
company comes to run against another or against 
a tramway they are guided by the same principle 
of competition as you are ?—Clearly ; where they 
run. side hy side the fares must he the same 
between all points. 

2434. You say that the position of matters 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


gives an advantage to the omnibus companies 
where they are running short distances; do not 
the railway companies take the same advantage 


. when they can get it, by increasing the fares ?— 


They are unable to do so, because the moment I 
increase my fare I lose the right to claim the 
exemption from the duty. 

2435. But if you put it upon the passenger you 
double the rates?—If there are two points be- 
tween which I raise the fare to anything above 
1d. amile, I lose the right to claim exemption 
in respect of passengers carried between any 
stations by the same train. According to the 
interpretation of the Act, as given in the judg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer, the fares must 
not exceed 1d. per mile between all stations at 
which the train stops. If, therefore, I raise my 
fare to anything above that between any two 
points, I lose the right to ask exemption in respect 
of the entire number of passengers carried by the 
train. 

2436. You were asked on the last occasion of 
the meeting of the Committee if you considered 
that a monopoly was possessed by the railway 
companies, and your answer was, “ We have 
nothing that could at all be termed a monopoly ;” 
do not the railway companies stand in the same 
position as gas companies ?— No, certainly not. 

2437. In what respect do you differ ?—A gas 
company, for instance, has the exclusive right of 
supplying gas within a certain district; but, in 
the case of the railway companies, we have no 
exclusive right of carrying passengers; we have 
simply obtained a right to make a railway, but 
the means of locomction by road or by railway 
remain much the same as before. 

2438. You have the same protection, have you 
not, if Parliament thinks fit; you are the owners 
of the railway ?—I take it that if it was shown to 
Parliament that the construction of another rail- 
way was likely to be a public advantage, there 
would not be any claim on the part of the North 
London Company or any other company to ex- 
clusive possession of the route. 

2439. If it was shown to Parliament that 
another gas company would be any advantage to 
the public, would there be any difficulty in that 
respect ?—1 think that there would be in some 
respects. 

2440. In what respect would the two cases 
differ if the public was to obtain the advantage? 
—The gas companies have obtained a monopoly 
of the right to sell gas; but the railway com- 
panies have not gained a monopoly to carry pas- 
sengers; they have simply gained from Parlia- 
ment a right to construct a railway, but that 
gives them no monopoly. 

2441. It gives them the right to carry pas- 
sengers by the railway, does it not; and no other 
persons can carry passengers by the railway ?— 
According to the terms of the Act, and the form 
in which it is usually granted, any one might 
carry passengers over the same railway on the 
payment of tolls, although practically it comes to 
the fact of the railway company generally being 
carriers as well; but the terms of the Act of Par- 
liament simply confer the power to make the 
road and to charge tolls. 

2442. You say that you differ much from Mr. 
Farrer, but I think that you and he agree upon 
one point, and that is that the railway companies 
alone pay the duty ?—That is so as regards the 
passenger duty, but I do not know that I quite 


Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


understand your question. Perhaps I am mis- 
leading you. 1 understand you to ask whether 
I think that the railway companies alone pay the 
duty; I say that the duty is charged only upon 
passengers conveyed by railway upon railway 
receipts. “ 

2443. But I find that you say at Question 
2243, ““We have to pay the duty out of our 
own pockets, as we cannot possibly recoup our- 
selves from the public” ?—That is so in the case 
of the metropolitan companies. The competition 
of untaxed competitors is so great, that it compels 
us to pay this duty; we cannot put it on to our 
fare and charge it to the passenger. 

2444, So that you endorse what Mr. Farrer 
said in that respect ?—Kntirely, and we complain 
of itas a hardship. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

2445. It is, in your’ opinion, an exceptional 
case with regard to the metropolitan companies, 
is it not?—As regards the metropolitan com- 
panies it is particularly strong. In other cases, 
on longer lines, it may be different; of course, 
where a line goes for a very long distance they 
have, practically, very great advantages. 

2446. Supposing that that which Mr. Farrer 
said was the only alteration worth considering 
was adopted, namely, that there was 3 per cent. 
charged upon the whole of the passenger duty, 
all exemptions and all obligations being done 
away with, what effect would that have upon 
your line ?—The objection that I should enter- 
tain to it, in the first instance, would be the per- 
manence of the tax; and that I should object to 
certainly, because we hope to get relief. As a 
question of figures it would be paying somewhat 
less than we pay now. 

2447. But what effect would it have upon 
your management of the traffic; would it induce 
you to give greater facilities to what are called 
third-class passengers, or would it lead you 
rather to diminish the facilities which you at 
present give ?—It certainly would not give us 
any inducement to offer increased facilities. Our 
object, of course, would be where we could to 
get the tax, and we should get it from the pub- 
lic if possible. 

2448. But you are not able to say that it 
would operate upon your giving facilities to third- 
class passengers ?—If anything it would operate 
prejudicially, because, it being a tax which we 
should be obliged to collect, we should have no 
longer the inducement of giving the facilities for 
the purpose of getting the exemption. 

2449, Putting aside for a moment the pecu- 
niary aspect of the question, is it or is it not 
a great inconvenience to you to be, by the opera- 
tion of the present law, obliged to stop at every 
station, trains which otherwise you would. only 
stop here and there?—It is a very great incon- 
venience to the railway company and a still 
greater one to the passengers. I was saying the 
other day that in the morning and in the eyen- 
ing, when the set of the traffic is in one particular 
direction, trains will get filled at the terminal 
station and there is no reason for their stopping 
at the intermediate stations, because they are 
full; but in order to claim the exemption we are 
compelled to stop them at every intermediate 
place on the road, which is of no use at all to the 
public and a nuisance to ourselves. . 

2450. Is your objection to this tax founded 
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not only upon the pecuniary loss to your com- 
panies, but upon the great’ inconvenience of the 
interference of the Government with the carry- 
ing on of the industry which you are conducting? 
—We object to it, of course, as a restriction 
upon our free action. 

2451. You supply locomotion to the public in 
the same manner as gas companies supply gas 
to the public, do you not?—We supply an article, 
but not on such favourable terms. 

2452. And if in the supplying of that article 
you are restricted by a tax, is it not a mere play 
upon words to say that that tax is not in some 
degree a tax upon locomotion ?—I think that it 
is a tax upon locomotion in whatever shape it is 
collected. 

2453. You are subject to other great burdens, 
are you not, in the shape of maintenance of way, 
and so on’—The local rates are very heavy 
indeed; the amount which we pay in respect to 
that is as much as the passenger duty. 

2454, Those rates, I suppose, are a diminution 
of the sum which would go to create the dividends 
of the ordinary shareholders wherever there is a 
dividend ?—It is so, no doubt. 

2455. We had a question about rates the other 
day. Js not a railway rated upon its earnings? 
— Practically, it is rated upon its profits. 

2456. That is not the case with an ordinary 
trader, is it?—Certainly not; you may have a 
case of a warehouse in which a business is carried 
on by which a man may be making his hundreds 
of thousands a year; but the rating is simply 
upon the value of the warehouse as a building. 

2457. Therefore, when a man is carrying on 
a business that brings in many thousands a 
year in a large warehouse, you do not pry into 
his income, and rate him upon his returns, but 
upon what the premises would let for from year to 
year ?—Just so; but in the case of a railway it 
is assumed that the value of the premises is the 
value of the profit which can be made out of 
thera. 

2458. The returns of a railroad are before the 
public, and they can be easily ascertained, can 
they not ?—They are published. 

2459. Therefore there can be no mistake about 
getting the full value out of railway companies? 
—None whatever. 

2460. That is not the case with.regard to ordi- 


nary traders ?—The ordinary trader would have 


considerable difficulty in arriving at what his 
profits were. 

2461. Then, when you speak of taxing great 
corporations as people who have exceptional ad- 
vantages, they also have exceptional disad- 
vantages in this matter of taxation, have they 
not ?-—Certainly. 

2462. With reference to canals, are you aware 


of the manner in which canals are rated ?—No, 


Iam not very conversant with canals; I know 
that in some cases canals have obtained a special 
exemption from that mode of taxation. 

2463. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that in 
a great number of the Canal Acts there is « 
special clause directing the way in which they 
are to be rated ?—I know it was so in the case 
of the Grand Junction Canal, for I was interested 
in that. ; 
_ 2464. The railways are treated as private pro- 


perty for the purpose of rating, and they are . 


subjected to a very stringent law of rating, are 
they rot ?—That is so. 
0.91. 
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2465. At the same time they are taxed, as 
public institutions, when the State comes to deal 
with them, and they are subjected to a special 
kind of Imperial taxation, are they not ?—Yes, 
that is so. 

2466. Therefore you hit them both ways ?— 
Yes; it is a kind of heads I win, tails you lose. 

2467. When you said just now that railway 
companies alone pay the duty, I think you meant 
that they were the only people who supplied 
locomotion to the public who pay this duty ?— 
I thought that I explained that subsequently. 


Mr. Ashley. 


2468. Did I correctly understand you to sug- 
gest just now as a change in that tax, that all the 
fares under 1 s. should be exempt from duty ?— 
That all the fares under 1s. should be exempt 
from duty. ‘ 

2469. In the case of the metropolitan lines, 
would not that be tantamount to exemption alto- 
gether ?—Yes, excepting as regards suburban 
traffic; within the metropolitan area, where the 
fare never exceeds 1s., it would be tantamount 
to a total exemption; we ask for that because we 
are subject to extreme competition. 


Mr. Leighton. 


2470. Is not the principle upon which all real 
property is rated to the poor rate, the ability 
which the person occupying the land has to pay 
it ?—No, I think not. f 

2471. You think that that is not the under- 
lying principler—I do not think so at all; he 
has to pay upon the assumed value of the pro- 
perty, whatever his ability may be to pay. 

2472, Are you aware that those are the words 
used in the Act of Elizabeth?—I am not ac- 
quainted with the Act of Elizabeth. 

2473. You say that the companies have all 
their accounts open to the public, and therefore 
that in rating matters they cannot in any way 
avoid being rated up to the full amount ?-—I 
said that that gave very great facilities in rating 
railways, which are not given to private indi- 
viduals. 

2474. Is there not a difficulty in rating rail- 
ways quite different from rating any other 
property, because there is no railway which is 
completely within one parish?—Of course that 
makes the question rather more complicated ; 
but it has been very much simplified of late 
years, and there is no great difficulty in it. 

2475. The fact is, that a length of railway has 
to be taken as a whole, and then the profits have 
to be allocated, and the expenses have to be 
allocated to the part within the parish which is 
rating the railway ?—It is a difference of ap- 
portioning the rating between the different 
parishes; there is no difficulty in arriving at the 
gross total of the rateable value. 

2476. Is not the result that the railways do 
not pay their full amount on what is supposed to 
he their rental?—-My experience is rather the 
other way. 

2477. Are you aware of any parishes where 
for a considerable time the railways have been 
rated, say, at 10,0007., and where the rating has 
suddenly been raised to 30,0002, the circum- 
stances of the railway having been pretty much 
the same during the 10 years previously /—I am 
not aware of any such case. 


2478, Are you aware of the state of railway _ 
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rating, or are you speaking rather from guess 
work; because I am putting 10 you a case which 
is familiar to everyone who has had anything to 
do with railway rating, viz., the case of a parish 
where a railway has been rated for a number of 
years at 5,000 7. or 10,000 7., and where, when 
the matter has been considered, the rating has 
been raised to 30,000 J. and 40,000 7., and I be- 
leve I may even say to 50,000/.?—I am not 
aware of any such case; but I have not taken 
any very great interest in the subject generally. 

2479. Can you tell me how railways are rated 
in a different mode from other real property, such 
as, for instance, coal mines, which are rated upon 
the amount of coal which is got out of them, 
upon the value which the owners make out of 
their coal mine ?—I am not at all conversant with 
the mode in which mines are rated. The ques- 
tion which was put to me was with regard to 
property under somewhat similar circumstances 
in the same parish, and I took the case of the 
warehouse as compared with the railway com- 
panies. 

2480. Comparing a coal mine with a railway 
company, do you maintain that they are rated 
upon a different principle ?—I do not know the 
principle upon which mines are rated. 

2481. Do you know that the same principle 


‘underlies the rating of every kind of real pro- 


perty ?—No; I should say that it did not. 

2482. Do you know that the Union Assess- 
ment Act applies equally to all?—But there is 
a great difference in the mode of its application. 

2483. Not in principle ?—I should say in prin- 
ciple, because it is assumed that the value of a 
railway is what they term its lettable value, and 
that lettable value must be the profit derived from 
the railway; but that would not be the same 
thing in property where an ordinary business 
was carried on. 

, 2484. I am talking of a farm, or land, or tithes, 
or coal mines, or quarries, or brickworks; all 
real property is rated at the value which a tenant 
would give from year to year using it as the 
person who occupies the particular property in 
question; is not that exactly the same way in 
which railways are rated ?—That would be so, I 
take it, in the case of a farm; but you do not 
levy the rating upon the profit which the farmer 
make; the same basis is not adopted. 

2485. The profit is the underlying question of 
the rating of the farm; if a farmer makes 100/. 
out of his farm, so much goes to himself and so 
much goes in rent, and he is charged to the poor 

ate the amount of rent which he pays, or is sup- 

posed to pay ?—Yes, but there is this material 
difference: that in the case of a farmer, he is 
charged upon the rent of his land; but that in 
the case of a railway company, you cannot deduct 
the tenant’s profits upon the amount you have 
expended in making the railway, but simply upon 
the working plant, which you employ in work- 
ing it. 

2486. Do you, in the case where a large house 
has been butit, consider the amount which has 
been spent on that house; supposing that the 
house is useless, you do not get the rating out of 
it in proportion to the house, but you take it 
at its annual letting value for the time being, 
do you not?—Just so; but the same principle 
does not apply to a railway. 

2487. The railway is rated as a hypothetical 
tenant taking a certain line and using it in a 
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certain way, and then there are certain deduc- 
tions made, and the result of that is, that from the 
gross profits they arrive at the letting value ?— 
As I have already stated, there 1s no account 
taken of the capital which the company have had 
to expend in the first instance. 

2488. Is that taken in any case, in a coal mine, 
for instance ?—I take it that ina coal mine they 
do not spend money to construct the coal. 

2489. They have often spent 30,0001., 40,0007., 
or 50,000 /. in sinking shafts, have they not? — 
They would be allowed a certain deduction. 

2490. And the money spent uselessly in a 
coal mine in sinking a shaft would not be taken 
into account, would it?-—As I have already 
stated, I am unable to say whether deductions 
are allowed or not. 

2491. Then will you so far modify what you 
said to my Right honourable friend with regard 
to railways being rated exceptionally ?—No, I 
say still that they are rated exceptionally. 

2492. Take the case of a coal mine or a farm? 
—JI would rather not take the case of a coal mine, 
because I know nothing about coal mines. 

2493, Will you take the case of a farm?—I 
know very little about farms. 

2494. What case will you take?—I will take 
the case which I mentioned just now, of a shop or 
a manufactory. We were speaking of a railway 
just now, as securing the means of locomotion; 
if you take the'case of a shop, you do not there 
levy the man’s rates upon the profits which he 
makes in his shop, but upon the rental value of 
the shop. 

2495. You put in ahypothecal tenant, and you 
say, * What will’ that: man pay for carrying on 
that trade in this house?” and if it is in a parti- 
cularly good situation, and a very good house, he 
will give a large rent ?-—In some cases you do not 
even take that principle; you do not say that it 
is for this trade, but for any purpose whatever. 

2496. You seem to me to agree with Mr. 
Farrer, that it is competition which governs 
fares ?—No doubt, in most cases it is so. 

2947. Do you agree with some of the witnesses 
that in cases where the company pays the tax it 
is an income tax upon them?—'’he effect is the 
same. It is worse than the income tax in one 
respect, because, being levied upon the gross 
earnings, and assuming 50 per cent. to be the 
working expenses, it, in fact, doubles the tax. 

2498. Would you consider an income tax a 
tax upon locomotion ?—It would become a tax 
upon locomotion if the parties who were taxed 
were employed in carrying the traffic. 

2499. Is it true to call 1t an income tax where 
the companies pay it, and a tax upon locomotion 
where the public pay it?—It is equally a tax upon 
locomotion in any case, as it seems to me; but in 
the one case the company is able to recoup them- 
selves from the public, and in the other case it 
cannot be recouped. : 

2500. You see no difference whether the com- 
pany pay it, or the public pay it?—I should see 
a good deal of difference, speaking for the railway 
company, whether they could get it from the 
public or not. 

2501, There is a difference of incidence, of 
course. You are rather troubled by the exemp- 
tions and obligations, and if you could get rid of 
them, you would be enabled to carry on your 
trade more easily ?—It would leave us more free to 
act in some cases. I gave an illustrationthe other 

day, 
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day, of a case where we have been very strongly 
requested to expedite the carriage of some pas- 
sengers who had come from the Great Northern 
line ; but the moment we endeavoured to do that 
by ceasing to stop at intermediate stations so as 
to quicken the journey, we should have become 
liable to the tax; and, therefore, we did not do so. 
2502. If you got rid of the exemptions and 
obligations you would be enabled to carry on 
trade without interference?—If the tax were 
taken off altogether we should be able to do so. 
2503. If you got rid of the exemptions and 
obligations, you would be able to carry on 
your working arrangements without difficulty ?— 
To some extent we could; but I should like to see 
what we are going to have in substitution for it. 
2504. But the two things stand upon different 
principles, do they not; possibly for fiscal reasons 
it may be necessary to keep on the tax, but at 
the same time, forthe convenience of railways, it 
would be better to get rid of a system of exemp- 
tions and obligations ?—I think it would depend 
very much upon the individual railway ; in some 
cases it might work hardly. 
2505. In some cases it might press hardly, be- 
cause they would have to put their hands into 


_ their pockets, but they would get rid of the incon- 


venience, would they not ?—I take it that as long 
as the tax remains the companies will always seek 
to get it outof the public in some shape or another. 

2506. The agitation to get rid of the tax, I 
believe, has come solely from the railway. com- 
panies ?—I think not solely. The cause of the 
agitation was the Inland Revenue putting an 
increased charge upon the companies. If matters 
had remained as they were before, viz., that all 
competitive modes of locomotion were also taxed, 
probably the companies would have remained 
quiet; but it was the fact.of the remission of the 
taxation from all other modes of conveyance, ac- 
companied by the raising of it in respect to 
the railway companies, which led to the agitation. 

2507. But the agitation has come from the 
companies, has it not ?—The companies comprise 


a very large proportion of the public now. 


2508. The public as represented by the com- 
panies ?—Not only represented by the companies. 
There was a very strong memorial sent to Par- 
liament from the passengers on the North London 
line on this subject, simply because they felt that 
they would get increased facilities in the event of 
the tax being removed. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

2509. You have heard Mr. Farrer’s proposal of 
putting a tax of 3 per cent. upon railway pas- 
sengers receipts, without allowing any exemp- 
tions. Do you prefer that scheme to the plan 
which Mr. Rickman has given to us; viz., the 
plan of remitting taxation in all cases on fares 
under 1d. a mile?—I should very strongly prefer 
Mr. Rickman’s plan. 

2510. Would not Mr. Farrer’s plan be an 
easier plan for collecting the revenue in the way 
of accounts, both to the Government and to the 
company ?—It would be an easier plan, no doubt, 
as regards the collection; but I think that it 


would operate very prejudicially to the com- 


panies. The third-class traffic, or the traffic that 
is carried at fares of 1d.a mile or under, is the 
traffic which has the greatest tendency to grow. 


If, therefore, you imposed a permanent tax of 


0.91. 
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that kind upon all traffic receipts, doing away 
with the exemption on third-class traffic, it would 
become a very much heavier impost in the course 
of a few years than it is at present. The traffic 
which at present is exempt is growing, and grow- 
ing fast. 

2511. Still, it occurs to me that the 3 per cent. 
is the easier mode of collecting the tax, is it not? 
—I should take it that 3 per cent. would be very 
much too high. 

2512. But putting a 3 per cent. tax upon all 
passenger receipts would be a very easy and 
simple mode of collecting the duty, would it not? 
—It would be a very simple mcde of collecting 
the duty, but I do not think that it would be a 
palateable one at all. 

2513. It would not at all interfere with any of 
your arrangements. You could make what ar- 
rangements you liked about fares, and about 
trains, and other matters, could you not?—It 
would only affect my arrangements in this way : 
that I should lose the inducement to give facilities 
to the third-class passengers which at present 
sipenpiiee by my obtaining an exemption from 

uty. 

2514. There is no particular magic in the figure 
3; it might be a less per-centage than three, 
might it not ?—Certainly. 

2515. Therefore the question which I should 
have asked you is: Do you not see advantages 
in a per-centage system instead of a system of 
taking each particular ticket and calculating the 


totals out ?—I think you would find that there 


would be very great objection to the idea of 
haying this rate, because certainly railway com- 
panies have a great expectation that they will 
be relieved to some extent presently, and that if 
the circumstances of the finances would admit 
they might look for the repeal of the tax alto- 
gether. But if this becomes a charge of a certain 
per-centage, it would assume a permanent cha- 
racter, and would do away with a great deal of 
their expectation. 

2516. Still there would be great facilities in 
reducing it from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent., and 
from 2 per cent. to 1 per cent., as the state of 
the revenue admitted, would there not?—I am 


‘afraid that it would be so easy for the Govern- 


ment to collect it that it would be a great temp- 
tation to continue it. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2517. I understood you to mean in answer to 
my honourable friend, the Member for Oldham, 
that under your present system you have certain 
inducements to develope traffic of a low class ?— 
That is se. 

2518. Those inducements would be entirely 
removed, would they not, by a fixed per-centage 
being taken over the whole of your traffic ?— 
Clearly. 

2519. I suppose that it would be idle to ask 
you at present what the exact result would be ; 
but I presume.that the tendency would be for 
you to diminish your accommodation for low-class 
traffic and rather to increase it for high-class 
traffice as far as you can?—It is difficult to tell 
what the effect would be at present. I have not 
considered that question. 

2520. But the tendency would rather be that 
way, would it not?—The tendency would be 
rather to increase than otherwise. 
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Mr. Henry OAKLEY, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 

2521. You are the General Manager of the 
Great Northern Railway ?—I am. 

2522. I do not think that it is necessary for 
you to describe to us the Great Northern lines 
except so far as it is necessary for you to explain 
if you can in any way, how this tax interferes 
with the conduct of your railway and with the 
convenience of the public ?—First of all I had 
better start by saying that we practically pay the 
tax. All our fares are under our maximum, and 
in the case of third-class fares we charge 1d. a 
mile only, and fulfil all the restrictions of the Act, 
except that of stopping at every station in the 
case of some of our trains. The proportion of 
third-class trains on which we pay duty is 39 per 
cent. of the whole, and we pay the whole of the 
duty on the first and second class fares also. 

2523. Supposing that this duty were remitted 
upon the fares of which you speak, do you 
believe that it would lead to any sensible reduc- 
tion?—In the case of all railway companies, 
serving large districts, and especially industrial 
districts (such as Yorkshire, Manchester, the 
North of England and Scotland), the tendency 
is and has been of late years always in the 
direction of a reduction of fares. When the 
decision was given by the judges on the first 
occasion my Board considered the subject, and 
they dealt with it in this way: They said, as the 
Government had decided that the third-class 
passenger should be carried at 1d. a mile, and he 
has been so carried in the best way we could 
carry him for a greater number of years, we will 
not make any addition to those fares by adding 
the duty until the question has been tried out. 
They felt sure that sooner or later it would come 
before Parliament, and so far as they could they 
lent their aid to obtain a re-consideration of the 
question, which resulted in this Committee being 
appointed. I am authorised to say distinctly 
that although they have the power under the 
Act of adding the duty to the fare they are in- 
disposed to do that unless they are compelled to 


do so by any unsuccessful pecuniary result of the . 


working of the railway; but that they would 
strongly urge upon the Committee the advisa- 
bility of abolishing the tax altogether. History 
tells us, “ Hansard” tells us, that it was imposed 
in order to put us on a level with stage 
coaches, which were then the principal means of 
conveyance; and as the tax upon them was 
abolished as soon as the fiscal arrangements of 
the country permitted it, we ask that in justice 
to us it should be wholly abolished; if the 
time for its total abolition has not arrived 
our strongest and most urgent plea would be 
to have it allowed in all cases on the third-class 
fares. I may say briefly that the system which 
was altered two years ago was in operation when 
we came into existence as arailway, and we were 
very much surprised to find that any question 
arose upon it. 

2524. You intimate, then, the possibility, if 
the law is carried out, that you will have recourse 
to your power of putting something on to the 
fare ?— We may be obliged to do that if the con- 
cerns of our railway are not prosperous, and 
within the last two years the ratio of the profit 
has been descending. The increase in the num- 
ber of passengers and the increased cost of work- 


Chairman—continued. 
ing them has reduced the net profit, and so far as 
we can at present see there is a tendency to still 
further reduction; it may become, therefore, 
absolutely necessary for us to restore our fares 
to the maximum which they are not at now, and 
to add the duty. 

2525. Supposing that the law remains as it is, 
the public are the gainers now by your system, 
are they not?—Yes, because we have not added 
the duty. 

2526. If the law is pushed to its full extent, 
you would have to raise your fares, would you 
not ?>—We may have to do so. 

2527. In that case the public would suffer, 
would they not?—The public would suffer directly 
by the payment of the tax. : 

2528. Therefore, although it would come out 
of your pocket in the first instance, you would 
take it out of the pockets of your customers if 
you could ?—It is unavoidably so, because we are 
a commercial undertaking, although we are, to 
a very large extent, also public bodies serving the 
public; but there is a body of shareholders 
to provide for, and so long as we do not make 
inordinate profits, 1 think we are bound, in 
reasonable consideration for them, to do our best 
to take care that they shall get a fair return for 
their money. It must be borne in mind that this 
tax is not 5 per cent.;~it is 5 per cent. upon the 
gross receipts.. Our working expenses are about 
55 per cent., and therefore it amounts to 11 per 
cent., or more than 2s. in the pound on the divi- 
sible income of the company. 

2529. Besides the direct advantage which you 
say that the repeal of this tax would have upon 
the passengers, are there indirect advantages 
which you can suggest?—Yes; as it at present 
works, it imposes upon us very serious disabilities 
in the conduct of our business on the railway. 
To ensure exemption, we are obliged to stop at . 
every station. Until the law was declared as it 
now stands, we did not do that, but we sepa- 
rated the trains into three complete series: one, 
the Metropolitan Railway, going, say, eight miles ~ 
from London, stopping at every station; secondly, 
passengers going more than eight miles, who were 
allowed to run the first eight miles quickly, and 
then stop at the stations beyond ; and, thirdly, 
express trains. The consequence of the judg- 
ment in the courts has been that we have been, - 
in many cases, obliged to stop the medium fast 
trains at every station in order to secure the 
exemption from the tax on the whole of the 
third-class fares by that train. As we did not 
add the duty to the fares, we were bound, for 
the protection of the company, to reduce the 
amount of duty as much as we possibly could, 
and that is the way in which we had to do it, 
The consequence is, that the passengers north of 
this limited district of London are materially in- 
convenienced. ‘They are from 10 to 20 minutes 
longer on the road, and everybody knows the 
irksomeness of being obliged to stop at 14 or 15 
stations before they can get home. 

2530. I believe that it is a maxim with traffic 
managers, is it not, that the less slow the trains, 
the better for the convenience of the traffic ?— 
The income of a railway is derived from the 
passage of traffic upon it, and the quicker you 
can get the trains off the road, the greater 

‘capacity 
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capacity you have for carrying; therefore the 
object always is to get the trains as quickly as 
possible to their journey’s end, consistently with 
safety and other considerations. 

2531. I do not ask you to put it as a threat, 
but is it possible that, if this tax were continued, 
you might withdraw some of the accommodation 

which you now give to the third-class travelling 
public ?—I confess that I have never thought of 
it in that direction. One’s instincts always go in 
the direction of providing improved accommoda- 
tion, because we think that that will pay best in 
the end; and, therefore, I would rather not say 

‘anything about withdrawing, but I would say 
that they would probably get more accommoda- 
tion if the tax was reduced. 

2532. But it is possible ?—It is possible. 

2533. What do you pay in the shape of pas- 
senger duty ?— We paid on the first and second 
class, 25,331/., and on the third-class passengers, 
39 per cent. of the whole, 11,507/., and that 
11,507 /. is practically the exira pull that comes 
out of our pockets in consequence of the judg- 
ment. 

2534. You have had experience on your own 
line of the working of workmen’s trains, have 
you not ?—We are under no Parliamentary ob- 
ligation to run them at all; but my directors 
thought that, as Parliament had imposed that 
obligation upon other lines, it was part of a 
public duty, and therefore they ordered them to 
be run. We run two every morning, and we 
submit the passengers to no restriction at all; 
they take a return ticket in the ordinary way, 
varying from 2d. to 4d., according to the dis- 
tance which they are carried, and we carry about 


600 or 700 men every morning; two trains full. 


2535. Do you get exemption for them ?—Yes, 
we get exemption for them. . 

2536. Do the trains stop at every station ?— 
They stop at every station. 

2537. Is that stopping at every station con- 
venient to the passengers or not ?—It is an in- 
convenience to those who live at the farther dis- 
tance from town, but there are not on our line so 
many that they can fill a train at any one sta- 
tion. ‘There are two trains; one runs five miles 
and the other runs eight miles. 

2538. What are the places to and from which 
they run ?—Wood Green is one, and Barnet is 
the other, and they go into the City and back 
again; the workmen are allowed to return at 
any time after 12 o’clock. 

2539. Do you concur generally in the evidence 
which Mr. Forbes and Mr. Parkes have given 
as to this tax ?—Certainly ; I have a very strong 
opinion indeed that, as a matter of justice, the 
tax ought to be abolished altogether. If your 
sense of justice is governed by fiscal reasons, and 
you cannot give us the whole, then let the duty 
on the third-class passengers be abolished with 
the exemptions, because it is not only a question 
of money, but it is a question of the incon- 
venience that it entails upon the companies and 
| upon the public, and, I believe, is a serious loss 

to the property adjoining railways. 
2540, In what sense do you mean that ?—I 
mean in this way: we should decline now to open 
another metropolitan station near London, be- 
cause if we did we should have to stop every 
train at that station. ‘he consequence is, that 
land near there cannot come in for building, and 
the people who would go out of town are, in con- 
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sequence, restricted in their choice. No man 
would go out of town and live two or three miles 
from a station; but if he can get a station within 
a mile of him he will go, and therefore, by this 
difficulty, we are practically preventing a de- 
velopment of the suburban districts; I have no 
doubt whatever about that. 

2541. Do you know whether that applies to 
other railways in the vicinity of London besides 
your own ?—I have no doubt that it does apply, 
but I cannot speak from my own perscnal know- 
ledge of any difficulty which has arisen. I think 
that Mr. Parkes said, as representing the Great 
Eastern Company, that he should have great 
difficulty in concurring in the opening of another 
station. 

2542. Have you turned your attention to any 
substitute for this tax, in case it cannot be re- 
pealed?--I cannot say that I have. I have 
heard the suggestion made in this room of a duty 
of 3 per cent.; but that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would be in fact no relief at all, because 
the duty which we pay in the divisions I have 
stated represents about 3 per cent. upon the 
total. I would suggest, for the consideration of 
the Committee, whether the duty on the third- 
class passengers should not be abolished alto- 
gether, and 3 per cent. taken on the remainder ; 
and I think that there is equity in that view, 
because the Legislature has laid down that there 
should be a minimum fare of 1d. a mile, and that 
if we carry at that rate, then we shall be free 
from taxation. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to relieve us from that, and charge any duty that 
sae be indispensable on all fares above 1d. per 
mile. 

2543. Do you mean that there should be a 
per-centage charged upon the first and second 
class ?—-Yes. 

2544, The third class is the most paying traffic 
that the railways have, is it not?—No, it is not 
the most paying, with reference to the receipt, 
because the fares are low, and therefore the pro- 
portion of profit on the total money is not so 
great as on the first and second class. 

2545. Taking into account the conveniences 
and accommodation which you have to give to 
first and second class passengers, as compared 
with the third class passengers, do you not carry 
third-class passengers cheaper than you do first 
and second class passengers ?—Not much; there 
is only the difference between the stuffing and 
cushioning of the carriages. 

2546. The first-class luggage, the first-class 
waiting-rooms, and first-class attendance are all 
of a superior and more expensive character than 
you give the third-class passengers, are they not? 
—Yes; but the number is very small. / The first- 
class passengers are only about 7°10 per cent. of 
the whole; the second-class passengers are about 
16°52 per cent. of the whole; and the third-class 
passengers are 76°38 per cent. of the whole. 
The money varies in this way: the first-class 
receipts are 21 per cent. of the gross receipts; 
the second-class receipts are 18 per cent. of the 
gross receipts; and the third-class receipts are 
55 per cent. of the gross receipts. ‘The season 
tickets, which are 4:53 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, are omitted. For 75 per cent. of the 
whole number of passengers we only get 55 per 
cent. of the gross receipts; whereas for 7 per 
cent. of the passengers we get 21 per cent. of the 
gross receipts. 

x3 2547. Can 
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Mr. Samuda. 


2547. Can you tell me the number of carriages 
which you move in the course of the year to 
carry those people in?—We have 204 first-class 
carriages and 23 saloons, making altogether 227 ; 
and we have 221 second-class carriages, and 594 
third-class carriages. Then there are 262 com- 
posites and coupé’s, which always contain a first- 
class compartment, and probably two second, or 
two third-class compartments. 


Chairman. 


2548. What proportion do the net receipts bear 
to the gross receipts ?—I cannot tell that. 


Mr. Samuda. 


2549. What did the gross receipts from third- 
class passengers come to ?—£. 590,000. 

2550... What were the gross receipts from se- 
cond-class passengers ?—£. 201,000. 

2551. What were the first-class gross receipts? 
—£.231,000. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2552. Did you say that the third-class pas- 
sengers were not your most profitable class of 
passengers ?— They bring the greatest amount of 
profit, but in proportion to the number of pas- 
sengers the ratio of profit is less. 


Chairman. 


2553. But taking them as a whole they bring 
you most money, do they not?—The gross 
amount of money of course is larger, because they 
are 10 times as many as the first-class passengers, 
and nearly five times as many as the second-class 
passengers. 

Mr. Samuda. 


2554. We might gather from your figures that 
each carriage in the course of the year yields you 
1,0007.?—The carriage is a very small part of it; 
the haulage is the most important part of the 
It is the number of times that the 
carriage is hauled up and down the line; the 
maintenance of the carriage is a very small part 
of our working expenses. 

2555. But you have no more carriages for 
every 1,0002. which you earn for third-class pas- 
sengers than for first-class passengers ?— Quite 
so; because, first of all, the first-class carriages 
carry 24 people, and the second-class carriages 
will hold 50; but then you have got those 50 to 
haul. 

2556. Your carriages will weigh about the 
same in each case, people and all, will they not? 
—No, certainly not; one carries 24 passengers 
and the other carries 50. There is not much 
difference in the actual weight of the vehicle, 
although the first-class carriages are heavier, no 
doubt. 

2557. Supposing that you take the same num- 
ber of carriages in each train, which is practically 
what you do, I suppose, in proportion to the 
people you carry, then each carriage earns the 
same sum of money at the end of the year ?— 
Yes; but that is oniy part of the expense; the 
carriage and waggon repairs, which are all that 
would be affected by it, is 2d. per train mile, and 
the gross expenses are 2s. 9d. per train mile. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 
2558. I understood you to say that the only 
thing that would drive you to saddle the public 
with the passenger duty would be, as you styled 


Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


it, the unsuccessful pecuniary result of the work- 
ing of the railway ?—Yes. 

2559. I understood you to say that for several 
years past there had been a descending ratio of 
profit’—Yes. 

2560. How have you exercised such great self- 
control that you have not saddled the public with 
it ?—Probably it is an act of self-abnegation; 
but the directors determined not to do it until 
they had had an opportunity of bringing it before 
you. There is still some public spirit on railway 
boards. 

2561. That would apply whether the tax was 
repealed or not?—No, because if the tax was 
repealed we should not have to pay it. It would 
not make such a very great difference, but it 
would be one of the elements in which we should 
most certainly economise. 

2562. I understood you to say that you were 
not under any Parliamentary obligation to carry 
working men as passengers ?— That is so. 

2563. Are you singular in that ?—Some of the 
railway companies in London have obligations to 
carry them; the South Eastern and I believe 
the Metropolitan Companies. 

2564. Independently of the Cheap Trains Act? 
—Yes ; independently of the Cheaps Trains Act. 

2565. Are those private Acts ?—Yes. | 

2566. Then if this Act was abolished, do you 
contemplate that those Parliamentary obligations 
to carry third-class passengers should continue ? 
—In our case it.is-done without any obligations, 
and I know-no reason why we should alter it. I 
think, if you will allow me to make a suggestion, 
that we look at this really with a view of trying 
to do the best, both for the public and ourselves; 
because though for the moment it may cost us a 
little more to do this or that, we think, in the end, 
it pays the best. 

2567. I thought that there was a Parlia- 
mentary obligation, independently of the com- 
pensation to the companies?—Yes, there is a 
Parliamentary obligation. 

2568. You stated that you deal very largely 
with working men’s ‘trains, or with third-class 
trains, on your railway, and you stated that you 
had difficulty in developing the suburban resi- 
dences, from the fact that you would have to stop 
at every station under Parliamentary obligations? 
—Yes, I say that the difficulty would exist when 
we are asked to provide another station, as we 
are frequently asked to do. We say: Why 
should you introduce another stoppage into the 
suburban trains, which are already slow. 

2569. That is to say, that you would have to 
stop to earn the exemption ?—Yes. 

2570. What security would those working 
men have that you would stop, supposing that 
you were released from any kind of obligation ; 
do you think that it would be your interest to 
stop at those stations, independently of any kind 
of Parliamentary restriction?—Yes; we should 
then divide the working of the trains, so that every 
train should not stop at every station, but that 
every station would be well provided’ for by 
alternate trains. We could then run many more 
trains, because they would not occupy the road 
for so long a time. 

2571. You adopted, I think, the principle of 
exempting third-class passengers, but I do not 
think you stated what would be the principle of 
your exemption ; on what ground would you ex- 
empt those passengers ?—Adopting and mina 5 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


_ theoriginal requirements of Parliament, which said 


that there should be a means of travelling at the 
rate of 1d. per mile over our railway, and that if 
we did that we should be released from the 1d. 
amile. I say, keep that on ; insist that we shall 
charge 1d. per mile, and then abandon the duty, 
whether we stop at every station or not. 

2572. Would not your own interest induce you 
to stop at every station where you charged 1d. 
per mile ?—Not invariably, because it is not in- 
despensable to stop every train at every station ; 
there are many cases, especially in sparse districts 
in Lincolnshire, where a train will earn, say, 3s. 
Of that 3s., three-fourths would be third-class pas- 
sengers: Unless we stopped that train at every 
station you see what a very heavy proportion of 


| duty we should have to pay upon the third-class 


assengers; and if you deduct from that 2s. 6d. 

or working, you would see that the tax falls very 
heavily on the remaining 6 d., which was the only 
profit that we could get out of it. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


2573. There are a very great number of rail- 
way shareholders, are there not ?—We have, I 
think, 11,000, and I do not know howmany more 
there are besides; there must be many thousands 
in the country. 

2574. This tax, I suppose, goes in diminution 
of the sum which would be applicable to paying 
those shareholders dividends ?— Certainly. 

2575. If the railway companies, so to speak, 


| actually pay this tax, as has been alleged, is it 


not fairer to say not that this tax is paid by great 
companies and great corporations, as it is the 


| fashion to say, but that it is, in fact, paid by a 


( | limited, but still a very large portion of the 


| public ?—Of course it must be ; the money comes 


back to them; we cannot keep it. 


My. Ashley. ° 


2576. Taking the fiscal question, it seems to 
me, from the figures which you have given us, 
that the receipts of the Government from your 
railway would be reduced by just one-half, calcu- 
lating it at 5 per cent.?—The tax would remain 
the same; we pay 25,000 /. on the first and second 
class, and 11,500 7. on the third class; and if you 
abolished the third class the 25,0007. would 
remain. 

2577. Then it would only reduce it. by one- 
third ?—By one-third. 


Mr. Leighton. 


2578. I should like you to-state your reasons 
why you think that third-class passengers should 
be exempt from taxation ?—Simply because Par- 
lament has thought that the poorer classes of 
travellers who cannot afford to pay more than 
1 d. per mile should be-exempt, that there should 
be no additional charge made upon them, and 
that everybody if he chose, whether peer or 
peasant, should be able to travel at 1 d. a mile. 

2579. You put it upon the principle that Par- 
lament has done this and has done that, and 
therefore that it should continue ?—Yes, that is 
within the lines of previous legislation. 

2580. The circumstances of those working 
persons have greatly changed, have they not, 


within the last 30 years ?—Yes, 


2581. Have not their wages increased 50 per 
cent. ?—Yes. 

2582. And the railway fares have been lowered 
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Mr. Leighton—continued. 
bea much since the first, have they not?— 
es. 

2583. Therefore they are very much better off 
with regard to locomotion than they were 30 
years ago?——No doubt; but of course the neces- 
sity for locomotion is infinitely greater than it 
was 25 or 30 years ago. 

2584. Surrounding circumstances _ having 
changed, you still think that the Parliamentary 
precedent should continue ?—That is rather more 
a question for a statesman than for me; but if 
Parliament were to say, “It is no longer for us to 
protect the working man; the profits that the 
railways can make will ensure their carrying this 
man at 1d. or 1}d., and therefore we will say 
nothing about it;” then you would leave us at 
liberty to add the tax if we like. 

2585. Do you think that the working man 
still requires the protection of Parliament ?-—No, 
I ras that he is well able to take care of him- 
self. 

2586. With regard to the income tax, if the 
company pays it, it is an income tax, is it not, 
upon the company ?—Yes, it is an imcome tax 
upon the company, but of course it is deducted 
from their private dividends in some shape or 
other. 

2587. But if the passenger pays it,"it becomes 
a tax upon locomotion ?—Certainly, or to put it 
in another form, anything that reduces the capa- 
city of the company to decrease its fares, or to 
increase its accommodation, is therefore a tax 
upon locomotion. 

2588. It is not a tax upon locomotion in the 
bor direct way, when the company pay it ?— 

0. 

Earl Percy. 


2589. My Right honourable friend, the Member 
for Sandwich, I think asked you whether this 
tax did not go to diminish the profits of the 
shareholders; in what way does it do that ?— 
Because it reduces the net sum that we have 
divisible amongst them. Supposing that we have 
earned 100,0007., and that we have to pay 
5,000 1. of it to the Government for permission 
to carry on our work, only 95,0007. goes to the 
proprietors. ; 

2590. Then if this tax was remitted you would 
not lower your present fares, but you would put 
the money which you now pay in the form of tax 
into the pockets of the shareholders ?—Yes, be- 
cause, strictly, we ought to have done it before, 
and but for our reliance on your sense of justice, 
we should havé done it. We have borne the 
burden, but because we have borne the burden 
you must not say that, therefore, the public are 
not going to get anything out of us; they have 

ot it. 

2591. Therefore you do not support what we 
have been told by other witnesses, viz., that if 
this tax was removed it would cheapen the 
fares ?—If they had added the tax it would be 
incumbent upon them to take it off, because it 
is added only on the ground of the imposition 
by Parliament, but we have denied ourselves 
the pleasure of adding it. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


2592. I suppose that as a matter of equity 
you do not see why the railway proprietors 
should pay a larger income tax than the Chartered 
Gas Company or the Chelsea Waterworks Com- 


pany ?—No, | really do not; but I should like to 
y4 be 


Mr. Oakley 


16 May 
1876. 
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Mr. Oakley. Sir Harcourt Johnstone—continued. Mr. Bruce—continued. 


16 May Pe treated on the same footing as gas companies powers and another !—Quiteso; but Iam speak- 
‘Bie are treated; they are infinitely more monopolists ing of railways in their corporate sense, and not 


than railway companies are, because you get a 
gas pipe into a man’s house, and that is the only 
gas that he can use, whereas a man can travel 
i boat or omnibus, or railway, whichever he 
ikes. 

2593. And yet the gas shareholder has the in- 
vidious distinction of having to pay only 3d. 
income tax, whereas a railway proprietor has to 
pay 2s. 3d.?—Yes. I hope that the evi- 
dence will disabuse the public mind as to our 
position, and as to the injustice that we have 
been suffering under. 

2594. I conclude that if a statute is obtained 
on the consideration of railways being a mono- 
poly, it is the duty of Parliament to confirm that 
monopoly and make it absolute ?—I do not 
know how they could make that monopoly ab- 
solute. 

2595. Could they not do so by not allowing 
competition ?—I do not think that a suggestion 
of that sort would go down at all, that our mono- 
poly should be confirmed. 

2596. To make it really equitable as between 
the parties, either the gas companies and the 
water companies ought to pay an additional in- 
come tax, or the railway companies ought to be 
confirmed in their monopoly, ought they not ?— 
I think that railway companies confer so enor- 
mous a benefit upon the kingdom, far beyond 
any benefit which the proprietors themselves 
have got, that the Government instead of taxing 
them should afford them every facility to increase 
the accommodation to the public, and to reduce 
their charges. 

2597. In fact this tax is a relic of the old- 
fashioned and barbarous system of prohibitive 
duties upon the public: convenience from which 
other companies are exempt, and which is only 
kept on because it is very convenient to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—It is so easily 
collected that itis a very great temptation for 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer to keep it on. 

2598. Do you think that it is in principle quite 
indefensible ?—I think so; we have a very high 


authority, indeed, on that subject- in the old. 


Debates. It was admitted when it was proposed 
to he an indefensible tax, a tax on locomotion ; 
but it was proposed first of all to put railways on 
an equality with the then existing carriers, and 
also for fiscal reasons. 

2599. Now it is alleged that it is really a tax 
upon a monopoly; do you concur in that view ? 
—I think that that is a common way of de- 
scribing a railway ; but it is quite unjustifiable. 
It is a monopoly in one sense; that nobody can 
run on the road which we have constructed but 
ourselves; but it is limited in this way, that 
we are bound by Act of Parliament not to 
charge more than a certain amount; we are 
bound to do certain things in the way of running 
trains for the accommodation of the poorer classes, 
and then we are taxed for doing it. 

-2600. I suppose that nobody else’s gas and 
nobody else’s water can run in your gas and 
water pipes ?—No. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2601. You say that nobody can run upon the 
line which you have constructed except your- 
selves ; it is not a very common practice now for 
Parliament to give one railway company running 


as individual undertakings. 

2602. Parliament has removed even that 
monopoly, if it ever were ore ?—Yes, it is the — 
common law that anybody can run over a railway 
upon payment of tolls, but they practically can- 
not doso, because of the danger and inconvenience — 
attending it. 

2603. It is a very common practice, is it not, 
for railway companies to obtain powers to run — 
over other lines on payment of certain modified 
tolls ?—-It is the daily practice. | 

2604. Before the late judgment in the North 
London case, the majority of your third-class 
traffic was held to be exempt, was it not ?—All 
the third-class traffic was exempt, whether carried _ 
in express trains or not. 

2605. So that the suggestion which was made 
by Mr. Rickman here that the third class under 
ld. a mile, or any fare not above ld. a mile, 
should be exempt from duty, whether the trains 
stopped or not, would in fact, be reverting pretty 
much to the state of affairs which existed before 
that judgment was given?—Yes, it would be re- 
moving what we think the additional injustice — 
imposed upon us by that judgment. 

2606. When you made your railway and or- 
ganised your present system of traffic, you were 
living under that regime, were you not ?/—Yes. 

2607. And you expected, and had reason to 
expect, that that state.of things would continue? 
—We had no reason to doubt its continuance. 

2608. And that was one of the elements that 
entered into your calculations in making your 
line and in organising your service, was it not? 
—Certainly, in organising the service; I cannot 
go so far back as the making of the line. 

2609. So that, so far as that proposal goes, it 
would be merely placing you in the position in 
which you were when you constructed yonr line, 
and in which you had reason to think you would 


be continued ?—Yes, and in which we had lived 


up to 1874. 

2610. There has been a great deal of discussion 
as to whether this is a tax upon locomotion or 
not; it is, perhaps, more an interesting question 
of speculation than of practical importance; but 
if the tax is paid by the shareholders it deprives 
them to that extent of the funds which they 
might otherwise have to carry out their under- 
taking, does it not ?—No doubt. 

2611. And it places them, does it not, in a 
worse position for affording all the accommoda- 
tion to the public which they might wish to 
afford ?—-That is the view that I have expressed 
to the honourable Member for Shropshire, that 
when you deduct it from the shareholders you 
practically, to that extent, cripple the company’s 
powers either of reducing the fares, or of im- 
proving the accommodation. 

2612. And independently of that, the removal 
of the tax would give you distinct and immediate 
facilities for improving your service —No doubt , 
it would leave us untrammeiled in our working, | 
and it would add very much to the convenience 
of the public. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


2613. We have had some evidence from the 
War Office respecting the conveyance of troops ; 
have you read the evidence that has been given 

upon 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


‘| upon that point ?—I was here, and I heard Mr. 
|| Haliburton give it. 


2614. I do not want to take you all through 


| that evidence, but supposing that the railway 
) passenger duty were reduced, or considerably 
|) modified, would you be prepared to enter into 
) arrangements with the Government with respect 
to the conveyance of troops on reasonable terms ? 
7) —We should be very happy to enter into any 

| arrangements of the scrt ; but I may explain that 


'Mr. Haliburton’s evidence is not quite correct. 


) The orders given with respect to the carriage of 
| troops are these: That where the ordinary fare 
> is less than the soldier’s fare, the ordinary fare 
is to be charged, but where the soldier’s fare 
) is less than the ordinary fare, then he is to be 
| carried at the Parliamentary rate. 


2615. That may be the case on your railway, 
but I think it is not so on many others ?—I think 
it is almost universal. I have looked at the 


}) Clearing House statements with reference to Mr. 
1 Haliburton’s evidence. 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


2616. Is it so between Manchester and Liver- 
pool ?—I do not know; the line between Man- 


‘chester and Liverpool is not my railway. 


_2617. However that might be, have your 
directors ever taken that subject into considera- 
tion at all?—No, the Great Northern Company 
have not been approached by the War Office 
upon the subject; but I have heard it discussed 
at meetings of managers, and I have heard that 
some proposal would be likely to come tous. We 
should, of course, be quite ready to consider it, 
and we should be only too glad to afford the 
Government every facility on reasonable terms. 

2618. Would your willingness to meet them 
also apply to thecase of the movement of stores ? 
—I do not think that they will get much reduc- 
tion there, because the rates are already low, and 
the Government stores are awkward things to 
move; but still we are quite willing to deal with 
them, and I think that we should have no diffi- 
culty in coming to a satisfactory arrangement. 


Ite: 


Mr, Oakley. 


16 May 
1876. 


Mr. Farrer. 


19 May 
1876. 
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Mr. Tuomas Henry Farrer, re-called; and further Examined. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2619. I THINK you wish to make some explana- 
tion in reference to the evidence of Mr. Mansel at 
Question 2423, as to the Board of Trade approval 
of the North London cheap trains; can you 
explain the nature of that approval ?—First of 
all, 1 will put in three forms of approval: one, 
the form of approval which the Board of Trade 
gave before any of these questions arose; se- 
condly, the form of qualified approval which they 
gave in 1870, after the questions with the Inland 
Revenue had arisen; and, lastly, the form of 
approval which they now give since the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer. 

2620. What will those different forms of ap- 
proval show ?—The first of them is simply in 
these words: “ I am directed by the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to 
convey to you their Lordships’ approval of the 
hours of the arrival and departure of the cheap 
trains upon the North London Railway, as shown 
in the time tables submitted by you in tripli- 
cate, one copy of which is returned herewith.” 
In the qualified approval given after 1870, these 
words were added: ‘I am to add that the Board 
of Trade understand that proceedings are being 
taken by the Board of Inland Revenue in several 
cases to obtain a judicial decision upon questions 
that have arisen with regard to exemption from 
passenger duty upon fares derived from certain 
trains, which, in the opinion of that Board, are 
not cheap trains in respect whereof the exemp- 
tion from duty can be allowed, and that the 
approval of the Board of Trade is granted in this 
case without prejudice to any questions which 
the Board of Inland Revenue may raise in the 
matter.” Then the third form of approval, which 
was given after the Exchequer decision, after 
referring to the possibility of an appeal, contains 
this statement: “ I am accordingly to state that 
the approval of the Board of Trade is granted in 
this case to those trains only which stop at every 
intermediate ordinary passenger station, and 
which convey some class of passengers to and 
from every station at fares not exceeding the 
Parliamentary rate, and which comply in other 
respects with the requirements of the Cheap 

Train Acts.” Then appended to that is a copy 
of the decree of the Court of Exchequer. As 


Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


regards the question between Mr. Mansel and 
myself, I never for one moment intended to 
imply that the North London Company inten- 
tionally, misled the Board of Trade. All that I 
said, and what I adhere to is, that the Board of 
Trade were misled. Mr. Fane, the very careful 
officer of the Board of “rade, who then had the 
dealing with this case, was misled by the original 
forms sent in by the North London Company 
into approving trains which did not carry pas- 
sengers at the cheap rate between all the stations 
that were marked. I think, looking at the form, 
that I should myself have been misled too; but 
I am quite sure that the Company never intended 
to mislead. Upon a new form being sent in, 
Mr. Fane discovered the mistake, and upon that 
the correspondence with the Inland Revenue 
commenced. 

2621. I see that Mr. Mansel states, in answer 
to Question 2423, “that the form which was 
originally given for the application for remission 
showed clearly the points between which the 
third class fares were or were not charged” ?— 
I have one of those forms, and I cannot see that 
it does so; I had nothing to do with the matter 
myself then, but I see, from a memorandum of 
Mr. Fane’s, which formed the basis of a letter to 
the Board of Inland Revenue, that he admitted 
that he had been mistaken as to the meaning of 
that form. 

2622. You divided your evidence into two 
heads, that of the exemption, and that of the 
tax; will you very shortly touch upon those two 
points; and first, as to the object of the exemp- 
tion, that, as I take it, was to give an induce- 
ment to the company to run cheap trains ?— 
The object of the exemption was rather, I should 
say, to give the company a consideration for the 
obligation that was laid upon them to run one, 
cheap train. 

2623. Do you think that the obligations on 
the companies to run these cheap trains is any 
longer necessary?—I think not, because all the 
evidence shows that they run for their own sakes 
a great many more than Parliament has ever 
required, both ordinary cheap trains for third 
class passengers, and also workmen’s trains. 

2624. I should like to refer you, with reference 

to 


Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


_ to that point, to the evidence of Mr. Forbes, in 
which he seems to think that it is a fallacious 
statement that it has been the interest. of the 
companies to run those cheap trains ?—That is 
with regard to the working men’s trains in and 
out of London, which is a special point, and rests 
upon specific legislation entirely ‘different from 
and independent of the Act of Parliament which 
relates to the ordinary cheap trains. Perhaps I 
had better mention what that legislation was. It 
stands upon its own ground. When the railway 

+ companies began to run their lines into the heart 
of London, it was found that they displaced a 
great many of the habitations of the working 

classes, and consequently it was supposed that it 

_ would make it more difficult and more expensive 
for the working classes to obtain lodgings. In 
order to compensate for that hardship, clauses were 

introduced into the special Acts of those com- 
panies, or several of them, requiring them to run 

_ workmen’s trains morning and evening at par- 

_ ticular times, suitable to the workmen, and at low 
fares, in and out of London, so that the workmen 
might be able to live at a distance from their 

work and come in and out. In return for 
that obligation, and by way of compensation for 
that obligation, a specific consideration was given 
to the companies, namely, that in case of accident 
to anybody travelling by those workmen’s trains, 
the compensation for the loss of life or injury to 
the person should not exceed 1007. The com- 
panies were not to be liable for more than 100 /. 
under Lord Campbell’s Act, and there was to be 
a power of referring any question of compensa- 
tion of that description to an arbitrator appointed 
by the Board of Trade. Clauses of that nature 
have been inserted in the London Central Rail- 
way Act, in the East London Railway Act, in 
the London and Blackwall Railway Act, in the 
Metropolitan District Railway Act, in the Me- 
tropolitan and St. John’s’ Wood Railway Act, in 
the Great Eastern Railway Act, in the Metro- 
politan Railway Act, in the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Act, in the Metropolitan 
Inner Circle Act, 1874, in the London, Brighton, 

»and~ South Coast Railway Act, 1875, and, I 
believe also, in a Bill of the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Company, of 1876. 

2625. Do you think it necessary to secure, by 
Parliamentary enactment, the running of cheap 
‘trains for the benefit of the third class passen- 

gers?—No; I would divide the answer into two 
portions. First of all, with regard to cheap trains 
enerally, and with regard ‘to the policy of the 
Cos Trains Act, I have put in tables showing 
how very much more the third class passenger 
traffic has increased, arid how much more the 
companies now do for that.species of traffic than 
Parliament ever thought of requiring them to do. 
Then, secondly, as regards the workmen’s trains 
in and out of London, the evidence taken before 
this Committee shows that, in that case also, the 
_companies do a great deal more than the Legis- 
‘ture has required from them. 

2626. But this answer of Mr. Forbes would 
apply, I take it, to both those classes of trains, to 
Parliamentary cheap trains, and to cheap trains 


uy §  wnder the Cheap Trains Act, where he says: 
a | « One desires to speak with the greatest respect, 
ws | of course, in these matters, but I think that the 
wt | railway companies are not at all open to what I 
id 9 © hear suggested; that is to say, that they have 


~ gone on extending accommodation, and.running 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—-continued. 


more workmen’s trains, and giving more facilities 
with their eyes open under this law, and that 
they have done that because it has been their 
absolute interest. I can only say that, so far as 
I am concerned, that is quite a fallacious state- 
ment.” If that is so, and it is not the interest of 
the company to run those cheap trains, I want'to 
know how third class passengers will be situated 
when there is no kind of restriction on the com- 
panies to run cheap trains, supposing that we 
arrive at that pomt?—Are you speaking of third 
class traffic generally, or of the workmen’s trains 
in and out of London, because I should like to 
keep the two separate ? 

2627. I think that that applies to both ?—My 
answer to Mr. Forbes’ statement is that it is the 
company’s business and their duty to do that 
which is most for the interest of their share- 
holders; and that what they have done, and most 
properly done, in developing the third class 
traffic, shows that it is, fortunately, their interest 
to develope ‘that: traffic, independently of any 
Parliamentary obligation. Then, as regards 
workmen’s trains in and out of London, L was 
struck by what Mr. Forbes said, that they cer- 
tainly run more trains than are needed, but that 
they would not run them at the early hours re- 
quired for the workmen’s trains unless they had 
been obliged to keep their stations open and their 
staff employed at those hours for, one train; but 
that after opening them for one train, they found 
it better to run more than one train. Itisa very 
remarkable thing that as regards almost every 
one of these railways, in the evidence of Mr. 
Forbes, of Mr. Parkes representing the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, and of Mr. Fenton 
representing the Metropolitan Company, we have 
statements that they run many more workmen’s 
trains than the Act of Parliament requires, and 
that they run them for the convenience of the 
workmen at times when the Act of Parliament 
does not require it. But I was struck still more 
by the extremely fair evidence of Mr. Oakley, 


“Mr. Farrer. 
19 May 
1876. 


on the part of the Great Northern Railway Com-. 


pany, on the last day of the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, in which he said that on that line, although 
they have no enactment requiring them to run 
workmen’s trains, they run two or three work- 
men’s trainsaday. Therefore, I think that there 
is distinct evidence that the companies, acting for 
their own interests, will run workmen’s trains 
without any special Parliamentary obligation. 
When there was a proposal, I think in 1872, in 
the time of the Railway Amalgamation Com- 
mittee, to make the specific enactments with re- 
gard to workmen’s trains more general, there was 
a deputation to the Board of Trade upon the 
subject from some of the workmen) in which 
they strongly objected to being put upon any 
special terms as regards compensation. It was 
rather a sentimental objection than a pecuniary 
one, but they did not like this sort of special 
legislation with regard to the limitation of the 
compensation in case of loss of life or injury. 
2628. Supposing that the railway companies 
were to come to you and make use of this argu- 
ment: “ When the tax was imposed, Parliament 
granted the exemptions on the ground that we 
were to do a minimum in the interest of the 
third class passengers; is it fair now to abolish 
those exemptions when we are doing very much 
more than was ever required by’ Parliament, and 
to make us feel the whole weight of the tax ;” 
Z2 what 


_ Mr, Farrer, 


19 May 
1876, 
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what would be your answer to that ?—My answer 
to that is that Parliament enacted that law under 
an entire misapprehension as to that which has 
turned out to be the real state of the case; Par- 
liament enacted that law under the belief that it 
would not be for the interest of the companies to 
run those trains; it has turned out to be very 
much to the interest of the companies to run 
those trains, and cessante ratione legis cessat etiam 
lex. 

2929. Therefore you think that the exemptions 
might be taken away both in the interest of the, 
public, and without militating against the inte- 
rest of the companies?—The exemption coupled 
with the obligation for which the exemption was 
a consideration. 

2630. So much for the exemptions. Now, 
coming to the tax, we have had several sugges- 
tions before us, and I should like to ask you, very 
shortly, your opinion upon some of the plans that 
have been mooted before this Committee; one 
proposal has been that there should be 3 per 
cent. imposed upon the gross passenger receipts ; 
have you formed any opinion as to whether such 
a policy would act fairly or unfairly as between 
the different companies?—It is impossible to deny 
that it would operate with regard to the different 
companies, so as to leave them in a different rela- 
tive position from that in which they are now; 
and I have before me some of the cases in which 
it would make a considerable alteration. The 
figures are, I believe, substantially correct, but 
some of our returns are not complete for 1875, and 
so we have been obliged to take some for 1874, 
and some for 1875. The Caledonian Railway 
now pays 19,2962, and with the duty of 3 
per cent., it would pay 24,1962, an increase 
of 4,9001. The Glasgow and South Western 
Railway now pays 6,304/., and with the duty 
of 3 per cent., it would pay 8,5901., an in- 
crease of 2,2862. The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company now pays 37,797 /., and 
with the duty of 3 per cent., it would pay 39,264 1., 
an increase of 1,467/. ‘The Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway now pays 6,236 1., and 
with the duty of 3 per cent.,it would pay 11,099 2., 
an increase of 4,8632. The Midland Railway now 
pays 41,2197, and with the duty of: 3 per cent., 
it would pay 48,525/., an increase of 7,036 J. 
The Metropolitan Railway now pays 11,9901. 
and with the duty of 3 per cent., it would pay 
12,979 /., an increase of 989 7. The North British 
Railway now pays 19,319 2., and with the duty of 
3 per cent., it would pay 21,310/., an increase 
of 1,9912. The North Eastern Railway which 
now pays 39,710/., would, with a duty of 3 per 
cent., pay 47,018 2., being an increase of 7,308 J. 
In all those cases there would be a considerable 
increase of duty paid by the companies. 


Mr. Leighton. 
2631. Is this a calculation upon gross receipts, 


or upon passenger receipts only ?—This is a cal- © 


culation of the change which would be made if 
the present passenger duty were repealed, and in 
lieu of it there were levied a duty of 3 per cent. 
upon the gross passenger receipts without the 
exemption. 

Chairman. 


2632. That list does not include all the rail~ 


ways, does it?—No, but the tables which I - 


have put indo. In my answer I have taken out 
from the tables those in which the increase would 
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be greatest, and I am now coming to a list A 
those which would gain by the change. 

2633. Are there any cases in which there 
would be a decrease ?—Yes. 

2634. What are those cases ?—The following 
are some of them: the Great Western Railway now 
pays 91,965/. and would, if the duty were 3 per 
cent., pay 66,204/., being a bonus to the Great 
Western Company of 25,7617. The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway now pays 
46,884 ., and it would pay with the duty at 3 per 
cent. 36,0581., being a bonus to that company of 
10,826 7. The London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way now pays 26,994 1., and it would pay with thé 
duty at 3 per cent. 18,9407., being a bonus of 
8,0542. The London and North Western Rail- 
way now pays 143,7881., and with the duty at 
3 per cent. it would pay 93,944 /., being a bonus 
to the company of 49,844/. Itis to be remem- 
bered, in respect of that very large sum that 
goes to the London and North Western Com- 
pany, that some of their fares, at any rate, 


are ata maximum, and that it is possible that a 


considerable proportion of the bonus would in that 
case go to the railway passengers. The Metro- 
politan District Railway now pays 12,5542, and 
with the duty at 3 per cent. it would pay 7,8111., 
being a bonus of 4,743/. The South Hastern 
Railway now pays 48,5652, and with the duty 
at 3 per cent. if would pay 37,585 /., being a bonus 
of 10,9802. I have not the whole table before 
me, but I can remember that the aggregate result 
is just. about the same; the Government would 
get just about as much from the 3 per cent. duty 
as they get from the present duty. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2635. But it would entail a very considerable 
dislocation, so to speak, of the contributions of 
the several companies ?-—It would. 

2636. It would be a great financial disturbance, 
would it not ?—It would be a considerable dis- 
turbance. In the tables that I have put in, all 
the railways are given. This plan was con- 
sideredin 1870, amongst others, and the differences 
that would arise between the different companies 
were a great obstacle to the Government pro- 
posing to enforce any such scheme against the 
companies. 

2637. Has your attention been directed to 
another suggestion which was made in this room, 
I think by the honourable Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, as to a sort of quit-rent, or 
something in the nature of a quit-rent, being 
levied upon the companies in lieu of the present 
arrangement ? — It would, in fact, become a 
quit-rent, or a rent-charge, instead of a tax; 
the objections to that are manifold; it would 
deprive the Chancellor of the Exchequer of any 
probable increase in this tax; it would on future 
occasions, when the circumstances and conditions 
of the different companies had relatively altered, 
appear unfair; it would become a tax in the 
nature of a land tax, and no doubt in the 
course of time it would be redeemed; it would 
entirely alter the character of the thing; it would 
no longer be a tax, but a rent-charge. . 

2638. But it would have this advantage, would 
would it not, over the one which we have been 
lately discussing, that is to say, that it would 
take the existing state of things and perpetuate 
it ?—It would stereotype, not the existing state 
of things, but the existing actual charges; because 

; the 
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the existing state of things is an obligation upon 
the companies to pay so much per cent. upon 
their receipts. — 

2639. Do you maintain that the existing state 
of things operates unfairly as between company 
and company ?—No; I think the objection to 
the present state of things arises entirely out of 


the exemption, and the way in which the ex- 


emption operates, of which we have heard so 
much. 

2640. There was another proposition made, 
viz., that there should be an exemption of all 
fares at 1d. a mile and. under; what would 
be your view as to that ?—I have already stated 


_that I am unable to see any reason for that; if 


the fare at and under 1d. amile is sufficiently 
profitable for the companies to carry it on for 
their own interest, I can see no reason why you 
are to exempt that particular species of traffic 
from taxation, and to make a dfference in point of 
taxation between the man who pays 2d. a mile 
and the man who pays 1d. a mile. 

2641. That would apply, I suppose, to the ex- 
emption of all fares at a shilling a mile and 
under ?—That seems to me still more indefensible, 
because I am quite unable to see on what princi- 

jle the company which carries a man at a cheap 

fare for a short distance should be treated dif- 
ferently from the company which carries a man 
at a cheap fare for a long distance. 

2642. Lastly, we come to the great question 
upon which you were examined on the last oc- 
casion of the meeting of the Committee, that is 
to say, as to who would benefit if the tax was 
taken off altogether; I understood you, m your 
evidence, to maintain that if the tax was taken 
off it would not go into the pockets of the public, 
and that the public would not benefit by it, but 
that a certain class of the shareholders of the 
railway companies would be the only parties who 
would get any benefit; have I correctly stated 
your view ?—That, generally speaking, was my 
view; I should like to state my reasons for it, 
and if the Committee will allow me, I will read 
them, for it is'a subtle pomt, and requires to be 
stated with accuracy. ‘ The questions, who pays 
the duty now, and who would gain by the re- 
mission, if it were remitted, are of first-rate im- 
portance to the decision of this subject. If the 
travelling public were to get the benefit of the 


_ remission of the duty the case for the remission 
would be much stronger than if it were to operate 


as a pure gift to the holders of ordinary railway 
shares ; my position is, that, éxcepting in one case, 
which I will specify, the duty is now paid by the 
holders of ordinary railway shares and stock, and 
that the remission of the duty would be simply a 
gift by the public taxpayers to this body of per- 
sons. The exceptional case in which J believe 
that the passenger now pays the duty, and would, 


if it were remitted, be relieved from it, is the case 


where there is a monopoly, where the fares are at 
the Parliamentary maximum, and where it is the 
interest of the company to maintain them at 
that maximum, and where the duty is now 
charged under special Acts, in addition to the 
fare. My reasons for this opinion are as fol- 


- lows: If the companies have not a monopoly, 


then (as is admitted by their advocates) the fares 


| will be determined by competition, and not by 


the outgoings of the company. In this case, 


_ however, it must be admitted on the other side, 
_ that the removal of an outgoing might enable the 
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company to lower its charges, and thus to reduce 
the price charged both by itself’ and by its com- 
petitors. I believe, however, that there is no such 
case of pure competition, except perhaps in the 
ease of some of the metropolitan tramways (a 
doubtful exception), and in the case of river 
steamers in the summer months. As regards the 
omnibuses, other than the tramway omnibuses, it 
has been stated here (Fenton, 1172) that the 
recent reductions of duties did not induce them 
to reduce their fares on their through traffic, in 
which alone, if at all, they compete with the 
railways; and there is therefore no reason for 
supposing that omnibus competition would induce 
the railway companies, if the duty were remitted, 
to reduce their fares, As regards river steamers, 
competition has, according to the evidence, 
already made the railway fares lower than they 
are elsewhere, and it would be curious if the 
effect of a remission of duty were simply to 
reduce those few particular railway fares which 
are now at the lowest rate. At any rate, com- 
petition and its attendant effects are confined to 
a very few and exceptional cases. We may, 
therefore, I think, put competition aside, and 
treat the railways as if they enjoyed a monopoly ; 
assuming this to be the case, what is the present 
incidence of the duty, and what would be the 
effect of remission? I will assume, in the first 
instance, that the fares are not at their Parlia- 
mentary maximum, and I will assume also that 
the company have so determined their fares as to 
make it appear that they charge a given fare 
plus the duty ; say, for instance, that the fare 
from London to Ipswich is now called 20 s., plus 
1 s. for duty, and is so described on the ticket. 
Then, suppose that the duty is remitted, or, in 
other words, that the company’s outgoings are 
diminished in the proportion of 5 per cent. upon 
every fare: it is clear that if they make no 
alteration in their fares, but still continue to 
charge 21s. .as before, they will be able to add 
the one shilling to the dividend of the ordinary 
shareholder ; if, for example, 5s. out of the 21s., 
has been appropriated to that dividend, they 
will be able, by maintaining their fares ‘at 21s., 
to appropriate 6s. to it, leaving the traffic 
just as it was. If, however, instead of adding 
the duty to the dividend, they reduce the fare 
by one shilling, making it 20s. instead of 
21s., the ordinary shareholder would not, of 
course, get the extra shillimg; nor would he be 
recouped for the loss of this shilling, unless the 
increase of traftic, arising from the reduction of 
the fare by 5 per cent., were so great as to pro- 
duce, after allowing for working expenses, a clear 
additional profit equivalent to the shilling. This, 
in the case of so small a reduction of fares as 
5 per cent., is in the highest degree improbable. 
Consequently, if the railway companies attend 
to their own interests, as it is presumed they do, 
and as they ought to do, they will not give the 
shilling to the public in the shape of remission 
of fares, but will add it to the dividend of the 
ordinary shareholders. In fact, if they do their 
duty by their shareholders, they are now, in 
charging 21s., charging that sum which will 
bring the greatest amount of profit ; and the aboli- 
tion of an outgoing of 5 per cent. will make no 
difference, or next to none, in the calculations 
which have led them to fix the amount at 21s. 
Further, it is to be remembered that the addi- 
tional profit will go entirely to the holder of 
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ordinary shares and stocks (I except the special 
case, in which there is no dividend upon the or- 
dinary shares and stocks), and will consequently 
be much greater in its proportionate amount than 
if it were spread over the loan, preference and 
ordinary share capital of the companies. I have 
put in a Table showing, as far as the returns for 
1875 enable us to do so, what the effect upon the 
ordinary capital and dividend of each company 
would be. Taking 1874, for which the returns 
are complete, the aggregate ordinary capital is 
207,029,049.; the dividend upon that, 9,938,327 /., 
or 41. 16s. per cent.; and the amount of pas- 
senger duty was 548,817 /., or 5:5 per cent. of 
that dividend. If, then, I am right, the effect of 
remitting the duty would simply be to increase 
the dividends upon ordinary railway stock by about 
5°5 per cent, or one-eighteenth. Some allowance 
must, however, be made for the case which I have 
stated to be an exception, viz., the case where 
the company, being and remaining at its maxi- 
mum fare, charges the duty in addition. What 
the number and extent of those cases are I have 
no means of ascertaining, but I think that their 
importance is diminished by the consideration that 
the tendency of railway companies has been con- 
stantly to reduce their fares in their own interest.” 

2643. Supposing the railway fare from London 
to Birmingham to have been fixed at 21 s. when 
the incidents of the tax operated, and the tax to 
be remitted, why should not the railway com- 
panies take into account the remission of the tax, 
and give the public the benefit of the shilling ? 
—Because if they can put the shilling into the 
pockets of their ordinary shareholders it is both 
their interest and their duty to do so. 

2644. But you say that competition may be 
put aside, but that assumes a good deal; do you 
mean that all the companies would combine to- 
gether to pocket the remission of the duty ?—I 
do not look upon competition between the com- 
' panies themselves for this purpose as affecting 
the question at all. I would refer, upon this 
point, to the very elaborate argument in the 
Report, to which I have before referred, of the 
Amalgamation Committee of 1872. I think it 
is quite clear that the competition between the 
companies as regards fares is confined to this: 
that they will all of them try to find that amount 
of fare which will bring them the greatest 
amount of net profit. If one company thinks 
that another company is charging more than will 
do that, no doubt the one company (as the Mid- 
land Company are now doing) will reduce their 
fares; but the moment that it has been ascer- 
tained by that species of competition what is the 
amount of fare which will produce the greatest 
amount of net profit, all the companies will agree 
upon the same fare, and that will be a practical 
monopoly. 

2645. Then it is not your contention, as I 


understand, that the sum of the whole tax, if 


remitted, would be so small if it was spread over 
the whole that the consumers, otherwise the 
travelling public, would not get any appreciable 
advantage ?—I doubt whether they would get 
any appreciable advantage. Ido not know what 
the number: of cases is where fares are now at 
their Parliamentary maximum, and where the 
companies would retain them at their maximum ; 
but in those cases no doubt the remission of the 
duty would operaté to the advantage of the pas- 
sengers. 
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Chairman. 


2646. Do you mean that the advantage would 
not be appreciable directly or indirectly, or do 
you mean in a pecuniary sense ?—I do not deny 
that every diminution of outgoing has some 
tendency to enable the companies to do more for 
the public; but with a very small outgoing such 
as this is, where it is in their power to put it 
directly into their own pockets, and where the 
reduction of it from the fares would have no 
appreciable effect in increasing the traffic, the 
great probability is that they would put it into 
their own pockets eutirely. 

2647. There has been a good deal of evidence 
given by traffic managers with regard to that 
point; laying aside pecuniary considerations 
altogether, do you think that the railway com- 
panies, if this duty were remitted, would not give 
greater accommodation to the public, or that the 
public would not be gainers in that way ?—I do 
not see how the remission of the duty should 
operate as any inducement to the railway com- 
panies to give facilities or accommodation to the 


public more strongly than their own interest now 


induces them to do, excepting always those special 
cases which I haye mentioned, in which. there is 
some sort of monopoly. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2648. Looking at all the alternative schemes 
that we have had before us, are you prepared to 
express an opinion in favour of any one of them ? 
—I should liketo.see the 3 per cent. scheme 
adopted; that is the one which I think is least 
open to objections, and which makes the least 
alteration in the existing state of things. 

2649. As I think you said on the last occasion, 
you would like to see the jurisdiction over this 
question not divided between two departments, 
but centred in one?—I look upon it now as 
entirely a question of revenue and not as a ques- 
tion of public accommodation; and therefore I 
think that it ought to rest with the Revenue 
Department, and not with the Board of Trade. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


2650. In your last examination, you stated that 
the tax was put on, in the first instance, because 
of the existing taxes upon locomotion ; from what 
do you derive that information ?—I only gather 
it from the fact that there were taxes on other 
modes of locomotion at that time, and that in the 
earlier Acts, and in the speeches in Parliament, 
and in the Reports of Committees on the subject 
of this tax, the two were treated and spoken 
of together. Sir Robert Peel, for instance, spoke 
of the tax upon stage coaches as being very 
oppressive as compared with the analogous tax 
which was placed upon railways. : 

2651. Was there anything in that statement 
of Sir Robert Peel’s which led you to infer that 
if there had been no tax on stage coaches there 
would not have been a tax imposed upon railways? 
—I think that I can hardly express any opinion 
upon that point. 

Chairman. 

2652. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that Sir Robert Peel drew a distinction between 
the tax/upon stage coaches and the tax upon rail- 
ways, as there was no analogy between the two ? 
—No; what I said was that, so far as I remem- 
ber his great Budget speech, what he said was 
that traffic was transferring itself from the stage 
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| Chairman—continued. 
coaches to the railways; that the stage coaches 


+) were much more heavily taxed in proportion than 


the railways; and that, therefore, he proposed to 
lower the duty upon stage coaches. 
2653. Is that in Sir Robert Peel’s speech ?— 


, | I think so; that is my recollection of it. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


2654. Another alternative which has been 
| suggested is, that it was a tax upon locomotives ; 
| is that your view?—I have not been rightly ap- 
| prehended if that is supposed to be my view. 
| What I said was, that it had been suggested that 
| it would have been a better plan to make it a tax 
upon locomotives. 
2655. In substitution for the present tax ?— 
Yes; it has been suggested that that would have 
| been a better plan, or might be a better plan 
even now, if practicable. 

2656. You stated, I think, in your former 
evidence, that the object of the direction of the 
Board of Trade was to look after the third-class 
| passengers, to see that they were protected ; 
where is the direction to that effect, or is there 
| any direction to that effect ?—I gather that, from 


| the preamble to the 6th section of 7 and 8 Vict. 


|_c. 85, and from the fact that this particular power 
| is given to the Board of Trade by the Act of 


_ they may dispense with certain conditions on 
seeing that other conditions are adopted equally 
favourable to the cheap train passengers; and 
from the fact that it has always been one of the 


| functions of the Board of Trade, or of the Railway 
‘| Commission, to stand between the travelling 


" public and the railway companies, where the 
interference of the Government has been thought 


» 4\' desirable. 
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ie Exchequer; that was not so. 


2657. Then the policy that has been adopted 
in that respect is rather a deduction from certain 
things than from any direction expressly given? 
—Yes, but I think that it is a tolerably clear 


|) inference from the language of the Act, and from 


the general functions of the Board of Trade. 
2658. We have heard a good deal about these 
exemptions or remissions of passenger duty in 
the hands of the Board of Inland Revenue; do 
you think that such a power of remitting, or re- 
bating, or handing back money, is in any way con- 


| ducive to the interests of the State, or is right? 


—TI think that it is most objectionable. 
2659. Do you not think that it is, or that it may 
_ become, a fruitful source of immorality in public 
offices?—I think that is a most objectionable 
thing ; I should be very sorry to believe that it 
has caused any immorality in public offices, but 
undoubtedly it is an extremely objectionable 
_ power for any public office to possess. 

2660. Does the Boord of Trade concur in this 
exercise of power that seems to~-be particularly 
exercised by the Board of Inland Revenue ?— 
I think that some misapprehension has been 
caused by the language of some of the railway 


__ witnesses before this Committee, where they have 
spoken as if there had been specific arrangements 


with the Board of Trade for the exemptions 
- which have been condemned by the Court of 
What happened 
was this. The Board of Trade were to approve of 
the hours of starting of the cheap trains, the com- 


panies sending their time-tables with the trains 


marked in respect of which they claimed ex- 
emption. The Board of Trade then sent the 
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form of approval which I have read to you: “We 
approve of the hours of starting of those trains.” 
It turns out that they have given that: approval 
In many cases in which ‘the Act did not con- 


template there being any such approval or any 


exemption; but there was never any specific 
arrangement between the Board of Trade and any 
railway company to the effect that they should 
have the benefit of these exemptions, except to 
this extent: the Board of Trade have the power 
of dispensing with certain conditions; it was al- 
ways thought that one of the conditions which 
they had the power of dispensing with, was the 
condition that the trains should stop at every 
station, not the power of dispensing with the cheap 
fare where they did stop ; and consequently they 
gave their approval, in this general form, toa great 
many trains which did not stop at every station. 
Except to that extent there was no specific 
arrangement by the Board of Trade with the 
companies for the exemption of any particular 
trains from duty. 

2661. Then if the tax was remitted, or money 
from taxes was not called in by the Board of 
Inland Revenue, it was an act of theirs and theirs 
alone, and not that of the Board of Trade ?— 
Clearly, I think so. It rests in this way: with- 
out the approval of the Board of Trade the com- 
panies could not claim the exemption; but if the 
Board of Trade gave their approval, and that 
approval was given to a train to which the Act 
did not allow the exemption, the approval of the 
Board of Trade did not prevent the Board of In- 
land Revenue from enforcing the tax. 

2662. Then I understand from you that you 
think that such a principle, or plan, or condition, 
by which money may be remitted in this way is 
highly objectionable ’— Very objectionable. 

2663. You stated, I think, in your previous 
evidence that the approval of the Board of Trade 
was a farce ?—At present, I think that: it is, so 
far as the original object of this Act, viz., the 
accommodation to cheap train passengers, is con- 
cerned. 

2664. Will you explain how it is a farce ?— 
The object of the approval of the Board of Trade 
was to secure a certain amount of accommoda- 
tion to the cheap train passengers. That accom- 
modation is now given by the railway companies 
toan extent far beyond anything that Parlia- 
ment ever contemplated, and consequently the 
approval of the Board of Trade is entirely un- 
necessary. 

2665. Will not railway companies give every 
facility in their power to the travelling public if 
that facility will add a percentage to the return 
from the railways to the shareholders ?—Cer- 
tainly, I think so. 

2666. Then you are not of opinion tkat if this 
tax were remitted it would have the slightest 
effect upon the public ?—I think not, except. in 
the special cases to which I have referred. 

2667. You consider, in short, that the railway 
companies do make it their duty to give every 
facility in order to increase their revenue ?—I 
think so. 

2668. With reference to the time-tables of 
which we have heard, how many copies of time- 
tables are submitted to you monthly. by the rail- 
way companies for your approval, and, after ap- 
proval by you, how are they disposed of ?—I 
could not’ answer the first part of your question 
without referring to the office records.. More 
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than one copy is sent to the Board of Trade; I 
think that they are sent in in triplicate. One 
copy is sent to the Board of Inland Revenue 
with the form of approval which | have read to 
you, one copy is returned to the companies, and 
one is kept at the Board of Trade. 

2669. Do the companies or the Board of Trade 
mark the time tables which are submitted to you 
for approval ?—The companies themselves mark 
the time tables. 

2670. By that process do not the companies 
virtually become the persons who assess them- 
selves ?—Of course, it rests with the department 
of the Government concerned to see that the 
trains which the companies have marked comply 
with the provisions of the Act. 

2671. Where is this done ?—I have told you 
to what extent it is done or not done at the Board 
of Trade; but the Board of Trade do not consider 
themselves responsible for the collection of the 
duty, and the real duty of checking the claims is 
done at the Inland Revenue Department. 

2672. How came it about that the trains which 
did not stop at all stations were afterwards passed 
as cheap trains without challenge ?—Because the 
Board of Trade, until the recent decision, thought 
that one of the conditions which they were 
entitled to dispense with was the stoppage of the 
train at every station; they thought that if it 
appeared that the arrangements,of the Company 
were on the whole more beneficial to the cheap 
train passengers, they had a right to dispense 
with the condition of stopping at every station. 

2673. Can you inform the Committee whether 
as early as the year 1856, inconsistency in making 
the cheap train arrangements with the Com- 
panies, and the consequent approval of the Board 
of Trade, had not been brought under the notice 
of the Board of Trade by the Inland Revenue 
Department ?—I have not looked into the corre- 
spondence of 1856, with which I had nothing 
personally to do; but I know that Captain Galton, 
who was then Secretary to the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, called attention in 
one of his published Reports to the great growth 
of excursion trains, and to the fact that they 
were exempt from duty. 

2674. Will you kindly refer again to the 
matter, and tell the Committee when the first 
intimation was given to the Board of Trade ?—I 
will. Since giving my evidence the first day I 
have looked further into the question, and find 
the following passage in the Report of the Rail- 
way Commissioners, presented to Parliament in 
the year 1850. The Railway Commissioners, it 
will be remembered, then performed the duties 
now performed by the Board of Trade:—“ In 
the course of the summer the subject of excursion 
trains for the poorer classes of the population, 
was brought before the Commissioners, with a 
request that they would give their sanction to 
these trains, under the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, in 
order that the railway companies supplying this 
accommodation may be enabled to obtain a re- 
mission of the tax which is levied upon the receipts 
from passengers by railway, and to which remis- 
sion they are entitled for all trains ‘run for the 
conveyance of such passengers of the poorer 
classes, in compliance with the provisions of the 
above statute. The case was urged particularly 
with reference to the dense population in and 
around Manchester, to whom these trains are a 
great boon, affording them the means of taking 
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cheap excursions to the sea-side and elsewhere, _ 
and conducing both to their health and recrea- 
tion; the Commissioners were most desirous to ~ 
afford every facility to railway companies in esta- 
blishing these trains, and the difficulties in the _ 
way of their doing so having been removed, they © 
accordingly gave their sanction to such trains, and 
issued thereupon a circular letter bearing date on— 
the 10th August last, in which they informed the 
various railway companies that, considering the 
great benefit arising from those trains to those 
classes for whose accommodation they are prin- 
cipally designed, the Commissioners have been 
anxious to meet the viewsof the railway companies, 
and upon receiving applications according toa form 
annexed thereto, containing the required infor-— 
mation, should the conditions be such as to meet 
with their approval, intimation will be sent to 
the Board of Inland Revenue that such trains 
have been duly approved. The Commissioners 
having taken this large and comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the Act, it was urged upon them by 
some of the leading railway companies that they 
considered that they are entitled to exemption 
from the tax, not only on the fares of third-class 
passengers conveyed by such trains, but also on 
the fares of first and second-class passengers, if 
the fares charged for the superior classes do not 
exceed the rate of 1d. a mile. It became, 
therefore, necessary for the Commissioners to be 
careful that the liberal construction put by them 
upon the provisions—of the statute should not 
lead to consequences inconsistent with the objects 
or language of the Act. The class of persons 
whose benefit the Legislature had in view is 
described in the recital introductory to the 6th 
section of the Act, as ‘the poorer class of’ 
travellers ;? and in the enacting part, in more | 
definite terms, as ‘ third-class passengers.’ The 
Commissioners have considered, that in order to 
give due effect to these words of the Act, its 
provisions, including the 9th section relative 
to the exemption from duty, which is to be 
read in connection with and with reference to 
the 6th section, are to be taken as confined 
to the conveyance of third-class passengers. 


_ Accordingly, in approving the excursion trains, 


they have adopted the rule of approving them 
only as regards the third-class fares, and not as 
regards the first and second-class fares; although 
the latter, as well as the former, might be less 
than 1d.awmile. The Commissioners, in taking 
this course, do not object to any improvement in 
the construction or fitting up of the third-class 
carriages calculated to afford greater convenience 
or comfort to the passengers; but it appears to 
them that the persons who are willing to pay a 
higher rate of fare for first or second-class ac- 
commodation, when they have the choice of third- 
class accommodation at a lower fare by the same 
train, cannot properly be considered as the bond 
Jide ‘ poorer class’ to which the Act has refer- 
ence. The number of these trains which have 
been approved by the Commissioners since the 
issuing of their circular letter of the 10th August 
has amounted to 1,045.” It will be observed that 
this passage bears out the statements I have made 
concerning the views entertained in early days 
by the Railway Commissioners or the Board of 
Trade concerning the functions imposed on them 
by the Cheap Trains Act. , 
2675. Is it correct that the Board of Trade 
granted a qualified approval of the cheap trains 
submitted 
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submitted by the North London Company for 
the purposes of trial?—Yes, and for this reason ; 
that unless the hour of starting was approved 
there could be no claim at all for the exemption: 
and therefore the Board of Trade settled with 
the Inland Revenue a form of approval which 
should not prejudice the case, but which should 
enable the railway company and the Inland 
Revenue Department to take the case into court 
without prejudice to either side. 

2676. Have the North London Railway Com- 
pany, since the decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
_ submitted their time tables for approval, as other 
railway companies have done?—Yes; and the 
approval of the Board of Trade has been given 
only in accordance with the decision of the Court 
of Exchequer. 

2677. Did your department assist the North 
London Company in the preparation of their 
case ?—Certainly not; the Board of Trade stood 
neutral, 

2678. Did you not assist them in making up 
the time tables, and so forth, for the circumstances 
of the case ?—Certainly not; the Board of Trade 
stood quite neutral in the matter. They were 
anxious to see the question decided, and they 
felt that if they had any duty in the matter at 
— allit was to see it properly enforced, and to assist 
the Inland Revenue Department. 

2679. Has the Board of Trade ever refused or 
suspended the approval for cheap trains or excur- 
sion trains which have been submitted to them 
by the railway companies ?—Yes. 

2680. Can you tell us when, and under what 
circumstances ’—In the case which I mentioned 
the other day, where the Metropolitan Railway 
Company asked us to approve a train in which, 
in order to comply nominally with the Act, they 
issue two cheap tickets only between certain 
stations, and then issue no more. 

2681. Can youstate to the Committee whether 
any companies are now working the cheap train 
arrangement, to which the sanction of the Board 
of Trade has not been given, or as to which it is 
in suspense, and, if any, what are those companies? 
—I suppose your question is, whether any com- 
panies are claiming exemption without the ap- 

roval of the Board of Trade; because we only 

interfere for the purpose of giving that approval 
which is necessary in order to claim the exemp- 
tion. I am not aware that any companies claim 
the exemption without the approval of the Board 
of Trade, but the Inland Revenue department 
would be better able to tell you that. 

2682. Can you inform the Committee what 
companies have the power, by their local Acts, to 
charge, in addition to the maximum fare, 5 per 
cent. for the Government duty; and whether it 
is not a fact that the London and North Western 
Company and the Great Western Company do 
in many cases charge more-than 100 per cent. 
upon third class passengers travelling by trains 
approved of as cheap trains, and stopping at all 
stations ?’—I am unable to give you, with any 
completeness, a list of the companies. In fact 


4 my knowledge of the number of companies which 


have obtained clauses of that description is 
derived from the evidence which has been given 
to you already. I am not aware of any cases in 
which the companies are charging 100 per cent. 
more than their fare. I was very much astonished 

to see in Mr. Rickman’s evidence a statement 
that in one case the company were charging, 
p91. Be 
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under the name of duty, 2d. instead of 1 d., and 
I did not understand the statement, it seemed to 
me so very strange, since the duty is only 5 percent. 

2683. But you examine those fares and time 
tables, do you not, at the Board of Trade, and 
approve of them ?—We certainly have not ap- 
proved of a claim for exemption where the fare 
was 2d. 

2684. But you examine the time tables, do you 
not ?—Yes. 

2685. Do you examine the fares as well?—Yes, 
when they are first submitted. 

2686. Supposing that the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company (I speak of it not invidiously 
but simply as an example,) were next month to 
raise the fares 200 per cent., would you simply 
certify those as they were last month, without ex- 
amination ?—Certainly not; it would be their 
duty to send them in; we should examine them, 
and we should not approve in that case if the addi- 
tion of 100 per cent. made it more than 1d. a mile. 

2687. If they sent you their fares and tables 
without any intimation that they had made that 
additional charge, would you make any examina- 
tion to see that they had not made an additional 
charge ?—If they sent in no time table showing 
the additional charge, we should know nothing 
about it. We know nothing about their fares 
except what they send to us. They may send to 
us a table to-day (if such a thing were imagin- 
able, though I think it is not) with a certain 
charge, and to morrow they might make double 
that charge to the public; but we should have 
no knowledge of that, and no means of checking 
it; it would rest with the Inland Revenue. It 
is to me an unimaginable case. 

2668. Can you inform the Committee how 
many railways now that ought to run cheap 
trains from end to end do not do so?—I could 
not tell you that offhand, but I should think 
that probably none of the large companies do it; 
it would be an extremely inconvenient thing for 
the cheap train passengers. 

2689. So that in that respect the law is 
violated ?—In that respect, as I have already 
stated, I think that the companies get exemption 
where the Act does not allow it. 

2690. Would the Board of Trade be likely to 
approve the cheap trains for workmen (as you 
have introduced the word) by weekly contract 
under existing circumstances?—I should think 
that the decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
which disallows the claim of exemption upon 
a monthly or a three-monthly season ticket, would 
equally prohibit it upon a weekly ticket. 

2691. Returning to the question from which I 
started, may we take it as your opinion that 
powers vested in the head of any department to 
remit money or taxes must have a tendency, or 
at least give the colour of tendency, to immorality 
and yice in a public department ?—I think that 
it is most objectionable unless the conditions 
upon which the remission is to be made are dis- 
tinetly specified in the Act of Parliament. 

2692. You consider that no tax should be 
placed upon such conditions, or that it should be 
put in the power of the head of a board or 
department to order any change from that which 
Parliament intended ?—I think so. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


2693. Did not the tendency of some of your 
answers to the questions about the time tables 
Oy al ge 
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go to this ; that the interference of a Government 
Department with the details of the management 
of a commercial or industria! undertaking is 
likely to be inconvenient both to the department 
and to the managers of the undertaking ?—That 
is distinctly my opinion. 

2694. You stated in the beginning of your 
evidence that you did not think it material to 
inquire into the origin of this tax; will you tell 
me exactly what you mean by that ?—What I 
mean is, that the question of whether the tax 
should be remitted or not appears to me to be a 
question depending upon whether the tax is at 
present unjust, or whether it is injurious in its 
operation, and not upon the way in which it took 
its rise. 

2695. But when you are considering the justice 
or injustice of a tax upon any body of men, is it 
not material to consider whether when it was first 
imposed there were or were not other people euf- 
fering from similar taxation who have since been 
relieved from the burden?—I do not say that it 
is not a circumstance which may be taken into 
consideration, but that it appears to me to be 
very immaterial compared with the question of 
what you are to do for this money if you take off 
this tax. The real question is, Who is to pay it? 
I assume that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot do without: the money, and if he cannot 
do without it, who is to pay it? Is it right that 
you should make a present of this money to the 
railway shareholders and make the payers of 
the income tax pay it? That is the real ques- 
tion. - 

2696. But is not the question, What is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to do for the money if he 
abolishes this tax, an argument which, if valid, 
would apply to the proposed repeal of any tax 
whatever?— Any tax which has assumed the 
character of permanence as this tax has done. 

2697. You stated, did you not, that it was 


‘pretty clear that, if there had not been a tax 


upon other modes of locomotion, this form of tax 
would not have been adopted for railways ?—I 
gather that from the way in which the two things 
go together. 

2698. Is it not possible and even natural that 
men may patiently bear a load of taxation which 
is shared by others, and yet become rather 
impatient under it when others are relieved, 
they themselves being still exposed to it ? —It is 
extremely natural ; andif I were a railway share- 
holder I dare say I should agitate for the repeal 
of the tax. 

2699. Would not that impatience be likely to 
increase if, simultaneously with the relief afforded 
to the others, an unexpected decision in the law 
courts very much aggravated the burden of the 
tax ?—I am not surprised at the decision in the 
law courts aggravating the impatience of the 
railway world. 

2700. You agree that it is natural ?—Quite so. 

2701. Considering that this is the case with 
the railway companies, and that the law, as you 
have remarked, cannot be worked without the 
Government departments making holes in it, and 
that the imposition of the tax causes the inter- 


ference which you have just allowed to be 


inconvenient; do you think that it is at all unrea- 
sonable on the part of the railway companies to 
wish this tax to be removed ?—I think that it is 
very reasonable on the part of any body of men 
in the country, who are subject to a tax, to 
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agitate for its removal, and get it removed if 
they can. 

2702. In point of fact, you think, as you have 
already stated, that there are strong reasons for 
altering the present system in some way or other ? 
—Certainly. 

2703. You told us that out of all the proposals 
which have been submitted to us, you thought 
that the proposal of a tax of 3 per cent. upon the 
gross passenger traffic was the only proposal 
worth considering ?—I think so. 

-2704. Have you a return which would show 
us the exact amount which that would bring 
compared with what was collected in 1875 ?— 
You must take these figures, as I have already 
stated, cum grano, because we have not all the 
returns complete for 1875. The duty actually 
paid in 1874 was 614,279 7.; the duty in 1874, if 
charged at 3 per cent. upon the gross passenger 
receipts, would have been 624,2597., making a 
difference of about 5,0007. 

2705. I think you told us that if the exemption 
of all traffic at or below 1d. a mile were 
adopted, there would be a loss to the revenue of 
167,000 /.; that is to say, the difference between 
619,000 7. and 452,000/. ?—That is so, with this. 
qualification: that what I spoke of was not traffic 
under 1d. a mile, but third class passengers 5 
because our returns do not give us the receipt 
from traffic under 1d. a mile. 

2706. Could you give us any idea whether 
that would represent a larger or a smaller sum ? 
—I am afraid that 1 could not give you any 
information about it. 

2707. Then, you cannot give us any statement 
as to the actual or approximate result of the 
exemption of traffic at and under 1d. a mile ?— 
I think that you may take it as an approximate 
loss of 167,00027., because there are some first 
and second class fares under ld. per mile, and 
there are some third class fares over 1 d. per mile. 

2708. You would have to set against that some 
gain both to the department and to the companies 
in the way of the cessation of interference with 
management, and so on, would you not?—You 
would get rid, of course, of the evils arising from 
the present exemption; but the Inland Revenue 
Department will speak better as to the question 
whether there would not still be difficulties of 
account. 

2709. Did the State, by loan or subsidy, 
assist in the construction of railways or in their 
subsequent development in this country ?—Not 
at all. 

2710. Has not the present system been created 
srk by private enterprise and private capital ? 
—Yes. 

2711. I do not know whether it was you or 
some other witness who spoke of the State giving 
privileges torailway companies to construct rail- 
ways; is that the view which you take of it?— 
Yes; I think that it was decidedly a privilege 
when a company obtained compulsory powers to: 
take land and a practical monopoly of a given’ 
district. 

2712. May I not take it in this way: that the 
State, or Parliament on behalf of the State, gave 
privileges to the railway companies for the con- 
struction of railways in order to encourage, tempt, 
and attract that private enterprise and private 
capital which would not have been forthcoming 
without such privileges?—I do not think that 
there is any objection to that statement. 


2713. Then 
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2713. Then what the State did, in fact, was to 
let the private enterprise and the private capital 
undergo all the risk and undertake all the expense, 
and then afterwards to come down and claim a 
share of the profits, real or supposed, resulting 
from that enterprise and capital being so em- 
ployed?—I am afraid that that is true of every tax. 

/2714. We will come to the incidence of the 
tax. You said, I think, that in one class of cases 
where the company are at their maximum rate 
and have a right to charge the duty in addition 
to the maximum rate, the passengers paid this 


| tax, and that that was the only case ?—That, I 


think, is the only case; and I add the qualifica- 
tion, where it is to the interest of the company 
to maintain the fare at the maximum rate. 

2715. Isuppose that, in that class of cases, you 
would call it directly a tax upon locomotion ?—I 
eallit a tax upon the passengers. I prefer putting 
it in the form of stating upon whom it falls to 
calling it a tax upon an abstract quality or sub- 
stance. 

2716. But still, if a man is taxed because he 
moves from one place to another, and upon the 
moving, you cannot get out of it, can you, that it 
is a tax upon his locomotion ?—It is a tax upon 
his locomotion. 

2717. Parliament has given to some, but not 
to all of the companies, the duty in addition to 
the fare ?—Yes. 

2718. Then the tax at present falls unequally 
upon different railways, does it not?—I do not 
quite see how that follows. It seems to me an 
admirable illustration of the defects of our sys- 


tem of Private Bill legislation that Parliament 


should have done anything of the kind; that 
five gentlemen sitting in a committee-room should 
be able to override the general law of the land; 
because that is what it comes to. 

2719. But that has been done?—That has 
been done. ) 

2720. And having been done, however much 
you and I may regret it, it affects the incidence 
of the tax, does it not?—In that particular case 
it does; but not,1 think, where the fares are not 
at their maximum. 

2721. You say that wherever there is competi- 
tion the railway companies pay this tax ?—That 
is what the advocates of the railway companies 
have said. 

2722. Did you not yourself say it?—Yes, I 
quote them, and I agree with them. 

- 2723. When you speak of railway companies, 
I presume you mean the holders of ordinary 
railway stock ?—Quite so; those whose dividends 
fluctuate with the profits of the company. 

2724. Practically the shareholders have so 
much less from which to obtain the dividend, 
which is the interest upon their invested capital ? 
—Yes. 

¥725. You said that-you saw no adequate rea- 
son why the payers of income tax and other tax 
payers should make a present of this duty to the 
railway shareholders ; I suppose that you would 
agree that the many thousands of persons who 
are railway shareholders are a portion of the 
public ?—Certainly. ; 

2726. Do you see any reason why this par- 
ticular portion of the public should make a pre- 
sent of this duty to the other taxpayers more than 
any other portion of the public who invest their 


money in other securities ?—I do not think that 


they do make a present of it; they have bought 
. 0.91. ue 
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their shares subject to this charge, and it is a sim- 
ple addition to their property if you remit the tax. 

2727. Even in that aspect a very great num- 
ber of them had invested their money before this 


‘new decision, which has aggravated the tax so 


greatly, had come into force, had they not ?— 
Quite so; but I think that those who did so, in- 
vested it also before it was at all known what 
large profits this third class passenger traffic 
would bring. 

2728. I think that you illustrated the position 
of such shareholders, if I remember rightly, by 
placing them in the position of a man who bought 
an estate with a legal charge upon it, and found 
the charge afterwards larger than he had antici- 
pated ?—That, I said, is a legal aspect of the 
question. 

2729. Would it not have been rather fairer to 
have said also that it was a case in which the 
holder of that legal charge had acquiesced for a 
long time in the payment of the lesser amount, 
and. had given no warning whatever that the 
larger amount would be ever exacted ?—I think 
that that is a very fair observation, and it occurred 
to me after I had made the previous answer. 

2730. Does it not come to this: that if the 
passenger pays the duty it is a tax upon the 
travelling public; and that ifthe shareholder pays 
it, it is an income tax upon a limited portion of 
the public ?—I rather object to the latter part of 
that statement. I have given my reasons for 
thinking that the tax haying lasted so long, and 
having been imposed so long ago, and persons 
having taken their property subject to the tax, it 
is no special or new charge upon the existing 
railway shareholders. Therefore I rather object 
to putting it in that form. 

2731. At all events, it is an exceptional charge, 
is it not; it is a charge that persons who invest 
in other securities do not have to bear ?—The 
person who invests in securities takes the secu- 
rities subject to this charge, and he pays less for 
them in consequence of this charge being upon it. 

2732. But this charge has been doubled within 
the last two years ?—It has been increased, but 
scarcely doubled. It is no doubt the change in 
any taxation which causes, I will not say the 
injustice, but the hardship. 

2733. You spoke of the facility of collection; 
you do not gauge the justice of a tax by the 
facility of collection, do you’—No; but that is 
one of the chief things to be considered in choosing 
between taxes. 

2734. Is the facility of collection, in your 
mind, an ingredient in considering the desirability 
of imposing a tax /—Undoubtedly. 

2735. Supposing that the Government imposed 
a 5 or 10 per cent. tax upon the salaries of per- 
manent officials, in what light would you look at 
it then !—There are plenty of other reasons to be 
considered. 

2736. Would you consider it a very unjust 
tax in spite of its facility of collection ?>—Yes, I 
should consider it a very unjust tax; but I think 
that the facility of collecting that tax from those 
persons is one of the reasons in fayour of the 
present income tax. 

2737. What would be the greater injustice of 
that tax than imposing a tax upon any other par- 
ticular class ?—The injustice of imposing a new 


tax is an extremely different thing from the inci- . 


dence of a tax which has long existed, where 
that tax is a tax upon property. 


AA2 2738. But 
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2738. But the income-tax had long existed, and 
this would only be an addition to it, and those 
gentlemen would have received their salaries with 
the possibility of such a tax being put on ?—If an 
official has accepted his position with a know- 
ledge that a certain per-centage will be deducted 
for tax, I conceive that the remission of that tax 
would be simply a present to him at the expense 
of other taxpayers. 

2739. Then you would not think it a very 
great injustice in that case ?—Yes, I should. 

2740. Does it not come to this; that all excep- 
tional taxation is an injustice ? — Exceptional 
taxation put on for the first time may be an 
injustice. 

2741. When a rate is appealed against, is it 
not very often declared invalid (and I believe it 
is invalid) if it is proved that some persons who 
are fairly liable to that rate have not been 
assessed and have not paid it, so that a heavier 
burden is placed upon other persons ?—I look 
upon this as in the nature of a rentcharge, or in 
the nature of a permanent rate upon landed pro- 
perty. In either of those instances, there may 
be a very good case to take it off; but to take it 
off is simply a present to the owner of that pro- 
perty at the expense of other taxpayers. 

2742. Would you say that the repeal of any 
tax would operate in the same way ?—I say that 
the repeal of any permanent tax on property 
would. 

2743. But if 78,000,000 2. has to be raised for 
the expenditure of the year, any tax which is 
repealed necessitates the imposition of some other 
tax, which must of course increase the burden to 
somebody ?—Yes; it is a question of comparison 
between different interests. 

2744, You stated, in answer to Question 2310, 
that “the companies will and do fix their fares, 
duty or no duty, at that amount which will bring 
them the greatest amount of net profit, and will 
and can no more saddle the duty on the public 
than they could saddle them with a rise of 5 per 
cent. in the price of coals;” that is your view ? 
—Yes. 

2745. Take the case of a company with fares 
below the maximum, which has fixed its fares 
according to the principle which you have stated; 
is there anything wonderful in such a company 
saying to the public, “ We cannot continue the 
same accommodation to you at the same price, 
under this enhanced duty; we believe that you 
will prefer the price to be increased rather than 
the accommodation lessened; and therefore we 
make the increase, hoping that Parliament will re- 
duce the tax, and that we may reduce the fare ?— 
I think that it would be a most natural thing for 
the company to say ; and if they can only make 
the passengers believe it, they will have a great 
lever to get Parliament to take off the tax. 

. 2746. Would not the public pay the duty, in 
such a case ?—No, I think not. 


2747. If aman paid 20s. before the decision 


of 1874 and 21s. after it, do you mean to say 
that he would not be paying an increased fare in 
consequence of the decision?—He would pay 
21s. where he formerly paid 20s., no doubt. 

2748. Would he not be paying the increased 
fare because of the enhanced duty ?—Yes; but 
I say that the companies will not make the 
charge because of the enhanced duty. 

2749. Have they not done so?—They have 
done so, or pretended to do so, in a great number 
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of cases, because they wanted to make the public 
believe that the public pay the tax. 

2750. Or rather, that, feeling convinced of the 
injustice of the tax, they want to make the public 
feel that it is unjust ?—-They want to make the 
public think that it is desirable for their own 
he ie., for the sake of the public, to get rid 
of it. 

2751. With regard to the omnibus competition, 
do you think that where a railway runs from end 
to end an omnibus cannot compete with it ?—I 
am inclined to think so. 

2752. Are there not a great many intermediate 
points at which an omnibus must be a formidable 
competitor to a railway ?—I think that the traffic 
is rather of a different description, and not of a 
competing’ description. The omnibus has the 
advantage of stopping at every door, so that the 
people who want to be put down at their own 
door, or at the door of a shop, go by omnibus. 

2753. If there were no omnibuses, do you not 
suppose that the Metropolitan Railway. would 
carry more passengers ?—It is possible, but I 
think that itis doubtful. I think that the Metro- 
politan Railway carries now, at crowded times, 
as many as it can carry. Many complaints are 
made to us that carriages are over-crowded; and 
we refer those complaints to the Metropolitan 
Railway, who say to us, ‘‘ What are we to do if 
people crowd in in this way? We can hardly 
a of our traffic, and we do not know what 
to do.” 

2754. You told us‘that the whole question was 
one of revenue, and not one of convenience to 
cheap train travellers; are there not some rail- 
way companies to whom their third-class passen- 
oe are of far more importance than others ?— 

es. 

2755. If you took away the exemptions, the 
obligations, and the penalties, and maintained the 
tax, what security would you have that those 
companies who rely more upon first and second- 
class passengers might not diminish the facilities 
to third-class passengers which the law now 
obliges them to give?— Only the experience 
which we have had of the working of railways 
for the last 20 years, which has shown that it has 
been very much for the interests of railways 
generally, and I believe universally, to give the 
accommodation to third-class passengers. 

2756. I think you said that third-class traffic 
is the most profitable of all?—I am not sure that 
I said that. I think I said that it was increasing 
the most rapidly of all, because I do not know 
enough about the net profits of the company to 
say that it is the most profitable. 

2757. You said, in answer to Question 2373, 
‘But when it is proved that this particular de- 
scription of traffic is the most profitable of all, I 
cannot see the reason why it should be exempt 
from taxation” ?—That is hardly exact; and if 
I did say so, it was aninaccurate expression. It 
is increasing most rapidly, and it is very much 
cared for by the companies. 

2758. If you left all traffic at and below 1d. 
a mile free from the tax, it would be a great 
inducement to the railway companies to endeavour 
to increase and develope that particular traffic as 
much as they could, would it not?---It would; 
but I do not see any reason why the Legislature 
should interfere for that purpose. 

2759. Still you would get that advantage at a 
loss, which you put at about 167,000Z. a year, to 
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_. the revenue?—I am not sure that it would be at 


all an advantage for the Legislature to give the 


- companies an inducement to cultivate one species 


of traffic rather than another. 

2760. Do you not think that it would bea 
public advantage to give the companies an in- 
ducement to help the workmen going from place 
to place to get to their markets ?—I am disposed 
to think that the true principle for the Legis- 
lature is to treat all classes alike. 

2761. As a general rule of taxation, you are 
not in favour of exemption from taxation below 
a certain amount ?—lI would rather not go into 
the question of the income tax. 

2762. You appear to have a great fear of the 
one shilling extra dividend going into the pockets 
of the holders of ordinary railway stock ?—No, 
I have no fear; I wish they may have as many 
shillings as they can get. 

2763. Do you think it very unreasonable 
when men have come forward to supply a great 
public want, and have invested their money 
hoping to have a return, which return has been 


- reduced and in some cases is actually nothing, 


that if the return could be increased by the aboli- 
tion of this tax, some portion of it should go into 
their pockets ?—The smallness of their profits is 
due to a great many causes which it is not neces- 
sary to go into here, and I think it is extremely 
natural that they should wish to increase their 
returns as much as they can. 

2764. To sum up what you stated, you have 
told us that it is pretty clear that this form of 
taxation upon railways would not have been 
adopted if there had not been taxes upon other 
modes of locomotion at the time that it was im- 


posed; and you have told us that the tax falls 


unequally upon the different railway companies ? 
—I do not think that I meant to say that; I 
pointed out how any alteration would fall un- 
equally on different companies. 


Chairman. 


2765. It is a fact, is it not, whether you have 
said it or not?—They pay very different sums. I 
am not quite certain that I understand what the 
meaning of “ falling unequally ” is. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


_ 2766. They do not pay equally, do they ?— 
They do not pay the same sum. 

2767. Some depend more upon one kind of 
traffic, and some more upon another kind, do they 
not?—Yes. If by “unequally” is meant not in 
proportion to their whole gross receipts, or to 
their net receipts, it is quite true. 

2768. You told us also that Government De- 
partments have been, and are now, disobeying the 
law, and that the law practically cannot be worked 
as it is at present; having said all that, do you 
think that the only solution of the question is the 
adoption of the alteration which would place 
3 per cent. upon the gross passenger traflic, and 
which you still say would fall very unequally 
upon the different companies?—I said that the 
logical conclusion cf my arguments was, that you 
‘should leave the tax as it is, and do away with 
the obligation and the exemption. That wouid 
remove all the difficulties to which I have 


; alluded. 


- 2769. Then you would prefer that to the 3 per 
cent.?—I never said so. That is a question for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon which I 
would rather not give an opinion. 

**0.91. 
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2770. You stated that your objection to the 
exemption of fares at and below 14. is this; that 
you think it would be encouraging one class of 
trafhc more than another? —Yes, it would be 
encouraging one class of traffic more than another, 
which I do not think is the business of the Legis- 
lature. 

2771. That class having been the class which 
the Legislature specially endeavoured to protect 
and encourage by its legislation upon this point ? 
—And that class being the class which the 
Legislature specially failed in protecting by its 
legislation. We are told that the present exemp- 
tion operates as a restriction upon the facilities 
which the companies would otherwise give tothem. 

2772. The present exemption, or the present 
restriction of the exemption ?—Not the present 
restriction of the exemption, but the restrictions 
necessarily incident to the exemption. 

2773. It must be, of course, a very great 
restriction and a very inconvenient one to oblige 
a railway company to stop its trains at every 
intermediate station, must it not ?—Certainly, if 
there were any such obligation. 

2774. But they cannot legally get the exemp- 
tion without it?—So far as the inducement to get 
the exemption can be called an obligation, that 
is so. 

2275. But I may go beyond that; is it not a 
very inconvenient thing (as I put it the other day 
to a Witness) if you have 10 stations on 50 miles 
or more, and if to Station 7 and Station 9 a 
great number of people wish to go, while to the 
other stations few people wish to go, and yet if 
the exemption cannot be claimed unless the trains 
stop at every station to the great inconvenience 
of the majority ?—That is the foundation of the 
reason why I say that the Legislature has entirely 
failed in its object. 

2776. Supposing that the tax is maintained, 
would you not think it very desirable to prevent 
that inconvenience ?—Certainly. 


Mr. Ashley. 


2777. With reference to one of the questions 
put to you, Supposing that you civil servants 
were incorporated, and had power given you by 
Act of Parliament to acquire lands and privileges 
to carry on a trade which was increased in value 
by the prosperity of the country without any 
interference on your part, you would not then, 
perhaps, object quite so much to a 5 per cent. 
tax ?—No, certainly not; if it had been imposed 
upon us in in the beginuing, when we first of all 
laid out our money in this undertaking, I should 
think it just. 

2778. You said with regard to this 3 per cent. 
scheme, that it was the one which in your opinion 
would produce the least change ?—Yes, of those 
different schemes which I mentioned. 

2779. Would it not be a very difficult thing to 
face a change which would put 49,0002. into the 
pockets of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company, and take 7,000/7. out of the 
pockets of the North Eastern Railway Company? 


Mr. Farrer, 


19 May 
1876. 


—It would be a very difficult change to make, . 


and I said that it would be an extremely difficult 
thing, and that it had been felt by the Govern- 
ment that it would be a Very difficult thing to 
force upon the companies without their consent. 
* 2780. Would it be possible, in your opinion, to 
reduce it to 3 per cent., getting rid of the exemp- 
tions, saying at the same time that no railway 
AAS corapany 


Mr. Farrer.. 


19 May 
1876, 
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company shall pay more than they paid in 1875 ? 
—That would be open to the same objections, I 
think, as the proposal which has been made to fix 
the amount. You would turn it into a rent- 
charge. 

2781. But, of course, so long as no railway 
company pays more under the new scheme than 
it pays at present, there would be no injustice in 
others paying less ?—No. 

2782. Your objection to that would be that it 
would turn it into a fixed rentcharge ?—Yes. 

2783. And with no prospective increase for the 
Government ?—Yes. : 


, Mr. Leighton. 


2784. Do you know at all how far the present 
holders of railway stock are in any way the same 
as those who originally invested in these under- 
takings ?—I can only speak from general know- 
ledge, but probably a very small quantity would 
be held by the same persons. 

2785. There has been a great change in thaf 
respect, has there not?—There is a daily change. 

2786. Therefore the original makers of the 
railways, who fulfilled the great public want, are 
not those who now hold the stock, are they ?— 
Certainly not. 

2787. You have divided your points into two, 
viz., the control of railways, and the taxation of 
railways ?—As regards the two departments con- 
cerned with the railways. 

2788. You consider that they should both go 
on different lines, do you not ?—Yes. 

2789. You do not consider that the control 
should be entirely taken away, but that it should 
not be mixed up with the taxation ?—Certainly. 

2790. Would you mention the control ?—There 
are various kinds of control.. As regards the 
particular subject before the Committee I do not 
think that the Board of Trade control is neces- 
sary for the particular purpose of protecting these 
third class passengers and ensuring them accom- 
modation, because I think that the interest of the 
railway companies is sufficient to insure that. 

2791. Taking the general public apart from the 
third class passengers, you say that the railway, 
so long as it pays, will give facilities of every 
sort to the public ?—It will give those particular 
facilities. 

2792. And it will test the facilities by the 
receipts ?—Yes. 

2793. Where it does not pay, do you think 
they will give the same facilities ?—Do you mean 
to take the case in which the ordinary share- 
holder gets no dividend at all? : 

2794. No, I am putting this case: we will say 
that a railway company which has got hold of a 
piece of country, finds that the mineral traffic is 
the only one that pays; and _ that, . therefore, 
having got hold of the means of communication, 
it does not give sufficient passenger appliances, 
because it does not pay; do you think that such 
a railway should be left free from any superin- 
tending control?—I doubt very much whether 
there are many, if any, such particular cases as 
you put; it is not a general case, at any rate. If 
you mean to say that the railway companies from 
their own interest give every facility and make 
every reduction of price which an ordinary trader 
would make if exposed to competition, I should 
say certainly they do not; but up to a certain 
extent their interest and that of the public is the 
same, and I believe on the whole, almost univer- 
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sally, their interest in respect of this cheap train 
traffic is the same as that of the public to the 
extent of giving very large facilities. 

2795. In those cases where their pecuniary 
interest is not the same as that of the travelling 
public (for instance, in the case of the fifteen 
railways in the kingdom which do not ask for the 
exemption, because they say that they do not 
regard passenger traffic), would you think it wise 
to leave those railways free from any controlling 
authority ?—Supposing that a railway is made 
for the purpose of carrying minerals and not of 
carrying passengers, it leaves the previous pas- 
senger communication of the country where it 
was; and I do not know that you have any right 
to say that, because people choose to invest their 
money in a railway for the purpose of carrying 
minerals, you shall therefore compel them to carry 
passengers if it is not for their interest to do so, 

2796. I am talking of a-railway which is made 
for mixed purposes, for the travelling public as 
well as for mineral traffic, the mineral traffic being 
the more advantageous. We have been told, I 


think, that in one case (I am not sure whether it . 


is not the Taff Vale), a passenger may come for 
a ticket, and it would be a question whether he 
would get it on that day or the next day, or the 
day after that?—I am inclined to think that it 
would be better to leave it to the interest of the 
railway companies, If the Taff Vale Railway 
does not carry passengers, then the previous 
passenger communication of the country remains 
untouched; butthe great probability is, that if 
there is any great number of passengers requir- 
ing accommodation, the Taff Vale Company will 
give it them for their own sakes. 

2797. Take another example, namely, the 
movement of troops, which is spoken of as being 
of paramount importance ; the Government have 
no power of compelling the railway companies to 
move their troops, have they ?—Their powers, I 
think, are confined to taking possession of the 
railways; I do not think that they have the 
power in cases of emergency, and of compelling 
the railways to take troops by their ordinary 
trains: The companies are bound to convey the 
troops, but to convey them at prices which, as 
things have turned out, are higher than the fares 
ordinarily charged. 

2798. But the Government has no power, has 
it, of ordering special trains ?—I think not. 

' 2799. But the Government cannot come to the 
railway companies and say, “ We want a train to 
take troops to Manchester ” ?—I think they can 
require the companies to take them, but that they 
cannot require special trains. 

2800. Do you not think that it might be ad- 
visable that there should be a controlling power 
in that case ?—I am inclined to think so; but I 
would always make it a condition that the Govern- 
ment should pay the railway companies a fair 
price for whatever they do, and not a less price 
than they would charge to the public; neither 


greater nor less; a price giving them the same’ 


profit as they get out of their ordinary traffic. 
2801. There is the possibility in the future, is 
there not, of the companies amalgamating, and 
of the railways coming into the hands of one or 
two great companies ?—Yes, certainly. 
2802. They already exercise a vast Parlia- 
mentary influence, do they not?—Yes. 
2803. The House of Commonsis full of railway 
directors, is it not ?—There are a good many. 
2804. Do 
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Mr. Leighton—continued. 
2804. Do you think that there is not a possible 


danger to the public in the enormous strength of 


‘these companies? — That is a very large and 
serious question. Perhaps you will allow me to 
refer you to the discussion of these questions in 
the Report of the Joint Committee of 1872, which 
goes fully into it. 
'2805. L am only putting this to you because 
in the evidence you seem to have come to the 
conclusion that it'was not necessary for the public 
that there should be a controlling authority ?—I 
‘did not mean to say anything of the kind; I was 
merely speaking of this particular legislation 
about cheap trains. 
2806. But’I have divided the question, as I 


| thought you did, into control and taxation; and 


I am now upon the question of control; what is 
your opinion as to the Government having a 
controlling power over railways ?—I would beg 
to refer you to the Report of that Committee, 
which expresses, to my mind, what is the truth 
‘upon that subject, much more clearly and fully 
than I should be able to do here. There you 
will find stated what has been proposed with 
regard tu control, and what are the difficulties 
in the way of control. 

2807. But the two questions are perfectly dis- 


| tinct, are they not ?—The two questions are per- 


‘fectly distinct. 
- 2808. The tax might be abolished to-morrow, 
but that would be no reason for getting rid of the 


| control, would it ?—Certainly not ; I do not think 


_.the two things are correlative at all. 
| | suggested that the abandonment of the tax should 


It has been 


be made the consideration for obtaining more 
control; but that suggestion is open to serious 
difficulties. 

2809. The railways are creations of Acts of 
Parliament, are they not ?—So far as the Parlia- 
mentary powers go they are. 


Chairman. 

2810. Or the Board of Trade ?—No, certainly 

not. 
: Mr. Letghion. 

2811. The question of maximum fares is a 
question of control, and not of taxation, is it not? 
—Certainly. 

2812. Parliament has shown its idea with 


_ regard to the control in requirmg workmen’s 
_ trains in special Acts of Parliament, has it not ? 
-—In that particular instance it has. 


changing, and forwarding of traffic. 
| certain control for the purpose of preventing 
| accidents which is at present vested in the Board 


oy 
ss 


2813. I do not quite know what the powers of 
the Railway Commissioners are, but the Railway 


| Commissioners are now the public authority 


which controls the traffic of the railways, are they 
not, apart from taxation ?— Yes; within the limits 
of the Acts of Parliament which constitute the 
Commissioners, and the Act which they are ap- 
pointed to carry into effect, viz., Lord Cardwell’s 
Act of 1853. Tak ete 

2814. In what department would you place 
the control ?—That would depend upon what the 


| nature of the control is that you contemplate. 
| The control exercised by the Railway Commis- 


sioners relates principally to the receiving, inter- 
There is a 


of Trade. There isno power of control what- 

ever over rates and fares, and I think there is a 

very good reason why there should not be. 

2815. There is the maximum fare ?—There is 
0.91. paar : 
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the maximum fare fixed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but there is no departmental control over it. 

2816. Do you think that it would be a good 
thing to unite into one the whole power and con- 
trol now exercised by the Railway Commissioners 
and by the Board of Trade?—I am disposed to think 
not, because the powers of the Railway Com- 
missioners are something between administrative 
powers and judicial powers, and I doubt whether 
the Board of ‘Trade is constituted so as to exercise 
properly judicial powers. 

2817. Why should not the Railway Commis- 
sioners exercise all the powers which the Board 
of Trade now exercises ?—Because they are ap- 
pointed as a judicial body, and constituted, in 
fact, as a sort of legal tribunal. 

2818. Do they not arrange traffic between 
competing companies ? — Only if the companies 
come to them to have it decided. 

2819. With regard to the control which Par- 
liament exercises over these great corporations, 
it is not very unlike that control which the 
Government thought it right to exercise over 
the East India Company, is it ?—The East India 
Company were governors of a great territory; 
they ceased to be a company of merchants, and 
they became governors. : 

2820. With regard to the tax, which we will 


call for the moment (although you object to the , 


name), a tax upon locomotion, we will discuss it 
on broad principles. Am I right in supposing 
that the arguments against such a tax are simply 
these: That if it hinders development, if it is 
difficult to collect, and if it is easy of evasion, it 
is objectionable; but that if it does not hinder 
development, if it is easy of collection, and if it 
is difficult of evasion, then every economical 
argument is in its favour?—Always assuming 
that it does no injustice to the people from whom 
it is collected, which I do not think it does, 
2821. Can you give me any economical argu- 


- ment which can be used against the tax on loco- 


motion other than those which I have named and 
which you have named ?—No, I think not. 

2822. ‘Then the mere speaking of it as a tax 
upon locomotion, and supposing that therefore it 
is injurious, is a mistake unless you go into the 
reasons why it is injurious ?—Certainly. 

2823. A tax upon locomotion is not injurious, 
is it, unless it in some way breaks into these 
principles of political economy ?—Quite so. 

2824. And this tax does not do so?—No. 

2825. Do you think that in future it is likely 
to stop the development of railways?—I think 
not. 

2826. Or to injure the convenience of travel- 
lers ?—I think not. ; 

2827, And it has not done so up to thé present 
time as we know, although it has been hampered 
by this system of exemptions and obligations ?— 
I do not think that it has done so except to the 
extent to which this very awkward system of ex- 
emptions has induced the companies to do that 
which they otherwise would not have done. 

2828. In fact, Lord Houghton told us that the 
development of railways in England had been too 
rapid, and that that had been injurious to the 
shareholders ?—Yes; that is to say that there 
was somewhat profligate speculation encouraged 
by the notion which Parliament has entertained 
of encouraging competition. 

2829. We have the authority of two Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, have we not, Mr. Glad- 

AAA stone 


Mr. Farrer. 


19 May 
1876. 
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stone and Mr. Lowe, in favour of the per-centage 
upon gross receipts?—I think that they both 
proposed that. 

2830. With regard to inland communication, 
have not the railway companies the passenger 
traffic for long distances wholly in their own 
hands ?—I think so. 

2831. Therefore, when they complain of un- 
taxed competition, would it not be an answer to 
them if they were all equally taxed themselves ? 
—I think so. 

2832. The untaxed competition is that of the 
omnibus and steamboat companies, is it not?— 
Yes, if and where those are competitors. 

2833. And therefore where omnibuses and 
steamboats do not exist, the untaxed competition 
does not exist, does it ?—Certainly not. 


Chairman. 


2834. Do I understand you to admit that 
where omnibus and water communication do 
exist, competition does exist?—By no means, 
generally ; I have already stated that it may exist 
to a qualified extent. 

2835. The burden of your evidence through- 
out has been that you have utterly ignored any 
competition by omnibuses and steamboats against 
railways, because the Right honourable Member 
for Sandwich put a question distinctly to you 
upon that subject, and you said that you did not 
think that if omnibuses were removed, a single 
extra passenger would go by the Metropolitan 
Railway ?—I do not think that I answered the 
Right honourable Member’s question in quite 
such an unqualified way as that; but I do not 
think that the omnibuses really compete with the 
railways. I think that the river steamboats do 
in some places and to some extent, but that only 
at particular periods of the year; and about the 
tramways I am, from the evidence which has 
been given, altogether in doubt. 


Mr. Leighton. 


2836. Supposing that there is competition be- 
tween steamboats and omnibuses and the metro- 
politan lines, those lines are in an exceptional 
position, are they not ?—Quite so. ; 

2837. The policy of keeping on the tax is also 
quite separate from the amount of_it, is it not? 
—I am not quite sure of that, because a new 
tax might be an injustice where an old tax is not. 

2838. But whatever calculations may be made 
with regard to the 3 per cent. bringing in so 
much, and 1 per cent. bringing in so much, those 
are questions of detail, are they not, apart from 
the policy of the tax ?—Apart from the policy as 
to whether there should be a tax upon railways 
or not. 

2839. Those are questions for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to decide?—Yes; but you 
must not omit this consideration; that if the tax 
is defended on the ground that it is a charge 
subject to which the ordinary shareholders have 
taken their property, any alteration of the tax is 
open to the objection that you are charging some 
and not charging others, and that you are, in 
fact, making an alteration in that which you de- 
fend on the ground of its permanence. 

2840. The tax is defended on the ground that 
it does not injure the development of railways; 
that is the ground work of the fiscal reasoning 
for the tax, is it not ?—So far as that conside- 
tation goes, I do not think that the changes 
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which you have suggested would make any 
difference. 

2841. What I am suggesting is that it i: 
rather misleading to calculate upon how muel 
a 3 per cent. or how much a 2 per cent. tax 
would produce; if the tax is good in poliey it is 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer tc 
see that its incidence is fairly and moa: 
arranged between the railway companies, is i 
not ?>—Yes. 

2842. The circumstances of railways ar 
changing so rapidly from day to day, that wha 
is true this year, would be false next year, woulk 
it not, with regard to the collection of the tax 
and -with regard to its incidence upon the dif 
ferent railways ?—Yes, 

2843, Then I might sum up your evidence iz 
this way: that the policy of the tax is good 
that the control should be separated from th 
taxation; and that, so far as your opinion is con 
cerned, you think that 3 per cent. levied upo1 
the gross receipts would be the best mode of col 
lecting it ?—It would be the least objectionabl 
mode of making an alteration, though not by an} 
means free from objections; and I think you 
ought also to add that I have a bis strong 
opinion against the present system of exemp 
tions. 

2844. May I sum up your evidence by saying 
that you object to the present system of exemp 
tion and obligation ; and that you approve of th 
policy of the tax ?—Yes. 

2845. You approve of a distinction being mad 
between the body that controls and the bod; 
that taxes ?—Yes. 

2846. And it is your opinion that the 3 pe: 
pat is the least objectionable form of alteration! 
—Yes. 

Lord Claude Hamilton. 

2847. I think you stated, the other day, tha 
self-interest induced railway companies to reduc: 
their fares, and also that, in doing so, they wer 
governed by commercial principles ?—I think so 

2848. If this principle has operated hithert 
in giving low fares and increased accommodation 
do you see any reason why it should cease t 
operate ?—No. 

2849. Yet you say that the abolition of th 
railway passenger duty would very probabl: 
result in an extra charge being placed by certai 
companies upon their fares in consequence of tha 
duty going into the pockets of the shareholder 
instead of into the pockets of the public ?—I di 
not say, or mean to say, that a new extra charg 
would be made; my doubt is whether the so 
called extra charge has really been placed upo1 
the public in consequence of the duty; or, a 
any rate, whether it has not been only so fa 
placed upon the public in consequence of the duty 
as that it is put there for the of en 
deayouring to persuade the public to assist th 
companies in taking it off. 

2850. I suppose, as we are rather arguing upo1 
commercial principles, that you admit that th 
price of an article is regulated by the costo 
its production ?—Put in that abstract way, I d 
not think that I have any objection to admittiny 
that proposition, but I should like to see wher 
we are going. 

2851. I am alluding now particularly to you 
evidence as regards the Great Eastern Railway 
—TI think that I can, perhap’, put a qualification 
to your general proposition ; T thi that tha 

doctrin 
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j Lord Claude Hamilton—continued. 

_ doctrine of political economy does not apply to 
; | the case where there is a monopoly. 

|} 2852. But we deny that there is a monopoly ; 
_ that is an 


there is. 


open question ?— Yes, but I assert that 


2853. Doesit notfollow thatif the Great Eastern 
Railway Company have reduced their fares, as 


| you state, notoriously below their maximum, with 
| a view to the largest amount of net profit con- 
“sistent with the cost of production, they would 


raduce their fares still lower if the 5 per cent. 
were taken off that cost of production ?—That 
_ would depend upon the question of whether they 


iy jg | Would get a larger profit by keeping the 5 per 


| cent. for themselves, or by reducing their fares 


Tidenge if ' to the extent to which that reduction of 5 per 


‘cent. would enable them to go, and I think that 
it is exceedingly improbable that the reduction 
of the fares by the amount of 5 per cent. would 
get for them sufficiently clear profit to balance 
the loss of the 5 per cent. not going into their 
own pockets. 

- 2854. Has it not always proved that low fares 
and increased accommodation to the public ulti- 


4 ‘mately result in increased profits to the company ? 


i a | —Yes; but I do not think that that depends upon 


the outgoings. A very large reduction in the 


a & outgoings of the company would probably enable 
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| a amount of money to carry on their concern to avoid 


them to make at once a reduction in their fares 
which would tell upon the increase of their traffic, 
but the probability is that a small reduction of 


_ their outgoings would wholly go into their own 
_ pockets. 


2855. I suppose that you are aware that the 


_ process of the increase of receipts, when there is 


‘a large reduction of fares, is generally not imme- 
diate but ultimate ?—Yes. 

2856. You stated that the Great Eastern Com- 
pavy, who have added this one-tenth of a penny 
per mile to their fares, would, if the duty was 
‘removed, place it in some other form on their 
fares, which the public could not find out ?—I 
stated either that would be so, or that they have 
‘now not fixed their fares at the figure which 
would bring them the greatest amount of net 
profit. 

2857. You must be aware that the Great 
‘Eastern Railway Company, like some other rail- 


way companies in the country, are not at the 


present moment in very flourishing circumstances, 
and that what may be the largest immediate 
‘amount of net revenue to carry on the affairs of 
the company, may not be the amount of net 
-reyenue which a prosperous company would think 
it necessary to derive from their concern ?—I 
should think that the question of the amount of 
‘clear profit to be made by a given amount of 
fares is independent of the prosperity of the com- 
pany. It is possible that a rich company may 
be better able than a_poor company to make an 
immediate sacrifice in order to reap a future 
harvest. . 

2858. Supposing that a man in want of money 
has a bad security, he raises that money at a rate 
of interest which he would not pay unless he was 


7 ap het tp pressed, or could get it under better 


t; a railway company may require a certain 


bankruptcy; the Great Eastern Company had to 


_ pay, inthe year 1875, 40,0002. odd as their share of 
_ the passenger duty, which is equivalent to one- 
| half percent. on their ordinary stock; in the first 
_ half year of last year they paid no dividend what- 
. = : 
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ever, but merely met their preferences; con- 
sequently, do you not think that if the Great 
Eastern Company had been relieved from the 
great anxiety of having to find this 40,000/. of 
duty, they would have been able to reduce their 
fares to a larger extent, and to give an additional 
amount of accommodation to the public, with a 
view to the ultimate development of the railway, 
instead of being hampered, as they were, by the 
prospect of having to pay this large sum staring 
them in the face?—-I do not think that whether 
they would do that or not depends upon the duty. 
They would consider in what way they could dis- 
pose of the duty most beneficially to themselves. 
It may be that it would be most conducive to 
their ultimate advantage to reduce their fares; 
but that is a question independent of this parti- 
cular charge. 

2859. Do you not see how this duty hampers 
the action of a poor railway company in regard 
to the development of its traffic /—Every out- 
going of course to some extent hampers the action 
of a company, and this as much but no more than 
any other outgoing. 

2860. Do you coniend that if the company 
were relieved from a sum equivalent to one-half 
per cent. upon their ordinary stock they would 
not be in a better position to afford additional 
facilities to the public than they are in at present? 
—A rich company, as I have already stated, is 
better able to make a present sacrifice with a view 
to a future harvest than a poor company; I can- 
not go farther than that. 

2861. You have not dwelt much upon the in- 
direct result of the abolition of this tax. Do you 
not think that the increased accommodation in 
the way of speed of trains and facilities to tra- 
vellers which would result from the total abolition 
of the tax, and of all those difficulties which arise 
through the companies endeavouring to obtain 
the exemption, would be a very large ultimate 
gain to the trayelling public ?—I have no doubt 
that the abolition of the exemption would result 
in increased facilities by removing an embarrass- 
ment, but I have doubts about the abolition of 
the tax having any such effect. 

2862. Why should railway shareholders, in 
your opinion, be exceptionally taxed ?7—I have 
answered that already. But 1 doubt very much 
whether that is quite a fair way of putting it; I 
think that the present railway shareholders have 
taken their property subject to this fixed charge. 

2863. Did not also the proprietors of omni- 
buses and steamboats take their property subject 
to a charge ?—They are in a somewhat different 
position, because there is not the same amount 
of fixed capital. That is the difference between 
the charge upon an ordinary trader, who is sub- 
ject to every kind of competition, and the charge 
upon a large commercial concern, in which there is 
a large quantity of capital permanently invested. 

2864. But the taxes upon these two interests, 
the steamboats and the omnibuses, were repealed, 
from the fact that they were taxes upon locomo- 
tion, were they not?—There were never taxes 
upon steamboats. That which is the most effi- 
cient form of competition was never taxed at all. 

2865. But the tax upon omnibuses was re- 
duced simply because it was a tax upon locomo- 
tion, was it not?—It was a tax upon ordinary 
retail traders who carry on locomotion; it wasa 
tax upon all stage carriages and upon all horses 
in every town and in every place in the country. 
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That was something very different indeed from 
the tax upon the permanent railway interest. 

2866. You stated, did you not, that you con- 
sider 3 per cent. upon the gross passenger re- 
ceipts to be the least objectionable form of the 
tax ?—I consider it to be the least objectionable 
form of altering the tax, because it involves the 
smallest amount of alteration and is not open to 
the other objections of account and unfairness to 
which the other modes are open; but I have 
stated that it is open to objections. 

2867. Do you not think that a compromise of 
a fixed per-centage should be based upon a sum 
realised under the law as it was understood when 
the companies obtained their Acts ?—I am afraid 
that it would be very difficult to do that, con- 
sidering over what a period of time the Com- 
panies Acts extend, and how circumstances have 
changed. 

2868. But at the time when they . obtained 
their Acts, the law was understood in a certain 
sense, and sanctioned in a certain sense, by suc- 
cessive Governments and by successive Parlia- 
ments, was it not?—I do not think that Parlia- 
ment has ever sanctioned what the Court of 
Exchequer has now determined not to be the 
law, though the Government may be said to have 
connived at it. 

2869. If you say that the Government connived 
at it, Parliament winked at it ?—Parliament may 
possibly be said to have winked at it, to some 
extent, in passing Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1863. 

2870. If a charge of 3 per cent. were imposed 
upon the gross traffic receipts of railway com- 
panies, would not. a much larger burden be placed 
upon railway companies than if a per-centage 
were struck under the system which prevailed 
when most of the companies obtained their Acts? 
—I am not quite sure that I understand what 
your proposal is. 

2871. My objection is that your per-centage 
is too high, and that you should take 2 or 23 per 
cent. ?—In order to bring the gross amount back 
to the amount at which the tax would have stood 
before the recent decision of the Court of Exche- 
quer? That is a matter for the consideration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mr. Bruce. 


2872. In reference to a return which you have 
put in about the amount that would be deducted 
if the proposal of exempting all fares under 1d. 
a mile were adopted, was that return made after 
deducting the 1d. amile fares which are deducted 
under the present system ?—It had nothing to do 
with the 1d. a mile fares. 

2873. Does it take in the value of third-class 
traffic, including what is now exempt by the 
present action?—The whole of the third-class 
traffic. 

2874. This is a point of some considerable im- 
portance. In answer to a question which was 
put by the honourable Member for Stafford, you 
said that you thought that it was very wrong 
that any Government department should be able 
to exempt persons from tax ?—I meant that it 
was wrong that they should have a discretionary 
power of exemption. 

2875. Is it not the case that the Board of 
Inland Revenue, in dealing with the application 
of the tax to particular instances, has and must 
have a discretion as to how it is to deal with 
those instances in the best interests of the pub- 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. 


lic?—I think that in the case of this particular 
tax it has certainly been so. It was almost im- 
possible for the Board of Inland Revenue to act 
upon the strict words. of the Act, but I think 
that it is very undesirable that there should 
exist a discretion of that kind. 

2876. As a matter of fact, is it not the case, 
that in all taxes questions will arise between the 
Board of Inland Revenue and particular parties, 
whether corporations or individuals, as to the 
amount and incidence of the tax, and that those 
questions the Board of Inland Revenue must 
have some discretion to settle?—They must have 
some discretion, but I think not such a disere- 
tion as is involved in this Cheap Trains Act. 

2877. For instance, there are cases which J 
have known, and I have no doubt you have 
known, where the Board of Inland Revenue has 
made claims, and those claims have been defeated 
in courts of law ?—Yes._. 

2878. Do you not think that any great ad- 
ministration like the Board of Inland Revenue, 
or the Board of Trade, which has to administer 
a law, must have a discretion of dealing with 
individual cases in the way which they think 
most advantageous in the public interest ?—They 
must have some discretion; but not a discretion 
of going directly contrary to the terms of the 
Act of Parliament which imposes a tax. 

2879. But where there is a difference as to the 
interpretation of an Act of Parliament, they may 
exercise their discretion as to compromising or 
arranging a claith, instead of fighting it, may they 
not ?—Quite so, if it is a doubtful case, 

2880. You mentioned, I think, as one of the 
reasons for the taxation of railways, that they 
certain privileges from the Government ? 
—Yes. 

2881. The privilege which you alluded to was 
the power of compulsory purchase of land, was 
it not ?—That privilege involves, if I am right in 
my contention, a monopoly of the carriage of 
passengers between different points. 

2882. Thatinvolves the question as to whether 
Parliament does not frequently allow the making 
of other railways which carry passengers between 
the same points; but that being the privilege, is 
it not the fact, in the first place, that such a 
privilege or right is absolutely necessary for the 
existence of railways at all?—Certainly. 

2883. You could not have established the rail- 
way system without it, could you ?—Certainly 
not. 

2884. In the second place, is not that pri- 
vilege paid for?—They pay for land, and very 
heavily. 

2885. Is it not a fact that the compulsory pur- 
chase of the land is a large item in the account ? 
—Railway companies have had to pay exor- 
bitantly for land. 

2886. That particular thing is a distinct item 
in the account, is it not ?—It is, no doubt. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


2887. Was not that compulsory power given 
more for the purpose of restricting the rights of 
landowners from withholding the land, to the 
injury of the public, than as a special boon to 
the railways; was it not given to prevent. the 
landowners from saying, “ You shall not haye 
this land” ?-—Certainly. 

2888. Then it was not so much a boon to the 
railway companies as to the public, was it?—It 
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-was given to the railway companies, because in 


ving it Parliament promoted an enterprise 
Fonciciel to the public. 
2889. The landowner therefore has had a very 


good time of it, has he not ?—I believe so; I do 
} not believe that the landowners have suffered by 


it. Mr. Lowe put it that the railway companies 
had made everybody’s fortune except their own. 
2890. Have you ever heard of such a thing as 


| a reduction of fares by 25 per cent. by a railway 


company without pressure from Parliament or 


‘} from individuals, where the railway company had 
| the exclusive monopoly of a district ?—I daresay 
'-} that it is true. 

te 


| direct interest of the companies to lower their 


2891. And. therefore, is it not sometimes the 


fares for the public benefit ?—I think that it has 


_ been generally their interest. 


2892. And therefore you cannot lay it down 
as a positive axiom that the companies would be 
the people who would benefit of the reduction of 
the duty ?—No; all that I lay down is that the 
companies will reduce their fares just so far as 


| will enable them to get a profit and no further, 


and that they are not likely to reduce their fares 
in consequence of the abolition of the abolition 


| of this tax. 

| 2893. As regards ‘equality of taxation, is it not 
the fact that tramways are untaxed ?— Tram- 
ways pay rates; they do not pay this tax. 


2894. Have the Board of Trade any special 


supervision over tramways with regard to level 


crossings ?—Yes; they have considerable super- 
vision over them, in the making. 

2895. Can they compe! the tramway cars to 
stop for the purpose of securing the safety of the 
public crossing ?—No; we do not interfere as to 


2896. In that respect the Board of Trade do 
not guide or control the tramways ?—No; their 
jurisdiction is principally for the purpose of seeing 
that the tramways do not injure the other street 


| traffic. 


2897. To what extent do they carry that out ? 


| —They take care that the tramway does not 


injure the road. . 

2898. With regard to the movement of foot 
passengers from one side of the road to the other, 
do the Board of Trade control the tramways at 


_ all?—No. 


9899. Are the Board of Trade connected with 


| f the tramways at all, officially or unofficially ?— 


There is a system under the General Tramways 


| Act by which power can be obtained for making 
tramways by Provisional Orders, and that same 
\ Act gave the Board of Trade certain powers over 
| all tramways for the purpose of preventing im- 


proper interference with the streets. 
2900. Officials of the Board of Trade have no 


' eonnection with the tramways in any way un- 


officially, have they ?—I think not; I am not 


| aware of it, : 


2901. Did you ever hear of such a thing ?— 
No, I did not; I should be very glad to know of 


it if such a thing exists. 


2902. Supposing that that were so, it would 


not be desirable, would it, that the servants of a 


public department should be connected with a 
company which is in direct rivalry, in some cases, 
with the other companies whom it is their busi- 


| ness to supervise ?—This is really throwing some 


mputation upon the officers of the Board of Trade, 
i should like very much to know the facts. 
0.91. aa : 
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2903. I will endeavour to get them for you. 
Your grounds are really more financial that equit- 
able upon the whole of this matter, are they not? 
—I do not think that finance and equity are op- 
posed to each other. i eey > 

2904. Do they agree in this case ?—Yes; I 
should not recommend for financial purposes a 
thing which I thought inequitable. 

2905. Do you think that it is desirable, in a 
financial point of view, to tax capital ?—I think 
that it is not expedient in the present state of 
finances, seeing that this tax is now imposed upon 
the capital of the companies, to take it off for the 
purpose of putting it on somebody else. 

2906. I am afraid that your view may be per- 
haps modified by the particular considerations of 
the present time ?—If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has half a million or three quarters of a 
million to give away, it would be a question of 
course whether this would be the tax he would 
select for that purpose. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


2907. What would be your recommendation if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had a surplus ? 
—You must hear other applicants before you 
can give an opinion upon that point. 

2908. You have not considered that question? 
—TI have not considered that question. 

2909. You made some statement with regard 
to Sir Robert Peel’s Budget speech about the tax 
as between stage coaches and railways. I will 
read the passage, and then I will found a ques- 
tion upon it: ‘‘ There is another and a different 
class of duties which I think unjust, and towards 
the removal of which I think a part of the sur- 
plus should be applied. In the first place I will 
call your attention to the duty upon stage 
coaches, and in dealing with this question you 
must consider the amount of competition which 
the proprietors of those coaches have to contend 
against, especially on the line of roads where 
railways have been established. To make that 
competition more difficult you expose them. to 
unjust taxation. As I said before, I am unwilling 
to place any new tax on locomotion, but I am 
anxious to propose the remission of existing in-. 
cumbrances. At present railways pay to the 
State one-eighth of a penny a mile for every 
passenger; and speaking of the present year, 
I do not propose any augmentation of this 
tax. I do not mean to say that these 
duties are too low, but when the duty 
on stage coaches is considered, I say stage 
coaches pay a great deal too much.” He 
states the duties on stage coaches, and says that 
“‘on railroads no corresponding duties are im- 
posed.” Does not that statement of Siy Robert 
Peel’s show that in his mind he tried to balance 
the duty between stage coaches and railways as 
evenly as he could?—Yes, I think so; and it 
also shows that he thought that at that time that 
there was a competition between stage coaches 
and railways, which there is not now. 

2910. You assume that there is no such com- 
petition ?—I think that I may infer both the one 
and the other. 

2911. But his object appeared to have been to 
make as fair a balance as possible between one 
class of locomotion and another, does it not ?— 
Between one class of locomotion and another 
competing class. 

2912, You expressed some doubt whether Sir 

BB2 Robert 
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My. Farrer. Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 
wen Robert Peel’s view about locomotion applied to Forbes, for instance, who says that there isa very 
Bas railways as well as to stage coaches. I find in severe competition?—I have already gone very 


this same Budget speech that he says: “I do not 
think I need argue against the revival of the 
duties on salt or on beer. Shall I then resort to 
locomotion for the purpose of finding a substitute ; 
shall I increase the tax on railways;” does it not 
appear to you clear from that that in speaking of 
taxes upon locomotion he was referring to rail- 
ways as well as stage coaches ?—Clearly. 

2913. He goes on to say: “ I confess nothing 
but a hard necessity would induce me to derive 
revenue from locomotion.” Does not that show 
that he had strong objection to the taxes upon 
locomotion, whether on stage coaches or on rail- 
ways ?-—Supposing it to be a tax upon locomotion; 
but whether he would have said that it was a 
tax upon locomotion when the railways have a 
monopoly is a different thing. 


fully into the subject of the competition or the 
non-competition of the omnibuses and steamer: 
with the railways, and that appears to me to be 
the only case where there is a vestage of com- 
petition. 

2920. But he says that there is a severe com: 
petition between them ?—Does he mean betweer 
the railway companies themselves ? 


2921. Between the railway companies and th‘ 
omnibus companies?—I think that he only ap- 
plies that to those in London. 


2922. But he says that there is a very severe 
competition between them; I am not aware that 
you have any practical acquaintance with these 
subjects ?—None, except what I have obtained 
from reading the evidence, and from haying been 
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2914. {t was as much a monopoly then as it is 
now, was it not ?—No, I think not. 

2915. In order to show Sir Robert Peel’s view 
of the importance of communication, he says: 
“‘ In the present state of this country, where itis 
a great object to facilitate the transfer of labour, 
and to enable those to whom labour is capital to 
bring it to the best market, seemg the immense 
social advantages which result from the freedom 
of communication, not perhaps immediately vi- 
sible, but still not the less real, I should contem- 
plate with great reluctance and regret the neces- 
sity of increased taxation upon railroads.” That 
clearly, I think, applies to railroads ?—Yes, and 
I think that he had just before, or in that very 
Session, altered the tax upon railways. 

2916. We have by this recent decision, in effect, 
an increased taxation upon railways, have we 
not ?—Yes. 

2917. That, according to Sir Robert Peel, 
would be a misfortune as regards the communica- 
tions of the country ?—I doubt it. One must 
' remember the very different circumstances of the 
railway interest then and now. 

2918. Iam not aware of the difference of the 
circumstances at all?—Then the railways were 
just begiuning, and one may look upon the rail- 
ways now as comparatively completed things. 
Then they had not a monopoly, as by his speech 
it appears they were competing with stage 
coaches; now, I maintain, that there is no such 
competition. 

2919. You, in fact, dispute the authority of Mr. 


conversant with the subject at the Board of Trade 
for a good while. 


2923. And, of course, you would hardly like 
to put your evidence in contradiction to that of a 
person of Mr. Forbes’ eminence in these matters 
—I believe any fact that Mr. Forbes tells me; 
but I should prefer to draw my own conclu- 
sions. 

2924. A large mass of facts have been detailed 
by Mr. Forbes upon which he founds his conelu- 
sions; have you any corresponding facts to put 
before us?—I do not bring any new facts, but 
from those facts I draw somewhat different con- 
clusions. a 


Mr. Ashley. 


2925. You said just now, in reply to my sug- 
gestion about limiting the amount of .payment to 
what each railway company paid in 1875, that 
that would be reducing it to a quit-rent; do you 
see any objection to a plan whereby, for the next 
three or four years, no railway company should 
pay more than it has paid hitherto, and that 
after that it should go on with the 3 per cent.? 
—That had suggested itself to us as a pos- 
sible means of meeting the difficulty and letting 
them down easy under the new system; and if 
the companies will acceptit, I think that it would 
not be a bad arrangement. 

2926. That would give time for the ordinary 
increase of traffic?—Yes, I have thought of it, 
and if they would accept that, I should be very 
glad to see it adopted. 


Mr. James ALLPORT, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


2927. Wr know that you represent the Mid- 
land Railway Company ?—Yes. 

2928. I do not propose to take you through 
the general evidence with regard to the history 
of this tax and with regard to the legal decisions 
which have been given; but there are some other 
points upon which I think that the Committee 
may find your evidence valuable; with reference 
to the power which railway companies have of 
adding to their maximum fares for the purpose 
of recouping themselves for the duty which has 
been put on in consequence of these legal 
decisions; have you the power to do that under 
any of your Acts?—We have. I have observed 
in the evidence of one gentleman, that he gives 
five companies which he thought alone had the 


Chairman—continued. 


power to charge above their maximum fares. I 
have myself examined the Acts of Parliament of 
most of the large companies, and I find that it is 
general. I can mention for instance, the London 
and North Western Company, the Great Western 
Company, the Great Northern Company, the 
Midland Company, the North Eastern Company, 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany, the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Company, and in fact practically all the large 

companies have the power to charge the duty. 
2929. You are aware, of course, of the change 
in the tax, in consequence of the recent decision ; 
supposing that the tax were levied to its full 
extent, what effect would that. have upon the 
great companies?—It has had a very serious 
effect, 
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Chairman—continued. 


Take the Midland case, for instance; it 
has already increased our payments very con- 


siderably. I can speak now from personal 


experience of what took place in 1844, when the 
Act of Parliamerit was passed ; I took part in the 
discussion which led to the Act of Parliament, 
and also in the subsequent action in the matter. 
I have always been under the impression that 
the tax was originally put on in consequence of 
other modes of locomotion being taxed; that 
there was great reluctance on the part of the 
Government and of Parliament to put the tax 
upon railways ; and that when the Parliamentary 
obligation to run trains at 1d.a mile was first 
put upon the companies, it was intended to exempt 
all third-class fares at 1d. amile. That was my 
conviction, and we have acted upon that; and 
acting upon that conviction, the Midland Com- 
pany recently took a more decided part in en- 
couraging third-class traffic than any other 
company. When we decided to put third-class 
carriages on all trains, of course many of the com- 
panies strongly objected to it; and when it was 
decided by the House of Lords that such trains 
not calling at all stations were subject to the 
duty, very great pressure was brought to bear 


| upon the Midland Company to add the tax to the 
_ third-class fare. 


2930. You have not done that, I think ?—We 
have not, up to this time, added the duty to the 
third-class fare, because we felt convinced that 
the decision was so contrary to the intention of 
Parliament and to the spirit of the Act, that we 


concluded that an Act of Parliament would be 


passed exempting all third-class fares at 1d. a 
mile and under from the tax. 

2931. Supposing that no alteration of the law 
should take place, and that the Board of Trade 
should insist upon this tax .being paid in con- 
sequence of your inability to conform to the ex- 
emptions as laid down in the Act, what do you 
think would be the course which you and other 
large companies must take?—I think that it 
would have the effect of putting the tax upon all 
third-class fares. 

2932. Are you prepared with any calculation 
to show what the increase in your own system 
would be supposing that this tax were levied in 


its extreme form ?—We, at present, pay about 


41,206 7. a year in Government duty, that is 


- upon the whole of the first class and a large por- 


tion of the third class passengers; but, I may 
mention, incidentally, that we have only two 
classes now. On the Ist of January last year 


we adopted the plan of running two classes, 


first and third. We paid 41,2067. for duty in 
1875, in consequence of the decision of the 
House of Lords, which was an increase of about 
15,000 7. over what we paid in the previous year. 
At present we pay upon about 28 per cent. of 
our third-class receipts, which, without season 
tickets, amount to 1,136,000 7. a year. If there 
were no exemption, and the tax were paid upon 
the whole, it would be at 5 per cent., 56,800 2. 
That would be a further increase of some 
38,000 /. a year upon our total payment for duty. 
_ 2933. That would become a sensible sum to 
the railway company ?—There is no doubt of it; 
and that is without the season tickets. We issue 
a very large number of third class season tickets, 
and on those we do not charge the duty. 

. 2934. It has been suggested, and very strongly 
urged by the last witness, that this is a matter 
_ 0.91. } 
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simply affecting the shareholders of the railway ; 
have youany reason to believe that it would aftect 
the travelling public? Undoubtedly it would. 

2935. Will you state what leads you to that 
opinion ?—Take our own practice as regards the 
first class. We reduced the first-class fare to 
1}d. per mile; but we added the duty to 
it, because we did not feel justified in taking 
it off, although we reduced the fare. If 
the duty was taken off the public would imme- 
diately gain the benefit upon all the first-class 
tickets; but if it is retained the public will lose 
the advantage of our not having added it to the 
third-class fare up to the present time. Railway 
shareholders, of course, must*have dividends if 
they can be obtained, and whether it is a 5 per 
cent. tax or a 20 per cent. tax the public must 
ultimately pay it. 

2936. Is not this duty that you pay just as 
much one of the items or elements of working 
expenses as your paying for anything else which 
renders it necessary that you should carry on 
your traffic ?— Undoubtedly. 

2937. I want to have it explained to me, if it 
is explicable, how it is that you can separate this 
particular charge from other charges, be they 
greater or be they less, which all swell up the 
amount of working expenses?—We do not do 
so; we take an account of this as we should of 
the maintenance of the railway, or of the expenses 
of porters, or anything else. Necessarily, it is 
too large an item to be disregarded; the payment 
of 41,000 7. a year is a large sum, and it must be 
taken into account in calculating the expenses of 
the railway. 

2938. I understood from you just now that 
some pressure was put upon you to make some 
alteration in your fares, or to abandon the ar- 
rangement which you have made of your two 
classes; will you explain that a little more fully ? 
—When we finally decided not to resume the 
second class, a pressure was brought to bear upon 
us to charge the dutv upon the third class; we 
declined to do so, and we have not added it up 
to the present time ; if we consented to it, the 
result would be very serious. It is not simply 
the Midland Company; the Midland Railway 
runs from London through the centre of the 
country to all the large manufacturing towns and 
centres of England, and now they go as far as 
Carlisle. It goes to Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Nottingham, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Leicester, Derby, and so on. 
It will be seen that the London and North 
Western, the Great Western, and the Great 
Northern Companies are all more or less affected 
by this question; and our not adding the duty 
has compelled those and other companies to 
charge their fares less the duty. If the Midland 
Company were to consent to add the duty, it 
would affect, I have no hesitation in saying, more 
than one-half of the travelling population of 
England. 

2939. You are of opinion, from your know- 
ledge of these matters, that directly, so to speak, 
the effect of this tax would be felt upon the 
travellers who travel upon your line ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; we charge ld. a mile third class; 
that is our standard, and if we had to add the 
duty, it would be paid by the public, and this 
would apply to all other companies competing 
with the Midland. 

2940. What proportion of your gross receipts 
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are derived from passengers as against minerals 
and goods ?—It may be taken at about one-third, 
or scarcely one-third. 

2941. Of course this tax affects different rail- 
ways very unequally?—Very unequally. I 
observe that in Mr. Farrer’s list he shows that a 
3 per cent. tax would take from the Midland 
purse some 7,0007. or 8,000/. more than is now 

aid. 

: 2942. You stated that you think that. the 
public would be direct gainers if the railways 
were relieved from this tax ; indirectly are there 
any advantages which you can suggest which 
would be derived with regard to the working of 
your traffic and the increased. accommodation that 
you could give to all classes of the public, sup- 
posing that these restrictions were withdrawn ?— 
Yes; as to the trains calling at all the stations, 
a large portion of the third-class passengers do 
not travel by those trains; if you take the large 
centres, for instance, from Leeds to Birmingham, 
or from Leeds to London, but if you complied 
with the Act of Parliament, and got the exemp- 
tion, that train must call at every station between 
Leeds and London, and Leeds and Birmingham, 
whereas the passengers have the opportunity of 
travelling by express trains or fast trains, and it 
would be a great inconvenience to the public if 
those trains had to stop at every station for the 
sake of the exemption. 

2943. Therefore you have in point of fact (and 
that has rather been urged against the railway 
companies) given the third-class passengers better 
accommodation than the law originally con- 
templated that you should give ?—Very much 
better. 

2944. It has been urged that that has been 

induced (and [ have no doubt that there is some 
truth in it) simply by the interest of the railway, 
looking at it commercially ?—That is so, to some 
extent. 
' 2945. But whatever has led to that, you are of 
opinion that if these restrictions are insisted upon 
then those advantages must be diminished ?—No 
doubt of it; because although we have given the 
great facility for the third-class passengers to get 
through the country by fast trains, we certainly 
should not have done so without adding the duty 
had we known at the time that the House of 
Lords would decide in the way they did upon 
this question. 

2946. Might not the result be that people 
would travel more slowly and lose more time, 
because if they went by trains for which you 
could not claim the exemption you would say: 
“ You must pay me more” ?—Yes. 

2947. Is that a thing which would be likely 
to occur in practice if something is not done ?— 
I think it is most likely to occur. In the 
interests of the shareholders, I should be obliged 
to recommend the directors to assent to the 
representations that have been made by the 
neighbouring companies to add the duty. 

2948. You would be giving the pound of flesh 
in the shape of stopping the train, but that would 
be a loss of time to the traveller ?—It would be a 
loss of time to the traveller. 

2949. And, in addition to that, it would 
incommode you, I presume, in working your 
trafic?—The trains stopping at every station 
convey 72 per cent. of the third-class traffic, so 
that 28 per cent. of the third-class passengers 
are not subject to that inconvenience ; and it is 
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either subjecting the 28 per cent. to the in- 
convenience, or adding the duty. Those are the 
two alternatives. . 

2950. It has been suggested very strongly by 
Mr. Farrer, and by one or two others, that it is 
quite a delusion to suppose that there is any 
competition with regard to railways in the present 
day; what is your view as to that?—I should 
have imagined that the most unobservant person 
would have come to a different conclusion. I 
think that there is the keenest competition every- 
where between the railway companies. The 
competition alluded to by Mr. Farrer is very 
much more extensive than he: describes; it is 
not simply in London, but in every large town 
there is very great competition by omnibus, and 
by tramway; and not only so, but the country 
districts are all supplied, particularly on market 
days, as every one must know, with conveyances 
which are free from taxation, and which convey 
a large number of passengers in and out of the 
towns. In-almost all towns of 20,000 or 30,000 
inhabitants, county towns, or market towns, 
every one must know that there is considerable 
competition with railways. 

2951. I suppose there is the same competition, 
only different in degree, as.that which exists in 
London between the omnibuses, the railways, and 
the water ?—Yes, in all the large towns there are 
omnibtses and tramways. 

2952. The tramways are of recent introduction, 
and they are not taxed, are they ?—They are not 
taxed, _ r . 

2953. It is, perhaps, almost a waste of time, 
but you cannot look at this duty in any other 
light, I presume, than as a tax upon locomotion? 
—No doubt it is a tax upon locomotion in addition 
to local taxation, which is heavier upon railways 
than upon any other interest. Takingthe Midland 
(and I have gone very carefully into these figures), 
our local taxation, to which our competitors are 
not subject to anything like the same extent, the 
Government duty, and the maintenance of the 
road proportioned between the passengers and 
the goods in the ratio of the receipts, give a cost. 
to the Midland Company of 15°60 per cent. upon 
the gross receipts. ‘Those are charges to which 
our competitors are not subject to the same extent 
as ourselves. 

2954. Do you include the parochial rates in 
that ?>—Yes. 

2955. In fact, you are paying for their de- 
struction ?—No doubt. We use them to a cer- 
tain extent, but ‘to a very small extent as com- 
pared with the omnibuses. 

2956. Mr. Farrer has expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of reducing the tax to a 3 per 
cent. duty upon all companies; what is your 
view with regard to that ?—I say that it would 
be perpetuating what all railway people, and I 
myself, most strongly consider an unjust tax. 


This tax ought to have been abolished at the 


time when the taxation on other means of loco- 
motion was abolished. 

2957. What is your view as to what I may 
call the quit-rent scheme; that is to say, taking 
it as a fixed sum, and for the railways amongst 
themselves to make it good to the national re- 
venue ?—That is again fixing a tax upon a cer- 
tain number of individuals, because it is not 
correct to call them companies. There are a 
certain number of shareholders, and it is fixing 
a permanent tax upon a certain number of indi- 
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viduals in the country from which all other indi- 
viduals are free. . 


2958. It is a sort of additional income tax, as 
has been very well put by the Right honourable 
Member, upon one class of business >—No doubt 
it is an additional income tax upon a certain 
portion of the public. 

' 2959. Many of them gaining no profits by 
their enterprise ?—Many of them gaining no 
rofits by their enterprise, I am sorry to say. 

2960. Therefore the anomaly or the injustice 


_ of this tax is that several companies which are 


actually paying no dividends to their shareholders 
are obliged to pay this tax ?—That is so. 

2961. Another suggestion has been made, I 
think, by the honourable Member for Poole, 
that for three or four years there should be a 


fixed sum taken, and then that some other ar- 


rangement should be made; I presume your 
objections apply equally to that ?—They do; I 


think very strongly that the duty ought to be 
taken off altogether; butif it is necessary to keep 


on any part of it for a time, I think that 
all fares at 1d. a mile and under should be 
exempt. It would then be a very easy thing to 
keep the accounts, and that, no doubt, would 
reduce the 600,0007. or 700,00027., which it 


- amounts to, to 450,000 7. 


2962. That would bring it back very nearly 
to the normal amount before ‘this alteration of 
the law, would it not ?—It would; still leaving 


| the railway shareholders taxed to that extent 
__ beyond the other members of the public if the tax 


is paid by the companies, or the travelling public 
if it is added to the fares. 

2963. That would, in addition to the saving of 
actual money, to some extent also save the rail- 
way companies trouble in keeping their accounts, 
would it not ?—It would. 

2964. I do not know whether you could put a 
figure or a per-centage upon anything like that ; 
but I suppose, if these exemptions are all to be 
claimed, and narrowly scrutinised, a consider- 
able expense would fall not only upon the com- 
panies, but upon those who have to look after 
the companies ?—It is a very difficult thing to 
keep the accounts. Several clerks are employed, 
and it is not a satisfactory way ; it is an expensive 
way, and it does hamper the companies in a 
variety of ways. I observe that one of the wit- 


| _ nesses states that the consideration of establish- 


ing stations enters into the question; and no 
doubt it does tend in many instances to prevent 
accommodation being given to the public, because 
under the present system of exemption you cannot 
charge for half a mile, and consequently if it is a 
mile and three quarters you can only charge for 
a mile and a half, and if itis 2} miles you can 
only charge for two miles, so that it is a loss to 


the company as regards establishing stations near 


to each other in the neighbourhood of all the 
large towns. 
2965. In regard to simplifying the mode of 


collection, I should think the tickets would almost 
_ speak for themselves, would they not?—Certainly, 


if you exempted all fares at and under 1d. permile. 
2966. I suppose the Clearing-House arrange- 
ments then would be exceedingly simple with 


regard to the amount of tickets so issued ?—It 
- would be very simple indeed; and all our fares 


have to be published, so that it is a very easy 


b thing for the Inland Revenue to check the com- 
_ panies’ accounts. ; 
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Mr. Arthur Peel. 


2967. You stated that there was a reluctance 
originally to the imposing of the tax; on what do 
you base that opinion ?—Upon the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel which has been read by the honour- 
able Member. I think that every one must admit 
that a tax upon locomotion is objectionable. 

2968. Do you think that the reluctance to 
lower the tax has been owing in any degree to 
the desire of getting some material guarantee 
from the companies in the interests of the third- 
class passengers ?—Not latterly; I think the 
various Chancellors of the Exchequer who have 
been seen upon the subject wished to retain it as 
a sum of money which is easily collected without 
reference to its past history or its present in- 
justice. 

2969. Then if it is the interest of the com- 
panies to do what the exemptions prompt them 
to do, why should the exemptions be continued ? 
—In the interest of the travelling public I should 
have thought that it would have been necessary 
for the exemptions to be continued ; because, if 
not, the duty would then be placed upon the 
travelling public. 

2970. The object of the exemptions was to 
facilitate the third-class traffic, was it not ?— 
Quite so. 

2971. Now that the third-class traffic is de- 
veloped, and that it is your interest to keep it up, 
why should any bonus be given to you for keep- 
ing up what it is your interest to do?—We do 
not require a bonus. 

2972. The bonus is the exemption? — The 
bonus is the exemption, no doubt; but if it had 
not been our anticipation that the whole of this 
tax would have been remitted on third-class pas- 
sengers at fares not exceeding 1d. per mile, the 
probability is that the whole of the third-class 
traffic on the Midland Railway would have been 
paying duty at the present moment, and that 
would involve, as I have already stated, third-class 
passengers being charged the duty upon all our 
neighbours’ lines. 

2973. Then you cannot regard the exemption 

otherwise than as a relaxation of the tax ?—It is 
a relaxation of the tax placing locomotion by 
railway on the same footing as locomotion by 
road. 
2974. It has had a tendency towards doing 
away with what you consider an unjust tax upon 
railway locomotion ?—The exemption has; rail- 
way travelling is the only locomotion now taxed, 
and consequently the tax is unjust. 

2975. Then you would remit the tax alto- 

ether ?—Yes. . 

2976. But, short of that, you would free all 
fares at or below 1 d. per mile ?—Yes. 

2977. On what principle would you free all 
fares ‘at and below 1 d. per mile ?—Simply be- 
cause 1d. per mile was the sum fixed upon in 
the Third Class Act of Parliament. 

2978. In whose interest do you desire to see a 
relaxation of the tax; in the interest of the rail- 
way companies, or for the benefit of the public ? 
—As I have already stated, our Act of Parlia- 
ment authorises us to charge 1 d. a mile for third- 
class passengers and the Government duty. We 
charge 1 d. a mile everywhere without adding the 
duty. It certainly would be in the interest of 
the public that the duty should not be added ; we 
have not hitherto added it, as I have stated, in 
the expectation that the law would be altered. 

2979. Are you under any obligation to carry 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. 


passengers at ld.a mile, independently of the 
Cheap Trains Act ?—No. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


2980. From the extracts which you have heard 
from that celebrated speech of Sir Robert Peel’s, 
you have no doubt, first, that he expressed disap- 
proval generally of taxes on locomotion; and, 
next, that he considered this tax a tax upon loco- 
motion ?—I have no doubt of it; and I know it, 
in fact, from having been present on one or two 
deputations to Sir Robert Peel at the time, 
and from a conversation which I nad with Sir 
Robert Peel upon the subject. 

2981. It has been urged that this tax in no 
way prevents the development of railways; I 
suppose with regard to the construction of branch 
railroads, before you construct a branch you must 
take into account all the burdens which the con- 
struction would entail upon your company ?— 
Yes; I cannot say that the duty has formed, any 
large element in the consideration of the question 
of branch lines; I do not put it so high as that ; 
but no doubt branch lines are, as a rule, not pay- 
ing lines, and any additional burden that you put 
upon the traffic upon branch lines tends to deter 
companies from making them. 

2982. Then, although it is only a small ele- 
ment, it is an important one ?—It is one of the 
elements that deters a company from making 
branch lines. 

2983. Considering that you are bound, in order 
to get this exemption, to stop at every station, 
does not this tax act directly as a hindrance to 
you in making new stations, which you might 
otherwise make ?—It does not have that effect 
in our case at present, but no doubt it will; we 
have only been a few years in the neighbourhood 
of London; no doubt it has injuriously affected 
the construction of stations. 

2984. If I understand aright, you indorse the 
statement which I made to which the Chairman 
referred, namely, that if this tax is paid by the 
passengers it is then immediately a direct tax 
upon locomotion; and that if it is a tax paid by 
the companies, that is to say, by the holders of 
ordinary stock, it then becomes neither more nor 
less than a tax upon one particular class of in- 
vestors in public securities ?—That is the correct 
way of putting it, no doubt. 


Mr. Ashley. 


2985. Of course exempting fares under a 
penny a mile would give you a larger propor- 
tionate diminution of the tax that you pay than 
most other railway companies would have, owing 
to your having such a large preponderance of 
third-class passengers ‘/—‘The Midland Company, 
having adopted that plan which all the companies 
have followed in attaching third-class carriages 
to all the trains, I think you will find that their 
third-class traffic has increased very largely. 

2986. But you have no intermediate class now, 
have you?—No. 

2987. Would the effect then be to make other 
companies imitate you and have only a first class 
and a third class?—I. think not. If they get 
more than a penny a mile, probably, as long as 
there is a tax upon locomotion it is fair that the 
tax should be paid. If we had a second-class of 
course we should pay it; but the second-class 
passengers having to a very large extent gone 
into the first-class on the Midland Railway, we do 
pay the tax. 
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2988. I suppose that taking a penny per mile > 
exemption instead of the 3 per cent. would in- 
troduce just as great inequalities amongst the 
different railway companies as at present worked 
as we saw from Mr. Farrer’s table the 3 per cent. 
would produce ?—I have not made any caculation, ° 
but I am rather inclined to think that you will — 
find that on all the railways the third-class forms 
by far the largest per-centage. Of course there | 
will be inequalities and you cannot impose any 
tax without certain inequalities upon some 
persons, but the exemption of all fares at and 
under a penny a mile would introduce less in- 
equality in my opinion than 3 per cent. upon the 
whole would produce. 

2989. I suppose that if it were not for the 
history of the tax, there would never have been 
a suggestion that all penny a mile fares should 
be exempt ?—If other modes of locomotion were 
taxed, I should certainly not think of it. 

2990. Supposing that you wanted to reduce 
the payment by the railway companies, would 
there be any reason in your mind why these 
cheap fares should be exempt more than the 
higher fares, if it were not for the history of the 
tax, which had introduced a penny a mile into 
the Cheap Trains Act?—We should take our 
toll clauses; we have the power to charge a 
penny, and add the Government duty. It isnot 
the question of getting out of the public a penny 
and one-tenth, or a penny and one-twentieth, or 
whatever it may~be, but we should charge just 
a penny a-mile. 

2991. But what a priori reason is there why 
you should say, ‘“‘ We must pay no taxation on all 
our third-class fares” ?—On the same ground 
that you pay no taxation upon any other mode 
of travelling. 

2992. That goes to the whole tax ?—Yes. 

2993. But supposing that we wanted to reduce 
the 5 per cent., so as not to make the railway 
companies pay more when the exemptions are 
done away with than they have hitherto paid; 
what is the reason why the penny a mile cheap 
fare should be exonerated? — My reason for 
suggesting that is, that I assume that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot do without some 
portion of this taxation, and it is perhaps the 
longest step towards doing away with an in- 
justice. 

2994. You look upon it in this light: that be- 
cause it is your largest receipt, therefore it would 
be the longest step towards total abolition ?— 
Quite so. : 


Mr. Leighton. 


2995. Are you suffering from stage-coach com- 
petition between London and Birmingham ?— 
Certainly not. 

2996. There is no stage-coach competition is 
there with railways for long distances ?—Very 
trifling; but you will find that with all rail- 
way companies a very large proportion of their 
passenger receipts is what may be called suburban 
receipts. I may state that the average receipt 
per passenger on the Midland Railway, although 
we run from Bristol to Carlisle, and from Lon- 
don to Carlisle, is about a shilling, showing that 
the great bulk of our receipts arise from passen- 
gers for short distances in the neighbourhood of 
large towns; and it is that particular traffic for 
which we are subject to competition, and very 
severe competition. . 

2997. Is there a good deal of that traffic under 
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| argument, can you; because if the passenger 
|| pays it you must give up the argument that the 
» | €ompany pays it?—I think you must have mis- 
understood me. 
| House of Lords increased our payment of this 
| tax about 15,000/. a year; but if we put the tax 
| upon the whole of the third-class passengers be- 
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a mile, or for very short distances ?=—In London, 
for instance, taking Hendon as the limit of all the 


| suburban traffic, for nearly the whole of that 


distance we are subject to omnibus and tramway 
competition. ' 

2998. A great many of your passengers do 
travel for distances under a mile, do they 


'not?-——Some of them do; the great bulk of 


them are under 10 miles; I should think 90 


| per cent. of our passengers would be under 10 
miles. 


2999. How would you manage to charge the 


' passenger duty upon a passenger who only went 
| amile for a penny ?—We could not charge him 
_ the exact duty, but I apprehend that we should 
have to charge the smallest coin of the realm, 
and charge him 13d. 


3000. That would be charging him a good lot 
more than the duty ?—-No doubt it would; but 


| if the Parliament of the country should establish 


a smaller coin than a farthing, of course he might 
be relieved to that extent. 
3001. The first line of your argument, as far 


| as I gathered it, was to show that the passenger 
| would pay the duty, and I thought you worked 


it out admirably; but the next part of your ar- 
ument was to show that the company have paid 
You cannot take advantage of both lines of 


I said that the decision in the 


yond those in trains calling at every station, the 


| company would be relieved of that 10,000/., and 
a great deal more besides. 


3002. But do the passengers pay upon the 


| Midland at present?—Not the third-class pas- 


sengers; I stated that on no third-class fare do 


| we charge the duty. On first-class fares we 


charge the duty in all cases. 
3003. Do you think that if it continues you 


on fy | Will get them to pay on the whole ?—They would 


have no choice. 

3004. Then your argument with regard to the 
hardship upon the company ceases, does it not?— 
No doubt it would, if we put it upon the pas- 


3005. But I am following out your own line 
of argument, that then you would have nothing 


| to complain of, the public paying ; what would 
' be the result ?—There would be the inconvenience 


__and the restrictions that it necessarily puts upon 


_ the development of passenger traffic. 


3006. But that is a question of exemptions 


and obligations, is it not, the trouble of inter- 
ference ?—If you keep the-tax on, and it has to 
| be put upon the fares, it is a tax upon the pas- 
/ sengers, and, in a variety of ways, it gives dis- 
| couragement to the development of passenger 
traffic. 


3007. But still that would free you from the 


| complaint ?—Of course it would if we charged 
\ the duty. 


3008. And you would charge the duty, I 


| suppose ?—I said that I should recommend the 


_ board to do so. 
oi 3009. Then it would be for the public to cry 
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out and not for the companies ?—Then it would 
be for the public to cry out. 

3010. The public have not cried out yet, I 
think ?—-Yes, the public do cry out; I have re- 
peated letters, I may say scores of letters, from 
the public, because we charge the duty upon our 
first-class fares. On all our first-class season- 
tickets we charge the duty in every case. 

3011. I believe Sir Robert Peel abolished a 
vast quantity of taxes, did he not ?—Yes. 

3012. But he maintained the railway duty ?— 
He did. 

3013. I suppose that a man’s acts are to be 
considered of more importance than his words, 
are they not ?>—Generally. 

3014. Then I think we may take Sir Robert 
Peel as an authority in favour of the tax ?—But 
he did not repeal the stage-coach duty, and he 
regretted being obliged to put the duty on rail- 
ways, because he wished to put the two interests 
upon an equality. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, had Sir Robert Peel taken off the stage- 
coach duty, he would never have put on the rail- 
way duty. 

3015. As far as the tax went, he considered 
it a tax on locomotion, did he not ?—I think so. 
I think the passage which the honourable Mem- 
ber has read shows that. 

3016. Then he spoke, but he did not act ?—I 
suppose it was because he could not spare the 
money. With regard to the local taxation, there 
were many questions put by the honourable 
Member for Shropshire which one of the witnesses 
could not quite answer. 

3017. My point was this: “That the railway 
companies are not taxed in any different mode 
from that in which the owners of other real pro- 
perty are taxed, because they are taxed accord- 
ing to the letable value of their undertakings, 
and the letable value is discovered in the same 
way as the letable value of a farm or of tithes is 
discovered ; is it not so ?—That is precisely where 
I dispute your proposition. It is not so, and I 
can give you several examples. 

3018. Will you point out where the difference 
is ?—Railways are locally taxed upon their re- 
ceipts, and no other industry that I am aware 
of is taxed upon that principle. As an ilustra- 
tion, we will say that there are two houses built 
precisely the same in every respect, and, as far as 
the surveyor of the parish is concerned, he rates 
the two at 1007. a year each. One man carries 
on a business which yields him, say, 1,000 2. a 
year, and his neighbour carries on a business 
which yields him 20,000 /. ayear. If those were 
two railways, the man earning 20,000 /. a year 
would be rated 20 times higher than the man 
earning the 1,000/. a year. Not so with those 
two business men; they are both rated alike, at 
1007. a year. The honourable Member sug- 
gested the rating of a colliery. That is pretty 
much upon the same principle; you do not rate 
a colliery upon the profits made by the lessees 
or the owners of, that colliery; the rating is 
based upon totally different principles; and 
whether a coal-owner makes 10,000/. a year out 
of his colliery or 100,0002. a year, it does not 
affect the rating. The rating is based upon the 
rent that is payable, and the sum expended in 
erecting the colliery, and the rent is pretty much 
the royalty that the lessee pays and the annual 
value of buildings, shafts, &c. Those are two 
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instances, but there are many other illustrations. 
I will take another striking illustration. -As- 
suming that two railways pass through a given 
parish for the same length, that they have the 
same quantity of land, and that, as near as may 
be, they have cost the same amount of money, 
one railway is earning 1,000/. per mile per 
annum upon its entire system, and the other 
railway is earning 10,000/. per mile per annum. 
A. is earning 1,000/. and B. is earning 10,0002. ; 
B. is rated to the poor 10 times higher than A., 
simply because that has been the means that has 
been taken to ascertain the letable value, or 
what a tenant would give for it; but in no other 
business, that I am aware of, are the profits or 
the revenue derived from that business taken as 
the basis for assessment purposes. 

2019. Let me put this case to you; you say 
that a colliery making 100,000/. a year upon 
which a royalty was paid, pays the same as a 
colliery making 507. upon which a royalty was 
paid ?—Assuming that the same royalty was 
charged in both cases. 

3020. I am assuming that they pay a royalty 
according to the amount of cval that they get; so 
much a ton?—That is the royalty. 

3021. Are not their profits derived from the 
coal which they get up?—I admit that if one 
colliery lessee is getting 10,000 tons and he pays 
6 d. a ton royalty, and another colliery lessee is 
getting 100,000 tons paying also 6d. a ton 
royalty, the colliery raising the 100,000 tons pays 
the landlord more than the colliery that is raising 
the 10,000 tons, and consequently his colliery is 
of greater letable value than the smaller one. 
But that is not a rating upon profits. I can give 
you acase. For instance, two collieries which I 


. know very well, one is working a valuable cannel 


coal. That cosl enables the proprietor of that 
colliery to realise a very much larger profit than 
another colliery, perhaps raising a larger quantity 
of coal, and he is paying in reality a larger rental, 
because he pays it in the shape of a larger 
royalty ; but no one ever heard of the profits of 


a coal-owner being rated. 


3022. Can you tell me how a colliery company 
makes profits, excepting out of the coal ?—Of 
course not. © 

323. Then if they pay so much for every ton 
of coal, are they not paying out of their receipts ? 
—--Not in the sense of paying out of the profits. 

3024. The coal is that out of which they derive 
their profits, and for every ton of coal they pay 
6d. royalty out of their profits >—I think I may 
put it mere clearly. Of course the royalty isa 
fixed rental per ton, varying according to the 
quantity. 

3025. According to the profit that they are 
making ?—No, it is not so. The royalty is a 
fixed rate per ton, paid to the owner of the pro- 
perty, the landlord. The colliery proprietor may 
one year get 1s aton profit; the next year he 
may get half-a-crown a ton profit, but the rating 
is not based upon the shilling and the half-a- 
crown, it is based upon the 6d. royalty. He may 
get more coals one year than another, and he may 
get more coals when his profits are less. 

3026. “Are you not aware that the mode of 
levying the royalty is by taking one-fifteenth, or 
one-fourteenth, or one-tenth?—No; there are 
several modes of taking it, but the one you sug- 
gest is unknown to me. 
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3027. Have you not heard of royalty being 
taken in that mode ?—No, and if it is so taken 
it must be very rare and exceptional. I happen 
to have experience in one or two of the largest 
coalfields in the kingdom, and I venture to say 
that there is no royalty upon that principle in 
Derbyshire, or Nottinghamshire, or Yorkshire, or 
Staffordshire. 

3028. Are you aware that in Shropshire that is 
the case, and in the North too ?—With all defer- 
ence to the hononrable Member, I happen to 
know something of the coal fields in the North of 
England. In the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, it is not let upon one-tenth, 
or one-fifteenth, or one-twentieth of the 
profits, but at a fixed dead rent per acre, with 
a fixed price per ton per seam, or per foot in 
thickness. 

3029. My experieece, which is not so large as 
yours, is different from yours; and in my ex- 
perience coal mines are let with the royalty being 
a proportionate part of the value; in those 
cases your argument fails, does it not?—If the 
landlord takes a per-centage of the profit, and if 
the rating is made upon that principle it does; 
but it is a very trifling portion of the mining in- 
terests of this country that is so let. 

3030. If you wish for another illustration, let 
me take the case of tithes; the money which is 
paid'in tithes is a sum which is known, the only 
deductions which are allowed are the costs of 
collection, bad debts, and rates and taxes ?—I 
had much rather not go into the question of 
tithes, for I really know very little about tithes. 
I am speaking of the rating, but the charge, so 
far as I know, is a fixed annual payment, and 
certainly, as regards the railways, the tithes we 
pay are a fixed payment. 

3031. But the question is, what does a man get 
out of real property; if you do not know the 
mode in which certain coal mines are rated, and 
the mode in which tithes are rated, then you 
would have to withdraw your statement that rail- 
ways are exceptionally rated, would you not?— 
I cannot withdraw my statement. Take iron 
mines in Northamptonshire, now one of the largest 
iron mining districts in England; the whole of 
the royalties there are let at so much per ton, 
not at a per-centage upon the sales or upon the 
profits. Ifa man gets 1,000 tons, he pays 1,000 
threepences or 1,000 sixpences, as the case 
may be. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


3032. Is he rated upon that?—He is rated 
upon that ; not whether he gets 1s. a ton profit, 
or 2s. profit. 


Mr. Leighton. | 


3033. The reason of that is, because that is the © 
best evidence of the value of his land; and if 
you can get better evidence than that you wouid 
go by it, would you not?—I beg your pardon, 
that.is not so. Take the illustration of a bank. — 
A bank with, perhaps, very little expenses, will - 
be earning 10,000 2, 15,0002., or 20,000 /. a year, — 
or more than that, perhaps 100,000 /. a year. His 
next door neighbour may not be earning 10,000 1. — 
a year; but if the two buildings are of equal — 
value as regards their construction, and their 
position, they are rated alike. j 


3034. Then it comes to this: that with regard } 
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to the case of the bank, and certain other cases 
which you have mentioned, you think that rail- 
ways are exceptionally rated ; and with regard to 


' the two cases which I have mentioned, tithes and 


coal mines, where the royalty is fixed by the 


| proportion of the rent, they are not exceptionally 


‘rated?—That may be so; but, asI said before, 
that must be a very small proportion of the 
mining interest of the country. . I have known 
the case of a railway taking between 12 and 13 
acres of property in a parish, and paying nearly 


_ three-fourths of the entire rates of the parish, and 


the total parish was between two and three thou- 
sand acres. Now, that I call an injustice. 

3035. Why do you call it an injustice; was it 
because it showed that the railway was the 
richest individual in the parish?—That by no 
means follows. 


Mr. Ashley. 


3036. Let me put to you the case of a slate 
company, of which I am one of the managers. 
We occupy only a few acres, and we pay about 
one-half of the rates in the parish of Festiniog, 
because we are the richest persons there ?—I am 
not acquainted with that particular parish. 


Earl Percy. 


~ 3037. With reference to competition, if I under- 


‘stood you aright, you said that there was a large 
competition between omnibuses and tramways 
_and railways at short distances; and I think you 


put that short distance at 10 miles and under ?— 


As a rule, under 10 miles; but in the neighbour- 


hood of London it will extend to very nearly 10 


miles. 
_ 3038. What competition is there between a 


_ railway and a tramway, at a distance of nine or 
ten miles from point to point?—It is not nine 


miles; but taking the northern part of London, 
we have a tramway now running into the heart 
of London, which has, practically, taken from our 
railway a verv large traffic, and also from the 
North London, and also from the Great Northern. 
That is a tramway running past Kentish Town, 
and some distance beyond. 

3039. Do you mean to say that the number of 
passengers who travel by your railway has 
decreased since that tramway was made ?—I 
cannot give you the exact numbers, in our own 


case, but I have heard the neighbouring com- 


panies, who have had much larger experience in 
suburban traffic in London than we have (because 


| ours has only been made within the last few years), 


_ complain very much of the decrease of their re- 
 ceipts in consequence of the introduction of 


if 


4 


al 


tramways. 

3040. The evidence which we had before this 
Committee rather points to the fact that the 
traffic on the railways and on the tramways have 
both very much increased ?—There is the natural 
growth; but it must be self-evident that if the 
tramways, as I believe they do, now carry many 
millions of passengers from Finchley-road, 

_ Kentish Town, Highgate, Hampstead, and so on, 
‘it must take them from the railways; and, con- 
sequently, there is competition. 

3041. What inducement has a passenger to go 


1 


_ by tramway rather than by a railway, supposing 
that the railway and the tramway go from the. 


same place and to the same place ?—The railways 


_ do not, as a rule, go so near to the centres of 
ie. 70.93, 
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business as the tramways and the omnibuses do. 
An omnibus passes through the streets and puts 
down. its passengers, as it goes along, at their 
doors; whereas a railway can only take passengers 


from and to stations, and then there is a consider- 


able distance, in most cases, for the passengers 
to walk. 

3042. Then you think that the increased loss 
of time in the slower mode of locomotion by 
omnibus and tramway and the increased expensg, 
is not sufficient to induce passengers to go by 
railway rather than by tramway ?—There is no 
increased expense; there may be a little more 
loss of time, but not very much now with the 
tramways. 

3043. Is it as cheap to go 10 miles by omnibus 
as to go 10 miles by railway?—No. In taking 
10 miles you are taking the extreme limit; but 
where there is one passenger going 10 miles there 
are probably a hundred going between one and 


five miles. 


3044. Is it cheaper tu go four or five miles by 
omnibus than by railway ?—Yes, I think it is ; 
and the number of passengers which they take 
shows that there are advantages in taking a tram- 
way or an omnibus in preference to taking a 
railway. 

3045. But would those passengers who take an 
omnibus or a tramway have gone by railway ?— 
Yes, I think that they would where the railway 
is convenient for them. 

3046. We have heard it stated on this Com- 
mittee that the best safeguard for the convenience 
of the public is the self-interest of the railway 
companies; do you’ agree with that view ?—I 
think that the interests of the railway companies 
and of the public are identical. I have always 
maintained that. 

3047. You cannot imagine a case in which they 
might be conflicting ?—-I can imagine such a 
case ; but, as arule, | am thoroughly convinced 
that the interests of the railway companies and 
the interests of the public are identical. 

3048. In the case of the Midland Company, 
where you removed one class, do you think that 
that was for the interest’ of the public ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

3049. In what sense was it in the interests of 
the public ?—It is perhaps a long story to tell, 
but in removing one class, the second class, for 
which we charged 14d. per mile, we at the same 
time reduced the first class to 13d. per mile. 
Bui first of all, in putting third class on all trains 
we removed into the third class a great number 
of people who from necessity were obliged to 
travel, and who could very inconveniently afford 
to pay second-class fare. Attaching third-class 
carriages to all the trains, took. those people at 
once into the third-class carriages, and increased 
their numbers prodigiously. ‘The next step, and 
I watched it very carefully, was this: we had 
still left in the second class a great number of 
individuals who, from motives of economy, and 
perhaps of necessity, were obliged to go second 
class; such as professional men, respectable middle- 
class people, and even many of the higher classes 
who felt from pecuniary circumstances obliged 
to travel second, when from position (and I was 
going to say by birth, if you like) they were 
entitled to go first class. ‘Those people at once 
took the first class and they were put into their 
proper position, and they have nothing t> com- 
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plain of, inasmuch, as there was no injury inflicted 
upon them, because we reduced the fare at the 
same time down to the second-class standard. 

3050. But is it not possible (I do not say that 
it was so, because I do not know the facts) that 
the first-class passengers might be affected by 
the importation into the first-class carriages of a 
class which formerly travelled second class ?—I 
can only give the same answer which I have 
given before. I have seen people riding second 
class and even third class, who by birth and 
position would not be considered undesirable 
companions even for the highest. 

3051. But have you not also seen the class of 
servants travelling in second-class carriages who 
do not ordinarily travel first class ?—Just so; and 
those servants would travel third class now. I 
will venture to say that if a man gives his servant 
a second-class-fare, that being the class by which 
the servant has been accustomed to go, he will 
not go first class but third class; and that applies 
to all servants. 

3052. Then you think that not only is the con- 
venience of the majority consulted in that arrange- 
ment, but also the convenience of each class ?— 
Yes, I may state that long after the introduc- 
tion of railways into this country there were 
practically only two classes; there were what 
were termed “ stand-ups,” and they went at very 
inconvenient times, but there were only two 
classes for many years, and at one time in express 
trains there was only one class of carriage. I 
can remember the time when the London and 
North Western Company had only one class of 
carriage upon their express trains; namely, first 
class. . 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3053. Were not the inferior carriages called 
cattle trucks?—No, they were not cattle trucks, 
they were called stand-ups: I never heard them 


_ called cattle trucks, except jokingly. 


Earl Percy. 


3054. Was not that altered simply for the con- 
venience of passengers, showing that that system 
was not a convenient one?— No, it was the 
gradual developement of the railway system. 
There is no doubt that they were obliged to 
increase the number of classes, and to increase 
the number of the trains, because the traffic 
developed itself so largely; but on the Conti- 
nent now by certain trains there is only one class 
of carriage. 


Mr. Bruce. 


3055. In reference to a question which has 
been asked you by my noble friend about the 
effect of tramways on suburban traffic, do you 
happen to know the effect which it has had upon 
the North London traffic ?—I do not, except from 
the evidence which Mr. Mansel gave. 


3056. Ithas diminished it, has it not ?—I have © 


no doubt that it has. 

3057. A great part of the Midland Railway 
was made after the Cheap Trains Act had come 
into operation, was it not?—A_ considerable 
portion of it; in fact, nearly the whole of it has 
been made since the Cheap Trains Act was 
passed. 

3058. During that time the Board of Trade 
extended their exemptions considerably beyond 
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what they do under the new decision, did they 
not ?—They did. H 
3059. You made your railway, and you worked ~ 


‘ 
‘ 
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your traffic under that system, did you not ?—_ 


Yes. 


3060. We have been informed that the third- — 


class traffic has shown a very great development; 
it grew up under that system, did it not ?—It 
did. 

3061. And in giving those extensions and 
facilities for the third-class traffic, you were acting, 
I presume, under the impression that at all — 
events you would not be in a worse position than 
you were then in with reference to the duty ?—. 


No doubt we were under the conviction that — 


Parliament would not sanction a charge of duty 
upon third-class passengers at 1 d. a mile. 

3062. And the great facilities which you led 
the way in giving to third-class passengers were 
given to some extent under that impression, were 
they not ?—It was so. 

3063. When we are asked, why should the tax 
not continue, and the exemption be removed, 
as far as your position was concerned, was not 
the exemption part of the law under which 
you were working, just as much as the tax ?—It 
was. 


3064. So that if you removed the exemption, — 


only leaving the tax, you would be inflicting a 
very considerable hardship upon the companies? 
—It would be inflicting a very considerable 
hardship upon the public if the duty was added, 
which [ contend most of the companies have the 
power to do; and upon the companies, if it is not 
added. 

3065. The proposal which has been made here 
to take off the duty on all fares at and under 
1d.a mile would, in fact, be to a great extent 
reverting to the practice which existed before 
this last decision was given, would it not?—It 
would. 

3066. It would be placing you in nearly the 
same position in which you were before ?—To 
some extent, but not entirely, because, for in- 
stance, there was a special Act of Parliament 
passed not exempting excursion trains from duty, 
and they were much below 1d. a mile; but as 
regards the whole of the 1d. per mile traffic, it 
would be reverting to the practice which pre- 
vailed before the decision was given in the House 
of Lords. 

3067. When you stated your view in favour 
of that proposal, you were asked by an honourable 
Member, why you fixed that limit of 1 d. as the 
limit at which you would wish the tax to cease ; 
was that following the lines of the law as it was 
previously administered ?—That is so, and that 
was my reason for giving it. Of course I am 
strongly in favour of the abolition of the tax 
altogether, and I believe that the public would ” 
get the benefit of it. Although we have the 
power to charge even as high as 3d. per mile, 
we have reduced our first-class fares to 13 d. per 
mile, but still we add the duty. If the duty was 
taken off, I speak authoritatively when I say that 
the duty would also be taken off the fare. 

3068. Mr. Farrer put in a statement of the 
amount of the falling off of the revenue which 
would be consequent upon such a change; I do 
not know whether you were present when he 
mentioned the sum of 167,000/. ?—I was not pre- 
sent when he gave that figure. 
3069. I 
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3069. I think that is not a perfectly exact 
account; he stated, did he not, that he did not 
take off the amount now subject to duty under 
the present system ?—I believe so. 

- 3070. So that the loss to the revenue would 
not exactly amount to that ?—It would not. 

_ 3071. Your third-class fares are limited to 1 d. 
amile, with the passenger duty added, are they 
not ?— Yes. A 

- 3072. And the Legislature has distinctly au- 
thorised you to add the passenger duty to your 


_ maximum charge ?-—Yes. 


3073. So that, in that point of view, it would 
seem to be treated as an exceptional charge upon 
railways ?-—Quite so; it is the same wording in 
Ihave 
referred to various Acts of Parliament, the Mid- 
land, the London and North Western, the Great 
Northern, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the 
Great Western, the North Eastern, the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, and others. 

3074. Have you a short distance clause in 
your Act ?— We have. 

3075. So that it is in your power for these 
very short distances to charge two or three times 
that fare, is it not?—Yes; but of course the 
short distance clause does not apply to the ex- 
empted trains. 

3076. But if the exemptions were entirely re- 
moved, it might be in your discretion to increase 
the fares far short distances considerably beyond 
the 1d. a mile under three miles, might it not? 
—Yes; I think that our short distance clause in 
our Amalgamation Act is six miles, if I remember 
rightly. 

3077. The case of competition has been fre- 
quently mentioned here; do you find in your 
great experience of railway workings thatrailways 
are monopolies, and that they are not afraid of 
competition ?—We are not afraid of competition ; 
railways amongst themselves are competitors, 
and to a very large extent; and I may state, as 
a singular fact, that we have scarcely a town 
exceeding 10,000 inhabitants to which there are 
not either two, three, or more railways. 

3078. And im all branches of your traffic you 
meet with competition, do you not ?—Yes, there 
is a very large amount of competition going on 
at all large towns. 

3079. Your goods traffic does not come before 
us; but I suppose that the competition is still 
stronger there ?—Very much stronger. 

3080. I have always understood that you were 
a great master of the art of competition, and I 
suppose you know what the effect of it is?—I 
question if there is any business in the world 
where there is greater competition than there is 
by railways. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 

3081. Railway working, I think, is much more 
expensive now than it used to be?—It is. I may 
state that taking 1865 and 1875, a period of 
10 years, our expenses have gone up 10 per cent., 
from about 45 per cent. to 55 per cent. 

3082. And at earlier dates than that they were 
even lower than 45 per cent, I presume !—They 
were, but I have taken those two periods. 

3083. A great many of those expenses are put 
upon you, I think, by the Government of the 
country ?—A great number of them. A very 
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large proportion of the increase of our expenses 
is due to the requirements put upon us by the 
Government. 

3084. Can you give us one large item by way 
of illustration ’—The working of our trains upon 
the block system (I have not the figures here, I 
could have brought them) must have cost us, I 
should think, at least 500,000 /. or 600,000 /. in 
the first instance ; there is the interest upon 
that, and I should think that the annual. cos 
must be some 50,0007. or 60,000 J. a year at the 
least. 

3085. I need scarcely ask whether tht mate- 
rially decreases your net receipts ?—It dovs ; our 
dividends have not been maintained as I should 
like to see them. 

_ 3086. Then is it the case that the tax now 
falls more heavily upon your net receipts than 
when it was first imposed ?—Very much more 
80. 
3087. I think I understood you to say that, on 
the whole, you prefer, if there is to be any altera- 
tion, that fares amounting to only 1d. a mile, should 
be exempt from taxation ?—Yes; provided that 
the tax cannot be entirely abolished from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s requirements. 
I think in the first instance, whatever may be 
the result, fares at 1d. a mile and under, ought 
to be‘exempted from taxation as a mere act of 
justice. 

3088. You are in favour of a total abolition of 
the duty, if possible ?—I am. 

3089. Would not the giving of this exemption 
upon fares of 1 d. a mile all round, rather throw 
a difficulty in the way of the ultimate repeal of 
the duty ?—It might do that; it might cause the 
retention of the remainder of the tax for many 
years longer than it would otherwise probably 
continue. 

3090. If you got rid of the taxation on 1d. a 
mile charges, you would then practically have 
nothing left, but your first-class fares upon which 
to reduce the taxation, would you ?—That would 
be so. 

3091. Would it not be rather a difficult thing 
to come to Parliament with a proposal to take off 
the taxation from first-class fares ?—I think not. 
As regards all means of locomotion, whether of 
the higher classes or of the lower classes, I think 
that it is only common fairness to the travelling 
public, that taxation should not exist upon 
travelling by railway any more than it exists 
upon travelling by road or by sea, or by auy 
other mode of conveyance. 

3092. As regards the reduction, and even the 
ultimate abolition of the tax, would it not be 
rather more easily effected if it were put on in the 
form of a per-centage ?—-I rather doubt it; it is 
an expedient which would probably put off the 
day of total remission for a long time. 

3093. There has been another proposal made 
of remitting the tax upon all fares under 1s. ; 
how would that operate in your case ?—I cannot 
see the justice of that, because that would exempt 
a great many of the first-class passengers; I 
want to exempt the poorer class of passengers, 
people who cannot afford to travel first class. 

3094. I understand that the principle of that, 
if it has a principle, is that it about exempts the 
competitive fares ?—It does; but still that would 
embrace the first class, and if the tax is to be 
retained at all, it should be upon the first-class 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


passengers, who can afford to pay it better than 
any other. 

3095. We have had an application from the 
War Office with reference to the moving of 
troops; we understand from Mr. Oakley that 
there would be no difficulty in making arrange- 
ments with regard to that if this tax were sub- 
stantially reduced; is that your view ?—I appre- 
hend that there would be none; but I do not 
know what the War Office complain of. If our 
fares are below the standard fixed by the Act of 
Parliament, they have the advantage. The 
Clearing-House Regulations for the guidance of 
all companies, and under which all companies 
act, say that soldiers are to be carried at the 
Parliamentary fare whenever that fare is less 
than 1d. a mile, and officers are to be charged at 
double the fare of soldiers; but where the fares 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 


are less, military and naval officers, soldiers, 
police, and others who do not produce a route, 
are to be considered ordinary passengers, and 
are to be charged according to the class in which 
they travel. For instance, taking our present 


fare of 13d. a mile first class, if the War Office . 


choose to send a regiment of soldiers by the 
Midland Railway, they will not pay 2d. a mile 
for the officers when they can pay 13d. and ld. 
for the privates if the third-class fares are below 
1d. a mile. 

3096. At any rate, you are quite prepared to: 
consider that question in a liberal spirit /—Quite 
so; we have told the War Office that if they 
have any grievance, or fancy that they have any 
grievance, we are quite ready to meet them and 
discuss anything that they may wish to propose. 
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Tuesday, 23rd May 1876. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Bruce. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Mr. Leighton. 

Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Mr. Arthur Peel. 
Earl Percy. 

Mr. Rodwell. 

Mr. Samuda. 

Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


B. B. HONTER RODWELL, Ese., a.c., In THE CHarR. 


Mr. Tuomas [Henry Farrer, re-called; and further Examined. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


_.. 8097. CaN you inform the Committee whether 
you have been able to ascertain, or whether you 
know, that the Inspectors of the Board of Trade 
have, or have had until recently, any connection 
with tramways ’—In the first place, let me say, 
in answer to the question, that the communication 
made to Sir Charles Adderley by Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone merely intimated that something had 
been said in his hearing to the effect that some 
one (not mentioning whom) of the inspectors of 
the Board of Trade had an interested connection 
with tramway companies. . Upon that, there- 
fore, it was the opinion of the Bourd of Trade 
that the accusation ought to be made in a more 
direct and explicit form, and that we ought to be 
told who is the officer referred io, and what, in 
explicit terms, is the accusation against us. Not 
haying that information, I thought it better last 
night when I received Sir Harcourt Johnstone’s 
note, to communicate with the only two of the 
‘railway inspectors who are now in London, 
Captain Tyler and Colonel Yolland, and they 
both indignantly repudiate the notion altogether. 
Of the other two inspectors, Colonel Hutchinscn 
“js now in Ireland, and Colonel Rich is now on 
his holiday, actimg as a juror at Philadelphia. 

3098. If it would be any satisfaction to the 

officers of the Board of Trade, I shall not have 
the slightest hesitation in asking the question 
in the House of Commons, where the answers 
will be more publicly known ?—I do not think 
that it would be any satisfaction that any such 
imputation should be raised, or that it should 
be denied in the House of Commons. It has 
been made here in this Committee, and, with 
due deference, we think that in this Committee 
it ought to be settled, and that either it ought 
to be proved, or, at any rate, that information 
should be given to the Board of Trade which 
would enable them to investigate it, or else that 
the imputation ought to be withdrawn and struck 
off the minutes. 

3099. I do not want to lay down the law, but 
of course it is within the competence of the 
Members of any Committee of the House of 
Commons to ask the witness in the chair any 
question that he thinks desirable in the interest of 
the public service or otherwise. My question has 

0.91. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone—continued. 


been solely with that object, and if the Committee 
are of opinion that the subject should stop here 
and should not be taken further, I am willing to 
bow to their decision, but on the whole I have 
thought that it would be more satisfactory to 
the inspectors of the Board of Trade that both 
question and answer should be made public ?— 
The question is entirely in the hands of the 
Committee; but so far as the Board of Trade 
are concerned, they decline to admit that it 
ought to be left in its present condition. An im- 
putation has been made in very general and 
vague terms against a certain class of officers, 


without stating specifically what the imputation 


is, and without giving the name of any officer. 
We think that it ought not to be left there, but 
that those who made the imputation ought to 
give to the President of the Board of Trade such 
specific information as would enable him to in- 
vestigate the case, and that if thatis not done the 
imputation ought to be retracted. 


Chairman. 


3100. But if it is a general imputation, is not 
that met by a general denial ?—I submit that 
no one has a right to make a general imputation 
in terms of that sort. It is an imputation of 
corruption. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


3101. Not corruption necessarily ?—It is an 
imputation of interest, and of such an interest as is 
likely to lead an officer to act corruptly and im- 
properly. If it does not mean that, I do not 
know what it does mean. 


Chairman. 


3102. You have given it an unqualified denial, 
and you have stated that you are totally ignorant 
of any suspicion or suggestion for such a ques- 
tion?—I do not thivk that it is quite fair to 
either Colonel Hutchinson or Colonel Rich, who 
are absent. The imputation rests upon them, 
and I have not been able to communicate with 
them. I submit that if an imputation is made 
against the character of a public servant it ought 
to be made in more distinct terms than Sir Har- 
court Johnstone has made this, so that the de- 
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Chairman—continued. 


partment may have an opportunity of inves- 
tigating the question to the bottom; because 
with the number of surveyors and inspectors 
which the action of Parliament compels the 


‘ 
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Chairman—continued. ‘ 
Board of Trade to employ, it is of the utmost — 
importance that the Board should be enabled — 
to inquire in the most thorough way into any — 
case of suspicion. 


Mr. JAMES ALLPORT, re-called ; and further Examined. 


Mr. Macdonald. 

3103. You stated, did you not, in the course 
of your evidence, that a pressure had been put 
upon you in regard to carrying out the increasing 
of fares ?—To add the duty. 

3104. By whom was the pressure brought to 
bear?—I think I mentioned that it was by 
neighbouring companies, companies with whom 
we come in contact. 

3105. By competing lines?—Yes. We have 
an association called the Railway Association ; 
and ata very large meeting of that association 
after the decision of the House of Lords, and 
after we had determined to reduce to two classes, 
the matter was raised, and I think we pretty 
well stood alone. I resisted it because, as I ex- 
plained at the time to the association, I thought 
it was only necessary for the attention of Par- 
liament to be brought to the decision of the 
House of Lords, for the injustice to be remedied, 
and I thought it was not wise to put on the duty 
pending the discussion in Parliament. That was 
the course which I took at that meeting, and I 
may say that we stood pretty well alone then. 

3106. I presume that you were guided at the 
same time by a feeling that it would be more 
beneficial to the shareholders of the company ?— 
No; it would have been more beneficial to the 
shareholders if we nad added the duty. 

3107. You said in one of your answers that 
the tax is an unequal tax; is it unequal in any 
other sense than in regard to the traffic of par- 
ticular railways ?—It is unequal in every sense. 
It is unequal as between railways and railways, 


_and it is unequal as between certain members of 


the community and other members of the com- 
munity. It is an additional income tax if the 
shareholders pay it; and if the public pay it the 
travelling public pay it instead of the general 
public ; and inasmuch, as I have already stated, as 
all other modes of conveyances are exempt from 
duty, it isan injustice whether to the shareholders 
or to the public that that tax should continue. 

3108. You said that you had made alterations 
in your arrangements in regard to the conveyance 
of passengers; and you mentioned that you had 
taken off the second class; if that was in the 
interests of the passengers, was it not also in the 
interest of the shareholders?—We considered 
that the experience which we had had after 
putting third class carriages upon all trains, was 
such as to justify us in concluding that the 
remainder of the second class passengers would 
go into the first class; and we reduced the first 
class fare to the second class scale, so that they 
should not be subject to any increased charge. 
But when we did that and organised our first 
class fares throughout the entire system at 13 d. 
a mile, we added the duty. 

3109. You found that more beneficial than your 
former arrangement, did you not ?—We found it 
more beneficial in certain respects; we had less 
dead weight to carry with the trains. 

3110. I think you intimated that if the tax 
was not removed you would be likely to return 
to the old system ?—No, I did not say that; 
what I said was, that if the 1 d. a mile fares were 
not exempt from the tax the probability is that 


Mr. Macdonald—continued. 
the duty would be added. Hitherto we have ~ 
not added the duty upon the third class fares, and 
I continued to say that if the Midland consented 
to add the duty it would affect somany companies 


that practically it would affect, I said, one-half, 


but it would affect at least two-thirds of the 
poorer classes of the travelling public in this 
kingdom. 

3111. There is a matter which is really not a 
part of this inquiry, but it was started by your- 
self, and I should like to put a question to you 
in order that there may. be no mistake about it. 
You said that you had never heard of the system 
of paying coal royalties by so much per ton as 
one-sixth or one-eighth or so of the entire value ? 
—No, I did not quite say that; what I said was 
that I never knew of an instance of a royalty 
being a per-centage of the selling price of the 
coal; for instance, in all my experience the 
royalty is fixed between the lessor and the lessee, 
whether 6 d. or 9 d. or 1s. per ton, and that rate 
prevails whether the price to the public is 10s. 
per ton or 20s. per ton. I never heard of a per- 
centage of 10s., ora per-centage of 20s., or, in 
fact, the sellmg price of the article beimg the 
basis of the royalty. 

3112. Then it would surprise you considerably 
if I tell you that a very large number of leases 
of coal are made in that form now ?—It would 
surprise me very much. 

3113. Would it surprise you if I told you that 
during the season of the inflated price of coal, 
some coal owners and lessors had as much as 4 s. 
and 5 s. and 6 s. a ton in consequence of that state 
of things?—To a very limited extent it may be 
so, but I am quite sure that it does not prevail as 
I stated in Derbyshire or Nottinghamshire or 
Yorkshire, nor does it prevail in the north of 
England either in Durham or Northumberland. 
There the leases, as a rule (there may be excep- 
tions) are upon a fixedroyalty. Iam not so well 
acquainted with Wales, but I know sufficiently 
of the Welsh mode of letting collieries, and I 
can speak from my own personal knowledge of 
at least four collieries where the royalty is a 
fixed sum per ton without reference to the selling 
price of the coal. 

3114. Are you aware that the royalties on 
some of the finer iron ores are also upon the 
selling price ?—I am not; I have had a very con- 
siderable experience of such ores. 

3115. You mentioned the Lincolnshire ore, I 
think, the last day ?—I mentioned the Northamp- 
tonshire chiefly, and Lincolnshire, and I can 
speak also to the finer ores, the hematite. 

- 3116. Can you speak as to Ulverstone ?— 
Yes; Ulverstone, or at least in that district. I 
happen to be interested in one of the largest 
concerns in that district, and | know that there 
the royalty is per ton, and not a per-centage of 
the selling price; that is as a rule, but there may 
be exceptions. The honourable Member for 
Shropshire says that he has a colliery where he 
acts upon that principle; but, as a rule, the 
principle which I have stated prevails through- 
out the kingdom. 

3117. But you did not, before this Committee, 
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Mr. Macdonald-—continued. 
seem to be aware that such a practice existed at 
all?—I was not aware of it, and it rather’ shows 
its scarcity, because I have been connected with 
these things now for 35 years, and I think that 
T should have known if it had prevailed to any 
great extent. 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


3118. But lessors begin to discover the most 
profitable way of letting their coal, do they not? 
—They do; but Iam speaking of what has taken 
place. I for one should be very sorry to bea 
lessee upon such a principle. 


Mr. Cuarues RicKMAN, recalled; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


3119. Do you produce a Table showing an 
approximate estimate of the amount derivable 
from the railway passenger duty during the next 
5, 10, or 15 years, if the law, as recently decided 
in the House of Lords, were strictly applied ?— 
I do. 

3120. Will you state, without going into 
detail, what is the result of that Table? — This 
Table shows the aggregate amount derivable 
from the railway passenger duty in the periods 
of five years, from 1876 to 1880, from 1880 to 
1885, and from 1885 to 1890. I have dealt with 
them under three heads; first, the 14 railways 
paying duty on their entire passenger receipts ; 
secondly, the 45 railways claiming exemption on 
a portion of their passenger receipts, but whose 
trains were running in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords; and thirdly, the 
48 railways claiming exemption on a portion of 
their passenger receipts, but whose trains were 
not running in accordance with the judgment of 
the House of Lords. For the first period of five 
years, I arrive at the total of 5,657,164/. as 
payable; fur the second period of 10 years, 
the total is 11,314,328/.; and in the 15 
years, from 1876 to 1890, the total would be 
16,971,492 J. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3121. They are all taken out on the same 
scale, are they not?—Yes; but it is not guess- 
work, because the working figures are before the 
Chairman of the Committee, and 1 have treated 
every railway by itself. 


Chairman. 


3122. Do you also produce an approximate 
estimate of the amount of railway duty payable 
in the years 1880, 1885, and 1890 respectively, 
if the law, as recently decided in the House of 
Lords, were strictly applied, assuming the pro- 
gressive increase for the next 15 years to be 
5 per cent.?—I do. For the year 1880 the 
amount payable would be 1,131,431 /.; in 1885 
it would be 1,188,001; and in 1890 it would be 
1,247,400 2. 


Mr. Samuda. 
3123. Starting with the first five years in 


which you take it at the-rate of 1,100,000/. a 
year, what data do you go upon to raise the pre- 


‘sent amount of 740,000/. to 1,100,000 2. ?—I 


have taken the figures for the five preceding 
years. 1875 was a very exceptional year, and I 
have not added anything on for the periods, ex- 
cept in the second account, where I have added 
a minimum increase of 5 per cent. 

3124. You speak in the headings of these 
statements of “‘ the law as recently decided in 
the House of Lords” strictly applied in collect- 
ing your duties in 1875?—No, it was not; be- 
cause in 1875 all the duty was taken under an 
0.9%: 


Mr. Samuda—rontinued. 


arrangement, and notin strict accordance with 
the decision in the House of Lords. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3125. The judgment of the House of Lords 
was in 1876, was it not ?—It was; the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer was given in 1874. 


Chairman. 


3126. It is admitted by everybody that the 
law is, practically, inapplicable; but if the law 
were applied, supposing such a state of things to 
exist, these statements give the result ?—They 
give the result; but I may say, as regards the 
48 railways which I have dealt with as being be- 
fore this Committee in another form, as owing 
money from 1866 up to the present time, as they 
failed to comply with the judgment of the House 
of Lords I have taken it that their entire receipts 
would be liable to the duty, and that failing in 
one respect they have failed in all. Therefore I 
have, in the case of those 48 railways, not only 
taken the duty paid but I have made the amount 
exempt also liable to the duty, and that is how 
I have arrived at the figures. 

3127. In point of fact there are no exemptions ? 
—There are no exemptions. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


3128. Is that your computation of the proceeds 
of the tax during the next 15 years ?—It is. 

3129. That is to say that that is the amount 
which, during the next 15 years, according to 
Mr. Farrer’s statement, would either be paid by 
the travelling public, or be extracted from the 
pockets of the railway shareholders ?—It is. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3130. You mean that if the decision of the 
House of Lords were carried out strictly, no ex- 
emptions would exist ?—Yes. 

Chairman. 

3131. Have you any other Table which you 
wish to hand in?—The next statement which I 
have to lay before the Members of this Committee 
is a comparative statement of taxes op locomotion 
from the year 1832 down to 1875, inclusive. 

3132. What are the totals?—From 1832 to 
1875 the railways have paid 12,218,6537.; the 
stage carriages have paid 9,188,607/.; the hack- 
ney carriages in London alone have paid 
2,858,809/.; and the post horses and carriages in 
Great Britain, 5,212,384/. General locomotion 
has paid 17,259,800/. to the taxation of the 
country, and railways have paid 12,218,6531. 

3133. Is there any other matter upou which 
you wish to speak?—The honourable Member 
for Stafford called my attention to the probable 
area of the shilling fare; that is exhibited on 
the diagram, taking Newcastle-on-Tyne; one 
town is as good an illustration as another. Ihave 
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Chairman—continued. 


found upon very careful inquiry from almost all 
the railway managers in the kingdom, that the 
radius is about 12 miles. I have here one of 
Airey’s maps of the metropolitan district, and the 
blue lines on the top show the limits of the Great 
Northern Railway 1s. fare. 

3134. The 12 miles theory would practically 
exempt the Metropolitan Railway from any tax 
at all, would it not?—It would; the Great 
Western and London and North Western, on 
the other hand, extend to about the same distance; 
the Crystal Palace is embraced in the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast area, and also the 
London, Chatham, and Dover ; the London and 
Seuth Western go as far as Hampton Court with 
their 1s. fares, which is rather over 12 miles. 
A 12-mile radius would embrace practically the 
metropolitan police area. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3135. At Questions 1013 and 1014, you will 
observe that there were some questions put to 
Sir William Stephenson, upon which he was not 
able to afford information, upon the subject of 
bonds given by railway companies to the Crown, 
and he referred us to you; can you explain the 
nature, extent, and use of those bonds ?—TI can. 

3136. Will you kindly do so?—On the open- 
ing of a line of railway, the collector reports to 
the Board the opening of it, and he alsu gives the 
names of two sureties who shall be personally 
bound in the value of three months’ duty. It 
was calculated originally at 12/7. per mile, but 
recently the value of three months’ duty has been 
taken. Two gentlemen of known means become 
the personal bondsmen for that railway. The 
reason for that bond is given in the 5 & 6 Vict. 
Tt is for the due rendering of ‘the accounts and 
payment of the duty. There is another form of 
bond, consisting of a deposit of consolidated 
stock in the names of the Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Revenue and the chairman of the rail- 
way company. That is the sort of bond that is 
preferred, because at any time, if the duties were 
not paid, the Chairman of the Inland Revenue 
has the power to sell the stock, and there is no 
personal bond in that case. 

3137. You say that the deposit of the bond is 
the security for the correct rendering of the ac- 
counts and the ultimate payment of the duty ?— 
It is so. 

3138. When the Inland Revenue Department 
had those bonds and deposits of stock in their 
possession, and when the claims were established 
by the decision, why were not the companies 
proceeded against, or the bonds put in force, and 
the penalties sued for ?—It appears to me that it 
would have been the easiest solution of the diffi- 
culty. If the bond of the railway companies 
had been put in suit, some effect must have ensued. 

3139. Will you tell me what is the practice 
when maltsters and distillers are found in default, 
and do not make payments?— The bond is 
immediately put in suit. 

3140. Do maltsters and distillers give bonds in 
the same manner ?—They do. 

3141. Are the maltsters and distillers proceeded 
against at once by the Inland Revenue upon 
those bonds ?—In default they are. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3142. Did you not refer to the fact that it 
was impossible to enforce the bonds against 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 


the railway companies, because the accounts are 
so complicated and mixed up ?—But the whole 
matter is changed now; the railway companies 
must furnish their monthly accounts. 


Chairman. 


3143. Do you agree with the statement which 
has been made by two or three witnesses, at the 
least, that there was so much difficulty in making 
out the accounts, owing to there being such a 
complication or interweaving of different railways 
one with another, that it was hopeless to try to 
exact what was strictly due?—Speaking of the 
arrears, that is so. _ 

3144. Certain claims were made which, if the 
evidence of the witnesses is correct, would have 
been made in vain, because they could not have 
been established; is that so ?—That is so, 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3145. In answer to Question 1682, you stated 
that a coaching traffic book was required to be 
kept by the companies, under the direction of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue; will you 
inform us whether such a book is kept by the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the 
Metropolitan, and the South Eastern Companies ? 
—Such a book is kept. 

3146. Is that book kept strictly in accordance 
with the, directions of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment ?—The Metropolitan book is kept in 
strict accordance with those directions. 

3147. Is the South Eastern book kept in strict 
accordance with the directions of the Inland Re- 
venue Department ?—The last time I saw it it 
was not. 

3148, Why so ?---That brings up a rather long 
story. 

3149. Do you treat the time tables that you 
receive from the Board of Trade in the form 
of a farce, as was stated to the Committee ?— 
Certainly not. 

3150. In what do you treat them ?—They are 
the pivot upon which the whole thing turns. 

3151. The Board of Trade, by those tables} 
guide you, do they not ?—Certainly 

3152. So far from being a farce they are the 


‘sole data upon which you act, are they not ?—In 


the assessment, decidedly ; and I think that I can 
explain that very fully by reference to a change 
which took place in 1871. There is a letter from 
the Secretary of Inland Revenue in which my 
name is specially mentioned, and, in justice to 
the Inland Revenue, I think it is fair that I 
should say afew words about the extraordinary 
statement which Mr. Farrer made in this room. 
The honourable Member for Staffurd has asked 
me what value was attached to the approvals of 
the Board of Trade. To be very brief over that 
matter, the time-tables were sent in triplicate to 
the Board of Trade marked by the railway com- 
panies themselves; one copy was sent to the 
companies, another to the Inland Revenue De- 
partment, and that is the commencement of the 
business; the latter copy is sent to the local 
officers of the Inland Revenue for the purpose of 
checking the list of trains published locally, and 
upon their report the assessment is made by the 
collector of Inland Revenuein the district in which 
the duty is payable. If they find, as I quoted 
from the Instructions, any differences between 
the trains published locally and those supplied by 
the Board of Trade, it is their business, im- 

mediately, 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


mediately, to report the same to the Board 
or to me, my department reporting it to the 
Board. In 1871 the Board of Trade altered 
their mode of approval, and the Secretary of 
Inland Revenue wrote the following letter, which 
it may not be out of order for me to lay before 
the Committee: ‘“ The attention of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue having been drawn to 
the fact that the Board of Trade have discon- 


tinued affixing their approval-stamp to the rail- 


way time tables returned by them to the several 
companies, although accompanied by a letter of 
approval in the form agreed upon between the 
two departments last year, and that they now 
merely mark the date of receipt on the tables, I 
am instructed to request that the Commissioners 
may be fayoured with some explanation of the 
matter in case any change of practice on the 
Commissioners’ own part should be thereby 
rendered expedient.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, (signed) W. M. Rossetti, Assistant Se- 


_ retary.” That letter is dated the 17th of July 


1871. To that letter the Board of Trade re- 
turned the following reply, dated the 21st of 


June 1871: ‘** Sir,—I am directed by the Board 


of Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 17th instant, adverting to the discon- 
tinuance of the stamp formerly affixed to the 
time tables of railway companies, showing the 
date at which the companies’ cheap trains were 
* approved’ by the Board of Trade, and request- 
ing some explanation in the matter, in case any 
change of practice on the part of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue should be thereby 
rendered expedient. In reply, I am to state, for 
the information of the Commissioners of Inland 


_ Revenue, that the stamp in question was discon- 


tinued for the first time in approving the cheap 
train arrangement of the (55) railway companies 
named in the list enclosed in the letter from this 
department of 27th July 1870. It would ap- 
pear to have been discontinued after a personal 
communication between Mr. Melvyill and Mr. 
Malcolm of this office, and also as being some- 
what inconsistent with the new qualified form of 
the letter of approval suggested by the Board of 
Trade in their letter of 7th July 1870, and al- 
tered in accordance with the draft enclosed in 
Mr. Young’s letter of the 13th July 1870. The 
Board of Trade had no reason to doubt but that 
the discontinuance of this stamp was known at 
the Inland Revenue Office, and they are informed 
that Mr. Rickman of the Accountant General’s 
Department, the gentleman who has been in 
constant personal communication with this de- 
partment on the subject of cheap trains, was 
fully aware of the change of practice. I am to 
add that all the time tables sent to the Inland 
Revenue Office and those returned to railway 
companies since July1870, have been sent with- 
out any stamp (other than the usual stamp show- 
ing their date of receipt), but that the qualified 
letter of approval has been annexed to each time 
table returned to railway companies.—I am, &c. 


(signed) Thos. Gray.” 


3153. I puta question to Sir William Stephen- 
son, and I wish to repeat that question to you. 
The questions were Questions 1146, 1147, and 


-1148, in respect to a feeling that prevailed among 


other companies in relation to some companies 
having been favoured; have you any cognisance 
that there is a feeling on the part of one or more 
of the companies that there is greater leniency 
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exercised by the Board of Inland Revenue in 
dealing with some companies in regard to taxa- 
tion than there is with others?—There was a 
protest. 

3154, Will you tell us by whom the protest 
was signed?—The secretary of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
protested by letter, and the accountant of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
protested by letter against the assessment of the 
South Eastern Railway Company. 


Chairman. 


3155. The. question which the honourable 
Member put to Sir William Stephenson was as 
follows: “ Have you any intimation that there 
is a feeling on the part of several of the com- 
panies that there is greater leniency exercised 
in the case of some companies, with regard to 
the fiscal exaction, than in the ease of other 
companies?” You say that there was a protest 
against something, but that falls very far short 


of saying that there was greater leniency exer- - 


cised in the case of some companies with regard 
to the fiscal exaction ?--The protest was, that the 
assessment of the South Eastern Company was 
not up to the mark. 

3156. Was that upon the ground of want of 
information, or did it suggest that there had been 
leniency shown ?—No. 

3157. The pomt of the whole question is, 
whether one company was treated unjustly for 
which others suffered, and not whether there was 
a difference in the rates, but whether there was 


leniency shown?—An inspection was ordered 


consequent upon that protest. 

3158. I am reading the very question to which 
the honourable Member refers. He said: “I 
am about to put a question now as to which I 
consulted the Chairman beforehand. Have you 
any intimation that there is a feeling on the part 
of several of the companies that there is greater 
leniency exercised in the case of some companies, 
with regard to the fiscal exaction, than in the case 
of other companies” ?—My answer to that is, 
that there was a protest. 

3159. On what ground was the protest ?— 
That the South Eastern Railway Company had 
not paid their quota of the duty. 

3160, Was that upon the ground that your 
board, or any other ‘board, had shown leniency 
to them ?—It is all connected with the return of 
the 9097.; it is all part of the same thing. 

3161. Do you not understand the difference 
between a protest being made on the ground ot 
inequality, and a protest being made on the 
ground that leniency was shown, and that that 
inequality was the result of some’ improper 
dealing ?—It must be leniency shown if the ac- 
count was not correct. 

3162. Why was it leniency if they thought 
that it was right?—The protesting companies 
consider that the South Eastern accounts had not 
been rendered in conformity with the arrange- 
ments. 

3163. But that is very far short of saying that 
leniency had been shown to them. Your last 
answer, ag I understand it, is the South Eastern 
Company had not rendered their accounts in the 
proper form ?—That was the inference. 

3164. I will put the question point blank 
to you. Was there any charge made against 
your office or any other public office that they 
DD 2 had 
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had dealt unfairly with the one company at the 


expense of another ?—The protesting companies 
intimated that they should refuse to pay duty any 
longer. 

3165. I may appeal against an assessment of 
my neighbour in my parish in the country, but 
that does not imply that the parties who have 
assessed him did it through leniency ; they may 
have done it through error or misconception of 
the facts; I think you must be able to draw this 
distinction. ‘Che whole point of this question is 
whether there was leniency, which means 
favouritism, on the part of the board towards a 
particular company, and the question ‘is very 
properly put to you by the honourable Member 
whether you do or do not say that any favouritism 
took place ?—We could not tell until the ac- 
counts were examined. 

3166. When they were examined was there any 
favouritism ?— There was an alteration in the 
mode of keeping the coaching traffic books which 
affected the assessment. 

3167. Was it done to favour a company ?— 
The company did it themselves. 

3168. ‘Then it was not favouritism on the part 
of the board ?—Certainly not. 

3169. Have you that protest ?—I have not got 
it with me now. 

3170. Then your answer to the question is, 
that you agree with Sir William Stephenson, 
who said that he never heard of any case of 
favouritism or leniency ?—I do; but he heard of 
the protest. 


=] 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


3171. You do not admit that the department 
have exercised any bias in favour of one company 
as against another ?—Not to our knowledge. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3172. It was stated by Sir William Stephen- 
son that matters were continued to be done in 
the office by you as they had been done for the 
last eight years; that is to say, that you were 
coutinuing to make the inspections as you had 
done for the last eight years; is that so?—He 
said that the mode was precisely the same. 

3173. Is that so ?—I have not made any exami- 
nation since the end of the year. 

3174. You said, in answer to a question, that 
you believed it would have a tendency to keep 
down the railway fare, and be for the benefit of 
the public if your system of the exemption of all 
fares at and under 1d. a mile, which you recom- 
mend, was adopted; do you adhere to that 
opinion ?—Yes. 

3175. Can you give any reason for that 
opinion ?— When I first propounded that scheme, 
in answer to the honourable Chairman of this 
Committee, I said that I considered that the 
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exemption from duty of fares at or under 1d, 
a mile would be beneficial to the public, as there 
would be a tendency to keep the fares down. I 
went a little further than that with regard to the 
urban and suburban traffic, and suggested that 
the exemption of the 1 s. fares where the railways 
were in competition with omnibuses, steamboats, 
and other modes of locomotion, would be bene- 
ficial; but that the loss to the revenue would 
be considerably greater than that put by Mr. 
Farrer the other day. I think that he did not 
estimate the loss so high as I did. I have 
endeavoured to explain the effect of the radius 
in large towns, and I think that I have done the 
best I could in getting information for this Com- 
mittee in the matter. ‘There is one question 
which Mr. Bruce put to me the other day. I 
promised to go into the repository and ‘see the 
effect of the old Bills, and I am still of opinion that 
the estimate of 5,000,0007. is too large. I find 
that the excursion time tables were approved by 
the Board of Trade in a wholesale manner, and 
I infer that when it became necessary fora de 
claratory statute to be introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone, it was very certain that there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of the companies’ con- 
struction of the 9th section of 7 & 8 Vict. The 
Bills are here, and I find that in the earlier 
periods of the history of this tax the companies 
did stick to the obligatory train more closely 
than they do at present. The fact is that in 
1872 or 1873 third’class carriages were attached 
to all trains, and then it was that the great 
differences arose between the department of 
Inland Revenue and the railways, but not with 
the Board of Trade. There was one further state- 
ment that Mr. Farrer made, that he did not think 
any officers of the Inland Revenue (I do not 
know whether I am quite correct and whether he 
said “ officer” or “ officers”) were able to check 
the accounts. J entirely demur to that statement. 
I say that I am perfectly able to check the 
accounts of the railways. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


3176. You have been asked about a protest 
and some letters, and an inquiry in consequence ; 
does not all that tend to show the great incon- 
venience of the necessitated interference by the 
officers of a Government department with the 
details of the working of any great industrial 
system ?—It is inconvenient, no doubt; but I do 
not think the inspection of the books caused any 
great inconvenience to the railway officials. 

3177. It must be an undesirable interference, 
and throws undesirable work, does it not, upon 
the officials themselves, who have something better 
to do with their time ?—I take it that the col- 
lection of the revenue is the true duty of an 
official. 


Mr. WALTER PAINE, called in ; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3178. You reside at Worthing, do you not ?— 
I do. 

3179. You are Secretary to the Local Asso- 
ciation for improving the present railway accom- 
modation for Worthing, I believe ?—I am. 

3180. Have you signed this petition which has 


Chairman—continued. 


been presented through Mr. Stephen Cave ?—I 
did; I wrote to Mr. Cave. 
3181. I believe that there was ‘a public meet- 
ing called ?—There was a public meeting called 
at Lancing. 
3182. Was that in consequence of the Brighton 
Company 
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| Company having imposed some additional charge 
| upon their third class fares ?—It was. 

| 3183. When was that additional charge made ? 
| —In 1874, I think. 

3184. You understood that that was after 
some legal decision that had been given ?— It was. 

3185. Have you a Table showing the addi- 
‘tional rate which was placed upon all the third 
class passengers going over various parts of the 
| London and Brighton system ?—I have. 

3186. I do not know that we need go into the 
‘details of it; but will you illustrate your griev- 
| anees by one or two instances ?—There are 21 
| examples given of the old and of the new fares. 

| 3187. Will you take any one example which 
| will show the Committee how the public, in 
your opinion, were saddled with extra cost by 
_ the alteration of the law, and by the imposition 
of this additional charge ?—I will take the follow- 
| ing example: Worthing to Goring; the distance 
| is 2 miles 40 chains; the old fare was 23 d., and 
| the new fare is 3 d.; that is anincrease of 20 per 
| eent. The return from Worthing to Goring; 
| the old fare was 4d., and the new fare is 6d. 
I will take another instance, Worthing to 
| Lancing ; single old fare, 2} d., new fare, 3 d.; 
|| the return old fare, 4d., new fare, 6d. I will 
' take another, Lancing to Shoreham; single old 
| fare, 2 d., new fare, 3 d. 

3188. There were 21 cases in which the fares 
were raised in that sort of way?—Yes. ‘The 
| lowest rate of increased fare was 11 per cent. for 
_ asingle journey, and 123 per cent. for a return 
_ journey. ‘The highest rate of increased fare was 
, 50 per cent. for a single journey, and 100 per 
|. cent. for a return fare. _ 

3189. When this came, into operation, the 

‘public protested against it, did they not?—Very 

much so. \ 

, pe And they had a public meeting ?—They 
ad. 

3191. Is it a fact within your own knowledge, 
that this increase of fares is a sensible grievance 
to the public travelling upon this system ?—It is 
a grievance that is very strongly felt indeed. 

3192. And you ask that the company may be 
relieved from this tax, in order that the public 
may not have the additional fare imposed upon 
them ?—I do. 

3193. What guarantee have you, or what is 
| your reason for supposing, that if the tax were 

taken off, the fares would be altered to their 
original amount ?—We think that if the fares 
were brought back to their original figures the 
company would have an opportunity of showing 
whether they were disposed to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of the public by reducing the 
fares which now press very heavily upon the 


the gainers ?— We think so. 

3195. That is your conviction, and I presume 
that if it had not been for that you would. not 
have held these public meetings and taken this 
trouble ?—Certainly not; that is our view. 

3196. And I believe that there are two other 
gentlemen prepared to speak to the same facts ? 
-—I believe so. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3197. What reason have you for believing that 
you would be in a better position if the duty were 
0.91. hem 
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removed ?—We understand that the payment of 
the passenger duty tax has necessitated an in- 
crease of the lower class fares. 

3198. Do you know what the per-centage of 
the passenger duty tax is ?—I have not gone into 
that at all. 

3199. Is it 5 per cent.?—I am not able to 
answer that question; I have not studied that; 
I believe that it is 5 per cent. 

3200. If the passenger duty is 5 per cent., and 
the railway company have increased their fares 
100 per cent., have you any guarantee that they 
would be honest to you if the duty were removed 
altogether ?—-We think that we should like to 
give the railway company a chance. 

3201. Do you mean a chance of pocketing the 
other 95 per cent., seeing that they have got 95 
per cent. by this transaction ?—No, that is not 
my answer. 

3202. The duty is.5 per cent., and you say 
that in certain instances they have charged 100 per 
cent. ?—Yes. 

3203. That is to say, they have charged 95 
per cent. more than the duty is ?—Yes. 

3204. Have you any guarantee that they 
mee not continue to exact that 95 per cent.?— 

0. 

3205. Is it likely that a company that adds to 
its fares 95 per cent. more than the tax adds to 
them, would, if they could keep it m their 
pockets, give it back to the public r—I think that 
they would, if they say that it was to their own 
interest to do so. 

3206. Have they not thought that it was to 
their own interest to take the 95 per cent. ?— 
Yes; and I do not think that it has veen a suc- 
cess to the companies. 

3207. Do they continue to exact it ?—They 
continue to charge these excess fares of which we 
complaia. 

3208. Are they not th> best judges of their 
own interest ?—Not always, I think. 


Mr. Leighton. 


3209. Has the increase: of fares reduced the 
number of passengers ; and, if so, how much ?— 
It has reduced them very materially. 

3210. Can you give us anything like the 
numbers ?—If you will allow me I will quote 
from the figures of the last report of the Directors 
of the Brighton Company to their shareholders. 

3211. Is that since the increase of fares ?—It 
is. It appears that the number of third class 
passengers was, for the year 1875, in the propor- 
tion of nearly four to one; that is to say, out of 
a total number of 25,000,000 passengers 20,000,000 
were third class passengers. Then the report 
exhibits this, to my mind, extraordinary fact ; 
that notwithstanding the great increase in the 
third class fares, ranging, as is stated in the peti- 
tion, from 10 to 100 per cent., the progressive 
rate of increase in the money received from third 
class passengers for that particular year to which 
IT am now referring, 1875, was not maintained ; 
that is to say, whilst the amount of increase in 
money was 43,0772 in 1873 over 1872, and 
41,845 7. in 1874 over 1873; the amount of in- 
crease in 1875 over 1874 was only 33,0002; 
thus showing that the progressive rate of money 
increase was 203 per cent. less in 1875 over 
1874, than in 1874 over 1873, or in 1873 over 
1872. 
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Chairman. 


3212. That would show that fewer people had 
travelled ?—It does. 


Mr. Leighton. 


3213. I suppose that the railway companies 
know their interests better than people, like 
yourself, who have nothing to do with railways ? 
—We give them credit for knowing their own 
business better than outsiders. 

3214. Therefore if they find it better to charge 
higher rates, I suppose that they are doing it in 
their own interests?—Clearly, and not for the 
interests of the general public; we do not come 
forward in the interests of the railway company. 

3215. You come forward in the interests of the 
public, thinking that by these means you will be 
able to get lower fares ?—Clearly. 


Mr. Gzorce FINDLAY, 


Chairman. 


3219. You are the Manager of the London 
and North Western Railway, are you not?— 
I am. 

3220. The Committee have had so much evi- 
dence already that they do not propose to take 
you through the historical part of this question. 
Have you read the evidence that hasbeen given 
generally ?—I have read the greater part of it. 

3221. The question to which I wish to direct 
your attention is the effect which the imposition 
of this duty has upon your company, and also 
upon the travelling public; and first I would 
ask what is your view with regard to the tax 
itself /— As to the policy or impolicy of the tax, 
I think there is no doubt that the tax tends ma- 
terially to interfere with the question of low- 
priced traffic, that is to say, with the extent to 
which the public make use of the railways. 

3222. You agree with the other witnesses who 

have been called, as to what I may speak of as 
the impossibility of carrying out the law so 
as to entitle you to exemptions ?—I think so 
quite. , 
3223. Being of that opinion, what change 
would you suggest in the collection of this duty ? 
—First, if it is impossible to repeal the tax alto- 
gether, which to a certain extent of course isa 
fiscal question, it is very desirable indeed that 
the duty should be removed from all fares of 1 d. 
a mile and under, and that all gross fares under 
1s, should be also exempt from duty. 

3224. The effect of that exemption of the fares 
of 1 s. would be practically to give full exemption 
to the Metropolitan lines, would it not ?—Not 
only to the Metropolitan lines, but to the lines 
in and around all the large towns and centres of 
population, such as Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
minghaia, and other places. 

3225. You have not exercised the right which 
you have of putting on an additional charge, 
have you, since the law was altered ?— Yes; 
since the decision in the House of Lords we 
have, as far as possible, added the duty to the 
fares. 

3226. What per-centage of duty have you 
added ?— We collect from the public upwards of 
55,0001. per annum on third class traffic. 

3227. What is the amount of duty which you 
have to pay ?—The total amount of duty that we 
pay is about 143,000/. perannum. We pay upon 
first and second class traffic 66,5822. On third 
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Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. ‘ 
3216. You do not come forward in the interests, 
of the railways, but you do not think that the 
railway companies are always the implacable foes” 
of the public, as they are represented to be ?—_ 
Clearly not. 4 
3217. It is the object of the railway companies 
to pull well with the public, and by giving them 
as great facilities as possible to secure the traffic, 
is it not ?—Quite so; and we think that if the” 
grievances of the public are fairly put before the - 
railway companies those grievances are often-— 
times redressed. , 
3218. You think that, when by relief from 
taxation or by any other means reducing the 
expenses of a company it gains somewhat, it is 
not unwilling to share that gain with the public ? 
—I think so. 


called in; al Examined. 
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class traffic we pay 76,375/.; but of the latter 
we recover 55,000/. odd by the imposition of the 
duty upon the third class traffic. 

3228. Have you been able to trace at all the 
effect upon the public of this increase of fare that 
you have put on, as to whether there is a less 
number of people travelling, or whether it is 
simply that they have had to pay more for their 
journies ? --I have not any statistics before me to 
show exactly the extent of it. 

3229. Task you in consequence of the evidence 
given by the last witness, who spoke not from a 
railway point of view but from a public point of 
view, and said, that although the Brighton Com- 
pany had increased their fares, still the receipts 
had not been at all in the same proportion as they 
had been in previous years; I do not know 
whether you have had any experience of that 
sort or not !—We have not. 

3230. In 1871 you gave a very perfect service 
for third-class passengers, did you not ?—In com- 
mon with all the other railway companies, at or 
about that time, we commenced to carry third- 
class passengers by our fast or express trains. 
Previously, although we gave a very good third- 
class accommodation, third-class passengers were 
excluded from the fastest trains; but from that 
date we carried third-class passengers by all, I 
think, except the limited mail, and that only 
during a part of the season. 

3231. You conveyed third-class passengers 
between London and Liverpool and London and 
Birmingham twice a day, did you not, by two 
trains?—That was the practice previously to 
1871, but since that time we convey them by all 
trains. 

3232. What is the time that is occupied by 
those third-class passengers in getting from Lon- 
don to Liverpool ?—About five hours. 

3233. Supposing that you were to comply with 
the Act of Parliament, stopping at every station, 
it would take them nearer five days, I suppose? 
—It would take some 15 or 16 hours, stopping at 
every station. 

3234. You do not do that ?—We have no trains 
practically running from London to Liverpool 
stopping at every station. . 

3235. Have you in your system to meet any 
competition from other modes of conveyance ?— 
We have; in London we are subjected to the 
same kind of competition as the other metro- 

politan 
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politan railways are subjected to, because we 
s,own the Hampstead Junction, and are joint 
J owners of the West London Extension, the 
I.) West London, and other lines in and round about 
} London, and to the extent that the other me- 
'Niaig | tropolitan companies feel the competition, we 
Ny thea feel it also. | ' 

i alll 3236. Have a great many of your third-class 
it ty) fares been fixed at less than 1 d. a mile?—A very 
‘lie jy) great many, indeed, not only for the short dis- 
© oe tance traffic, but even in the long distance traffic. 
| For instance, the fares from London to Glasgow, 
from London to Edinburgh, or from London to 
|| Aberdeen, are all fixed with reference to the 
ie competition by the sea. - 


\¢rains ?—They go by express trains; but still in 
mone of the cases that 1 have given do we get 
| the full 1 d. a mile, or anything like it. 

| 3238. I believe that in South Wales also, on 
| your lines, a great many workmen and colliery 
| people are carried from their homes to their work, 
/and from their work to their homes ?—We have, 
| both in South Wales and in the Staffordshire dis- 
trict, the Cannock and Rugeley district, arrange- 
‘ments for the carriage of several hundreds of 
‘il te } eolliers from the adjoming towns to their work 
‘vt }/im the morning, and back at night at very low 
‘i ky | fares indeed, the fares being about seven-tenths 
ity | Of a penny m some cases, and four-tenths of a 
i their | penny in-others. In those cases, of course, we 
‘are indemnified by special contract with each 
‘man against liability from accident. 

_ 3239. Do you give weekly tickets to those 
‘people?—The arrangement is generally a con- 
iif \tract for a number of men, the arrangement 
‘being made through the owner of the colliery, 
either in a monthly or annual payment. 

| | 8240. Are those fares exempt from duty ?— 
: We do not pay duty upon them; I am not quite 
clear whether we ought not to do so, but from 
inquiry that I have made this morning, I find 
| that we are not paying duty upon them. 

| 3241. At what rate per mile, on an average, 
| are those persons carried ?—From four-tenths of 
. | @ penny to seven-tenths of a penny per mile. 

| 3242. It has come out in the course of this 
. | inquiry that the number of third-class passengers 
has very much increased of late; to what do you 
\attribute that ?—I think that it will be shown, 
| and in fact our experience is, that the large 
‘increase in third-class traffic is in and round 
Jipbout the great centres of the population. I 
| believe that for any distance within 15 or 20 
miles of London, or of Birmingham, or of Liver- 
\\pool, or of Manchester, by very cheap fares, 
‘taking the workmen and artizans to live in the 
| country rather than leaving them in the centres 
| of population, there is practically nv limit to the 
‘increase in third-class traffic for short distances ; 
) and our experience on the other hand is that 
| notwithstanding our carrying third-class passen- 
| gers by the fastest trains, there is a comparatively 
| stationary traffic for long distances. For instance, 
| no third-class passenger makes a journey between 
_Aberdeen and London unless from necessity, it 
\as a long, costly, and tedious journey; and we 
find that the long traffic is nearly stationary, 
whilst the great increase of traffic is in the short 
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mile ?—Considerably under 1 d. per mile. 

3244. Mr. Melvill said that if there were a 
remission of the duty it would be necessary to 
have some board, or some Government officer, 
to look after the railways, and to see that they 
complied with the wants of the public; do you 
believe that the self-interest of the railway com- 
panies would be far superior to any supervision 
that might be exercised over them ?—I do, for 
this reason, that whatever decision may be come 
to by Parhament upon this question, I do not 
believe that it is competent for any officer of 
any public department, let him be of the greatest 
ability and knowledge with regard to these mat- 
ters, to give an opinion with confidence, and to 
act with confidence, and to say, taking our own 
Londen and North Western time bill, “ This is 
a public convenience, and that is not a public 
convenience.” 

3245. You mean that you would know best, 
and probably that you would have means of 
knowledge which a public official could not com- 
mand ?—It took me many years of experience, 
and J have now been some 15 years with the 
London and North Western Company, and I 
know it was the case with my predecessor; it 
takes years before you can act with decision, 
and know confidently that you are doing right 
when any complicated question of train arrange- 
ments comes before you; and besides that you 
must be assisted by the experience of your local 
officers. It would be quite impossible for an 
official of the Board of Trade, admitting every- 
thing in his favour, to deal with questions of 
public convenience on all railways in the way 
in which they ought to be dealt with. 

3246. And the public do not know always 
what is best for themselves?—We find that 
there is often a great difference of opinion. 

3247. You have told us about the reduction 
of all fares under ld. per mile; Mr. Farrer 
made a suggestion that the duty should be re- 
duced from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent. upon the 
gross passenger receipts without any exceptions ; 
what is your view with regard to that ?—Al- 
though Mr. Farrer, in the’ statement which I 
read, showed that the London and North 


' Western Company would be one of the com- 


panies benefited to the extent of some 40,0002, 
yet he left out of his calculation that we should 
still lose the 55,000/. a year which we recover 
from the public by way of duty. If Mr. Farrer’s 
suggestion was carried out, and we were not at 
liberty to charge the 5 per cent. upon the third 
class that we now recover from the public, in- 
stead of standing to gain we should stand to 
lose. But still I think it would so disturb the 
present relative position of the companies with 
regard to the passenger duty, that I should not 
be in favour of it. It would benefit some com- 
panies, but it would be adverse to others. 

3248. You think that 3 per cent., without re- 
missions, would not put the companies in a better 
position than 5 per cent. with the exemptions to 
which they are entitled ?—I think not. 

3249. Is there not a great difficulty now, sup- 
posing the law is not altered, in your company 
putting themselves in a position to claim exemp- 
tion ?—There is a great difficulty ; but we have 
endeavoured to surmount it in the best way we 
possibly can by the arrangement with the Board 
of Inland Revenue. 

3250. And that arrangement, if the evidence 
pp4 is 
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is right, is not in compliance with the existing law? 
—Notat all in our case, and it differs with regard 
to the different companies. 

3251. Therefore, to push it to its extreme, you, 
the London and North Western Company, in 
many cases could not have any exemption at all; 
and, therefore, it would be a question whether 5 
per cent. with exemption, or 3 per cent. without 
exception, would be more unfavourable ?-—I think 
that it was admitted, either by Mr. Melvill or by 
Mr. Rickman, that the plan adopted by the 
London and North Western Company was the 
nearest approach to an accurate assessment of the 
tax ; but even in that case they have to give up 
the question of the train stopping at every station. 
They chose large centres of population, and trains 
which stopped at every station within a certain 
distance, or something of that kind, were admitted 
to be a compliance, although literally it was not a 
compliance with the Act. 

3252. Therefore, practically, unless the Board of 
Trade acquiesced in this arrangement, you would 
have no right at all to exemption ?—No; J con- 
sider that the whole position of the question at 
the moment is a compromise between the Board 
of Inland Revenue and the railway companies. 
It isa state vf things that cannot go on, I am sure. 
We have made probably the fairest arrangement 
we can by assessing it upon the number of tickets 
issued. Other companies have taken the mileage 
principle, and others have taken the per-centage 
principle. Supposing that one of them was right, 
they cannot all be right. 

3253. Do you express an opinion that if this 
tax were remitted, or reduced, the public would 
be gainers in consequence ?—Decidedly so; in our 
case, as I have shown, they would immediately be 
gainers to the extent of 55,000 /. a year. 

3254. In regard, also, to indirect advantages, 
not only of third-class passengers but of the 
general economy of your railway traffic, do you 
think that you will be more free to act, and that 
you could’ work your traffic with greater ease 
and convenience to the public ?—TI think so, de- 
cidedly. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3255. You are in favour then of such an altera- 
tion in the tax as would change it from the pre- 
sent 5 per cent. with exemptions, to a smaller sum 
without exemptions ?—No, just the opposite. I 
am in favour of the total remission of the tax, if 

ossible; but if for fiscal reasons that is impos- 
sible, then I say that it would be better to exempt 
all third-class fares, or fares under 1d. a mile, 
than to adopt the principle of commuting the tax 
upon the 3 per cent. scale suggested by Mr. 
Farrer. 

3256. Even though the change told benefi- 
cially upon your annual receipts?—I doubt 
whether it would tell beneficially, as I have 
endeavoured to explain. 

3257. I find by a statment which has been put 
in before the Committee that you pay now some- 
thing like 143,000 7. a year; but if you pay 3 per 
cent. upon your gross traffic, instead of paying 
5 per cent. with exemptions, you would pay 
86,000/. a year; therefore the difference that 
would be in your favour would be, roughly, about 
50,000 l. a year, would it not?—Yes; but that 
leaves out of the calculation the fact that we re- 
covered 55,000 7. from the third-class passengers. 

3258. Your 5 per cent. duty would be 


Mr. Samuda—continued. 


156,000 U., and you recover 14,000 2. ?—Ont of the 
143,000 7. that we contribute in the way of rail 
way passengers’ duty, we get from the third-clas: 
passengers 55,000 /., in addition to the fares, by 
the power that we have under our Consolidatior 
Act, 1846. 

3259. A Paper has been handed in to the 
Committee by Mr. Farrer, showing for each o! 
certain railway companies for the year ending 
December 1875, in the first column, what 5 pei 
cent. upon the gross passenger receipts woulc 
amount to; this Paper shows against the London 
and North Western Company that 5 per cent 
upon the gross passenger receipts, represent: 
156,000 /. (leaving out the odd figures), and tha 
the sum which they are recouped under the ex 
emption clauses of the Cheap Trains Act, is 
14,800 /. ; if that be correct, i¢ would show that you 
pay a net sum of 143,300/. a year?—Yes; but 
allow me to say that we receive, by way of adding 
the duty to the first and second-class traffic, ir 
round figures, 30,000 /.; and that by the additior 
of the duty to the fares of the third-class traffic. 
we receive 55,352 J.; and then the balance of that 
represents the sum actually paid out of the 
pockets of the London and North Western 
Company. 

3260. Do I correctly understand you to say 
that, in addition to the sum which you are re- 
couped out of the duty, you recoup yourselves a 
further sum of 85,0002. a year by charging ar 
additional fare ?—Yes; by charging, in fact, 4 
per cent. additionalupon the passenger fare. 

3261. In your particular case, | think you have 
permission to charge this duty in addition to the 
Parliamentary rate?—Yes. I may as well say 
that that was a power conferred upon the London 
and North Western Company by their amalea. 
mation of 1846, when there was a consolidation 
of their toll powers. The previous toll powers 
were considerably modified and reduced, and the 
power was given to charge, in addition to the 
fares, 5 per cent. Government duty. 

3262. But a very large proportion of you 
fares are considerably below your Parliamentary 
maximum, are they not ?—Yes, I think that may 
be assumed. 

3263. Then if your fares are within your Par- 
lamentary maximum, there would be no legal 
obligation upon you to reduce your fares if the 
duty were taken off, would there ?—In the case 
of the first and second class fares there is ne 
doubt that they are largely within our maximum 
power ; but I think that the third-class fares are 
not so much within, yet they may be within the 
Parliamentary maximum. 

3264. You have told us that they are in some 
instances very considerably below the Parlia- 
mentary maximum ?—At¢t all competitive points 
no doubt that is so; but then the London and 
North Western Company covers a large extent 
of country, and bearing in mind that the average 
journey of a third-class passenger is a very short 
distance, for those short distances in inland dis- 
tricts I have no doubt that we are charging up to 
our full power. 

3265. But at any rate, whenever the fares are 
within your Parliamentary maximum, what secu- 
rity would you offer to the public that if the duty 
were taken off you would reduce your fares ?— 
I think we should do so at once by taking off the 
duty we put on. 

3266. But if you came under no legal obliga- 
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Mr. Samuda—continued. 


} tion to' do it, why would you do it ?—One of the 


| conditions that we are willing to place ourselves 


‘) under is, that if the duty upon all third-class 


| trafficis removed by Parliament, we would at once 

’ remove, to the extent that we had previously 

‘added, the 5 per cent. that we are empowered to 
i - 


») has not been by reason of any compact which 


_ you have entered into with the public or with 
Parliament ?—No; but the duty was not charged 
previously to the decision in the North London 
ease. We put on the 5 per cent. on the Ist of 
November 1874, expressly to protect ourselves 
from loss. 

3268. You put on, therefore, what was the fair 


ny equivalent for the increased cost that you were 


‘called upon to pay?—For the tax which we 
_ were called upon to contribute. 

_ 3269. Were you in the room when the pre- 
| vious witness was examined, who stated that 
| another company had doubled the penny fare 
| when they were called upon to make a corre- 


"sponding addition to their fare by reason of 


, having to pay this duty ?—I did not hear that 


il) evidence given; I happened to be outside at the 


time. 

| - 3270. I want to know what security the public 
| would have that the railway companies would 
- uniformly act with the same degree of fairness, 
as you say you would be prepared to act with, 
| provided that this duty was taken off?—That all 
_ comes to a question of understanding and good 


Mt faith ; I cannot say more than that. 


3271. But is it a question of good faith; is 
any faith involved in it at all; if you are still 
within your Parliamentary limits, would it not 
be a question of the advantage or otherwise 
which you might-derive from the change of your 
fares ?—To those points where there is compe- 
tition, of course, we could not put on the duty ; 


withdraw it; but if you ask that where we carry 
under our maximum we should not, from any cir- 
cumstance that may arise hereafter, go back to 
_ our maximum fares, J am not prepared to give 
any such pledge. 

_ 8272. For instance, if there were a rise in the 


wt price of coal, equal to the amount you got quit 
| of in regard to duty if the duty were taken off, 
| supposing that you were within your Parliamen- 


tary limit, would you consider yourself justified 
' in keeping your present fare so as to maintain 
| your present dividends ?—I think that it would 
- be very doubtful policy, because the question of 
- increased working expenses is always one of 
| fluctuating quantity, and I believe that the alte- 
- ration of the passenger fare to a very slight 
extent materially affects the quantity of trattic. 
Increasing the fares, I believe, reduces. to a cer- 
_ tain extent the use of railways by the public, 
- and therefore I do not think that it would be 
_ policy to do so by reason of any increase of 
working expenses. My own experience is that 
the tendency of fares is downwards instead of 
_ upwards. 


3273. Therefore your impression is that if you 
_ could reduce your expenses in the shape of duty, 
there would be other causes which would induce 
_ you to reduce proportionately the fares to the 
~ public ?—I think ‘so. 
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3274. And therefore you think that the public 
would in that way get the benefit of it?—I think 
it would. 

3275. That would be the case if you reduced 
the expenses in any way, because after all you 
put it, I see, and it appears reasonable so to put 
it, that the amount which you have to pay in 
duty is an amount to be added to your expenses, 
which must be recouped somehow ?——That is so. 

3276. Whether that was taken off in one form 
by the reduction of the general per-centage to 3 
per cent., having the effect of taking off 50,0002, 
or whether it was taken off by excluding all fares 
under 1 d., equally having the effect of taking off 
50,000 7., your inducement to reduce your fares 
to the public would be the same, would it not 2— 
It might be so, but still I think that the latter 
mode would be the preferable one. 

3277. Do you think that it would be prefer- 
able, presuming that the results obtained were 
identical, or do you think that it would be pre- 
ferable inasmuch as you would obtain a greater 
amount of remission?—The results might be 
identical at the moment, but what I see in the 
future is that there will be a constantly increasing 
third-class trafie, and it is with regard to that 
increase and the future extent of the third-class 
traffic that I should object, I think, to compound 
the passenger duty at a fixed per-centage rather 
than exempt the third-class traffic. 


3278. Therefore you are favourable to ex-. 


cluding the cheap traffie?---Our experience with 
regard to the increase of third-class traffic is, that 
that is the trattiic which has increased both in 
number and in revenue to the largest extent; and 
I think that what has been our experience with 
regard to the last five or six years will continue 
to be so with regard to the future ; and in that 
respect, not only in the interest of the companies 
but in the interest of the public, it would be de- 
sirable to exempt the third class as a class if 
exemption is given at all. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


3279. It is impossible, is it not, to judge of the 
prohibitive effects of an additional charge like a 
passenger duty from year to year unless the con- 
ditions of one year are similar to those of another ? 
—That is so. 

3280. In ‘years of great prosperity, people 
travel more, and in years of diminished prosperity 


they incline to travel less ?—'That is the case. 


3281. But the effect of retaining the railway 
passenger duty must necessarily be prohibitive 
upon the third-class traffic, must it not ?-- With- 
out being prohibitive, I believe that, to a certain 
extent, it must check the development of third- 
class traffic. yl 

3282. They cannot go into a lower class; but 


‘they are obliged, are they not, to go by those 


slow trains called Government trains, if it is 
at all a question. of economy with them ?—That 
isso. Itis essentially a question of economy with 
them, and they choose, no doubt, the cheapest 
mode of conveyance. 

3283. Therefore, practically, those who wish 
to be economical are taxed as a class by the 
Government regulations for their own conve- 
nience ?—To the extent that I have shown in 
our case, it is so; but all companies have not 
adopted the same policy as we have. 

3284, And to that extent it is an interference 
with free locomotion, is it not ?—It is. 
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Mr. Bruce. 
3285, You mentioned the circumstances under 


‘which the power of adding the tax to the maxi- 


> 


mum fare was given to the London and. North 
Western Company: it was in consequence of a 
revision of the fares, was it not, at that particular 
time ?—It was at the time of the amalgamation, 
in 1846, of the London and Birmingham, the 
Grand Junction, and the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Railways. At that time, very early in 
the history of railways, there was a consolidation 
of the toll powers of the companies; and in con- 
sideration of reductions being made in the pre- 
vious toll powers, power was given to charge 
the railway passenger duty additional. 

3286. Your present maximum rate is 1d. a 
mile, is it not, for third-class passengers ? — 
It is. 

3287. You have a short distance clause, have 
you not?--We have a six-mile short distance 
clause. 

3288. So that you can, if ycu like, charge 6d. 
for any distance under six miles?—Yes; with 
regard to all except one Parliamentary train a 
day. 5 

3089. Of course, if you do so you will lose the 
exemption in respect of any train in which you 
do it ?—Yes. 

5290. As a matter of fact, all your third-class 
fares are 1d. a mile, and the immense majority of 
them I presume are up to 1d. amile, are thev not ? 
—Yes,a large majority of the lecal third-class fares 
are, I should say, atthe maximum. The long-dis- 
tance fares, and those immediately surrounding 
the large centres of population, are not at the 
maximum, but, as a rule, I should say that the 
larger portion of them are. 

3291. The third-class passengers, by your 
long-distance trains, do not form a very large 
number out of the total number of your third- 
class passengers, do they ?—They do not; and, 
as I have already stated, there is a less tendency 
in that class of traffic to grow than the short 
distance third-class traffic. 

3292. Is it your opinion that in short distances 
a high third-class fare does stop traffic ?—Yes, 
we have had experience over and over again, that 
a mere alteration of 1d. on a fare, between two 
towns that are close together. lessens the number 
of people using the trains. 

3293. But in the long distances a variation in 
the fares does not affect the traffic very much, 
does it ?>— The long-distance journeys are journeys 
of necessity, and anything within a reasonable 
limit does not affect the traffic to the same extent 
as in the shorter distances. 

3294. As regards the sums which you men- 
tioned as the amount which you recover from the 
public in the way of tax, all that amount is on 
fares which are at their maximum, is it not ?— 
Nearly all; but perhaps it would be scarcely 
quite accurate to say that all were. 


3295. So that all of that sum, or nearly all of - 


that sum, would of necessity go back to the 
public if the duty were removed whether you 
liked it or not ?—The whole of it would. 

3296. You would have no, power of charging 
it?—We should not charge it. 

3297. You mentioned, did you not, that in 
some of the places where you have competition 
you have not added the duty where you were 
under your maximum fare?—In most of the 
cases where we have competition, such as to 
Liverpool, to Manchester, to Carlisle, and other 
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places, I think that we are rather under the ~ 
maximum than otherwise, and we have not added 
the duty. 

3298. In those cases the taking off of the» 
duty would not of necessity make you reduce 
your fares, would it ?—It could not. 

3299. But those area part of the long-distance 
traffic, which is a small proportion of your total 
amount ?—That is so. 

3300. Did you happen to hear the evidence 
that was given by Mr. Allport the other day on 
that subject ?—I was not in the room, but I have 
read Mr. Allport’s evidence carefully since. 

3301. Mr. Allport stated, I think, that it was 
in the contemplation of his company, in the event | 
of this tax being continued, to add the duty to 
the third-class fares?—I read that statement on 
the part of Mr, Allport. 

3302. If the Midland Company adopted that 
policy, I presume that in the places in which you 
are competing with them, the same effect would 
follow as regards your fares?—'l he converse was 
the case. When the Midland objected to add 
the 5 per cent. duty to competitive points, we 
were unable to do it; and no doubt by an 
arrangement, if they consented to add the 5 per 
cent. to the competitive places, we might add the 
5 per cent. also. 

3303. If they feel compelled by the continu- 
ance of the duty to do so, you would probably 
feel compelled to do the same thing ?—I think 
we might. yom 

3304,..On-the other hand, if the duty is with- 
drawn as you say, you would not be compelled 
to take off the amount of the duty from the fares 
to those competitive places, but is it not the case 
that where there is competition there is always 
« strong pressure upon the companies to reduce 
their fares ?—I have endeavoured to explain to 
the Committee that by force of competition, and 
by the pressure which is brought to bear upon 
the part of the public upon the different com- 
panies, the tendency of all fares and rates of 
every class is downwards, and it is difficult to 
resist the pressure. 

3305. So that if these competitive trains were 
relieved from the duty of 5 per cent., you believe 
that the tendency would be that some of the 
companies competing would urge a reduction of 
the rates, and the rates would ultimately be re- 
duced, as they would have a less outlay upon 
their trains ?—I think that the tendency is ali in 
that direction. Our great difficulty is to find the 
mean rate, that is to say, the rate that is the most 
paying to the company, and the rate which 
would encourage the largest extent of traffic. 

3306. But if you had a distinct charge taken 
off your trains, as you would haye if the duty 
were remitted or reduced, you would be, to that 
extent, ina better position to offer lower rates 
than you were before, would you not ?—We 
should. 

3307. You mentioned the propesals for exemp- 
tion which have been mentioned in this room 
once or twice ; was it before the late decision of 
the House of Lords, under the authority of the 
Board of Trade, that you claimed exemption for 
third-class passengers in a great many of those 
non-stopping trains ?—It was. 

3308. And I presume that under those arrange- 
ments, practically, the greater proportion of your 
traffic up to or under 1d.a mile, was ,exempt 
from duty ?—That is the fact. -All the travellers 
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travelling long distances by non-stopping trains 


between Liverpool and Manchester and London, 
were exempt under the previous arrangement; 
but now on all that traffic we pay the duty, 
notwithstanding that we do not collect it from 
the public. 

3309. When you made the arrangement for 
giving this great increase of accommodation to 
third-class passengers, you were under the im- 
pression that the exemption would still remain, 
were you not ?—We were, and we submitted 
our time bills to the Board of Trade, and they 
were so approved, and for years they were 
exempt. 

3310. So that the remission of duty on all fares 
under 1d. per mile, which was the suggestion of 
Mr. Rickman, would practically bring you back 
to much the same state as you were in when you 
made this arrangement before the decision of the 
House of Lords as far as those trains are con- 
cerned ?—I take it that we should be relegated 
“to very nearly the same position; if we withdrew 


the 5 per cent. that we have’added, the position 


of the public and of ourselves would be exactly 
the same. 


3311. As regards the remission of the duty on | 


fares under 1s., 1 presume that your reason for 
supporting thatis, that that 1s. radius would pro- 
bably meet the direct competition of omnibuses 
and tramways, and such like means of convey- 
ances ?— Yes, and it would be the means of en- 
couraging the large suburban traffic which is 
growing up, not only around London, but around 


_ every large town or city in the kingdom. 


3312. Have you any competition by tramways 
upon your line ?—Yes; we have it at Manches- 
_ ter, and toa certain extent in Liverpool, where we 
have competition with the tramways running upon 
the dock lines; in Birmingham we have omni- 
buses, and there are tramways also; and so far as 
we are the owners of the Hampstead Junction, of 
the West London, of the West London Extension, 
and of the North and South Western Junction, 
and as running trains to Kew and Richmond, and 
as regards our interest in the North London, we 
are affected to a very large extent by the compe- 
tition which exists round about London. 
3313. Have you any direct facts to show that 
that competition has diminished your traffic ?—I 
seannot exactly speak as to the diminution of 
traffic, but that it has caused us to charge very 
much reduced fares to all those places, I have 
evidence to show; I cannot put my hand on the 
‘paper, but itis a fact, that to Stockport, and to 
places round about Liverpool, particularly on our 


line from Edgehill to Bootle, we have a direct 


competition with omnibuses, and our fares have to 
be arranged accordingly. 

3314. You have a large interest in the North 
London line, have you not?—We have a very 
large interest in the North London line to the 
extent of at least three-fourths of the ordinary 
shure capital. 


3315. Do you know how the tramways have 


affected the North London line ?—Yes, that was 


-wery fully explained by Mr. Mansell; I have 
read Mr. Mansell’s evidence, and it goes very 
carefully into the detail of it, and anything that 
I could add would be only in support of what he 
explained to the Committee; I quite concur in 


- what he said. 


3316. Do you know whether there was an 
actual diminution in the returns of the North 
nO: OF, i 
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London line on the opening of the tramway to 
Dalston ?—I know particularly that case where 
the opening of the tramway reduced the railway 
traffic to a very great extent. 

3317. You do not know the exact amount ?— 
nm I have not got the figures, but I could get 
them. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


3318. You stated that you found it rather 
difficult to change the fares asa rule; but with 
regard to the addition that you have made which 
you have been mentioning just now, I suppose 
when there is a plain reason intelligible to the 
public, why you should raise your fares, they do 
not grumble so much at that, and you can do it 
with safety ?—In very few cases within my ex- 
perience, which extends now over a good man 
years, have I found that any advance of fare has 
been made, except this advance of 5 per cent. 
upon the third-class fare. 

3319. That advance you made for a specific 
reason easily understood by the public, did you 
not ?-—We did. 

3320. And. although there may be no legal 
obligation, yet the public would have a right to 
expect that you would make a reduction, sup- 
posing that the duty were afterwards remitted ? 
—-I think they would, and I am prepared to say 
that we should do so. 

3321. And not only with respect to yourselves, 
but with respect to all the other great railway 
companies, would you not say that it is rather an 
erroneous view to take of them, that they are the 
enemies of the public, and desirous of oppressing 
the public; but that the correct view is rather 
that they are desirous of giving the greatest pos- 
sible facilities to the public, especiaily as upon 
the patronage of the public, dependent as that 
must be upon the facilities received by the public, 
their prosperity depends?—Yes, our great cus- 
tomers are the public, and there is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the railway com- 
panies’ interest is adverse to or different from 
that of the public. 

3322. As a matter of fact, have you any doubt 
that by far the greater proportion of this tax is 
paid by the travelling public ?—In our case I have 
shown it to be so, and there are other companies 
in the same position as ourselves. 


Mr. Leighton. 


3323. I think you agree that competition 
governs the fares, do you not?—To a great ex- 
tent. 

3324. In your case, you think that the public 
pay the duty chiefly, do you not ?—I think that 
it 1s upwards of 70 per cent. of the ‘tax that we 
recover from the public. 

3325. Do you think that in the case where the 
public pay it, it is injurious to the company or an 
injustice to the company ?—I do not advance that 
opinion at all. 

3326. You suggested, in one of your alterna- 
tive proposals, did you not, that supposing that 
for fiscal reasons it was necessary to keep on the 
tax, all fares under 1s. should be exempt ?— 
That all fares under 1s., and all fares at or un- 
der 1d. a mile, should be exempt. 

3327. Is the exemption which you propose 
under 1s, in order to avoid the untaxed compe- 
tition of omnibuses, and so on?—That is my 
view; to meet more effectually the competition 
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that we have to contend with from omnibuses and 
tramways. 

3328. It would affect the short-distance pas- 
sengers all over the kingdom, would it not ?— 
Quite so. 


3329. And therefore it would affect a vast ” 


amount of traffic where there was no untaxed 
competition, would it not ?—It would no doubt 
affect towns of less importance where there is no 
omnibus or tramway competition, as well as 
other towns where the competitition is keener. 

3330. Can you give me an idea of the propor- 
tion of your fares which are under 1s.?—I am 
afraid | could not give you that; but it. would 
bo a large proportion. 

3331. The fares under 1d. a mile are by far 
the largest in number, are they not ?—Yes; our 
third-class traffic and Parliamentary traffic is 
53 per cent. of the whole; there is a gross pas- 
senger traflic of upwards of three millions per 
annum, and more than half of that (probably 
more than a million and a half) is paid by the 
third-class passengers. 

3332. Then the result, however beneficial to 
the public, would be to exempt you from taxation 
to the amount of more than half of your gross 
receipts ’—That would be exempting us to a 
certain extent, and the public to a greater extent, 
because I have shown that we recover a large 
sum from third-class traffic by adding the duty, 
and we are also exempt, I think, from 14,000 7. 
or 15,0002., by the approval of the Board of 
Trade. : 

3333. But this proposal would have the effect 
of taking off the duty from more than half your 
gross receipts, would it not? — Yes; irrespec- 
tively of its effect’ either upon the public or upon 
the company there is no doubt that more than 
one-half of the gross passenger receipts would 
be exempt from duty. 

3334. I think you said that the third-class long 
distance passengers travelled of necessity, but 
that the short distance passengers did not travel 
of necessity; I presume that you mean that a 
good dea! of it was pleasure traffic ?—There was 
a good deal of pleasure traffic. I was giving that 
more as the result of my experience, not only of 
the London and North Western Company, but of 
another great company in a case which was re- 
cently heard before the Railway Commissioners ; 
that is to say, that the great tendency of the third- 
class traffic for short distances was to increase 
in a much larger ratio as compared with the long 
distance traffic. 

3335. What I meant was that it was traffic 
which was not of necessity ?-—-I think you may 
take it that the third class, or the working popu- 
lation of the country, do not take those long 
journeys from Wales or from Ireland, or from 
Scotland to England without a real necessity. 
It is a costly thing for them to undertake unless 
ona change of situation or employment, or some 
great emergency. 

3336. Do you think that it is fair that pleasure 
traffic should be exempt from taxation ?—It 
forms so small a proportion of the whole, that I 
think if you exempt one class of cheap traffic 
you should exempt the other. 

3337, I thought that the short distance cheap 
traflic was by far the largest, and that the short 
distance cheap traffic was not the traffic of 
necessity, and therefore I put it that it was 
pleasure traffic ?—I think that you must take it 
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in this way, that the short distance traffic is not — 
of necessity, perhaps, so much as of convenience ~ 
and economy, and advantage to the working men 

as enabling them to live in the suburbs instead | 
of living in the heart of a large town. ; 

3338. Do you think that convenience and ~ 
pleasure are not a fair subject for taxation ?— 
Certainly not convenience, and I think that the 
pleasure part of it really comes back to the ques- 
tion of whether excursion traffic should be 
exempt. 

3339. This third-class traffic is increasing, you 
think, and especially the short distance traffic ?— 
I think so. 

3340. Do you think that the continuation of 
the tax would really have much effect in check- 
ing the increase of that traffic ? —It is a question 
of degree of course. To a certain extent I think 
it would have that effect; but to the extent of 
5 per cent. out of 100 only where the duty is 
charged. 

3341. We can put it in this way, with regard 
to short distance traffic, can we not: The short 
distance traffic is that in which there is always, or 
almost always, competition?—In -the busy 
centres of population, certainly. 

3342. And where there is competition it is the 
competition which governs the fares and not the 
duty,?—It is the competition which governs the 
fares and not the duty. 

3343. And therefore you would hardly put the 
duty on the short distance fares, would you ?— | 
With regard to that, it is only a matter of fair- 
ness to the railway companies that if they have 
to compete with an untaxed competition, they 
themselves should be free from the tax. 

3344. That stands upon another footing, does 
it not ?—-That is another issue. : 

3345. Then we get to this: that the public 
would not benefit, but that the companies would, 
by the remission of this tax?—Then I think it be- 
comes a question of equitable and fair dealing 
towards the companies. 

3346. You would divide the control over the 
companies from taxation, would you not /—Yes; 
I think that the control that was given under the 
old Act, and which was contemplated in those 
days, was given under the impression that it was 
not the interest of the railway companies to give 
the public that convenience and advantage in 
the use of railways that they ought to give. We 
have got past that state of things. The control, 
so far as it has been exercised by the Board of 
Trade, is a mere mechanical control; they 
had to see whether the time-bill of the com- 
pany showed a train stopping at every station 
from end to end; they were no judges, nor could 
they say whether the hour fixed was a convenient 
hour or otherwise. All that has gone past, as I 
have already stated; and to give the Board of 
Trade, or any other public department, the power 
to say what was public convenience in the re- 
gulating and working of railways, is a thing im- 
possible in itself, without the training and tech- 
nical education which we have all had to sub- 
mit to during so many years, no officer of the 
Board of Trade, I think, if he were asked the 
question, would, short of the State taking the rail- 
ways altogether, like to take that position. They 
could not set up their opinion against that of the 
railway officers. 

3347. But the control and the taxation do not, 
in your mind, go in any way together ?—.No; I 


think ; 
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think that if the taxation were given up it should 
be free from control, and that the railway com- 
panies should be left as they are, to give the hest 
system of trains in the convenience of the public 
that they possibly can. It is our interest to do 
it, and we are very anxious to increase our re- 
yenue from every possible source. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3348. Did you raise the fares between London 
and Manchester and London and Liverpool, when 
you raised the fares elsewhere in virtue of the 
new arrangement ?—To all those places that were 
affected by competition by the Midland Com- 

“pany, or by any other company, we did not add 
the duty. " 

3349. So that although you were compelled to 
pay the duty, you did not exact it from the 
public?—We were obliged to charge the same 
fares as our competitors were charging, and in 
those cases we did not add the duty. 

3350. You say that you acquired 55,0001, I 
think; I presume that you-have charged that on 
fares to places where there is no competition ?— 
That is mostly the case where we have had the 
power to do it, and where there has been no com- 
petition we have charged the 5 per cent. upon the 
public. Where there has been competition, either 
from railways or steamboats, or any other cause, 
we have not charged it upon the public. 

3351. In your great railway system, have you 
charged equal fares for equal distances prior to 
the present time ?—I am not quite sure that I ap- 
prehend your question. We have not charged 
an equal mileage rate at any time, but to all places 
where we come into competition with any other 
company, or any other mode of active competi- 
tion, we charge the same price to the public as 

| our competitors charge. 


| 


3352. Therefore you are entirely guided in the 
arrangement of your fares by the competition that 
; exists, are you not?—It is a simple commercial 
) transaction. If we charged more than our neigh- 
7’ bours, we should not get our passengers. 
: 3353. Then where there is no competition, you 
may charge 100 per cent. more than you do to 
other places ?-—Of course it is an extreme propo- 
sition; but if we are within our powers, we may 
charge, as the honourable Member says, 100 per 
cent. more. 

3354. Did you hear it stated here to-day that 
100 per cent. was charged by another railway 
company ?—I happened to be out of the room 
when that statement was made, but I believe it 
was made. . 

3355. Have you in any case charged, instead 
of 5 per cent. 100 per cent. additional ?—Yes, in 
two or three cases. 

3356. Will you name one or two of the places ? 
—What we have done (and I will explain to the 

'. Committee the reason why we have done it) is 
this: we are bound, for instance, between Edge 
Hill and Liverpool, to charge the Parliamentary 
fare of a penny a mile only once a day ; but we 
found that, prior to 1872, having no reference 
to this particular question of the duty, the 
number of people coming down from Edge 

Bill to Lime-street, was so great, and caused 

_ ,such inconvenience to the through trains, in 

fact flocking in in hundreds, that we raised 
the fare by all: the trains except one train a day, 
from 1d.to2d. That is 100 percent.; but still 
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to charge, because we could have charged 6d. 
under our statutory powers, For the same reason, 


‘between Manchester and Ordsal-lane, we raised 


the fare from 1d.to2d. In Birmingham, St. 
Helen’s, and Wolverhampton, and one or two 
places like that, we have also raised the fares for 
the reasons I have given, namely, to free our 
Important express trains from the great crush of 
short distance passenger traffic. 

3357. And for a gain to the company ?—I do 
not think that if we carried all Liverpool, half a 
million of people, through from Edge Hill to 
Lime-street for 1d., we should get any profit 
out of it; it was not a question of gain, but a 
question of convenience entirely. In fact, we 
could not provide conveniently for the traffic, and 
if we had attempted to'do so the carriages must 
have come empty in the opposite direction; but 
it is so small a matter, that although it has been 
alluded to, it has no bearing upon this matter. 


Mr. M‘Lagan. 


3358. I suppose that railway companies, like 
other bodies or individuals, act according to self- 
interest, and if they find that it pays them to 
charge a low rate they would prefer charging a 
low rate instead of charging a high rate ?—That 
is so, and a railway manager must, in fact, be 
something of a collier, and an iron merchant, and 
a corn merchant, and must have a thorough 
knowledge of railway traffic to assess as nearly as 
possible the paying rate. In fact, he is constantly 
bargaining with the public for a price at which 
to carry their goods. 

3359. And, therefore, you have a very good 
reason for doubling your rate to those places to 
which you referred?—Yes; in that case it was 
essentially a question of public convenience, and 
not a question of profit. 

3360. Can you tell me the distance travelled 
which pays your company best; for instance, 
whether a passenger travelling 5, 10, 15, or 50 
miles pays best, the circumstances being all the 
same ?—I rather look upon it as a question of 
paying load. If you get your train full of passen- 
gers, the longer you carry them the more pro- 
fitable it is; for short distances, of course it is 
only a question of degree. If you get your train 
full of a paying load,.and no great amount of 
surplus dead weight, a full train load is always 
the most economical thing to carry; and our 
great object in fixing the fares is to fill our trains. 
We run so many trains in competition with other 
companies, and with tramways and with omni- 
buses, that unless we fill the trains we are carry- 
ing an enormous dead weight at half the profit 
that otherwise we should get. 

3361. But you generally have for short dis- 
tances fuller trains than you have for long dis- 
tances, have you not?—Yes, and there is this 
difficulty in the working of the short distance 
traffic, that it fluctuates according to certain 
hours of the day. At certain hours of the day 
the tendency of the traffic is all in one direction, 
and our trains in the opposite direction are per- 
fectly empty, and you work nearly 30 or 40 per 
cent. of empty mileage in the short distance 
traffic, for the purpose of accommodating the 
public at the busy hours of the day. 

3362. That is the most expensive way to the 
railway company. Supposing that 10 miles are 
travelled, and that the train runs from one end 
to the other of the 10 miles without stoppage, is 
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that more expensive than if the train stopped at 
three or four stations ?—Stoppages, no doubt, add 
to the expense, and they add to the wear and tear 
of the permanent way. 

3363. Consequently the present system of 
exemption, which compels you to stop at every 
station, makes it far more expensive for you to 
work your line, does it not ?—It does. 

3364. And consequently you are obliged to 
charge a higher fare to the public to pay you, are 
you not ?—That must be taken with reference to 
all the other circumstances; we charge the 
highest fare that we can get. 

3365. And therefore it would be an advantage 
to the public if the duty were kept on and the 
exemption also kept on, that some allowance 
should be made for trains that do not stop at 
every station?—I think so; I think that the 
Act, which contemplated the trains stopping at 
every station, with our experience now of more 
than 30 years, is obsolete; it is not necessary. 

3366. Circumstances have completely changed 
from what they were when that was first im- 
posed, have they not ?—Yes. 

3367. I think I heard you speak of suburban 
trains; I presume that you have a good many of 
what you call workmen’s trains ?— We have not 


_ so many as some of the other companies have; I 


think I explained that we have trains for the con- 
veyance of colliers, and in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester we have two or three trains, I think, 
running at 5 o'clock in the morning. : 

3368. How far out do the workpeople live 
from Manchester ?—Hccles, | suppose, is some 
seven or eight miles from Manchester; they live 
generally within a radius of 10 or 12 miles. 

3369. Do those trains stop at every station 
going into Manchester, or do you run them right 
through ?—They do not stop at every station, 
and in the case of the colliers that we take up 
from Rugely to Cannock Chase, they do not 
stop; we take them direct up to the colliery or 
to the work place. 

3370. Are there any stations between the two 
ends of that railway ?—In the case of Eccles 
there are stations. 

3371. Do you get exemption for carrying those 
miners or workpeople?—In this case we have 
not returned them as liable to duty. The sum is 
very small; we have claimed exemption upon it, 
and it has been allowed, although we have not 
stopped at all stations. 


3372. Itis of course a greater advantage to the 


work people to be earried fast from the one end to 
the other without stopping, than to go in a train 
stopping at every station, because time is as valu- 
able to them as it is to a first-class passenger ?—It 
is their whole capital; it is their everything. 
3373. Therefore if this tax is to be kept on, it 
would Le to the advantage of the workmen, and 
not.only of the workmen (for I believe you said 
very properly that you do not think we should 
lock to one class more than another), but also to 
the advantage of the public generally, if exemp- 
tions should be given in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Rickman in his evidence; that is to say, for 
every passenger carried at and under 1 d. a mile, 
whether first class, second clags, or third class? 
—I think so. 
3374. Do you find great inconvenience in 
making up your accounts according to the present 
system ?—No; they are rather complicated, but 
;t has been reduced to a system, and although 
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there is considerable expense attendant upon it, 
one probably cannot urge that as a substantial 
reason against it. 

3375. Do you think that it would be a relief 
in point of convenience to the railway companies 
if, instead of paying the duty and getting the 
exemption upon every year’s traffic separately by 
itself, they took the average of three or four 
years, as for instance in the payment of the in- 
come tax?—I do not think that I should be in 
favour of such a proposal, because the traffic that 
is liable to the tax fluctuates a good deal. 

3376. But if you took the average of three 
years it would be far easier for you in making up 
your accounts than if you did it for every year 
with afluctuating traffic, would it not ?—It would 
be rather difficult and complicated, I think, to 
carry out the average clause on passenger duty ; 
and besides that we have to prepare our accounts, 
and we should require to hold balances undivided 
to provide for any possible fluctuation. 1 think 
that it is better to settle it annually or half- 
yearly. When we have once become liable to — 
pay the duty, I do not think we should care to 
re-open the account. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


3377. I think you said that you found your- 
selves embarrassed by the great number of third- 
class passengers who inundated your station at 
Liverpool :—Yes, between Edge-hill and Lime- 
street stations we did. 

3378. And, for the convenience of, the public, 
you raised the fares of those third-class passen- 
gers from ld. to 2d.?—I put it as a matter 
of convenience to avoid our express trains being 
crowded by short journey passengers. 

3379. Of course that was not tor the benefit of 
the third class passengers ?—Certainly not. 

3380. Do you think that if the present system 
was abolished you would have sufficient self- 
interest to prompt you to look after the interests 
of the third-class passengers? —I think so; when 
you see that the revenue that we receive from 
the third-class passengers is rather more than 
one-half of our whole passenger receipts, I can- 
not imagine a greater inducement for us to look. 
after that which contributes so large a sum 
towards our revenue. 

3381. Do you derive your greatest profit from 
the third-class passengers? — Our greatest 
amount of receipts; as I have already stated, more 
than 50 per cent. of our total passenger receipts 
are derived from third-class passengers. 

3382. But you do not get the same propor- 
tionate profit from third-class passengers, do you? 
—I do not quite see that. Ifwe get a third-class 
carriage properly filled with third-class passengers, 
it is quite as profitable as carrying a first-class 
passenger carriage full of first-class passengers. - 

3383. But it would not be your interest to stop 
at every station with third-class passengers ?— 
Nor is it required from one end of the London 
and North Western system to another. If it 
was attempted, I think that the utter folly of it 
would be so apparent that the public would be 
the first to ask to have it removed. It is a 
singular thing that, although we have tickets 
from all our stations to all others of our stations, 
yet during the 30 or 40 years that the London 
and North Western has been in operation, there 
are stations between which tickets have never 
been issued at all. 
3384. I never 
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3384. I never contemplated the possibility of 
stopping at every station along a long line; but 
referring to short distances in the immediate 
neighbourhood of great cities, would it be your 
interest to carry passengers to and from their 
destination, stopping at every station, at these 
low fares?—I think so. The fact is, that*with 
'regard to the short distance traffic between Lon- 
don and Watford, and Saint Alban’s and Rick- 
mansworth and all that district, we have a certain 
series of trains running in and out of Broad-street 
and certain other trains in and out of Euston; if 
we alter those trains five minutes so as to cause 


any little inconvenience to the majority of the 


passengers, we have a deputation to Euston di- 


rectly, and a memorial to the directors complain- 


ing of the bad management of the railway, and 
calling for an alteration to suit their convenience; 
and we always attend to those complaints as far 
as possible. 

3385. What is to prevent your raising these 


_ fares of the third-class passengers 100 per cent., 
if it suits your convenience ?—If we did so we 


should, in most cases, lose the traflic entirely. 

3386. It appears that at Liverpool you did not 
hesitate to lose it ?>—That was a singular case of 
passengers going simply for a mile, and where 
they were using the railway, no doubt to the 
inconvenience of a much larger number of pas- 
I do not think that we could advance 
any fare without materially affecting the position 
of the traffic. 

' 3387. Then do you regard exemptions as a 
necessary bonus to you to carry third-class pas- 
sengers '‘—I do not regard exemptions as a bonus 
at all. On the contrary, I think that the prin- 
ciple of exemption is bad in itself, and that the 
law ought to be so altered as to meet the case 
without seeking exemptions. 

3388. What would that come to in the absence 
of exemptions ?—My proposal is abolition, and 
that if the whole duty cannot be remitted the 
duty upon all fares at 1d. per mile and under 
should be remitted for reasons, I think, in the 
public interest, and I think also that the duty 


should be remitted on fares of 1 s. and under, so 


as to put us upon an equality of competition with 


-omnibuses and tramways, and other means of 


locomotion which are not taxed. 
- 3389. Would you compare that scheme with 
the proposal of 3 per cent. all round upon the 


gross passenger receipts?—I went into that with 


another honourable gentleman; and although at 
the moment it would appear from the calculation 
made by Mr. Farrer that we should be benefited, 
yet on the whole I think that in the public 
interest and in our own interest it would be 
better to take the proposition that I make; be- 
cause I think that the third-class traffic is a 
largely increasing quantity, and although tor the 
moment we might be benefited, yet in the end I 
do not think we should be. 

3390. On what principle would you exempt 
all fares under 1d. per mile; why should you 
adopt that particular plan of exempting all fares 
under 1 d. per mile ?—F rst of all I have already 
stated that with regard to third-class fares gener- 
ally we added the duty, but in all cases we could 
not add it. Therefore our position at the present 


' moment is that as regards some of the fares the 
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public pay a large proportion of the duty that 
we pay to the Government; and that with regard 
to the other fares, the company lose the duty 
out of their own pockets, where they are not 
able to add it, in consequence of competition and 
for other reasons. 


Chairman. 


3391. I understand that you are against an 
exemption which is to co-exist with the obligation 
to carry passengers at a certain rate; but that 
you are in favour of an exemption of third-class 
passengers carried at and under 1d. per mile ?— 
That, is so. 

3392. You are not generally against all ex- 
emptions, but only against the exemption where 
it co-exists with the obligation to carry pas- 
sengers at a certain rate ?—That is so. 


Mr. Leighton. 


3393. Can you inform the Committee how far 
the number of passengers has decreased since you 


issued your printed bill stating that you intended . 


to increase the fares in consequence of the inti- 
mation received trom the Board of Inland 
Revenue that they would no longer sanction the 
remission of duty on tickets at Parliamentary 
fares issued by trains that did not call at all inter- 
mediate stations ?—I think that I could not 
answer that question without going into the 
traffic between the particular stations. 

3394. Do you think that the number has de- 
ereased at all?—I should think not; our gross 
traffic has increased. But in answer to that I 
would say that in consequence of the action 


~ which was taken by the Board of Inland Revenue, 


the public have paid the duty and not the rail- 
way company to the extent of 55,000 2. on third 
class traffic; and if the duty is remitted by the 
action of this Committee, we should be pre- 
pared at once to cease collecting that large sum. 

3595. Of course you would be obliged to do 
so where itis,in addition to your maximum fare? 
—We have the Parliamentary power to charge 
the duty in addition to our maximum fare; we 
should be obliged to reduce it where the fares 
are over the maximum. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3396. You stated in regard to Cannock Chase 
that you carried men at a low rate from Rugeley 
up to Cannock Chase; the Cannock Chase dis- 
trict is a district which is now being developed, 
is it not ?>—Yes, and very largely developed. 

3397. But there are no houses, dnd conse- 
quently if you did not carry up the men, you 
would not get the coal down ?—TI recollect the 
time when there were no houses; but I was 
there the other day and I found a great town 
growing up, and they are building there every 
day. 

3398, I am quite aware of that, but it is be- 
cause there is not a sufficient number of men 
there that the men go from Rugeley, is it not ? 
—- There is not sufficient accommodation for the 
men, but there will be by-and-bye. 

3399. But it is a purely abnormal condition of 
things there, is it not ?---The same thing crops 
up in different parts of the country from time to 
time. 
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Mr. James GRIpRSON, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman. 


3400. You are the General Manager of the 
Great Western Railway, are you not?—I am. 

3401. Have you read the evidence which has 
been given before this Committee ?—I am sorry 
to say that I have not been able to read the evi- 
dence, nor to be present at the meetings of the 
Committee. 

3402. Have you heard any of the evidence 
which has been given ?—None whatever, except 
the latter portion of Mr. Findlay’s. 

3403. You are here, I presume, to advocate 
the abolition of this tax ?—I am. 

3404. On what grounds ?—The first ground 
upon which I would urge its abolition is, that as 
a matter of equity and justice railway travelling 
should be exempt from the tax in the same way 
as other travelling is, in the belief that it was first 
imposed as a tax upon passengers travelling by 
railway in the same way as a.tax was imposed 
upon passengers travelling by coach. ‘Therefore, 
for the first reason, but for several others also, I 
should urge that, as a matter of equity, it should 
be withdrawn. 

3405. I daresay that you have made yourself 
acquainted with the proceedings which have 
taken place with regard to the imposition of the 
tax in Parliament and so on, and with the legis- 
lation which has taken place ?—I have. 

3406. During the year 1875, what were the 
total receipts from passengers on your line ?— 
The gross receipts, embracing lines which are 
leased and worked by the Great Western Com- 
pany as well as the Great Western system, were 
in the year ending December 1875, or rather 
January 1876, 6,807,076 7. 

2407. What was the passenger duty which you 
paid that year?—The passenger duty which we 
paid that year was about 110,000 7. 

3408. How much of that was due to third- 
class trafic ?—About 45,000 7. 

3409. Have you any power under your Act to 
impose an additional fare beyond your maximum? 
—On the original Great Western line, as amal- 
gamated with the Birmingham and Oxford and 
other lines in 1846; we have that power upon all 
those sections of lines. We have not the same 
power upon the South Wales, the West Mid- 
land, the Shrewsbury and Hereford, and all the 
lines west of Exeter. 

3410. Have you, since the decision of this 
question of exemption, availed yourselves of that 
power on any part of your system?—We have 
always charged it upon the Great Western main 
line from the time when the tolls were reduced. 
By the Act, to which I have referred, the tolls 
were reduced, and power was given to add the 
duty, and the duty was added to all first and 
second class fares; and since the decision was 
given we have added it, in many cases, to the 
third-class fares. 


3411. Has the effect been practically to throw © 


the payment of the duty upon the passengers? 
—Certainly, that was our object. We were in- 
duced to give a greater amount of third-class 
accommodation in consequence of the exemptions 
made by the Board of Trade from time to time, 
and we gave that increased third-class accommo- 
dation much more rapidly than we should have 
otherwise done; and when we found that we 
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were to be taxed of course we protected ourselves 
as far as possible. 

3412. You increased your third-class ac-: 
commodation under the impression that the law, 
as acted upon for so long, was the law ?—Yes, 
the fact being that from year to year there was a 
tendency to give greater third-class accommo- 
dation. é 

3413. You have a great many affiliated lines, 
have you not ?>—A very large number. 

3414. Does this tax press with very great 
severity upon those lines?—It does. 

3415. Will you give the Committee an in- 
stance ?—The Cornwail Railway is an instance. 

3416. I believe that that is a melancholy in- 
stance of financial difficulty ?—It is a line 65 
miles in length, which has never paid any 
dividend ; and, in fact, the line would not have 
been completed had it not been for the assistance — 
given by the Great Western, the Bristol and 
Exeter, and the South Devon Companies, which 
two latter lines are now part of the Great 
Western system. , 

3417. The Cornwall Railway has not sue- 
ceed up to this time in paying any dividend, has 
it?—It has not. First of all the line would not: 
have been completed by the ordinary share- 
holders who projected the line, even with the 
assistance ofthe three railway companies, had 
not further assistance been given by the Great 
Western and other companies in enabling them 
to raise preference shares to complete their line, 
and in guaranteeing those preference shares. 
The result of that has been that in the 10 years 
ending December 1875, the loss to the companies 
in guaranteeing that additional capital for the 
purpose of completing the line, has amounted to 
more than 114,000 2. 

3418. How much passenger duty have they 
paid ?—Notwithstanding that loss, and notwith- 
standing that the ordinary shareholders have 
received no dividend, they paid a duty of nearly 
16,0007. in 19 years; and the companies who. 
stepped in for the purpose of enabling them to 
complete the line lost 114,0007. I need scarcely 


‘say that out of that 114,000 /. a portion would be 


receipts from passenger trafic which had already 
paid the tax, because that 114,000/. was a part 
of the net receipts of our lines. 

3419. 1 believe that you have adopted some 
mode of marking your tickets, have you not, for 
the Parliamentary trains?—Yes; having added 
the duty to certain third-class fares, we have to 
issue two classes of tickets, one called Parliamen- 
tary and the other third-class tickets, so as to 
enable us to make the returns to the Board of 
Trade ; that is in fact to enable us to get exemp- 
tion in the one case, and to pay the duty in the 
other. 

3420. Have you had any difficulties or disputes 
at all with the Board of Trade, in regard to these 
matters?—No, we have had no difficulties with 
the Board of Trade. 

3421. They have been obliged to make what I 
have called a compromise with you, with refer- 
ence to the non-application of the law, have they 
not ?—Our communications were not with the 
Board of Trade upon that subject, but with the 
Board of Inland Revenue. The recent decision 

is 


| Chairman—continued. 
_ is to the effect, that every train on which it is 


_ sought to claim exemption must stop at every 
' station, and must travel from end to end of +he 
| Tine; but that would be almost an impossibility 
‘| on the Great Western Railway ; or at all events 
‘| it would be an impossibility to be of any use to 
| the public; and therefore the trains, as has been 
| no doubt explained to the Committee, are divided 
into sections. 

, 3422. I believe that you object to this tax 
| bein levied upon gross receipts, as being very 
| unfair ?—Yes; I object to it because that would 
really be, or at all events it would look, like an in- 
tention on the part of Parliament to make it a 
| permament tax. 

| 3423. I did not mean gross receipts from 
' minerals and passengers as well; but is not levy- 
ing it now upon the gross receipts a peculiar 
hardship upon the companies and upon the pas- 
sengers?—My answer would be very much the 
same, whether it was levied upon the gross re- 
 ceipts of the company altogether, or upon the 
gross receipts from passenger traffic alone, except 
that I should have a stronger objection to it if it 
included gross receipts for the conveyance of 
_ mineral traffic. In my opinion that would look 
| like a determination upon the part of Parliament 
“not to give the relief which we think we are en- 
titled tc. It would simply be another mode of 
collecting the tax, and we are asking for relief 
- from the tax altogether. 

3424. I presume that that must be influenced 
by fiscal considerations ?—No doubt. At one of 
the deputations, on which I attended, before the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, he himself 
- stated that he looked upon the ‘tax as a very 
- unwise tax; but he said it was not his fault that 
the tax was established; he had inherited the 
| tax, and he said that if the deputation would 
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| point out some means of getting the same amount 
_ of revenue he would be very giad to relieve us 
of that tax; but Mr. Lowe admitted, in the 
' strongest possible language, that the tax ought 
to be abolished. 

4 3425. That was when he proposed 3 per cent. 
or 2 per cent. ?—It was at the meeting that we 
had with him to point out that it would not be a 
relief to many companies to alter the tax in the 
_ way which he suggested; in point of fact, he was 
not aware that some of the companies had the 
_ power io add the duty to their fares. 

_ 3426. The Great Western Company, I be- 
- lieve, now carry third-class passengers by all 
_ their trains ?—Not by all trains; by certain ex- 
_ press trains we do not carry third-class pas- 
 sengers; but the extension of accommodation to 
 third-class passengers has given a great impetus 
to people travelling by third-class trains, and I 
_ consider that it is quite a misapprehension in the 
minds of many people,-as stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and others, that the 
great increase of the railway receipts is from 
third-class passengers. That is an entire mis- 
take. The great increase of third-class pas- 
_ sengers has been on account of the greatly in- 
_ creased facilities which have been given to them. 
We are now carrying people at 1d. a mile that 
“we used to carry at 13d. per mile; I have pre- 
pared a statement as to a company (without 
naming the company) who until last year kept 
their third-class trains very much as they were 
10 years ago; I find that the per-centage of 
q 0.91. —— 
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their third-class passengers in 1855 was 21 per 
cent., and in 1875 the per-centage was 25 per 
cent., the increase being very small. Jn 1855, 
their per-centage of receipts was 18 per cent., 
and in 1875 it was 29 percent. Now taking the 
Great Western for the same years, the per~ 


_centage of third-class passengers carried in 1855 


was 30 per cent., and in 1875 it was 76 per cent. 
The per-centage of receipts was, in 1855, 29 per 
cent., and in 1875 it was 55 per cent. ; those are 
two railways joining one another; we continu- 


ally extended our. third-class accommodation, 


and they, until last year, practically did not ex- 
tend their third-class accommodation; now they 
have extended their third-class accommodation, 
and the result is that the second-class passengers 
are going into the third-class carriages ; it is, in 
my humble. judgment, quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the third class is a mine of wealth to 
be had simply by reducing the fares and by in- 
creasing the accommodation ; to a very large ex- 
tent they are taken out of the first and second 
classes. 

3427. That is to say, that the conveniences 
given by the third-class trains now are sufficient 
to induce the people to give up the advantage of 
the second class !—-Yes, one of those being the 
conveyance of passengers for long distances 
without stopping at every station. 

3428. What do you think about the temporary 
suggestion (I will put it in that way), that all 


fares at and under 1d. per mile should be exempt - 


without any obligation, but that you should be 
free to do as you please ; how do you think that 
would affect the railways in the first instance, 
the public in the second, and the revenue in the 
third ?—As an instalment of what we think fair 
and just to the companies, there is no doubt that 
it would be a step in the right direction until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequr could relieve the 
companies entirely from the tax; with regard to 
the effect upon the railways, so far as the Great 
Western are concerned, we should reap a cer- 
tain amount of benefit; I cannot exactly tell you 
to what extent, at the present moment, because 
we charge on some portions of the system some- 
thing more than 1d. per mile; and therefore, 
unless we reduced those third-class fares to 1d. 
per mile, we should still have to pay duty upon 
that portion of the traffic; but of the 45,0002., 
the passengers would get at least, I think, 
21,0007. at once. We should get no benefit out 
of that, of course; they would get the profit 
immediately ; we might get some profit out of 
the others, but about that Iam not quite certain. 
But to the extent that any tax is a disadvantage 
to railways as well as to anything else, we should 
With regard io the 
working of our trains, there is no doubt that we 
should not be tied as we are at the present mo- 
ment;, or I need scarcely say that we do take 
into consideration in timing our trains the desira- 
bility of putting in stops wherever we can to get 
exemption from duty. To the extent that we 
should not be tied to do that, the third-class 
passengers would get the advantage of having 
greater facility in travelling over that section of 
the line. 

3429. They would travel quicker? — They 
would travel quicker. Take the case, for in- 
stance, of a\third-class train running from Bristol 
to Reading at the present time and stopping; we 
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should, very likely, take out some of the stops, 
and run the passengers up quickly to London, 
which is very desirable, and they would get the 
advantage; and we, of course, being exempt 
from duty, should not be tied, or ‘tie ourselves, 
as at the present moment, in timing our trains to 
avoid the duty. 

3430. Have you seen any calculation at all as 
to the effect which this proposal, if carried out, 
would have upon the revenue ?—I am sorry to 
say that I have not; I have been too busy, and 
I have not been able to see the evidence. 

3431. I think, within a few thousand pounds, 
the calculations that the exemption which you 
propose would bring the figures up to very much 
what the receipts were before the law was 
altered; but you have not gone into that ?—I 
have not gone into that recently; I have no 
doubt that I did some time age, but I have been 
thinking of other matters lately, and I have for- 
gotten the figures. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


3432. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that, before the recent decision, you imposed the 
duty upon the first and second class passengers ? 
—On the main line of the Great Western; that 
is to say, to make it perfectly clear, upon that 
portion of the line where we are only empowered 
to charge 2d. first class, and 14d. second. 

3433. And, since that decision, you have im- 
posed the tax upon third-class passengers ?— 
Yes, by certain trains on that section of the line. 
We have also raised the third-class fares on cer- 
tain other sections of the line where we had the 
power to do so. 

3434. Would the largest part of the tax be 
derived from the third-class passengers at the 
present moment ?—No. I think I stated that, 
out of 110,0002, 65,0002. is paid on first and 
second class passengers, and 45,000/. on third- 
class passengers. 

3435. But the third-class passengers pay the 
larger proportion, as compared with either of the 
other classes, the one class having paid 45,000/., 
and the other two classes together having paid 
65,000 7. ?—That would be so. 

3436. If the tax was remitted, you say that a 
portion of the profit would go to the public ?— 
Yes; I think you may take it that the third- 
class passengers would benefit to the extent of 
about 21,0002. 

3437. Would it go to the travelling public 
generally, irrespective of class?—No, it would 
go to the third-class passengers at once. ‘That 
21,0007. is the addition to the 1d. a mile fare. 

3438. That would benefit, not the poorer class 
of passengers, but rather the richer class, who 
would take advantage of the third-class car- 
riages ?-—It would benefit them both to the 
extent that the two classes travel. I may state, 
however, that the extension of third-class accom- 
modation has given a very great impetus to pas- 
sengers travelling short distances. Whether 
they are poor or rich, the number of third-class 
passezigers, for short distances, has undoubtedly 
increased in a very rapid ratio. 

3439. But you do not look with any special 
favour upon the working men passengers ?—[ 
hope that we look with great respect upon the 
working man; certainly to the extent that he is 
acustomer like any other passenger, we place 
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Mr. Arthur Peel—continued. . 
importance upon giving him every reasonable 
facility. But, perhaps, you are referring to a” 
remark which [ made, that the giving of in-— 
creased third-class facilities had induced passen- 

ers who could afford to pay a higher fare to go 
into third-class carriages; but I think that they 
are scarcely working men. 

3440. Have you to deal with carrying work-— 
ing men from large towns to the suburbs, for the 
purpose of going to and from their work ?—We 
do not run any workmen’s trains over the Great 
Western main line. Workmen’s trains have 
been run over one of the lines in which we are 
interested, that is to Hammersmith; but we 
allow the Metropolitan Company to deal with 
those trains, and I understand that Mr. Fenton 
has been before you, and, no doubt, he gave you 
all the evidence on that subject. That is the 
only place where it applies to any extent. 


Mr. Leighton. 


3441. Do you think that the taking off of the 
tax will increase the traffic; that is to say, that 
the tax as it is at present, with its system of 
exemptions and obligations, prevents the traffic 
from continually increasing ?—I should not like 
to put it so high as to say that it actually pre- 
vents the traffic from increasing. To the extent 
that, it is a tax upon that traffic, there is no 
doubt that it does deter traffic; but I certainly 
should not like to say that it actually prevents a 
passenger from“travelling at all. 

3442. When you talk of a tax upon locomotion 
as being objectionable, are there any other objec- 
tions underlying it but that it checks the deve-_ 
lopment of traffic?—I presume the honourable 
Member is speaking of it now generally, irre- 
spective of class. 

3443. We hear that the objection to the tax is 
that it is a tax upon locomotion; I ask, first of 
all, whether it has checked the development as 
yet, and you say that you do not think it has ?— 
I should not like to go so far as to say that it 
absolutely stops traffic. 

3444, Is there any other objection to a tax 
upon locomotion, except that it checks the deve- 
lopment of traffic?—To the extent that the tax 
takes from the railway company a certain portion 
of its net receipts, there is no doubt that it is inju- 
rious to the public in this way: that although, in 
the construction of railways at first, persons pro- 
moting, say the Stockton and Darlington or the 
Liverpool and Manchester, looked to increased 
convenience for carrying their cotton or their 
coal, and that was their -great object; there are 
others who put their money into a railway with 
the object of getting a dividend. If the publie 


-did net get reasonable dividends from the con- 


struction of railways, the construction of railways 
must be checked, and it mmst be to the disad- 
vantage of the public. 

3445. But that is rather theoretical, and I am 
asking whether you think that it has actually 
prevented people from investing money in rail- 
ways ?—Take the case of the Great Western. 
For some years the Government duty, in propor- 
tion to the dividend paid to the ordinary share- 
holders, ranged from about 13 to 29 per cent. of 
the dividend, and that surely is rather a serious . 
matter, because of the two classes of persons who 
promote a railway, one class promoting it for the 
purpose of getting convenience and accommoda- 
tion 
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_ tion in travelling, and the other being simply an 
investor, it might bea great matter for the former 
_ if he could not get the latter to put his money 
into it. 
$446. You draw that inference from these 
facts, but do you think that, practically, the deve- 
_ lopment of railways has been checked ?—To the 
_ extent that this must be a tax upon railways; 
_ whemrailways have not paid a reasonable dividend 
that must be so. 

2 3447. That is why I callit theoretical; do you 
| think that i1 has been so ?—I never heard of any 
a saying that they would not construct a rail- 
| 
f 


way, or be parties to the construction of a rail- 

way, or put their money into a railway, simply 
on account of the Government duty, if that is 

_ ‘what you mean; I never heard any one put it so 

_ broadly as that. 

i 3448. The incidence of the tax 

that although it is appreciable to the railway 

companies, it is not appreciable to the public ?— 


is so ‘slight, 


_ That is an inferenve which you draw from it; I 
_ should say, on the other side, that if the share- 
holders of a railway company could have had from 
- 165 to 29 per cent. added to their dividend, they 
_ would have been very much better satisfied to 
have promoted other works for the benefit of the 
: public; and I think that that is a fair inference 


to draw on the other side. — 

3449. Lord Houghton told us that the develop- 
ment of railways has been too rapid; do you 
agree with that view ?—In certain districts no 
doubt: it has been too rapid. J have no doubt 
_ that if the railways of Great Britain had to be 
- constructed over again, with the experience 
_ which we have now had, a good deal of the 
_ éapital would have been saved, and a great many 
of the lines which have been made would not 
have been made at the present moment; but that 

applies more particularly to certain lines in 
certain districts. 
j 3450. I do not quite understand about this 
_ Cornish line; why did the Great Western Com- 
_ pany take this Cornish railway which did not 
pay ?—-The Great Western originally ran from 
- London to Bristol, and the Bristol and Exeter 
xan from Bristol to Exeter. Those two com- 
panies promoted the South Devon Railway which 
1 ran to Plymouth. The three companies were 
i 
¥ 


- interested in seeing another railway extended to 
_ Falmouth, and they subscribed to make the rail- 
_ way; but the capital would not complete the 
line, and if they had left it there the lme would 
_ not have been completed and opened. 

$451. But I do not see its effect upon the 
- question before us ?—I will endeavour to explain 
it. If you will assume that the whole of the 
_ original capital was spent and the line incomplete, 
_ the question was whether all the money was to be 
lost, or whether the’ line was to be opened. 
- Rather than allow the line to remain incomplete, 
_ the three companies agreed to guarantee the 
_ additional capital which was necessary to com- 
_ plete it; but they have never been recouped the 
- interest of the money so advanced, and they have 
had to pay 16,0007. Government duty. Bi 
38452. Notwithstanding the badness of the 
speculation, they were willing to accept the risk ? 
_ —If you look upon the construction of a rail- 
_ way simply as a speculation, that must be so; 
but I venture to look upon it that the construc- 
of a railway where it is required, is not primarily 
00.91. a 
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an investment, but for the accommodation of the 
public. | 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


3453. If taxation tends to check the invest- 
ment of the public im any particular undertaking, 
it necessarily tends to check the development of 
such an undertaking, does it not ?—Most undoubt- 
edly ; and it is perfectly unnecessary to say that 
the construction of railways throughout the 
country, but particularly in certain districts, has 
given an enormous impetus to the extension of 
business. 

3454. So that if the holders of railway shares, 
finding that they have diminished dividends on 
account of the existence of this tax, are less 
ready to invest money in similar undertakings in 
future, there is at once a direct check upon the 
development of railways in consequence of the 
tax, is there not ?—No doubt to that extent there 
is. 
3455. And although this tax alone might 
not injure the construction of any particular 
railway, yet taking it in conjunction with all the 
other expenses contingent upon such construc- 
tion, it is a certain check upon development, 
which would be removed if this tax were 
abolished ?—It would be so; in fact I venture 
to say that the public have a very direct and a 
very deep interest in railway companies paying a 
dividend, and paying a good dividend. 1 think 
I may say that railway property is very: different 
from any other property that I am aware of. 
Even when railway companies do not pay a very 
good dividend, the pressure of the public upon 
railway companies is very great indeed to give 
them additional facilities. Take the case of a 
district where they want a station; they first of 
all say that they are perfectly satisfied with a 
platform; next they say that they want a wooden 
box; and very soon they want a first-class sta- 
tion with every convenience. That is an illus- 
tration of the whole. But in the case of a rail- 
way company which pays a good dividend the 
pressure is continuous always to give something 


which really must be a great advantage to the. 


public, whether it is in the shape of increased train 
service, or in the shape of increased station accom~ 
modation, or whatever ‘it is; so that when the 
public pay money to a railway company, it is not 
like going to a shop and taking an. article out, 
and having done with it; but the public havea 
direct interest in what becomes of that money 
afterwards, or a certain portion of it, apart from 
the investors. 

3456. As the company becomes more pros- 
perous, so its direct tendency is to offer greater 
facilities to the public, because it is to its own in- 
terest to do so?—That is entirely so, and I may 
say further, that when a railway company is in a 
flourishing condition, it is more helpless to resist 
the pressure which is brought against it from the 
public for additional facilities and accommoda- 
tion, In the case’of many of the lines which the 
Great Western Company have taken over, al- 
though for many years they were not ina flourish- 
ing condition, they were supposed to have a 
somewhat deeper pocket than the poorer com- 
panies, and the moment they took those lines. 
over (and I could enumerate many instances), 
there were increased demands for increased ac-- 
commodation and improved train service which 
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they never thought of pressing the local com- 
panies for, or as to which the local companies 
simply gave them a negative. So that I say, 
with a very strong belief in its truth, that the 
public have a very strong interest in seeing rail- 
way companies fairly prosperous. 

3457. We may squabble in this room over what 
is and what is not a tax upon locomotion, but 
were there not a few years ago certain parties 
who provided a certain article which I will call 
locomotion for the public, who were subject to 
taxation, and from whose shoulders the burden 
of taxation has been thrown, while it has been 
continued and increased in the case of railway 
companies?—That is so; and it has been sug- 
gested in this room that because railway com- 
panies have a monopoly we ought not to be 
relieved. I do not put it very high that we are 
not a monopoly, because the Great Western 
Company does not suffer to the extent that many 
companies do by the competition of omnibuses, 
or tramways, or coaches; in fact, I may say that 
we do not suffer toa very large extent; still we 
do suffer in Staffordshire at present and at 
Bristol. We carry passengers from Bristol into 
South Wales in large numbers. When the 
Bristol and South Wales line was opened, 
we carried them by ferry, and we are now 
constructing a tunnel. At the present mo- 
ment we have to carry, and when the tunnel is 
open we shall have to carry in competition with 
steamers to Newport, and as they are not taxed, 
we are compelled to charge reduced fares. But 
setting all that aside, and setting the coaches 
and tramways aside, there is no such thing as a 
monopoly on the part of a railway company it- 
self, for Parliament is very ready, indeed, as we 
know from our experience, to allow competing 
lines to be constructed between any two places 
when the parties will come before them and say 
they have got the money. So that the public 
might come before Parliament next year, and 
get power to make a railway themselves as 
against any of the existing companies; and, 
therefore, I can scarcely see how we can be 
called a monopoly. TI cannot see the equity of 


‘it; that because a number of persons have com- 


bined together to do what no individual could 
do, that is to say, to make a railway, say from 
London to Bristol, they are not to have the same 
justice meted out to them as a coach proprietor, 
or a cab driver, would have, I cannot imagine 
why because aman puts his money into shares 
for the construction of a railway, he is to be 
treated in a different manner from coach and cab 
proprietors. 

3458. Taking it that omnibus companies and 
other providers of locomotion have received 
the benefits of a remission of taxation, you can- 
not see that railway companies are such sinners 
against the public interest and the public mo- 
rality, that they should be excluded from any 
participation in a similar benefit ?-—No; I as- 
sume that Parliament have come to the con- 
clusion that it is unwise to tax locomotion; 
therefore, I cannot imagine why, because rail- 
way companies have given an improved means 
of locomotion, they should be taxed as com- 
pared with others who have given inferior 
means. 

3459, As to the monopoly which is said to be 
enjoyed by railways, is not the fairer way to put 
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it thus: that Parliament tempted private enter-_ 
prise and private capital by certain facilities, 
without the giving of which the enterprise and — 
the capital would not have been forthcoming to’ 
supply a great public want ?—Certainly; the | 
construction of railways was granted in the — 
public interest, and not for the interest of the 
persons who put their money into it. 

3460. Were not a great many of the fuvilities 
and privileges given, not as against the public, 
but in favour of the public, in order that the com-— 
panies might not be at a great disadvantage in 
dealing with the owners of the soil ?—Necessarily — 
so. JI understand that it has also been stated 
here that. because many of the lines now existing 
were constructed at the time that they were liable © 
to the tax, therefore we ought not to ask Parlia-_ 
ment for, or that Parliament ought not to grant, — 
a remission of that tax. I cannot imagine why 
we should be shut out from asking for a remis- _ 
sion of taxation, especially considering that 
coaches and cabs have been relieved from it, any — 
more than if in the days of the window duty a _ 
man who had built a mansion, or a number of © 
them, had come as a deputation to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and said that the window duty 
wasa very unwise tax; and he had replied, “ We 
admit that, but you built your house whilst the — 
tax was on, and therefore you have no right of 
remission.” 

3461. Is it not, as a matter of fact, the interest 

of the railway’companies to pull well with the — 
public, and not to oppress them, as appears to be 
the idea of some of the witnesses ?— Whenever 
the persons who hold that impression, if there are 
any that hold it seriously, come forward and have 
to give their evidence, and state their reasons for 
it, I do not think that they are able to prove it. 
I do not mean to say there may not be cases of 
hardship, and cases in which the railway com- 
panies may have used their powers harshly; but 
from my experience, which is not inconsiderable, 
I have found that the railway companies and the 
public pull together very heartily indeed; and 
railway companies feel, and those whose interests 
are closely allied with the railways feel, that their 
interests are identical with those of the public. 

3462. Then you are in favour of the abolition 
of this tax, if possible, because in your opinion it 
tends to check the development of a great in- 
dustry, because other taxes upon locomotion have 
been removed, and you see no reason why rail- 
way companies should not also receive the benefit 
of remission, and because you think that it is an 
awkward and disagreeable interference with the 
management of the business of the companies ?— 

I do not put the last one very high, but asa 
matter of equity we ask for it to be repealed ; 
also, because it will be a certain monetary advan- 
tage to the companies; and it will also be so to 
our passengers; and I believe that it will tend, 
in more ways than one, to the advantage of the 
public. 


Mr. Bruce. / 


3463. You were mentioning the case of the — 
Cornwall Railway; you contributed to it, I pre- 
sume, with a view of opening up the county of 
Cornwall ?—That was the only object we had in 
view. . 

3464. And with the idea that some traffic 
might come from it upon your line?—That was 

; the 


Mr. Bruce—continued. 


the object. If the other parties would have 
found the capital, as a matter of course the Great 
Western Company would have been very glad 
not to have had to subscribe. 

3465. If you had not come forward, that line 
would not have been finished, would it ?—It 


_would not. 


3466. And, unless you had been in a tolerably 


satisfactory or progressive position, you would 


not have been able to find the money for it?— 
We should not. 

3467. As to competition, I presume that you 
have, on the Cornwall railway, a very consider- 


' able sea competition ?—Yes, there is a sea compe- 
- tition for passengers travelling; 


for instance, 
steamers run to Plymouth and to London, and 
so on; I do not want to put that too high, but 


there is the competition, and it is an untaxed 
competition. 


3468. Does it affect your fares at all?—In 
certain cases it does, but not generally. 

3469. Parliament has not generally shown re- 
luctance in sanctioning lines in competition with 
existing lines, has it ?--No, on the contrary; I 
think that, as an honourable Member’s questions 
tended to show, in certain cases lines have been 
made unnecessarily, and I could point to cases 
in which lines have been made which are not 
paying even their working expenses. 

3470. I suppose, talking simply in the Great 
Western interest, there are some lines which you 
would have thought unnecessary ?—Yes, and I 
have no doubt that our neighbours would have 
the same opinion with regard to other lines. 

3471. Is it not the fact that railways can be 
constructed nowadaysat considerably less cost than 
the original lines ?—Compared with some of the 
original lines undoubtedly that is so; but com- 
pared with lines made a few years ago, I am not 
prepared to say that, because prices have risen 
very considerably. 

3472. With regard to the value of the third 
elass traffic, figures have been produced before 
us to prove that that it is now the most important 


and remunerative traffic that railways have; you 


think that that is mainly owing to the conces- 


sions which you have made to the third-class 


travellers ?—I have not the slightest doubt about 
it. We have made very careful. calculations, 


‘which were referred to by a previous witness, 
‘making comparisons over a period of years, and 


they clearly show that the additional facilities 
have drawn the passengers from the paying of 
the higher fares into a lower class of carriage; 
but, as I have already stated, I am rather strongly 
in favour of giving facilities in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, particularly. for third-class pas- 


-sengers to travel short distances, and also for 


people to attend markets on Saturdays, such as 
the wives of labourers.and others who cannot 
leave their work themselves, to enable them to 
bring their produce into market, and to purchase 
what they want, and to go back again; I believe 
that that is advantageous to the companies as 
well as to the public. 

3473. Whatever the third-class traffic may be 
in the aggregate, I suppose that individualiy the 
third-class passenger does not pay you as well as 
the other classes?—Taking the case of a pas- 
senger paying us 1}d, deducting the workiug 
expenses from him, although we may carry him 
cheaper per cent. than we carry aman for 1 d. per 
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Mr. Bruce—continued. 


mile (because a second-class passenger and a 
third-class passenger occupy the same room), you 
can see that we do not get so much profit out of 
the third-class passenger as out of the second- 
class passenger. , 

3474. So that you think that this great increase 
of third-class traffic has not been that unmitigated 
advantage which some gentlemen seem to think 
that it has?—I have no hesitation in saying that 
if the Great Western Company were considerably 
to limit the third-class accommodation it would 
increase our receipts. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3475. Do you mean your net receipts ?—Our 
gross and our net receipts. 


Mr. Bruce. 


3476. Still, as the traffic is in existence, you 
would find great difficulty in limiting it at all ?— 
It is like many other things that have been done; 
when done it is exceedingly difficult to undo; 
and of course having been done there is a very 
strong desire to see what the end of it will be, 
even on the part of some who were against it. 
They think that it ought to have a fair trial to see 
whether it will not, by leaving it alone, recoup 
the companies in theend. We hope that it may 
be so. 

3477. That increase of accommodation to third- 
class passengers was given, I believe, when you 
supposed that you would have an exemption for 
it?—Yes; I stated earlier in my examination 
that the impetus to give the accommodation was 
at the time that we believed that we were 
exempt as regards third-class passengers by quick 
trains. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


3478. The result of giving greater third-class 
facilities by good trains has been, has it not, to 
drive all classes into the third-class trains, not only 
what are called popularly the working classes, 
but commercial travellers and ladies, and young 
men who like to go a long way for very little 
money by a quick train?—That is so. I stated 
that a large portion of the passengers who used 
to pay us 13 d., and if I might venture to say so, 
the persons who could afford to pay us the 13d., 
have gone into the third class to a large extent. 

3479. Asarule the class who have been drawn 
into the third-class carriages could afford to pay 
the passenger duty ?—There is no doubt that they 
could afford to pay the passenger duty if it must 
be paid. 

3480. Then the fact is, that the class who do 
not pay the Government duty are the poorer 
class who are driven by the Government duty 
into the slowest trains ’—It is not so, because a 
large portion of the third-class traflic is carried by 
quick trains. 

3481. But those trains are not exempt from 
the Government duty ?—Out of the 45,0007. a 

ear that we are paying, I assume that there is 
about 24,000 7. that we are paying upon the other 
trains. 

3482. But those fast trams are not exempt 
from Government duty, are they ?—They are 
not. 

3483. The trains that pay the Government 
duty are not the slow trains?—Under existing 
circumstances it is not simply the poor man who 
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Sir Harcourt Johnstone—continued. 
is going in the stopping trains, because he is 
going in the quick trains. 

3484. But the class of people who go in the 
slow trains are not the class who have been in- 
duced to go into the third class by the facilities 
which you have given, but they are those who 
must travel in the cheapest way that they can; 
is not that so?—TI am afraid that I do not under- 
stand the question, unless it is based upon the 
clause in the Act of Parliament. 

3485. The class that travel third class by your 
best trains are those who can afford to pay the 
Government duty, plus the fare, are they not ?— 
Yes: I do not mean to say that where a man 
wants to travel 20 miles, and has to pay 1s. 8d. 
by a quick train, the 1d. will stop him; as I 
have already stated, he would have to pay 1d. 
more; and I think it would be putting it very 
high indeed to say that he could not pay the 
Ls. 9d. 

3486. Take two cases, one quick train, first 
second, and third class, say from Paddington to 
Bristol, and another train, a Government train, 
from Paddington to Bristol; is it not a matter 
of calculation with some classes, whether they 
can travel by that quick train, or whether they 
must go by the slow train, on account of the 
expenses?—It is quite possible that the con- 
sideration of 5d. might be a consideration to a 
passenger between London and Bristol; but I 
think it would be putting it very strongly to say 
that a passenger would go by aslow train between 
London and Bristol, stopping at every station, 
rather than go in 34 hours, paying 5d. more. 

3487. If he were a man with a family, it would 
be multiplied by so many five pences, would it 
not ?—Yes; but that would involve a knowledge 
of the circumstances that I do not possess. 

3488. Does not the: duty bear more hardly 
upon the poorer classes?—There is no doubt 
that it does; and therefore I say that it would 
be an instalment of justice to relieve the third class 
first. 

3489. To that class of person time is capital, 
and time is money, is it not ?—No doubt; and 
therefore [ might say the cruelty of making us 


pay the duty, because we save his time and give . 


him a more comfortable journey. 

3490. And the waste of his time is a tax upon 
his industry, which is his capital, is it not ?—No 
doubt it is a very serious matter to him. 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


3491. I think your working expenses have in- 
creased very much of late years ?—I should think 
that in the last five or six years they have in- 
creased about 10 per cent. 

3492. About what are they at the present 


‘moment ?—I think that our working expenses 


are about 53 per cent., whereas 10 years ago we 
used to work at about 46 per cent., and as far 
as we can see there is no prospect of getting 
them down. 

3493. That would of course decrease your net 
receipts /—Undoubtedly very largely ; if we had 
7 per cent. of our net receipts now, it would be 
avery large sum of money; it would be one- 
fourteenth part of five or six millions. 

3494. If it decreases your net receipts, it 
makes the railway passenger duty bear more 
heavily now upon your net receipts than it did in 
former times, does it not ?— Undoubtedly. . 

3495. Have you worked out at all the differ- 
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Mr. Serjeant Spinks—continued. 
ence in the per-centages ?—I am going to put in 
the Tables, which will answer that question. 

3496. You were stating that the amount you 
paid in duty on third-class passengers was 
45,0001. a year; your total duty paid, I think, is 
about 110,0001.?—It is; the total duty of the 
Great Western, separate from the Western lines, 
which are leased this year to the Great Western 
Company, is about 90,0007.; taking the whole 
system, it is about 110,000 /. 

3497. You have recently taken over two really 
important lines, the Bristol and Exeter and the 
South Devon; do you find that the people in 
those districts are making increased demands 
upon you for accommodation ?—They are; we 
have had to increase the third-class accommoda- 
tion upon the Bristol and Exeter system about 
three months ago, and we are going to increase 
the third-class accommodation upon the South _ 
Devon line upon the 1st of next month. 

3498. Will that temporarily rather increase 
your expenses ?—It reduced our receipts; it has 
affected the receipts on the Bristol and Exeter 
line already. 

3499. Out of that large amount of working 
expenses, is there a very considerable amount put 
upon you by the action of the Government ?-—I 
should not like to say that it is the action of the 
Government, but it is the demand for every effort 
being made to prevent any accident; I suppose 
the honourable Member refers to the Board of 
Trade; it is the désire to prevent accidents if 
possible; but however successful the appliances 
may be they are undoubtedly very expensive. 

3500. I ought rather perhaps to have said, 
public opinion ?—-Public opinion and the opinion 
also of persons of experience; we have thought 
the matter out and we hope, at all events, that it 
will tend to produce greater safety if it does not 
actually effect it; because’ a great many acci- 
dents have arisen notwithstanding the working of 
the block telegraph and the locking, and some 
accidents have actually been caused by the use 
of them so that they are not absolute preventa- 
tives; but it is hoped that they will, at all events, 
reduce the number of accidents. 

3501. Have you any estimate of what amount 
have been cast upon you by the requirement to 
use the block system ?— We could get it out, but 
I do not remember it; we have not got the 
whole of the line locked yet; we are only in the 
middle of it. We have altered several hundreds 
of miles of the line from broad gauge to narrow 
gauge, and all that has to be done as part of the 
alterations. 

3502. That will'be a very large expense when 
completed, will it not?—Very large; and the 
expense of providing the machinery for the pur- 
pose is only a comparatively small item; it is 
the additional staff that has to be employed. 

3503. And they are expensive men, I pre- 
vet ’—Yes; they are very good men, indeed, as 
a rule. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3504. Did I correctly understand you to say © 
that if you’ could limit your third-class pas- 
sengers you would diminish the amount of your 
receipts ?—I am afraid that I have not spoken 
plainly. What I was endeavouring to state was 
that if we reduced the number of third-class 
trains and did not carry third-class passengers in 
the quick trains, it would compel a large ee 

who 
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who now travelin the third class, to travel second 
class, and so increase our receipts. 

3505. And you really think that if you de- 
creased the accommodation which you give by 
third-class trains you would increase the receipts 
of the railway ?—For long distance passengers I 
have no doubt of it. 

3506. Do you mean that you would increase 
your profits as well as your gross receipts ?— 
Certainly. 

3507. Why doyou not do so?—For this reason ; 
there has been a tendency to give increased ac- 
commodation for third-class passengers on the 
part of some companies in the belief that it will 
very largely increase the receipts and increase 
the profits. Other companies have done it, and 


we have done the same in the hope that it may 


result in giving us a larger amount of traffic and 
a larger amount of net revenue. SofarI amcertain 
that it has not done so for long distance passen- 
gers. I think that the additional facilities which 
we have given for short distance passengers have 
increased the number of passengers travelling ; 
but I do not think that a passenger travels, say 
from London to Manchester, especially a working 


man whose time is of great value to him, merely 


for the small difference of fare. 
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3508. You do not think that the fare would 
produce a sensible difference ?—-Yes, the fare 
would; but I said a small difference of fare. 


Chairman. 


3509. Is there any other matter which you 
wish to mention to the Committee ?—I under- 
stand that some evidence has been given with 
regard to the conveyance of troops. I shouid 
like to state that, so far as the Great Western 
Company are concerned, the amount that we 
received for the conveyance of troops has been 
6,700 7. a year. We have been very anxious for 
several years to meet the War Office if we could 
upon that matter, and in 1868 we made an offer 
to them to convey a regiment of cavalry at a 
very low price indeed, and this was the tenor of 
the answer that we received,: “The ,Quarter- 
master General considers that it is an advantage 
for cavalry to move by march route rather than 
by railway, as a rule.” 

3510. There is no disinclination on your part 
to fall in with any reasonable views on the sub- 
ject of the conveyance of troops? —No; we 
agreed to reduce our charges at least one-half; 
however, the answer received was a stopper at 
once ; the reasons are given afterwards. 
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Mr. Myues FrenTOoN, recalled; and further Examined. 


Chairman. 


3511. You wish to give some additional evidence 
with reference to some point, do you not ?—I do, 
upon some points raised by Mr. Farrer. First, as 
to competition: Mr. Farrer states (Answer 2579) 
that he does not think there is any real competi- 
tion from end to end of the Metropolitan Railway, 
or between Paddington and the City. Such a 
statement betrays such entire ignorance of the 
facts with regard to omnibus traffic that it would 
appear scarcely necessary to refute it. Before 
the railway was opened in 1863, the fares charged 
by the Omnibus Company were ascertained, and 
the Metropolitan Railway fares were based upon 
them. In a report I made to the directors-on 
the subject, which was adopted, and. which is 
dated 1863, is the following passage: “ The pro- 
“ posed third-class single fare of 3 d. to Farringdon- 
“ street is therefore as low as the omnibus fare, 
“whilst the return ticket gives anadvantage of 1d. 
“on the double journey. ‘I his fare, it is expected, 
“would draw the great mass of people.” (I may 
say that cn the opening of the railway they re- 
duced their fares from 3d. to 2d., and that 
reduced the basis upon which the wholecf the fares 
that. we then charged. ) Inthe report of the directors, 
and statement of accounts of the London General 
Company for the half-year ending 31st March 1863, 
it is stated as to the Metropolitan Railway, “This 
“‘ under-ground line was, as youare nodoubt aware, 
‘opened for passenger traffic on 10th Januarys 
“‘ with stations at Paddington and five other points 
«on the New Road, and with its Paddington and 
« Farringdon-street Termini, on the directroute of 
‘the Paddingdon and City omnibuses running vid 
* Holborn. 
“tion with the omnibuses for a considerable share 
“of the traffic.” Aseach section of the railway has 
been opened, the Omnibus Company have, either 
by reducing their fares, putting on new services 
of omnibuses, or by making other arrangements, 
placed themselves in a position to compete to the 
fullest possible extent with the railway. As 
already stated in 1863, when this railway was 
opened between Paddington and Farringdon- 
street, the Omnibus Company reduced their fares 
between those points from 3d. to 2d., in order 


more successfully to compete with it. Thereisamost 


severe competition not only between the termini of 


It has necessarily become a competi-. 


Chairman— continued. 


the railway, but also between every intermediate 
station; an the Omnibus Company haye sa 
regulated their fares to compete, as welk for the 
local as for the through traffic, the former of 
which forms a larger proportion of the whole. 
Between Paddington and the City express 
omnibuses are run for the accommodation of 
regular passengers, and no less: than 190 
omnibuses have left Paddington for the City 
between the hours of 8 and 1la.m, this day 
(25th May 1876), that is at the rate of a 
little over one a minute. Asa recent example 


of the course taken by the Omnibus Company to , 


compete with the railway as its extensions were 
opened, it may be mentioned that on the opening 
of the Bishopsgate Station (12th July 1875) the 
Omnibus Company instead of stopping at the 
Bank extended their service through New Broad- 
street to. Liverpool-street close to our Bishopsgate 
Station (so as more effectually to compete). 
Secondly, as to the alleged overcrowded state 
of the Metropolitan Railway. 
prised at Mr. Farrer’s observations, as they are 
certainly. not justified by facts. The company 
have not received “ many complaints” from the 
Board of Trade on this subject, and I cannot 
trace having received any such complaint from 
them for the last 12 months. As on all other 
lines, it may occasionally happen that either on 
holidays or some special occasion the trains are 
somewhat crowded, but I deny that it is a subject 
of general complaint. It is not a fact, so far as 


the Metropolitan is concerned, that “there is - 
«‘ more traffic than anybody can do with,” noris his ° 


statement correct that the company have said: 
“Tf the people crowd in this way we can hardly 
“ vet rid of our traffic, and we do not know what to: 
do.” To meet the increase of traffic, the com- 
pany have increased the size of their trains, and 
constructed intermediate signal boxes, and they 
can, whenever the traffic justifies it, very largely 
increase the train accommodation at present 
afforded. It cannot be said that the capacity of 
this railway is at the present time exhausted. 
Thirdly, as to the proposed 3 per cent. on 
gross receipts. Mr. Farrer states that he 
considers the proposition of 3 per cent. the only 
one worth considering, He admits that it 

“ would 


I am much sur-- 
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| would make a great difference to individual 
_ companies, and that there is vreat difficulty about 
| it in consequence of such differences.” ‘Thisis in- 
' onsistent with his statement afterwards in reply 
' to Question No. 2903, in which he says: “ That 
| it is open to the least objection, as it makes the 
“least alteration in the present state of things.” 


The figures he gave prove what this “least alter- 
ation” is. The London and North Western 
would have remitted to them 49,408/.; the 
_ Great Western 25,761 7.; the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast 10,8267; whilst the Metropo- 
| litan Company, who suffer most severely by compe- 
tition with untaxed competitors, would have to pay 
~ about 1,5007. a year more than they at present 
pay: Fourthly, as to the injustice of remitting 
taxes on omnibuses and retaining them on rail 


Chairman. , 


3512. You are Secretary of the North Staf- 
 fordshire Railway, are you not /—I am. 
3513. I believe you have come here to express 
_ your views with regard to what you conceive to 
_ be the impolicy of this tax ?—With the permis- 
sion of the Committee I will do so as shortly as 
_ may be. 
— 3514. ‘The Committee have had a great deal of 
evidence from avariety of witnesses upon the gene- 
ral objections which have been raised to that tax ; 
do you agree with them in what they have said 
_ with regard to the tax being one which weighs 
heavily upon the public and also upon the rail- 
way interests ?—-I do. F 
) 3515. Haye you in your particular line, the 
- North Staffordshire line, any special facts in 
_ addition to the general evidence which has been 
_ given, which will show the Committee how this 
_ tax operates upon the traffic, and particularly how 
it affects the third-class passenger?—-We have a 


very large proportion of third-class passengers, 
and a very large proportion that are exempt from 
the duty. I adopt the regulations of the Cheap 
Trains Act, and if the duty were repealed of 
course it would be a considerable relief to the 
company, which is paying now something like 
56,0007. a year. It is a small undertaking, and 
we have several branches of railways that are 
- opened for goods and mineral traffic, and that 
would not pay for working for passengers. Al1- 
though the directors have been solicited by the 
- inhabitants adjacent tv those lines to open them, 
_ the difficulty has been that they will not pay the 
working expenses. 

3515. What class of passengers would the 
- lines to which you refer specially carry ?—They 
would carry mostly third-class passengers. There 
_ are residents upon those branches; the most influ- 
ential of them came forward and met the directors 
and discussed the question with them; but the 
majority of the passengers would be, I should 
say, third-class passengers, and those are the 
_ majority of our passengers throughout our dis- 
trict, which is very populous, being inhabited by 
_ the working classes, the mining population, and 
the workmen throughout the potteries. 
_ 3517. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that you have declined to work those lines in 
' consequences of the working expenses?—We 
have. oo 
m O,91,.. aaa 
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ways. The tax was clearly a tax on locomotion, 
and there is no justice in relieving one carrier 
and continuing to impose it upon another carry- 
ing exactly the same description of traffic. The 
remission to the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany 1s now equal to upwards of 50,000 U. a year, 
and it’ has enabled them to pay to their pro- 
prietors a dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum on their ordinary stock. Were it not for 
this remission they would not have had any 
balance for dividend on the working for the past 
year, whilst the Metropolitan Company, who 
have actually to contribute to the maintenance 
of roads used free by their competitors, are now 
paying duty at the rate of about 12,000/. a year, 
and are only enabled to pay their ordinary share- 
holders a dividend of 4 per cent. per annum. 


Mr Joun Samupa, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman— continued. 


3518. Do you believe that if this passenger 
duty were repealed, that would alter your policy 


- with regard to opening those lines?—I have no 


doubt that it would be quite sufficient induce- 
ment to the directors to open them. I do not 
say that that would recoup them for the loss on 
working expenses, but if we saved several thou- 
sands a year upon the whole undertaking, then I 
think that the directors would not hesitate at all. 
3519. What you wish to convey to the Com- 
mittee is, that the effect. of saving the passenger 
duty upon those four lines would not of itself be 
sufficient to induce you to make the change ; but 
that if the exemption extended over the whole of 
your third-class passengers, then you would feel 
yourselves in a position to open those lines for 
passengers ?— There is no doubt about that. 
3520. Is there anything further that you would 
wish to add?—There is one point which I think 
has not, in the evidence before the Committee, 
been put prominently forward. Ihave taken the 
most prominent of the companies, and I find that 
22 companies paid in the aggregate 705,000 l. of 
duty in the year 1875, and that taking the inci- 
dence of the duty upon their net earnings, it 
varied from 1s. 3d. in the pound, taking it upon 
a calculation of what I assume that they would 
be assessed at to the income tax. The London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company pay equal to 
1s. 3d. in the pound upon their profits, which I 
say Is 1s. 3d. over and above what they pay for 
income tax; the London, Brighton, and South 


Coast Company I find, pay 1s. in the pound;’ 


the South Eastern Company pay about 1 s.; the 
London and South Western Company’pay 11 d.; 
the Bristol.and Exeter Company pay nearly 11d. 
Then it goes down; the London and North 
Western Company pay equal to an income tax 
upon their net income of 4,122,000/. (which I 
take as it is competent for anybody to do from 
their published reports), 142,2572.; that is 
equal to §4d., if it is calculated on the principle 
of the income tax. The Metropolitan Company, 
I find, paid 94d. I will not multiply instances, 
but I wish to show the very great dithculty that 
there is in adjusting a tax upon passengers to 
make it fall fairly upon the united interests of all 
railways. Jf you levy a tax, whatever it may 
be, and at whatever rate, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast .Company, and the London, 

Ge Chatham, 


Mr, Fenton. 
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Chatham, and Dover Company, and_ those 
sonthern lines must be larger sufferers than the 
northern lines, whose proportion of goods and 
mineral traffic exempts them from so much of the 
duty. 

3521. What is your own proportion on the 
North Staffordshire Railway ?—Our own pro- 
portion is about one-third passengers and about 
two-thirds goods and minerals. 

3522. What is the incidence of the tax upon 
you as compared with the income tax ?—The 
incidence of the tax upon the North Stafford- 
shire line is 4 d. and a fraction. 

3523. Then you have not so great cause of 
complaint as most lines?—Certainly not; but 
then I take it as a general principle that it is 
desirable that any tax should be a just tax; and 
it seems to me that to levy it on passengers only 
must be attended with inequalities which render 
it inequitable and unjust. If it were done on the 
principle of charging a per-centage upon gross 
receipts, the only way to equalise the duty on all 
railways, I think that there would be such a cla- 
mour throughout the country against it, as being 
an obstacle to the development of trade that it 
would not be supportable. Therefore the diffi- 
culty under any circumstances is, that if there is 
a duty on passengers only it must be levied with 
those inequalities; and as it is limited to the in- 
terests of railways as carriers, and during the many 
years that this tax has existed Parliament has 
gradually repealed all other taxes upon locomo- 
tion, therefore, the railway interests, I think, 
naturally enough consider themselves much 
injured by the incidence of this tax. Then 
again, it is very opposite to what is the case in 
many other countries, and notably in our own 
dominions in India. The Indian Government 
guarantee 5 per cent upon all the capital laid out 
on railways; and here, because the country is 
very prosperous and the railways on the 
average may be doing well, I suppose that 
the Government think that it is a very easy thing 
to Jay their hands upon them to pay this duty 
which they feel, and J think justly, is a very great 
grievance. We may well profit by the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and there is a motto heading 
one of our railway papers of Lord Bacon’s which 
I think is not unworthy to quote even in 
these days; he says: “There be three things 
that make a nation great and prosperous; a fer- 
tile soil, busy workshops, and easy conveyance for 
men and commodities from one place to another.” 
I think we live in a time when such a principle 
is more and more valuable every day for this 
country. 

3524. I think that we are carrying out his pro- 
phecies and wishes pretty well?—He does not 
suggest that they should be sources of revenue 
by taxation. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3525. In what respect do you consider that the 
Indian railways are totally different from our 
own; do they pay no taxes ?—The distinction is 
that the Goverument in one case guarantee in- 
terest upon the capital, and in the other case they 
make victims of the railways by imposing this duty. 

3526. But apart from that, do you wish to 
convey to the Committee that in India they 
have a different mode of taxing the receipts of 
railways from what they have here?—I am not 
aware that they have. I only speak from what 
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is patent to everybody, that the Indian Govern- 


ment do guarantee their railways to make up a 


dividend of 5 per cent.; and I say, how oppo- — 
site a policy that is to the one which is exercised | 


in Great Britain. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


[2s 


3527. This taxation comes especially hard . 
upon your ordinary shareholders, who, I think, — 


do not get a large dividend ?—We get a very 
small dividend. 


3528. In a case like yours, where a very small — 


ordinary dividend is puid, it comes especially 
hard, does it not ?—No doubt. 


Mr. Leighton. 


3529. With regard to the example of India, 
which you have given, I believe that half the 
profits, after 5 per cent., go to the Government, 
do they not ?--Yes, after they exceed 5 per 
cent. 

3530. The Government, therefore, gets some- 
thing out of the railways in the way of profit, 
does it not ?—I think that there has been one or 
two instances of it; but I see that for the present 
year something like 4,000,000/. is assigned in 
the Budget for the interest upon railways. 

3531. But the value of the future develop- 
ment of railways in India, after 5 per cent,, will 
go to the Government, will it not ?—The half of 
it, and I believe that they are chartered for a 
term of years;-but-at any rate, up to the pre- 
sent time, it certainly hus been most burdensome, 
and is likely to continue so for a great many 
years to come. 

3532. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that you have thrown four of your railways out 
of work ?—No; we have four branches open for 
goods and minerals, but not for passengers, be- 
cause there are a great many expenses to be in- 
curred before you can carry passengers. 

3533. Do you mean to say that the remission 
of this tax would enable you to carry passen- 
gers ?—If the whole of the duty were repealed, 
I donot say that that would enable us to carry 
passengers free of loss; but I am quite certain 
that the directors would then do so on those 
lines. If we saved 5,000/. a year (which is 
about the figure that we pay in duty) by the 
total repeal of the duty, they would say, * We 
can be a little more free in our accommodation 
to the public.” As it is, we are working several 
parts of our line decidedly at a loss. 

3534. As a matter of fact, gua those lines 
upon which you do not. carry passengers, I do 


not see how the passenger duty would affect 


you ?—That is very true; but my point is this: 
that if, for instance, we open a line of seven or 
eight miles upon which we lose 500 J. in the first 
year, if we are saving 5,000/. a year in duty 
upon the entire undertaking, we have something 
to fall back upon. 

3535. Then it comes to this, does it not; that 
the 5,0007. a year which you pay now comes 
into the hands of the general: public, and you 
think that the general public ought to give this 
5,000 Z. a year in order that the persons who live 
on those four lines should be carried on those 
lines?—In the first instance, I think that the 
5,000 2. a year comes out of the pockets of the 
public, because you certainly adjust your trade 
in such a manner that all those taxes must ulti- 
mately fall and do fall upon the public. 


3536. Then — 


Mr. Leighton—continued. 


3536. Then the proposition is that the general 

* public should give its assistance as far as 5,000 /. 
| oes to the persons who travel on those lines ?>— 
i say that we consider that as a State tax, it is 

an impolitic tax; that it is a tax upon sources of 

_ industry and production, and that if the tax is 

remitted, it will enable the companies to give 
greater accommodation to the inhabitants upon 

their line. We cannot at present afford to lose 

_ the money which it would cost us if we worked 
2 short line at a loss; but if we saved 5,000/. a 

year by the remission of this duty, we would 

| put up with the loss, and probably in the course 
of two or three years as the traflic increased the 
loss would cease. 

3537. But if it is the public that pays it and 
not you, what then?—But we do pay it; I say 
_ that the public pays something extra to enable 
us to pay 1t; but if we could get the same fare 
from the public and save 5,000/., we could work 
these now profitless lines. 

3538. I do not quite understand whether, in 
_ your idea, the tax is paid by the companies or 
by the public?—I take it that it is paid by the 
companies; some of the companies may recoup 
_ themselves, but we have no power to do so. 
Some companies have power to aad it to their 
fare, and they do add it to their fares, and con- 
sequently the public are inconvenienced. If a 
fare is charged 14d. when the company would 
otherwise charge 1s., the public are incon- 
venienced to the amount of 2d. for every one 
who travels. We have no such power; our fares 
are 2d. first class, 14d. second class, and 1d. 
third class; and, therefore, we actually pay it 
_ out of the penny, and we should certainly not 
reduce the fare below 1d. if the duty were 
| repealed. 

3539. Are you up to your maximum ?—Yes, 
and a very minimum maximum it is, if I may 
use an Irish bull. 

_ 3540. You consider that this inequality of the 
passenger duty is an injustice to the companies, 
but that it would be no injustice to the public, I 

_ suppose?—I think that it is an injustice to the 

companies, and it is an injustice to the public. 

i 


The public would certainly derive the advantage 
of this 700,000 /.' if the duty were repealed. I 
_ myself believe that there are many companies 
_ similar to ourselves who have outlying branches 
forming a junction with their main lines in dif- 
_ ferent parts, which branches they do not work 
for passengers, but work as we do, for goods and 
_ minerals. 

3541. But the injustice of which you complain, 
which comes from inequality, would only fall 
upon the companies and not upon the public, 
would it?—I say that it would fall upon the 
- companies, and I think that the policy of the 

State should be to factlitate-intercommunication 
which enters into the price of all commodities 
and the convenience of travellers who pass from 
one part of the country to another for the pur- 
pose of conducting business, and I say that the 
cheaper that is made the better. Politico-eco- 
nomically speaking, as a matter of opinion, I do 
not think that it is a fair and legitimate source 
of taxation. 

_ 3542. You do not agree with the witnesses 
who say that the fares will not be lowered if the 
railway passenger duty is taken off?—I cannot 
say that. First, of all, what do we pay? We 
are working a line upon which we are getting 2 


: 


} 
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and 3 per cent. for a capital of some millions. I 
do not call that an adequate return, and even if 
the duty were remitted and it were put into the 
pockets of the shareholders, it would be no very 
great bonus. ° Certainly I may say that we 
should not reduce our fares, 


Mr. Ashley. 


3543. Does not your evidence about these 
branch lines really come to this, that you do not 
mind working at a loss so long as no part of that 
loss is represented by a payment. to the Govern- 
ment in the shape of duty ?—If we had not to 
put our hands into our pockets to pull out a 
large sum for this duty to the Government, we 
should afford to the inhabitants residing upon 
those branches the convenience of travelling up 
and down those lines. 

3544. So that really you mean to tell the 
Committee that so long as no part of the loss is 
represented by the Government duty, you would 
serve the public at a loss; that is what it comes 
to, is it not ?>—Yes, certainly. 

3545. You took us to India; let me take you 
over the water to France; do they not tax the 
railway companies in France ?—-I am not aware 
of what their taxation is; I know very well that 
their need since the close of the war has been 
such that they are bound to raise, and do raise, 
a revenue far exceeding that which we raise in 
Great Britain, which I was accustomed to think 


‘formerly was the heaviest revenue derived from 


any country in Europe; therefore I suppose that 
they have had recourse to taxing railways as well 
as other branches of industry, from its being a 
necessity for them to meet their State engage- 
ments. 

3546. Do you know whether or not it was 
only an increase of taxation on account of the 
war expenses, and whether taxation upen pas- 
senger receipts existed in France before the war? 
—I am not aware; I only know that in the first 
instance, upon the establishment of the French 
railways, they were very much subsidised by the 
Government, and they had great facilities for the 
purchase of land, and many other things which 
enter intimately into the cost of an undertaking, 
and which invariably, in this country, have been 
paid for most extravagantly by the companies 
only. 

3547. You were pointing out the inequality 
upon different railway companies of this pay- 
ment taking their net profits, and you gave us 
some tables; but is it not a fact that naturally it 
is those companies that have the largest pas- 
senger receipts that pay the largest per-centage 
of their profits ?—No doubt. 

3548, Is it not also a known fact that the pas- 
senger receipts of a railway company are by far 
the most lucrative branch of its business?—I do 
not think it is a known fact. We, for instance, 
have a heavy mineral traffic; we know that we 
never send a train away until it is loaded and 
composed of so many trucks weighing so many 
tons, which we know will realise so much per 
train mile ; whereas a passenger train comes up 
to a platform, and it may take in a good load, or 
it may take in an indifferent load, and whether it 
takes in a light load or no load at all, it is bound 
to go according to our time tables. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3549. And it must travel at a higher rate of 


GG2 speed 


Mr, Samuda. 
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speed than a goods train ?—Yes, at a much higher 
speed. 
Mr. Ashley. 

3550. Taking ordinary goods apart from 
minerals (which may be an exception), would you 
not acknowledge that passenger traffic on the 
great lines is infinitely more profitable than 
ordinary goods traffic?—No; I should say that 
ordinary goods traffic was the more profitable. 
It is rather presumptuous for me to attempt to 
answer for hew much per train mile the Brighton 
Company earns or the London and North Wes- 
tern Company which goes to Manchester, but I 
believe that if they made up the accounts they 
would find that a goods and mineral train would 
be more profitable to them than the best loaded 
assenger train; and they (the goods trains) are 
exempt from taxation. But who would attempt 
to put a tax upon the trade of the country in 
that way? I think we should soon have a 
clamour that would put a stop to it. 

3551. You quoted Lord Bacon to us, and you 
told us that easy conveyance was one of his re- 
quisites for prosperity ; can you, sitting there, 
tell me that you reaily think that a 3 per cent. 
upon the gross passenger receipts of the railway 
companies can have any real and tangible effect in 
diminishing the easy conveyance of people from 
point to point in this country ?—Yes, in the 
manner in which I have stated I believe that it 
does. I think that it prevents the increase of 


accommodation. I have no doubt that the gentle- 


man who may succeed me, the chairman of the 
Brighton Railway, will tell you they could have 
given greater accommodation if they had 46,385 J. 
remitted, which I find to be the duty which the 
Brighton Company paid last year, equal to 1s. in 
the 1. on their income, which is tantamount to 
their paying 1s. in the 12. more income tax than 
any one else. Therefore I call it, to say the 
least of it, an inequitable tax. One must be very 
Parliamentary in one’s language. 

3552. Do you think that this duty has any 
real efiect in making the conveyance of people 
more difficult ?—I think that its remission would 
make the conveyance of people more easy. 


Mr. Macdonald. ee 

3553. The honourable Member who has just 
been questioning you has referred to a very ad- 
mirable quotation which you made from Bacon ; 
when you had made the quotation you said that 
there was nothing about the railway tax ?— 
Where the wisdom of a man like Lord Bacon 
announces the axiom that it is desirable for pro- 
moting the wealth of a country that intercommu- 
nication both for men and commodities should be 
easy; then I say that the Government, instead of 
making it an instrument for taxation, should do 
something, if they did anything at all, to facilitate 
the intercommunication rather than to obstruct it. 


No tax can be a facility, and pro tanto and to - 


some extent, it must be an obstruction, and must 
pinch somebody. 

3554. Lord Bacon did not say anything against 
railway taxation, did he, in that quotation ?—I 
doubt very much whether he ever took a ticket 
for travelling by railway. But what I should 
wish to say in answer to the honourable Member 
is this: that if in so rudimentary a state of the 
country as that in which he lived he estimated so 
highly the value of such communication, how 
much more would he have valued it at a time 


Mr. Macdonaid—continued. 


when we are struggling with competitors all over — 
the world for our goods, and our manufactures, ~ 
and our iron, and our coal, and everything else, for 
which easy communication is so desirable. 

3555. Food is a greater necessity for the 
people than even locomotion, is it not?—No 
doubt; but locomotion is the nieans of conveying 
a vast quantity of food all over the country. 

3556. The Government, from the necessity of 
maintaining the machinery of the State, has 
been compelled to put taxes upon certain classes 
of food, has it not ?— No doubt. 

3557. If the State sees it to be necessary to 
impose taxes, is it not as well that there should — 
be a tax upon locomotion as upon any other com- 
modity ?—That is just what we do not think; 
we think that it is most injudicious and pre- 
judicial, and that instead of facilitating it hinders 
trade, and the carriage of commodities generally. 
We know that tens of thousands of tons of coal 
come into London from all parts of the kingdom, 
and greatly from Staffordshire. A question of 
3d. or 6d. a ton decides parties where they will 
send it, or where they will not send it; therefore, 
I say that the tax upon railways at all, whether 
upon passengers or upon commodities, is not one 
that wise statesmen in my opinion would select. 

3558. Does not everyone who is taxed in a 
similar form think it a wrong tax equally with 
you; and if all such views were carried out how 
could the government of the country be carried 
on?—If it wereesséntial, the railways would, I 
hope, be as patriotic as any other part of the 
country and would yield to the taxation; but 
this is a case in which there is no extraordinary 
need, or in which we think there is no extra- 
ordinary need, and where there are other sources 
from which the money may be raised. One 
half-penny income tax would relieve all the rail- 
ways of this much vexed question, and would be 
hardly sensibly felt by anybody; and now, I 
think, it is generally admitted that on the_ 
smallest occasion of pressure, another penny, or 
something like it, is put on the income tax, and 
that is spread more widely and more generally 
than this tax upon railways. 

' 8559. There is another matter upon which I 
wish to ask you; is your line entirely a com- 
peting line ?—No, it is not entirely a competing 
line by any means. 

3560. Are there other lines competing with 
yours ?—There are trades that compete with us 
very much; for instance, there is the iron trade 
in South Staffordshire, and we have an iron trade 
in North Staffordshire. 

3561. My question is this: Is there any other 
line to compete with you?—No. 

3562. Then do you charge in every portion of 
your railway for equal distances, an equal rail- 
way fare ; are there no portions of your line upon 
which you charge more than 1 d. a mile for third- 
class passengers, and more than 13 d. a mile for © 
second-class passengers ?—I should say not. 

3563. Are you sure that there are ?—I think I 
may say that Iam sure that there are not, be- 
cause we should hardly place ourselves in a posi- 
tion to he exceeding our Parliamentary powers, 
and rendering ourselves liable to a penalty. 


Chairman. 


3564. Are those your maximums which you 
have given us ?—Yes. 


3565. And 


Mr. Samuda. 


3565. And you believe that they are not ex: 
ceeded ?—Certainly they are not. 


Mr. Macdonald. 
8566. You stated that there were four small 


lines which you could not work as passenger 


lines; xf you were relieved from the railway pas- 
senger duty you say that you wonld work them ?— 
I say that we should work them; I do not say 


that we should work them at a profit, but the 


directors would be prepared to put up with the 
loss, whatever it might be, upon the working of 
those four branches if they saved 4,000/. or 
5,000 7. a year, which they now pay in the shape 
of railway passenger duty. 

3567. We have had it stated very clearly as 
an opinion that railway companies ‘do not pay 
the railway passenger duty, but that it comes 
from the pockets of the public; another state- 
ment is that it is only the shareholders that pay 
the passenger duty; which of those statements 
do you think is correct ?—If the shareholders pay 
it, the company pay it; I think that in our case 
it is decidedly paid by the company and the 
shareholders. 

3568. And not by the public ?-—And not the 
public. 

3569. I understand you to say that supposing 


that the railway passenger:duty were removed, 


you would not be likely to reduce your rates ?— 
I do not think that we should. 

8570. Supposing that all restriction and all 
‘Government control were removed altogether, 
‘would you maintain your present rates ?—I 
should think that we should, inasmuch as it is 

‘but fair that those who have laid out their 
capital in the enterprise, that is to say, the 
shareholders should receive something lke a 
tolerable interest for their money. We paid 4 
per cent. upon one occasion in the last 30 years ; 
if we are paying 2 or 3 per cent., I do not think 
that it would be too much that the shareholders 
should have the great indulgence of dividing 
4,000 J. or 5,000 7. more if they saved it in this 

duty. 

3571. If all control were removed, in order to 
benefit the shareholders, would you not, perhaps, 

-be likely even to increase the present rates ?— 
We could not increase them; they are Parlia- 
mentary rates. 

3572. But if that control were removed, might 
you not increase them?—We could not go be- 

ond our Parliamentary powers. 

3573. Jf I understand the evidence correctly, 
it virtually goes to removing all Parliamentary 
control ?—My evidence does not go to that at all. 

3674. I am glad to hear that that is not the 
case; you say that your shareholders are not 

receiving a large return; is it not the same with 
many of the ventures and undertakings of the 
country ‘—I dare suy it is. 

3575. Do you think that those persons would 
be justified in coming before a Committee of the 
House of Commons and asking for the removal 
of special imposts, because they have entered 
upon undertakings which are not profitable ?—I 
do not think that that is the cause. When the 
railway companies entered upon these under- 
takings, you must recollect that it was rather a 


lottery. . 


3576. Is not all business a lottery ?—Yes, to a 

certain extent. We say, “ We will makea railway, 

and you must subscribe your money beforehand ;” 
soo te9). iS 
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and if they make arailway which does not pay and 
give a profit, then, I say, that we must, in any 
way we can, by economy, whether it is in duty 
or anything else, do something to assist in earn- 
ing a better return for our shareholders; we are 
bound to do it. When our railway was pro- 
jected, no doubt this duty existed ; but it existed 
in common with duties on stage coaches and 
public conveyances in general; we have found 
that we have laid out our capital unprofitably ; 
and we have seen that concurrently with the 
existence of this duty, all similar duties have 
been gradually withdrawn and repealed on other 
interests. We, therefore, consider that it is a 
partiality and an injustice to maintain it upon 
the railways, and particularly, as i say, where it 
falls with an incidence which you cannot make 
fair. 
Mr. Samuda. 

3577. There is one important question which 
I want to make clear; you pointed out that the 
remission of this duty would be applied by you 
in giving the public the opportunity of being 
served upon your branches where at present they 
are not served /—Yes, decidedly. : 

3578. You were asked afterwards by the 
honourable Member for Poole, whether you in- 
tended to convey the idea that in other countries 
except our own there was no duty; and he led 
you to France, and asked you a question with 
reference to the French railways; I think you 
accepted the honourable Member’s view that the 
French railways were originally charged a duty, 
but that they are now charged a higher duty ; is 
not the case of French railways totally different 
from tnat of our own railways to this extent; 
that the French railway earth works were ac- 
tually made by the Government and given to the 
railways companies in the first instance ?—I did 
not know that. 


Sir Harcourt Johustone. 

3579. A 5 per cent. duty on the gross receipts 
as has been suggested by the honourable Member 
for Poole, would in these days amount to an 
income tax of 11 per cent. upon the net receipts, 
would it not, taking the working expenses at 55 
per cent. ?—It would. 

3580. Do you think that it would be a very 
great act of abstract justice to the existing rail- 
way shareholders to charge them an income tax 
of 11 per cent. ?—Decidedly not. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
3581. I think you said in answer to an honour- 


able Member, that under certain conditions you 


would not mind working your railway at a loss; 
I suppose you would rather work it not at a loss 
if you could?—I spoke of certain branches. 
We should not work for passengers at a loss. 
We do not work the railway as a whole at a loss. 

3582. What you object to, as I understand, is 
that a Government which did not help you, either 
in your first construction or in your after main- 
tenance, should come down afterwards and inflict 
a tax upon you, whether you are working at a 
loss or not ?—Certainly. 

3583. Am I right in summing up your evi- 
dence to mean this: that in your case the com- 
pany, that is to say, your poor shareholders, pay 
this tax;*and that the result is a diminution of 
the travelling facilities that. you would otherwise 
give to the public?—Undoubtedly that is the fact. 
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3584. You are, as we know, the Chairman of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway? 
—I ar. 

3585. Will you state to the Committee what 
the entire passenger traffic of your company was, 
in round numbers, last year ?—In round num- 
bers, the total receipts from the passenger traffic 
were 1,200,000 7. 

3586. How much of that was derived from 
third-class passengers ?—About one-half; about 
525,000 1. 

3587. Can you give the number of third-class 
passengers carried ?— The total number of passen- 
gers carried was 25,411,000, of which 20,274,000 
were third-class passengers. That, I should say, 
is not taking into account the holders of periodical 
tickets, of whom a very large number are carried 
at fares very much below | d. a mile. 

3588. What was the average receipt from each 
third-class passenger ?—About 6d. 

3589. From the first, second, and third class 
passengers, what was the average receipt ?—Be- 
tween 10d. and 11d. 

3590. The inference that you draw from those 
figures, I presume, is, that there is a great deal 
of short traffic on your line ?—-Yes; our traffic is 
essentially what may be called an omnibus 
traffic. 

3591. What was the amount of duty paid by 
your company last year ?—It was about 46,000/. 
I find that we paid in the year 1873, 33,7531. ; 
in 1874, 36,3462,; and in 1875, 46,172/.; the 
increase being owing mainly to the decision in 
the North London case. 

3592. In consequence of that decision, I believe 
you availed yourselves of the power which you 
have under your Acts to increase the fares ?— 
Yes. We have in the Brighton Company’s Act 
a power of charging the passenger duty in addi- 
tion to the maximum fare. We had availed our- 
selves of that power before the North London 
decision to a considerable extent upon our first 


and second class fares; and on the North London, 


decision making us pay about 10,000/. more than 
we had been accustomed to pay, we endeavoured 
to recoup ourselves by putting on the additional 
passenger duty in cases where we had not put it 
on before, and by what 1 may call trimming our 
fares; that is to say, adding to the fares in some 
of the short distances where our powers entitled 
us to do so, and where we found that we. could 
get it. 

3593. I need hardly ask you out of whose 
pocket that has to come ?—To that extent, of 
course, it comes directly from the public. In the 
case of the London and Brighton Railway, out 
of that 46,0007., I think, about 30,000 2 is 
charged to the public, and if the whole duty 
were repealed they would at once get the benefit 
to that extent. Of that 30,000/. I would say 
that about 5,000 7. has been charged in addition 
in consequence of the North London decision ; 
we were charging from 20,0007. to 25,0002. pre- 
viously, and we have charged 5,000 /. or 6,000 J. 
a year more since that decision. 

3594. Have you endeavoured, as far as you 
could, to put yourselves within the exemptions 
according to to the law as laid down by the 
House of Lords?—No doubt we have endea- 
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voured to make as many trains Parliamentary as 
possible, so as to escape the duty. 

3595. I presume that you cannot carry that 
out in all cases ?—We cannot. 

3596. Where you have been able to carry it 
ont physically, has it led to any inconvenience to 
the public or to the traffic?—Certainly ; I will 
give one instance which may suffice to show 
how it has worked for the public. The Parlia- 
mentary stopping train from London to Brighton 
used to start at six o’clock in the morning. I 
may state that it was limited in the time of start- 
ing very much by the necessity of getting the 
newspapers down to Brighton in time for the 
morning up express at a quarter to nine; that 
obliged us to start that train ai an early hour. It 
just kept time there by leaving out two or three 
very small stations where there are very few 
passengers. The consequence of the North 
London decision has been that, to save the duty 
upon that train, we have had to start it a quarter 
of an hour’sooner, and it now starts at a quarter 
to six instead of six o’clock; so that the practical 
effect of the North London decision, as far as the 
Brighton line is concerned, is that the public 
have had to pay 5,000/. a year in direct addi- 
tional fares, and they have been put to the incon- 
venience of getting up-a quarter of an hour sooner 
on a cold winter’s morning than they would have 
done otherwise. 

3597. Why did you start the train a quarter of 
an hour earlier ?—In order to bring in the addi- 
tional stoppages, so as to comply with the require- 
ments of the Act, and yet to get down to Brigh- 
ton in time for the morning up express people. 

3598. Whilst no doubt the national revenue 
has gained, the public have been lusers, and the 
company also?—Yes. I merely give that as one 
specimen of inconvenience ; of course in the case 
of the Brighton Railway short-journey traffic 
that inconvenience is very much less, but in 
the case of long journeys, the inconvenience 
wonld be something tremendous. In fact, the 
present state of the law is, that if a poor Scotch- 
man with his family wanted to get down by third 
class to Edinburgh, it would keep him 24 hours 
on the journey, stopping at all the stations to 
escape the tax; while if you took him down in 
10 hours you haye to pay it. There is, I may 
almost say, a bonus upon torturing poor people 
by keeping thema long time in winter upon their 
journey. 

3599. Did you hear the evidence of the last 
witness, Mr. Samuda?—I did. 

3600. There was a point referred to in his evi- 
dence which had not been much before the Com- 
mittee; viz., that the effect of the repeal of this 
tax would enable companies, and especially poor 
companies, to give greater accommodation to the 
public, and, perhaps, to open new sources of 
traffic ; do you agree with him in that view ?—I’ 
quite agree with him in that view. 

3601. I believe that when you first joined the 
London and Brighton Railway their financial 
position was not very good?—It was not. , 

3602. You having brought it to its present 
prosperity, you can perhaps state from your own 
experience how the repeal of this duty, and re- 
jieving the company from’ this burden, would 

affect 
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affect the public ?—In the first place, I am very 
far from wishing to take credit to myself for the 
restoration to prosperity of the London and 
Brighton Railway, which has been brought about 
by the efforts of very many ablemen. However, 
there is a very good illustrative instance of the 
main proposition which I should wish to convey 
to the Committee asthe result of my experience ; 
namely, that this tax does practically, in the long 
run, fall upon the public. As regards the portion 
which is paid directly by the public, of course 
there can be no question that it does so fall; as 
regards that portion which is paid in the first in- 
stance by the railway shareholders, I think I can 
very easily show by the instance of the London 
and Brighton Company, that the effect does fall 
back ultimately upon the public. I think it is a 


‘great mistake, which some gentlemen fall into who’ 


have only a theoretical acquaintance with the 
subject, to suppose that the fares are limited and 


_ the amount of accommodation prescribed simply 


by the dry calculations of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, or what will give the greatest immediate 
profit. There are a multitude of complex con- 
siderations always weighing upon railway 
managers, and always pressing in the direction of 
a liberal policy. In the first place there is the 
natural desire for popularity. Railway directors 
and railway managers are brought very much in 
contact with people in the locality, and they 
naturally all rather wish to be popular, and te 
have a good name than thereverse. Thenagain, 
there is the fear of competition. You always 
know that when your railway has reached a 
certain point of prosperity, competition is possible, 
and, I may almost say, is imminent, if you do not 
keep your house in order. For instance, only 
this very year we had a proposal for a competing 
line to Brighton; that is not the first of the sort; 
there have been three or four proposals for a com- 
peting line to Brighton. This year a competing 
line was brought forward. How was that de- 
feated? Very much indeed, because we tried to 
carry out a liberal policy to the public, and so 
far satisfied them that the rival scheme could get 
no local support; and it was ascertained that even 
the Brighton Corporation, by a large majority, 
would have petitioned against it. There is a 
constant inducement to us rather to carry out a 
liberal policy, and to keep fares as low as we can, 
consistently with gaining anything like a decent 
dividend for our shareholders, than to adopt the 
pennywise and pound foolish policy of endeavour 
ing to screw a very high dividend out of the 
public this year, with the certainty that we 
should make so many enemies, that if a com- 
peting line were brought forward next year we 
should have no chance of defence against it. 
The public accommodation is not a question of 
fares only, but tova still-larger extent, that of 
accommodation and convenience. The number of 
trains, the punctuality of trains, the sort of ac- 
commodation that you afford, the accommodation 
at stations, in many cases of. giving railway 
accommodation to out-lying districts that require 
it, all that means outlay of capital; and the condi- 
tion of outlay of capital on railways is a premium 
on the existing capital. If the old capital is not at 
a premium, it is impossible to raise money for 
such purposes, however desirable they may be. 
I would illustrate that by the case of the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. I 
have in my hand _a tabular statement which is 
0.91. : 
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contained in our last half-yearly report, and there~ 
fore it is not evidence made with regard to the 
railway passenger-duty question; but it shows 
our position. It shows that in the year 1867, 
when we came in, not only could we pay 
no dividend to the ordinary shareholders, but 
there was a large deficiency in paying the pre- 
ference interest. We gradually crept up step 
by step in our dividends, 10s., 15s., 21 10s., 
31. 5s., 41, until at last we got to 51. per cent. 
During all that time, of course, our shares were 
at a discount ; during all that time, of course. 
we could not raise capital except for most urgent 
and indispensable objects. 

3603. I suppose that every sovereign that you 
could save was of importance to you during this 
struggle, as it were ?—In 1867, when we came 
in, the line being on the very verge of bank- 
ruptcy, we were obliged to raise some money in 
order to meet our creditors and keep out of the 
Bankruptcy Court. To do that we had to issue 
ordinary shares at 55 per cent. discount to give 
100/. share for 45/7. cash to our shareholders ; 
and now that we pay 5 per cent., that is eqnivalent 
to having raised money at 11 per cent. I need 
not say that we did not raise a penny more than 
was absolutely necessary. Fora series of four, or 
five, or six years, we were not ina position to find 
the capital for a great many objects which were 
most desirable for the public accommodation. 

3604. Of course the more this presses against 
the company, from your point of view, the more 
disadvantageous it is to the public? —Yes. Take 
that particular year in which we could not pay 
even our preference dividends; in that year I 
find that we were paying 89,616/. in taxation 
between Government duty and the local taxes 5 


that would have been equivalent to a dividend . 


of nearly 14 per cent., and so in each year. If 
we had had no taxation, either to the Govern- 
ment or to local rates, we should have been 
about 14 per cent. ahead of the position in which 
we actually stood. 

3605. Or, to put it in another way, you would 
not have been obliged,.probably, to have raised 
your money at such a ruinous discount ?—No ; 
and we should so much sooner have arrived at 
the position in which we could raise money on 
fair terms, and therefore be able to carry out some 
of these improvements. I will only specify one or 
two of those improvements. ‘ake punctuality : 
there is nothing in which there is a greater out- 
ery from the public, than that your trains 
should be punctual; to have your trains punctual 
your first requisite is to have plenty of locomotive 
power; you must be what I call over horsed, to 
use a sporting simile, if you ride ]2 stone you 
must have a horse up to 14 stone, because there 
are emergencies in which you want extra engine- 
power. Then you must be over manned at the 
stations, because at some small country station, 
where perhaps two porters will do the ordinary 
work, it will happen every now and thenthat you 
have extra passengers or horses, or things of 
that kind, and unless you keep three porters there 
there will be delay at the stations. So that punc- 
tuality is very much a question of rolling stock, 
and of continual outlay at the stations. In the 
same way there is the block system and inter- 
locking signals; I suppose that all those things 
are costing us not less than 100,000 J. outlay of 
capital, and 20,0007. or 30,0007. a year additional 
annual outlay. We do that now cheerfully and 
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willingly, when we have got a5 per cent., or even 
a4 per cent. dividend; but in the former period, 
when we were paying no dividend at all, even on 
our preference stock, we could not do so muchas 
we could have wished; therefore that falls back 
upon the public 

3606. Indirectly ?—Indirectly. 

3607. Of course, with all these railway com- 
panies it is a question of degree; the richer the 
company the less it affects them, and the poorer 
the company the more it affects them?—Yes. 
You may assume that as soon as a railway com- 
pany’s shares get to a premium, on the one hand 
it becomes exposed to pressure from without and 
danger if it does not pursue a liberal policy, and 
on the other hand it is provided with the means 
of carrying out that liberal policy. Therefore 
anything that checks the prosperity of a railway 
company or the flow of capital into railways, does 
practically, in the long run, fall back upon the 
public in the way of diminished accommodation. 

3608. Do you have anything to do with work- 
men’s trains at ali?—Yes; I forget the exact 
number, but we run some considerable number of 
workmen’s trains. 

3609. You have given us the special facts as 
to the railway with which you are connected; I 
believe you can give the Committee some in- 
formation of your own knowledge as to the origin 
of this tax: you were, I think, cognisant of what 
was going on?—I was so far cognisant of it as 
this: that in those days I was secretary of the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, and 
therefore looked at it from a different point of 
view. I was secretary when the Committee sat 
which recommended the cheap train system with 
the remission, and when the Act was passed by 
which the cheap train system was established. 

3610. From your own knowledge, and with 
reference to the discussions which took place at 
the time, what is your view as to what led to the 
imposition of this tax?—There is no doubt that 
what led to the imposition of the tax upon rail- 
ways was the existence of the tax upon stage 
coaches and other modes of conveyance with 
which railways would be competing, or which 
they might be superseding. 
tinctly from the debates at the time. 

3611. Have you read the evidence which Mr. 
Forbes gave upon this point ?—I have. 

3612. Do you agree with him ?—I quite agree 
with him. I have looked up a number of refer- 
ences to Hansard from the Debates at the time, 
but I may give you one quotation. Lord Althorp, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time, “stated that he concurred with the honour- 
able Member for Middlesex” (the late Mr. 
Hume) ‘in thinking that the country would 
gain by taking off the tax upon coaches instead 
of laying a tax upon railroads; but at the same 
time the tax upon coaches brought in“a con- 
siderable revenue.” That shows quite clearly 
that he thought it would be a better thing, if they 
could afford it, to take the tax off both. It was 
evidently assumed that if railways were taxed 
stage coaches should be taxed, and that if stage 
coaches were not taxed railways should not be 
taxed; he thought that it would have been a 
better thing to have got rid of them all, but the 
state of the revenue did not admit of it. 

3613. Upon grounds of equity and justice, 
what conclusions would you draw as to the rela- 
tion between the tax on stage coaches and the 
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tax on railways?—I draw the conclusion very — 


strongly that the two should go together. Sup- 
posing that at the time when there was an import 
duty upon foreign sugar, you had had some large 
companies formed here for the manufacture of 
home-grown beetroot sugar, and-a countervailing 
excise duty (very properly) put upon home-grown 
sugar, when the time had come to repeal the duty 
upon foreign imported sugar 1 think that it would 
have been a very great grievance to the com- 
panies who were manufacturing the beetroot 
sugar if you had not taken off the countervailing 
excise duty. 

3614. Then when one goes the other ought to 
go?—Yes; because they are in pari materia, and 
they are in positive and direct competition the 
one with the other. On the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway our average fare is: 
only 6d.; that is because we have, in fact, either 
in direct or indirect competition with us other 
modes of conveyance for very nearly the whole 
of our traffic. 

3615. Have you referred to a Report which 
was made by the Select Committee on Railways, 
which was ordered to be printed by the House 
of Commons in 1844?—Yes; that is the Com- 
mittee to which I referred, which was sitting 
when I was Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

3616. Does that Report at all bear upon the 
question of monopoly, which has been urged to 
some extent by some witnesses against the rail- 
ways ?—It bears somewhat upon the principle of 
monopoly. ~I- refer to it more especially as 
bearing upon the question of the exemption of 
cheap trains; but I think that it refers to 
monopoly merely as going into the general 
principle. Inasmuch as you cannot multiply 
indefinitely the number of railways to a place, 
you must assume that there is a certain amount 
of monopoly which must be met by a certain 
amount of regulation. 

3617. Are there any passages in that Report 
to which you wish to draw the attention of the 
Committee ?—The chief passages in that Report 
to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
Committee are paragraphs 11 and 13, At para- 
graph 11 there is this resolution: ‘“ That the 
companies may be required to provide upon such 
new lines of railways, as a minimum of third- 
class accommodation, one train at least each way 
on every week day, by which there shall be the 


ordinary obligation to convey such passengers as 


may present themselves at any of the ordinary 
stations, in carriages provided with seats and 
protected from the weather, at a speed of not less 
than 12 miles an hour, including stoppages, and 
at fares not exceeding 1 d. per mile,” with other 
conditions. 

3618. Will you put your interpretation upon 
that ?—I would rather put the interpretation of 
that Committee upon it. The next resolution 
is, “ That the tax upon the receipts from such 
conveyance of third-class passengers should not 
exceed one-half of any duty that may be laid 
upon the general traffic of railways.” That was’ 
the general recommendation of the Committee. 
Afterwards, in the passing of the Bill founded 
upon the recommendations of the Committee, 
there was a good deal of opposition from the 
railroad interests of the day, and part of the 
compromise by which the Bill passed was, that 
there should be a total remission of the duty in cer- 
tain cases. But the interpretation which was put 

upon 
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upon it by the Committee in the next resolution 
is very clear. It says, “ That the Board of 
Trade have a discretionary power of dispensing 
with any of the above requirements, and of 
allowing alternative arrangements which shall 


| appear to it to be better calculated to promote 


the public convenience upon any particular rail- 
way.” . 

3619. That was what Mr. Forbes referred to, 
I think ?—Yes, I take it that the intention of the 
Committee was clearly to encourage third-class 
traffic, and they said that given, that fundamental 
condition of the penny a mile and the covered 
carriages, the Board of ‘Trade should have the 
power of dispensing with any of the other detailed 
conditions, provided that they thought that what 
the Railway Company proposed was better for the 
public. 

3620. You would also agree that by some 
means or other the Act of Parliament does not 
fully and thoroughly carry out what you would 


‘take to be the views of that Committee ?—Bow- 


ing, of course, to the interpretation of the Act of 
Parliament, which was given by Lord Cairns in 
the House of Lords, I should say decidedly not. 
If the case which has actually arisen could have 
been brought before the Committee at the time, 
or before the House of ommons, and the ques- 


tion had been asked, “Is this what you mean; 
_ thatif we take third-class passengers to Udinburgh 


in ten hours under those conditions, we shall pay 
the tax, while another railway company who 
keep them twenty-four hours on the journey 
shall not pay it?” the Committee would have said 
at once, “ That is not what we mean; the Act 
must be worded so as to include the former 


train.” 


3621. You ‘put it, that the resolution of the 
Committee, and the intention of the Committee 
was, that the dispensing power should be general, 
whereas the late decision has limited this dis- 
pensing power ?—TI think so. 

3622. If the resolutions had been carried out, 
as you suggest that they ought to have been 
carried out, those difficulties which have now 


arisen, and which show that the law is entirely 


inapplicable, would not have arisen?—No; of 
course the general question as to the policy of 
any duty at all would have remained; but that 
is rather a larger question of revenue for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider. 

3623. Butif there had been an elasticity given 
to the Board of Trade to dispense with certain 
conditions under certain circumstances, then the 
obligation and the exemption might have worked 
fairly well for the companies and the public 
independently of taxation ?—Yes; assuming that 
duty must be continued for the purposes of 
revenue, then | think that if the intention of the 
Committee had been- carried out, as it would 
practically be by the suggestion made to the 
Committee by Mr. Rickman of fares at and 
under one penny per mile not being taxed, it 
would have worked fairly. 

3624. Were you a party to drawing up those 
resolutions at the time ?—Mr. Gladstone was at 


‘the Board of Trade and on the Committee, and I 


think that the resolutions were drawn up by him 
as Chairman, if I recollect rightly. 

3625. You were cognisant of what was going 
on at the time, I presume ?—I was cognisant of 
what was going on at the time. Whether I may 
have drawn the first drafts of them for Mr. 
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Gladstone or not, I cannot quite recollect at this 
distance of time; but I think that, practically, 
Mr. Gladstone, at the Board of Trade, drew the 
resolutions, and the Committee discussed, and 
perhaps, altered and adopted them. 

3626. You have stated your views as to what 
you consider to be the injustice of this tax, and 
the effect that it has upon the companies and 
upon the public; have you turned your attention 
at all to the suggestions which have been made 
by Mr. Farrer and by one or two other witnesses 
as to substituting something else for it ?—Thave. 

3627. Mr. Farrer proposed, I think, a tax of 
3 per cent.,’ without exemptions, upon gross 
passenger receipts; what do you say to that ?— 
The great objection to that would be the shock- 
ing inequality and injustice of its incidence as 
between different railways. For instance, it 
would suit the Brighton Railway Company very 
fairly; we should pay 36,0007. where we are now 
paying 46,0002.; but on the Hast London Rail- 
way, which we work, which is not at present 
earning enough to pay even its debenture interest, 
I should think that it would be very hard indeed 
if you stepped in and took out of a fund which is 
insufficient to pay even the creditors of the line 
a sum equal to 3 per cent. upon the gross earn- 
ings, which is equal to 6 per cent. upon the net 
earnings of that line. 

3628. There was another suggestion, of what 
was called for brevity’s sake establishing a sort 
of payment in the nature of a quit-rent; that is 
to say, that taking 450,000/. or 500,0002. as the 
point, there should be contributions from the 
different railways, under certain conditions, as a 
substitute for the present mode; what do you say 
to that?—To that I can only say again that it 
might not be a bad compromise for railways, as 
we are a growing interest; but I cannot for a 
moment imagine that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or that the House of Commons would 
admit as a principle, that while a certain tax is 
to be kept up its expansion and growth is to be 
limited. 

Mr. Ashley. 


3629. Another difficulty is, that no new com- 


panies, of course, would beliable to it ?—I: 


do not attach much importance to it, be- 
cause I decidedly consider that it is not a 
practical suggestion; I cannot imagine Parlia- 
ment or any Government letting in the thin 
point of the wedge by admitting a principle 
so excessively dangerous that any branch of 
revenue is not to grow and expand with the 


growth of the country. 


Chairman. 

3630. You think that on grounds of justice to 
the companies and on public grounds, the tax 
ought to be abolished altogether ?—I think so, 
decidedly, upon grounds of public policy if the 
revenue can afford it. Sir Robert Peel, although 
he condemned taxes on locomotion in principle, 
did not repeal them for a very good reason, that 
is to say, because there were a great many worse 
taxes. I do not mean to say that this tax should 
be repealed, and that a corn duty or a duty on 
food or raw materials should be imposed to supply 
the deficiency ; butif there werea sufficient surplus, 
I certainiy think that upon grounds both of justice 
to railway proprietors, upon whom part of the tax 
falls in the first instance, and of public policy, 
seeing that I believe the whole of the tax falls 
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ultimately upon the public, it would be well to 
repeal it. If you did not repeal it, I think that 


equity would say, restore the tax upon horses 


and upon other modes of conveyance, which I 
think would be a very bad thing indeed. 

3631. Another suggestion, which was made by 
Mr. Rickman,was, that until that happy time should 
arrive when the revenue of the-country could 
afford to dispense with this large sum, all fares 
at and under 1d. per mile should be exempted 
from liability to any duty at all; how do you think 
that that would work ?—I think that that would 
be a very good practical way of dealing with the 
difficulty. The only objection that I know to it 
is, that by removing the most objectionable and 
grievous part of the tax, we should perhaps be 
less likely to get rid of the remainder of it; but 
looking at it otherwise, I should say that it cer- 
tainly would remove the glaring injustice of the 
present mode of assessing the duty, and it would 
give the public a large amount of immediate 
relief, and indirectly, I think, a great deal of 
benefit. There are many cases where the fares 
would either be reduced down to the 1d. a mile 
to get the benefit of the exemption, or it would 
just decide the question against your domg so 
where it was a nice turning point as to whether 
you should add the duty and go above your 
present charge. 

3632. That would still secure to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer something very nearly approach- 
ing what he was getting from the railways pre- 
viously to this decision of Lord Cairns, would it 
not ?—I think that it brings it to very nearly the 
same figure. Of course I take that suggestion 
of id. per mile to mean that it would apply to all 
cases, irrespective of class, where the charge was 
at or under ld. per mile, because there, I think, 
is where the public would very often get the 
benefit of it. There are a great many second- 
class return tickets, where the fare is just above 
ld. per mile now. Supposing that it is 1}d., and 
that you charge a fare and a half, it brings it to 
2id. for two miles for the return; in many of those 
cases you would reduce it to 2d., so as to. bring 
you within the exemption. In the same way 
with the season tickets; you would no doubt 
multiply and extend your system of season 
tickets considerably, that being the one upon 
which the public get the greatest benefit of any, 
because we are carrying first-class passengers at 
a good deal less than 4d. a mile upon season 
tickets. 


Mr. Arthur Peel. 


3633. In the event of some change being made, 
it is important, is it not, that on our way to aboli- 
tion, or in the way of relaxation, we should adopt 
some principle ?—Yes. 

3634. What principle do you see in exempting 
fares under 1d. per mile, except asa step towards 
the total abolition which you desire?—The prin- 
ciple which I should see in it would be this: that 
if you cannot get rid of the tax altogether, you 
want, at any rate, to get rid of these anomalies 
which have been introduced with such adverse 
effect to the public by the North London decision. 
Then I would observe again, that I think it is a 
great mistake to look at the tax as if the exemp- 
tion of fares at 1d. per mile were an exemption 
in favour of any one particular class as against 
others, because the third class is open to all 
classes of the community, and, practically, we 
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know that people in first and second class posi- 


tions in society do very often travel by the third- 
class carriages, and they always may doso. Then 
again, the third-class fare does, to a very great 
extent, regulate your fares all through; you can- 
not raise your second-class fare too much above 


your third-class fare, or your first-class fare too — 


much above your second-class fare. 

3635. Would you see this additional advantage 
in exempting from the tax all fares at and under 
1d. per mile; that the public, under that remis- 
sion, would obtain greater advantages than by 
any other modification of the tax short of aboli- 
tion ?—That would be so. Assuming that you 
could afford to get rid of about the amount which 
would be required to give effect to 
exemption of fares at and under 1d. a mile, I 
think that that is the mode in which you could 
apply the 200,000/., or whatever it is that would 
be required for the purpose, with most advantage 
to the public. 

3636. Do you think that that would leave any 
security in the hands of the Government that the 
third-class passengers would be properly looked 
after in point of accommodation ?—Yes; because 
you might retain the condition of the Board of 
Trade having to certify the train. You must 
have your covered carriages, and you must havea 
certificate, I suppose, from the Board of Trade. 
You either might do that or you might trust to 
the general state of things. It is absolutel 
certain now that no-company would ever go back 
to open third-class carriages. \ 

3637. I was regarding the duty with the 
system of exemptions as a sort of material 
guarantee in the hands of the Government in 
the interests of third-class passengers; do you 
regard it in that light ?—Yes, operating through 
the third-class passengers upon all passengers. I 
should have no objection if the Board of Trade 
like to retain that supervision over the details, 
It is rather for them to say whether it is worth 
while for a department to be troubled with the 


this | 


supervision where it is so manifest that it is © 


unnecessary. 

3638. What should you say as to the policy of 
retaining the Parliamentary cheap trains ?—I do. 
not see any advantage in that. I think that if 


you had an exemption of fares of 1 d. a mile or | 


under, simply without anything else, it is evident 
that the third-class people would get a great deal 
more accommodation than was ever intended at 
the time, or than the Board of Trade would be 
likely to force upon the companies; but I should 
myself have no objection to the certificate of the 
Board of Trade being still required, although 
your fares were at or under 1d. per mile, pro- 
vided the Board of Trade certifies that you are 
giving fair and reasonable accommodation with 


covered carriages, and fair and reasonable accom- 


modation to the different stations by your system 


generally. 


3639. All your arguments, I think, have gone 
upon the assumption (I do not say that it is not 
a very proper assumption) that the duty presses 
upon the public, and that if it were remitted it 
would go into the pockets of the public; is that 
the foundation of your argument ?—I have shown 
that in the case of the Brighton Railway Com- 
pany, about three-fifths of the duty is charged 
directly to the public, and therefore they must 
get the benefit, because we must reduce the fares 
in some cases, or we should be beyond our maxi- 

mum ; 
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mum; and beyond that indirectly we should be 
led to reduce in other cases, so as to bring our- 
selves within the penny a mile. 

3640. You hold, I suppose, that if the duty 
were remitted altogether it would benefit the 
public and the railway companies also ?—I think 
it would benefit the railway companies in the 
first instance to some extent; but, as I have 
already stated, the prosperity of the railways is 
perfectly certain to be shared in by the public. 
The pressure of public opinion and the fear of 


competition, and one thing and another, always 


enables the public to get the benefit out of the 
companies in some form. 

3641. I understand you to say that in one year 
the Government duty and local taxation payable 
by your company amounted to 13 per cent. ; 
therefore if the duty were remitted it would 
increase your dividends, would it not ?—It would 


not increase the dividend in our case to that 


extent ; because we are charging so much of it 
on to the public, and we should have to remit 
that charge to the public. The Brighton Rail- 
way would only profit to the extent of some 
15,000 7. a year in the first instance; and the 
rest of it would go directly and at once to the 
public. 

3642. But the benefit to the public would 
react in the end upon the railway companies ?— 
Yes. In the case of the Brighton Railway we 
have now just worked up to a5 per cent. divi- 
dend, and turned the pomt where we have got a 
small premium. Of course it is a great object 
with us to retain that position and-not to fall 
back, and we are obliged to be a little careful 
how me make experiments in the way of remis- 
sions, and reductions and extensions. If I had 
that margin of 15,0007. in reserve between me 
and any fallig below that 5 per cent. dividend, 
undoubtedly we should carry out experiments 
beneficial to the public sooner and more largely 
than we can venture to do now. 

3643. Do you think it is a ground of objection 
to the proposal of remitting all fares at and under 
a penny a mile, that it would be difficult hereafter 
to exempt the railway companies from a duty 
which fell upon the higher class of passengers ?— 
I donot. Toacertain extent, of course, if the 
shoe does not pinch quite so tightly you are less 
likely to get total relief. There is something in 
that, perhaps. So long as we remain in the posi- 
tion in which the North London decision has 
placed us, I think the grievance is so crying that 
it must be remedied. 

3644. That only comes to this: that the juster 
the tax the less chance you have of getting rid of 
it?—No doubt. 

Chairman. 

3645. That you would-not take the chance of? 
— We would take the chance of that. The pre- 
sent state of things is so unsatisfactory since the 
North London decision, and so adverse to the 
public interest, that I would take my chance of 


_ the other. 


Mr. Macdonald. 

3646. You stated, did you not, that at the pre- 
sent moment there were persons asking for a new 
line to Brighton ?—There were a few months ago. 

3647. Those persons have a full knowledge of 


the railway passenger duty before their eyes, 
_ have they not ?—Yes. 


0.91. 
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3648. And they are not.deterred from making 
railway lines by the fact of the existence of the 
railway passenger duty? — The public were 
deterred from subscribing, by the conviction that 
a second line would not pay; and one element 
of that conviction, no doubt, was the existence 
of the railway passenger duty. 

3649. Have they applied for powers to make 
that line ?—No, because in the first place they 
could not get the money, and in the next place 
they ascertained that there would be an opposition 
from Iccal interests; that the town of Brighton 
generally would have opposed a second line. 

3650. Would not the London and Brighton 
Company have opposed it ?—Yes. 

3651. We have had it stated here that stage 
coaches and omnibuses are competing with rail- 
way companies ?—Yes, in many cases they are. 

3652. Would the stage coaches have any locus 
standi, for the purpose of petitioning against or 
hindering the making of a new line of railway? 
—No, Ido not suppose that they would. 

3653. Then does not the very fact that you 
have a position of that kind given to you imply 
that you have a privilege which is not afforded 
to the general-public. and to others who may 
desire to. carry people by stage coaches or other- 
wise ?—Of course railways are in a different 
position from small private enterprises, like stage 
coaches and country omnibuses, which do not 
require much capital. Railways in different 
countries are carried on on very different princi- 
ples, varying from the most absolute and exclusive 
monopoly up to a very complete system of free 
trade. In Belgium, the railways have heen made 
by the State; in France, they are close monopo- 
lies under Government control; in the United 
States of America there is pretty much free trade, 
in railways; any one may make a railway any 
where who can find the money, and railways may 
combine and amalgamate amongst themselves, 
and do as they like. In this country, railways 
are in rather an intermediate position; they are 
nearer the free-trade line perhaps than the mono- 
poly line. 

3654. Do you mean to convey to the Com- 
mittee that in America railways are made with- 
out application to the country, or to the State, or 
to the central Government, for powers to make 
them?—No, but they get them as a matter of 
course ; they do not always get assistance as a 
matter of course, but if any body of men came 
forward and said: “ We want to make a line of 
railway from ‘ A.’ to ‘B.,’ and will find the 
money and the land and the materials, and make 
it;” I do not think that any American Legis- 
lature would say: “ You shall not do it, because 
you will injure some other line.” 


Chairman. 


3655. There is no court of referees and locus 
stand: ?—Certainly not. 


Mr. Macdonald. 


3656. On the entire of the London and 
Brighton line, are your fares equal for equal 
distances in every 10 miles alike for the first, 
second, and third class passengers?—No; I 
should explain that the London and Brighton 
Railway is one on which we are obliged to intro- 
duce the greatest possible variety of charges. 
The traffic on the London and Brighton line is 
a thing that often surprises me as to how a 
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Mr. Macdonald—continued. 


million and three-quarters of gross receipts are 
got out of one part of a pure agricultural county, 
Sussex, without minerals or manufactures; and 
it has to be coaxed up, if I may so express it, 
by suiting your trains and fares to the circum- 
stances of the case. For instance, in the case of 
a family going down to Brighton, a_ single 
journey, and staying two or three months, it is 
not of so much matter to them whether they pay 
10s. or 12s. 6d.; but the great thing that they 
do want is, that the head of the family, who may 
have to come to London, should be able to get a 
very cheap periodical ticket, at perhaps, a far- 
thing or a halfpenny a mile, and have a great 
number of trains at convenient times; and so we 
are constantly adjusting our fares all over the line, 
charging excessively low fares in some cases, 
and of course compensating ourselves by charging 
our maximum in others. 

3657. Did I correctly understand you to say 
that you added the passenger duty after the 
decision given in the House of Lords, to your 
railway fares ?— We made further additions; we 
had previously added the passenger duty on the 
first and second class, but when we found that 
we were made to pay 10,0007. a year more than 
we had ever expected, or thought we ought to 
pay under the intention of the Act, we cast about 
to see how we could get some of it back again. 

3658. The railway passenger duty is 5 per 
cent., is it not ?—Yes. 

3659. Did you in any case increase your 
fares 100 per cent. ?—I do not know that we 
increased our fares 100 per cent., but what we did 
was this: of course there were a very great num- 
ber of cases in which we could not put the 
addition on, because there was a competition of 
omnibuses, tramways, and other conveyances. 
We had to put it on where we could, and in re- 
vising those fares we made the addition a good 
deal in some of those very small fares for very 
short distances. Supposing that you had two 
country stations only a mile and a quarter, or a 
mile and a half apart, and you were charging 
13d., in a good many cases we made that an 
even 2d.; and in that way, no doubt, the effect 
of the North London decision was to force us to 
increase the fares in particular cases, very much 
more than the 5 per cent. 

3660. Then the effect was that you took the 


advance where you could get it without any ~ 


reference to the 5 per cent.?—We took it 
wherever we thought we could get it without in- 
juring the traffic or doing aninjustice. That sortof 
short traffic in local districts, where you are only 
getting 1d. or 2d. out of a passenger, is a very 
unprofitable traffic; low fares like that only pay 
you where you have millions to carry, but in 
running a train past those country stations, if 
you have two or three passengers getting in and 
going a mile or two, the fare beg 2d. or 3d., 


that 1s not a paying traffic, and, as regards many 


of those stations, I believe we should gain money 
if we could shut them up altogether. 

3661. We have heard a great deal of the de- 
sire of the companies to give cheap fares, and in 
your case at least you have, where you could get 
the opportunity, made a very considerable ad- 
vance on the fares, irrespectively of whether 
they were rich or poor, or third-class passengers, 
or first-class passengers, have you not?—The 
unexpected demand for the taxation, owing to 
the North London decision, took 10,0002. a 
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year out of our pockets; and I do not fora 


moment deny the fact that we cast about to see 
where we could get as much as we could of it 
back out of the public without injuring the 
traffic, or doing anything that would be harsh or 
unjust, 

3662. So that it was really the interest of the 
company, and not benevolence to the public, 
that guided you to the higher rates?—I do not 
profess for a moment that it was benevolence to 
the public; all I say is that I think the true in- 
terest of the company, in the long run, always 
leads them to pursue a liberal policy, with fair 
regard to the interest of the shareholders, and 
that if by heavy taxation you pull them down 
below a fair dividend, then the public suffer. 
There is a practical instance of what taxation 
did ; it made us put on fares that we should never 
have thought of raising if the Court of Ex- 
chequer would have let us alone. 


Mr. Ashley. 


3663. Putting aside the question of how far 
the origin of the tax ought to influence the con- 
sideration of its maintenance, is it not true that 
when railways were first started, and therefore 
first taxed, the notion was that they would be 
roads on which other people would run trains 
besides the people constructing the railway ?—I 
think that that was the theory in the first in- 
stance, Paty? a 

3664, And then afterwards it was found that 
that theory was impracticable, and therefore un- 
doubtedly railway companies have now a mo- 
nopoly of the roads on which they run their trains, 
have they not ?—They have a monopoly of the 
conveyance on their own particular road. 

3665. It is true that ancther company may 
come and run a road alongside theirs, but they 
have a monopoly of the road which they use, have 
they not ?—They have. 

3666. You gave us as an illustration, customs 
duty on foreign sugar and excise on home-grown 
sugar; but surely itis a very poor compliment 
to the railway companies to say that stage coaches 
compete with them now equally as foreign sugar 
would compete with home sugar; do you mean 


to put it to the Committee as a comparison that | 


stage coaches at the present day compete with 
railway companies upon the same footing as 
foreign-grown sugar competes with home-made 
sugar ?—It is a question of degree. 

3667. Is not the fitness of a comparison always 
a question of degree ?—I think that that is so to 
a very great extent. Take our instance at 
Brighton; if we were materially to raise our 
charge to Brighton, what would be the result? 
We now take a great many people down there 
very cheaply in excursion trains; some of those 
would go by steamer (untaxed) to Ramsgate and 
Margate; others would go to Richmond or 
Hampton Court by van; others would take an 
omnibus to Hampstead or Highgate, and so on. 
So that in fact we are in competition as to the 
great bulk of our traffic, with every pleasure con- 
veyance, railway, steamboat, and omnibus from 
London. 

3668. What, roughly, would the working ex- 
penses of the London and Brighton be for the 
year 1875 ?— Forty-seven per cent., and in money 
817,814 1. 

3669. From what you have told us to-day, I 
gather that the remission of this duty would put 


into. | 
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into your pockets merely 15,000 /. a year ?— 


About that amount. 

3670. Would you not give at least a small por- 
tion of it in dividend to the shareholders ?—I 
think that if the duty were remitted in our case 
we should use it principally as a reserve for what 
I may call our 5 per cent. dividend: we are pro- 
posing now to spend a good deal of money in 
carrying out various improvements that we have 
been obliged to postpone owing to our shares 
being at a discount. For instance, there are two 
lines of railway to occupy wide districts of country 
which are at the present time without railway 


| eommunications; one between Eastbourne and 


Tunbridge Wells, and 
Chichester and Midhurst. 


the other between 
We are proposing to 


| carry those through; we do not do so in the 


belief that there will be any immediate profit; I 
do not suppose that they will pay, but they will 
fill up and accommodate a district which ought to 


_ be accommodated ; and I think with 15,0002. a 


year in reserve we should go on with those things 
with more confidence. 
3671. The drift of my question was this: that, 
taking your working expenses at 817,000 /., how, 
out of a paltry addition of 15,0002 to your 
means, are you to attain these extraordinary re- 
sults, of extra punctuality and extra locomotive 
power, and the other development and advan- 
tages which you told the Chairman would be the 
result of the remission of the tax ?—I think that I 
can perhaps satisfy you upon that point. What- 
ever we saved by that you must capitalise at 20 
or 25 years’ purchase. We want to raise capital, 
say to improve our locomotive power; that is 
being done now; but supposing that we wanted 
- 100,000 /. to buy new engines, the question 
whether we could raise that 100,000 /. or not is 
very much one of whether our old stock is at a 
discount or at a premium. 15,000/. a year, 
though it is a small sum, is about one quarter per 
cent, dividend on our ordinary stock, and that at 
25 years’ purchase, makes a good deal of difference 
in this way ; ina great many cases it just turns 
the scale of whether you are able to raise the 
capital and carry out those improvements with- 
out getting into hot water with your share- 
holders. That is what it comes to; you want to 
keep your shareholders in good humour by when 
they have got a good dividend keeping it up ; and 
on the other hand you want to lay a foundation 
for the permanent prosperity of the line by carry- 
ing out necessary improvements. 
3672. Do you happen to know whether there 
is any duty on the railways in America ?—There 
is no general Government duty, but there are 
State duties, I think, each State taxing its own 
railways. The ordinary stock I believe is 
taxed. 
3673. As you very correctly said, railways in 
England occupy a half-way house between the 
American free-trade in railways and the more 
monopolised railways of the continent; so that 
the English railways have a greater monopoly 
than the American railways?—I have never con- 
tended for a moment that a tax upon locomotion 
is a thing so absolutely bad and unjustifiable in 
principle that if you have to raise a very large 
revenue you may not impose it. All I say is, 
that it is a tax that you are very much better 
withont if you can afford to spare it; but if not, 
and if you have to levy it at all, you ought to levy 
it also upon other modes of conveyance. 
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3674. One witness said that it was an unfair tax, 
because it was not a tax upon the general public, 
but a tax upon the travelling public; do you think 
that that is a distinction founded upon common 
sense ; is not the whole public a travelling public ? 
—t1 think the whole public is a travelling 


public. 


My. Leighton. 


3675. Mr. Samuda told us that his railway 
company would be willing to work their lines at 
a loss if the railway passenger duty were taken 


off; would you support that statement with re- - 


gard to your own line ?—Certainly ; I think that 
there are many cases where you would work a small 
branch. The instance which Mr. Samuda gave 


was putting a passenger train on a small branch . 


which would not pay of itself, but which they 
would be willing to work if they were put in a 
better position by the remission of the railway 
passenger duty. 

3676. There are several railways then, in fact, 
which would throw over their shareholders and 
regard the public?—I think that directors are 
always in a sort of intermediate position between 
the shareholders and the public; but I feel very 
strongly that if I do my duty to the public 
and pursue a liberal policy, and so keep off com- 
peting lines, I am doing my duty better to the 
shareholders than if I drew the strings too tight, 
and squeezed as much as I could out of the 
public. I think there is quite a disposition on 
the part of the railway managers to adopt a 
liberal policy. 

3677. You use the term “liberal”; but is it 
not simply a question as to what is wise policy in 


‘the interest of the railway companies in the long 


run?—Yes; no doubt they run together; they 
coincide. 

3678. Is your passenger traffic increasing ?— 
It has been increasing rapidly for the last few 
years. The increase is not so great now, but that 
is owing to a little stagnation at the time. 

3679. It has not decreased in consequence of 
the increase that you have been obliged to make 
in the fares ?>—I do not think that has been per- 
ceptible. 

3680. The tax thrown upon the public, then, 
does not prevent the public from travelling ?— 
Of course the amount is very small, but every 
little tells. To come back to the sugar; it is 


something like a tax that comes to the fraction - 


of a penuy per lb ; if the duty were even as 
low as that it would be difficult to say that in 
any special instance a man would buy sugar 
cheaper, and yet in the long run the price of 
sugar is affected. 

3681. Of course it stands to reason that if you 
tax a thing it affects its development; but in 
practice have you found that the effect of taxa- 
tion has been such as to hinder the development 
of passenger traffic?—I should not like to say 
even that positively. I have always found in my 
experience that any reduction of fares that you 
can make to the public is responded to by an in- 
crease of traffic; and, therefore, although it is 
putting on only 5 per cent., I would not say that 
it has not diminished the traffic somewhat. 

3682. But in point of numbers, in your par- 
ticular case, has the increase of fare diminished 
the increase in the number of travellers ?—I 
could hardly say that positively, because we have 
been in a period of great expansion of trafic, 
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‘and certainly an increase of 5 per cent. in only 
a few cases has not been sufficient to arrest the 
general progression of traffic; take the case of 
Brighton ; 1t is a question between 4s. 6 d. and 
4s. 3d. third class; I cannot say that if we 
could reduce it to 4s. 3d.,as we should do if the 
duty were repealed, we should not have more pas- 
sengers. 

3683. But you cannot say that you have got 
less by increasing the fare ?—I1 think that to a 


certain extent, we have not increased so rapidly 


as we should have done if we had not charged 


-the duty. 


3684. Supposing that there were a 3 per cent. 
duty charged, you say that there would be a 
grievous inequality between the different rail- 
ways; would that inequality be greater than it 
is at present?— Yes, 1 should think that it 
would. 

3685. How would it be greater; because it 
would affect the passenger traffic just in the same 
way as the present system affects the passenger 
traffic, and it only affects the passenger traffic in 
both cases ?—That is, of course, one of the great 
grievances that one complains of in the present 
case; that is to say, that it affects the passenger 
traffic only, and therefore affects different com- 
panies in different ways. 

3686. My question is merely whether the 
change to 3 per cent. would be more unequal 
than the present system ?—I should think that it 
would, on the whole, be more unequal; but I 
am not prepared to say, without looking into the 
figures of a good many of the different com- 
panies. 

3687. You would draw no distinction between 
the public and the travelling public; but surely 
there are a great number of persons who hardly 
travel at all, and it is not fair when you talk 
about the public to say that the public and the 
travelling public are identical terms ?—I think 
that it would be very difficult to find any of the 
public who do not either travel and _ benefit 
directly or benefit indirectly. For instance, a 
landowner may never happen to travel by rail- 
way, and may be laid up with the gout, and yet 
the value of his estate may be doubled by a rail- 
way being made to it or through it. 

3688. But I am talking of the fairness or un- 
fairness of the railway passenger duty; when 
you say that the public would benefit by its 
abolition, you only mean that the travelling 
public would benefit ?—I think that you must go 
a little beyond that, because the benefit of the 
railway, as I have already stated, is not confined 
to the travelling public. ‘Taking those lines to 
which I referred, viz., between Eastbourne and 
Tunbridge Wells, and Chichester and Midhurst, 
by making those lines we shall benefit all the 
landowners and all the farmers; there is a great 
poultry district, and we shall benefit all the old 
women who have eggs to sell, in fact, the whole 
of the population of that district will be. bene- 
fited by the construction of that railway, whether 
they ever travel by it, or not. 

3689. That will not be affected by the rail- 
way passenger duty ?—I endeavoured to point 
out that our possibility of doing that just turns 
upon our maintaining a certain dividend, ‘and 
that the 
15,0007. just keeps us below that point; it has 
kept us back. That district would have had the 
benefit of that railway a year or too sooner, I 


railway passenger duty of some 


Mr, Leighton—continued. 


have no doubt, if there had been no railway pas- | 
senger duty ; and if you doubled the railway pas- — 


senger duty to-morrow, the effect would be that 


those districts would have to wait two or three — 
years longer. 

3690. Then you disagree with those witnesses 
who have said that the railway passenger duty 
has not hindered the development of railways? 
—There cannot be a question that is has hindered 
the development of railways. I think it is utterly 
impossible that you can levy 750,000/., which, 
capatalised, means 15,000,000 /., without hinder- 
ing the development of the railway system. 

3691. Do you agree with some of the witnesses 
who have said that the system of railways has been 
too rapidly developed in England ?—I think in 
some cases it may have been too rapidly developed 
for the interests of the shareholders ; but in the in- 
terests. of the public, I think not only has it not 
been too rapidly developed, but you want a great 
many more railways yet; and not only do you want 
a great many more railways, but, what is more 
material, you want a great many improvements on 
old ones. There are many lines, for instance, on 
which it would be desirable to have four lines of 
railway to separate your mineral and goods traffic 
from your passenger traffic; and in various ways 
there is a large constant outlay of capital re- 
quired both for: new lines, and to improve 
the condition of-existing ones; and I say that- 
that is considerably hindered in its development 
by any tax upon it. —~ 

3692. In your opinion the travelling public 
would pay the duty not altogether, but in main?— 
I say that in the case of the Brighton Railway they 


pay the bulk of the duty directly. I think that 


most of the large companies have the power of 
charging the additional duty. I have read Mr. 
Allport’s evidence, and I see what he says about 
the Midland; that the Midland Company would 
probably have to charge the duty on the fares. 
I am perfectly certain that if they did so all the 
other companies would do: the same; and then 
I think that you would find that the bulk of the. 
duty would be charged directly on the public. 
But I say if it is not charged directly it comes 
indirectly on the public by prohibiting and pre- 
venting the development and improvement of | 
railways. 

3693. Granting that the duty is paid by the 
passenger, you then go on to say that it is unwise 
to tax the travelling public ?—Yes. ; 

3694. A great part of this traffic is pleasure 
traffic, is it not?— A great deal of it is. 

3695. Do you think that it is unfair to tax 
pleasure traffic?—Certainly. You may call it 
‘pleasure traffic”; but supposing that some 
poor hard-working artisan and his family can 
only get out of town for one or two holidays in 
the year, I thinkit is a very hard case to tax him 
because he wants to go the seaside. 

3696. Even though such things of the first 
necessity as beer are taxed ?—Health is a great 
part of a working man’s capital ; getting out of 
these crowded large towns is a very important 
consideration towards health; and the more you 
can give him the means of making excursions 
into the pure air the better for his health, and 
therefore the better for his working capital. 

3697. Lam putting it of course now with regard 
to what seemed to be taxes on prime necessities ; 
you still think that taxes on pleasure are as im- 
portant to get rid of-as taxes upon tea and i 

—Yes; 


- ee. ~ 
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_—Yes: but we have hardly any taxes that I 


should call taxes upon pleasure. 

3698. I thought you allowed that this tax on 
locomotion in excursion trains was a tax upon 
pleasure ?—You may call it pleasure or not; but 
Tsay that it is a tax upon that which is important 
as part of the stock-in-trade of the working man, 
namely, health. A certain amount of recreation 
a working man needs to keep both mind and body 
in good order; and to keep both mind and body 


in good order, it is very important for him that 
he and his family should be able to get out of 


town into the pure air occasionally. 

3699. Then you put it, to some degree, as a 
question of relieving poor men from taxation, or 
giving him exceptional advantages ?—No, I put it 
upon all classes. I say that if the state of the 
revenue would admit of it, I should vote for re- 


 mitting the tax entirely ; but if you cannot remit 


all of it I say take it off of fares of 1d. per mile 
and under, by which the working man will benefit 
greatly, but all the other classes will benefit too. 

3700. Weare told that the ‘advantage is to be 
given to the poor man; we are also told that the 
public will derive benefit, because some of the 
richer people travel at the cheap rates; is it the 


rich or the poor that you wish to benefit by an 
- exceptional remission of taxation ?—I say that it 
— isboth. My argument was that the exemption of 


all fares at and under 1d. per mile would not be 
class legislation, inasmuch as, in the first place, 
rich men as well as poor travel third class; and in 
the next place, the third-class fare regulates the 
second-class fare, and the second class fare regu- 
lates the first-class fare; so that if you keep your 
third-class scale down, all classes would practi- 
cally get the benefit of that reduction. There- 
fore I say that if you can only afford money 
enough to remit that part of\ the tax, that is the 
best way to apply it. . 
3701. It is a coincidence, is it not, that if you 
take off the tax from fares under 1d. per mile, 


- you would relieve the companies from taxation, 


or more than half their gross receipts ?—Yes, 
taking the companies of England generally, you 
would. 

3702. So that in this case the advantage to the 
public and the advantage to the companies go 
hand in hand, do they not, and are coincident?— 
Yes, I think so. 

3703. With regard to the conveniences to the 
public, you say that the companies that are in 
prosperous circumstances give many more con- 
veniences to the public than those who are not so 
prosperous. My own experience is that a com- 
pany like the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company, which is not in the most prosperous 
circumstances, gives just as many advantages to 
the public as the London and North Western 


a Company, which is-in. great prosperity; am I 


wrong ?—-I should rather doubt that being the 
case. Of course a great deal of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover district is one in which they 
are in direct competition with omnibuses, 


steamers, and so on, and in which they are 


obliged to run those very frequent trains at low 
rates to get the traffic at all; it may not apply 
there, but otherwise I should doubt it. If the 
London, Chatham and Dover stock got dilapi- 
dated, and ran down, I very much doubt whether 


the London, Chatham, and Dover Company 


could provide new material as easily as the Lon- 
don and North Western Company could. 
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3704. The honourable gentleman has just 
asked you whether this would not be an excep- 
tional remission of taxation; should you not 
rather say that it would be a remission of ex- 
ceptional taxation ?— Yes, that is a very good way 
of putting it. 

3705. If you start a train which carries a great 
number of passengers who travel for health and 
recreation, do you think that the circumstance of 
two or three or more persons travelling only for 
pleasure by that train, makes the taxation of the 
whole of the passengers a tax upon pleasure ?— 
No, you cannot pick out a particular instance of 
aman paying a tax and say, because he is a rich 
man, he ought to pay twice as much as another. 

3706. If you provide facilities for the public 
generally, you cannot limit those facilities to a 
particular class, can you ?—No. 

3707. You were asked whether the inequality 
of the imposition of a charge of 3 per cent. upon 
all passenger traffic would be greater than the 
present arrangement; would it not at all events 
materially alter the incidence of the tax ?—Yes. 

3708. Considering that it has been very 
broadly stated before this Committee that the 
tax is just, because persons have bought this 
property subject to the tax, if, by changing its 
incidence in this manner, you made property 
bought subject to a certain tax subject to a much 
heavier tax; would that be quite just?—No, I 
think that there is nothing in that argument; 
because in the first place those who bought sub- 
ject to the existing tax bought it at a time when 
there wasa countervailing and corresponding tax 
upon other modes of conveyance; and in the next 
place this North London decision has certainly 
taken them all by surprise. Anybody who 
bought railway shares two years ago is certainly 
put in an unexpectedly worse position by the 
effect of the North London decision. 

3709. At all events, if the argument is valid 
in favour of the maintenance of the tax, it is 
almost conclusive against the 3 per cent., is it 
not ?—-I cannot imagine that to be a serious sug- 
gestion ; if you are to do anything with the tax 
at all, I cannot imagine that you would substi- 
tute for it an arrangement which surely would 
not improve matters, but which would probably 
make bad worse, and disturb all the existing 
arrangements as between companies. 

3710. As to the principle of the exemption of 
fares of 1d. per mile and under, do you not find 
it in the Act of 1844, and did not Parliament 
adopt the principle of exemption there ?—Cer- 
tainly; but for the decision of the House of 
Lords I should not have had the remotest doubt 
but that that was what was intended in 1844. 

3711. Therefore, supposing that this Com- 
mittee should recommend the remission as re- 
gards fares of 1d. per mile and under, they 
would in taking that figure, really be following 
the precedent which was set them by the Par- 
liament of 1844 ?—Yes, they would be carrying 
out, as I understand it, the precise resolution of 
the Committee to which I have alluded. 

3712. You were asked about a new company, 
if the public want for a new company had been 
sufficient to imsure to that company the public 


support, it would have gone on and prospered, 


would it not?—Yes, I think so; certainly a 
railway company has no monoply upon which it 
can rely in opposition to a new line. 
3713. Then, in fact, you can only keep that 
HH4 new 
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new company and others out of the field by re- 
ducing the public want to a minimum ?—Yes, 
the public want for a new line. 

3714. Therefore, it would be hardly fair to 
say that you had a monoply under those cireum- 
stances ?—I think that anybody who has had 
experience before Parliameniary Committees 
(the Chairman, for instance, more than anybody), 
must know that a railway company has no mo- 
nopoly, that if you were to go before a Par- 
liamentary Committee to oppose a new line 
simply upon the plea that you had got a monoply, 
you would have a very poor chance, indeed, of 
success. 

3714*. When it is said that you have a mo- 
noply of your road, that road is your own, is it 
not ?—Yes. 


3715. You had to pay for it pretty stiffly in 
many instances, had you not, speaking generally 
of railway companies ?—Yes. 


3716. You also have to pay the whole expense 
of its maintenance and yery large rating upon it, 
have you not ?—Yes. 


3717. Then it is not so very hard if you are, 
under certain restrictions, a monoply, is it ?—No, 
it arises from the necessity of things; if it had 
been possible for everybody to run his own 
locomotive and pay you by tolls, you might very 
likely have been in a better position than you 
are in now, but it is impossible to do that. 


3718. When Parliament gave you the privilege 
of holding property, it gave you the correlative 
obligation of maintaining it, of using it for a 
certain purpose, of paying all the charges in re- 
lation to rating upon it; and, further, it limited 
you in many other respects, as to the fares of 
passengers, and so on, did it not ?—Yes. 


3719. It is said that the State has conferred 
a great privilege upon you; do you think, as a 


_ matter of fact, that it is fairer to say that rail- 


ways are largely indebted to the State than to 


say that the State is largely indebted to railway _ 
. companies, for having supplied a public want, 


which, but for them must have been a very 
heavy burden upon the resources of the State ?— 
It is evident that the country is indebted for its 
prosperity in a very great measure indeed to 
the construction of railways, to the enterprise of 
people who have put their money into railways, 
and who have done so without any of those ex- 
ceptional advantages and privileges which have 
had to be given in most foreign countries. 


3720. And anything that is exceptional in the 
way of burden or taxation must, as you have 
justly said, tend in a greater or a lesser degree 
to check the development of that industry of 
which we speak as the railway system ?—It does 
not adinit of a doubt, I think, on any principle 
of political economy ; and if you look at it prac- 


tically, a development of the railway system 


must depend upon the prosperity of railways. 
You cannot raise money for anew company from 
without, or for an old company from within, 
unless that company is decently prosperous. 


3721. Have you any doubt in the world that, 
if railways are free from the inconvenience or 


' burthen caused by this or any other similar tax, 


it follows from the very nature of the conditions 
under which they exist that the public must, to 
a very large extent, share in the benefits which 
they receive ?—I am perfectly certain of it, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE © 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


3722. You do not admit, what other witnesses } 
have admitted, that you have no competition — 
against you by omnibuses or tramways; but — 
you are subject to competition in many directions, | 
are you not ?—Certainly ; the bulk of our traffic 
is either directly or indirectly subject to com- — 
petition. 

3723. And therefore you are rather heavily 
handicapped as compared to your neighbours in 
that respect?—I think that most railway com- 
panies are subject to that indirect competition to _ 
a much greater extent than is generally sup- ~ 
posed. Take, forinstance, the railways bringing 
coals up to London from the north; they are 
limited by the freight by the sea carriage, the — 
Midland is limited by the London and North 
Western, and the London and North Western 
is limited by the Midland, and so on. 

3724. At the present time is there not an 
injustice, or, at least, an inequality, existing be- 
tween one company and another, inasmuch as 
one company is able to charge the railway pas- 
senger duty in addition to its ordinary fares; and 
in other cases, the companies have not that power 
of charging ?—That is so. 

3725. If the present system remains, would it 
not be very reasonable that those companies who 
have not the power of charging it should apply to 
Parliament for the power of charging it ?—I do | 
not see how such an application could be resisted. 
You must either take it away from all, or give it © 
to all; and you could not take it away from those 
who have it. 

3726. Therefore, to put it on a fair level, it 
would be quite right that those who have not the 
power should apply for it; and it would be un- 
just on the part of Parliament to refuse that 
power ?—I think it would. 

3727. You have been asked about benevolence ~ 
towards the public; the principle upon which 
you go is not that of benevolent socialism; you — 
do not regulate your wages upon beneyolent 
principles, do you ?—No. 

3728. The man who takes the wages does not 
offer to take less, so as to be benevolent to you, 

I suppose ?—No. 

3729. And, on the other hand, you try to get 
the best man you can, paying him what wages 
you can get him for ?—Certainly. 

3730. It is not a question of philanthropy, or any 
nonsense of that sort, but it is simply a question 
of supply and demand, is it not ?—It is not a 
question of sentimental philanthropy, but of a 
large, far-seeing and liberal policy to develope 
the traffic and to -improve the position of the 
railway. 

3731. You can scarcely call that a monopoly 
from which profits to the shareholders are under 
5 per cent., can you ?—The State got the benefit 
of railway enterprise uncommonly cheap. 

3732. It is a vulgar delusion that railways 
are great monopolies, and that these are only 
great capitalists who are being taxed; when we 
know very well that the ordinary shareholder has 
sometimes a very small amount indeed invested ? - 
—That is so; it is very widely distributed. We 
have, I think, some 30,000 shareholders in the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
alone. 

3733. Is it not the case that a difference of a 
quarter percent. in dividends influences the minds 
of directors very considerably in the question of 
either the postponement of a line or the refusal 

to 
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to entertain fresh schemes*—No doubt; in our 
ease, I can point to specific instances where it 


iB has had that effect. 


3734. And to that extent it does retard the 
commercial advancement of particular districts, 


_ does it not ?—Yes. 


3735. And therefore anything that operates in 
the same direction, like the railway passenger 


duty, cripples the hands of the companies who 


cannot afford to do anything beyond what they 


are obliged 10 incur ?—Yes, it is a plain axiom of 
political economy, that you cannot tax the 
profits of capital without limiting the flow of 


capital. . 

3736. This Brighton scheme was rather what 
Mr. Hudson used to calla bubble scheme, wasit not? 
—It came to nothing. Some very respectable 
parties got it up, but it came to nothing, partly 
because the public would not subscribe to it, 
and partly because the people at Brighton and 


_ along that district were wise enough to see that 


they were better off in the hands of one com- 
pany than they would be in the hands of two. 
3737. The public were not tempted by the 


_ enormous profits that the other companies were 


making ?—No; and if we were paying, 10 years 
hence, 10 or 12 per cent. and not giving the 


public the advantages of our prosperity, I have 


_ considerably. 


‘no doubt that a scheme for a competing line 
would be got up again, and would probably be 


carried against us. | 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks. 


3738. I think when you joined the Brighton 
Company its finances were in a very indifferent 
state, were they not?—Yes, they could not pay 
even the preference interest. They were almost 
bankrupt. 

3739. Still, I suppose, at that time considerable 
demands were made upon you by the public for 
accommodation ?—Yes. 

3740. And, probably owing to the state of 
your finances, you were not able to give them 
those advantages ?—For several years together 
we were obliged to exercise a most rigid 
economy. 

3741. As the state of your finances improved, 
I presume you were able to afford greater ac- 
commodation to the public ?—Immensely. 

3742. In fact, the accommodation given by any 
railway to the public depends to some extent, 


_ does it not, upon the dividend which it is able to 


pay to its shareholders ?—That is so in a very 
great measure. i 

3743. Applying that to this tax upon railways, 
if the railway passenger duty were greatly 
reduced or done away with altogether, does it 


- not occur to you that you might be able to 


afford additional accommodation to the public ?— 
We should do so, no doubt. 

3744. Of late years your working expenses 
have very largely increased, have they not ?— 


They have notincreased quite so largely on our line © 


as on some lines, but some items have increased 
Our lowest was about 47 per 
cent of the receipts, and our highest was just 
over 50 per cent. 

3745. That, of course, is a very small increase 


; compared with what has occurred on other rail- 


ways?—Yes. 

3746. With regard to railways generally, when 
you get a very much decreased net receipt, of 
course it very much enlarges the proportion of 
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es. 

3747. Have you made any calculation what 
per-centage the passenger duty bears to the net 
receipts ?—If you take the railways of the 
country generally, the passenger traffic is nearly 
half the goods traffic; then 5 per cent. upon the 
gross is equal to 10 per cent. on the net pas- 
senger receipts, and that being half, it brings it 
to 5 per cent. upon the whole earnings of rail- 
ways, taking goods and passengers altogether. 

3748. Or if you take passengers alone it 
would make it about 10 per cent., would it not? 
—Yes. 

3749. I need scarcely ask you whether that is 
not a very large amount to be deducted from 
your earnings '—It is. 


Mr. Samuda. 


3750. I gather that the impression which you 
wish to produce upon the Committee is that it is 
your conviction that it would be wise or desirable 
that there should be an absolute remission of this 
tax ?—Yes. 

3751. But you are of course prepared to see 
the difficulties that might arise before such a re- 
sult would be accomplished; what would be the 
mode in which you would be disposed to mitigate 
the tax if you could not obtain its absolute re- 
mission; do I correctly understand you to say 
that the scheme which you would prefer would 
be that of maintaining the duty of 5 per cent. 
duty upon all fares above 1d. per mile and exclud- 
ing the duty on all fares at and below 1d. ?—Yes. 

3752. That, you think, would be a very much 
better result than taking a lower figure, some- 
thing like 3 per cent., which should reach all fares 
without having any exceptions ?—Yes, I think 
sO. 
3753. You have given us your views as to the 
saving that would accrue to your own line from 
taking the course of remitting the whole of the 
duty upon the cheap fares at and under 1d. 
per mile; you have stated that you pay in all 
46,000 /. in the shape of duty, and that 20,000,000 
out of 25,000,000 of your passengers are third- 
class passengers; you have also stated that for 
the payment of this 46,000 7. you recoup your- 
selves by putting about 36,0007. of additional 
charge upon the public beyond the Parliamentary 
fares that you would have to put on them, pro- 
vided the duty did not exist. Therefore the 
public would necessarily have the immediate 
benefit of that 30,0007. being taken off at once 
if the duty were abolished ?— They would, in the 
event of the total repeal of the duty. , 

3754. Then it would not be quite correct, as 
was put to you by the honourable Member for 
Poole, that you would have only 15,000 /. a year 
to deal with, if the entire remission took place, 
because you would have this 30,000 /. additional, 
would you not ?—We now pay 46,000 /. a year. 
If the whole duty were repealed, we should have 
to reduce our fares to the extent of 30,000J. at 
once, and we should be left with the benefit of 
15,000 7. 

3755. Therefore, as was suggested by the 
honourable Member, that 30,000 /. would go to 
the public ?—Yes, at once. 

3756. With regard to your experience as to 
making a very small reduction in fares, is not 
the increased quantity of traffic, consequent 


on such a reduction, something very anne ? 
—Iit 
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—lIt depends very much upon the circumstances 
of the case. Where you havea great metropolis 
like London, where you have millions to travel, 
then a very small reduction may give you a very 
large increase. 

3757. You do not think that the same result 
is always produced, although probably imper- 
ceptibly, from the greater distance you travel 
over, and the smaller amount that it returns ?— 
T do not think that you can say that either high 


fares or low fares are the more profitable; you 


must look at the circumstances of the case. 
Where you have millions to travel low fares are 
the more profitable, I think; but not so perhaps 
in a poor country where there is very little 
traffic, 

3758. Would not the result be that, so far as 
the poor public were concerned, whatever amount 
of remission was made, it must ultimately be the 
profit of the public and not the profit of the rail- 
way company, so soon as the railway company 
have obtained a fair working result upon their 
capital ?—Yes, that is my position. 

3759. You say that the result of your not 
giving them that benefit would be, that you 
would have competition springing up in the 
shape of another railway ?—Yes; the pressure 
of public opinion, and various influences, would 
bring you to reduce your fares. 

3760. I understand you to be entirely opposed 
to any attempt to commute the tax at the present 
amount, and not to allow it to grow, supposing 
that it were deemed advisable to keep the tax on 
at all?—When I say that I am entirely opposed 
to such a commutation, I am, perhaps, speaking 
more of it as a Member of Parliament than as a 
railway man. 

3761. You consider that it would be extremely 
bad policy, supposing you admitted the justice of 
a tax, that you should not allow that tax to de- 
velope itself ?—Certainly. 

3762. And you think that that is a very strong 
reason why you should not restrict the develop- 
ment of the tax so long as you have it?—Yes; it 
is the cardinal principle of every tax that if it is 
worth retaining it ought to grow with the growth 
of the country. 

3763. You also wished to convey to us that 
this tax upon locomotion, as you have called it, 
was more injurious than other taxes, might be, 
inasmuch as it would be in the direction of taxing 
the profits upon capital; that all the advantages 
that would be derived from the locomotion that 
took place upon railways, so long as they were 
applied for the purposes of carrying out matters 
of industry, would be affected more or less by this 
tax?—Yes. I think that it is evident that the 
means of locomotion by railways are the main- 
springs of the prosperity of the country ; and if 
by taxation you limit the flow of capital in that 
direction, and limit the means of locomotion, it is 
a bad tax. 

3764. Inasmuch as you limit the development 
instead of taxing direct ?>—Yes; it is a tax which 
nothing can justify but that the Exchequer wants 
the money, and that anything which could be 
substituted for it would be worse than the thing 
itself, 

3765. At the present moment the railways are 
under an obligation to furnish the minimum 
amount of third-class passengers accommodation ; 
do you think that it would be advisable to leave 
the railways practically free in this matter, if you 
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that minimum, that it would be quite illusory to 
retain it. 
3766. You have in one sense; but does not the ~ 


obligation to which you are subject seek to pro- — 


vide a means of communication between every 
one town and every other town; and might not 
your inducement be to carry passengers over 
longer distances without stopping at many of 
those intermediate stations, and so to incon- 
venience the public who have been previously 
served by the Parliamentary obligation to stop at 
all stations ?—I should not have the least objec- 
tion to the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade 
coming in to see that we afforded at least a 
minimum of accommodation equally good with 
the minimum now provided, 

3767. You would not mind whether it was 
done by the Board of Trade or by Act of Par- 
liament ?—It might be very much better even 
for those roadside stations that that obligation 
should not be literally complied with; for in- 
stance, if they had a conveyance once a day, it 
might be better that that conveyance should 
stop at every third or every fifth station, and 
that there should be another conveyance stopping 
at every third or every fourth station. 

3768. So long as they have something; but if 
you left the railways perfectly free it might not 


be their interest to give the public that some- 


thing ?—I should not see the least objection to 
security being’ required that they should give 
this passenger accommodation at least once a day 
at every station under some regulation of the 
Board of Trade, on which the same authority 
might approve of. 

3769. If any such arrangement as we have 
been speaking of was made of making your tax 
payable upon your first and second class fares, 
and excluding it altogether from all those at and 
under 1d. per mile, would it not be very much 
simpler and much less liable to lead to mistake 
in making your accounts; would you not be able 
more easily to furnish your accounts to the Board 
of Trade; and would you not he altogether freed 
from the necessity of having a large staff em- 
ployed in making calculations as to which trains 
should be exempt, and which should not be’ 
exempt ?— Yes, it is very complicated at present, 
and nothing could be more simple if all fares at 
or under 1d. per mile were exempt; there would 


be an end of it. 


Sir Harcourt Johnstone. 


3770. Owing to the difference in the value of 
money from what it was 30 years ago, it would 
surely not be wise to tie down in any Act of 
Parliament the hands of the railway companies, 
and going on the old scale of 1d.a mile might 
not perhaps be so wise as it was in those days ?— 
I do not think that you would hold that because. 


' prices had generally risen we should raise the 1 d. 


amile. I think that it would not be in the inte- 
rests of the public, and I certainly should not 
advocate that. 
3771. Interfering with the question of money 
is one thing, and interfering with the safety of 
the public is another ; is it wise, in your opinion, 
to lay down those money regulations in the con- 
duct of business, where railway companies are 
perfectly capable of doing without any dry nursing 
from the Board of Trade ?—Getting the exemp- 
tion 


did away with the taxation upon third-class fares? ~ 
—I think that we have got so very far beyond © 


i 
¥ 


\ 
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Sir Harcourt Johnstone—continued. 

tion altered if not going above 1d.a mile. That 
is the supposition, unless ‘you can repeal ‘the 

whole of the duty. inoe 
3772. Would it not be wiser to leave all these 
financial matters to be settled between the com- 
_ panies and the public themselves, so long as the 
public is looked after by the Board of Trade ?—-I 
would hardly go the length of repealing the tariff 
of the railway companies altogether, but you must 
guard against the exceptional case of some rail- 
way companies putting up its fares to a monstrous 


rate. The tariff having been in use so many 


_ years, 1 do not think that you can look for an 


alteration of it. 


Mr. Ashley. 


3773. In Question 2925, I put to Mr. Farrer 

a suggestion whereby to avoid the inequality of 
working of the 3 per cent., as between different 
railway companies; and I asked him whether 
he would approve of a plan by which the maximum 


amount of payment for each railway should be 


limited to what such railway paid in 1875, and 


that after three or four years’ payment with such 
limitation, it should go on regularly at 3 per 


 cent.; have you any opinion to express upon 


¥ 


_ that suggestion ?—I do not think that that would 
_meet what is the great difficulty of the present 


situation owing to the North London decision. 
We are in what I may call an intolerable posi- 


Chairman. 


i 3775. You are Chairman of the Executive 


1 
4 
™ 


_ 20 years between two responsible departments of 


Committee of the Railway Passengers’ Associa- 


- tion, I believe ?—I am. 


°3776. You have informed me that you can 
submit to the Committee some valuable sugges- 
tions with regard to the question which they have 
to consider; will you proceed to state what those 
suggestions are?—Those suggestions are con- 
tained in a Memorandum which I have prepared 
on behalf of the Railway Passengers’ Association, 
and with your permission | will lay them before 
the Committee. 
“1. Considering that it has been proved in 
evidence before this Committee that there has 
_ been a concurrent course of action for upwards of 


Government and all the railway companies of the 
country, whereby certain fiscal provisions in the 
Acts of 1842 and 1844 have been construed 
according to the txue spirit and intent of the 
Select Committee by whom such provisions were 


~ recommended for Parliamentary sanction in 1844; 


2. Considering, also, the fact that all the 


evidence yet received by this Committee has, 


__ with one exception only, been tendered by the 


i. 


official representatives of the Government depart- 
ments and principal railway companies; It is now 
claimed on behalf of ‘ The Railway Passengers’ 
_ Association,’ and in the interest of railway pas- 
sengers generally, that their tender of evidence 
in support of the following allegations (A.) to 
(B.), be received by the Committee before closing 
their inquiry and report. 
«(A.) That railway passengers travelling in 


 third-class carriages should be placed upon the. 


same footing as first and second class passengers 
with respect to the advantages offered by any 
0.91. em ; 
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Mr. Ashley—continued. 


tion, now that railway companies are obliged to 
put the public to great inconvenience to get a 
remission of duty. 

3774. You say, very truly, that 3 per cent. all 
round would act in this way: that some railway 
companies would pay a great deal less and some 
railway companies would pay a great deal more 
than they do now. To meet that I suggested to 
Mr. Farrer, and asked him, as representing the 
Board of Trade, whether he would see any objec- 
tion toa plan whereby, for the next three or four 
years, no railway company should pay more 
than it has paid hitherto, and that after that 
it should go on with the 3 per cent.; and he re- 
plied, ‘‘ That had suggested itself to us as a pos- 
sible means of meeting the difficulty, and letting 
them down easy under the new system; and if 
they will accept it I think that it would not be 
a bad ‘arrangement;” what do you say about 
that ?—I do not like the suggestion. In the first 
place, as a railway man, I do not like the idea of 
committing one’s self to any arrangement which 
implied the permanence of the tax as that would 
do. J would rather take my chance of the force 
of circumstances bringing about a repeal. Look- 
ing at it from a public point of view, it intro- 
duces, though in a smaller degree, that objection- 
able principle of limiting the produce of the tax, 
which I think ought not to be limited.. 


Mr. Epwarp W. Coss, called in; and Examined. 


Chairman—continued. 


abatement in the fares for return journeys or 
otherwise. 

«“(B.) That the ‘minimum obligation’ upon 
railway companies heretofore existing under the 
Act of 1844, to run not less than one train each 
way daily between all stations upon each com- 
pany’s system, at fares not exceeding one penny 
per mile, should be repealed, and such amend- 
ments authorised and substituted as may secure 
the running of not less than two trains each way 
daily, at fares not exceeding one halfpenny per 
mile, at such times and on such terms and condi- 
tions as each company may determine to be most 
conducive to the public convenience, the same 
being subject to the revision and award of the 
Railway Commissioners in all cases of appeal 
under the Railway Regulations Act of 187 . 

“(C.) That railway companies should be re- 
lieved from the necessity which the fiscal provi- 
sions in the Act of 1842 have created for in- 
creasing their passenger fares to pay the duty. 

*(D.) That if the theorem of Mr. Gladstone in 
1866, for securing benefits to the public, is to be 
applied in the form of low fares, the duty pay- 
able under the Act of 1842 should be revised 
and readjusted upon a graduated scale, with the 
view of ultimately attaining the following specific 
objects :— 


“1, A general revision of maximum fares by 
each company. 

“2, A total remission of the duty payable to 
Government. 

“3. A general reduction in the fares propor-: 
tioned to the duty remitted; that is to say, 


“< (E.) When the passenger fares of any com- 
pany are reduced below the maximum Sapuei 
I12 y 


Mr. Laing, 
M.P. 
26 May 
1876, 


Mr. Cobb. 
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Chairman—continued. 


by their Acts to the extent of the per-centages 
in Table A. annexed, the duty payable to 
Government shall be limited and reduced to a 
proportionate rate for levy upon the receipts for 
such fares to the extent of the per-centages in 
Table B. annexed: 


TABLE A, TABLE B. 
: The proportionate 
aa Reduction The proportionate 
in Passenger Fares | 3% Rate for Levy Rate for Levy 
froin upon Receipts upon Receipts from 
the Maximum from Passenger Fares 
be equal to Passenger Fares being equal to 


shall be equal to 
tO LE On 


10 per cent. 20 per cent. 4 per cent. 
20 79 40 ” 3 ”? 
30 22 60 ” 2 ”? 
40 ” 80 39 1 ” 
SOP LCOS as ON ae; 


““(F.) That the proposals in evidence to the 
effect that the duty payable under the Act of 
1842 shall not hereafter apply to railway fares 
which may not exceed 1d. per mile, whether for 
single or return journeys, nor to any other fares 
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Chairman—continued. 


which do not exceed 1s. per passenger, should be 
supplemented by or rejected in favour of the 


graduated scale of duty submitted in the fore-— 


going Tables as being framed according to the 
approximation of fares to the Parliamentary 
maximum. 


i} 
| 


‘ 
w 
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“(G.) That in the event of any substitute for 


the surrendered passenger duty being proposed 
in the form of income tax, or trade license, or 
otherwise, such proposed substitute should not be 
authorised for collection as an exceptional tax 


upon the revenue or profits of railway companies, — 


unless it be made common to other public cor- 
porations of the like character trading with asso- 
ciated capital (See Tuble C. in Appendiz). 


“‘(H.) That the fiscal arrangements heretofore 
existing between railway companies and the res- 
ponsible departments of Government, pursuant 
to their agreed construction of certain provisions 


in the Act of 1844, during a period exceeding 20 


years, and now declared to have been illegal, 
should forthwith be recognised and declared by 
the Committee to have been expedient for the 
public advantage, and therefore binding upon all 
parties until confirmed and made legal by Act 
of Parliament.” 
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PAPER handed in by Sir W. Stephenson. 


‘ = 


ARREARS OF Raitway Dory. 


RETURN of the Estimated Amounts of Rainway Dury that would have been payable by Rarnway 
_ Compantss from Ist October 1866 to lst July 1874, had Duty been charged on their Passenger Receipts 
in accordance with the Decree of the Court of Exchequer, dated 6th July 1874, based upon the Supplementary 
| Accounts furnished by the Companies for the Months of July, August, September, and October 1874 (so far 
as they have been rendered). 


Estimated Amounts of Railway Duty not Charged. 


Name of Railway Company. 1866, from 1874. 
Ist October | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. | 1873. | January to | Torazs. 
December. June. | 
3 £ £ - ee £.| Ss £ £ Lee ea, 
| Brecon and Merthyr - - 3 12 9 7 8 8 9 13 7 76 
| Bristol and Exeter - — - @ 235 829 866 948] 1,010| 1,077] 1,189} 1,329 638 8,121 
MiOnledonian. - .~ - - - 437 1,924 1,977] 1,988| 2,097] 2,293] 2,596 | 2816 1,274 17,397 
| Cambrian - - - - 64 299 366 330 293, 418 469 508 231 2,978 
_ Carmarthen and Cardigan - - 1 6 9 10 9 10 11 7 3 66 
Cheshire Lines - - - - - - ~ 260 323 354 402 455, 540 320 2,654 
| (City of Glasgow - Sycaer  < c = = = - - - 5 13 1l 4 33 
| Cornwall - - - - 12 59 60 62 63 64 67 78 36 501 
Furness - - - - - - 73 352 364 366 417 493 673 836 406 3,980 
_ Glasgow and Barhead mh bie - - - = - 1 3 3 4 5 3 19 
Glasgow and Paisley - + - 12 70 82 90 84 86 94 95 42 655 
Glasgow and South Western’ - - 92 402 395 321 424 456 649 747 344 3,830 
PiGreat Kasten.) osiy -  - .. 528 2,291 | 2,298} 2,989] 2,493] 2,633 | 3,032] 3,267 1,497 20,258 
Great Northern - - 984 4,415 4,641 5,486 5,330 5,845 8,408 9,857 4,587 49,553 
Great North of Scotland - - = 188 803 1,047 1,053 1,099 1,129 1,185 1,209 545 8,258 
Great Western - - = - - 2,347 10,638 | 10,787 | 11,438 | 11,987 | 13,191 | 17,357 } 19,172 8,326 105,243 
Highland - - - - - - 55 234 193 177 173 184 204 213 85 1,518 
Isle of Wight - - - - - 1 8 11 10 9 1] 12 13 6 81 
Lancashire and Yorkshire’ - - - 1,104 5,532 5,782 5,766 5,863 6,357 8,914 | 10,187 5,007 54,462 
' London, Brighton, and South Coast - 203, 847 854 860 901 978 1,105 1,364 637 7,749 
' London, Chatham, and Dover - = 1,001 4,572 4,327 4,375 4,867 4,940 5,500 6,003 2,717 38,302 
London and North Western = - 3,621 15,585 | 16,447 | 17,708 | 18,858 | 20,447 | 30,586 | 36,155 17,124 176,531 
London and South Western - - 453 2,091 2,023 2,251 2,404 2,563 3,483 3,760 1,773 20,801 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 301 1,402 1,431 1,554 1,370 1,529 2,120 2,430 1,152 18,289 
Manchester, South Junction, and Al- 81 356 374 393 395 401 429 510 252 3,191 
trincham, 
Maryport and Carlisle - - 8 1 7 a 9 9 me a) 24 31 15 115 
*Metropolitan - -  - 32 Yas 1,050 4,466 5,575 8,867 | 9,899 | 10,744 8,604 - - - 49,205 
' Metropolitan District - - -| -  - 2 bs ee -\ ao 4,031 | 3,039 1,581 10,328 
Midland - - - = = 1,262 5,441 5,872 6,335 7,118 7,852 | 10,745 | 12,615 6,085 63,325 
Mid-Wales - = co = c 4 15 17 22 19 ig) 21 24 ll 152 
Neath and Brecon - - - - - - 12 17 18 19 19 22 26 16 149 
_ North British - - - = - 158 951 1,079 1,089 1,097 1,039 1,426 1,575 748 9,162 
_ North Eastern -  - - - - 886 3,665 3,828 4,371 5,030 5,374 7,953 | 10,019 4,796 45,922 
*North London - - - - - - 5,610 5,610 5,610 5,610 5,610 5,610 | 5,610 2,786 42,056 
North Staffordshire - ail hays) ls 174 703 671 638 664 733 1,048 1,256 632 6,519 
Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Guide 25 128 124 133 140 160 188 206 105 1,209 
* Bridge Junction. | 
Portpatrick - = > = shh 159 616 620 629 660 678 740 895 381 5,378 
Potteries, Shrewsbury, and North | 1 oe 1 8 9 9 9 10 5 52 
Wales. Sa eee) fl 
_ Preston and Wyre - - - = 8 58 81 82 88 103 146 172 69 807 
_ Sheffield and Midland we Pi - - - - - 70 78 86 96 48 378 
_» Somerset and Dorset - - = = 4 10 9 10 9 9 18 22 11 102 
- South Devon - = = = - 48 195 187 202 214 217 234 264 122 1,683 
- *South Eastern - - = - = 582 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 582 - - - 8,664 
South Yorkshire - = - * 5 20 21 25 26 30 39 48 23 237 
_ Stafford and Uttoxeter - = - - -) - 48 28 21 22 27 31 16 193 
Watlington and Princes Risborough - - - - - - - - - 5 3 8 
- West Riding and Grimsby - - - 37 177 196 205 217 238 359 433 202 2,064 
_ Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay - 2 6 4 7 10 ll 14 16 8 78 
Torats - - - £. 16,202 76,307 | 80,072 | 87,589 | 92,870 | 101,655 | 130,490 | 137,468 64,679 87,332 
} 


. * Supplementary Accounts were not furnished by these companies. 


Inland Revenue, ; Fredk. Gripper, 
4 May 1876. [_ : Accountant and Comptroller General. 
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Appendix, No. 2. 


Appendix, No. 2 


RETURN showing for each of the undermentioned RarLway Compantzs for the Year 
1875 :—(A.) Five per Cent. on the Gross Passenger Receipt; (B.) the Sum which 
they are Recouped under the Exemption Clauses of the Cheap Trains Act; and (C.) 
the Per-centage which such exempted Sum bears to Five per Cent.on the Gross Passenger 


Receipt. 


= NAME OF RAILWAY COMPANY. 


1'| Anglesey, Central - th ha A 
2 | Aboyne and Braemar - - - 2 
3 | Aylesbury and Buckingham - - 
4 | Bishop’s Castle - - - z Z 
5 | Brecon and Merthyr - 5 “ 5 
6 | Bristol and Exeter - = = ie 
7 | Bristol Port and Pier “4 2 2 
8 | Caledonian spa ies = Fs * 
9 | Cambrian -.. - = 5 Ls i 
10 | Carmarthen and Cardigan - 2 iS 
11 | Cheshire Lines - .; - 5 é Ps 


12 | City of Glasgow Union - is 
13 Cockermouth, Keswick, and Penrith - 


14 | Colne Valley - - - es e 
15 | Cornwall - - - - = 5 
16 | Cowbridge - - - 2 5 -{ 
17 | Cowes and Newport - - z 2 
18 | Denbigh, Ruthin, and Corwen - s 
19 | Dinas Mawddwy - Sais : 


20 | East and West Junction - - i 


21 | Furness - ae A e e 


22 | Glasgow, Barrhead, and Kilmarnock 


Junction. 
23 | Glasgow and Paisley - - - - 
24 | Glasgow and South Western - - 
25 | Great Eastem - ~ - - - - 


26 | Great Northern - = - 2 2 
27 | Great North of Scotland = - . “ 


28 | Great Western - iON as 2 é 
29 | Highland - - - - - % 
30 | Hoylake - - - bg ite 
81 | Isle of Wight - - - s - 
32 | Isle of Wight and Newport Junction -| 


38 | Lancashire and Yorkshire - - - 
84 | Leven and East of Fife = 5 - 
35 | London, Brighton, and South Coast - 
86 | London, Chatham, and Dover’ - - 


(A.) 
Five per Cent. 
on 
Gross Passenger 
Receipt. 


(11 months.) 


228 


5,493 


1,278 


PAPER handed in by Sir W. Stephenson. 
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(B.) 
- §um which 
they are Recouped 


under the 


Exemption Clauses 


of the 


Cheap Trains Act. 


(C.) 


Per-centage 
which Sum in 
Column B. bears to 
Sum in 


Column A. 
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NAME OF RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Receipt. 

j £. 
37 | London and North Western - - 156,687 
38 | London and South Western - - 69,205 
39 | London, Tilbury, and Southend - - 3,158 
40 | Macclesfield Committee - - - 393 
41 | Manchester and Milford = - - - 443 
42 | Manchester, Sheffield, und Lincolnshire 19,028 
43 |-Manchester (South Yorkshire) - - 4,134 
44 | Manchester, South Junction, and Al- 3,815 

trincham. 
45 | Maryport and Carlisle - - - 1,212 
46 | Metropolitan -  - - + - 21,596 
47 | Metropolitan District - - - 12,260 
48 | Midland - - - - - - 80,261 
49 | Mid-Wales - - - ° - 627 
50 | Monmouth - - - - - - 1,540 
51 | Morayshire - - - ae 222 
52 | Neath and Brecon - - - - 369 
53 | Northampton and Banbury Junction - 166 

_ 54 | North British = - - - - - 36,835 

55 | North Eastern - - - - - 78,352 
56 | North London - - - - - 12,271 
57 | North Staffordshire - - - - 7,977 
58 | Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Guide 1137 

Bridge Junction. 
59 | Pembroke and Tenby - - - - 565 
60 | Portpatrick - See oun - 820 
61 | Potteries, Shrewsbury, and North Wales 114 
62 | Preston and Longridge - - - 219 
63 | Preston and Wyre - - - - 4,033 
Gf) Rhymney) = ep fae 533 
65 | Sheffield and Midland- - - = = 2,116 
CO EITMOWY Bae! Vals (wey (pe oe 215 
67 | Somerset and Dorset - -  - - 1,629 
68 | South Devon -— - Se eae 8,937 
69 | South Eastern - - - - - 62,738 
70 | Stafford and Uttoxeter - - 134 
ip Tal-y-llyn - = = = oe 19 
72 | Thetford and Watton - - -— - 47 
73 | Trent, Ancholme, and Grimsby - - 252 
74 | Wallington and Princes Risborough  - 45 
75 | West Cornwall - - - - - 1,004 
76 | West Riding and Grimsby - = - - 1,524 
77 | West Somerset Mineral - - 16 

- é 109 
78 5 = = = = 

| Wigtownshire { (9 months) 
A 40 Ry 
79 S hs e 
Whitland and Taff Vale { (6 months) i 
80 | Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay - 172 
Totais - - - £. 1,079,382 
Per-centage whichftotal sum recouped (Column B.) bears to 
total 5 per cent. on gross passenger receipt ( 

0.91. A 


(A.) fe 
’ Sum which 
5 per Cent. they are Recouped 
under the 


on Gross Passenger 


Cheap Trains Aet. 


Exemption Clauses 


of the 


1380 


a ee 


348,184 


Column A.) }s1'8 


Per-centage 
which Sum ino 
Column B. bears to 
Sum in 
Column A. 


88°0 


34°3 


71°4 


83'°7 


46°8 


756 


3,494°1 


Average per- 
centage per 
Railway. 


9494-1, 
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‘Appendix, No 2. 


In addition to the Railway Companies included in the foregoing Return, the under- 
mentioned Railway Companies did not claim Exemption from Duty in respect of any 
portion of their Passenger Receipts in the Year 1875. 


(A.) (B.) (c,) 
Sum which 
Pere they are recouped Per-centage 
NAME OF RAILWAY COMPANY. on under the yas 2: oe Nes 
Gross Passenger Bar a ws ae) oie i vig 
e€ 
Receipt. Cheap Trains Act, Column A. 
£. £. ; 
1 | Bodmin and Wadebridge’ - - - a = a 
2| Butterley - - - - - 2 _- abe | 
3 | Corres and Machynlleth = - - - 14 _ itt | 
4 | Cwm-ayon and Port Talbot - 2 : 4 oo hae | 
5 | Festiniog - : - : ~ 2 272 -- nite | | 
6 | Festiniog and Blaenau - - - 60 | ooo < 
7 | Garstang and Knot Ends - - - 26 — parc 
8 | Hartleyburn and Brampton - - - 24 ea al 
9 | Londonderry, Seaham, and Sunderland - 811 a atl 
“ : 42 \ Now included with London and 
10 | Newport Pagnell { (e nlouehas’ Hf" Nore Wealenn: 
11 | Oystermouth ~ - - s a 68 -- —- 
12 | Ryde Pier - - - “ - G 290 -- use 
26 
13 | Severn and Wye Valley’ - - -{ (4 months.) } = we 
14 | Southend Pier - = - - = 7 — ae 
15 | Southport Pier - - - - - 135 ie , — 
16 | Taffe Vale - - - - - - 3,007 Se ia 
17 Van - - = - ~ - - 4 —— as 
18 | Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont - 360 -- phe 
19 | Wootton Tramway - - - - 7 — a 
Torars $= + £. 4,666 A) caged, 
Inland Revenue sean Fred. Gripper, 
16 May 1876, Accountant and Controller General. 


RETURN for the last Three Months of 1875, and the first Three Months of 1876, of the Amount levied for 
PassENGER Duty from the Three under-mentioned RaILways. 


Nts hal van ay 187 6. 
RaItway. REEL | oy 5. RL ST LGD RG ¢ 2a ToraL. 


ToraL. 
October. | November. | December. January. February. March. 


Seed ON See ghaSi0 (Gll eae 38. ne Le ghd. £. se Sd ites Pdi Cities! dy | 3G Ceres 
Metropolitan -  - |1,002 15 6 |1,117 11 41,081 3 10] 3,201 10 8]1,188 2 5| 965 210] 994 2 5|3,092 7 8 


Manchester, Sheffeld,| 392 17 2] 2821410] 33917 - | 1,015 9 -} 55911 9] 80711 6] 306 19 113)1,174 3 22 1 
and Lincolnshire. 


/ 


South Hastern - - |4,554 17 11 |3,098 17 10 |3,275. 2 6 |10,928.18 3 ]3,001 11 10/2586 3 7 2,897 18 3 |8,485 18 8 
See nr ee a ee 
Inland Revenue, / Fred. Gripper, 
16 May 1876. | Accountant and Controller General. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 
PAPER handed in by Mr. Farrer. 


TABLE (A).—RAILWAYS, ENGLAND AND WALES. 


4 


| STATEMENT showing the Total Number of Passencurs conveyed, specifying separately the Number of 
First, Second, and Third Class and Parliamentary ; the Tora Recerprs from Passengers, specifying 
separately Amount received from each Class and Parliamentary ; and the GOVERNMENT Dury Paid in each 
of the Years 1844 and 1850-1874, both inclusive. 


PASSENGERS CONVEYED. RECEIPTS FROM PASSENGERS. 
7 ; ; GovERNMENT 
YEAR. Third Class Third Class Sencou Ticket Dury. 
TOTAL. First Class. | Second Class. and Tora. First Class. | Second Class. and 
; ; Holders. 
Parliamentary, Parljamentary 
No. No. No. No. £. ce ie Ge ee 
1844 -| 22,006,992 | - - - - | %5,755,436 } 3,193,904 | - ~ | - - *393,234 a 
1850 -| 58,514,434 | 7,127,822 | 22,869,718 | 28,516,899 | 5,888,600 | 1,869,721 | 2,440,638 | 1,578,241 {Not separately 
| shown, 
| 
| 1851 -| 70,466,292 | 8,652,530 | 26,496,522 | 95,317,240] 6,949,119 | 2,215,527 | 2,719,737] 1,977,708 $36,147 
| 1852 -| 73,222,994 | 9,035,591 | 27,555,411 | 36,613,992 | 6,670,884 | 2,073,292 | 2,583,495 | 1,916,553 97,044 
He | r 
| 1853 - | 84,198,843 | 10,746,646 | 31,829,145 | 41,628,052 | 7,309,356 | 2,307,242 | 2,718,057 | 2,170,712 113,345 Hl vot shown in 
| 1854 -| 92,327,871 12,249,067 | 33,284,924 | 46,793,880} 7,879,561 | 2,415,743 2,903,192} 2,425,721 134,905 mae A 
1855 - | 99,157,252 | 13,151,558 | 34,897,571 | 51,608,123 | 8,127,454 | 2,462,713 2,911,817 2,607,711 145,213 hee until 
1856 - | 108,348,035 | 14,418,760 |\ 35,490,843 | 58,438,432 | 8,634,763 | 2,601,351 | 3,025,075 | 2,834,239 174,098 


1857 - | 115,836,409 | 15,671,096 | 36,603,058 | 63,562,255 | 8,997,893 | 2,753,123 | 3,147,896 | 2,921,157 176,217 
1858 - | 115,930,740 | 15,162,796 | 36,199,873 | 64,568,571 | 8,783,566 | 2,582,161 | 3,104,724] 2,905,438 191,243 
1859 - | 124,845,880 | 15,737,252 | 38,751,789 | 70,356,839 | 9,412,992 | 2,696,532 | 3,343,213 3,161,413 211,764 


1860 - | 136,958,904 | 16,859,022 | 43,202,202 | 76,897,680} 9,791,002 | 2,705,501 |. 3,514,799 | 3,337,397 233,305 335,789 
1861 - | 145,797,372 | 18,058,410 | 45,857,582 | 82,381,380] 9,946,478 | 2,676,354 | 3,489,971 | 3,535,127 245,026 335,544 


1862 - | 152,402,287 | 19,366,737 | 46,491,872 | 86,543,678 ! 10,503,205 | 2,877,621 |, 8,606,855} 3,756,506 262,223 347,740 
1863 - | 173,605,485 | 21,992,216 | 51,794,959 | 99,818,310 | 10,878,635 | 2,868,221 | 3,773,684] 3,948,774 287,956 365,703 
1864 - | 197,164,661 | 23,467,020 | 59,681,016 | 114,016,625 | 11,808,277 | 3,070,305 | 4,087,593 | 4,307,956 342,423 | 398,955 
1865 - | 216,693,538 | 25,053,443 | 64,520,007 | 127,120,088 | 12,460,812 | 3,228,351 | 4,254,804 | 4,581,630 396,027 418,2 
1866 - | 238,187,282 | 26,675,460 |° 74,345,693 | 137,116,129 | 13,125,797 | 3,348,994 | 4,430,411 | 4,913,485 432,907 480,47 
> 1867 = | 250,598,982 | 27,093,001 | 71,720,368 | 151,785,613 | 13,534,281 | 3,991,567 | 4,454,099 | 5,202,028 486,587 441,755 
1868 - | 269,257,318 | 27,372,061 | 70,304,008 | 171,581,244 | 13,917,840 | 3,366,830] 4,472,304 | 5,533,778 544,928 448,031 
| 


1869 - | 274,755,914 | 426,541,992 | 467,852,991 |+180,360,931 | 14,188,374 | 43,331,105 | $4,415,531 | +5,869,904| $571,834 458,985 
1870 - | 295,173,870 | 27,682,159 | 68,358,676 | 199,133,035 | 14,470,964 | 3,329,681 | 4,364,533 | 6,177,230 599,520 454,200 
, 1871 - | 328,552,946 | 30,092,588 | 73,011,105 | 225,449,303 | 15,472,273 | 3,504,124 | 4,596,317 | 6,692,971 678,861 479,163 


1872 - | 372,450,223 | 32,015,513 | 64,963,939 | 275,470,771 | 16,783,113 | 3,654,754 | 3,669,736 | 8,681,494 777,129 461,327 
1873 - | 401,465,086 | 32,474,219 | 62,866,761 | 306,124,106 | 17,921,435 | 3,687,638 | 3,438,182] 9,940,661 855,024 462,317 


1874 = | 423,088,941 | 33,099,105 | 64,329,821 | 325,655,015 | 18,771,982 | 3,785,137/| 3,529,619 | 10,523,286 933,890 548;817 


ee 


* Part estimates, a few Companies not haviog distinguished their first, second, and third class passengers, and the receipts from each class. 
T For half year only. 


+ The numbers and amounts for the several classes have been estimated for this year, some of the Companies having returned the totals only. 


q 

; Note.—The figures for the years 1869 and 1870 differ in some particulars from those given in the Report from the Joint Select Committee of the 
; House of Lords and the House of Commons in 1872 (Appendix, p. 820) ; errors having been discovered in the returns made by a few Companies, 
; and corrected, when preparing a digest for the Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
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Appendix, No. 4. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Farrer, 16 May 1876. 


Amount of Duty paid by certain Ratnway Companies in Great Britain in the Year 1875, and Amount of 
Dury that would be paid by those Compantzs if the Duty were levied as specified in the Table. 


NAME 
OF 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Duty 


actually paid | at 5 per Cent. 


ae 3. 4, 


Duty in 1875 | Duty in 1875 | Duty in 1875 


if charged if charged if charged 
at 3 per Cent. | at 1 per Cent. 
on on on Gross 


Glasgow and Kilmarnock Joint - 
Glasgow and Paisley Joint - = - 
Glasgow and South Western - 


5. 


Duty in 1875 if 
charged at — 
2 per Cent. on 
Net Receipts from 
all Sources, 7.e., 


- Included in Caledonian and Glasgow and South Western. 
- Included in Caledonian and Glasgow and South Western. 


7,778 


in 1875. |GrossPassenger)Gross Passenger] Receipts from | on Receipts after 
Receipts. Receipts. all Sources}. |deducting Working 
Expensest. 
£. £. 23h £. £. 

*Anglesey Central Oo gn eee 50 225 135 83 37 
Aboyne and Braemar - - - | - - Included in Great North of Scotland. 

*Aylesbury and Buckingham - - 43 68 4] 25 | Deficiency 
Bishop’s Castle - PP ae bide 44 63 38 82 | Deficiency 
Bodmin and Wadebridge - - 7 7 4 25 13 
Brecon and Mery? aan ut unc- 

. tion - > = 106 728 437 589 219 
Bristol and acter - = 11,624 14,060 8,436 5,326 5,212 

*Bristol Port Railway and Pier - 160 208 125 50 8 
Caledonian - - ~ oly 19,296 40,326 24,196 29,099 32,295 
Cambrian - ° - : - 1,444 4,007 2,404 1,927 1,594 
Carmarthen and Cardigan - - 828 420 252 208 76 

‘Cheshire Lines Committee - - 3,140 5,187 8,112 8,067 403 
City of Glasgow Union mah Ss 28 459 275 191 825 
Cockermouth, Keswick, and Pen- 

rith - - = ~ 567 650 390 444 829 
Colne Valley and ‘Halstead - - 104 150 90 90 17 
Cornwall - - - - - 1,666 3,158 1,895 1,270 977 

eCorris- j- = = SN 4 5 3 16 16 

*Cowbridge - - - - - 73 79 47 36 3 
Cowes and Newport - - 206 287 142 56 24 
Denbigh, Ruthin, and Corwen - 308 3438 206 188 98 
Dinas Mawddwy -  - -— - 37 39 24 18 | Deficiency 
Dingwall and Skye - - - | - - Included in Highland. 

Duke of Sutherland’s - -  -«f- - - Included i in Highland. 

*East and West Junction - = - 70 190 114 95 | Deficiency 
Festiniog - - “7 rs = 271 273 Zs; 247 191 

*Festiniog and Blaenau - - - 57 57 14 7 
Forth and Clyde 4 sr - -|- = Included in North British, . 
Furness - > = 2,614 3,956 2,874 4,412 4,909 
Garstang and Knot End - - 23 26 16 11 2 


6,304 | 14,317 | 8,590 | 9,062 : 


6. 


Duty in 1875 if 
charged at 
5 per Cent. on 
Receipts from 
First and Second 
Class Passengers 
and Season 
Ticket Holders. 


ae 


Amount 
Returned to 
Board of Trade 
as having 
been paid for 
Duty in 1873. 


60 


44 
25 


5,045 


37, 


207, 


5,899 
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Amount of Duty paid by certain Railway Companies in G'reat Britain in the Year 1875, &c.—continued. 
1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7. 
A 5 Duty in 1875 if | Duty in 1875 i 
NAME En Duty in 1875 | Duty in 1875 | Duty in 1875 charged at charged at Amount 
be uty if charged if charged if charged 2 per Cent. on 5 per Cent. on Returned to 
acthel nad at 5 per Cent. | at 3 per Cent. | at 1 a Cent. |Net Receipts from) Receiptsfroni {Board of Trade 
: on on on Gross all Sources, 2, e., | First and Second as having 
) RAILWAY COMPANY. eee GrossPassenger GrossPassenger| Receipts from | on Receipts after | Class Passengers | been paid for 
in 1875. Receipts. Receipts. all Sources.t |deducting Working] and Season Duty in 1873. 
Expenses, Ticket Holders. 
fe £. £, £: ie £. 
Great Eastern - + €: s 48,367 58,735 35,241 25,568 23,758 23,427 32,878 
Great Northern - = - 36,901 54,493 32,696 29,254 27,340 24,460 25,082 
Great North of Scotland - - 4,252 5,871 3,523 2,721 2,964 1,661 2,496 
Great Western - - - 91,965 110,341 66,204 56,684 54,699 49,157 52,504 
Hayling - - = - | - - Included in London, Brighton, and South Coast. 
Hereford, Hay, and Byecon - - | - - Included in Midland. 
*Highland - - - 4,106 7,018 4,211 3,180 9,988 2,929 3,762 
Hoylake and Bivkenhiesd - - 260 299 179 63 34 224 206 
~*Isle of Wight - 1,079 1,111 666 266 258 1,008 974 
Isle of magne (Newport J Bictign 252 281 168 59 48 251 —§ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - - 87,797 65,441 89,264 35,212 30,060 20,315 20,620 
*Leven and East of Fife - - - 333 394 236 217 160 145 331 
~ Llanelly Railway and Dock - - | - - Included in Great Western. 
Llynvi and Ogmore’ - - - Included in Great Western. 
London, Pron, and South 
Coast _ - 46,884 60,097 36,058 16,994 18,381 33,818 38,905 
London, Chatham, and lover - 26,994 $1,587 18,940 8,774 8,554 15,401 15,270 
Londonderry (Seaham to Sunder- ; 
land) - - - - 310 311 187 310 306 62 319 
London and North Wein -  -| 148,788 | 156,574 93,944 90,951 82,440 68,783 76,521 
London and South Western - - 45,081 68,067 40,840 278 22,009 40,110 37,594 
| London, Tilbury, and Southend - 2,504 3,146 1,888 904 180 1,915 2,777 
Macclesfield Committee - - 46 256 153 140 Deficiency 30 30 
*Manchester and Milford - - 246 424 254 157 17 45 181 
Manchester, Sheffield, a Lincoln- 
shire - - 6,236 18,498 11,099 15,554 16,701 4,677 7,573 
* Manchester South J mcHon and 
Altrincham = - - 1,973 3,689 2,213 1,038 1,129 1,863 1,915 
Maryport and Corlisle - ee tes 348 1,212 727 1,308 1,612 295 298 
* Metropolitan - - - - 11,990- 21,681 12,979 4,528 - 5,843 9,519 11,442 
Metropolitan District - - - | || 12,554 18,018 7,811 2,604 2,867 53656 7,567 
Midland - - c > - 41,219 80,876 48,525 60,706 56,759 22,429 26,516 
Mid-Wales - - 123 620 372 303 182 110 126 
4° Monmouthshire Railway z and Canal - - Included in Great Western. 
Morayshire - - - - Included in Great North of Scotiand. 
*Neath and Brecon hee - 92 | 859 215 202 | Deficiency 56 42 
Newport Pagnell - - - - | - - Amalgamated with London and North Western. 
_ *Northampton and Banbury Junc- 
tion - pie = - = - 42 164 98 99 29 40 53 
 *North British = - - - - 19,319 35,517 21,310 20,264 17,338 13,751 17,248 
North Eastern - - -  ~-|_ 389,710 78,363 47,018 64,544 60,345 | 23,458 24,699 
North London’ - - - - 10,375 12,171 7,302 3,714 4,138 — 6,134 6,335 
North Staffordshire - - - 8,574 7,710 4,626 5,277 5,686 1,798 1,997 
Oldham, Te ae and 
Guide Bridge Junction - 410 633 380 284 | Deficiency 188 106 
*Pembroke and Tenby - - - 416 574 344 246 196 195 221 
Portpatrick - - - - Included in North British. 
Potteries, Seay, nad North 
Wales - 4 28 116 70 106 | Deficiency 17 18 
Preston and nee ge = = Pe ae : i ; 
Crticand Wyre eee Included in London and North Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Rhymney - - - = = 149 545 327 952 989 109 141 
Ryde Pier - ae = - 276 265 159 89 137 265 167 
KK3 


—— ee 
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Amount of Duty paid by certain Railway Companies in Great Britain in the Year 1875, &c.—continued. 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. te " 
NAME : Duty in 1875 if.| Duty in 1875 if 
Duty Duty in 1875 | Duty in 1875 | Duty in 1875 charged at charged at Amount 
if charged if charged if charged 2per Cent. on | 5 per Cent. on Returned to 
on actually paid |at 5 per Cent. | at 3 per Cent. | at 1 per Cent, | Net Receiptsfrom| Receipts from |Board of Trade © 
RAILWAY COMPANY, on on on Gross all Sources, i.e., | First and Second| as having 
: in 1875.  |GrossPassenger|GrossPassenger| Receipts from | on Receipts after | Class Passengers | been paid for 
Receipts. Receipts, all Sources. |deductingWorking) and Season Duty in 1873. 


Expensesf. Ticket Holders. 


‘ te £. £ £. £. £. £. 
Sheffield and Midland Committee - 477 1,610 966 646 605 361 323 
PSimmowy = ee 77 336 202 377 307 45 31 
*Somerset and Dorset - -  - 687 1,172 703 645 203 698 703 
*South Devon - - - - 4,785 8,811 5,286 3,011 2,868 4,263 4,805 
South Eastern - - -  - 48,565 62,642 37,585 17,927 20,594 34,324 46,940 
*Stafford and Uttoxeter- - - 39 152 91 42 | Deficiency - 47 8 
Stamford and Essendine - - | - - Included in Great Northern. 
Sutherland - - - -  -|- = Included in Highland. 
Sutherland and Caithness - -|- ~- Included in Highland. 
Swansea Vale - - - - | - -- Included in Midland. 
Mtn leap Rie ie hina ie 2,911 2,982 | 1,789 4,084 3,901 517 3,135 
Talyllyn_- - = = oS Q 19 11 es. 10 1 13 
Thetford and Watton - - - 36 48 29 27 14 14 82 
Trent, Ancholme, and Grimsby - 56 166 100 391 “ 2333 34 52 
Van «= < - - - - 4 4 2 20 22 a _ 
*Watlington and Princes Risborough 48 36 22 19 | Deficiency 1l 31 
West Cornwall - - - oh Nana 478 1,004 | 603 482 293 465 497 
West Riding and Grimsby - - 1,108 1,518 911 | 836 552 581 589 
West Somerset Mineral - - 12 17 10 74 | Deficiency 12 12 
Wigtownshire - - - - 74 122 73 38 21 20 —§ 
Whitehaven, Cleator, and Egremont 330 371 223 899 980 74 289 
* Whitland and Taff Vale - - | - - A mineral line only in 1874 25 11 — _ 
Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s 
Quay = > : = = 42 Wo 105 202 125 20 30 


*510,424 *452,314 506,455 
> ’ 


Tota for all Railways ee *§19,279 »*1,040,481 543,774 


Great Britain in 1874 - 


Note.—Branch and worked Lines are included in the Returns of the Working Company. 


* The Returns for 1875 have not yet been received from these companies, and the figures for 1874 have accordingly been given. The aggregates are 
also given for the year 1874. 


J Computed on the Gross Receipts, less Miscellaneous. 

¢ Computed on the Net Receipts from all Sources. 

§ Line not open for traffic in 1873. 

|| Including 1,945 2. Supplementary Duty, levied on the Traffic Receipts of 1874, but not paid until 1875. J 


Statistical and Commercial Aes 
Board of Trade, 26 April 1876. 


oe 
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Appendix, No. 5. 


PAPER handed in by Mr. Mansel, 16 May 1876. Appendix, No. 6. 


NORTH LONDON RAILWAY. 


-GovERNMENT Duty paid for Twelve Months prior to Decision of Court of Exchequer, 
and Twelve Months after the new Mode of Assessment. 


20 agin wai 
Duty paid consequent on Decision of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, July 1874 to June 1875, inclusive ~ = | -AN@6Y «60:5 
Duty paid prior to Decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
July 1873 to June 1874, inclusive - - -— - Gist 9G 
Increase - - £. 5,087 16 11 
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Third-class pas- 
sengers and cheap 
trains. 


7 & 8 Vict, c, 85, 
ss. 6 to 10. 


Sect. 9. 


Sect. 10. 


21 & 22 Vict. e. 75. 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 33, 
us, 14. 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


PAPER put in by Mr. Farrer. 


EXTRACT from Joint Report on RartwaAy AMALGAMATION, 1872, with Rerurns 
made up to 1874, 


TurrD-ciass Pass—ENGERS AND PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS. 


THERE is one particular case, viz., the carriage of the poorer class of passengers, in which 
Parliament, anxious that the growing monopoly of the railway companies should not 
injuriously affect the poor and weakest class in the community, has endeavoured to impose 
stringent regulations. As noticed above, the Committee of 1840 recommended that an 
inducement should be given to the companies to carry such passengers, by graduating the 
passenger tax in their favour. This recommendation was followed up by a more specific 
recommendation in the Report of 1844. 


In 1844, by the Regulation of Railways Act of that year all passenger railways (defined 
in Section 25 as railways deriving one-third or more of their gross revenue from passengers) 
were required to run one train every day from end to end of their line, carrying third-class 
passengers at a rate not exceeding 1d. a mile, stopping at all stations, starting at hours 
approved by the Board of Trade, travelling at least 12 miles an hour, ‘and with carriages 
protected from weather. , 


The fare of 1d. a mile was made absolute, but power was given to the Board of Trade 
io substitute, for the remaining conditions, other conditions more beneficial to passengers. 


By the 9th section it was provided that “no tax should be levied upon the receipts of 
any railway company from the conveyance of passengers at fares not exceeding 1 d. for 
each mile by any such cheap train as aforesaid.” 


Companies running Sunday trains were bound to attach third-class carriages by the one 
train which stops at the grearest number of stations. 


In 1858 provision was made for fractions of a mile. 


In process of time excursion trains became profitable, and the companies claimed exemp- 
tion from passenger tax in respect of them. To stop this abuse, an Act was passed in 
1863 providing that the exemption from duty should not extend to any train not running 
six days a week, or not being a market train, approved as such by the Board of Trade, or a 
third-class Sunday train approved by the Board of Trade. : 


It is probable that under these enactments the poor have in many cases obtained, and 
possible that they do still in some cases obtain, accommodation, which would otherwise have 
been denied to them. But it is certain that in many cases the enactments have proved 
needless; that they are becoming more so day by day ; that they confer on much profitable 
business an unreasonable exemption from taxation, supposing the tax in question to be 
maintained ; that they are causing serious difficulties between the Government and the com- 
panies ; and that they are likely to operate to the prejudice of the classes whom they were 
intended to serve, The conditions of passenger trafic have wholly changed since 1844, and 
are such as the able men who recommended the compulsory law of that date could never 
have foreseen. The carriage of third-class passengers is becoming, with many companies, 
one of the most important branches of their business. The excursion trains, as we have 
seen, have already caused a limitation of the original exemption. But the ordinary traffic 
has also been developed to an extent which was quite unexpected. 


The total amount received by railway companies in England and Wales in 1844 for 
passengers was 3,439,294 /., and the total number of passengers was 27,763,602. 


Of the above amount only 483,069 1., or about one-eighth, was received from third-class 
passengers; and of the above number of passengers only 8,583,085, or about one-third, 
were third-class passengers. ’ } 


By-the returns for 1870 it appears that the total amount received by railway companies 
in England and Wales for passengers was 14,470,964 J., and the total number of passengers 
295,173,870. Of this last amount 6,177,230/., or not much less than one-half, was 
received from third-class passengers, and of this last number 199,133,035, or two-thirds 

were 
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were third-class passengers.* And it will probably be found that the traffic in third-class 
passengers is developing in an ever increasing ratio. Since the present Committee has 
commenced its iabours, it has been announced that the following great companies, viz., the 
Midland, the London and North Western, the Great Western, the North Eastern, and the 
Great Northern, intend to run third-class carriages with al] or almost all their trains. 

Under these cireumstances it does not seem that this traffic requires, as a general rule, 
either the compulsory legislation of 1844 or the stimulus of exemption from taxation. 

On the other hand, the mischief arising from this exemption have become important. 
The Tuland Revenue Departinent depends entirely on the accounts given by the companies, 
and it is difficult to check them. The differences in principle betweeu the companies and 
the department are serious. ‘The companies claim exemption on all the trains they may 
run in the day which comply with the Parliamentary condition of conveying passengers at 
fares not exceeding 1d. a mile, provided they are approved by the Board of Trade. The 
Inland Revenue Department denies their 1ight to exemption, unless the other conditions of 


Appendix, No. 6. 


the Act of Parliament as to taking up and setting down passengers, and so forth, are com~ _ 


plied with, notwithstanding the approval of the Board of ‘Trade. The companies claim 
exemption on double journey tickets, where the ageregate fare is less than 1d. a mile. 
The departnent denies their right to exemption, unless the single journey is also charged 
for at 1 d. a mile or less. The companies claim exemption where less than 1d.a mile is 
charged for the whole distance, although the train may not stop at every station. The depart- 
ment deny the claim unless the train stops at every station throughout the whole journey. These 
questions are now being brought before the courts of law. The issue cannot be satisfactory. 
If the companies succeed, it is obvious that they will obtain an exceptional exemption from 
taxation on a profitable and increasing branch of their traffic. if they fail, the result will be to 
give them an inducement to confine themselves to the facilities provided for by the strict letter 
of the Act, and to withdraw the extra facilities which they now give. For instance, the 
North Eastern Railway Company bring third-class passengers from the North to York by 
a Parliamentary train stopping at all the stations, and therefore properly a cheap train, and 
entitled to exemption. When they arrive at York, these passengers are sent on to London 
by an ordinary throug! train which starts at once, and only stops at the principal stations 

between York and London. If the contention of the Inland Revenue Department is right, 

the receipts from these passengers are not exempt from passenger duty, but would be 

exempt if the passengers were kept waiting some hours at York for the Parliamentary 

train from York to London, and were then sent on by that train, stopping at all the stations 
between York and London. 

The Board of Trade have laid before the Committee Tables showing the progress of 
first, second, and third class passenger traffic since 1850 on all the railways in England and 
Wales, and on the London and North Western and Iancashire and Yorkshire. These 
figures show conclusively how rapidly third-class traffic is increasing; and how little it 
needs either special Parliamentary obligations or special privileges in order to develope it. 

This point has been discussed at some length, partly because one of the few proposals 
of the Royal Commission for compulsory legislation recommends a considerable extension 
of the present obligation to run trains or carriages for third-class passengers, but more 
especially because it shows how little it has been possible to foresee the development of 
business and traffic, and how inadequate have been the attempts to regulate monopoly by 
stereotyping fixed maxima of rates and fares. 

If it were necessary to dwell further upon this latter point, the Committee would advert 
to the evidence now before them, from which it appears that the maximum rates and fares 
seldom continue long to be the actual charges, and that as traffic increases, it becomes the 
interest of the companies to make them lower in amount, and, so far as regards rates, so 
various, that the manager of the London and North Western Company says that it would 
be all but impossible to give an account of them. 


* By the returns for 1874 it appears that the total amount received by railway companies in England 
and Wales for passengers was 18,771,932/., and the total number of passengers 423,083,941. Of this last 
amount 10,528,2867., or more than one-half, was received from third-class passengers, and of this last 
number 325,655,015, or three-fourths, were third-class passengers. 
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Appendix, No. 7. PAPERS handed in by Mr. Farrer, 19 May 1876. 


— a 


Form of Approval of Cheap Trains before the question of Stopping was raised. 
Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Sir, Whitehall, 186 . 

I am directed bv the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, to convey to you 
their Lordships’ approval of the hours of arrival and departure of the cheap trains upon the 
North London Railway as shown in the time tables transmitted by you, in triplicate, one 
copy of which is returned herewith. : 


pees - Lam, &e. 
The Secretary of the North London (signed) | ; 


Railway Company. 


BEE Key RE 
Form of Approval of Cheap Trains from 1870 to time of Exchequer Decision. 


Board of Trade, (Railway Department), 
Sir, London, 8.W., 187. 
I am directed by the Board of Trade to convey’ to you their approval of the hours of 
arrival and departure of the trains upon tle 
Railway, marked in red ink in the company’s time tables for ; 
forwarded in triplicate to this office, one copy of which is returned hetewith. 
pent amrtt I am to add that the Board of Trade understand that proceedings are being taken by the 
Board of Inland Revenue in several cases to obtain a judicial decision upon questions that 
have arisen with regard to exemption from passenger duty upon fares derived from certain 
trains, which in the opinion of that Board are not cheap trains in respect whereof the exemp- 
tion from duty can be allowed, and that the approval of the Board of Trade is granted in 
this case without.prejudice to any questions which the Board of Inland Revenue may raise 
in the matter. . . 
I am, &e. 
The Secretary of the (signed) W. R. Malcolm. 
Railway Company. . 


ee ae 
Form of Approval of Cheap Trains since Exchequer Decision, 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 
Sir, London, S.W., ST 
I am directed by the Board of Trade to convey to you their approval of the hours of 
arrival and departure of the trains upon the 
Railway, marked in red ink in the company’s time tab'es for forwarded 
in triplicate to this office, one copy of which is returned herewith. 


Le Judgment and Decree of the Court of Exchequer, on the 6th July 1874, in the case of the 
Attorney General v. the North London Railway Company. A copy of the Decree is 


annexed. 

ee The Board of Trade are informed that it is intended to appeal against this Decree, but 
in the meantime the approval of the Board of Trade will be confined to trains which 
conform to the requireinents of the law as defined by the Decree of the Court of Exchequer, 
so long as that Decree stands unaltered by a superior tribunal. 

I am accordingly to state that the approval of the Board of Trade is granted in this case 
to those trains only which stop-at-every-intermediate.ordinary passenger station, and which 
convey some class of passengers to and from every station at fares not exceeding the Par- 
liamentary rate, and which comply in other respects with the requirements of the Cheap 
Trains Act. 

Tam, &e. 
To the Secretary of the (signed) Henry G. Calcraft. 
Railway Company. 


With respect thereto Iam to call the attention of the directors of your company to the © 


NEES TDS 


tess 
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DeEcREE. 


Dec are that every train running from one end to the other of the line between Broad- 
street station and Poplar station, or between Broad-street station and Chalk Farm, Rich- 
mond, or Kew Bridge, or between other terminal stations in the Defendants’ system of 
railway, and conveying passengers to and from such terminal and every intermediate 
ordinary passenger station, at fares not exceeding the Parliamentary rate, and complying 
with the several other conditions mentioned in the sixth section of the Cheap Trains Act, so 
far as they have not been properly dispensed with by the Board of Trade, ought to be con- 
sidered a cheap train within the meaning of the Cheap Trains Act, notwithstanding there 
may be no third-class carriages in such train, 

Declare that the fares of passengers by such cheap trains are entitled to exemption from 
duty if they do not exceed the Parliamentary rate, whether the tickets issued to them are 
second or third class. 

Declare that such exemption is not lost by such passengers being required, for the con- 
venience of traffic, to move, at any particular station, from one such cheap train to another, 
provided there is no unreasonable detention at such station, so as to reduce the speed at 
which such passengers travel below the minimum speed required by the Act. 

Declare that no train ought to be considered a cheap train within the meaning of the 
Act, whether approved by the Board of Trade as a cheap train or not, which does not stop 
at every intermediate ordinary passenger station, and which dves not convey some class of 
passengers to and from every station at fares not exceeding the Parliamentary rate; and 
that no exemption ought to be allowed in respect of the fares of the passengers by any such 
train, notwithstanding such fares may not exceed the Parliamentary rate. 

Declare that the fares received for return tickets are not exempt from duty, unless the 
fares that would be charged to the same class of passengers for the single journey over the 
same distance would not exceed the Parliamentary rate. 

Declare that the fares received for workmen’s tickets under the existing arrangements 
are not exempt from duty, and then direct, in case the parties differ, which, perhaps, they 
may not do, an inquiry, as prayed in the third paragraph uf the prayer, regard being had 
to the above declaration. 
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Appendix, No. 8. PAPERS handed in by Mr. Rickman, 23 May 1876. 


An APPROXIMATE Estimate of the Amount of Rartway Duty Payable in the Years 
1880, 1885, and 1890 respectively, if the Law, as recently decided in the Lords, were 
strictly applied, assuming the Progressive Increase for the next 15 Years to be Five 


per Cent. 
Estimate of Railway Duty Payable. 
DEscRIPTION, 
1880, 1885. 1890. 
£ £5 £. 

A. | 14. Railways paying duty on their entire pas- 

senger receipts - - - - - 4,592 4,821 . 5,062 
B. | 45. Railways claiming exemption on a por- 

tion of their passenger receipts, but 

whose trains are running in accordance 

with the judgment of the Lords - - 87,842 39,784 41,720 


C. | 48. Railways claiming exemption on a por- 
tion of their passenger receipts, but 
whose trains are not running in accord- ‘! Me 
ance with the judgment of the Lords - |” 1,088,997 1,148,466 1,200,618 e 


TOWAL | ta) =e. 1,131,431 1,188,001 1,247,400 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, Charles Rickman, 
19 May 1876. Accountant. 


An APPROXIMATE EsTIMATE of the Amount derivable from the RatLway PassENGER 
Duty during the next 5, 10, or 15 Years, if the Law, as recently decided in the Lords, Z 
were strictly applied. 4 


Estimated Amount of Railway Duty Derivable. 


DescRIPTION, 
In the 5 Years | In the 10 Years | In the 15 Years 
from 1876 to 1880.|from 1876 to 1885./from 1886 to 1890. 


£. £. £. 
A. | 14, Railways paying duty on or entire pas- j 
senger oe - - - - 22,969 45,938 68,907 7 
é 
B. | 45. Railways dane exemption cn a por- 
tion of their passenger receipts, but ‘ 
whose trains are running in accordance 
with the judgment of the Lords - -| 189,209 378,418 567,627 
A 
C. | 48. Railways claiming exemption on a por- 
q 
tion of their passenger receipts, but 
whose trains are not running in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the Lords. 5,444,986 | 10,889,972 | 16,384,958 j 
Toran - - - &. 5,657,164 11,314,828 16,971,492 ! 
| 
| | 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset mae: Charles Rickman, 
19 May 1876. Accountant. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the TaxEs on Locomotion from the Year 1832 to 1875 
inclusive. 


Locomotion other than Railways. 


Post Horses and 


RAILWAYS, GREAT BRITAIN, 
Carriages, 


Stage Carriages, | Hackney Carriages, 


“ ' Great Britain. London. GrontcBein. 
£. £. f £. 
fa) 
1832 634 414,075 32,416 a 
a ’ ? ? 
< 1833 a 6,131 458,028 45,208 ha 
ae 1834 || Po 6,852 500,718 47,985 ee 
= 1835 35 8,693 509,846 47,250 = 
<a ee 
1836 E> al 10,296 524,451 48,644 fe. 
1837 oe 16,892 501,582 47,285 266,528 
1838 & bp 39,570 474,378 48,061 242,685 
1839 ||“ § 72,716 443,167 48,471 228,038 
1840 s 112,427 342,593 * 49,799 214,250 
1841 ti 159,787 318,891 52,811 198,035 
1842 a= 168,957 287,672 57,830 177,142 
1843 a 158,866 243,338 60,134 166,599 
fos : q 2 ’ > 
1844 Ro} 177,603 242,728 62,461 170,038 
. 1845 a 190,195 253,668 68,358 178,609 
1846 g 212,367 240,640 72,224 173,988 
1847 8 199,637 246,286 76,851 162,690 
1848 ad 228,304 205,176 73,018 ‘150,000 
1849 § @ 237,740 208,834 70,580 149,533 
. 1850 go 250,996 211,247 82,707 147,686 
bs Zz 1851 a 291,885 228,592 95,444 150,590 
2 1852 =o 281,018 227,461 85,682 154,079 
3 9 212,659 74,735 194,391 
a 1853 3c 296,413 ; 9735 ; 
= 1354 || Sig - + Year ended 31st March. UP ease 
a 1855 Ror 314,825 184,259 62,351 148,053 
es 1856 eg 324,978 141,783 73,388 131,834 
= 1857 Seeks 336,605 125,031 80,028 130,746 
J 1858 8a 348,869 129,176 85,842 133,346 
f 1859 2 340,314 136,439 87,889 133,575 
1860 Pa 359,022 . 188,978 92,437 138,104 
: 1861 Bg 868,948 138,821 93,862 138,791 
1862 aS 368,484 187,148 97,995 137,421 
1863 ely 387,125 144,829 104,838 188,172 
1864 a= 404,254 188,461 105,186 148,393 
1865 28s 444,787 138,984 110,244 149,242 
1866 mo 449,319 141,595 114,638 155,600 
1867 ce 474,480 76,262 112,964 140,404 
1868 om 485,136 47,909 108,927 135,369 
is69 || £2 500,383 49,030 106,159 138,958 
1870 3 505,907 33,927 74,612 Bes 
187i 45. 501,188 Duty repealed. ae = 
1872 5 585,282 — — — 
1878 © 501,179 — — oo 
5 ‘ ia] 
\ 1874 ey 513,547 = =< ae 
-- 1875 a 627,146 _ oleae a 
Torars - - - £. 12,218,653 9,188,607 2,858,809 5,212,384 
GerneERaL Locomotion’ - - - - £.17,259,800. 
RAILWAYS - < = - - - £. 12,218,653. 
& Inland Revenue Office, Charles Rickman, 
19 May 1876. Accountant. 
ee ee 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. Grierson, 23 May 1876. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


‘TATEMENT showing the Amount Paid for Government Duty and Rates and Taxes; the Gross Amount paid 
- padendl on the Ordinary Stock, and the Rate per Cent. and.in the £. they amounted to on the said 
_ Dividend: 


Amount Paid | Amount Paid! Amount in | Amount | Amount Paid| Amountin | Amount ear Paid Amountin | Amount 
iam: den a for the £. on the| Per Cent. on for the £. on the | Pe Cent. on! Government | the -€. on the | Pex Cent. om 
q aa Nilay Government pager the Rates. and Disideaa the Duty, vidend the 
| Stock. Duty. "| Dividend. Taxes. 3 j Dividend. eee ge Pees Dividend. 
—_——— } 
| £. Se £ oe. £3 
856 =| 226,498 2 63,363 5 170 27°97 
857 - 123,559 35,260 5 4 65,797 10 78 53°24 
yi858 - | 82,373 8 8 69,257 | 16 97 | 84:08 
"859 - | 226,525 3 2 67,881 5 11°9 29°96 
860 - | 267,711 2 2 66,685 4 11°7 24°91 
861 - | 216,228 3 3 72,641 6 86 33°59 
862 - 144,172 6 5 90,883 12 73 63°04 
863 - | 588,074 2 1 102,084 3 9°5 18°97 
864 -| 410,488 2 2 106,146 5 21 | 25:86 
1865 -| 301,617 3 3 115,182 | 7 76 | 38-19 
(866 =| 259,854 4 5 125,859 o- 852 48°43 
867 - | 276,537 4 5 133,549 ee 7/8) 48°29 
i868 - |. 222,974 5 6 134,200 | 12 0-4 | 60-19 
1s69 - | 819,776 3 4 133,910 8 4°5 41°87 
1870 - 389,367 2 3 133,903 6 10°5 34°39 
1871 - | 569,629 2 2 184,475 4 87 23°61 
1872 - | 692,208 1 2 131,173 3 95 18°95 
1873 --| 728,254 1 2 135,083 3 85 18°55 
1874 - | 577,642 2 3 167,635 5 96 | 29°02 
1875 - | 583,988 3 3 187,338 6 5°0 32°08 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


STATEMENT showing the Gross Receipts; Amount paid for Government Duty and Rates and Taxes; and Rate 
per Cag of Gross Receipts, &c., for the Years ending January 1867 to 1876. 


et 


. ' Amount Paid Per Cent. Per Cent. | Amount Paid Per Cent. 
Amount Paid for 
‘ ‘ for of of Government of 
Year ending Gross Receipts. for Dut 
Government Gross Gross , Gross 
Rates and Taxes. 5 and Rates and : 
Duty. Receipts. Receipt. Taxes. Receipts. 
OO OOOO > 
£. £i £. Eo = ee, £. 
January 1867 - - -| 3,746,537 58,701 1°57 67,158 1:79 125,859 3°36 
| . 1,680,800 3:49 400 7-49 
eh ERG bs r 3,911,519 57,751 1-47 75,798 1°94 133,549 3°41 
1,710,039 ' 3:38 4:43 7:81 
wy «1869 = =. ef 8,975,458 58,189 - 1°46 76,011 1°91 134,200 3°37 
| 1,726,172 3°37 4°40 rir 
Mi ae ee ee 414,681 58,339 1-42 75,571 TS") 139,910 3°25 
; 1,768,991 3°30 ye Le ep me 
eee | = a = PT ay2t0, 502 57,852 | 1:36 76,051 1:79 133,903 3°15 
1,779,385 ' 3:28 4°27 752 
- 1872). - eh te 4,536,257 58,930 1°30 75,545 1°66 134,475 2°96 
‘ . 1,879,763 3:13 4:02 7°15 
A Ree 1 oe | 4,917,266 51,245 1:04 79,928 1-63 131,173 2°67 
1,969,810 2°60 4°06 6°66 
WBA le = +L. 6,868,906 52,145 ‘97 82,938 1°54 135,083 2°51 
2,069,798 252 401 6:53 
ee $85 =f ee + I 8,886,957 71,461 1°33 96,174 1:78 167,635 311 
2,155,653 332. 446 778 
pe begee 8.2 = fe, 8,688,087, 91,797 1-64 95,541 1°71 187,338 3°35 
2,191,584 4°19 436 8°55 


The interlined ztalie figures are the passenger receipts and the calculations upon them. 
For 1875, the return shows that the passenger receipts were taxed to the extent of 4°19 per cent. all round for Government 
duty. besides, say. 2 per cent. for local taxes. 
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CORNWALL RAILWAY. 

STATEMENT showing the Amount Paid for Government Duty and Rates and Taxes; the Gross Receipts; Pe 

Centage of Gross Receipts; and Amount of Deficiency paid by the Association Companies to make up the Divide 
of Guaranteed Stock, 1866 to 1875. 

Amount df ) 


i ig| Amount Paid T 
ca. Paid |Amount Paid ra al Be he Rates and Taxes Tey at tates Deficiency Paid b 
Year ending or for Government | Gross Receipts: Duty per Cent. per Cent. aad Taxes Coa 
Government | Rates and Duty of of per Cent. of P aA 
and Rates and Gross Receipts, | UP the Dividend | 
Duty. Taxes. Taxes. Gross Receipts. | Gross Receipts. ae of the f 
Guaranteed Stoel 
A Ka 
Re any ee £. | ee fod 
81 December 1866 1,853 831 2,684 91,884 2°02 “90 2°92 6,059 
é 54,7177 3°38 152 4°90 
33 1867 1,367 993 2,360 92,834 1°47 1°07 2°54 13,147 
51,480 2°65 1°92 bbs = 
‘a 1868 1,481 829 2,310 97,479 1°52 oo hia 2°37 13,4138 |” 
53,825 B75 1°54 4°29 “- 
g 1869 1,414 709 2,123 96,829 1°46 73 2°19 14,096 if 
53,417 264 1°32 3°07 7 
ss 1870 1,429 669 2,098 98,244 1°46 68 214 14,519 q 
54,117 2°64 4°23 S57 a 
fi 1871 1,507 705 2,212 107,700 1°40 65 2°05 12,256 
56,325 2°67 1°25 3°92 
oe 1872 1,609 742 2,351 117,402 1°37 ; 63 2°00 2,651 
59,925 2:68 1°24 3°92 Y 
5 1873 1,698 714 2,412 132,602 1°28 "540 1°82 11,476 fe 
64,817 2°62 1°10 3:72 fi 
55 1874 1,726 795 2,521 182,886 1°30 "dg 1°89 10,384 
66,023 2°62 1°20 3°82 
x 1875 1,666 702 2,368 126,984 1°31 _ 5 1°86 16,294 
63,160 2°64 he fed 3°75 


The italic figures have reference to passenger traflic only. 


GREAT WESTERN, BRISTOL AND EXETER, SOUTH DEVON, CORNWALL, WEST CORNWALL,” 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE RAILWAYS. . 


} 
5 


Gross Trarric Receipts, &c. for the YEAR 1875. 


re ie AB |] os ol OD OS Die 
; Es gal oe. psleotias gp | Bh Bee eB a Ge al ee ae ile . 
g E ae ee eee aS. ee ep tele ee Amount 
| 5 8 4 3 | 8&8 s S 86 | $8 (SS | 85 |FeRls5R ee 
Gross 2 g 3 S a= 3 a 6 3 8 So. 2S) cs | obama 
‘ 5 m | 8 Be | 8s mY led | 48 Bulag eles Salen ers | rene Se 
ie i >) 2 foal a z bs Q & os ® Sim SBlECz!] g Income Tax 
he ; Receipts ha S H iB es g a © a Bi lto™ ee /eoS2%/088] 8 4 
| Railway. 2 3 Se & Se 3 fa (85 | 8d (fu | SM ISS) cael ae 
4) i ° ij 7 . se cso] 8 ag ' 
from 3 % : ae 3 = % 2 ete! BS le 4 BE | fe 255 | Dividend oul 
rey ; 3 i S| ro Cin as so} : j 
Tef | a1) BY ge fe | eg Pe | eb legal ee ea ee |eeeiese| oo 
Beas 4 5 o 5 > v4 8 |S3e/ 85 (858) E5 eee lszn| # Stock. 
gs B eK 5 gs 8 Se |B oc) 2S -8 2-8) 88 | ee BIS eS] go 
4a Ay <4 a | 4A or a0 [408/45 |4Q8|/<3 | <A /484G/ 4 
£. fs 38 se Sud. og $s. a, ear aes Eopen Ge 25 
Great Western | 5,588,037 | 91,797 | 1°64 | 95,541 | 1-71 |187,338 | 3°35 |583,988 | 3 17 |15-72 |3 3:3 116-36 |6 5:0] 32: 
2,194,584 4:19 4386 8°55 
Bristoland Exeter] 502,887 | 11,625 | 231 | 11,362 | 2°26 | 22,987 | 4:57 65,730 | 3 6-4-|17:69 /3 5-4 |17:29|6 11:9 | 34-97 
203,773 440 |. 43 874 
South Devon - 827,798 5,250 | 1°60 3,721 | 114 8,971 2:74 | 18,811 | 5 7:0 | 27°91 |8 11:5 |19°78 |}9 65 | 47:69 
188,621 278 1:97 475 : 
Cornwall -| 126,984 | 1,666} 1°31 702} 55 | 2,368] 1:86 - = = Sse lie a peal is 
63,160 264 4°14 . yh) 
West Cornwall 48,197 | _ 478 | -99 424 | +38 902 | 187 a i tee 2 e s 
20,088 238 244 449 ; 
Monmouthshire 79,185 167 21 4,278 | 5:40 4,445 5°61 | 30,523 | — 1:3 55 |2 96/140 |2 109 | 14:55 
14,490 1:45 29°52 30:67 
; 


The iéalic figures have reference to the passenger duty only and the computations thereon. : 
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PAPER handed in by the Chairman. 


JUDGMENT delivered in the Court of ExcHEQuER, on Monday the 6th July 1874, 


in the case of Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL v. THE NortH Lonpon Raiuway 
CoMPANY. 
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Court of Exchequer, Westminster Hall, 6th July 1874. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL v. THE NortH Lonpon Raitway ComMPany. 


JUDGMENT. 


Mr. Baron Amphlett.—Tuts case of the Attorney General v. The North London Railway 
Company was argued before the Lord Chief Baron, my Brother Pigott, and myself, some 
time ago, and I have now to deliver the judgment of the Court. 

This information is filed for the purpose of recovering from the Defendant Company 
certain passenger duties from which they claim to be exempt under the provisions of the 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, commonly called “The Cheap ‘l'rains Act.” By section 6 of that 
Act, after reciting ‘“That it was exnedient to secure to the poorer classes of travellers the 
“means of travelling by railway at muderate fares, and in carriages in which they might 
“be protected from the weather,” it was enacted, “‘ That all passenger railway companies 
“ herein mentioned,” and which would include the Defendant Company, “ should, by means 
“ of one train at the least, to travel along their railway from one end to the other of each 
“¢runk, branch, or junction line belonging to or leased by them, so long as they should 
“continue to carry other passengers over such trunk branch, or junction line, once at the 
 Jeast each way on every week day, except Christmas Day and Good Friday, such excep- 
“ tion not to extend to Scotland, provide for the conveyance of third class passengers to 
“and from the terminal and other ordinary passenger stations of the railway under the 
* obligations contained in their several Acts of Parliament, and with the immunities 
** applicable by law to carriers of passengers by railway,” and also under certain conditions 
therein mentioned, among. which are the following :—‘ Such train shall start at an hour to 
“be from time to time fixed by the directors subject 10 the approval of the Lords of the 
“Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Plantations. Such train shall travel at an 
“ average rate of speed not less than twelve miles an hour tor the whole distance travelled 
* on the railway, including stoppages. Such train shall, if required, take up and set down 
“ passengers at every passenger station which it shall pass on the line. The carriages in 
“ which passengers shall be conveyed by such train shall be provided with seats, and shall 
‘¢ be protected from the weather in a manner satisfactory to the Lords of the said Com- 
“ mittee. The fare or charge for each third class passenger by such train shall not exceed 
“one penny for each mile traveled.” By section 7,a penaity is imposed upon railway 
companies refusing or wilfully neglecting to comply with the provisions of that Act. By 
section 8 it was enacted that, ‘“‘ Exceptas to the amount of fare or charge for each passenger 
** by such cheap trains, which should in no case exceed the rates thereinbefore in such case 
‘ provided, the Lords of the said Committee (hereinafter called the Board of Trade) should 
“have a discretionary power, upon the application of any railway company, of dispensing 
“ with any of the conditions therembefore required in regard to the conveyance of passengers 
“ by such cheap trains as aforesaid in consideration of such other arrangements as therein 
« mentioned.” And by-section 9 it was enacted that no tax should be levied upon the 
receipts of any railway company irom the conveyaace of passengers at fares not exceeding 
one penny for each mile by any such cheap train as aforesaid. 

The Defendant Company have, by various Acts of Parliament, become the proprietors 
of a lme of railway, which may be called their main line, running northward from Broad 
Street, in the City of London, up to a certain place called the Dalston Junction, and from 
thence, dividing into two branches, one running to the east to Poplar, and the other to the 
west to Chalk Farm. Before reaching Chalk Farm a line of railway belonging to other 
companies diverges from this main line and runs to Richmond and Kew Bridge, and the 
Defendant Company have running powers over that line, and work the same, not as a 
‘separate line or branch, but in connection with their main line, as hereinafter mentioned. 
By arrangement the Defendant Company run some of their trains beyond Poplar to Black- 
wall and elsewhere, but for the purpose of the Judgment their line at this end may be con- 
sidered as terminating at Poplar. 
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The Defendant Company work their system of railway as follows:—Trains run con- 
tinuously to and fro by the Dalston Junction between Broad Street and Poplar ; other trains 
run continuously to and fro also by Dalston Junction between Broad Street and Chalk 
Farm, and between Broad Street and Richmond and Kew Bridge, or one of them. No 
trains have run for some time past continuously to and fro between Poplar and the stations 
to the west of Dalston Junction; but passengers desiring to go from Poplar, or any inter- 
mediate stations between Poplar and Dalston Junction to any other station to the west, 
take an up train from Poplar to Broad Street as far as Dalston Junction, and then join after 
an interval of a few minutes only, a down train from Broad Street to Chalk Farm or other 
terminal stations to the west, as the case may be. , 

Under these circumstances, we think that trains running from one end to the other from 
Broad Street to Poplar, or from Broad Street to Chalk Farm, Richmond or Kew Bridge, 
or between other terminal stations in the Defendant’s system, and complying with the other 
requirements of the sixth section of the Act, are cheap trains within the meaning of the 
Act, and that exemption from duty in respect of the fare of passengers by any suel train is 
not lost by their being required, for the convenience of the traffic, to move from one such 
train to another at Dalston Junction, or any other station, provided there is no unreasonable 
detention at such station so as to reduce the speed at which such passengers travel below 
the minimum speed required by the Act. 

The Defendant Company only use two classes of carriages upon their lines, which are 
respectively called or mark+d “ first” and “ second ” class carriages. The fares charged to 
second class passengers from any one terminal station to another terminal station, and, 
indeed, between most of the stations, do not exceed the Parliamentary rate of a penny a 
tnile, and, in all such cases, second class tickets only are issued. There are, however, a few 
cases where the fares to and from particular stations for second class passengers exceed the 
Parliamentary rate, and in some of these cases, but not all, third class tickets are issued at 
fares not exceeding the Parliamentnry rate ; and where third class tickets are issued, there 


- being no third class carriages, the holders of second and third class tickets are admitted to 


the same carriages, and are afforded the same accommodation in every respect. 

The Defendants claim exemption from duty in every case in which the fare charged to the 
holders of either second or third class tickets does not exceed the Parliamentary rate of one 
penny a mile. This claim to exemption is disputed by the Crown on varions grounds ; 
and, first it was contended that in the absence of any third class carriages a train ought not 
to be considered a cheap train within the meaning of the Act; and reliance was placed upon 
the preamble of the sixtl section of the Act, and the express mention of third class pas- 
senvers in the body of the section, which, it was forcibly argued, showed that the class of 
persons whose fares were to be exempted from duty were those who would originally travel 
in third class carriages, and not those who, ifthere were both second and third class carriages, 
would prefer the former, even at a greater charge in order to secure themselves from the 
discomfort of travelling in company with third class passengers. We are, however, of 
opinion that the objection ought not to prevail. There is no definition of a third class pas- 
senger in the Act ; and it would, we think, be unreasonable to hold that the question whether 
a person is a third class passenger should depend upon the number affixed to his carriage 
or ticket, which might be changed'at any moment. We apprehend that. third class pas- 
sengers were mentioned in the sixth section of the Act merely to show that it was for that 
class of passengers only that the fares were to be compulsorily limited, leaving the com- 
panies to exercise their own discretion as to the fares 10 be charged to other, passengers; 
it might otherwise have been held, as indeed -is contended in the information, though not 
insisted upon in the argument before us, that no passenger by a cheap train, of whatever 
class, should be charged more than the Parliamentary rate. Suppose the Company chose 


to run a Parliamentary train with only one class of carriages, such as are usually called. ° 


third class carriages, would it not be a cheap train within the meaning of the Act, and 
could it be deprived of that character because the Company gave the passengers the benefit 
of better or more commodious carriaves ? 

It was contended on the part of the Crown, that, even assuming that the train was not 
deprived of its character of cheap train within the Act by the absence of third class car- 
riages, still, that the fares of those only who asked for third class tickets would be within. 
the exemption ; and that if it be difficult or impossible to distinguish them from the others, 
the Company have brought it upon themselves, and cannot complain. 

Looking, however, at the language of the ninth section of the Act, where passengers 
generally and not third class passengers are mentioned, we are of opinion that. such dis- 
tinction cannot be maintained, and that the fares of all passengers by a cheap train of 
whatever class are within the exemption, if not exceeding the Parliamentary rate. 

It is easy to see that this construction may enable companies to claim exemption for the 
fares of passengers not within the purview of the Act, but that must be remedied, if thought 
advisable, by the Legislature, and not by putting a strained meaning on the language of 
the: Act as it stands. 

It was next contended on the part of the Crown that no train which did not stop at 
every ordinary passenger station between the terminal stations, and which did not carry 
passengers to all the stations at which they did stop at the Parliamentary rate, was a cheap: 
train within the meaning of the Act, and that, consequently, the fare of no passenger 
travelling by it, of whatever class, would be within the exemption; and we are of that 
opinion. q 

“It has been faintly contended on the part of the Defendant Company that this would not 
be so on the construction of the Act alone; but it was said that the Board of Trade had 


° 


dispensed _ 
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dispensed withiboth these conditions. It is, however, our opinion that :even-assuming that 
the Board of Trade, after the requisite knowledge cf the fact, did de facto intend to dis- 
pense therewith (which, but for the admission on the part of the Crown, might have been 
very much doubted upon the evidence in the case), it was beyond their power to do so. 
By the 8th section of the Act the rates of fares are expressly excepted out of the dispensing 
power; and with respect to the stopping of trains, we think that the dispensing power is 
confined to the conditions (expressly so called) at the end of the clause, and does not ex- 
tend to the requirements in the previous part of the clause, which appear to constitute the 
essential definition of a cheap train within the meaving of the Act. If this be so, it seems 
to us to make the clause consistent with itself, the passenger stations mentioned in the 
third-eondition .at-which trains are to.-stop, if required, must be taken to mean -stations 
other than the ordinary passenger stations before mentioned, such, for instance, as those 
which are sometimes established for the convenience of private individuals or particular 
works, or on particular days for the accommodation of market people, 

The only other questions raised before us, which are ripe for decision without further 
inquiry into the facts, are, as to return tickets, and as to workmen’s tickets. 

‘ With regard to the return tickets, it appears that in some instances such tickets are 
issued to second class passengers at fares, which assuming them to make full use of their 
tickets, would not exceed the Parliamentary rate, while the fare for a single journey over 
the same distance would exceed that rate; and we are of opinion that no exemption can 
be claimed in respect of such return tickets; since it appears to us to be the intention of 
the Act that a passenger whose fare is to be exempt should have the option of travelling 
for any part of his journey at the Parliamentary rate. 

With regard to'workmen’s tickets, which are weekly tickets, accorded to artizans, me- 
chanics, and daily labourers upon a special contract, it appears that the charge for every 
such ticket is one shilling only, which, if the holder availed himself of it every day in the 
week, would not exceed the Parliamentary rate; but such tickets are only issued for trains 
running from Dalston Junction to Broad-street, and not for any train which travels from 
one. end to the other of any trunk, branch, or junction line of the Defendant’s; and, more- 
over, the passengers availing themselves of these tickets are not allowed to take with them 
halfa hundredweight of luggage without extra charge, in compliance with the Cheap Trains 


Act; and we do not find any evidence or admission that the Jast, condition has been dis- 


pensed with by the Board of Trade. 

_ We think, therefore, that, under the present, arrangements, the fares of thise workmen’s 
tickets are not entitled to the exemption, although we should have been of a different 
opinion if the tickets were \issued to passengers travelling by the cheap trains as herein 
defined, and if the condition as to luggage were dispensed with, as it doubtless would be 
upon application to the Board of Trade. 

Under these circumstances the proper decree appears to us to be as follows :—-Declare 
that every train running from one end to the other of the line between Broad- 
street Station and Poplar Station, or between Broad-street Station and Chalk Farm, Rich- 
mond or Kew Bridge, or between other terminal stations in the Detendant’s system of 
railway, and conveying passengers to and from such terminal and every intermediate ordi- 
dinary passenger station at fares not exceeding the Parliamentary rate, and complying 
with the several other conditions mentioned in the sixth section of the Cheap Trains Act, so 
far as they have not heen properly dispensed with by the Board of Trade, ought to be con- 
sidered a cheap train within the meaning of the Cheap Trains Act, notwithstanding there 
may be no third class carriages in'such train. . 

Declare that the fares of passengers by such cheap trains are entitled to exemption from 


duty, if they do not exceed the Parliamentary rate, whether the tickets issued to them are 


second or third class. : 

Declare that such exemption is not lost by such passengers being required, for, the 
convenience of traffic, to move at any particular station from one such cheap train to 
‘another, provided there is no unreasonable detention at such station, so as to reduce 
ei speed at which such passengers travel below the minimum speed required by 
‘the Act. 

Declare that no train ought to be considered a cheap train within the meaning of the 
Act, whether approved by the Board of Trade as a cheap train.or not, which does not 
stop at every intermediate ordinary passenger station, and which does not convey some 
class of passengers to and from every station at fares not exceeding the Parliamentary 
rate; and that no exemption ought to be allowed in respect of the fares of the 
‘passengers by any such train, notwithstanding such fares may not exceed the Parlia- 
‘Inentary rate. 

Declare that the fares received for return tickets are not exempt from duty, unless the 
fares that would be charged to the same class of passengers for the single journey over 
the same distance would not exceed the Parliamentary rate, 

Declare that the fares received for workmen’s tickets under the existing arrangements, 
are not exempt from duty, and then direct, in case the parties differ, which perhaps they 
‘may not do, an inquiry as prayed in the third paragraph of the prayer, regard being had ,to 
the above declaration. . 

I will hand down a copy of the declarations. 


Mr. W. W. Karslake.| 1 do not.know that your Lordships have considered whether tie 
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Crown should have the costs; althought the Crown has not wholly succeeded, yet 


substantially the judgment is for the Crown. 
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Mr. Baron Amphlett.| I think not; this case has settled a rather important question. 


Mr. W. W. Karslake.| No doubt that isso, my Lord. It is the first time that the 
whole subject has been gone into fully, although your Lordship may remember that the 
case of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway Company was mentioned by 
Sir Henry James in the course of his reply, which did not go to one part of the case. 


Mr. Baron Amphlett.] Yes, to one part of it. I think there should be no costs. 
Mr. W. W. Karslake.| If your Lordship pleases. 
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PAPER handed in by the Charman. 


JUDGMENT delivered in the Hovusz of Lorps, on Tuesday the 22nd. February 1876, in 
the cuse of the NortH Lonpon Rartway Company v. THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


House of Lords, Tuesday 22nd February 1876. 


THE Norts Lonpon Rainway Company - - - - - Appellants. 
and 
Tue AtToRNEY GENERAL - - - - - Bais tne roe - Respondent. 
Present : 
Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR. Lorp HatTHERLEY. 
Lorp CHELMSFORD. Lorp O’Haean. 


JUDGMENT. 


Lord Chancellor.| My Lords, in this case an information was filed in the Court of 
Exchequer, as a Court of Revenue, for the purpose of obtaining the decision of the Court 
upon certain matters which were in controversy between the Crown on the one hand, and 
the North London Railway Company on the other, touching the duty or tax imposed upon 
the receipts of the Railway Company by Act of Parliament, The declaration of the Court 
was obtained upon the various matters which were thus in controversy, and in the result 
that declaration has been acquiesced in on both sides, upon all points except two, which 
are now submitted to your Lordships’ opinion by way of review. 

My Lords, I will take these two points in order, and for the purpose of expressing the 
opinion which I have formed upon the first of them, I will remind your Lordships that the 
Act of Parliament, which is commonly called “The Cheap Trains Act” (the 7th and 8th 
of the Queen, chapter 85), inaugurated for the first time the system of cheap or Parlia- 
mentary trains, and the enacting clause contained in that Act provided that every company 
within the purview of that Act, that is every railway company, should ‘ by means of one 
* train at the least to travel along their railway from one end to the other of each trunk, 
‘* branch, or junction line, belonging to or-leased by them, so long as they should continue 
** to carry other passengers over such trunk, branch, or junction line, once at the least each 
** way on every week-day, except Christmas Day and Good Friday (such exception not to 
** extend to Scotland), provide for the conveyance of third-class passengers to and from the 
“terminal and other ordinary passenger stations of the railway under the obligations 
* contained in their several Acts of Parliament,” under the following conditions, Then 
came certain conditions which I will pass over for the present, although I shall have to 
advert to them afterwards. And then the eighth clause provided that “ Except as to the 


*‘ amount of fare or charge for each passenger by such cheap trains”’ (that fare or charge - 


was a penny a mile), “which shall in no case exceed the rates hereinbefore in such case 
“ provided” (namely, a penny a mile), “the Lords of the said Committee” (the Board of 
Trade) “shall have a discretionary power, upon the application of any railway company, of 
* dispensing with any of the conditions hereinbefore required in regard to the conveyance 
** of passengers by such cheap trains as aforesaid, in consideration of certain benefits to be 
* obtained for the public, on the other hand.” Then, my Lords, the ninth section provided 
** that no tax shall be levied upon the receipts of any railway company from the conveyance 
** of passengers at fares, not exceeding one penny for each mile, by any such cheap train as 


‘6 aforesaid.” 
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My Lords, the duty imposed upon the receipts of railway companies had been imposed 
by an earlier Act of Parliament, and the effect of the Act to which I am now referring was, 
that the receipts of railway companies for the carriage of passengers at a rate not exceeding 
a penny a mile, provided they were carried “by any such cheap train as aforesaid ” 
(whatever that may mean), were exempted from the tax or duty imposed by the earlier Act. 

Now, my Lords, the first question which arises in this case is this. The North London 
Railway Company has established a service im which there are one or more trains of the 
description which I am about to give. Those trains start from the terminus of the company, 
and they start at an hour approved of by the Board of Trade ; they stop at every passenger 
station along the line; in those respects, therefore, they comply with all the requirements 
of the Act. With regard to the greater number—it is said by far the greater number—of the 
stations at which they stop, they carry third-class passengers to and from these stations at 
rates not exceeding a penny a mile for the distance travelled. But there are certain stations 
(and for the present purpose it does not matter whether they are more or less numerous) at 
which these trains stop. where, whether from oversight or otherwise, | know vot, the rates 
have been adjusted in such a way that they are somewhat above the Parliamentary rate of 
a penny a mile, and the question is whether a train complying with the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament in all other respects but that which I have mentioned, is deprived of the 
benefit of the exemption given by this Act of Parliament, because there are certain stations 


to which the rate exceeds a penny a mile. 


My Lords, if the matter stood there alone, of course, there could not be any doubt that 
there would not be a compliance with the Act of Parliament. But it is said that the Board 
of Trade has dispensed, in those cases which I have mentioned, with the literal compliance 
with the Act of Parliament; and it is admitted between the parties that if the Board of Trade 


_had the power so to dispense with the requirements of the Act, they have done so. My Lords, 
in my opinion, the Board of Trade has not the power to dispense with that condition. The 


words of the Act of Parliament are express. Whatever other dispensing power is given by 
the eighth section of the Act to the Board of Trade (and that I shall have to consider on the 
second point), this is excepted altugether out of their dispensing power, ‘the amount of fare or 
*¢ charge for eacli passenger by such cheap trains.” Now, my Lords, can it make any differ- 


ence that the fare in excess of a penny a mile is only charged to certain stations, and not to 
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all? If the Board of Trade has the power to dispense with the oblivation of the Act of 
Parliament as to one station, it has also as to two; and if as to two it has toall. The 
result of the argument, therefore, must be that the Board of Trade may dispense with the 
observance of the Parliamentary rate as to one or more, or as to all the stations upon the 
line. And if that be so, it would be simply arming the Board of Trade with power to do 
the very thing which has been excepted out of its power by the eighth section. 

My Lords, upon the first point of the case I apprehend there really can be no doubt, and 
your Lordships did not call upon the learned Counsel who appeared for the Crown to. 
argue it. I pass, therefore, to the second and by far the most difficult question in 
the case. j 

Now, my Lords, in order to. expiain how the second question arises, your Lordships will 
allow me to remind you of the very simple facts which are to be borne in mind in reference 
to it. The terminus to which we are looking, as I have said already, is the Broad-street 
terminus. From Broad-street the line of this Railway Company goes for a certain distance: 
in a northerly direction, and there comes to a junction with another line. From that 
junction it turns away to the west or north-west, and finds its course ultimately to Kew, 
and to Richmond. There are a number of stations between Broad-street and the junction, 
and a number of stations between the junction,and Kew, and Richmond. There are certain 
trains arranged in this manner: one of them will start from Broad-street, and will stop at 
every station upon the line between Broad-street and the junction; another train will start 
from Broad-street somewhat later, it will not stop at all the stations between Broad-street 
and the junction, and at the junction it will overtake, as it were, or come up with, the pas 
sengers who left by the earlier train, and it will, if desired, take these passengers on, 
stopping at all the stations between the junction and Kew or Richmond. Now, if the earlier 
of those two trains, the train that [ may call the stopping train, complies in other respects 
with the Act of Parliament, and has its fares adjusted, so that they nowhere exceed a penny 
a mile, it is not questioned by the Crown but that the Parliamentary traffic by that train 
will be exempt from the duty; that is to say, that the fare paid by a passenger who leaves 
by that earlier train, goes on by it to the! junction, and is there taken up by the faster train: 
and carried on to Richmond, will be exempt from duty. But it is said on behalf of the 
Crown with regard to the traffic which starts by the later train, the faster train of the two, 
that that traffic is not exempt from duty because that train does not stop at all the stations 
between Broad-street and the junction. And there again, my Lords, comes in the further 
question as to the dispensing power of the Board of Trade; because if the Board of Trade 
has the power, it is admitted between the parties that, with regard to the second train also, 
the Board of Trade has dispensed with any obligation that it should stop at the stations at 
which it does not stop, and therefore, if the Board of Trade has the dispensing power, tiat 
fast, train will have been pronounced by the Board. of Trade to “be a Parliamentary train. 
The question, therefore, really is, has the Board of Trade this dispensing power ? 

Now, my Lords, for the purpose of deciding this question your Lordships will find it 
necessary to look a little more minutely at the enactments in the Act of Parliament than 
T have already done. I have read to your Lordships the words of the sixth section, up to a 
certain point. That sixth section laid upon the company the obligation that it should, by 
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means ot one train at the least, to travel along the railway from end to end, once at the 
least each way every day, provide for the conveyance of third-class passengers, to and from 
the terminal, and other ordinary passenger stations of the railway, under the obligations 
contained in their several Acts of Parliament. My Lords, if it stopped there, there could 
be no doubt that the obligation of the Company to be fulfilled before they could pronounce 
any train to have complied with this section would be, that the train should pass from end 
to end of their line, that it should do that within the day, and that it should convey third- 
class passengers to aud from everv ordinary passenger station. 

The clause continues, “ under the following conditions.” There are imposed, therefore, 
certain specific conditions in addition to what ! have already read; they are seveu in 
number. The first is, that the train shall start at an hour to be approved of by the Board 
of Trade; the second, that it shall travel not less than 12 miles an hour, including stovpages; 
the third, that the train shall, “if required, take up and set down passengers at every 
“ passenger station which it shall pass on tie line;” the fourth is that, “the carriages in 
‘“‘ which passengers shall be conveyed by such train shall be provided with seats, and shall 
“ be protected from the weather, in manner satisfactory to the Board of Trade ;” the fifth is, 
“‘ the fare or charge for each third-class passenger by such train shall not exceed one penny 
“ fur each mile travelled ;” the sixth, that every passenger shall be allowed a certain weight 
of luggage, which I need not particularize ; the seventh and last, that children under and 
above three years of age shall be carried upon certain terms. Those are the seven 
conditions. 

Then, my Lords, when we come to the eighth clause, or the dispensing clause (the 
power given to the Board of ‘Trade to dispense), we tind that it runs thus: “ It is enacted, 
“ that except as to the amount of fare or charge for each passenger by such cheap train, 
‘¢ which shall in no case exceed the rates heréinbefure in such case provided, the Lords of 
“ the said Committee shall have a discretionary power, upon the application of any railway 
“* company, of dispensing with any of the conditions hereinbefore required in regard to the 
‘““ conveyance of passengers by such cheap trains as aforesaid, in consideration of such other 
“ arrangements, either in regard to speed, covering from the weather, seats or other 
“ particulars, as to the Lords of the said Committee shall appear more beneficial and 
“ convenient for the passengers by such cheap trains under the circumstances of the case.” 
There is, therefore, a power given to the Board of Trade to dispense, on certain terms, with 
any of the conditions thus described, that is, any of the conditions hereimbefore required in 
reguid to the conveyance of passengers by such cheap trains as aforesaid. But that 
dispensing power is not to go to the extent of allowing the Board of Trade to interfere with 
“the amount of fare or charge for each passenger” by the cheap train, which is in no case 
to exceed the penny a mile. 

Now, my Lords, upon that, the Court of Exchequer have come to the conclusion, that 
the Buard of Trade has not the power to dispense with the obligation laid upon the Railway 
Company to stop a train which it desires should have the character of a cheap train, at 
every one of its passenger stations, and the Court of Exchequer have arrived at that con- 


_ clusion by this, process of reasonmg. The Court hold that there is indeed a condition that 


a tvain shall, if required, take up and set down passengers at every passenger station which 
it shall pass on the line, and the Court, as I understand the judgment, hold that that is a 
condition which, if properly interpreted, the Board of Trade has the power of dispensing 
with. But the Court of Exchequer hold that the proper interpretation of that condition is, 
that it refers, not to what we term the ordinary stations along the line of railway, but to 
those stations where the train does not ordinarily stop, but where it has some habit of 
stopping at the requisition of certain individuals, the owners of certain properties, or of 
stopping by signal, ov by stopping for the puspose, not of the general traffic, but of some 
particular market or fare on some particular day. Regarding this condition as applying to 
stations of that description, and not to ordinary passenger stations, the Court hold that the 
obligation to stop at ordinary passenger stations, is not contained in the condition which I 
have read, but it is contained im the earlier part of the section, namely, that part which 
defines the essence of a cheap tiain, and declares that the Company shall “ provide for the 
“conveyance of third-class passengers to and from the terminal and other ordinary 
© passenger stations of the railway.” Therefore, say the Court of Exchequer, you have, as 
the essence of this cheap or Parliamentary train, the duty of stopping at every passenger 
station, imposed upon you by the earlier part of the section, and with that there is no power 
in the Board of Trade to dispense. You have got among the conditions a reference to 
stopping at passenger stations, but that does not mean the same kind of passenger stations 
as are mentioned in the first partof the clause, but those other occasional passenger stations 
to which I have referred, and with the obligation of stopping there the Board of Trade may 
dispense. 

My Lords, speaking with great respect for the Court of Exchequer, I am bound to say 
that I cannot persuade mysel! that that is the proper construction of this section; and if I 
had arrived at the conclusion that no other interpretation could be given to this condition 
but that which holds it to relate to such occasional stations as I have referred to, I should 
be in great doubt as to whether the result at which the Court of Exchequer arrived was 
the proper result. But, my Lords, I cannot so read this condition, and I think if your 
Lordships will favour me by looking at the different character of these conditions, we shall 
find a simple, and as it seems to me, a natural construction ‘for the section which will 
reconcile every part of it. “Ay 

Now, my Lords, let us consider, @ prior7, the character of the conditions before we look 
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at the dispensing clause. ‘I'he first of these conditions is, that the train shall start at an 


hour to be fixed by the directors and to be approved by the Board of Trade. My Lords, it 


is in the verv nature of the case that with that condition there could be no power given to 
the Board of Trade to dispense. It is the life and soul of the cheap or Parliamentary 
train. If the directors are to be set free from the obligation of having the hour approve: 
of by the Board of Trade, there is no security whatever to the public, that the working er 
poorer classes will have the accommodation which Parliament desiied to vive them, becaus: 
the train might be started at an hour which would be altogether unsuitable for them. 

Again, let us take the second condition, that the trains shall travel at a rate of speed 
not, less than 12 miles an hour; can it be imagined that with that condition the Board ot 
Trade could have been intended to have a power to dispense? My Lords, if your Lordships 
were to arrive at that conclusion the result would be this, that you would have Parliament 
declaring that the speed shall not be less than 12 miles an hour, and at the same time 
saying that the speed may be any other speed which the Board of Trade may appoint; so 
that in the result it would be just the same as if Parliament had said, without the mention 
of any speed, the speed shall be that which the Board of Trade think proper, a conclusion 
which would be entirely at variance with the character of this enactment, the object of 
which was to give a certain security to the working classes and the public. Therefore, my 
Lords, @ priori, I think your Lordships will find a difficulty in implying that it could have 
been intended to give a power tu the Board of Trade to dispense with that second 
condition. 

The third condition is, “such train shall, if required, take up and set down passengers at 
“ every passenger station which it shall pass on the line.” Now, my Lords, if that were to 
be applied tu those occasional stations, tho-e stations where there was an obligation to stop 
by signal, or where there was a stopping for the purpose of a market only, the question 
would naturally arise, why should there be a power given to the Board of Trade to dispense 
with the duty of stopping, if required, at those stations, more than any other stations ? 
Why should a working man wanting to go to one of these places where the train stops only 
on the oceasion of a market day, be at the arbitrium of the Board of Trade, as to whether 
he had a right to be set down at that station, or not? It appears to me, my Lords, that 
that would be a very strange and forced construction. 
_ Therefore, my Lords, taking those first three conditions, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that itis, @ przorz, in the highest degree, improbable, that any one of them would have been 
intended to be left open to be dispensed with by the Board of Trade. With regard to the 
third condition, it is difficult to suppose that it could be intended to be dispensed with, if it 
refers to those occasional stations which I have mentioned; still more if it refers, as 
according to its ratural construction the words would appear to refer, to every passenger 
station along the line. 

Then, my Lords, we pass on to the four other conditions, which appear to be to me of a 
very different character. Each of the first three conditions commences by the words, “ Such 
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“train.’ “Such train shall start.” “Such train shall travel.” “Such train shall, if 


“required, take up and set down.” Now we come to what relates more to the conveyauce 
of the passengers in the train. The fourth condition is, that they shall have carriages. 
protected from the weather ; the fifth, that the charge imposed upon them shall not exceed 
one penny a mile; the sixth, that they shali be allowed personal luggage to a certain 
amount ; and the seventh, that children travelling with adults shall be treated in a particular 
way. Those four conditions, are conditions not applying to the train, or to the working of 
the train, but applying to the privileges of the passengers in the train. 

With that preface, I will ask your Lordships now to pass on to the eighth section, the 
dispensing section, and | think, after what I bave said, its words will appear to be capable 
of very clear interpretation. It is enacted, “ That except as to the amount of fare or charge 
“ for each passenger by such cheap trains, which shall in no case exceed the rates herein- 
“‘ before in such case provided, the Lords of the said Committee shall have a discretionary 
“ power upon the application of any railway company of dispensing with any of the conditions 
“hereinbefore required in regard to the conveyance of passengers by such cheap train as 
aforesaid, for certain considerations.” Now, my Lords, I ask you to observe that the 
words are not, that the Board of Trade shall have power to dispense with any of the condi- 
tions hereinbefore mentioned. Why not? If it had been intended to arm the) Board of 
Trade with a dispensing power over ail those conditions, that would have been the natural 
phraseology. The Boaid of Trade shall have power to dispense on certain terms with any 
of the conditions hereinbefore mentioned. But those are not the words; the words are to 
dispense, not with any of the conditions, but “with any of the conditions hereinbelore 
* required in regard to the conveyance of passengers.” There your Lordships have, there- 
fore, words which make a distinction between the two ciasses of conditions which are before 
mentioned. The dispensing power leaves untouched the conditions of an entirely different 
character which relate to the train, and which must be complied with before it can be called 
a cheap train at all. The dispensing power takes up the conditions, which deal, not with 
the train, but with the convevance of passengers, and it singles out from those conditions 
(that is from the Jast four conditions) one, the condition with regard to the rate of fare, and 
it states, putting aside that one condition with regard to the conveyance of passengers, and 
excepting it. from the dispensing power of the Board of Trade, that the Board of Trade may 
dispense with any other of the conditions in regard to the conveyance of passengers. My 
Lords, that appears to me to make the language of the whole of the enactment consistent— 
consistent in point of words, as between one section and the other, and consistent with what 
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I think must be taken to be the policy and the object of the Act, namely, to establish a 
train which shall have certain unchangeable characteristics, but which shall have also certain, 
what I may call accidents, as regards the privileges of passengers to be carried by that 
train. Out of these accidents, there is one, the rate of fare, which is not to be changed, but 
any of the others may be dispensed with, or qualified, by the Board of Trade. 

My Lords, if that 1s the proper interpretation, as 1 submit to your Lo:dships it is, of the 
Act of Parliament, it disposes of the second question. The Board of Trade have not the 
power to dispense with the obligation of stopping at the various stations along the line, and 
these trains which I have described, the faster trains, staiting alter those which stop at 
every station, cannot claiin to have their traftic exempted from the duty. 

I therefore submit to your Lordships that upon both the two points which are now raised 
by way of appeal, although upon the second point, for a reason different from that given in 
the Court of Exchequer, the decision of the Court of Exchequer 1s correct ; and this Appeal 
should be dismissed, with costs. 


Lord Chelmsford.| My Lords, upon the argument cf this Appeal only the two questions 
stated by my noble and Jearned friend remain for decision. These questions must be deter- 
mined upon the sixth and eighth sections of the Act the 7th and 8th Victoria, chapter 85, 
commonly called “'The Cheap Trains Act.” My noble and learned friend has read both of 
those sections, and I will not trouble your Lordships again with them. 

The Appellants work their system of railways between Broad-street and Poplar, and 
between the saine terminal station and Chalk Farm, and Kew, and Richmond, by the 
passengers having in each instance to change the train at Dalston Junction, it not appearing 
that the stoppage at the junction brings down the rate of speed, excluding stoppages, below 
12 miles an hour. 

I agree with the Court of Exchequer that these trains are cheap trains within the 
weaning of the Act, notwithstanding the removal of the passengers from one train to 
another at the Dalston Juretion. It appears that no single cheap train running between 
Broad-street and Richmond, or vice versd, stops at every intermediate station between the 
two terminal stations, although a Parliamentary and a non-Parliamentary train corresponding 
with each other, do by means of this corresponding, stopat all the stations. © 

It is contended on the part of the Crown, that these trains are not exempt from duty as 
a cheap train within the definition of such trains in the sixth section, even if they could be 
regaided as a single train, as they do not travel along the railway from one’end to the other, 
and provide for the conveyance of third-class passengers at the Parliamentary rate, from the 
terminal, and other ordinary passenger stations. But the Appellant Company say, that the 
Board: of Trade, under the discretionary power given them by the eighth section of the Act, 
have dispensed with the condition that the train “ shall, if required, take up and set down 
passengers at every passenger station which it shall pass on the line.” 

It was admitted that such dispensation was granted, but it was insisted that the Board 
of Trade had no power to dispense with this condition. And this was the opinion of the 
Court of Exchequer. Baron Amphlett in delivering judgment said, “ with respect to the 
** stopping of trains, we think that the dispensing power is corfined to the conditions 
“« (expressly so called) at the end of the clause; and does not extend to the requirements in 
‘* the previous part of the clause, which appears to constitute the essential definition of a 
“ cheap train within tiie meaning of the Act;” and then he goes on to explain what he 
considers to be the effect of the conditions at the end of that column. : 

I cannot agree that this condition is absolutely beyond the discretionary power of the 
Board of Trade. By the sixth section of the Act, the railway companies must, by means 
of one train at the least, travelling along the railway trom one end to the ether, once at least 
each day, provide for the conveyance of third-class passengers. This appears to be the 


primary and paramount object of the Act, and it is an indispensable obligation on the— 


cowpanies. If, therefore, the provision is not complied with, no train upon the railu ay.can 
have the character of a cheap train; nor, consequently, can be within the protection of the 
Act in regard to exception from duty. An absolute power, therefore, to enable the Board 
of Trade to dispense with the condition, would strike this essential provision out of the Act. 
But, I think, such a dispensing power may be exercised by the Board of Trade in certain 
circumstances. If a railway company have one train a day by which they conform to all 
the requirements of the Act, and are desirous of running other cheap trains on the same 
lines, which shall not be obliged to stop at every station, the Board of Trade may, in my 
opinion, dispense with the condition, as to these, whicb, for distinction sake, | may call 
additional trains, and, by this dispensation, may exempt the Company fiom payment of 
duty. But the Company have no cheap train upon the line between Broad-street and 
Richmond, which stops at all the stations; and, therefore, if the Board of Trade dispenses with 
the conditions in favour of this line, the Company will not be complying with the positive 
obligations imposed upon them by the Act, and would be removed altogether {rom the 
sphere of its operation. 

I consider the declaration of the Court of Exchequer to be correct, not for the reasons 
they have assigned, but upon the grounds I have stated, which have led me to the same 
conclusion. / 


Lord Hatherley.\| My Lords, 1 have come to the same conclusions as my noble and learned 
friends who preceded me. if 
It appears to me, that there is one leaning guide for us in the first part of the section 
which establishes the cheap trains, which will carry us safely through the construction of 
the 
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the Act, and I certainly so far adopt the construction which has been put upon it by my 
noble and learned friend on the Woolsack. It is this section of the Act, which establishes 
the cheap trains, which expressly recites the anxiety of Parliament to secure for the former 
class of travellers the means of travelling by railway, at moderate fares, and in carriages in 
which they may be protected from the weather. 

That is the general, paramount intention of the Act, and the Legislature carries out that 
intention by enacting in the first clause which establishes that cheap train, that so long as 
the Company carry anv passengers at all upon their line they shall provide one such cheap 
train at the least each way, on every week day (with certain exceptions in the. Act 
mentioned), for the conveyance of third-class passengers, to and from the terminal and other 
ordinary passenger stations of the railway. It.is clear, therefore, that Parliament intended 
that there should be one train at the least every day, which should take third-class 
passengers, not only from terminus to terminus, but to and from any station at which any 
other passenger was taken up or set down. I am not speaking of the special stations, some 
of which are called signal stations, and others market stations ; but as regards the ordinary 
stations along the line of railway it was enacted that every poor man coming to any one of 
those stations where passengers are ordinarily taken up and set down, should be able, at a 
certain specified time, to be arranged as afterwards provided for, to find his train, and to 
travel by that train at a certain rate of speed not less than 12 miles an hour, and at a certain 
rate of fare specified in the Act, namely, not more than a penny a mile. 

Then the Act proceeds to say,—providing as it does for the carrying of passengers from 
the terminal and other ordinary passenger stations,—that the trains shail be under the 
“following conditions.”’ “Sach train shall start at an hour to be from time to time fixed 
“« by the directors, subject to the approval of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
“for Trade and Plantations.” 

| My Lords, I apprehend that that clause was intended to say, you, the poorer class of 
passengers, shall be carried by one continuous train, not by a series of trains, some of which 
will start at one hour and some of which will start at another, but which taken altogether 
may perhaps stop at all the several passenger stations along tie whole course of the line; 
instead of that, there is to be one train, which is to pass along the line stopping at the 
various stations. In saying one train I do not refer to that which has been conceded by 
the Crown, and | apprehend rightly conceded, namely, that a passenger who started by an 
earlier train was dropped at a station, and then overtaken by a later train, and changed 
| from one train into another, should not merely from that fact be considered to be travelling 
by the second train, Ido not apprehend that that would be so any more than, if he were 
to be put out of one carriage in a train into another carriage, he could be said to have 
| changed his position in this respect. But what is meant is this, there shall be a through 
train running from end to end of the line, which shall perform the journey at the average 
speed of 12 miles an hour, and which shail be prepared to take up any passenger presenting 
himself at any station ‘on the line, and it shall be a train, of which the hour for starting 
shall be fixed with the approval of the Lords of the Committee of Council, and which hour, 
when once fixed, can only be changed subject to the same approval’ of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council, It seems to me to be an essential condition which cannot be 
dispensed with, that this shall be a train as to which every poor man who is desirous of 
travelling by it, shall be able to ascertain the hour of departure, whether from the terminal 
station or from any other station, according to the time that the train shall be occupied. in 
running through the several stations on the route. 

My Lords, having secured the train for the passenger from the terminus, and having 
secured the time for starting, and the same for a series of passengers all along the line of 
route at this cheap rate, the next condition the Legislature lays down is, that the tram 
shall travel at an average rate of 12 miles‘an hour. Then thirdly, we have the condition 
that this same train, which the Legislature is talking of all through, is, if required, to take 
up and set down passengers at every passenger station which it shall pass on the line. Now 
afterwards, there comes this dispensing power in the Board of Trade, which is in question 
in the case before us; and the argument has been that the Board of Trade have dis- 
cretionary power of dispensing with that condition of the trains stopping at every passenger 
j station, because it is said that that which is mentioned in the previous clause comes in as 
; one ot the conditions, and as being one of such conditions it is within the power of the 
| Board of Trade to dispense with it. But, my Lords, observe what the argument of the 

Appellants must amount to. There is nothing in the Act at all which limits this power of 

the Board of Trade as to dispensing with conditions, to any one train in particular or to 

any class of trains. If it is good at all, it must be good for all; and if it is good for all, 

then the Board of Trade would have the power of saying as to any train, although the 
Legislature has said you shall have at least a train a day, and at least one train a day 
performing all those conditions which we require as to the starting of the train, as to the 

number of miles it is to travel per hour, and as to the number of the stations it is to stop at, 

we (the Board of Trade) will strike out certain stations, and what will be the consequence? 

The consequence will be that there will be a certain number of the poorer class of people 
living in the neighbourhood of the stations struck out by the Board of Trade, who will not 
have the advantage of being conveyed as all their richer neighbours who can afford to pay 
a higher price than a penny-a mile are. When these poor people living near the stations 
which have been struck out wish to travel by a cheap train, they will be told by the Railway 
Company, the Board of Trade has sanctioned our leaving you and you out, and so on all 
along the course of the line, as to such stations as they think it desirable to pass by. It 
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was said that according to the provisions of the dispensing clause bargains, securing other 
advantages, might be made by the Board of Trade which would be for the benefit of the 
poorer class of passengers, it being in consideration of benefits as regards speed, covering 
from the weather, seats, or other mutters of convenience to the passengers, that the dispensing 
power is to be exercised. But, my Lords, it is obviously impossible that the striking out 
of the condition of stopping at every station where the trains ordinarily stop to take up and 
set down passengers, can be in any shape or way for the benefit of those persons living near 
those stations, who may be desirous of being conveyed at the rate of a penny a mile. And 
why? Because they never can, so long as the railway lasts, be carried at the rate of a 
penny a mile, because their stations have been struck out. How can any arrangement to be 
made by the Board of Trade possibly be conceived, which would be a benefit to those 
persons who ave not to be admitted to the benefit of cheap trains at ail? Parliament haviug 
secured the cheap train, having taken great care that the rate of a penny a mile should not 
be exceeded, we should, according to what is now contended for, have to hold that it had 
by a subsequent clause said, with reference to a certain number of intervening stations on 
the line, “‘ We have given power to the Board of Trade to overrule all that we have done 
‘by the previous clause, and to say that there are a certain number of persons residing 
* along the line who shall have no benefit from the cheap trains at all.” 

My Lords, I apprehend that any construction which led your Lordsiips to such a result 
as that, would be a most iniproper construction of the Act of Parliament, unless we were 
driven to it by the impossibility of finding any other construction at all for those words 
which deal with the discretionary power of the Board of Trade. My noble and learned 
friend the Lord Chancellor has pointed out that those first three “ conditions,” as they are 
called, all relate to the train. ‘The train is described as a cheap train; it is enacted, that 
one such train at least every day is to be provided, and then the Legislature fixing its mind 
on that one single train, with that befure its view at the moment, calling it “such train” in 
the singular throughout, says, “ such train” as this shall start at an hour to be from time 
to time fixed by the directors, subject to the approvl of the Board of ‘Trade; it says, that 
“such train’’ shall travel at an average speed of not less than 12 miles an hour, and it says 
* such train” shall, if required, take up and set down passengers at every passenger station 
which it shall pass on the line. And then it proceeds to lay down the remaining conditions 
in order to make provision for the comfort and accommodation of the passengers who will 
be conveyed in that train. By means of the first three conditions, if [may so put it, it seats 
them in the train, and it tells them what sort of a train they are seated in; and then the 


‘ other four conditions provide for their comfort. The first says what their seats shall be, 


and how the carriages shall be protected from the weather. The second provides that the 
charge which may be made for each passenger shall not exceed a penny a mile, and that is 
speciaily excepted from the dispensing power; it would have fallen within the dispensing 
power unless it had been specially excepted from that power. Then there is a provision 
with respect to carrying a certain quantity of luggage, and a provision with respect to 
children, and the rates at which they are to be conveyed. 

Now, my Lords, although I dv not conceal from myself that the working of this Act is 
not so clear and precise as one would desire, I think still one may arrive at a sound conclu- 
sion upon the whole Act, if we do not adopt the conclusion, which not being confined to any 
one train in particular, would lead us tu say that any station might be excluded from the 
benefit of this arrangement as to cheap trains, if we do not adopt that conclusion which, I 
say it with great respect to the Court of Exchequer, leans on so very slight a distinction as 
that which is drawn between the signal and the market stations, on the one hand, and the 
general stations on the railway on the other; but if we adopt the conclusion of saying that 
this dispensing power with regard to the conveyance of passengers by such cheap trains, 
may be well and properly applied in the way in which the Lord Chancellor has pointed out, 
to the four concluding conditions in the first enacting clause with regard to cheap trains, 
leaving the other three conditions by which the train is started, and set in motion, not to be 
affected by those words of dispensing, which are to be applied only to the conveyance of 
passengers by these cheap trains. I think, taking that as our guide, we arrive at a much 
more sound and reasonalile construction of the whole Act, according to its true meaning and 
intent, than by any other. 

It appears to me, my Lords, although, as I said before, I do not feel free from some 
amount of difficulty, that the result arrived at by the Court of Exchequer was the right one, 
and that the Appeal imust be dismissed. 


Lord O’Hagan.| My Lords, the accepted rulings of the Cowt of Exchequer, and the 
mutual concessions of Counsel at the bar, have reduced the questions in controversy in this 
case to the smallest possible compass, and I should not add a word to the full statements 
of fact and law which have already been made, but for my wish to mention that whilst in 
the result I concur with my noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, [ have had con- 
siderable doubt in the progress of the argument, and although I adopt the conclusion of the 
Court below, 1 have insuperable difficulty in approving some of the reasons on which it was 
founded. 

It has seemed to me not very clear, regard being had to the words “hereinbefore 
required,” which are large enough to reach all antecedent conditions, that the word ‘.con- 
ditions ”’ in the eighth section of the 7th and 8th Vict., chap. 85, may not be applied to the 


provisions in the body of the sixth section, some of which are in their nature ‘“ conditions,” - 


as well as the same clauses specifically so denominated at the close of it. And I see no 
sufficient 
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sufficient justification for limiting the operation of the words “every passenger train” in 
the third of those clauses, to the extent, or in the manner indicated by Baron Amphlett. 
But, on the first of these points, the Appellants have not relied on the view which had 
occurred to me, and public policy, if the matter be doubtful, strongly counsels its rejection. 
If the opposite view, which’ was tacitly, or expressly, accepted by both parties, be the true 
one, the construction of the third condition becomes comparatively unimportant, as the sub- 
stantial object of it will be secured at all events. 
Like my noble and learned friend opposite (Lord Hatherley), I am not quite satisfied 
with any view presented to us of the meaning of these clauses, which are difficult and 
obscured ; but I prefer that which will best carry into effect the manifest purpose of the 
Legislature. -Assuming, therefore, that the body of the sixth section is not affected by the 
dispensing clause, I am prepared to hold with my noble and learned friends, that the power 
given by that clause does not enable the Board of Trade to nullify, as the dispensation con- 
tended for might certainly nullify, the essential provisions devised for the protection and 
advantage of the humble classes, who, if the Appellants’ contention should prevail, might 
be deprived of the cheap and facile means of locomotion, to which the stringent terms of 
the statute had entitled them. 
I shall not waste time in further repeating the arguments already lucidly laid before the 
House, which have led me to support the proposal of the Lord Chancellor. 


Decree appealed from, affirmed, and Appeal dismissed with costs. 
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PAPERS handed in by Mr. £. W. Cobb. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 


Friday, 26th of May 1876. 


MEMORANDUM for submission on behalf of the Railway Passengers’ Association to the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to “ Inquire and Report upon the 
Operation of the Law relating to the Rarnway Passencer Dury, especially as to its 
Effect upon the Working of Cuzap Trains.” 


“1, ConsiDERING that it has been proved in evidence before this Committee that there 
has been a concurrent course of action for upwards of 20 years between two responsible 
departments of Government and all the railway companies of the country, whereby certain 
fiscal provisions in the Acts of 1842 and 1844 have been construed according to the true spirit 
and intent of the Select Committee by whom such provisions were recommended for 
Parliamentary sanction in 1844; 

“9, Considering, also, the fact that all the evidence yet received by this Committee has, 
with one exception only, been tendered by the official representatives of the Government 
departments and principal railway companies, it is now claimed on betualf of ‘The Railway 
Passengers’ Association,’ and in the interest of all railway passengers who are the taxpayers, 
that their tender of evidence in support of the following allegations (A. to K.) be received 
by the Committee before closing their quiry and report. 


«“(A.) That railway passengers travelling in third-class carriages should be placed 
upon the same footing as first and second class passengers with respect to the ad- 
vantages offered by any abatement in the fares for return journeys or otherwise. 

“(B.) That the ‘minimum obligation’ upon railway companies heretofore existing 
under the Act of 1844, to run not less than one train each way daily between all 
stations upon each company’s system, at fares not exceeding one penny per mile, 
should be repealed, and such amendments authorised and substituted as may secure the 
running of not less than two trains each way daily, at fares not exceeding one halfpenny 
per mile, at such times and on such terms and conditions as each company may 
determine to be most conducive to the public convenience, the same being subject 
to the revision and award of the Railway Commissioners in all cases of appeal under 
the Railway Regulations Act, 1873. 

“(C.) That if the same question be asked now as was asked by Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1874 (i7th March) as to the form of tax upon railway locomotion that 
‘would be least oppressive to the companies,’ the answer ought to be that’ railway 
companies should be relieved from the necessity which the fiscal provisions in the Act 
of 1842 have created for increasing their passenger fares, to pay any passenger duty 
or other tax in excess of such an aggregate amount as would represent a fixed and, if 
possible, an agreed price jor the monopoly they are said to exercise and enjoy, such 
fixed price being measured by such a sum as would, when paid, serve to place the tax 
upon railway locomotion fur fiscal purposes on a footing of pertect equality as to amount, 
with the tax upon all other inodes of locomotion which are now exempt, but which 
have been taxed heretofere for the like fiscal purposes, that is to say :— 


“1, The taxes levied upon other mode of locomotion have 
amounted to = ee - - - - - £.17,259,800 
“2, The taxes levied upon railway ivcomotion have amounted to ~ 12,218,653 


“3. The unlevied balance upon railway locomotion amounts to £.5,041,147 


It is suggested with respect to the mode of levyimg this balance upon railway passengers 
as the taxpayers, that the railway companies, who are the tax collectors only, should 
request the Committee to decide whether the balance remaining unlevied upon them, 
in respect of such fixed prices for their monopoly, ought to be levied by an unequal 


assessment upon passenger fares, or by an equal assessment upon the profits of each — 


company beyond a clear return of 3 or 4 per cent. per annum as interest for their total 
capital outlay, instead of being raised by an uniform assessment upon their passenger 
receipts, without reference either to profit or loss, as proposed by Mr. Fa rer (2386). | 

“(D.) That if the theorem of Mr. Lowe, in 1870 (155), as revived by Mr. Farrer 
before this Committee (2386) be entertained in the proposed form of a 3 per cent. tax 
upor all passenger fares, such an uniform tax-levy, without any exemption, or without 
some approximation of the tax to the fares charged per mile, as recommended by the 
Select Committee in 1840 (2254), would operate prejudicially and unfairly against all 
railway companies whose taxed fares for short distances, and for all suburban traffic, 
are controlled by the untaxed charges of tramway and omnibus companies, which 
was not the case either in 1840 or 1870. 


«(B.) That 


ee 
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“(E.) That if another theorem of Mr. Lowe in 1870 (158), for taxing what he then 
termed a ‘qualified monopoly,’ is to be applied in the form of a tax upon passenger 
fares only, the money value of such a monopoly to each company should form an 
element in fixing the measure of the tax. 


“(F.) That if, moreover, the theorem of Mr. Lowe in 1870 (158), as interpreted 

by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 1873 (1143), for levying a tribute upon 

‘railway companies in consideration of the privileges and monopolies conceded to 

them by the State, is to be applied in the form of a per-centage on gross revenue from 

all sources, the money value of the privileges, conceded should form an element in 
fixing the per-centage, or measure of the ‘ tribute’ to be exacted from the companies. 


“(G.) That if the theorem of Mr. Melvill, in 1876 (251, 887, 891, 392), and of Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1866 (131), for securing benefits to the public, is to be applied in the 
form of low fates, the duty payable under the Act of 1842 should be revised and 
re-adjusted upon the principie of a graduated scale, as was recommended by Captain 
Laws, and by the Select Committee, in 1840 (2254), with a view of ultimately attaining 
the following specific objects :— 


“1. A general revision of maximum fares by each company. 
* 9, A-total remission of the duty payable to Government. 
«3. A general reduction in the fares, proportioned to the duty remitted ; that is 
» to say :— 
“(H.) When the passenger fares of any company are reduced below the maximum 
allowed by their Acts to the extent of the per-centages in Table (A.) annexed, the duty 
payable to Government should be limited and reduced to a proportionate rate for levy 


upon the receipts from such fares, to the extent of the per-centages in Table (B.) 
annexed : } 


TABLE (A.) TABLE (B.) 
If Proportionate Reduction in The Proportionate Reduction The Proportionate Reduction 
Passenger Fares in Rate for Levy in Rate for Levy 
from the Maximum of each Fare » upon Receipts from Passenger Fares upon Receipts from Passenger Fares 
shall range from shall range from Tanging from 


7 FF > //-——_- —oawaxXwv—vwvOv 


1 to 10 per cent. 2to 20 per cent. 4:90 to 4 per cent. 


10 to200 yy — . 20to 40 4, ga a 
20to30~—S sis, 40:60 60° . ;,, Se COS) 5s 
30 to40 =, 60to 80, ae totes, 
40 to 50 55 80 to 100 ” 1 to 0 “+ 


*¢(J.) That as the product of any levy which could be made in accordance with the 
proposals in evidence (511, 1492 and 1625) to the effect that the duty payable under 
the Act of 1842 shall hereafter apply only to railway fares which may exceed 1d. per 
mile, and 1 s. per passenger, whether for single or return journeys, would not suffice to 
provide for the payment of the unlevied balance as above within any reasonable period, 
such proposals should be rejected in favour of the graduated scale of duty submitted in 
the foregoing Tables (A.) and (B.), or should be supplemented by a further levy of 1 per 
cent. upon all other Revenue until the unlevied balance upon railway locomotion has 
been paid. 


“(J.) That in the event of any substitute for the surrendered passenger duty being 
proposed in the form of income tax, or otherwise as a trade license, the levy in respect 
of such trade license should not be authorised for collection as an exceptional tax upon 
the revenue or profits of railway companies, but should be made common to all other 
public corporations trading with associated capital. (See Proposal No. 9 in accompany- 
ing Table (U.).) . 

“(K.) That the fiscal arrangements heretofore existing between railway companies 
and the responsible departments of Government, pursuant to their agreed construction 
of certain provisions in the Act of 1844, during a period exceeding 20 years, and now 
declared to have been illegal, should forthwith be recognised and declared by the Com- 
mittee to have been expedient for the public advantage, and therefore binding upon 
all parties until confirmed and made legal by Act of Parliament.” 


Submitted on behalf of “ The Railway Passengers Association” b 
| . Edward W. Cobb, 


Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, Chairman of Executive Committee. 


20 May 1876. . 
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RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 


TABLE (C.), referred to in Mr, Cobb's Mumoranpum, 26 May 1876. 


ALTERNATIVES submitted by different Witnesses on behalf of the Government Departments and RatLway Com- - E 


PANIES in Support of their Objections to the Operation of the present Law. 


COMPANIES. 


1 | London and.North-Westen -  - 
2 Great Western - - =e = 
3 North-Eastern - - - = a 
4 | Midland - - = - = = 
5 Great Eastern - = - = EY 
6 Coledonian - - < ae a 
7 | North British - > 2 2,0" 8 
8 | Great Northern - - - - e 
9 | Lancashire and Yorkshire - - 
10 | South-Western - ~ - - - 
it South-Eastern - - - - - 
12 Brighton and South Coast = - - 
13 | Chatham and Dover - - - 
14 | Manchester, Sheffield, &. - ia 
15 | North Stafford - - = = . 
16 | Glasgow and South-Western - - 
1 Metropolitan - - - - - 
HS Metropolitan District - - - 
19 Bristoland Exeter - - - - - 
20," \Setlghlan so)" 2 ie =a ae eee er 
21 South Devon - - ~ ~ - 
a North London - - = = BS 
“ci Cornwall - - r - = - 
“a Furness = - a 4 > Fi 
24 Toran for 24 Companies in Great by £. 
Britain. - - - 
Add for 75 other ‘aisle in exon £. 
Britain - - 


Torau for 99 Railyaya in aes 
Britain - | - - 


2 


' 


i. 


By 
Mr. MELVILL. 


es 


Calculated 
Product without 
any Exemption, 
from 5 per cent. 

levy. 
(See Note 1.) 


be 
156,687 
100,680 
78,352 
80,261 
58,765 
37,722 


: 36,835 


54,656 
60,726 
69,205 
62,738 
64,201 
30,612 
19,028 
7,977 
13,119 
21,596 
12,260 
© 14,428 
7,580 
8,987 
12,271 
3,159 
3,976 


1,025,771 


58,277 


1,084,048 


= 100 per cent. 


2. 


By Sir W. H. 
STEPHENSON. 


Realised 
Product in 1875, 
with Sundry 
Exemptions, from 
5 per cent. levy. 
(See Note 2.) 


£i 
141,792 
91,754 
39,685 
41,248 
43,324 
19,046 
19,598 


36,452 
36,143 
46,490 
46,088 
46,675 
25,670 
5,791 
3,574 
5,802 
12,180 
9,921 
11,817 
5,217 
4,998 
10,414 
1,666 
2,636 


oo 


707,931 


32,933 


740,864 


== 683 per cent. 


= Nil per cent. | = 312 per cent. 
100 100 


ee 


3. 4. 
ae By 
Mr. FARRER. Mr. RicKkMAN. 
Calculated Caleulated | 
Product without | Product, with | 
any Exemptions, Sundry 


from 3 per cent. 
le 


Vy: 5 per cent. ley 
(See Note 3.) y: 


(See Note 4.) 


7s £. 
94,008 18,890 
66,408 14,757 
47,010 10,446 
48,156 10,701 
40,256 7,835 
22,632 5,026 
22,098 4,910 
82,790 -——~ 7,286 
86;432 8,096 
41,520 9,226 
87,638 8,364 
38,520 8,599 
wee 4,081 
11,412 2,536 
4,782 1,063 
nee 1,748 
13,004 2,873 
ee 1,635 
8,652 1,922 
cao 1,010 
eee 1,190 
ae 1,686 | 
1,890 420 
2,382 599 
620,429 134,778 
30,000 9,728 
650,429 144,506 
= 60 per cent. = 18} per cent, | = 
= 40 percent. | = 863 per cent. 


100 100 


5. 


| By CoMPANIES — 


ASSOCIATION, 


-— 


Calculated 
Product, with 
Sundry further 


Exemptions, from | Exemptions, from 


5 per cent. levy. 
(See Note 5.) 


108,405 


10 per cent. 
= 90 per cent. 


—. 


100 


ope Se ae 
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RAILWAY PASSENGER DUTY. 
TABLE (C.), referred to in Mr. Codb’s MemoranpuM, 26 May 1876. 


ALTERNATIVES submitted on behalf of the Rattway PassrencEr’s Assoctation, and in the interest of all Passengers, as 
the Taxpayers, in Support of their Objections to the Operation of the present Law. 


6. We 8. 9. | 10. 
By PASSENGER’s|By PASSENGER’S|BY PASSENGER’S|BY PASSENGER’S|BY PASSENGER’S 
ASSOCIATION, ASSOCIATION. ASSOCIATION. ASSOCIATION, ASSOCIATION. 
COMPANIES Calculated Calculated Calculated 
Pr ns - ply er) Product from a Product from a ambaamre WN Amount of Capital 
REFERRED TO. Pe aniform Levy uponjuniform Levy upon assessable at one- 


cent. Levy upon 
Gradient Seale Profits beyond | Profits beyond 


3 per Cent. Interest|4 per Cent. Interest 
SeeTable(A)&(B : F 
ie Monee on all Capital on all Capital 


panies Trading 


: : farthing in the 
Aaa with Stn pound for Trading 
ry Exemptions.* 


(See Note 9.) License, with Sun- 


: Outlay. Outlay. dry Exemptions. 
A. B. Cr Ds 
&: £. oe 
1 | London and North Western pga - 48,570 ap ; cit See) 68,000 68,000,000: 
2 | Great Western - - - - > - 34,310 ss e 2 Z Be 3 53,000 53,000,000 
3 | Worth Basteru = Getr + + 4s - 24,288 seas arch Bine z 52,000 52,000,000: 
@Midland? = - ‘= - - = - 24,880 & 33 & a8 56,000 56,000,000 
RaliGeem Haternos ee 18,215 e yt ole S te be # 90,000 31,000,000 
CoP Giletonien) ARM td-Dolwicsiota = 11,698 Bie (Ssusil pe Sa ss * 23,000 27,000,000 
7 || North’ British) Mio So) ee 8 11,417 3 > - S 3 S) ea 25,000 25,000,000: 
BuyGem Weenies ie =~ py 16,941 Seige eho ht ele 25,000 25,000,000 
9 | Lancashire and Yorkshire - - - - 18,823 5 . 8 = g fe | ms 29,000 29,000,000: 
|10.| South Western- = -- - - - 21,452 gE aRen Fe E mie 20,000 20,000,000 
11 | South Eastern - - = - = - 19,446 S S s g 3 b 3 a 20,000 20,000,000 
12 | Brighton and South Coast- - - - 19,902 a ewe, e Fs aS g 20,000 20,000,000- 
13 | ChathamandDovr- - - - .- 9,489 Bag . B+ et Day * 7,250 21,000,000 
14 | Manchester, Sheffield, &c. - - - - 5,896 2 : 2. 3 2 3 a | * 18,000 21,000,000 
15: | Nore sintord ae) SS 2,470 zB & E, 7 | é et was * 5,800 7,500,000 
16 g Glasgow and South-Western - - - 4,064 % He 2 = 5 ie a 3 | *6,200 8,500,000 
17 | Metropolitan - - - - - - 6,692 Be 8 rE: 24 3 3 | 8,500 8,500,000 
18 | Metropolitan District = - - = - 3,800 a 3 E s 3 si 3 | * 1,900 6,000,000 
19 | Bristoland Exeter - - + - - 4,470 28 4 se eSosoe ge 5,500 5,500,000 
00 \)Bighland ner 2 PEL wren lM 2,349 mm 5 3 = & 8 3 * 2,750 3,500,000 
21 | South Devon >" ~~ -<\) 5 (+ = 2,768 5 P| 3 5 = a ey 3 * 3,000 4,000,000 
oo. | Wortumenton tore ow. te a 3,803 I an i : is Ge 4,000 4,000,000 
AG Crea! 5) as) ie $ret Se 976 : = 5 3 S ~% 8 = * 1,200 1,800,000 
24 |) Pes = ee a 1,230 Cae a Sie 4,600 4,600,000 
24 eg poetics atts 317,944 525,000 525,000 478,800 521,000,000 
bi ae Great, Bris rhe. 19,109 to to 71,200 128,100,000 
i\ erie tj =<: Se 
, Pee Railways i is Aad 3 336,053 550,000 550,000 550,000 650,000,000 


ll 


| Average Levy upon Passenger Receipts - - - | = 31 per cent. 


50% per cent.) == 503 per cent. 550,000 650,000,000 
| Average exempted proportion of Passenger Receipts | = 69 per cent. | = 49} per cent.| = 493 per cent. 
; ; ; 100 100 100 
' Add for all Gas and Water Companies in Great Britain and Ireland - - - - = = = - 100,000 1,000,000 
£. 650,000 750,000,000 
_ Add for all other Companies trading with Joint Stock Capital under a trading license, not exceeding one 
farthing in the pound of the created Capital of eagle COnTHeRy, eeutled to Interest and Didends wile 
exemptions as proposed in annexed Note* - - - - - 1,000,000 1,000,000,000 
ee 1,650,000 * 1,750,000,000 
* The exemptions would apply according to return for = ital, Sats 5 
by ptecing the Levy “e oh farthing rele Pe. P ed, £. 4 Capital if return be 1 per cent. and not exceeding 1} per cent. 
a ? » Fe . ag Bas ee ¥ 2 per cent. a 24 per cent. 
Re me ee Pr Sot 35 ee 3 per cent. a 33 per cent. 
» ” ” » ee ge pr 4 per cent. fe and upwards 
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Notes as to Alternatives submitted, No. 1 to No. 5.—See p. 298. 


. 21,680,9607. passenger fare receipts in 1875, without any exemptions, as proposed by Mr. 7, 


| 
; No. 1 represents whole amount payable under Act of 1842 as product from levy of 5 per cent. upon 
Melvill (391). 


No. 2 represents 68} per cent. of the amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of actual 
| ; product from levy, with partial exemptions up to 313 per cent., under arrangements in 1875 now 
bs declared to be illegal. 


No. 3’represents 60 per cent. of the amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of proposed 
product from levy of 3 per cent. upon 21,680,960 7. passenger fare receipts in 1875, without any 
exemptions, as proposed by Mr. Farrer (2386). 


No. 4 represents 13} per cent. of the amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of proposed pro- 
duct from levy of 5 per cent. upon 2,890,128 7. passenger fare receipts, with sundry exemptions 
allowed upon 80 per cent. of the total passenger receipts (17,344,768 7.), as the estimated pro- 
portion that would include all fares not eaceeding 1d. per mile,—no exemption being allowed 
for return journeys—the further exemption as claimed by the company’s witnesses being 
included as for all journeys not exceeding 1s. per passenger, whether for single or return 
journeys (=1,445,064 /.), such exemptions representing one third of the balance (= 4,335,192 /.,) ‘. 
assessable for duty at 5 per cent., after allowing for the exemptions claimed in respect of fares ; 
not exceeding 1d. per mile, and 1s. per passenger, as proposed in evidence (1492 and 1625) by 
Mr. Rickman, the total proportion exempted being calculated at 862 percent. of all passengers 
fare receipts in 1875, upon a general average. 


No. 5 represents 10 per cent. of the amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of proposed pro- 
duct from levy of 5 per cent. upon 2,168,0967., under the same circumstances as in proposal 
No. 4, but with the additional exemption for return journeys not-conceded by Mr. Rickman’s  - 
proposition, but claimed by the propositions of Mr. Parkss (511) and several other witnesses on @ 
behalf of the companies, 90 per cent. of all passenger fare receipts in 1875 upon a general y: 


average. ; by 
‘ 
Summary of Nine Alternatives submitted. . 
Proportion. If Capitalized. 2 
No. WITNESS. Product. : 2 
Levy per [Exemption obs Amount of 
Cent. | per Fel Purchase. Purchase. 
3 weer? £ 
1 | Mr.Melvill ~ - - = |=") 1,084,048 100 0. 5 5,420,240 
2 | Sir H. W. Stephenson - - 740,864 68} oe TY “7 _| 5,186,048 
8 | Mr. Farrer - - - - - 650,429 60 “40 8 _| 5,203,424 
4 | Mr. Rickman - - - - 144,506 131 863 33 5,057,710 
5 | Companies Association witnesses 108,405 10 90 50 5,420,250 
6 | Passenger’s Association witnesses 336,053 31 69) 15 5,040,795 
7 x if ; 550,000 503 492 10 5,500,000 
8 a . + 550,000 508 492 10 ‘|| 5,500,000 
“3) 3 % y, 550,000 50§ 492 10 5,500,000 
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Notes as to Alternatives submitted, No. 6 to No. 10.—See p- 299. 


No. 6 represents 31 per cent. of the whole amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of calculated 
bse from levy on a graduated scale of tax reducible from maximum tax of 5 per cent. on the 
ares as charged by the companies ; that is to say, when the fares are reduced 1 per cent. from the 
maximum of 3d., Zd., and 1d. per mile for each class of passenger, the tax reduction will be 2 per 
cent., the levy being calculated as under, viz. — 


Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 

1, Levy at 24 per cent. on 50 per cent. of receipts from each class at fares 

reduced 25 per cent. below maximum = | 225d. | 150d. | 0°75d. per mile. 
2. Levy at 1 per cent. on 30 per cent. of receipts from each class at fares 

reduced 40 per cent. below maximum = | 180d. | 1:20d. | 060d. re 
3. Levy at 0 per cent. on 20 per cent. of receipts from each class at fares 

reduced 50 per cent. below maximum = | 150d. | 1:00d. | 0°50d. Ss 

100 


The total receipts being calculated as under, viz. :— 


4, Receipts = 80:00 per cent. of whole from 3rd class = £. 17,344,768{ i Geer: Mer i == £. 268,843 

5. Receipts = 923 ,, ‘ Qnd class= 2,000,000 EP Se PAN LE abe tebe 1 c's 

6. Receipts =10°77__,, oa Ist class= 2,336,192 3) 3 ES - = 36,210 
100°00 Calculated total receipts from Calculated total pro- 

passenger fares - af £. 21,680,960 duct from levy a; £. 336,053 


———- 


The calculated proportion of receipts to be exempted being 69 per cent. upon a general average. 


. 


No. 7 represents 50°73 per cent. of the amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of calculated 
product from levy of 5 per cent. upon the profits beyond 3 per cent. interest on all capital, the 
calculated proportion of all passenger fare receipts entitled to exemption being 49-27 per cent. 
upon a general average. 


No. 8 represents 50-78 per cent. of the amount payable under Act of 1842, and the amount of calculated 
product from a levy of 7 per cent. upon all. profits beyond 4 per cent. interest on all capital, the 
calculated proportion of all passenger fare receipts entitled to exemption being 49°27 per cent. upon 
a general average, as in Proposal No. 7. 


No. 9 represents 84°61 per cent. of the total amount which would be leviable if a ‘Companies’ 
rading License” upon all created capital, up to one farthing in the pound, were authorised by 
Parliament, the assessment being subject to certain exemptions, to be allowed under a decree of 
Railway Commissioners, in special cases to be referred to them, and calculated te reduce the total 
product from a general levy at one farthing in the pound to the extent of 15°39 per cent. upon a 

general average. 


No. 10 represents the whole amount of capital created upon which an assessment and levy would be made 
to the extent of one farthing in the pound, if Proposal No. 9 should be sanctioned by Parliament 
with a view to simplicity and economy in the cost of collecting the revenue derivable from a Com- 
panies’ Trading License. 


0.91. 
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A. 


ABOLITION OF Tax: 


1. Concurrence of Evidence in Support of a Total Repeal of the Passenger 
Duty. 

2. Objections on the Part of the Inland Revenue Department and the Board 
of Trade. 

8. Conclusions of the Committee favourable to Abolition, when feasible, on 
Fiscal Grounds. 


1. Concurrence of Evidence in Support of a Total Repeal of the Passenger Duty : 
Impolicy of any tax on railways, as coming within the category of articles of primary 
necessity, Parkes 507. 541——Claim of railways to entire remission, rather than partial 
| exemption, on the ground that the duties have been remitted in the case of all other 
modes of locomotion, Forbes 852, 853. 868-874. 880-883 Complaint, not as regards 
the public, but as regards Parliament, in not removing a tax imposed in the first instance 
because other modes of locomotion were taxed, which are now untaxed, ib. 877-883 —— 
Explanation that witness looks for a total remission of duty and is not prepared to 
suggest any modified system of taxation, Fenton 1328-1332. 


Conclusion as to the injustice of maintaining a tax on railways, other modes of Joco- 
motion having been freed from taxation, Lord Houghton 1829. 1903-1906-—— Expediency 
of the first opportunity being taken for the total abolition of the tax, 2b. 1829. 1903-1906 
Belief that the remission of the tax would be very popular, 2b. 1851-——Strong dis- 
approval of any important industry being singled out and taxed upon profits, 7b. 1852- 
1854. 1933-——Conclusion further expressed as to the injustice of the exceptional - 
taxation of railways, 7b. 1903-1910 ——Repetition of the opinion that, as soon as the 
exigencies of the State admit, the tax should be abolished, 2b. 1932, 1933. 


Advocacy of the total abolition of the tax if feasible on fiscal grounds, Ellis 2010. 
2041. 2048, 2049 Exceptional character of the taxation in question, 2b. 2048 
Increased freedom of action by removal of exemptions and obligations, it being expedient, 
however, to totally abolish the tax, Mansel 2501-2505 Statement as to the agitation 
against the tax not being confined solely to the companies, 1b. 2506-2508 Argument 
that the tax ‘should be abolished, it having been imposed in the first instance because 
other modes of locomotion were taxed which have since been relieved, Oakley 2523. 2539. 
2596-2508. 

Objection to a tax of 3 per cent. without exemptions, or to any permanent tax, 
inasmuch-as the duty should be abolished altogether like all other taxes on locomoticn, 
Allport 2956, 2957. 2961. 3091, 3092 Injustice of the tax, tb. 2956. 2974 
Argument that, as a matter of equity, the tax on railways should be abolished altogether, 
it having been imposed because there was a tax on other modes of locomotion which have 
‘since been freed, Grierson 3403-3405. 3457-3462 Injustice in relieving one carrier 
of the tax and in maintaining it upon another, Menton 3511. 

Witness submits that the passenger duty presses with much injustice and inequality on 
railways, and that in common equity it should be removed, like the taxes on other modes 
of locomotion, Samuda 3513, 3514. 3520-3524. 3540, 3541. 3551-3554. 

Argument that in equity the tax on railways should be remitted, the tax on othe 
modes of locomotion having been remitted; otherwise the latter should be re-imposed 
Laing 3613, 3614. 3666, 3667. 3673, 3674. 3704-——Decided opinion that the tax 
should be repealed as soon as the state of the public revenue admits, 2b. 3630. 3750. 

02; ; RR 2 Conclusion 
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Report, 1876—continued., 


ABOLITION OF TA X—continued. 


2. Objections on the Part of the Inland Revenue Department and the Board of 
Trade; 


Conclusion as to the expediency of retaining the passenger duty, rather than of 
imposing a new tax in a different form, Melvill 370-373. 380. 391, 392——Necessity 
of increased taxation in some other direction if the duty be repealea, Rickman 1699, 
1700. 

Argument that it is essential to keep distinct the question of exemption and the question 
of the tax itself, inasmuch as any restrictions upon the companies’ freedom of action 
arise entirely in respect of the former, and not of the latter, Farrer 2249-2252 
Reasons urzed for the maintenance of the tax, but not of the exemptions; denial that 
the former is unjust, 2. 2354, 2355. 2368. 2383. 

Further approval generally of the policy of the tax, Farrer 2820-2824. 2837 ——Con- 
clusion as to the inexpediency of removing the tax, in the present state of the public 
finances, 7b. 2903-2908. 


3. Conclusions of the Committee favourable to Abolition, when feasible, on Fiscal 
Grouns 


Reference to tle evidence before the Committee as to the impolicy and injustice of 
maintaining a tax upon locomotion, all other modes of locomotion except railways 
having been freed from taxation, Rep. v——-Concurrence of the Committee in the 
foregoing view, 2b. vil. 

Conclusion that a strong case is made out, whenever the state of the revenue will 
justify the Govern nent in parting with the produce of the tax, for its entire repeal ; 
resolution advpted to this effect, Rep. vii-——Modification sugvested until the finances 
of the State warrant the abolition of the tax, 2d. 


See also Alternative . Schemes. Competition. Dividends. Exemptions. 
Incidence of Taz. Locomotion, Taxes on. Monopoly. Public, The. 


ACCOUNTS (PAYMENT OF DuTY): 


1. System of Accounting for the Duty ; Difficullies involved. 

2. Inspection by the Inland Revenue Department ; Arrungements as regards 
L.xemption. 

8. Practice as to Payment. 

4. Simplification of Accounts by a Re-adjustment of the Tax. 


1. System of Accounting for the Duty; Difficulties involved : 


Difficulty in accounting for the duty under the Act of 1832, by reason of the form in | 
which it was levied, Melvill 17-19. 21 Alterations proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 
1842 as regards the mode of accounting; that is, under the new system of duty imposed 
by the Act of that year, 2. 21. : 


Great complication and difficulty in accounting for the passenger duty, though the 
Inland Revenue Board have been very considerate in consulting the convenience of the 
companics in this respect, Parkes 507. 685-688 Elaborate accounts and analyses of 
traffic entailed by the requirements of the Board of Trade; necessity of the department 
relying upon the good faith of the companies in this respect, Forbes 836-840. 


Provision in the Act 5 & 6 Vict. as te each company keeping a coaching traffic book 
and as to the infermation to be recorded therein, Rickman 1418 Explanations as to 
the accounts for July, August, September, and October 1874, having been formed upon 
the basis of the November account, 7b. 1418-1428 New form of account sanctioned 
in November 1874, which relieved the railway officials of much trouble, but somewhat ° 
increased the labour in witness’ department, 7b. 1428-1434. 


Inspection of the accounts of the different companies by witness in order to see that 
they are kept in conformity with the arrangement of November 1874; great want of 
uniformity which still exists, Rickman 1435-1485——-Difficulty in so applying the 
decision of the House of Lords as to secure uniformity in the principle and mode of | 
accounting for the duty, ib, 1440-1452. 1458-1461. 1464-1471. 1517--1520——Belief 
that the accounts are fairly and honourably made out, 2d. 1441. 

Explanation with further reference to the selection of the month of November 1874 as 
the basis upon waich to found the accounts of trattic of the previous four months, Rickman 
1663-1665——Instances of companies having unduly enlarged the exemption by :the 
treatment of the figures, 7b..1714. 


Considerable expense entailed by the accounts in connection with the duty, Findlay 
3374 


Consultation 
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Report, 1876—continued. 


ACCOUNTS (PAYMENT OF DUTY)—continued. 


2. Inspection by the Inland Revenue Department ; Arrangements as regards 
Exemption : 
Consultation by the Board of Inland Revenue of the convenience of the companies as 
to the making uj of the-accounts, showing the per-centage of cheap traffic exempt from 
duty; periodical inspection applied to the accounts by the Board, Melvili 254-258 
| Facility given by the companies to inspection of their accounts, Sir W. H. Stephenson 
1093, 1094; Rickman 1411. 


Simplification of matters as between the Board of Inlend Revenue and the companies 
by the operations of the Clearing House, in respect of all tickets under 1 d. per mile, 
| Rickman 1384. 1395-1398——In!crmation relative to the mode of assessment of London 
and provincial railways respectively, and the various accounts formerly kept, as 
illustrated by the case of the London and North Western Company, id. 1387-1398. 
1406-1408. 1412 Examination of the companies’ accounts by witness and an assistant 
in order to see whether the exemptions claimed were justified, 2b. 1399-1405. 

| 


Terms of the official ‘appointment of witness in 1870 as examiner of the books and 
accounts of the companies in order to verify the charge for duty, Rickman 1408-1410 
— Inspection by witness in 1870 and 1871 of the books and accounts of all the 
companies, when it was found that there was great diversity of practice in accounting for 
the duty; recovery’ of about 20,0001 as the result of this inspeetion, id. 1418—— 
Acceptance of the accounts in the first imstauce upon the affidavit of the companies, 2. 
1452-1450. 

Statement to the effect that in his inspection of the coaching traffic book and other 
books of each company, witness conducts a minute investigation without taking anything 
upon trust, Rickman 1680-1682. 


Objection to the system of exemptions in its being hardly ‘possible for the Inland 
Revenue officers to check the returus made by the companies, Farrer 2288. 


| _ Witness has made no examination of accounts since the end of 1875, Rickman 3172, 
Be i. 3173——Inaccuracy of Mr. Farrer’s statement that the Inland Revenue officers were 
unable to properly check the accounts, though the inspection doubtless involves some in- 
| convenience, 2b. 3175-3177. 

| 


3. Practice as to Payment : 


Prompt manner in which the accounts of duty have been made up and the money paid, 
in witness’ experience, Forbes 887—889——Regular payment by the companies after 
periodical setulement of the accounts, Sir W. H. Stephenson, 1046-1048——Facility by 
means of a monthly payment on account, the balance being struck and settled every 
half year, Rickman 1496——Approval of aunua! accounts rather than of a settlement 
upon an average of three or four years, Findlay 3375, 3376. 


4. Simplification of Accounts by a re-adjustment of the Tax : 


Avoidance of complication in accounting to the Board of Inland Revenue by a re-ad- 
justment of the tax, Melvill 360-363—— Facility as regards investigation of the accounts 
if there were a commutation of the tax, exemptions being abolished; intricate examination 
now necessary, Sir W. H. Stephenson, 995, 996. 1090, 1091 Simplified collection of 
the tax by an exemption of all fares up to 1d.a mile, ib. 1099. 


Conclusion as to the want of an alteration of the law with a view to a uniform system 
of accounting for the duty, Rickman 1485, 1486——Saving of clerical labour by the 
companies if all fares at and under 1d. per mile were exempted, id. 1496——Important 
saving of the Clearing House expenses by the simplification of accounts which would 
result from the system of duty proposed by witness, 7b. 1694. 


Valuable simplification of accounts by the exemption of all fares not exceeding 1d. 
a mile; great difficulty now caused by the accounts, Allport 2961. 2964-2966; Laing 
3769. 

See also Evasion of Duty. Inland Revenue Board. 


Acts of Parliament. Reference to the Act 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 120, as having been passed 
when railways were in their infancy (1832), and as being the first Statute under which 2 
passenger duty was imposed, Melvill 6-10 Several Acts by which the Statute of 1832 
has been repealed or amended, the last Act being the 26 & 27 Vict., c. 33; 7%. 11—— 
Incidental manner in which railways come under the Act of 1832, no mention being 
made of them in the title or preamble of the Act, 7b. 12-14 Sections of this Act 
under which the railways were charged with passenger duty; tender manner in which 
they were dealt with, 2d. 14-17. 

Provisions in the Act 5 & 6 Vict., c. 79 (1842), relative to the duty; repeal of the old 

duties, the new charge being fixed at the rate of § J. for every 100/. received by tne com- 
panies in respect of passengers, Me/vill 22, 23. 57 Reference to the Act 7 & 8 Vict. 

c. 85, of 1844 (the Cheap Trains Act), as applying only to railways authorised after that 
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Acts of Parliament—continued, 


date to be constructed, Melvill 24. 28 Details explanatory of the provisions of this 
Act on the score of exemption of cheap trains stopping at every station, 7b. 24 et seq. 


Reference to the Act ¢ & 3 Will. 4, c. 120, as obsolete long since; absence of any 
composition under this Act, Rickman 1529, 1530. 

First imposition of a duty upon railways by the Act 2 & 3 Will. 4, in 1832; Rep. iii 
—-Alteration of the foregoing duty by the Act 5 & 6 Vict. in 1842, into a tax of 5 per 
cent. upon gross passenger receipts, 2b. Summary of the obligations imposed by the 
Act 7 & 8 Vict., in 1844 (the Cheap Trains Act), inconnection with the exemption of 
cheap trains, 20. ili, iv Chief provisions of the Act 21 & 22 Vict. in 1858 (the Far- 
things Act), in reference to the fares by cheap trains for distances under a mile, id. iv. 


See also Abolition of Duty. Cheap Trains Act. Exemptions. Farthings Act. 
Locomotion, Taxes on. 


Allport, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Power of the Midland Railway Company, 
and of the large companies generally, to charge the passenger duty in addition te their 
maximum fares, 2927, 2928 Large increase in the amount of duty paid by the Mid- 
land Company under the decision of the House of Lords, 2929. 2932 ——~ Reluctance on 
the part or Sir Robert Peel and of Government in 1844 to put a tax on railways, the tax 
having been imposed only because other modes of locomotion were taxed, 2929. 2967. 
2980. 3011-3016. 

Conviction, based on witness’ personal experience in 1844, that it was intended to 
exempt all third cliss fares at 1 d. a mile, 2929 Pressure brought upon the Midland 
Cowpany to add the tax to the third class fare; conclusion that this will be necessary, 
and that several other large companies will do likewise if there be no alteration of the law 
as now interpreted, 2929-2931. 2938, 2939. 2945-2949. 2972. 2978 Large annual 
payment by the Midland Company if liable to a 5 per cent. duty, without exemptions, 
2932, 2933 Decided effect of the tax in enhancing the fares, 2934-2930 Addition . 
of the duty to the first class fares on the Midland line, 2935. En) 


‘Very unequal incidence of the tax on different companies, 2940, 2941 Prejudicial 
operation of the obligation as to trains stopping at every station in order to claim exemp- 
tion ; increased facilities to the public in the absence of this restriction, 2942-2949 
Considerable competition with railways throughout the country, whilst in London the 
competion by omnibus and tramway is very keen; illustration in the case of the Midland 
Company, 2950-2952. 2995-2998. 3037-3045——- Very heavy charges upon the Company 
for local or parochial rates, as compared with the charges on the Company’s competitors, 
2953-2955- 

Objection to a tax of 3 per cent. without exemptions, or to any permanent tax, inas« 
much as the duty should be abolished altogether like all other taxes on locomation, 2956, ’ 
2957. 2961. 3091, 3092 Injustice of the tax, 2956. 2974 Incidence of the tax 
upon individual shareholders in the form of an income-tax, though some companies pay 
no dividends to ordinary shareholders, 2958-2960. 2984 Great improvement by the 
exemption of all fares at and under 1d. per mile, thus placing the companies in nearly 
the same position as before the recent decision, 2961-2979. 2985-2994. 3061-3067. 
3087-3091. 

Valuable simplification of accounts by tne exemption of all fares not exceeding 1d. a 
mile; great difficulty now caused by’the accounts, 2961. 2964-2966——-Advantage of 
exemptions in the interests of the public, 2969-2974—-—Tendency of the tax, with other 
burdens, to prevent the construction of branch lines, 2981, 2982 Prejudicial effect 
also as regards the opening of new stations, 2983———Transfer of the burden and the 
grievance to the public if the Midland Company should be coustrained to add the duty 
to the third class fares, 2997-3010. ake 


Evidence purporting to show that railways are assessed much more heavily than. 
ordinary traders, collieries, or other industries in the matter of local taxation, 3016- 
3036 Statement as regards the rating of coal mines that the royalty is generally a 
fixed rate per ton, 3018-3029. Tee 


Prejudicial effect of tramways in the North of London as regards railway traffic, 3037- 
3045. 3055, 3056——Conclusion as to the identity of interest of railway companies and 
of the public, 3046, 3047———Explanations in connection with the abolition of second 
class carriages on the Midland Railway; belief as to the convenience of the great 
majority of the travelling public having been consulted by this arrangement, 3048-3054. 


Large portion of the Midland Railway made since the passing of the Cheap Trains 
Act; great development of third class traffic in the belief that exemption applied to fares 
not exceeding 1d.'a mile, 3057-3063-—Further statement as to most of the companies 
having the power to add the duty to the maximum fare, and as to the probable incidence 
of the tax upon the public if exemption be not extended to fares at and under 1d. a mile, 
3064-3076——-Very great competition between railways to nearly all the important 
towns in England, 3077-3080. 
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Allport, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Large increase in the working expenses of railways, as for the block system, &c., so 
that the Government tax on gross receipts presses more heavily than in former years, 
ia _ 3081-3086 Preference further expressed for the exemption of fares not exceeding 
id. a mile, rather than for a 3 per cent. duty, without exemption, 3087-3092 Objec- 
tion -to the exeimption of fares under 1s., as applying to large numbers of first class 
passengers, 3093, 3094 Expediency of exempting the poorer rather than the richer 
class of passengers, 20. 
Statement to the effect that the War Office has no good ground of complaint in respect 
| of the rates for the conveyance of troops, 3095 ——Willingness of the companies to 
i discuss the question with the War Office with a view to new arrangements, 3095, 3096. 


[Second Examination. | —Further statement as to a pressure having been put upon the 
Midland Company by other companies to add the duty to the fares, the former having 
declined, pending discussion in Parliament, 3103-2106——-Unequal operation of the tax 
in several respects, 3107——Saving in dead weight by the abolition of second class 
carriages on the Midland line; modification of first class fares, the duty having been 
added, 3108, 3109 ——Great extent to which the duty would be added to third class fares 
throughout the country if the Midland Company should lead the way in the matter, 
3110. 


Further consideration of the system of coal royalties, witness submitting that the 
general practice is that of paying royalty per ton and not as a per-centage upon the selling 
| price, 3111-3118. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHEMES: 


. Proposal in 1863 for a Duty of 34 per Cent.on Passenger Traffic, without 

Exemptions. 

Proposal in 1870 for a. Duty of 1 per Cent. on Gross Traffic. 

Advocacy of a Passenger Duty of 3 per Cent., without Exemptions. 

Objections to the foregoing Proposition. 

Advocacy of the Exemption of all Fares at and under 1d. per Mile. 

. Proposals involving a Fixed Payment ; Objections thereto. 

7. Equivalent suggested for the present Duty, Exemptions being Abolished. 

. Operation of several Alternative Schemes, as submitted on the part of the 
Board of Trade. ; 

9. Schemes suggested on behalf of the Railway Passengers’ Association. 


Ana wy 


fee) 


1. Proposal in 1863 for a duty of 33 per Cent. on Passenger Traffic, without 
Exemptions : 
Extiact from Mr. Gladstone’s financial statement in 1863 relative to the anomaly in 
the exemption of excursion traffic, and proposing to commute the payment of 5 per cent. 
with exemptions, into 33 per cent. without exemptions, Melvill 91 -—Strong objection by 
the companies to the proposed commutation ; subsequent abandonment of the proposal 
as affecting different companies very unequally, 7b. 91. 95. 109-113. 


2. Proposal in 1870 for a Duty of 1d. per Cent. on Gross Traffic: 


Reference to Mr. Lowe’s financial statement in 1870, and to his proposal to substitute 
a tax of 1 per cent. on the gross traffic for the passenger tax, exemptions being abolished ; 
probability that the companies would have accepted a tax of 2 or 24 per cent. upon pas- 
senger traffic, Melwill 154-166. 


3. Advocacy of a Passenger Duty of 3 per Cent., without Exemptions: 


Strong objection to the present system of exemptions, witness preferring a duty of 
3 per cent. without exemptions, Farrer 2371. 2837-2846 Preference for the proposal to 
charge 3 per cent, on gross passenger receipts, without exemptions, as compared with other 
alternative schemes submitted by witness, 2b. 2371. 2386-2388 Very similar amount 
produced by a 8 per cent. tax on gross passenger receipts, and by a § per cent. tax with 
exemptions, 20.-2380, 2634. 


Statement showing that certain companies would pay more than at present if the duty 
and exemptions were commuted into a charge of 3 per cent. upon gross passenger 
receipts, Farrer 2630-26:32 Instances on the other band in which companies would 
save by a 3 per cent. duty; large bonus thereby to the London and. North Western and 
the Great Western companies, 2b. 2633, 2634 Disturbance of the relative payments 

_ by different companies by substituting a duty of 3 per cent., without exemptions; expected 
resistance by many companies, 7b. 2635, 2636. 2778, 2779. 2886——l.ess objection to the 
scheme for a duty of 3 per cent. than to other alternative schemes, ib. 2648. 2703. 2768. 
2770. 2779.+2843-2846. 2866 Slight increase of revenue if there were a tax of 3 per 
cent. upon gross passenger traflic, 2b. 2704. 

Question whether the rate of duty should be fixed at a lower figure than 3 per cent., 
and ‘should have reference to the liability of the companies under the law as assumed 
before the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, Farrer 2866-2871. 
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ALTERNATIVE SCHEMES—conunued, 
4. Objections to the foregoing Proposition : 


Admission as to the greater convenience to the companies if the tax were raised by a 
per-centage on receipts, without exemptions ; objections however to this plan as compared 
with the exemption of all fares at and under id. a mile, Lord Houghton 1843-1845. 
1939-1944——Decided objection to a 3 per cent. duty, without exemptions as a perma~ 
nent arrangement; absence of inducement thereby to give increased facilities to third 
class passengers, Mansel 2446-2448. 2509-2520——Approval of the exemption of al 
fares at and under 1d. per mile rather thau of 3 per cent. duty, without exemptions; 
greater facility of collection, however, under the latter plan, 2b. 2509-2516. 


Objection to the proposal for a 3 per cent. duty, without exemption, Oakley 2542 
Opinion that a 3 per cent. duty, without exemptions, would not be, in the long 
run, better for the companies generally than the present duty, with exemptions; illustra- 
tion in the case of witness’ company, Findlay 3247, 3248. 3255-3260. 3389 Great 
inequality .involved in a 3 per cent. duty, without exemptions; increased tax on 
Witness’ company thereby, Penton 3511. 


Great inequality and injustice in the incidence of a 3 per cent. duty, without 
exemptions, Laing 3626, 3627 More inequality than at present would arise under a 
3 per cent. duty without exemptions, 2b. 3684-30386 Still greater objection to a 3 per 
cent. duty, without exemptions, than to the present system, as all existing arrangements 


would be disturbed, 7b. 3707-3709. 


5. Advocacy of the Exemption of all Fares at and under 1d. per Mile: 


Concurrence of evidence in favour of the scheme for exempting from duty all fares at 
and under 1d. per mile, Parkes 511, §12; Rickman 1492. 1494, 1495; Lord Houghton 
1843-1845. 1863-1866. 1946, 1947; Ellis 2010-2018. 2043. 2059, 2060. 2064. 2124= 
2129; Oakley 2539. 2542, 2543. 2578-2588. 2604-2609; Allport 2929. 2961-2979. 
2985-2994. 3061-3067. 3087-3092; Findlay 3223-3225. 3373. 3388-3395; Grierson 
3428, 3429; Laing 3631-3638. 3643-3645. 3699-3702. 3710, 3714. 3750-3752 
Opinion that there should be no tax on railways, but that, short of abolition, it would be 

-a great improvement to modify and reduce the tax, and to levy it in a different manner, 
Parkes 616-622. j 


6. Proposals involving a fixed Payment ; Objections thereto: 


Approval of a proposition for a fixed amount of annual revenue, and for raising it by 
charging each company in proportion to its passenger traffic, Rickman 1531-15333 1618— 
1622. 1695-1698——-Objection to a fixed sum being levied from each company according 
to the amount now paid, Lord Houghton 1867-1869. 


Simplification in collection, if the tax were commuted, and fixed at a certain amount 

for each railway beyond which it should not increase; witness, however, has not con- 

. sidered this proposal, Farrer 2395-2399 Objections to a fixed quit-rent or rent- 
charge in lieu of the proposed obligation te pay a per-centage upon receipts, ib. 2637, 
2638. 2780-2783—— Approval of a plan whereby, for the next three or four years, no 
railway should pay more than hitherto, and should then pay 3 per cent., without exemp- 
tion, 7b. 2925, 2926. 

Impolicy of a fixed payment by railways in the nature of a quit-rent, Laing 3628, 3629. 
3760-3762. 3774 Grounds for objecting to a suggestion that the payment by each 
company be limited for three or four years to what it was in 1875, and should subse- 
quently be at the rate of 3 per cent., without exemptions, 2b. 3773, 3774+ 


/ 


7. Equivalent suggested for the present Duty, Exemptions being Abolished : 


Question considered, whether the value of the exemptions to each company may not 
be ascertained by means of certain returns, and whether a reduced per-centage might not 
be charged on gross passenger receipts, all exemptions being abolished, Sir W. H. 
Stephenson 1057-1065. 


8. Operation of several Alternative Schemes, as submitted on the part of the Board 
of Trade: ‘ 


Consideration of several alternative schemes for altering the incidence of the tax, and 
for charging a per-centage on gross traffic, or on passenger receipts, without exemption ; 
effect as regards the revenue produced, Farrer 2369-2373. 

Paper illustrating the working of several alternative schemes as regards the different 


companies, and showing the payment by each company under each scheme, and the 
total revenue to be derived, App. 260-262. 


9. Schemes suggested on behalf of the Railway Passengers’ Association : 
Sundry alternative schemes proposed on the part of the Railway Passengers’ Asso- 
ciation, App. 296-301. 


See also Abolition of Duty. Exemptions. Locomotion, Taxes on. Revenue 
from Duty. 
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Amalgumation. Protection of the public as regards their right to Parliamentary trains in 
the event of a line passing from one company to several companies, or in the event of 
amalgamation of several lines under one administration, Melvill 210-215. 


Tendency to a further amalgamation of existing companies ; improbability, however, 
of one huge monopoly, Forbes 800-80g9——Obstacle to any amalgamation between 
metropolitan railways and omnibuses, 2b. 943. 


Increasing influence of railway companies by means of amalgamation, Farrer 
2801-2804. 


Applications for Exemption. Very cumbersome form of application for exemption pre- 
viously to 1860; abandonment thereof, with the sanction of the Board of Trade, in 
favour of the system of sending in the Time Tables for approval, Mansel 218g, 2190. 


See also Time Tables. 


ARREARS OF DUTY: 


Difficulty experienced by the Inland Revenue Board in claiming for arrears under the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 1874; abandonment of such claims; Mel- 
vill 169, 170. 193. 273-275 Difficulty through the amount not claimed having been 
already distributed in dividends, 2b. 274, 275. 347 Estimate of four or five millions: 
_as the probable loss of revenue through the Act not having been strictly interpreted and 

enforced, ib..341. 348-350 Conclusion that the large amount of old arrears unclaimed 
is practically condoned, 7}. 383, 384. 


Belief as to the impracticability of the companies preparing accounts showing the 
amounts remitted under the interpretation of the law adopted by the Board of Trade, 
Forbes 890-892. 928-931. / . 

Inability of witness tv explain the details or basis of a certain estimate or return of 
the arrears which would have been payable had the duty been charged in accordance 
with the decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 1874; information obtainable 
hereon from Mr. Rickman, Sir W. H. Stephenson 963, 964. 983, 984. 989. 993. 1006: 
Impossibility of going further back than 1869 m making any claim in respect of 
remissions; good grounds upon which the companies could dispute such claims, 7b. 
968-974. Extreme difficulties in the way of legal and successful proceedings against 
the various companies for recovery of the unpaid duties, 76. 972-978. 986-ggo. 1008. 


Very unreliable character of certain estimates of the back amounts which might be 
demanded under the decision of the Court of Exchequer; grounds for the conclusion 
that Mr. Melviil’s estimate of 5,000,000 J. is more than double the amount which might 
have been claimed, Sir W. H. Stephenson 990-994. 1025, 1026. 


Explanation as to the claim to the full duty not having been expressly’ reserved since 
the date when the question was first raised ; different form of certificate issued by the 
Board of Trade in 1870, and since that year, Sir W. H. Stephenson 997-1001—~— 
Unreliable estimates of arrears of duty based on the traffic during four months of 1874, 
‘ib. 1116-1119 Circumstance of the Inland Revenue having given receipts for the 
duties, without protest, up to 1869; question hereon as to there being any precedent 
for claiming back duty, 7b. 1127-11934. 


P Many claims waived or left in abeyance till some general decision was arrived at in the 
- Court of Exchequer, Rickman 1418. 1629-1654 Grounds for the calculation that the 
arrears between 1844 and 6th July 1874, instead of amounting to 5,000,000 /., as esti- 
mated by Mr. Melvill, were less than 3,000,000 1, 2b. 1487-1491. 1710-1716. 3175 
Considerable labour necessary in order to show the value of the exemption during the 
earlier period, 2b. 1562-1566. 1717. 

Return (submitted by Sir W. Stephenson) of the estimated amounts of duty that 
would have been payable by the different companies from 1st October 1866 to ist July 
1874, if charged on their passenger receipts in accordance with the decree of the Court of 
Exchequer in July 1874, based upon the supplementary accounts furnished by the com- 
panies for the months July to October 1874, App. 255—— Aggregate of 787,332 1. as the 
arrears, according to the foregoing data, 2. 


See also Accounts. Board of Trade. Bonds. Compromise. Inland Revenue 


Board. _ Remission of Duty. 


Assessment of Duty. See Accounts. Alternative Schemes. Caledonian Railway. 
Compromise. . Evasion of Duty. . Goods Traffic. Great Northern Railway. 
Lrregularity. Inland Revenue Board. Local Taxation. London and North 
Western Railway. Net Receipts. Revenue from Taz. South Eastern Railway. 
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B. 


Blackwall Railway. Impracticability of complying with the conditions of exemption on 
part of the Blackwall Railway, Parkes 490. 493, 494. 529- 566, 567. 604 Mainten- 
ance of tie railway traffic between London and Blackwall, notwithstanding the competition 
of the omnibuses, 7b. 668, 669. 


BOARD OF TRADE: 
1. Powers of the Board as to Dispensing with certain Conditions of Exemption 
under the Act of 1844. 
2. Proceedings taken by the Board upon the Question of Exemption in the 
case of the North London Railway. 
8. Practice of the Board as regards Approval of Time Tables for Exemption. 
4, Conclusions of the Committee relative to the Powers and Action of the 
Department. 


1. Powers of the Board as to Dispensing with certain Conditions of Exemption under 
the Act of 1844. ; 

Conclusions as to Board of Trade not having been empowered to dispense with the 

condition as to stoppage at every station; degree of conflict between the cotati of the 

Court of Exchequer and the House of Lords on this question, Melvill 34-44-——Expla- 

nation in reference to the forms of approval by the Board in 1870, and subsequently, as 

to the hours of arrival and departure of particular trains, witness further submitting that 

the Board had no dispensing power as regards liability to duty, 2b. 148-153. 230 —— 

Reference to certain evidence of Mr. Farrer in 1872, as showing the difficulties of the 
Board under the Cheap Trains Act, 2b. 375. pel as 


Long period for which previously to 1872 there was a common understanding between 
the Railway Companies, the Board of Trade, and the Inland Revenue as to the mode of 
levying the duty, and as to the grounds of exemption, Forbes 711-713. 718. 788, 789 
Reference to the Third Report of the Select Committee in 1844, as showing that it was 

intended to give to the Board of Trade a full discretionary power of exemption, Forbes 713- 
~ 7x6. 796-799; Laing 3617-3625 Discussions in Parliament adverted to as showing 

that the idea of a five per cent. duty was abandoned by successive Chancellors of the - 

Exchequer, in view of the exemptions by the Board of Trade, Forbes 719, 720. 730- 

738. ; Sata’: 

Argument as toits being a proper exercise of its ‘discretion by the Board to apply 
exemption to trains other than those stopping at every station, provided the facilities and 
conveniences to the public were great, and the fares not more than 1d. a mile, Forbes 

814-821: 953——Further defence of the interpretation of the law upon which the Board - 

of Trade and the Inland Revenue acted for many years, though eventually proved to | 

have been technically wrong according to the wording of the Act, 7b. 854-867. 


Power of the Board of Trade as to exemptions, apart from direct remission of duty; 
mistaken view on which undue exemptions were allowed, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1027- 
1030. 1110, 1111. 


Explanation that the function of the Board of Trade under the Cheap Trains Act was 
merely to see that cheap train passengers got all the benefit which the Act intended them 
to get; superfluous powers vested in the Board for this purpose, Farrer 2266. 2268, 
2269. 2656, 2657—— Full belief of the Board that they had the power of dispensing with 
the condition that every cheap train should stop at every station; grounds for this con- 
clusion, 7b. 2266, 2267. 2672. 


2, Proceedings taken by the Board upon the Question of Exemption in the case of 
the North London Railway : 


Statement of the circumstances upon which the Board of Trade-refused certificates of 
exemption tu the North London Company on the ground that the passengers were not 
carried between all stations at fares of 1 d. a mile or under, Farrer 2269 Case eventu- 
ally submitted to the law officers of the Crown on two occasions in 1866, the opinion 
being that the Board had no right to dispense with trains stopping at every station, id. 
Long correspondence and communication between the Board of Trade and the Board 
of Inland Revenue in 1866, and subsequently, upon the exemption question ; reference of 
the whole question to the Treasury by the former department, 2b. 2269-2274. 


Delay on the part of the Treasury in taking decisive actioa; consequent difficulty | 
in preparing a case for the law courts, Farrer 2273, 2274 Representations 
made by witness’ departinent to the Treasury as to the whole question requiring revision, 
2b. 2279. 


Issue 
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BoArRD OF TRADE—continued. 
3. Practice of the Board as regards Approval of Time Tables for Exemption : 


Issue of certificates or forms of approval by the Board of Trade up to 1866 without 
any questions having been raised by the Inland Revenue Department, Sir W. H. 
Stephenson 1003-1005-——Action of the companies in accord with the approvai of the 
Board of Trade, up to 1874, as to the trains in respect of which exemptions should be 
claimed, Rickman 1567-1571. 

Qualified form of approval, as regards cheap trains, given by the Board pending the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer; amended form nowgiven, Farrer 2274 Grounds 
for the conclusion that the approval of the Board is a mere farce, 1b. 2275-2278, | 


Three forms of approval given by the Board of Trade, as in the case of the North 
London Railway ; that is, before any question had been raised by the Inland Revenue, 
‘after question had been raised, and after the decision of the Court of Exchequer, Farrer 
2616, 2620; App. 266 Further conclusion as to the fallacy involved in the approval 
by the Board, Furrer 2663-2667. 

Explanation with further reference to the practice of the companies in marking the 
time tables for approval by the Board of Trade, the real duty of checking the claims 

resting with the Inland Revenue, Farrer 2668-2671 Doubt as te any companies 
claiming exemption without the previous approval of the Board, 26. 2681. 

Comment upon a statement by Mr. Farrer that the approved time tables were a mere 
farce; check exercised in the matter by the Inland Revenue Board, Rickman 3149- 
3152 Correspondence between the Board of Inland Revenue and the Board of Trade 
in July 1871 upon the subject of the altered practice of the Jatter as regards approval of 
the time tables, 7b. 3152. : 


4. Conclusions of the Committee relative to the Powers and Action of the 
Department : 

Extent of the power given to the Board of Trade to dispense with conditions required 
by the Cheap Trains Act, Rep. ii, iv.—— Long period (from 1844 to 1867) for which it 
was assumed that the Board had power to dispense with all or any of the conditions 
except that relating to the rate of fare, 2d. iv. 

Exoneration of the Government departments as regards the misconstruction-of the 

_ law, Rep. iv Regret expressed, however, by the Committee that for so long a period 
uo steps were taken to obtain an authoritative legal decision as to the extent of the 
dispensing power of the Board of Trade, 7d. _ 

Result of the proceedings eventually taken, and of the decision of the Court of Exche- 
quer, and House of Lords, that the Board of Trade had no power to dispense with the 
stoppage of trains at every station, Rep. iv. 

See also Abolition of Taz, 2. Arrears of Duty. Cheap Trains Act. Exemp- 

tions. | Government Control. Inland Revenue Board. North London Rail- 
way, 1. Stopping Trains. Time Tables. Tramways. 


Bonds (Payment of Duty). [Belief as to all the railway companies being required to give 
bonds for the due payment of duties, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1012-1016 Reference to 
the bonds given by the companies as not facilitating legal proceedings for recovery of the 
sums in dispute or arrear, 7b. 1049-1052 Explanation in connection with the bonds 
given by railway companies, and the power of the Inland Revenue Board to put them in 
force in case of default on the part of the companies, Rickman 3143, 3144. 


Branch Lines. Check to the formation of small country lines by reason of the duty, Parkes 
615 Tendency of the tax to hinder the formation of small lines and branches, the 
suecess of which is doubtful; impolicy of the tax on this score, Lord Houghton 1830-. 
1832. 1894, 1895. 1900-1902. 1918-1922, 1968, 1969 Tendency of the tax, with 
other burdens, to prevent the construction of branch lines, Allport 2981, 2982 
Instances of branch lines which the Brighton Company would probably construct if tne 
tax were remitted altogether, Laing 3670. 3688, 3689. 3733, 3734- 

See also Extension of Railways. London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
North Staffordshire Railway. 


Brewer’s License. Absence of analogy between the passenger duty and the brewer’s license, 
Lord Houghton 1925-1928. 


Building Land. Serious obstacle to the development of building land on the London and 
Chatham line, owing to the operation of the passenger tax, Forbes 955-957 —— Operation 
of the duty in preventing the opening of suburban stations, and in checking imerease in. 


the value of land, Oakley 2539-2541. 2568-2570. 
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Caledonian Railway. Special arrangement. whereby the Caledonian Company pays duty on 
22% per cent. of all the third-class traffic; belief that the revenue has not been preju- 
diced by this arrangement, Rickman 14.76-1481..1549-1551. 


Capital. Reference in Captain Galton’s Report of 1857 to the incidence of the passenger 
tax in proportion to the shaxe capital of the companies, Melvill 78-80 Purchase of 
railway stock in full knowledge of the tax, though the charge has doubiless been greatly 
increased by the new decision, Farrer 2354. 2725-2732. 2784-2786 ——Important dis- 
tinction between a tax upon railways, in which there is a large amount of fixed capital 
permanently invested, and a tax upon omnibuses, 7b. 2862-2865. 


Return (submitted by Mr. Farrer) showing the amount of ordinary guaranteed and 
preference capital of the different railway companies in England and Wales, on gist 
December 1875, the rate of dividend in each case, and the amount per cent. of the 
passenger duty on the ordinary capital, App. 270-282. 


CHEAP TRAINS ACT: 


Explanation as to the obligations or conditions in the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, relative 
to the running of trains for the poorer, or third class, passengers at not more than 
id. per mile, and stopping at every station; exemption of such passengers from duty, 
subject to: the above and other conditions, Melvill 24-48 Exclusion from the Act of 
1844 of such railways as did not come to Parliament for further powers, 2b, 24-28 
Conditions that the train must run on:every week day, ib. 29. 100 Apparent exemp- 
tion under the Act in respect of any class of passengers by cheap trains who pay not 
more than : d, per mile, 7b, 31-33. . 

Argument that the Cheap Trains Act has become obsolete, the obligation provided by 
the Act having ceased to be an obligation and there being no reciprocity for the privilege 
of exemption, Melvill 229. 241-243. 276-286. 295-299. 410-420 =~ Exemption now 
claimed by the companies from obligations of which they were aware, and into which 
they distinctly entered, when their Acts were obtained, 7b. 265-268 Proposed retention 
of the original Taxing Act, modified by an amended system of exemption, 7b. 395, 396. 
400 Examination upon the question whether the companies in applying for extension 
Acts were really aware of the state of the law as to their degree of liability to‘the duty, 
1b. 421-433. i 

Consideration of certain resolutions of the Select Committee cf 1844, upon which the 
Cheap Trains Act was founded; conclusion that it was evidently intended to give power 
to the Board of Trade to dispense with the obligation as to cheap trains stopping at every 
station, Forbes 713-716. 796-799; Laing 3617-3625 ——Conclusion that the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman who drew the Act, so worded the clause in regard to the exempting 
power of the Board of Trade as not to give effect to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of 1844, Forbes 715, 716. 


Further reference to the former interpretation adopted by the Board of.Trade as an 
equitable one and in accordance with the intention of Parliament, Forbes 814-821. 953 
Probability of effectual remonstrances to Parliament many years ago if payment had 
been enforced of the amounts equitably remitted, 2b. 893-896 Technical character, on 
the other hand, of the decision of the law lords, who, moreover, differed from each other, 
ib. 953- 958, 959- 

Conclusion that it is impracticable to carry out the Act strictly, Rickman 1545 
Restrictions and obligations upon the companies in excess of the limitations to which they 
believed they were lable under the Act; increased requirements of the Board of Trade, 
Ellis 2023-2026. 2037-2040. 2130 Argument that the Act of 1844 contemplated 
exemption being applied to only one cheap train a day each way, Farrer 2289-2206. 

Decree of the Court of Exchequer as to what constitutes cheap trains within the ~ 
meaning of the Act, App. 267 Judgment in extenso, as delivered by the Court of 
Exchequer on 6th July 1874, 2b. 285-288——Judgment as delivered in the House of 
Lords on 22nd February 1876, 2b, 288-295. 


Summary of the chief provisions of the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, and of the obligations 
in connection with exemption from duty, Rep. iii, iv Grounds for the conclusion of 
the Committee that it is doubtful whether Parliament has employed the proper language 
to give effect to its intentions, 2b. v Evidence before the Committee as to the Act 
being constantly and unavoidably infringed, 2. 

Recommended repeal of the provisions of the Cheap Trains Act so far as may be 
necessary to give effect to the resulutions of the Committee for the repeal, when practi- 
cable, or for the modification of the tax, Rep. vii. 

See also Arrears of Duty. Board of Trude. Exemptions. Fares. Inland 

Revenue Board. Locomotion, Taxes on. North London Railway. Public, 
ae Remission of Duty. Revenue from Duty. Stopping. Trains. 
Third Class Passengers. Through Trains. 


Cobb, 
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Cobb, Edward W. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Memorandum submitted (App. 296-301) 
on the part of the Railway Passengers’ Association, containing various suggestions on 
the subject of the remission or modification. of the passenger duty, and the revision and 
reduction of fares, 3775, 3776. 


_ Collection of Tax. Increased facility of collection if there were simply a tax upon gross 


receipts ; probability, however, of much inequality thereby, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1100- 
1104 Advantage of facility of collection, this being an important consideration in 
choosing between taxes ; incidence of the income tax adverted to hereon, Farrer 2733- 
2743 —— See also Accounts. Arrears of Duty. 


COMPETITION: 


Exceptional instances of railways being open to competition for passenger traffic, 
Melvill 401-403. | 

Evidence in detail as regards the question of monopoly, to the effect that railways 
generally are competed with by carriers, or by steamship owners, and are moreover 
under increased restrictions as to rates through the action of the Railway Commissioners, 
Forbes 695, et seq. 842-851 Several urban or suburban lines which suffer from com- 
petition in the same way as the Metropolitan District Railway ; there being no mono- 
poly to justify the tax, 7b. 771-774. 

Direct and indirect competition to which railway companies are subject, they having no 
monopoly or exclusive rights, Forbes 932-940 Tendency of competition to end in 
combination, 7b. 941, 942 Deprecation of any attempt to put.a tax on railway-borne 
coal, sea-borne coal being exempt; argument therefrom as to the injustice of the pas- 
senger duty, 7b. 951, 952——Great competition with the Metropolitan Railway, Fenton 
1166-1181 Large sums recklessly spent in former years in promoting and in opposing 
competing lines, Lord Houghton 1896-1900. 


Few and exceptional cases in which the railway companies are affected by competition 

. from omnibuses, steamboats, &c., Farrer 2356. 2642 Doubt as to there being any real 

competition between omnibuses and railways in London, 7d. 2356. 2751-2753. 2832-2836 

Modified extent to which there is any competition with railways, so that the argu- 
ment as to untaxed competition does not apply, 26. 2830-2836. 


Considerable competition with railways throughout the country, whilst in London the 
competition by omnibus and tramway is very keen; illustration in the case of the Mid- 
land Company, Allport 2950-2952. 2995-2998. 3037-3045——-Very great competition 
between railways to nearly all the important towns in England, 7d. 3077-3080. 

Indirect but effectual character of much of the competition with the Brighton line, 
Laing 3663-3667. 3722 Severe indirect competition to which railways generally are 
subject, 2b. 3722, 3723. 

Conclusions of the Committee as to the very severe competition between railways and 
omnibuses and tramways, especially in and around the metropolis, Rep. vi. 

Unfairness in continuing a tax exclusively upon one kind of locomotion after all cor- 


responding taxes upon competitive modes of locomotion have been repealed or reduced 
toa minimum, Rep. vii. 


See also Locomotion, Taxes on. London General Omnibus Company. Metropo- 
litan District Railway, 3. Metropolitan Railway, 4, North London Rail- 
way, 2.  Omnibuses. Steamboats. Tramways. 


Compromise. Fairness of the compromise ultimately agreed to, a, strict administration of 


the law being almost impossible; advice of the solicitor of witness’ department to this 
effect, Sir WV. lf. Stephenson 974-982. 1007, 1008 Further approval of the compro- 
mise agreed to by the Inland Revenue, as not a bad one for Government; that is, in 
view of the great difficulties in enforcing payment, and of the very protracted litigation 
involved, 75. 1053-1056. 1120-1124. 1135-1138. 1151-1155. 

Settlements made with the companies on the give-and-take principle, previously to the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 1874, Rickman 1416-1418. 1651-1654 
Further explanationas to the Inland Revenue authorities having dealt with the com- 
panies on the give-and-take principle, and having made concessions as to the form in 

_which the duty should be accounted for, 2b. 1651-1654. 


Inexpediency of a continuance of the present system, the decisions of the Court of 
Exchequer and House of Lords not being acted upon, but rather an illegal compromise 
between the Board of Inland Revenue and the railway companies, Lord Houghton 1835- 
1840. 1892, 1893. . ; 

Strong disapproval by the Committee of the present state of affairs, in which public 

‘departments are forced to countenance a departure from the law as decided by the 
House of Lords, Rep. v. 


See also Arrears of Duty. 


Cornwall Railway. Great public benefit conferred by the Cornwall Railway, whereas its 
debts and liabilities are accumulating, the passenger tax being a great incubus on the 
line, Ellis 2036——Particulars relative to the Cornwall Railway as forcibly illustrating 
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Cornwall Railway—continued. 


‘the severe pressure of the tax, the ordinary shareholders having never received any 
dividend, Grierson 3413-3418. 3450-34562. 3463-3468. 

Statement (submitted by Mr. Grierson), showing the amount paid for Government 
duty and rates and taxes in each of the years 1866-75; the gross receipts, the per- 
centage of gross receipts, and the amount of deficiency paid by certain associated com- 
panies for making up the dividend on guaranteed stock, App. 284. 


Correspondence of Trains. Statement as to the value of exemptions from duty, in order to. 
constrain the companies into giving better correspondence of trains at junctions, Melvill: 
262. 277. 380-382. 


D. 


Development of Traffic. Various ways in which the question of duty crops up and hinders. 
development of tratiic, Parkes 475-484. 513-522. 541-554. 602, 603. 611. 623-635 —— 
_ Argument that the tax interferes more or less with the development of traffic and the 
extension of facilities, though it may not have prevented the construction of any lines,. 
. Grierson 3441-3449. 3453-3456. 
See also Extension of Railways. Public, The. Stations. 


Devonshire. Part taken by witness, Sir Stafford Northcote, and ‘others, with a view to 
railway extension in Devonshire, where it is much needed; fatal obstacles thereto, 
including the passenger tax, Ellis 2008. 2131-2137. 

Dividends, Impression that if the duty were abolished the amount would go towards. 
increased dividends, whilst if the exemptions were removed the amount would come out. 
of the dividends, rather than be re-couped by increased fares, Melvill 316-321—— Very 

_ low dividends earned by English as compared with foreign railways on account of the 
competition in this country, Lord Houghton 1860-1862. 1884-1891 —— Effect of the 
duty as regards only the ordinary shareholders, except where the preference shares are 

“not paid in full, Farrer 2345-2354. REN: 
Return showing the capital and rate of dividend of each company in 1875, and the 
per-centage borne by the passenger duty to the ordinary capital, App. 270-282. 
See also Fares. Increase of Taz. Income Taz. : 


E. 


Ellis, Henry S._ (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Extensive experience and interests of witness: 

as a railway shareholder and as a director, chiefly in the West of England, 1987-1992 
Failure for the most part of the railway extensions in the West of England ; 
reference especially to the Portishead, the West Somerset, and the Minehead Railways, 
1989. 1992, 1993. 2027. 2075-2078 Instances of light or cheap railways, the traffic 
being small; impolicy of any hindrance to these in the shape of a tax, 1990, 1991. 1995 
Particulars relative to the Torbay and Brixham line, two-and-a-quarter miles long,. 
which has veen open since 1868 and has never paid interest on its debentures, much 
less any dividend; hardship of the incidence of the passenger duty in this case, 1993- 
1999. 2055, 2056. 2138-2148. 2159-2171. 2176-2178. 

Conclusion that in thinly-populated districts the duty acts as a great hindrance to 
railway extension, much to the detriment of the public, 2000, 2008 Illustration in 
the case of Silverton station on the Bristol and Exeter line, of the great inconvenience 
to the public and of the increased expense to the companies through the obligation of 
stopping at every station as a condition of exemption, 2000-2007. 2150-2158 Part 
taken by witness, Sir Stafford Northcote, and others, with a view to railway extension in 
Devonshire, where it is much needed; fatal obstacles thereto, including the passenger 
tax, 2008. 2131-2137. 


Advocacy of the total abolition of the tax, if feasible, on fiscal grounds, 2010. 2041. 
2048, 2049--— Great improvement by the exemption of all fares at and under 1 d. per 
mile, as suggested by Mr. Rickman, 2010. 205g, 2060, 2064 Grounds for concluding 
that the proposed exemption would greatly stimulate the reduction of fares and the 
increase of facilities to the public, 2010-2018, 2043. 2124-2129-——Expected opening 
of roadside stations, if there were no obligation to stop as a condition of exemption, 2017 
Power of the larger companies to recoup themselves in other ways for the loss 
- eaused by the tax, 2019. 2035, 2042. 2067-2072 —— Gain chiefly to the small and poor 

companies rather than to the large companies, by a remission of the duty, 2019, 2020.. 
2035. 2042. 


Probable necessity ere long of subsidising some lines, if they are to be kept open; 

" great inconvenience to the public by the closing of any line, 2021-2023. 2034, 2035. 
2043 Restrictions and obligations upon the companies in excess of the limitations to 
which they believed they were liable under the Cheap Trains Act; increased require- 
ments of the Board of Trade, 2023-2026. 2037-2040. 2130 Voluntary formation 
doubtless of the several lines which have ended in failure; public want which led to 
their 
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their formation, 2028-2033. 2044-2047, 2074 -— Great benefit conferred by the Cornwall 
Railway, whereas its debts and liabilities are accumulating, the passenger tax being a 
great incubus on the line, 2036. 


Exceptional character of the taxation in question, 2048-—-—Explanation that witness 
does not ask for a system of Government subsidies to poor lines, 2057, 2058. 2088-2091. 
2101-2103——Advantage of the removal of Government interference by reducing the 
per-centage of duty charged and by abolishing exemptions, 2061 -2065——Operation of 
the duty as a partial income tax; that is, in thinly-populated districts and where the 
duty cannot be'added to the fares, 2066-2073. 


Self-interest of the companies to continue to give the greatest possible facilities to the 
public, if the passenger tax were abolished,and irrespectively of outside control, 2079-2087. 
2115-2123. 2172-2175—--—Reference to the abolition of second-class carriages by the 
Midland Company as only an experiment, 2080-2083. 2121-2123--—Examination as to 

the use formerly made of turnpike roads by stage coaches, &c., and as to the. origination 

and ownership of such roads, 2092-2100, 2106-2108——Approval of Government vontrol 
of railways, so far as inspection is concerned, though the working arrangements should 
rest entirely with the companies, 2101-2105. 2109-2123. 


Evasion of Duty. Explanation that witness does not impute mala fides to the companies 
in the illegal interpretation placed by them upon the Act, Melvill 397-399 Denial 
that the companies put forward improper claims or evaded the duty, the fact being that 
they conformed to the requirements of the Board of Trade, Forbes 717, 718 Ten- 
dency of the present law to induce evasion, 7b. 836. 841——Belicf as to the entire 
absence of any fraudulent evasion or attempted evasion by the companies, Sir W. H. 
Stephenson 1139-1142. ae 


Entire exoneration of the companies from any attempted evasion, Rickman 1441 
Different interpretation of the law hy different companies, without any deliberate evasion, 
ib. 1546, 1547——The duty has not had the effect of promoting false declarations by 
the companies, 7b. 1680 ——Sufficient security for payment in full, without any evasion, 
by exempting all fares up to 1 d. per mile, 2b, 1694. 

Inducement to the adoption of all sorts of expedients aud devices by reason of the 
exemption ; prejudicial effect as regards the public, Farrer 2279-2288, 


Excursion Trains. Extracts from Captain Galton’s Report to the Board of Trade for 1855, 
showing the immense increase of passengers in respect of whom exemption was claimed ; 
large number of these conveyed by excursion trains, Melvill 69 Circumstance of 
neither Captain Galton nor the Board of Trade having raised any objection as regards 
the exemption claimed for passengers by excursion trains, though these trains did not . 

"stop at all the stations; contravention of the law on this point, 2b. 70-78 Comment 
upon the course persued hy Mr. Gladstone in 1863, in recognising the extension of 
exemption to excursion trains ; expediency rather of a strict interpretation of the Cheap 
Trains Act, 2b. 92-103. 109-113. 

Opinion as to the power of the Inland Revenue Board to have put a stop to the ex- 
emption of excursion trains and Sunday trains from duty, Farrer 2269——Circumstance 
of Captain Galton in 1856, having called attention to the exemption of excursion 
traffic, 1b. 2673--Extract from the Report of the Railway Commissioners in 1850, 
upon the question of exemption of excursion trains, 7b. 2674. 


Payment of duty claimed from the Great Eastern Company upon eight-day tickets : 
check thereby to seaside excursions, Parkes 475. 541. 572, 573 Hardship in taxing 
ea traffic, so called, in the shape of excursion trains, these being valuable for the’ 

ealth of the working classes, Laing 3693-3698. 3704-3706. 


EXEMPTIONS: 


1.. System of Exemptions in respect of Cheap Trains, though the Obliga- 

tions imposed by Parliament in regard to such Trains are no longer 
ve necessary. | 

2. Proposal for rendering Exemption dependent upon: the Grant of Enlarged 
Facilities. 5 

3. Concurrence of Evidence in favour of the Exemption of all Fares at and 
under 1 d. per Mile. 

4. Loss of Revenue under the foregoing Scheme. 

5. Question of Exemption of Fares up to One Shilling ; loss of Revenue 
thereby. . 

6. Objections on the part of the Board of Trade to the present System of 
Exemptions, as well as to the proposed Extensions. 

47. Conditions as to Kxemption under the Decisions of the Court of Exchegner. 
and House of Lords. 

8. Amount of Duty represented by the Exemptions. 

9. Suggestions on the part of the Railway Passengers’ Association. 

10. Conclusions and Recommendations by the Committee. 
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1. System of Exemptions in respect of Cheap Trains, though the Obligations 
imposed by Parliament in regard to such Trains are no longer necessary : 


Remissness on the part of the Board of Trade (and of the Inland Revenue Board as 
well) in regard to the gradual extension of exemption under the Cheap Trains Act, the 
companies having soon ceased to regard the Act as an obligation to run at cheap fares, 
but rather as an inducement to claim exemption from duty, Melvill 65-78——Witness 
has always considered the law as to cheap trains, and as to payment of duty, inapplicable 
to the c reumstances of the railways; absence of reciprocity for the privilege of exemp- 
tion, 2b. 229. 241-243. ; 

Further statement that, irrespective of exemption from duty, the companies would 

- voluntarily comply with the obligation to provide cheap trains stopping at every station, 
Melvill 276. 278, 279. 281-286. 295-299. 370, 371. 410-420. 

Reference to the Report of the Joint Committee upon Amalzamation in 1872, as 
showing that the obligation to run cheap trains as a condition of exemption was no 
longer necessary, and that the companies had done much more for third-class passengers 
from self-interest than was required by Parliament, Farrer 2253—— Quotation from the 
Third Report of the Select Committee of 1844, as clearly showing that the Committee 
concluded it would not be to the interests of the companies to run cheap trains, and that 
exemption was proposed in return for the obligation to run such trains, 1b. 2259-2261 

Reference also to the Act of 1844, as showing that Parliament considered it would 
not be profitable to run cheap trains, and sanctioned exemption from duty as a compensa~- 
tion for obligation put upon the companies, 7d. 2261-2263. 


Object of the exemption to give the companies a consideration for the obligation to 
run. one cheap train each way daily, Farrer 2622 (rounds for the conclusion that 
the obligation is no longer necessary, as the companies voluntarily run more cheap trains - 
and more workmen’s trains than Parliament has required, 7b. 2623-2629. 


2. Proposal for rendering Exemption dependent upon the Grant of Enlarged 
Facilities. 

Suggestion that in lieu of the Cheap Trains Act a new Act be passed under which{the 

companies should be entitled to exemption or remission accordingly as they obtained 

certificates from the Board of Trade (or some special railway department) that they had 

given certain facilities to the public, Melvill 385-396. . 


> 


3. Concurrence of Evidence in favour of the Exemption of all Fares at and 
under 1d. per mile. 


Great boon to the companies and to the travelling public if all fares at 1d. a mile and 
under, whether single or return, were exempt from the duty, Parkes 511, 512 —— Ready 
collection of the duty, subject to an exemption of all fares at or under 1d. a mile, 

_ Sir W. H. Stephenson 1099. . 


Suggestion that the best and easiest solution of the existing difficulties would be the 
exemption from duty of all fares at or under 1 d. per mile, by all trains, and in any class 
of carriage, Rickman 1492. 


Advantage of Mr. Rickman’s suggestion for the exemption of all traffic at and under 
id. per-mile; return thereby to the criginal system when third-class passengers were 
taken only in parliamentary trains, Lord Houghton 1843-1845. 1863-1866. 1946, 
1947 Great improvement by the exemption of all fares at and under 1d. per mile 
as suggested by Mr. Rickman.; gain thereby to the public, Eilis 2010-2018. 2043. 
2059, 2060. 2064, 2124-2129 Approval of the exempuon of fares not above 1d. 
a mile, as reverting to the state of things before the judgment of the Court of 
Exchequer, Oakley 2539: 2542, 2543. 2578-2588. 2604-2609. k 

Conviction, based on witness’ personal experience in 1844, that it was intended to 
exempt all third-class fares at 1d. a mile, Al/port 2929——-Great improvement by the 
exemption of all fares at and under 1 g. per mile, thus placing the companies in nearly 
the same position as before the recent decision, 2b. 2961-2979. 2985-2994. 3061-3069. 
3087-3091 Advantage of exemptions in the interests of the public, 7b. 2969-2974 
——Preterence further expressed for a five per cent. duty with the exemption of all 
fares up to 1d. per mile, as compared with a three per cent. duty without exemptions, 
Allport 3087-3092; Laing 3750-3752. : 

Expediency of the exemption of all fares up to 1d. per mile, if total abolition be not 
possible, Findlay 3223. 3255. 3373. 3388——lImportance further attached to an 
exemption of fares up to 1d. a mile, if for fiscal reasons total remission be not feasible, 
1b, 3387-3395 Important relief to the Great Western Company: as regards train 
arrangements by exempting all fares at and under 1d. ‘a mile; increased facilities to | 
the public as they would travel quicker, Grierson 3428, 3429. a 

Grounds for approving strongly of the proposed exemption of all fares at and under | 
id. per mile, if the tax cannot be at once dispensed with, Laing 3631-3638. 3643- | 
3645. 3699-3702. 3750——Former adoption by Parliament of the principle of exemption | 
of fares at 1d. per mile and under, 2b. 3710, 3711. : | 


4. Loss | 


| os 
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4, Loss of Revenue under the foregoing Scheme ; 


Estimated loss of about 350,000/.a year out of 700,000 J. by the foregoing plan, 
though ina short time the duty would probably recover to about 500,000/. a year, Laing 
1494, 1495——Appreximate loss of 167,000/, by exempting al! fares at and under 1 d. 
per mile, Farrer 2705-2708——Removal ot duty from more than half the gross passenger 
receipts by exempting fares up to 1d. per mile, Findlay 3°31-3333. 


5. Question of Exemption of Fares up to 1s. ; loss of Revenue thereby. 


Suggestion whether in the case of urban and suburban lines exemption might not 
apply to fares up to and including 1s., Rickman 1624-1628—-—Effect of the exemption 
of fares up to 1s. to exclude the Metropolitan Railway from taxation; extensive effect 
otherwise, 22. 3133, 3134——Large loss of revenue by the exemption of all fares up tc 
1 s., 1b., 3175. 

Explanation in connection with a memorial to the Chancellor of the, Exchequer in 
January last praying for exemption of all fares not exceeding 1.; reference had 
especially ti» metropolitan and suburban lines, Mansell 2412-2414. 2468, 2469——In 
the metropolis this would be tantamount to total exemption, 74. 2468, 2469. 


Objection to the exemption of fares under 1s. as applying to large numbers of  first- 
class passengers, Allport 3093, 3094 Importance of the exemption of all fares under 
1s.3 great relief thereby, to lines in the metropolis and in Liverpool, Manchester, &c. 
where the competition is very keen, Findlay 3223, 3224. 3311-3317. 3326, 3327 
Great number of fares to be relieved if exemption applied to ail fares under 1 s., 7b. 
3326-3330. . 


6. Objections on the part of the Board of Trade to the present System of Exemptions, 
as well as to the proposed Extensions : 


Grounds for the opinion that there is a strong case against the exemption, Farrer 
2274-2288. 2299-2302--—Exception taken to the statement that the companies had a 
right to the continuance of the exemption as it stood before the strict enforcement of the 
law, ib. 2299-2302. ; 

Further disapproval of exemptions as involving much inequality and inconvenience, 
Farrer 2354, 2355. 2368. 2383 Difficulties involved in any system of exemptions 
as compared with the facilities under a net charge of three per cent., ib. 2384-2393. 
2648. 2703. 2768. 2770. 2779. 2843-2846. 

Objections to the proposals for exempting all fares at and under 1 d. a mile; there is 
no necessity, in fact, to legislate fur ithe provision of facilities for third-class passengers, 
Farrer 2372-2379. 2640 Opinion that the objection to the present system arises 
entirely out of the operation of the exemption, ib. 2639 Decided objection to the 
exemption of all fares at or under 1 d., 2b. 2641. 


7. Conditions as to Exemption under the Decisions of the Court of Exchequer nnd 
House of Lords : . 


Several declarations set forth in the judgment of the Court of Exchequer in 1874, 
showirg the conditions under which exemption should apply, Melvill 180-182——Sum- 
mary of the'conditions necessary, according to the recent decision of the courts of law, 
before exemption from the passenger duty can be claimed in respect of cheap trains 
under the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, Parkes 464-475 Chief conditions that the train 
must stop at every station, and that the fair must not exceed 1d. a mile throughout, 2d. 
466-473—— Inclination on the part of the companies, since the new interpretation of the 
law, to rest their claim to exemption upon the 9th section of the Act 7 & 8 Vict., Rick- 
Man X31 3-137 6° 

Copy of decree of the Court of Exchequer upon the question of exemption, App. 267 
——Copy of judgment as delivered in the Court of Exchequer in July 1874, 2b. 285-288 
——Judgment as delivered in the House of Lords in February 1876, 7b. 288-295. 


8. Amount of Duty represented by the Exemptions : 


Reference to a certain return showing for the vears 1857-75 the per-centage of duty 
on the total traffic; important reduction owing to the exemptions under the Cheap 
Trains Act, Melvill 234-240. 

Return (submitted by Sir W. Stephenson), showing for each company the amount pro- 
duced by five per cent. on gross passenger receipt, the sum which each company is 
recouped under the exemption clauses of the Cheap Trains Act, and the per-centage 
which the latter sum bears to the former, App. 257—-—List of railways which did not 
claim exemption from duty in respect of any portion of their passenger receipts in 1875, 
1b. 258. - , 

9. Suggestions on the part of the Railway Passengers’ Association : 


Papers submitted by Mr. Cobb explanatory of the views of the Railway Passengers’ 
Association on the sulject of exemptions; sundry alterations submitted, App. 296-301. 


2 TT 10. Conslusions 
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ExXEMPTIONS—continued. 
10. Conclusions and Recommendations by the Committee : 


Summary of the conditions, seven in number, laid down by the Cheap Trains Act, in 
reference to the running of cheap trains and the fares to be charged, Rep. 1ii——Pro- 
vision, by Section g of the Act, that no tax was to be levied upon the receipts of any 
railway company frum the conveyance of passengers at fares not exceeding 1d. a mile by 
any cheap train, 7), iv Mistaken view of the law and of the dispensing powers of 
the Board of Trade under which exemption was allowed from 1864 to 1867, in respect of 
stopping trains, 2b, ; are re 

Reference to the argument on the part of the board of Trade, that the exemption 
works against the public, and should cease, Rep. vii. Recommendation that (pending 
future abolition of the tax) the duty be restricted to fares over 1d. per mile, that all single 
fares at or under 1d. per mile be exempted, and that such exemption should apply to 
return, weekly, and season tickets, 7b. Resolution also in favour of exempting, im 
urban and suburban districts, ail fares of all classes, up to and including gd., and all 
return fares based upon the fare for the single journey, 2. ; 


See also Abolition of Tax. Accounts. Alternatice Schemes. » Arrears of 
Duty. Board of Trade. Cheap Trains Act. Compromise. Excursion 
Trains. Fares. Farihings’ Act. Great Eastern Railway. Great 
Northern Railway. | Great Western Railway. Inequality. Inland Revenue 
Board. Locomotion, Taxes on. Metropolitan District Railway. Metro- 
politan Railway. North London Railway. Public, The. Remission of 
Duty. Return Tickets. Revenue from Duty. Season Tickets. Stopping 
Trains. Sunday Trains. Third-class Passengers. Through Trams. 
Time Tables. Workmen’s Trains. 


Explosives (Army Stores). Special rate required for explosives, Haliburton 1766, 1767. 


Extension of Railways. Opinion that the passenger duty has not prevented railway 
extension, nor been injurious to the public, Melvill 305-307..822-325. 365-359 
Concurrence in the opinion that the duty does not hinder the development of railways, 
though the mode of assessment may cause some obstruction, Sir W’. H. Stephenson 1088. 
1096-1098—— Conclusion as to the passenger duty not preventing the development of 
railways, Rickman 1678, 1679; Farrer 2825-2828--—Probability of less deve lopment 
of new railways in the next than in the last decenfial period; not, however, from any 

' effect of the passenger duty, Rickman 1982-1985. ; 

Instances of light or cheap railways, the traffic being small; impolicy of any hindrance 
to these in the shape of a tax, Hillis 1990, 1991. 1995——Conclusion that in thinly popu- 
leted districts the duty acts as a great hindrance to railway extension, much to the detri- 
ment of the public, 7b. 2000. 2008. 


Effect of the passenger duty, with other considerations, in preventing capital being 
raised for a competing line to Brighton, Laing 3646-3650. 3736, 3737——Conclusion 
that the tax has decidedly hindered railway development, 2b. 3699, 369). 3733-3735- 


See also Branch Lines. Development of Traffic. Public, The. 


F. 
FARES: 


. Power of certain Companies as to adding the Duty to the Maximum Fares. 

. Extent of Increase of Fares by reason of the Duty. 

Question as to Reduction of Fares resulting from Remission of Duty, or 
from increased Exemption. . 

Tendency to Reduced Fares, irrespectively of the Duty or its Abolition. 

Effect of the Duty and the Fares upon the Number of Passengers. 

Proposed Power in the Companies generally to add the Duty to the 
Maximum Fares. . 

7. Suggestions on the part of the Railway Passengers’ Association for the 

Re-adjustment of Fares. 


hor 


On 


1. Power of certain Companies as to adding the Duty to the Maximum Fares: / 


Power of certain companies, five in number, to charge the Government duty in addi- 

tion to the maximum fare which they take under their toll section, Melvill 216-220—— 

- Power of the companies generally to add the duty to the fares where the competition is 

not strong, as between Birmingham and London, Forbes 913-916-—— Claim by witness 

to add the duty to the maximum rate on the London and Chatham Line, though the 
right to do so is not directly given, 7b. 949, 950. ey 


Liability of third-class passengers to have the tax added to their fares; that is, in the 
case 
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1. Power of certain Companies as to adding the Duty to the Maximum Fares—conta. 
case of five of the companies, Rickman 1579-1582——Dissent from the view that the 
companies generally have a right to charge the duty in addition to the 1 d. a mile and 
still to claim exemption, 7b. 1585, 1586 Mention of the five companies who have 

_ power to add the tax to the amount of the fare, 7b. 1671-1674. 


Opportunity of the larger companies to recoup themselves in other ways for the loss 

caused by the tax, Ellis 2c 19-2035. 2042. 2067-2072 -Power of the Midland Railway 

Company and of the larger companies generally to charge the passenger duty in addition 
to their maximum fares, Allport, 2927, 2928. : 


2. Extent of Increase of Fares by reason of the Duty. 


Cireumstance of the London and North Western and the Metropolitan Companies 
having charged the duty in the fares, Melvill 220-224. 367, 368 Increase of fares by 
many companies when it was decided that they were not entitled to exemption, 7b. 407, 
408. 


Addition of the duty to some of the third-class fares on the Great Eastern line, Parkes 
472. 496-500 Revised and higher rates charged by the London and North Western 
and Great Western Companies for third-class passengers, save in Parliamentary trains, 
since the decision of the Court of Exchequer, Rickman 1565. 1572, 1573 Increase of 

100 per cent. in one case by the North Western Company, ib. 1666-1670. 


Tendency of the tax im all cases to increase the charge to the public, Mansel 2418 
Explanation as to the Great Northern Company not having yet added the duty to the 
fares though they probably may be constrained to do so, Oakley 2523-2528. 2555-2560. 


Improbability of any companies increasing their fares 100 per cent. in consideration of 

the duty; check by the Board of Trade in such case, Farrer 2682-2687 Doubt 
whether any companies have really made the public pay the duty in the shape of 
_ increased fares, 2b. 2744-2750. 28409. 
' Prospect of the Midland Company adding the duty to the third-class fares, unless some 
remedy be given, Allport 2929-2931. 2945-2049.3! 03-3106 Addition of the duty to 
the first-class fares, 7b. 2935 Decided effect of the tax in enhancing the fares, ib. 
Me | 2934-2039 Further statement as to most of the companies having the power to add 
the duty of the maximum tare, and as to the probable incidence of the tax upon the 
public if exemption be not-extended to fares at and under 1 d. a mile, 7b. 3064-3076 
Great extent to which the duty would be added to third-class fares throughout the 
country if the Midland Company should lead the way in the matter, 7. 31 10. 


Extensive addition made to the fares by the London and North Western Company, in 
order to cover the duty as far as possible, Findlay 3225-3227. 3257-3260 Explanation 
that an exceptional mcrease of 100 per cent. was not caused by the duty, ib. 3353-3359- 
3377-3379 Extensive addition made to the third-class fares by the Great Western 
Company, Grierson 3409-3412. 3428. 3452, 3433 Prospect of the duty being gene- 
rally added to the fares, if the Midland Company should elect to do so, Laing 3692. 

Exercise by several companies of their power to charge the duty in addition to the 
fares, Rep. v Probability, if the tax be continued as at present, of the companies 
generally increasing their fares by the amount of duty, 7%.—Conclusion as to the tax 
having involved increase of fares in certain cases, and having prevented reduction in 
‘others, 7d. v, vi. 


3. Question as to Reduction of Fares resulting from Remission of Duty, or from 
increased Exemption : 


Decided concessions to the public if the duty were remitted, whereas, if it be retained, 
the companies represented by witness will probably be driven to get the duty out of the 
fares, Forbes 831-834. 884-886 Tendency to reduced fares if exemption applied in 
all cases where the fare is not more than 1d. per mile, Rickman 1497, 1498. 31745 3175. 


Argument that thé public have no right to claim a reduction of fares ia return for the 
‘remission of the duty; several respects, however, in which increased facilities would 
probably be given, Lord Houghton 1866. 1875-1883. 1957-1960 Grounds for con- 
cluding that the proposed exemption would greatly stimulate the reduction of fares and 
the increase of facilities to the public, Allis 2010-2018. 2043. 2124-2129. 

Evidence in support of the conclusion that abolition would lead to a reduction of fares, 
Paine 3192-3218 Tendency to a reduction of third-class fares by the Midland and 
other companies, as well as by the London and North Western, if the tax be remitted, 
or if fares up to 1d. be exempted, Findlay 3300-3306. 3318-3322. 


Argument that fares would not be reduced to the public if the tax were abolished ; 


that is, except where the duty is charged in addition to the maximum fare, Farrer 2308 
et seq. 
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4. Tendency to reduced Fares, irrespective of the Duty or its Abolition : 


Security for fares being kept as Jow as possible in the absence of any tax; reduced 
fares on the Great Eastern line, Parkes 530, 531. 540. 589-596. 605-610 Down- 
ward tendency of all rates and fares owivg to competition and other causes, Findlay 3272. 
3304, 3305 Admission as to fares being governed mainly by competition, 2b. 3323. 
3341-3345. 3348-3352. . 

Self-interest of the companies in the matter of reduction and adjustment of fares, irre- 
spectively of remission of the duty; argument in detail to this effect, Farrer 2642-2647. 
2663-2667. 2890-2892 


5. Effect of the Duty and the Fares upon the Number of the Passengers : 


Opinion that the abolition of the tax would not increase the number of passengers, 

- Melvill 409 Important increase of passengers by reduction of fares; inexpediency of 

reductions being made irrespectively of the question of duty, Parkes 676-678 Effect 

of the increase of fares on the Brighton line in reducing the number of passengers, Paine 

3209-3212 Tendency of the tax when added to the fares to diminish travelling, 

though witness cannct say that it has actually had this effect on the Brighton line, 
Laing 3678-3683. 


6. Proposed Power in the Companies generally to add the Duty to the Maximum 
Fares: i 


Suggestion in a recent memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that power be 

given to all the companies to charge the duty in addition to the maximum fare ; power 

_ thereby of the companies to recoup themselves where the charge is at the maximum, 
Mansel 2415-2422. 


7. Suggestions on the Part of the Railway Passengers’ Association for the re-ad- 
Justment of Fares: 


‘a 
Memorandum submitted on the part of the Railway Passengers’ Association containing 
various suggestions on the subject of the remission or modification of the passenger 
duty, and the revision and reduction of fares in connection therewith, Cobb 3775, 37763 
App. 206-3301. 

See also Cheap Trains Act. Exemptions. Great Eastern Railway. Great 
Northern Railway. Great Western Railway. Incidence of Tax. Inequality. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. London and North Western Rail- 
way. Metropolitan District Railway, 2. Metropolitan Railway, 5. Mid- 
land Railway. North London Railway. Public, The. Third-class Pas- 
sengers. Troops and Stores. Workmen’s Trains. 


Farrer, Thomas Henry. (Aualysis of his Evidence.)—Is permanent secretary of the 
Board of Trade, having been personally connected with the railway business of the 
Board since 1866; 2246, 2247 Submits that it is essential to keep distinct the ques- 
tion of exemption and the question of the tax itself, inasmuch as any restrictions upon 
the companies’ freedom of action arise in respect of the former, 2249-2252. 


Reference to the report of the Joint Committee upon Amalgamation in 1872 as showing 
that the obligation to run cheap trains as a condition of exemption was no longer neces- 
sary, and that the companies had done much more for third-class passengers from self- 
interest than was required by Parliament, 2253 First imposition of the tax in 1832 
in the form of a halfpenny a mile for every four passengers conveyed, 2254 Altera- 
tion of the tax in 1842 to a 5 per cent. charge on gross passenger receipts, 7.——Con- 
currence in the view that the tax was imposed, because there were already taxes on other 
modes of locomotion, 2254-2259. 2302-2306. 


Quotation from the Third Report of the Select Committee of 1844 as clearly showing 
that the Committee concluded it would not be to the interests of the companies to run 
cheap trains, and tihat exemption was proposed in return for the obligation to run such 
trains, 2259-2261 Reference also to the Act of 1844 as showing that Parliament 
considered it would not be profitable to ren cheap trains, and sanctioned exemption from 
duty as a compensation for the obligation put upon the companies, 2261-2263 
Infinitely zreater accommodation afforded to third-class passengers than the Legislature 
ever required, 2264-2266. 


Iixplanation that the function of the Board of Trade, under the Cheap Trains Act, was 
merely to see that cheap train passengers got al! the benefit which the Act intended them 
to get; superfluous powers vested in the Board for this purpose, 2266. 2268, 2269—— 
Full belief of the Board that they had the power of dispensing with the condition that 
every cheap train should stop at every station, 2266, 2267--—-Opinion as to the power 
of the Inland Revenue Board to have put a stop to the exemption of excursion trains 
and Sunday trains from duty, 2269. 


Statement 
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Statement of the circumstances under which the Board of Trade refused certificates of 
exemption to the North London Company on the ground that the passengers were not 
carried between all stations at fares of 1d. a mile, or under, 2269 Misunderstanding 
of the Board as regards the time tables submitted by the company, 2b. Case even- 
tually submitted to the law officers of the Crown, on two occasions, in 1866, the opinion 
bemg that the Board of Trade had no right to dispense with trains stopping at every 
station, 72. — Long correspondence and communication between the Board of Trade 
and the Board of Inlend Revenue in 1866, and subsequently upon the exemption ques- 
tion; reference by the Board of Trade of the whole question to Treasury, 2269-2274. 


Delay on the part of the Treasury in taking decisive action in the matter; consequent 
difficulty in preparing a case for the law courts, 2273, 2274 Representation made by 
witness’ department to the Treasury as to the whole question requiring revision, 2273 
—-— Grounds for the opinion that there is a strong case against the exemption, 2274- 
2288. 2299-2302——-Qualified form of approval, as regards cheap trains, given by the 
Board of Trade pending the decision of the Court of Kxchequer; amended furm now 
given, 2274. 

Illustrations of the constant difficulties which arise as regards the Board of Trade 
approval, more especially in the case of trains which do not run from end to end of the 
line; violation of the Act of Parliament in these cases, 2275-2278. 2289——The 
approval of the Board is in fact a mere farce, 2275——Inducement to the adoption of 
all sorts of expedients and devices by reason of the exemption; prejudicial effect as 
regards the public, 2279-2288——-Comment upon the device of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany in the issue of two cheap tickets from each station in order to obtain exemption for 
the train; refusal of approval by the Board of Trade, 2280-2283. 2286, 2287. 


Prejudicial operation of the Abolition of Farthings Act as regards the localities 
chosen for stations, 2287 Discouragement to season and return tickets in there being 
no exemption, b,——-F urther objection to the system of exemptions in its being hardly 
possible to check the returns made by the companies, 2288 Statisucs showing the 
large and constant increase of third-class traffic, witness submitting that the obligation, 
the penalty, and the exemption are alike unnecessary for the protection of such traffic, 
2288, 2289. 


Great reduction of exemptions, if there be a strict interpretation of the proviso as to 
trains stopping at each station from end to end of the |ine, 228g9—Doubt as to the 
compauies being entitled toexemption on Sunday trains, 7.—— Argument that the Act 
of 1844 contemplated exemption being applied to only one cheap train a day each way, 
2289-2209 Exception taken to the statement that the companies had a right to the 
continuance of the exception as it stood betore the strict enforcement of the law, 
2299-2302. 


Evidence in detail in support of the conclusion that the tax falls upon the com- 
panies and not upon the public, when the fares are below the maximum 2302-2354—— 
Argument that fares would not in fact be reduced to the public if the tax were abolished ; 
that is, except where the duty is charged in addition to the maximuin fare, 2308, et seq. 


Statement showing the important effect produced upon the price of various railway 
stocks by Mr. Lowe’s proposal (wnen Chancellor of the Exchequer) for a tax of 1 per 
cent. on gross receipts, instead of 5 per cent. on passenger receipts, with exemptions, 
2345-235! Effect of the duty as regards only the ordinary shareholders, except 
where tie preference shaies are not paid in full, 2345-2354. 


Reasons urged for the maintenance of the tax, but not of the exemptions; denial that 
the former is unjust, whereas the latter mvolve much imequality and inconvenience, 
2354, 2355. 2308. 2383——Monopoly of railway companies, so that on this and other 
grounds they should not be regarded as ordinary traders, 2354——Investment of 
railway capital subject to the tax, 2b.——Limited extent to which there is omnibus com- 
petition with railways in the metropolis ; doubt, moreover, whether the fares are influenced 
by the omnibuses, 2355-2367. ‘ , 


Consideration of several alternative schemes for altering the incidence of the tax, and 
for charging a per-centage on vross traffic, or on passenger receipts without exemption ; 
paper submitted (App. 260-262) in illustration of the working of these scheines as 
regards the different companies, 2369-2371——Preference for the proposal to charge 
3 per cent. on gross passenger receipts, without exemptions, 2371. 2386-2388. 

Objections to the proposal for exempting all fares at and under 1d. a mile; there is 
no vecessity, in fact, to legislate for the provision of facilities for third-class passengers, 
2372-2379 Large loss of revenue by the exemption of third-class traffic, 2379-2382 
——Very similar amount produced by a 3 per cent. tax on gross passenger receipts, and 
by a 5 per cent. tax with exemptions, 2380——Drfficulties involved in any system of 

; exemptions as compared with the facilities under a net charge of 3 per cent., 2334-2393. 

Objecticn to any dispensing power in the Board of Trade as regards the running of 
trains from end to end of the line, 2389-2393 Great advantage if the fiscal adminis- 
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tration of the law rested entirely with the revenue department, 2394 Simplification 
in collection if the tax were commuted and fixed at acertain amount for each railway, 
beyond which it should not increase ; witness, however, has not considered this proposal, 
2395- 2399- 

[Second Examination.]—Three forms of approval given by the Board of Trade, as in 
the case of the North London Railway; that is, before any question had been raised by 
the Inland Revenue, after question had been raised, and after the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer, 2619, 2620——Explanation that witness never meant to imply that the North 
London Company intended to mislead the Board of Trade, though there is no doubt but 
Mr. Fane, the officer of the Board, was misled by the company, 2620, 2621. 


Object of the exemption to give the companies a consideration for the’ obligation to 
run one cheap train each way daily, 2622——Grounds further submitted for the con- 
clusion that the obligation is no longer necessary, as the companies voluntarily ran more 
cheap trains and more workmen’s trains than Parliament has required, 2623-2629—— 
Special legislation as regards the running of early and late workmen’s trains in and out 
of London; limited liability on the score of compensation in consideration of this obli- 
gation, 2624. 2627. . 

Statement showing that certain companies would pay more than at present if the duty 
and exemptions were commuted into a charge of 3 per cent. upon gross passenger 
receipts, 2630-2632 Instances on the other hand in which companies would save by 
a3 percent. duty; large bonus thereby to the London and North Western and the 
Great Western Companies, 2633, 2634 Great disturbance of the relative payments 
by different companies by substituting a duty of 3 per cent., without exemptions; ex- 
pected resistance by many companies, 2635, 2636. 2778, 2779. 2566. 


Objections to a fixed quit-rent or rent-charge in lieu of the present obligation to pay 
a per-centage upon receipts, 2637, 2638. 2780-2783-Opinion that the objection to the 
present system arises entirely out of the operation of the exemption, 26g9——Further 
disapproval of an exemption of fares at and under 1d. per mile, 2640 Decided 
objection also to the exemption of all fares at or under 1s., 2641. wf 


Written statement submitted, and explanations thereon, in support of the view that a 
remission of the duty would be entirely for the benefit of the railway shareholders, and 
would not result in any appreciable advantage to the public, 2642-2646 Few and 
exceptional cases in which the railway companies are affected by competition from 
omnibuses, steamboats, &c., 2642 Very different effect indifferent companies through 
the remission of duty going entirely to the ordinary shareholders, i6.———Doubt as to 
the companies having. increased inducement to give additional facilities to the public, in. 
the absence of a tax, 2647. ; 


Less objection to the scheme for a duty of 3 per cent. than to other alternative 
schemes, 2648. 2703. 2763-2770. 2778, 2779. 2843-2846. 2866 Expediency of the 
whole question as regards taxation resting with the Revenue Department, the control 
being separate from the taxation, 2649. 2787-2790. 2843. 2845 Conclusion as tv the 
duty having been imposed in the first instance by Sir Robert Peel because there were 
taxes on other modes of locomotion, and as to the duty upon stage coaches having been 
subsequently reduced because the latter were more heavily taxed in proportion than 
railways, 2650-2653—— Reference to a suggestion for changing the duty intu a tax upon 
locomotives, 2654, 2655. 


Grounds for the inference that the Board of Trade were entrusted by the Act 7 & 8 
Vict. with the duty of looking after the interests of the third-class passenyers, 2656, 
2657 Decided objection to any discretionary power of exemption or remission being 
exercised by any public department ; function of the Board of Inland Revenue, and not 
of the Board of Trade, in this respect, 2658-2662. 269!, 2692 ——Fallacv involved in 
the approval of the Board of Trade, inasmuch as the companies find it to their interest 
to give every facility to the public, with or without the duty, 2663-2667. 


Farther reference to the practice of the companies in marking the time tables for 
approval by the Bourd of ‘Trade, the real duty of checking the claims resting with the 
Inland Revenue, 2668-2671 Reasons for the conclusion of the Board that they had 
a right to dispense with stoppage of cheap trains at every station, 2672 Circumstance 
of Captain Galton having in 1856 called attention to the exemption of excursion traffic, 
2673 Extract from the Report of the Railway Commissioners in 1850 upon the 
question of exemption of excursion trains, 2674. ; 


Denial that the Board of Trade gave any assistance to the North London Company 
in the preparation of their case for the Court of Exchequer, 2675-2678 Refusal of 
approval by the Board in the case of a train submitted by the Metropolitan Company, 
2679, 2680 Doubt as to any companies claiming exemption without the previous 
approval of the Board of Trade, 2681 Improbability of any companies increasing 
their fares 100 per cent. in consideration of the duty; check by the Board of Trade in 
such case, 2682-2687. : 
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Obstacle to the large companies running cheap and stopping trains from end to end of 
their lines, 2688, 2639 Conclusion as to the illegality of claims for exemption upon. 
weekly tickets for working men, 2691, 2692 Inconvenience through the interference 
of a Governmen department with the detailed arrangements of commercial undertakings, 
2693—— Question fur consideration as to the incidence and operation of the tax, and not 
as to its origin; admission, however, that the complaints by railway shareholders are 
but natural, 2694-2702. 2725-2732. 


Slight increase of revenue if there were a tax of 3 per cent. upon gross passenger 
traflic, 2704——— Approximate loss of 167,000 7. by exempting all fares at and under 1d. a 
mile, 2705-2708- Private enterprise by which railways have been developed, but not 
without certain powers and privileges from the State, 2709-2713. 2777-—— Payment of 
the tax by the passenger in those cases only where the fares are at their maximum, and 
where the tax is charged in addition, 2714-2720 Payment generally of the tax by 
the ordinary shareholders where competition is in force, 2721-2724. 


Purchase of railway stock in fuli knowledge of the tax, though the charge has doubt- 
less been greatly increased by the new decision, 2725-2732. 2784-2736-— Advantage 
of facility of collection, this being an important consideration in choosing between 
taxes ; incidence of the income tax adverted to hereon, 2733-2743—— Doubt further 
expressed whether any companies have really made the public pay the duty in the shape 
of increased fares, 2744-2750. 2849. 


Question further raised as to there being any real competition between omnibuses and 
railways in London, 2751-2753. 2832-2836——Conveyance of as many passengers by 
the Metropolitau Railway at crowded times as it can carry, 2753——Further statement 
as to the companies having in any case sufficient inducement to cultivate third-class 
traffic, which is greatly increasing, though it may not be the most profitable traffic of all, 

754-2758. 2790. ( 

Exception further taken to the Legislature giving special inducements to cultivate any 
_ particular class of traffic, 2759-2763. 2770-2772 —— Unequal payments by different 
| companies in proportion to gross receipts or net receipts, 2764-2767—-— Removal of diffi- 
culties as to stopping trains, &c. by a duty of 3 per cent., all exemptions being abolished, 
2768-2776. 

Conclusion that Government control over the railways, as regards facilities for con- 
veyance of passengers, is not essential, 2787-2796-——Limited powers of Government 
over the companies in respect of the movement of troops by railway; increased power 
desirable as to special trains, 2797-2800 Approval of the companies receiving the 
same price for the conveyance of troops as of the public, 2800——Increasing influence 
of railway companies by means of amalgamation, 2801-2804——Expediency of control 
in a Government department, with a view to the prevention of accidents, &c.; objection 
to the functions of the Board .of Trade on this score being exercised by the Railway 
Commissioners, 2805-2819. : 


Approval of a tax on locomotion unless it hinders development, is difficult of collec- 
tion, or is easy of evasion, 2820-2824——Conclusion as to the passenger duty not pre- 
venting the development of railways, 2825-2828—— Belief as to Mr. Gladsione and Mr. 
Lowe having both proposed a per-centage on gross receipts, 2829. 


Modified extent to which there is any competition with railways, so that the argument 
as to untaxed competition does not apply, 2830-2836 —— Further approval generally of 
the policy of the tax ; witness strongly objecting, however, to the present system of exemp- 
tion, and preferring a duty of 3 per cent. without exemptions, 2837-2846. 


Examination as regards the Great Eastern Company, to the effect that it is very doubt- 
ful whether a remission of duty would be followed by a reduction of fares or an increase 
of facilities, 2847-2860-——Increased facilities by tne removal of exemptions rather 
than by the abolition of the tax, 2861——-Important distinction between a tax upon 
railways, in which there is a large amount of fixed capital permanently invested, and a 
tax upon omnibuses, 2862-2865. 

Question whether the rate of duty should be fixed at a lower figure than 3 per cent., 
and should have reference to the iiability of the companies under the law as assumed’ 
before the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, 2866-2871—-—Objection further urged 
against a discretion in a Government department to remit taxes contrary to the terms of 
Acts of Parliament, 2574-2879. 


Explanations relative to the compulsory acquisition of land, this being a necessity, 
and involving exorbitant outlay, 2880-2889——Sel!-interest of the comvanies in the 
matter of reduction and adjustment of fares, irrespectively of remission of duty, 2890- 
2892. : 

Payment of rates, but not of any tax, by tramways, 2893 Control exercised by the 
Board of Trade over tramways, for the protection of the roads and of other street traffic, 

giz. TT 4 2894- 
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Farrer, Thomas Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. ; ; 
2894-2899—— Belief that officials of the Board have no private connection with tram- 
ways, 2900-2902. 

Further evidence as to the inexpediency of removing the passenger tax in the present 
state of the public finances, 2903-2908——-Consideration of Sir Robert Peel’s views as 
to the relative taxation of stage coaches and of railways, witness submittine that there 

“was not then the same monopoly in railways as at present, 2909-2918——Dissent 
from the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Forbes on the question of competition, 2919- 
2924. 

Approval of a plan whereby for the next three or four years no railway should pay 
more than hitherto, and should then pay 3 per cent., without-exemption, 2925, 2926. ‘ 

[Third Examination.]|—Denial by Colonel Yolland and Captain Tyler that they have | 
any interest in tramways; the other two inspectors of the Board of Trade are not in 
London to speak for themselves, 3097 Complaint on the part of the Board in regard 
to the vague imputation made against its othcers on the foregoing subject; expediency 
of an explicit charge which may be explicitly met, 3097-3102. 


Farthings Act. Question raised under the Cheap Trains Act as to companies having the 
right of charging for fractional parts of a mile; decision by the law officers in the nega- 
tive, Melvill 81-86 Remedy provided temporarily iu the foregoing case by the Act | 
21 & 22 Vict. c. 76(the Abolitiou of Farthings Act); further Act in 1860 continuing the 
provisions in the former as to fractional distances under a mile, 7b. 87-90. 

Comment upon the operation of the Farthings Act as applied to the Metropolitan 
District Company, Forbes 721——Severe pressure of the farthing or half mile clause 
upon the Metropolitan Company, Fenton 1218. 1290-1297. 

Suggestions as to the concessions which might be.made to the Metropolitan and other 
companies, aggrieved by the operation of the Farthings Act, Rickman 1701-1703 
Prejudicial operation of the abolition of Farthings Act as regards the localities chosen 
for stations, Farrer 2289. rae 

Severe pressure of the Farthings Act upon the metropolitan companies, the fares being 
very low and the passengers very numerous ; illustration in the case of the North London 
Company, Mansel 2401. 2424-2428. 

Summary of the chief provisions of the Act 21 & 22 Vict. c. 75, Rep. iv Recom- 
mended repeal of the provisions of the Act so tar as may be necessary to give effect to 
certain Resolutions of the Committee, 76. vii. 


Fenton, Myies. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Extensive experience of witness in con- 
nection with railways; since 1863 he has been general manager of the Metropolitan 
Railway, 1157 Tax of id. per mile on each omnibus at the time of the opening of 
the Metropolitan Railway in 1863; reduction of this tax to one farthing per mile in 
1866, whilst in 1870 it was abolished altogether, 1158-1164—— Paper recently prepared 
by witness and now submitted, with explanations, to the Committee, relative to the 
system and working of the railway, and the oppressive and unjust operation of the pas- 
senger duty, 1164 ef seq. 

Settlement uf the fares in the first instance: with direct reference to the omnibus fares, 
1166 Particulars relative to the omnibus and tramway competition with the railway, 
the former being excessively severe, 1166, !167 Statistics showing the number of 
passengers, the receipts, &c., in the case of the railway company and of the London 
General Omnibus Company; unfair competition and undue. advantage of the latter by 
reason of the remission of the mileage duty, 1167-1181. ~ 


Circumstance of the remission of mijeage duty having been tantamount to a dividend 
of 8 per cent on the stock of the Omnibus Company, 1170, 1171. 1254, 1255 Re- 
arrangement of omnibus fares, and increased competition after the remission of the duty, 
1172, 1173 Important relief also to the omnibus company by the removal of toll 
gates, 1173-1176 Payment of 3,742 7. for duty by witness’ company in 1864, and of 
913644 Lim 1875s At 7: 

Statement showing the large sums paid annually by the company for local rates 
whilst the omnibus company is almost exempt from this liability, 1177-1181. 1198 
Very low fares on the line, so that a remission of duty would hardly lead to further 
reduction, but would result rather in increased facilities, 1181-1184. 1191 Doubt r 
whether the present great facilities to the working classes can be maintained if the duty 
be continued, 1181———Exceptionally low rates for season tickets, 1183, 1184. 


Particulars in illustration of the unequal and severe pressure of the duty upon the 
“Metropolitan as compared with the North Eastern and other railways, 1184-1191-—— 
Details relative to the numerous trains run by the Metro; olitain Company at very early 
hours for the convenience of the working classes, far in excess of Parliamentary require- 


ments, and at exceedingly low rates, 1191-1197 Limitation of the compensation to 
--100 2. 
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Fenton, Myles. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


100 1. in the case of accident to any passenger by these trains; single case of accident, 
1191. 1240-1242 Large money value of the time saved b the use of the workmen’s 
trains, 1192-1194. 1279. 


Comnient upon the refusal of remission of duty in respect of certain trains until require- 
ments as to conveyance of luggage were complied with; exemption now obtained, 1194— 
1197. 1264-1271.—— Unremunerative character of the very early trains; extra expenses 
entailed by them, 1198. 1243-1247. 1261-1263. 1313, 1314 Injustice in the tax 
~ being levied on gross receipts insteed of on profits, 1198. 

Average of 41. 2s. 11d. indirectly paid by each proprietor in the Metropolitan Railway 
for duty in 1874 ; 1198-1206 Total of 101,725 1. paid by the company for duty since 
the opening of the line thirteen years ago, 1201 Payment of 4,591 2. in duty by the 
Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Railway Company since 1868, though it has never paid 
dividend on the ordinary shares, 1207-1210 -—-Comment upon the suggestion that the 
»eompanies sliould be required to give some equivalent for the remission of the duty; that 
is, for the removal of an injustice, 1210. 1214, 1215—— Monopoly of gas companies, 
and other companies who are not taxed, as compared with railway companies, 1210— 
1213. 

Privileges and powers of the General Omnibus Company as compared with the obli- 
gations and disabilities of the Metropolitan Railway Company, whereas taxation has 
been removed from the former but not from the latter, 1216-1218 Severe pressure of 
the farthing or half mile clause upon the Metropolitan Company, 1218 ——Immense 
number of trains already run’ by the company, the duty being, however, a great check to 
proper development of the line, 1219-1421. 


Explanation as to the limitation upon the issue of Parliamentary tickets by the com- 
pany; compliance with the Act in this respect, 1222-1225. 1334-1336 Reference to 
the abandonment of an action brought by the Inland Revenue against witness’ company 
in 1870-71 for recovery of alleged arrears of duty, 1226-1230 Free access of the 
Inland Revenue Accountant to the books of the company, the duty being regularly paid 
without the slighest attempt at evasion, 1231-12930. 


Denial that witness’ company has any monopoly, 1248—-—Operation of the duty as a 
tax upon locomotion, however it may be levied, 1250-1259—— Expected increase of season 
~ tickets on the Metropolitan line if the rates could be reduced by the amount represented by 
the duty, 1259, 1260——Absence of injury through the obligation of stopping at every 
station as a condition of exemption, 1272, 1273——Question whether the working classes 
should have been specially protected by the Legislature; the workmen’s trains are in 
fact largely used by a class of persons for whom they were never intended, 1274-1279. 


Greater pressure of the duty upon the small and poor holders of stock than upon the 
large holders, 1280, 1281——Usefulness of the roads to tke railway ; the latter, however, 
being very heavily rated for them, 1282, 1283—-—Effect of the remission of mileage duty 
not only in benefiting the omnibuses, but in injuring the railway by closer competition, 
1284-1289——Further statement as to the hardship upon the Metropolitan line by the 
operation of the Farthings Act of 1858 ; 1290-1297——Much lower fares charged than 
the maximum rates, 1298, 1299. 


Limited obligation upon the Metropolitan Company in respect of workmen's trains, as 
compared with the enlarged facilities provided by the company for this class of passengers, 


1300-1307——Exceedingly heavy cost of maintenance, and of working on account of 
the immense number of trains constantly running from early morning till late at night, 
1308-1314———Considerable increase in the per-centage of working expenses, whereas 


the duty is charged on the gross receipts, 1315-1321. 1337-1339——Probability of some 

-inereased facilities to the public but for the obligation as to stopping at every station in 
order to obtain exemption, 1322-1327. 

Explanation that witness looks for a total remission of duty, and is not prepared to 
suggest any modified system of taxation, 1328-1332———Severe competition at every 
station on the Metropolitan Railway, 1333— —Advantage of the entire freedom of action 
to the company as to its trains under a system of commuted payment, if the tax cannot 

-be given up, 1340-1343. 1350. 

_ Great disadvantage to the Metropolitan Company if, in lieu of the present arrange- 
ment, it were assessed at the rate of 3 per cent. on its net receipts, 1343-1349—~— Facility 
expected in the levying of a tax upon net receipts, 1351, 1352 Grievance in railway 
companies being charged indirectly a higher rate of income tax than their competitors 
and than gas and water companies, 1353. 


[Second Examination. |—Evidence in refutation of Mr. Farrer’s statement that he did 
not think there was any real competition fram end to end of the Metropolitan Railway, 
3611 Great competition between the omnibuses and the railway, so that the fares by 
the latter are directly affected thereby, i.——Inaccuracy also of .a statement that the 
line was sometimes over-crowded with traffic, beyond its capacities, 2b. 
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Fenton, Myles. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
» Great inequality involved ina g per'cent. duty without exemptions; increased tax on 
witness’ company thereby, 3511——Argument that there: is, no_justice in relieymg ove 
carrier of the tax and in maintaining it upon another, 7.——Liberal dividends paid) by 
the omnibus company through the remission of the tax upun them, whilst the Metropo- 
litan. Company. pay about. 12,000 /. a year in duty and only a moderate dividend, id. 


Findlay, George, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is general manager of the London and 
North Western Railway, 3219—-—Impolicy, of the passenger duty as tending to restrict 
the use made of railways by the public, 3221. 3279-3284——Impracticability of the 
London and North Western Company so working their traffic as to entitle themselves to 
,exemption ifthe law be strictly enforced ; obstacle on account of the obligation to stop 
at every station, 3222, 3230-3234. 3249, 3250. ay alan NO ha 

Expediency of the exemption of all fares up to 1d. per mile, if total abolition be not 
feasible, 3223..3255- 3373: 3388——lImportance also of the exemption . of all, fares 
under 1 s.; great relief thereby to lines in the metropolis and in| Liverpool, Manchester, 
&c., where the competition is very keen, 3223, 3224. 3311-3317.. 3326, 3327. Addi- 
tion, as far as possible, of the duty to the fare by witness’ company since the decision of 
the House of Lords; recovery thereby of 55,000 J. from third-class passengers, and of 
30,0001. from first and second class, out of 143,000 7. paid annually in duty, 3225-3227. 
3257-3260. 3324. 

Particulars relative to the great facilities given to third-class passengers by the London 
and North Western Company, the fares being in numerous instances much less thaw 1 d. 
a mile, 3230-3243——Great competition from omnibuses and tramways to! which the 
company is subject. in Londen and elsewhere ; competition, also by steamboats,.3235, 
3236, 3312, 3313——Very low fares at which colliers are carried between Rugeley and 
Cannock, Chase, and between other stations; non-payment of duty in these cases, though 
the trains do not stop at every station, 3238-3241. 3367-3372, 3396-3399.. - 

Increase of third-class, traffic chiefly in and round the great centres-of population, 3242 

Conclusion as to the companies best knowing what is for the public convenience, 
and as to their acting on this principle in their own interests, Goverument. control in the 

matter not. being required, 3244-3246, 3346, 3347—--—Opinion that a 3 per ceut. duty, 
without exemptions would not in the long run be better for the companies generally than 
the present duty with exemptions ; illustration in the case of witness’ company, 3247, 
3248. 3255-3260. 3389. phase 

Explanation.of the arrangement under which the company now account for the daty ; 
compromise, involved, 3249-3252 Decided gain by the public if the tax, be. remitted , 
or if fares up to 1d. be exempt, 3253, 3254 Conclusion as to the reduction of fares 
by witness’ company to the extent at least of the increase put on in order to lessen the 
pressure of the duty, 3253. 3262-3276. 3286-3299. 3318-2323: 3394, 3395 Con- 
sideration in return tor which the company obtained power in 1846 to add the duty to 
the maximum fare, 3261. 3285. | 

Tendency to the increase chiefly of third-class traffic, it being especially desirable to 
apply exemption to this class, 3277, 3278. 3389 Decided check to the development of 
third-class traffic by the operation of the duty, 3279-3284 Effect of increased fares 
in restricting short distance rather than long distance third-class traffic, 3286-3293 
Tendency to a reduction of third-class fares by the Midland and other companies as well 
as by the London and North Western if the tax be remitted or if fares up to 1d, be 
exempted, 3300-3306. 3318-3322. eet 

Circumstance of exemption having long been allowed for non-stopping third-class 
trains of witness’ company,so that the greater portion of the traffic up to 1d. a mile 
was exempt, 3307-3310——Keen competition of tramways with the North London line, 

' 9312. 3314-3317——Admission as to fares being governed mainly by competition, 3323. 

3341-3345. 3348-3352 Great number of fares to be relieved if exemption applied to 
all fares under 1s., 3326-3330——Removal of duty from more than half the gross pas- 
senger receipts by exempting fares up to 1d. per mile, 3331-3333. 
' Examination in further support of the exemption of third-class traffic more especially, 
including short distance trafic most liable to. competition, 3334-3345. 3387-3392 
Explanation relative to the large increase of fares (100 per cent. im some cases) by 
witness’ company under certain exceptional circumstances, irrespectively of the duty, 
3353-3359: 3377-3379- 3386 Fluctuating character of short distance traffic as regards 
the profit derived, 3960, 3361. “ Be 

Importance of a removal of the obligation as to stopping trains; great inconvenience 
to working men on account of the loss of time involved, 3362-3373.. 3383 Con- 

siderable expense entailed by the accounts, in connection: with the duty,’ 3374—— 

' Approval of annual accounts rather than of a settlement npon an average of three or:four 

years, 33753 3376. . | 
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Findlay, George. (Analysis ofshis Evidence)—continued. 

.. Further statement fas to sits being to the interest of the companies to give every facility 
- ste third-class traffic at'low fares, it the existing obligations were withdrawn, 3380-3386 
_» ++I portance further attached to aniexemption of fares up to 1 d..a mile, and of fares 
_\junder.1s,, if for fiscal reasons total remission: be not feasible, 3387-3395. 


‘ithe total receipts from tis class in.each of the years, 1850-74; App. 259. 
Fixed’ Charges ( Assessment of Duty). “See Alternative Schemes. 


Finst, Class Passengers. Statement showing the total number of first-class passengers and 


Forbes, James Staats. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Representation by witness of the 
_ Metropolitan District, and the London, Chatham and Dover: Railways, of which he is 
schairman, 689——-Explanation of the route followed by the former line in conjunction 
‘with the Metropolitan, the two being worked as one systemas regards the facilities to the 
public, 692-695 Great number of trains run daily between Mansion House Station 

sand Gloucester-road, all being first, second, and third class, and stopping atievery station 3 
numerous trains alsorun over other parts of the system of the Metropolitan) District 

Company, 695. 

\: Mery severe competition to which the District Company is subjected, the fares being 
in fact regulated with direct reference to the fares by omnrbus and by steamboat, 695- 


7oo——Grievance in the railway company being taxed, whilst the owners of omnibuses 
and steamers are; entirely free, 695——-Statement of the railway fares, these being in 
__ every case much lower than the Parliamentary maximum, 696-693——-Great bulk of 


, ‘ i 


_jthe tickets which are return tickets, and are issued to third-class passengers at very low 
fares, 697-700. . 


Issue of about 72 per cent. of the tickets on the Metropolitan District line to third- 
class passengers, 697. 700-703 Conveyance by the company in 1875 of about 
2,000,000 workmen at 1d. for each journey, 702-704 Parliamentary obligation 
under the Act of 1864 as to the company running a train each way for the labouring 
classes at not more than 1d. per passenger for each journey; liberal compliance 
with this obligation, 705-710——Impracticability of ascertaining that each person 

__ travelling by the workmen’s trains is a workman; unavoidable abuse on this score, 706- 
Bay fare 

Long period for which, previously to 1872, there was a common understanding between 
the railway companies, the Board of Trade, and the Inland Revenue as to the mode of 
levying the duty, and as to the grounds of exemption, 711-713. 718. 788, 789 Re- 
ference to the Third Report of the Select Committee in 1844 as showing that it was 
intended to give to the Board of Trade a full discretionary power of exempton, 713-716 

‘Conclusion that the Parliamentary draftsman who drew the Act, so worded the 
clause, in regard to the exempting power of the Board of Trade,.as not to give effect to 
the recommendation of the Committee of 1844; 715, 716. 


Denial that the companies put forward improper claims or evaded the duty, the fact 
being that they conformed to the requirements of the Board: of Trade, 717,718 
Discussions in Parliament adverted to as showing that the idea of a.5 per cent. duty was 

_ abandoned by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer in view of the exemptions by 
the Board of Trade, 719, 720. 730-738. 


Statement showing that the new interpretation of the law presses with great hardship 
upon the Metropolitan District Railway, 721-727 ——Comment upon the operation of 
_ the Farthings Act as applied to the District Company, 721—---Remedy available to the 
- company as regards season tickets by adding the duty, this uot being feasible as regards 

_ Teturn tickets or single tickets, 725-727. 704. 
| Argument that the duty involves not only a grievance but an injustice in the case of 
the Metropolitan Distiict Railway, witness showing that the company has no. monopoly 
of traffic, and is subject to very keen competition, 727 e¢ seg: -——Paper prepared by 
witness adverted to as setting furth the views of Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and as ex- 
plaining the origin of the tax, 729, 730 Statement, also, of the views of Mr. Giad- 
stone in 186g, and of the reasons assigned for proposing a duty of 34 per cent., without 
exemptions, instead of 5 per cent., with exemptions; conclusion as to this having been 
Intended as an equivalent to the charges at that time on other ‘means of locomotion, 730- 
GBP. | 
_ Reference to Mr. Lowe’s financial statement in 1870, and to his proposal for modifying 
the duty by substituting a tax of 1 percent. upun the gross traflic ; objection on the part 
of the companies, so that this proposal was not carried out, 738, 744——-—Exception taken 
to a remark by Mr. Lowe as to railways having a qualified kind of monopoly, 738. 740- 
744——Admission by Mr. Lowe that it was only just to do something towards remitting 
the taxation on railways and placing them on a level with other locomotive interests, 73%, 
739+ 
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Forbes, James Staats, (Analysis.of his Evidence)—continued. Danson 


-| Details in further proof of the statement that the District Railway is heavily and 
unjustly taxed, whilst its competitors, the omnibuses and steamboats, are now untaxed ; 
undue advantages. of the latter thereby, 745-760——Compluint also on the score of local 
taxation, 746, 747. 757 Very few towns in England served by only one line of rail- 
way; complaints in some cases as to the rates, 750, 751. 800, 801——Statistics relative 

‘to the number of passengers carried by the District Company, the average amount of 
fares, the small profits, and the heavy burden of the duty, 758-765 Total of 34,8367. 
paid in duty, which is equivalent to an income tax of more than 6s. 6d. on every pound 
of dividend earned, 761-763. 

Great inequality of the application of the tax, as some companies can add the amount 
of the duty to the fare, whilst it is not pos-ible for other companies to do so, 763, 764 

——Deprecation of a change of system in the direction of a reduced tax upon goods and 
passenger traffic in the gross, 764. 768 Illustration of the heavy incidence of the 
duty in the case of the London, Chatham, and Dover, as well as the Metropolitan 
District Company, 765 ——Heavy pressure also in the case of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, ib. . 28 

Lighter incidence of the tax vpon the more prosperous lines on account of its not being 
levied upon the profits, 765-767——-Exceptional circumstances which account for the 
Sheffield Company being very lightly taxed, 769, 770 Comment upon the decision of 
the judges on the question of exemption of stopping trains, 770. 791-795. 


Reference to certain evidence of Mr. Melvill as being unfavourable to the policy of 
the tax, though Mr. Melvill approves of the tax as a means of enforcing, through ex- 
emption, the grant of certain facilities by the companies, 770——-Admission by Mr. 
Melvill as to companies like the Metropolitan being in an exceptional position, 2b. 


Several urban or suburban lines which suffer from competition in the same way as the 
Metropolitan District Railway, there being no mouopoly to justify the tax, 771-774 
Views of Sir Stafford Northcote in 1874 as to the expediency generally of a remission 
or reduction of all taxes upon locomotion, 774 Benefit to the public in a variety of 
ways by a remission of the duty, 775, 776——-Great convenience by running trains 
between two important stations without stopping at intermediate points, 776. 791. 821 
Enlarged facilities given to the working classes Ly the Metropolitan District Com- 
pay in the belief that the injustice of the tax would be recognised by Parliament; 
hardship by a withdrawal of facilities, 776. 


Statement showing the great competition to which the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company is subjected by steamboats, omnibuses, and tramways; grievance in the rail- 
way being exclusively taxed, 777-788 Illustration in the case of the Chatham Com- 
pany of the hardship of withdrawing exemption, unless trains stop at every station, 780- 
782. 788-791 Several respects in which this company might grant increased facilities 
to the public if the tax were iemitted ; increased charge, on tbe other hand, to the public 
if it be decided to perpetuate the tax, 783-787. 


Obligation upon the Board of Trade to have insisted from the first upon a minimum of 
one stopping train each way daily ; intention of Parliament to this effect, 791-795 —— 
Impossibility of the Metropolitan District Railway complying literally with the Cheap 
Trains Act, 796—— Impracticability of a system of stopping trains over the full length 
of the London and North Western line, in literal compliance with the requirements of 
the Act, 797, 798—— Conclusion that it was clearly intended to give a discretion to the 
Board of Trade to apply exemption in the interests of the public, 799. 


Tendency, doubtless, to a further amalgamation of existing companies; improbability, 
however, of one huge monzpoly, 800-809——Impossibility of a monopoly of traffic in 
the metropolis by a combination of existing lines, 810-812 Views of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1844 as to the great public benefits conlerred by railways, though complained 
of as a monopoly, 812 ——Grant of the exemption from duty in return for the obligation 
to run a stopping train for the working classes from end to end of each line; premium 
also held out to the extension of this class of accommodation, 813. 


| 

Argument as to its being a proper exercise of its discretion by the Board of Trade to . 
apply exemption to trains other than those stopping at every station, provided the facilities 
| 

| 

| 

| 


and convenience to the public were great, and the fares not more than 1d. a mile, 814-821 
— Value of the exemption, in go far as it has induced to companies to give increased 
facilities to the public; partial restriction of facilities in the absence of exemption, 822- 
827 Inconvenience through the necessity of such frequent booking at the Metro- 
politan District stations ; remedy by giving periodical tickets, 828-830. 

Decided concessions to the public if the duty were remitted, whereas, if it be retained, 
the companies represented by witness will probably be driven to get the duty out of the 
fares, 831-834 Insignificance of the duty, in comparison with the inconvenience 
which it inflicts upon the public, 834 Large increase of return tickets if exemption 
were extended to them, 835. 
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Forbes, James Staats. (Analysis of his Evidence)-—continued. 


Elaborate accounts and analyses of traffic entailed by the requirements of the Board 
of Trade; necessity of the Department relying upon the good faith of the companies in 
this respect, 836-840 Tendency of the present law to induce evasion, 836. 841 —— 
Further evidence, as regards the question of monopoly, to the effect that railways gene- 
rally are competed with by carriers, or by steamship owners, and are moreover utder 
increased restrictions as to rates, through the action of the Railway Commissioners, 842- 

_ 851——Small extent to which sea carriage is in the hands of the railway companies, 
~ 849-851. et yieHia Q 
Claim of railways to entire remission, rather than partial exemption, on the ground 
that the duties have been remitted in the case of all other means of locomotion, 852, 853. 
868-874. 880-883 Further defence of the interpretation of the law upon which the 
Board of Trade and the Inland Revenue acted for many years, though eventually proved 
to have been technically wrong according to the wording of the Act, 854-867 
Responsibility of the Parliamentary draftsman further adverted to im.connection with the 
defective wording of the Act, 860-863. 

Equal ground of complaint by the District Railway, although the omnibuses, and 
steamboats were in operation before the railway elected to compete with, them,, 868-874 
—--Careful inculcation by Parliament of the principle that no railway had any privilege 
of monopoly, 875, 876-—— Complaint, not as regards the public, but as.regards Parlia- 
ment, in not removing a tax imposed in the first instance because other modes of loco- 
motion were taxed which are now untaxed, 877-883. ae 


Witness repeats that the abolition of the tax would be followed by concessions to the 
public, but strongly disclaims the offer of any equivalent for the removal of an unjust 
impost, 884-886. 897-899. 901. 926, 927. 

Prompt manner in which the accounts of duty have been made up, and the money 
paid, 887-889-——Belief as to the impracticability of the compantes preparing accounts 
showing the amounts remitted under the interpretation adopted by the Board of Trade, 
890-892. 928-931 Probability of efectual remonstrances to Parliament many years 
ago if payments had been enforced of the amounts equitably remitted, 893-896. 

| ' Several respects in which the duty operates in checking the extension of London out- 
wards ; illustration in the case of workmen’s trains, 900-904. Very low fares on the 
District Railway, so that reduction ‘is‘hardly likely to follow a remission of the duty, 
905, 906. 911, 912 Considerable sum represented by the duty remitted in the case of 
the General Omnibus Company, the amount having all gone into the pockets of the 
company, 906-911. ite . 

Power of companies to add the duty to the fares where the competition is not strong, 
as between Birmingham and London, 913-916 Facility in levying the duty if there 
were a uniform charge upon the gross passenger traffic, without exemption; unequal and 
unjust operation, however, of this plan, 917-919——Jnaccuracy of Mr. Melvill in stating 
that the third class traffic has become the great paying traffic; much larger relative 

_ profit on the first class receipts, 919-921 Greater fairness in taxing the profits than 
the passenger receipts, 920, 921. | 

Statement to the effect that the London, Chatham, and Dover Company has done 
more for the working classes than it was required by Parliament to do, 922-925 

Conclusion that if the Act of 1844 had been literally interpreted from the first, the time - 
tables and arrangements of the companies would have been different, 928-931. 

Direct and indirect competition to which railway companies are subject, they having 
no monopoly or exclusive rights, 932-940 Tendency of competition to end in combi- 
nation, 941, 942——- Obstacle {o any amalgamation between metropolitan railways and 
omnibuses, 943. 

_ Probable increase of facilities on the District Railway by the issue of third class season 
tickets, if the duty were remitted, 944-949 Claim by witness to add the duty to the 
maximum rate on the London and Chatham line, though the right to do so) is not 
directly given, 949, 950 Deprecation. of any attempt to put a tax on railway-borne 
coal, sea-borue coal being exempt; argument therefrom as to the injustice of the passen- 

- ger duty, 951, 952. . | 

Further reference to the former interpretation adopted by the Board of Trade as an 
equitable one, and in accordance with the intention of Parliament, 953 Technical 
character, on the other hand, of the deécision of ‘the law lords, who, moreover, differed 
from each other, 953. 958, 959: Opinion that any general tax on railways must apply 
inequitably to different companies, 954. = pane ed 'P'ei dos 

_ Serious obstacle to the development of building land on the ‘London and Chatham 
“line, owing to the operation of the passenger tax, 955-957 Effect’ also of the tax in 

_ Tetarding the opening of new statious, 957. agg 
-France. Doubt as to the practice in France upon the subject. of railway taxation ; great 
facilities given by the Government to the original construction of railways, Samuda 
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Gas Companies. Monopoly ‘of gas companies, as compared with railway eompanies, 
whereas the latter are exceptionally taxed, Fenton 1210-1213; Mansel 2436-2441; 
Oakley 2592-2600. a ass NOfAINYD 


Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E. Views of Mr. Gladstone, in 1863, as to the anomaly ia 
the exemption of excursion traffic, Melvill g1 Proposal by Mr. Gladstone, in 1863, 
for ‘commuting the 6 per cent. duty, with exemption, iuto a 3 per cent. duty, without 
exemption; subsequent abandonment of this scheme, ib..91..95—— Doubt as to there 
having been’ much discussion about the duty in tlie period between 1863 and 1866; 
statement by Mr. Gladstone, in the latter year, adverse to any surrender of the duty, 7. 
130-132. 

‘Views of Mr. Gladstone in 1863, and reasons assigned by him for proposing'a duty of 
3} per cent., without exemptions, instead of § per cent., with exemptions ; cunclusion as 
to this having been intended as an equivalent to the charges at that time on other means 
of locomotion, Forbes 730-738. : hans 


Goods Traffic. Exclusion from the Act of 1844 of such railways as do not derive one- 
- third of their receipts from passengers; total of fifteen such lines, Melvill 49-56- 
Question considered whether in principle it is not expedient alike to tax passenger traffic 
and goods traffic, and not to give relief in respect of the cheaper class of passenger trattic, 
ib. 287-301 ——Much larger amount of the goods traffic than of the passenger traffic, 
1b. 313-315. . 
Less objection to a tax upon passengers than upon goods, Parkes 618-620 
Deprecation of a change of system in the direction of a reduced tax upon goods and 
passenger traffic in the gross, Forbes 764. 768. 
Disapproval of a tax on gross traffic, including goods traffic, Rickman 1493-——Dis- 
tinct position occupied by goods traffic, so that it should not be raxed;.2b, 1623. 
Still greater objection to the tax if levied upon the gross receipts from goods and pas- 
sengers, Grierson 3422, 3423 Great clamour if it were attempted to levy a tax upon 
goods and minerals as well as passengers, Samuda 3523. 3550. 


Government Control. Relative functions of the Board of Trade and Board of Inland 
Revenue as regards railways; functions also of other departments, a concentration of 
control being desirable, Sir W. Ei. Stephenson 1066-1082. 


Importance of as little interference as possible on the part of the State with the action 
and working of the companies; confidential relations desirable, Lord Houghton 1841, 
1842. 1945, 1946 Advantage of the removal of Government interference by reducing 
the per-centage of duty charged and by abolishing exemptions, Ellis 2061-2065 
Approval of Government control of railways so far as inspectiou is concerned, though 
the working arrangements should rest entirely with the companies, 7b. 2101-2105. 2109- 
2123. 

Expediency of the whole question as regards taxation resting with the Revenue De- 
partment, the control being separate from the taxation, Farrer 2649. 2787-2790. 2843. 
2845 Inconvenience through the interference of a Government department with the 
detailed arrangements of commercial undertakings, 7b. 2693—Conclusion that Govern- 
ment control] over the railways as regards facilities for conveyance of passengers is not 
essential; self-interest of the companies to this effect, 7b. 2'787-2796 ——Expediency of 
control in a Government department with a view to the prevention of accidents, &c, ; 
objection to the functions of the Board of Trade on this score being exercised by the 
Railway Commissioners, 2b, 2805-2819. ' 

Conclusion as to the companies best knowing what is for the public convenience, and 
as to their acting on this principle in their own’ interests, Government control in the 
matter net being required, Findlay 3244-3246. 3346, 3347. 


Self-interest of the companies in giving liberal accommodation to third class passengers 
at reduced fares, without the control of the Board of Trade; non-objection, however, to 
certain supervision being still exercised, Laing 3636-3640. 3765-3772. 


See also Board of Trade. Inland Revenue Board. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY: 


Addition made to the third class fares on the Great Eastern long line traffic in order 
to cover the duty, Parkes 472. 496-500——Statement in detail as to the prejudicial 
effect of the loss of exemption unless certain trains on the Great Hastern line near London 
stop at every station; check thereby to surburban traffic, 2b. 475-484. 513-522. 641- 
554- 597-599. 623-625 Serious competition from tramways, as well as from omnibuses 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY—continued. | 


and steamboats, on the urban and: suburban: parts: of the Great, Eastern line, Parkes 
490-492-495 580.. tia cde 

Increase from.30,143 /. in 1871 to 43,3667. in 18751 the amount of passenger duty 
paid by the Great, Eastern Company, Parkes, 501-503 ——Value of the exemption on 
the several, surburban lines of the! company, 2b.-504-506 —- Heavy pressure wf the tax 

/ upomthe Great Eastern Company asi being a poor eompany and scarcely able to: pay its 
preference shareholders; necessary working of trains so as to claim the exemption, id, 
508. 513-522. 625. 684-587. 612-615 Withdrawal of the addition made to the fares 
on witness’ line beyond the surburban districts if the duty were abolished ; nor would 
any addition be made to the suburban fares, 2b. 510. §28-531. 580. 589-596. 630, 637. 

Explanation in further reference to the addition made to the fares at.a distance) from 
London, where there is not competition, whilst on the Blackwall line and other suburban 
portions no addition has been made, Parkes 555-567. 574-580. 589-596—— About 
similar value of the stock of the company in 187§ and in 1871, 26. 568, 569 Opinion 
that the duty has had the effect of preventing the company availing itself. of certain 
privileges in respect of the traffic between Bethnal Green and Liverpool-street, 7d. 581- 
583. | cs ur ; 

Issue of daily tickets to workmen instead of weekly tickets, Parkes 600, 601-—— 
Special trouble in the revision of fares on account of the: incidence of the duty, 2b. 
638. 

Rough estimate of about 30,000 1. a year as the amount payable by the company if 
exemption applied to all fares of or less than.a 1d.a mile, and to all fares under 1 s. ; 
inprovement if tive tax were commuted for this amount, Parkes 646-652—-—Exemption 
at present to the extent of about 14,000 /., 1b. 648——-Much larger receipts from third 
class than from first and second class passengers, ib. 675. 


Examination as regards the Great Eastern Company'to the effect that it isi very doubt- 
ful whether a remission of duty would. be followed, by a, reduction of fares or an increase 
_ of facilities, Farrer 2847-2860. 


See also’ Blackwall Railway. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY: 


Payment of duty by the Great Northern Company on the mileage fraction principle ; 
equitable view adopted as regards exemption in this case, the strict letter of the law not 
being followed, Rickman 1464-1471. 1534-1540. 

Statement that on the Great Northern line all the fares are under the maximum, and 
that the passényer duty is paid practically by the company, Oakley 2522 Payiment 
of duty by the company on 39 per cent. of the third class trains; increased charge of 
11,507 7. in 1875 on account of the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, id. 2522. 
2533- , 

Determination arrived at by the company not ‘to increase the fares on account of the 
mcreased tax, but to wait till the whole question was properly investigated by Parlia- 
ment, Oakley 2523. 2560——Contemplated increase of fares if the tax be maintained, 
concurrently with decreased profits; reluctance with which such increase would be made, 
ib, 2523-2528. 2558-2501. 

Serious interference of the tax with the working of the Great Northern trains,,much 
to the public inconvenience; that is, on account of the obligation as to stopping, trains 

* at each station, Oakley 2529, 2530. 2568-2570. 2572——Possibility of accommodation 

being restricted if the tax be maintained, 7b. 2531, 2532——-Payment_ by the company 
of 25,331 J. for duty on first and second class passengers, 7b. 2533—-—Running of some 
workmen’s trains on the Great Northern line, though there is no Parliamentary obliga- 
tion ; exemption in respect of these, 7b. 2534. 2533. 2562-2567. 

Information as to the relative value and cost of first, second, and third class traffic on 

the Great Northern line ; great preponderance of receipts from the latter class, Oakley 
) 2544-2557—— Reducticn by one-third in the amount of duty paid by the company, if 
‘third class passengers were exempt, 7b. 2576, 2577 Reason for the cumpany not 
lowering its fires if the tax were remitted, 76. 2590, 2591. 
See also Troops and Stores, 3. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY: 


_ Total of 110,000/. paid for duty by the Great Western Company in, 1875, of which 
about 45,0007. was in respect of third class passengers, Grierson 3406-3405. 3434, 3435. 
3496 Full exercise of the company’s power of adding the duty to the maximum ‘are ; 
recovery thereby of 21,000 /, in respect of the duty on third class fares, 7b. 3409-3412. 
3428. 3432, 3433 Practice of issuing two kinds of third class tickets im order to 
facilitate the accounting for the duty, 7b. 3419, 3420——Impracticability of running 
stopping trains save over sections of the line, 2b. 3421. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—continued. - % 


»\'Very extensive facilities given to’ third class passengers, Grierson 3426. 3472. 3476, 
3477—— Reduction of third class fares to the extent at least of 21,0v0 /. if the duty were 
remitted upon fares up to aid. a mile, 2b. 3428. 3432-3438. 


Statement (submitted by, Mr. Grierson) showing the amount paid for Government daty, f 

< and rates and taxes in each of the years 1856-75; the gross amount paid as dividend on 

‘ordinary stock, and‘the rate: per cent., and in'the £., they amounted to on the said divi- 
.\dend, App. 283. | Bi pis 


Statement showing the gross receipts; the amount paid for Government duty, and rates 
‘and taxes; and the rate per cent. of gross receipts, &c., for the several years ending 
January 1867-76, App. 283. 

Tabular statement of the duty, gross traffic receipts, &c. of each company comprised in 
the Great Western system, App. 284. , 


See also Cornwall Railway. Troops and Stores, 3. 


Grierson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is General Manager of the Great Western 
Railway, 3400 Submits that as a matter of equity the tax on railways should be 
abolished altogether, it-having been imposed because there was a tax on other modes of 
locomotion which have since been freed, 3403-3405. 


Payment of 110,0001. for duty by the Great Western Company in 1875, nearly half of 
which was in respect of third class passengers, 3406-3408. 3434, 3435: 3496——-Consi- 
derable extent: to which the company have the power, which they have fully exercised, 
-of adding the duty to the maximum fare, 3409-3412. 3428. 3432, 3433 Particulars 
relative to the:Cornwall Railway, as forcibly illustrating the severe pressure of the tax, 
the ordinary shareholders having never received any dividend, 3413-3418. 3450-3452. 
3463-3468. pares | 

Issue of two kinds of third class tickets by the Great Western Company in order to 
facilitate the accounting for the duty, 34.19, 3420——Obstacle to the running of stopping 
trains save over sections of the line, 2421——Still greater objection to the tax if levied 
upon the gross receipts from goods and passengers,).3422, 3423——Admission by 
Mr. Lowe, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the tax should be abolished, 3424, 
3425- ' 1 

Great extension of facilities given by the Great Western Company to third-class pas- 
sengers at reduced fares, and great increase of receipts from this class, 3426. 3472.. 
3476, 3477——Conclusion however that large numbers now use third-class instead of 
second-class carriages, and that the company would derive more profit by restricting the 
third-class accommodation, 3426, 3427. 3439. 3472-3487. 3497, 3498. 3504-3507—— 
Important relief to the company as regards train arrangements by exempting all fares at 
and under 1d, a mile; increased facilities to the public as they would travel quicker, 
3428, 3429. 

Large reduction of third-class fares on the Great Western line if the duty were remitted 
upon fares up to 1 d. per mile, 3428, 3432-3438——Rapid increase in the number of third- 
class passenyers for short distances, 3438—— Practice of not running workmen’s trains 
over the Great Western main line, 3440——Argument that the tax interferes more or 

’ Tess with the development of traffic, and the extension of facilities, though it may not 
have prevented the construction of any lines, 3441-3449- 3453-3456. 


Direct interest of the travelling public in the prosperity of railways; increased pressure 
for local facilities accordingly as. lines are in a flourishing condition, 3455, 3456—— 
Argument that railway companies have no monopoly justifying a special tax upon them, 
3457——Claim to abolition of the tax on the ground of equity, Parliament having already 
declared against taxes on locomotion, 3457-3462 Grant of facilities for railway con- 
struction in the interest of the public rather than of the companies, 3459-3460. 3469-3471 
——Advantage to the public in more ways than one by the remission of the tax, 3462. 

Pressure of the duty when added to the fares chiefly upon the poorer class of pas- 
sengers; expediency of relief to this class as a first instalment of justice, 3478-3490—— 
Great increase mn the per-centage of working expenses, so that a tax on gross receipts 
presses all the more heavily ; reference especially to the great expense. entailed by the 
block system, 3491-3495. 3499-3503. ; . 1 

Annual receipt of 6,700 1. by the Great Western Company for the conveyance of troops, 
3509—— Refusal of an offer made by the company to convey a regiment of cavalry at 
about half the usual charges, 3509, 3510. re 


Gross Receipts (Passengers and Goods). Belief as to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe having 
both proposed a per-centage on gross receipts, Farrer 2829. 


See also. Alternative Schemes. Goods Traffic. Income Taz. Net Receipts. 
Working Expenses. ; ; ans | 
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Haliburton, Arthur L, (Analysis of his. Evidence.)—Duties of witness, as Assistant. to 


_, cumulative rate now charged, 1754-1757- 1761. 1797-1800 


the Director of supplies and transports at the War Office, in regard to the movement of 
troops and stores by railway, 1718-1720 Payment by the War Office since 1844 of 
2d. per mile for an officer’s ticket and 1d. per mile for a private, 1721-1724 Argu- 
ment that as the ordinary fares have been largely reduced: since 1844 the fares for the 
army should be reduced in a like proportion; the fare of 1d. per mile for a soldier is in 
fact frequently more than the third-class fare to the public, 1724-1727, 1734 et seq. 


Statement on the part of railway companies that when Government considered the 
passenger duty they (the companies) would consider the claim to a reduction of the 
charges for wilitary transport, 1727, 1728. 1749. 1761-1763 Payment of about 
150,000 /. or 170,0007. a year by Government for the movement of troops and stores, 
1729-1733 Much lower payment by volunteers than 1s charged for the regular army, 


1731, 1732. 1741. 1776. 178y, 1790. 


Grounds for the opinion that the railways should carry for Government at such rates 
as will cover the cost, or leave only a very small profit, 1734-1738. 1757, 1758. 1765, 
1766—— Instances of, lower fares to the public than the rates paid by Government, 
1741. 1752 Claim to a reduction of the Government rates by one-half; reference 


_ herevn to the advantage to the companies in moving large bodies of men at a time, 


1742. 1757-1761 Practice as to officers getting tickets at the prescribed rate whether 
on duty or not, 1743. 17y6. 1809-1811 ——Expediency of reducing by one-half the 
charge of 2 d. per ton per mile for military stores, 1744, 1745. 1755, 1756. 1801-1804. 


Probable saving of from 30,000/. to 40,000/. a year if the rates were reduced as 
proposed by witness, 1746-——— Effect of the present rates in restricting the movement of 
troops by railway; more traffic to the companies.by reducing the rates, 1747-1750. 
1753, 1754. 177771782- Suggestion that if the passenger duty be dealt with provision 
be made at the same time for reducing the Government rates; claim to such reduction in 
any case, 1749. 1751, 1752. 1757, 1758. 1783-1786. 

Proposed reduction to 4d. per lb. in the rate charged for extra luggage of officers ; 
Special rate required for 
explosives, 1766, 1767-—— Expediency of Government having the right of demanding 
special trains for troops, as on occasions of emergency, 1767-1771. 1787,.1788. 1805- 
1808 Want of an uniformity of pattern fur cattle trucks in order to facilitate the 
transport of cavalry in large numbers, 1771-1774 Suggested repeal of the provision 
as to the military assisting in loading and unloading, 1775. 


_ Admission as to there being no return journey or back fare in most instances of move- 
ment of troops by railway, 1791-1795. 1812 Instances of transport by sea, coastwise, 
on the score of clieapness, 1813, 1814——Constant application made by the War Office 
to the companies for more favourable rates, but without effect, 1815-1819. 1822, 1823. 


Horse Duty. Substitution of a tax on horses for the mileage duty in 1870, whilst in 1874 


the duty on horses was repealed, Rep. vi. See also Locomotion, .Tares on. 


Houghton, The Right Hon. Richard, Baron. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is a director of 


. accepted principle, 1825-1828 


the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway; has had considerable experience in connection 
with railway legislation, 1824, 1825——I mposition of the passenger duty in the first 
instance on the ground that the taxation of means of lccomotion was at the time an 
Immense increase since 1833 in the produce of the 
tax on railways, whilst other modes of locomotiou are now relieved from taxation, 1828. 


Conclusion as to the injustice of maintaining the tax on railways, other modes of loco- 
motion having been freed from taxation, 1829. 1903-1906——Expediency of the first 
opportunity being taken for the total abolition of the tax, 26——Tendency of the tax 
to hinder the formation of small hnes and branches, the success of which is doubtful ; 
impolicy of the tax on this score, 1830-1832. 1894, 1895. 1900-1902. 1918-1922. 1968, 
1969 Advantage to the working classes, more especially, if the tax were remitted ; 
increased facilities to be given in the shape of cheap trains and season tickets, 1833, 
1834. 1875, 1877. 

Inexpediency of a continuance of the present system, the decisions of the Court of 
Exchequer and House of Lords not being acted upon, but rather an illegal compromise 
between the Board of Inland Revenue and the railway companies, 1835-1840. 1892, 
1893——I mportance of as little interference as possible on the part of the State with 
the action and working of the companies; confidential relations desirable, 1841, 1842. 
1945, 1946--—Advantages of Mr. Rickman’s, suggestion for the exemption of all traffic 
at and under 1d. per mile; return thereby to the original system when third-class pas- 


_ sengers were taken only in Parliamentary trains, 1843-1845. 1863-1866. 1946, 1947. 


Decided objection to exemption depending upon trains stopping at every station ; 


‘great public inconvenience thereby, 1845-1850——Facility under Mr. Rickman’s plan 
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Houghton, The Right Hon. Richard, Baron. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


_ upon the question of stopping trains, 1845. 1863. 1864——Belief that the remission of 
the tax would be very popular, 1851——Strong disapproval of any important industry 
“being singled out and taxed upon profits, 1852-1854. 1933——Operation of the duty as 
a partial income tax, 1854. 1865——Increased’ pressure of the duty in the case of com- 
panies which are earning the least, 1855-——Great injustice of the tax in its incidence 
“upon the Metropolitan Railway, 1855, 1856. 1970. : etal sea 
Evidence in support of the conclusion that railway companies in England do not 
enjoy a monopoly, snd that the tax cannot be justified on this score, 1857-1862. 1870- 
1874. 1923, 1924. 1961-1968 Very low dividends earned by English as compared with 
foreign railways, on account of the competition in this country, 1860-1862. 1884-1891 
——Unfairness in expecting the companies to give a full equivalent for the tax in the 
' shape of increased facilities to the public ; they are in fact giving sp full facilities at 
present, 1866. 1875-1883. 1931——-Objecticn to a fixed sum being levied from each 
- company according to the amount now paid, 1867-1869. aN A a 


Further argument that the public have no right to claim a reduction of fares in return 
for the remission of the duty; several respects, however, in which increased’ facilities 
would probably be given, 1875-1883——Probability of a reduction of third-class fares 
as a result of remission, 1878-1883. 1957-1960—— Excellent facilities given by railways 

* in America, 1885-1887——Value of a remission of the duty in the case chiefly of the 
. poorer companies, 1888, 1891——Large sums recklessly spent in former years in pro- 
moting and in opposing competing lines, 1896-1900. Fe er 

Conclusion further expressed as to the injustice of the exceptional taxation of railways, 
1903-1910——-Hardship in railways being heavily assessed for local rates and being 
subject also to a partial income tax, 1911-1917. 1934-1938. 1976, 1977—-—-Absence of 
analogy between the passenger duty and the brewer’s license, 1925-1929——-Value of 
railways chiefly to the labouring classes, 1929, 1930——Self interest of the companies 
generally to give all possible facilities to third-class passengers, 1931. UN 

Repetition of the opinion that, as soon as the exigencies of the State admit, the tax 
should be abulished, 1932, 1933 Admissicn as*to'the greater convenience to the 
companies if the tax were raised by a per-centage on receipts without exemptions, 1939— 
1944—— Question considered whether third-class passengers should be specially the 
subject of exemption; great increase in the wages and prosperity of this class, 1948-1956. 
1978-1980 Effect of a very small reduction in third-class fares to. greatly increase the 
number of passengers, 1971-1975. 


Nfs 


Incidence of Tax. Evidence as to the increase of fares, or as to the tendency to increase, 
by reason of the duty, Melvill 367, 368. 407,408 ; Parkes. 472.496-50053 Rickman 1565. 
1572, 1573; Mansel 2418; Allport 2934-2939. 3064-3076. 3110; Laing 3692—— 
Greater pressure of the duty upon the small and poor holders of stock than upon the 
large holders, Fenton 1280, 1281 Heavy. pressure of the tax upon the poorer com- 
panies, Lord Houghton 1885. 1888. 1891 ; Laing 3602-3607. 


Argument that the tax falls upon the companies, and not upon the public, when the 
fares are below the maximum, Farrer 2302-2354. 2744-2750. 2849 tatement show- 
ing the important effect produced upon the price of various railway stocks by Mr. Lowe’s 
proposal (when Chancellor of the Exchequer) for a tax of one per cent. on gross receipts, 
instead of five per cent. on passenger receipts with exemptions, ib. 2345-2354. 


Payment of the duty by witness’s company as not being able to recoup themselves 
from the public, Mansel 2243 Concurrence with Mr, Farrer as to the duty being 
really paid by the railway companies, and not by the public; that is, in the metropolis, 
where the competition is so great, 2b, 2442-2445. 2467. 2496 Large number of share- 
holders by whom the tax is really paid; question hereon as to the duty being a tax 
on locomotion, Oakley 2573-2575. 2586-2589. 1 
Further argument as to the incidence of the tax upon the companies, Farrer 2642- 
2646 Question for consideration as to the incidence and operation of the tax, and 
not as to its origin; admission, however, that the complaints by railway shareholders 
are but natural, 7b. 264-2702. 2725-2739 Payment of the tax by the passenger in 
those cases only where the fares are at their maximum, and where the tax is charged in 
addition, 7b. 2714-2720 Payment generally of the tax by the ordinary shareholders 
where competition is in force, ib. 2721-2724. ’ has tot gil 

Transfer of the burden and the grievance to the public, if the Midland Company 
should be constrained to add the duty to the third-class fares, Allport 2997-3010. 


“See also Competition. Dividends. | Fares. Income Tax Ine uality. 
Local Taxation, Monopoly. . Net Receipts. .. Poor Companies... Poking 
Expenses. ' ; 


~ Income 
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Income Tax. Grievance in railway companies . being charged indirectly a higher rate: of 
income tax than their competitors, and than gas and water companies, Fenton 1353 
——Operation of the duty as a partial, income tax, Lord Houghton 1854-1865— 
Concurrence in the view as to the operation of the duty as a partial income tax; that 
is, in thinly populated districts, and where the duty cannot be added to the fares, Ellis 
2006-2073. hie | 

The duty is an aggravated form of income tax, as being levied on the gross receipts, 

'_. Mansel 2947——Incidence of the tax upon individual shareholders in the form of an 
income tax, though some companies pay no dividends to ordinary. shareholders, Allport 
2958-2960, 2984. 

Statement showing, the operation and incidence of the duty in the form of income tax 
_ as regards the principal companies, Samuda 3520-———Large income tax on net passenger 
receipts represented by a duty of five per cent. on gross receipts, Samuda 3579, 35803 
Laing 3747-3749- 
Suggestion that by an increased income tax of one halfpenny in the £., the passenger 
tax might be dispensed with altogether, Samuda 3558. 


“India. Very different treatment of railways in India and in England, at the hands of 
Government in each country, Samuda 3523. 3525, 3526+ 3529-3531: 


INEQUALITY: 


Great variation between different companies in the per centage of traffic liable 
to duty, Melvill 258 Different degrees in which different lines are affected by 
the Cheap Trains Act, Parkes 490. 


Great inequality of the application cf the tax, as some companies can add the amount 
of the duty to the fare, whilst it is not possibie for other companies to do so, Forbes 
763, 764——Lighter incidence of the tax upon the more prosperous lines on account of 
its not. being levied upon the profits, 7. 765-767 Facility in levying the duty if there 
were a uniform charge upon the gross passenger traffic, without exemption; unequal 
and unjust operation, however, of this plan, 7b. 917-919—— Opinion that any general 
lax on railways must apply inequitably to different companies, 76. 954. 

Important alteration of the proportionate payments by different companies, if the 
system of exemptions were abolished, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1125, 1126 Very diffe- 
rent effect in different companies through a remission of duty going entirely to the 
ordinary shareholders, Farrer 2642 Unequal payments by different companies in 
proportion to gross receipts or net receipts, 7b. 2764-2767. 

Very unequal incidence of the tax on different companies, in several respects, 
Allport 2940, 2941. 3107—-—Calculation as to the incidence of the duty, in the form of 
an income tax, upon the passenger receipts of the principal companies; great. inequality 
involved, Samuda 3520——Hardship upon some companies in not being, empowered, 
like others, to add the duty to the fares, Laing 3724-3726. 

Return showing the great variation in the per-centage of exemptions, as between the 
different companies, App. 256, 257. 

Complaints made to the Committee as to the inequality of the tax as between different 
railways and different classes of the community, Rep. v. 


See also Alternative Schemes. Exemptions. Incidence of Taz. 


INLAND REVENUE BoarD: 

Constant communication on the subject of the duty and the exemption of cheap 
trains between the Board of Trade and the Board of Inland Revenue in 1866, and the 
three or four succeeding years; the question was first brought to witness’ notice in the 
former year, Melvill 133-——— Previously to 1866 the latter department had been in 


the habit of following the former upon the question as to what constituted a cheap 
train, 2b. é 


Explanation in regard to witness’ department not having enforced back payments in 
» full when it' was decided that the companies were liable for more than they had paid, 
Melwill 169, 170. 193. 273-275. 280. 347 Abandonment by the Inland Revenue of 
any claims for arrears of duty prior to the decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 
18745 difficulty in establishing and enforcing such claims, Me/vill 169, 170. 193. 274, 
275. 347- 383,384; Sir W. H. Stephenson 968-978. 986-gg0. 1127-1134 Direction 
_ of the Treasury under which the Inland Revenue Board act as regards the exercise of 
' dispensing powers ; there is no concert with the Board of Trade in, the matter, Melvilé - 
231-233. , 


Examination as tothe responsibility of the Board of Trade and Board of Inland 
Revenue in reference to the wrong interpretation placed for many years on the Cheap 

» Trains Act, resulting ina probable loss of some millions to the Exchequer, Melvill 326- 
Wega xx 2 254 
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INLAND REVENUE BOARD—coniinued. 


© (854——As a rule, the Board of Inland Revenue took the interpretation adopted wg the 
Board of Trade as to what was a cheap train, Melvill 332-335. 426. 


Responsibility respectively of the Board of Trade and Inland Revenue further adverted 
to as regards the non-enforcement of the law; when the matter first came before witness 
in 1866, he had no doubt whatever on the subject, Melvill 425-430. 437-450. 


Confirmation of the evidence of Mr. Melvill as to the practice of the department in 
dealing with the question of the railway passenger duty, Sir W. H. Stephenson 961, 
962. 964-967 More favourable view taken by the Board of Trade than by the 
Inland Revenue as to the exemptions claimed by the companies, the question having 
been first decisively raised by the latter department, 2b. 969-972. 986, 987. 1000 
Attention of witness first called by Mr. Melvill in 1866, to the fact that the companies 
were not paying according to the strict letter of the law, ib. 1017-1020 —— Representa- 
tions made in 1866 by the Inland Revenue to the Board of Trade, the latter, however, 
not falling in with the view of the former as to the state of the law, 2b. 1021. 


Degree of conflict between the two departments during the long and necessary interval 
before the question of issue was brought before the Court of “Exchequer, Sir W. H. 
Stephenson 1022-1024. 1056 Necessity of the Board of Inland Revenue taking 
further advice beyond that of their solicitor before acting upon the new interpretation of 
the law by the latter, 7b. 1105-1109. 


Instructions issued by the Inland Revenue Board to the officers of Excise in 1849, 
relative to the collection of the duties on railway passengers; modified instructions in 
1859 and 1874, Rickman 1360-1369 Requirement by the Board in 1859 as to the 
arrangements sanctioned by the Board of Trade in respect of cheap trains on each line 
being adhered to; letters from the latter department on this point in 1863 and 1870; 7b. 
1369-1372. 

Explanation that a distinct order has been passed by the Inland Revenue Board for 
each departure from the strict letter of the law im collecting the duty from any company, 
and that witness is not responsible in the matter, Rickman 15¥2=1§16 Great diffi- 
culties which prevented the Board enforcing certain’ claims” against the North Eastern 
and other companies previously to the decision of the Court of Exchequer; question 
hereon as to there having been dereliction of public duty in this respect, 1b. 1629- 
1650. 

Great advantage if the fiscal administration of the law rested entirely with the Revenue 
department, Farrer 2394. 


See also Abolition of Tax,2. Accounts. Arrears of Duty. Board of Trade, 3. 


Compromise. Exemptions. Government Control. North London Railway. 
Remission of Duty. Revenue from Duty. Stopping Trains. Through 
Trains. 


Ireland. The railway passenger duty does not extend to Ireland, Melvill 62. 


L, 


Laing, Samuel (Member of the House). (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Chairman of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 3584 Large proportion of third-class 
passengers on the London and Brighton line, 3585-3587 Average receipt of 6d. for 
each third-class passenger, 3588-3590——Payment by the Company of 46,o00/. in duty 
in 1875, about two-thirds of which is recovered from the public by an addition to the fares, 
3591-3593——Addition of from 5,000 /. to 6,000 7. to the fares in consequence of the de- 
cision of the Court of Exchequer in 1874 which increased the charge for duty in 1875 by 
about 10,0001., 3592, 3593. 3657-3662——Benefit to the public using the Brighton line 
to the extent of about 30,000 Z. a year if the tax were abolished; gain “of about. 15,000 U, 
a year to the company, 3593. 3639-3642. 3669-3671. 3753-3755- 

Excessive inconvenience to the companies and tuo the public under the obligation as to 
Pavliamentary trains stopping at every station in order to secure exemption; illustration 
in the case of the Brighton line, 3594-3598——Hffect of a repeal of the tax to enable 
poor companies to give increased facilities, and to open new sources of traffic, 3599, 3600. 
3675——Argument that the tax falls eventually upon the public, even when not charged 
as an addition to the fares, and that it restricts the accommodation and the adoption of 
various improvements in the public interests, 3601-3607. 3640-3642. 


Foicible illustration of the pressure of the tax in the case of the Brighton Company in 
their less prosperous days; less difficulty, but for the tax in raising capital required for 
improvements, 3602-3607. 3642—+-Various influences upon companies in the direction 
of a liberal policy towards the public, 3602-3649. 3675-3677. 3730. 3759- 

Result of witness’ official experience.in 1844 that the passenger duty was imposed 
because there was a duty on stage coaches aud other modes of conveyance, 3609-3612 

ra — Argument 
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‘Laing, Samuel (Member of the House). (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Argument that in equity the tax on railways should be remitted, the tax on other 
modes of locomotion having been remitted, otherwise the latter tax should be re-imposed, 
3613, 3614. 3666, 3667. 3673, 3674. 3704—-—Statement as to railways having no mono- 
poly which justifies exceptional legislation, 3614-3616. 3641-3643. 

Consideration of certain resolutions'of the Select Committee of 1844 upon which the 
Cheap Trains Act was founded ; conclusion that it was evidently intended to give power 
to the Board of Trade to dispense with the obligation as to cheap trains stopping at every 
station, 3617-3625. 


Great inequality and injustice in the incidence-of a3 per cent, duty, without exemptions, 
3626, 3627——Impolicy of a fixed payment by railways in the nature of a quit rent, 
3628, 3629. 3760-3762. 3774 Decided opinion that the tax should be repealed as 
soon as the state of the public revenue admits, 3630. 3750——Grounds for approving 
strongly of the proposed exemption of all fares at and under 1d. per mile, if the tax can- 
not be at once dispensed with, 3631-3638. 3643-3645. 3699-3702. 3750. 
~ Self-interest of the companies in giving liberal accommodation to third-class passengers 
at reduced fares, without the control of the Board of Trade; non-objection however to 
certain supervision being’ still exercised, 3636-3640. 3765-3772——Crying grievance 
since the decision in the North London case, so that a remedy is essential, 3643-3645. 
3773 Effect of the passenger duty, with other considerations, in preventing capital being 
raised for a competing line to Brighton, 3646-3650. 3736, 3737. 


Great facility in the construction of railways in the United States; system of State 
duties in force, 3653-3655. 3672, 3673 Great attention paid to the adjustment of 
fares on the Brighton line so as to facilitate travelling and to enlarge the receipts ; very 
eareful.manner in which the charges were increased after the decision'in the North | 
London case, 3655-3662 Indirect but effectual character of much of the competition 
with the Brighton line, 3663-3667. 3722. 

Further statement as to witness’ company being in a much better position to adopt im- 
provements and to give increased railway accommodation if free from a net tax of 15,0001. 
a year, 3668-3671. 3688, 3689. 3733-3735- 3738-3743 Tendency of the tax when 
added to the fares to diminish travelling, though witness cannot say that it has 
actually had this effect on the Brighton line, 3678-368;——Impression that more 
inequality than at present would arise uudera 3 per cent. duty, without exemptions, 
3684-3686. 


Witness further, contends that the public generally, and not merely the travelling public, 
would be benefited by a remission of the tax on railways, 3687-3702. 3721——Conclu- 
sion that the tax has decidedly hindered railway development, 3690, 3691. 3720. 3733- 
3735——Prospect of the duty being generally added to the fares, if the Midland Com- 
pany should elect to do so, 3692 Hardship in taxing “ pleasure traffic,” so-called, in 
‘the shape of excursion trains, these being valuable for the health of the working classes, 
3693-3698. 3704-3706 Less capacity of poor than of rich companies to give enlarged 
facilities to the public, 3703. 


Still greater objection to a 3 per cent. duty, without exemptions, than to the present 


system, as all existing arrangements would be disturbed, 3707-3709——-Former adoption 
by Parliament of the principle uf exemption of fares at a 1d. per mile and under, 3710, 
3711—— Evidence purporting to show that railway companies not only do not obtain any 


monopoly from the State, but confer public advantages far in excess of any benefits or 
_ privileges received, 3712-3719. 37315 3732- 

Severe indirect competition to which railways generally are subject, 3722, 3723—— 
Hardship upon some companies in not being empowered like others to add the duty to 
the fares, 3'724-3726——Increased pressure of the duty accordingly as the working 
expenses increase, 3744-3746 Heavy charge represented by the present tax, 3747- 

uw OL 40+ . 

Preference further expressed for a 5 per cent. duty, with the exemption of all fares up 
to 1 d. a mile, as compared with a3 per cent. duty, without exemptions, 3750-3752—— 
Mire profit from low fares im sume cases and from high fares in others, the general! 
tendency being towards reduction, 3756-3759. 

Badness of a tax on railway locomotiun as a direct interference with a leading cause 
of the national prosperity, 3763, 3764 Valuable facility as regards, accounts if all 
fares at und under 1d. per mile were exempt, 3769 Grounds for objecting to a sug- 
gestion that the payment by each company be limited for three or four years to what it 
was in 1875, and should subsequently be at the rate of 3 per cent. without exemptions, 
37732 3774: 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Considerable pressure of the tax upon the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company, Lord Houghton 1854 Receipts of the company mainly from 
third class passengers, 2b. 1883. : Bi 
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Legal Proceedings. See Board of Trade. Cheap Trains Act, Exemptions. Inland 
Revenue Board, North London Railway, i. a. ; 


Legislation. Conclusion that further’ legislation is necessary, either by way of repeal or 
amendment of the Act:7 & 8 Vict., Melvill 261-264. 385, 386. | QUE ob S 
See also Abolition of Tax. Acts of Parliament. Alternative Schemes. — Cheap 
Trains Act. Exemptions. Locomotion, Tazes on. Origin of Taz. 


Local Taxation. Hardship in railways being heavily assessed for local rates, in addition 
to being subject also to a partial income tax, Forbes 746, 747.7573; Lord Houghton 
1911-1917. 1934-1938. 1976, 1977——-Examination as to the system of local assess- 
ment and amount of local rates in the case of railways as compared with ordinary 
traders and with canals, coal mines, and property generally ; conclusion as to the ex- 
ceptionally heavy burden upon railways, Mansel 2453-2466. 2470-2495. 


Very heavy charges upon the Midland Company for Jocal or parochial rates as com- 
pared with the charges on the Company’s competitors, Allport 2953-2955—— Evidence 
purporting to show that railways are assessed much more heavily than ordinary traders, 
collieries, or other industries in the matter of local taxation, 2. 3016-3036——State- 
ment as regards the rating of coal mines that the royalty is generally a fixed rate per 
ton, 2b. 3018-3029. . bias 


Further consideration of the system of coal royalties, witness submitting that the 
general practice is that of paying royalty per ton and not as a per-centage upon the 
selling price, Allport 3111-3118. 

Great inequality between the local rates and charges borne by railways and by 
omnibuses, &c., Rep, vi. 


See also Metropolitan District Railway, 8. Metropolitan Railway, 7. North 
London Railway, 2. 


LOcOMOTION, TAXES ON: 


Very much larger per-centage represented by the duty and license formerly paid by 
stage coaches and by the London General Ommbus Company than by the duty charged 
on railway companies, Melvill 307-312 Important distinction between a tax on rail- 
ways and a tax on other classes of locomotion in which no monopoly is involved, 7. 
453-456. 


Objection to a tax upon locomotion as being in the same category as a \ax upon any 
aiticle of primary necessity, Parkes 507..541——-Documentary evidence in explanation 
of the origin of the tax, witness submitting that it was imposed because there were taxes 
on other modes of locomotion, Forbes 729-738. 


Concurrence of evidence to the effect that inasmuch as the taxes on other means of 
locomotion have been remitted the tax on railways should in equity also be repealed, 
Forbes 852, 853. 868-874. 880-883; Lord Houghton 1829. 1852-1854. 1903-19103 
Mansel 2506; Oakley 2523. 2539. 2596-2598; Allport 2956, 2957. 2961. 3091, 3092 3 
Grierson 3403-3405. 3457-3462 ; Fenton 35113; Samuda 3513, 3514. 3520-3624. 3540, 
3541. 3551-3558; Laing 3613, 3614. 3666, 3667. 3673, 3674. 3704. 

Operation of the duty as a tax upon locomotion, however it may be levied, Fenton 
1250-1259; Mansel 2451, 2452. 2497-2500 Imposition of the passenger duty in the 
first instance on the ground that the taxation of means of locomotion was at the time an 
accepted principle, Lord Houghton 1825-1828 Immense increase since 1833 in the 


produce of the tax on railways, whilst other modes of locomotion are now relieved from 
taxation, 7b. 1828. 


Conclusion as to the duty having been imposed in the first instance by Sir Robert 
Peel because there were taxes on other modes of locomotion, and as to the duty upon 
stage coaches having been subsequently reduced because the latter were more heavily 
taxed in proportion than railways, Farrer 2254-2259. 2302-2306. 26A0-2654 
Approval of a tax on locomotion unless it hinders development, is difficult of collection, 
or is easy of evasion, ib. 2820-2824. ; 


Origin of the agitation in the remission of duty to competing modes of locomotion 
and in increase of charge upon railways, Mansel 2506. 2523. 2539 Reluctance on the 
part of Sir Robert Peel and of Government in 1844 to put a tax on railways, the tax 
having been imposed only because other modes of locomotion were taxed, Allport 2929. 
2467. 2980. 3011-3016--— Views of Lord Bacon cited as to the primary importance of 
facilities of locomotion ; argument thereon as to the impolicy of any tax on locomotion, 
Samuda 3523, 3524. 3541. 3551-3558- . rina dle 

Result of witness’ official experience in 1844 that the passenger duty was imposed 
because there was a-duty on stage coaches and other modes of conveyance, Laing 3609- 
3612,—-—-Badness on a tax of railway lccumotion as a direct interference with a leading 
cause of the national prosperity, ib. 3763, 3764. Os (aie 


Comparative statement of the taxes on locomotion in each of the years 1832-75, dis- 
‘tinguishing 
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Locomorion, TAXES ON—continued. 


tinguishing between railways, stage carriages, &c., App. 269——Total of 17,259,800 1. 

_ under the head of general locomotion, and of 12,218,653 J. under the head of railways, 7d. 
_, Conclusion of the Committee that it isclearly unfair to continue a tax exclusively upon 
one kind of locomotion, Rep. v-vii——Grounis for the conclusion of the Committee that 
the tax was primarily imposed on account of the existence of other taxes upon locomo- 
tion, in order to establish an equality between conflicting interests, id. vi. 


Gradual withdrawal of the tax upon road vehicles, whilst that upon railways has been 
augmented under the recent, decision of the House of Lords, Rep. vi Entire repeal of 


the mileage duty in, 1870, and of the duty on horses in 1874, %.——Small duty to 
» which omnibases and tramwaysare subject, ib, _ 
See also Abolition of Taz. Acts of Parliament.. Competition. London 


General Omnibus Company. Public Taz. Tramways. 


Locomotives, Reference to a suggestion for changing the duty into a tax upon locomotives, 
Farrer 2654, 2655. : 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. Large proportion of third class passengers 

_ on the London and Brighton Railway, the receipts trom this class being nearly half the 
gross passenger receipts, Laing 3585-3587——Average receipt of 6d. for each third 
class passenger, the traffic being chiefly a short distance traffic, 2b. 3588-3590 Pay- 

_ ment by the company of 46,000 /. in duty in 1875, of which about 30,000 J. is recovered 
from the public by an addition to the fares, 7b. 3591-3593: 


Re-arrangement of fares in consequence of the decision of the Court of Exchequer in 

. 1874, which increased the charge for duty in 1875 by about 10,000 /.; addition of from 

§,000 1. to 6,000 1. to the fares, Laing 3592, 3593- 3657-3662——-I|mmediate benefit to 

the public using the Brighton line to the extent of about 30,000 7. a year if the tax were 

abolished; gain of about 15,000/. a year to the company, 7b. 3593. 3639-3642. 3669- 
3671. 3753-3755. 

Statement as to the company being in a much better position to adopt improvements 
and to give increased accommodation if free from a net tax of 15,0001. a year, Laing 
3602-3607. 3642. 3668-3671. 3688, 3689. 3733. 3738-3743 Heavy pressure of the 

_ tax when the company was not in a prosperous condition, 2b. 3602-3607. 3642 Great 
attention paid to the adjustment of fares so as to facilitate travelling and to enlarge the 
receipts; very careful manner in which the charges were increased after the decision in 
the North London case, 7b. 3656-3662. 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. Illustration of the heavy incidence of the duty in 
the case of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, Forbes 765 Statement 
showing the great competition to which the company is subjected by steamboats, omni- 
buses and tramways; grievance in the railway being exclusively taxed, 2b. 777-788. 


Illustration in the casé of the Chatham Company of the hardship of withdrawing 
exemption unless trains stop at every station, Forbes 780-782. 788-791-~—-Several 
respects in which this company might grant increased facilities to tle public if the tax 
were remitted ; increased charge, on the other hand, to the public if 1t be decided to 
perpetuate the tax, 2b. 783-787 Statement to the effect that the company has done 
more for the working classes than it was required by Parliament to do, 7b. 922-925. 


‘London General Omnibus Company. Considerable sum represented by the duty remitted 
in the case of the General Omnibus Company, the amount having all gone into the 
pockets of the shareholders, Forbes 906-911. 


Evidence as to the severity and the unfairness of the competition of the General 
Omnibus Company with the Metropolitan Railway, Fenton 1166-1181 —— Circumstance 
of the remission of mileage duty having amounted to a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 

stock of the Omnibus Company, ib. 1170, 1171. 1254, 1255——-Re-arrangement of 
omnibus fares and increased competition after the remission of the duty, ab. 1172, 1173 
Important relief also to'the Omnibus Company by the removal of toll-gates, 2d. 
1173-1176. — ; deat 
Privileges and powers of the General Omnibus Company, as compared wish the obli- 
gations and disabilities of the Metropolitan Railway. Company, whereas taxation has 
been removed from the former, but not from the latter, Fenton 1216-1218 Liberal 
dividends paid by the omnibus company through the remission of the tax upon them, 


whilst the Metropolitan Company pay about 12,0002. a year in duty, and only a mode- 
rate dividend, 7b. 3511. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY: 


Circumstance of the London and North Western Company having thrown the duty 
upon the passengers, Melvill 220-224 Impracticability of a system of stopping trains 
over the full length of the London and North Western line in literal compliance with the 
requirements of the Act, Melvill 196-198; Forbes 797, 798. 

*©* Claim of exemption by the London and North Western Company upon the issue of 
are, Ey XX4 Parliamentary 
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LonpoNn AND NorRTH WESTERN RAILWAY—continued, 
. Parliamentary tickets ; opinion that this is the best system, Rickman 1458-1461 
Further statement as to the, London and North Western Company accounting upon a 
principle altogether different to that followed in the case of other companies, the decision 
by the House of Lords not being capable of strict application, 2. 1517-1528 ——Instance 
of the company having added ‘100 per cent. to a third-class fare at Manchester, so that 
~ the tax is covered many times over, 7b. 1666-1670. 


Impracticability of the company so working their traffic as to entitle themselves to ex- 
emption if the law be strictly enforced, on account of the obligation to stop at every 
station, Findlay 3222. 3230-3234. 3249, 3250 Addition as far as possible of the duty 
to the fare since the decision of the House of Lords; recovery thereby of 55,000 /. from 
third-class passengers, and of 30,0001. from first and second class, out of 143,000/. paid 
annually in duty, 2b. 3225-3227- 3257-3260. 3324. oy 

Particulars relative to the great facilities given to third-class passengers by the London - 
and North Western Company, the fares being in numerous instances much less than 1d, 
a mile, Findlay 3230-3243 Great competition from omnibuses and tramways to which 
the company is subject in London and elsewhere; competition also by steam-boats, 7b. 
3235, 3236. 3312, 3313 Very low fares at which colliers are carried between Rugeley 
and Cannock Chase, and between other stations ; non-payment of duty in these’ cases, 
though the trains do not stop at every station, 76. 3238-3241. 3367-3372. 3396- 
3399. 

Explanation of the arrangement under which the company now account for the duty ; 
compromise involved, Findlay 3249-3252 Conclusion as to the reduction of fares by 
witness’ company to the extent at least of the increase put on in order to lessen the 
pressure of the duty, 7b, 3253. 3262-3276. 3286-3299. 3318-3323. 3394, 3395—— Con- 
sideration.in return for which the company obtained power in 1846 to add the duty to the 
maximum fare, ib. 3261. 3285— -Circumstance of exemption having long been allowed 

~ for non-stopping third-class trains of witness’ company, so that the greater portion of the 
trafic up to 1 d.a mile was exempt, 2b. 3307-3310. ee 


Explanation relative to the large increase of fares (100 per cent. in some cases) under 
certain exceptional circumstances, irrespectively of the duty, Findlay 3353-3359. 3377- 
3379- 3386. 


London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway. Comment upon the exemption from duty of all 
the fares on the Tilbury and Southend Raiiway, as being less than 1d. per mile, Melvill © 
153, 154. 228 Very-small amount of duty payable by the company through having 
third-class carriages in all their trains, and stopping at every station; advantage thereby 
to the public, Rickman 1498-1510. ) 


Lowe, Right Hon. R, Admission by Mr. Lowe, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1870, that 
railways. had some claims to be placed in some degree on a level with other modes of 
locomotion, in whose case taxation was remitted in 1869; proposal by him for modifying 
the tax, exemption being abolished, Melvill 157, 158. ; 


Reference to Mr. Lowe’s financial statement in 1870, and to his proposal fur modifying 
the duty by substituting a tax of one per cent. upon the gross traffic; objection on the 
part of the companies, so that this proposal was not carried out, Forbes 738-744—— It 
was admitted by Mr. Lowe that it was only just to do something towards remitting the 
taxation on railways, and placing them on a level with other locomotion interests, 2b. 
738, 739 Admission by Mr. Lowe, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the tax 
should be abolished, Grierson 3424, 3425. ; . 


M. 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. Particulars as to the arrangement with 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Companies, in consequence of the judgment of July 1874 ; allowance of four months in 
order to bring in the new system of accounting for the duty, Melvill 193 Exceptional 
circumstances which account for the Sheffield Company being very lightly taxed, Forbes 
769; 770- : | . 

Return showing the amount levied for passenger duty in each of the six months ending 

¥& March 1876, App. 258. . 


4 

Mansel, Robert Stanley. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness as general 
manager of the North London Railway for the last thirteen years, 2179, 21)80—— 
Particulars relative to the extent and route of the North London line, the mode of 
working the traftic, number of passengers, rates charged, &c., 2181 et seg. —Opening 
of the first portion of the line in 1850, the fares having been regulated with reference to 
the omnibus charges; revision of fares upon the opening of the City extension line in 
1861, the rates having been much reduced, 2181. 2186. 2193-2197. 2202, 2203. 


Explanation of the arrangements and conditions under which the Board of Trade 
granted 
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Mansel, Robert Stanley. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


granted exemption from duty in respect of passengers carried at less than 1d. per mile, 

the trains not stopping at all the stations, 2182-2192. 2204-2210 Approval by the 

Inland Revenue Board, for several years, of the certificates cf exemption granted by the 

Board of Trade, 2189. 2191, 2192 Very cumbersome form of application for 

_ exemption previously to 1860; abandonment thereof with the approval of the Board of 

Trade, 2189, 2190 Immense increase since 1850 in the number of passengers carried 
by the company ; conveyance of more than 24,000,000 in 1875; 2198-220). 


Qualified certificates given by the Board of Trade in consequence of the question raised 

_ by the Inland Revenue as to the Board having any dispensing power, 2204-2210-—~ 

Opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns and other eminent counsel obtained by the company, to the 

effect that the Board of Trade had full power to grant certificates of exemption, 2211- 

2214 Legal decisions in support of the company’s view that passengers must not be 
necessarily third-class, as a condition of exemption, 2215-2218. 


Information relative to the keen competition on the part of omnibuses and tramways 
with the North London Railway, 2219-2222. 2228-2231—Relative taxation and 
local assessment of the railway, and of the omnibuses in 1865; 2222, 2223 Very 
heavy pressure of the duty and of the local rates upon the railway in 1873 and in 1875 
“as compared with the local charges upon the omnibuses and tramways, 2224-2227. 


Explanation that passenger traffic was not expected in the first instance to be the 
staple of traffic on the North London line, 2232, 2293 Effect of the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer to virtually destroy the exemption enjoyed by the company and to 

“raise the duty from about 6,000/, a year to about 11,0007. a year, 2234-2236 —— 
Impracticability of the company properly working its traffic upon the system of stopping 
at every station, so that it has no alternative but to pay an excessive amount of duty, 
2237-2245. 

[Second Examination. ]— Payment of 6,173 2. for duty by the North London Company 
in the year before the decision of the Court of Exchequer and of 11,261 Z. in the following 
year, 2400 Severe pressure of the Farthings Act upon the metropolitan companies, 
the fares heing very low and the passengers very numerous; illustration in the case of 

“ witness’ company, 2401. 2424-2428. 


Regulation of the railway rates in the metropolis with reference to the omnibus and 

' tramway rates, 2402. 2414, 2415 Advantage of the omnibuses over the railways in 

not being limited as to the fares for intermediate distances, 2402, 2403. 2429-2435 

TInaccuracy of Mr. Farrer’s statement as to there being very little real competition of 

omnibuses with railways, 2404 Great inconvenience to third-class passengers by the 

* North London line if the trains were run at the same hours on Saturday evening as on 
other evenings in order to obtain exemption, 2405, 2406. 


Grounds for complaint in regard to the disaliowance of exemption in respect of season 
tickets on witness’ line, no matter how low the fare, 2407-2409 Desire of the company 
for a total abolition of the tax, 2410, 2411 Explanation m connection with a memo- 
rial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in January last, praying for exemption of all 
fares not exceeding 15.; reference had especially to metropolitan and suburban lines 
2412-2414. 2468, 2469-—— Strong competition of tramways with the North London line, 
whereas the former are entirely untaxed, 2414, 2415. 


Further suggestion in the memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that exemp- 
tion on fares of 1d. per mile and under should include return tickets and season tickets 
at the above rate, 2415 Suggestion also that a power be given to all the companies to 
charge the duty, in addition to the maximum fare; power thereby of the companies to 
recoup themselves where the charge is at the maximum, 2415-2422 Tendency of the 
tax in all cases to increase the charge to the public, 2418. 


Comment upon a statement by Mr. Farrer as to the Board of Trade having misunder- 

stood certain time-tables submitted by the North London Company, 2423 Respects 

. in which railway companies do not possess the same monopoly as gas companies, 2436- 
2441 Concurrence with Mr. Farrer as to the duty being really paid by the railway 
companies and not by the public; that is, in the metropolis, where the competition is 
so great, 2442-2445. 2467. 2496. 

Decided objection to a 3 per cent. duty without exemptions, as a permanent arrange- 
ment; nor would there be any inducement thereby to give increased facilities to third- 
class passengers, 2446-2448. 2509-2520 Great inconvenience to the public as well as 
tothe companies by reason of the obligation as to stopping at every station, 2449, 2450. 
2501 Conclusion as to the duty being a tax upon locomotion, 2451, 2452. 2497- 

2500. . 

Examination as to the system of local assessment and amount of local rates in the case 
of railways, as compared with ordinary traders, and with canals, coal-mines, and property 
generally ; conclusion as to the exceptionally heavy burden upon railways, 2453-2466. 
2470-2495 Increased freedom of action by removal of exemptions and obligations, it 
being expedient, however, to totally abolish the tax, 2501-2505. ’ 
iit O% Yu¥ Statement 
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Mansel, Robert Stanley. _(Awalysis of his Evidence)—continued. 0) 
‘Statement as to “the agitation against the tax not being confined’ solely ‘to 'the com- 
panies, 2506-2508 -—Origin of ‘the agitauon in the remission of duty \to competing 
modes of ‘locomotion, and in the increase of charge upon railways, 2506——Aypproval 
of the exemption of all faresat and under 1d. per mile rather. than of a:3\per cent. duty 
without exemptions; greater facility of collection, however, under the latter plan, 2509- 
2516. A de Wil bho tng Paget 
Market Trains. Exception taken as regards the exemption of ‘trains running to a market 
town on a market day, Medill 100-109. 122. Hy ty ear DST 
Melvill, William’ Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been solicitor to the Inland 
Revenue Department, since 1865; is conversant with the several Acts of Parliament 
relating to the railway passenger duty, and with the litigation on the subject from time 
to time, 1-5. ; ddey nai 
Reference to the Act 2.& 3 Will. 4, c. 120, as having been passed when railways were 
_in their infaney (1832), and as being the first statute under which a ;passenger duty was 
imposed, ,6—10 Several Acts by, which ,the statute of 1832 has been repealed jor 
amended, the last Act being the 26 & 27 Vict. c. 33> 8: 11--—Ineidental manner jin 
which railways came under the Act of 1832, no mention bem made of them in the title 
or preamble of the Act, 12-14 Sections of this Act under which the railways were 
charged with passenger duty ; tender manner in which they were dealt with, 14-17. _ 
Difficulty in accounting for the duty under the Act of 1832, by reason of ithe form jin 
which it was levied, 17-19. 21 Gradual increase in the amount derived, from the duty 
. between. 1832 and 1842, the receipts for England having been 6,131.2. in,1833 and 
153,831-4.in the.latter year, 20 ——Explanations by Sir Robert Peel, in introducing the 
~ Budget of 1842, relative to the alterations then proposed as regards the railway passenger 
duty and the mode of accounting, 21 Provisions in the Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79 (1842), 
relative to the duty; repeal of the old duties, the new charge being fixed at the rate of 
51, for every 100 /. received by the companies in respect of passengers, 22, 23. 57. 
Reference to the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, of 1844 (the Cheap Trains Act) as applying 
only to railways authorised after that date to be constructed, 24. 283——-Explanation as to 
the obligation. or conditions in this Act relative to the running of trains for the poorer or 
third-class passengers, at not more than 1d. per mile, and stopping at every station; 
exemption of such passengers from duty, subject to the above and other conditions, 24— 
48 Exclusion from the Act of 1844 of such railways as did not come to Parliament 
for further powers, 24-28. : et ie 
Conditions of the Act of 1844, as to the stoppage of the cheap trains at.every station; 
conflicting interpretations of the Act upon this point, and consequent, litigation, 29-43 
Condition that the train must run on “every weekday,” 29. 100 Apparent 
exemption under the Act in respect cf any class. of passengers by cheap trains who, pay 
not more than 1d. per mile, 31-33 Conclusion as to the Board of ‘Trade not having 
- ‘been empowered to dispense with the condition as to stoppage at every station ; partial 
conflict between the decisions of the Court of Exchequer and the House of Lords on this 
question, 34-44. oie: 3 
Strong objection raised at the time by the railway companies, in respect of the obliga- 
tion to run Parliamentary trains, 44——-Partial character of the obligation in the Act of 
1844 as to cheap trains on Sundays, stoppage at every station not being required as a 
condition of exemption from duty, 45-48 Exclusion from the Act of 1844 of such 
railways as do not derive one-third of their receipts from passengers ; total of fifteen such 
railways, 49-56——Doubt as to companies having increased their rates so as to make up 
the payment of 5 per cent. for passenger duty, 58. 


Circumstance of the Treasury having exempted the companies from duty in respect of 
military and police forces conveyed at certain charges, 59-61 Different effect in 
England and in Scotland of the substitution by the Act of 1842 ofa 5 per cent. duty for 

_ the one-eighth of 1d. per passenger, 62-65 ——Remissness on the part of the Board of 
Trade (and of the Inland Revenue Board as well) in regard to the gradual extension of 
exemption under the Cheap Trains Act, the companies having soon ceased to regard the — 
Act as an obligation to run at cheap fares, but rather ‘as an inducement to claim exemp- 
tion from duty, 65-78. bee ble 

Extracts from Captain Galton’s Report to the Board of Trade for 1855, showing the 
immense increase of passengers in respect of whom exemption was claimed ; large number 

of these conveyed by excursion trains, 69 ——Circumstance of neither Captain Galton 
nor the Board of Trade having raised any objection as regards the éxemption claimed for 
passengers by excursion trains, though these trains did not stop at all the stations ; contra- 
vention of the law on this ‘point, 70-78 Reference in Captain Galton’s Report of 1857 
to the incidence of the passenger tax in proportion to the share capital of the companies, 
78-80. | Ménoiriorxs ot of a Holwlsnos + Ullman 

Question raised under the Cheap Trains Act as to companies having the right of 
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Melvill, William Henry. (Amalysis‘of his Evidence)—continued. 


charging 1d. for fractional: parts of a: mile: decision’ by the law officers in the negutive? 
'81+86——Remedly ‘provided temporarily im the foregoing case: by the Act 21 & 22; Vict. 
¢.75 (the-abolition of: Farthings Act); further Act'ins1860; continuing the: provisions of 
‘the former'as to fractional distances under a mile, 87-90. 
~ “Extracts trom’ Mr. Gladstone’s Financial’ Statement in 1869 relative to the anomaly in 
the exemption of excursion traffic, and proposing to commute’the payment of ¢ per cent. 
“with exemptions into’ 33: per:cent. without exemptions, 91—— Strong objection by the 
companies: to: thie proposed: commutation; subsequent abandonment of the proposal as 
affecting different: companies very unequally, gi. 95. 169-113—---Comment upon. the 
course’ pursued ‘by: Mr. Gladstone in: 1863 in recognising» the extension:of exemption to 
excursion: trains; expediency ratlheriof a strict interpretation of the Cheap Trains Act, 
92-103. 109-113——Exception taken alsoas: regards the'exemption of trams running to 
a market. town on a,market day, 100-109. 122 Objection als» as regards the exemp- 
tion unger the, Act. 26 & 27 Vict..c. 33, s. 14 (1863),/in respect of Sunday trains; mis- 
_ conception upen this point,at the time of the, passing of the Act, 114-129. 


Doubt as: to there having been much discussion about: the duty in the period: between 
1863 and’ 1866; statement by Mr. Gladstone in the latter year adverse to any! surrender 
of the duty, 130-132——Coustant.communication on the subjeetiof the: duty between the 
Board of, Trade and the Board of Inland Revenue in 1866. and.the three or four succeeding 

yeats;, the question, was finst, brought. to witness’ notice in, the: former year, 133 
Previously to 1866 the latter department. had been in the habit of following the former 
» upon, the question as.to what constituted.a cheap train, 26. ef 


Approval given periodically by the Board of Trade, betweem 1856) and:1866, to: the 
exemption of! trains’ on ‘the North London: Railway as coinimg under the:Cheap: Trains 
Act, 133 Explanations in conneciion with case submitted. by the Board of Trade for 
ithe opinion, of the law. officers.of. the Crown, in 1865, as regards the remission of duty in 
respect of passenger fares'on the North London Railway, 133-143 Question raised in 
this case as to.exemption-applying to numerous trains the fares by which were for some 
distance-over, and. for some under,,1d. per mile ; legal. opinion in the negative, 133-137. 
143, 144. Further question raised in: this case as to the exemption of double journey 

- fares, inithe event of the single fare exceeding 1d. a mile;, legal opinion, and decision by 
the courts, that exemption did not apply, 137-144. 


Opinion given by Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. Bovill, and Mr. J. H. Lloyd, to the effect that 
‘the; North London Company were entitled. to the exemption in dispute; preparation by 
the Company of the case which led to this opinion, 145,146: Subsequent, opinion of 
Sir Hugh Cairns and Sir William, Bovill, when law officers of the Crown, that the question 

- was: doubtful aud should,be determined by a court.of law,.147, 148. 


Explanation in reference tothe formsiof approval by the Board of Tradein 1870 and 
“subsequently, as to the hours of arrival and departure:of particular trains ;, witness sub- 
mitting that the Board had no dispensing power as regards liability to duty, 148-153—— 
» Comment, upon the exemption) from duty of all the fares on, the Tilbury and Southend 
_ Railway as, being less. than,1d. per mile, 153, 154. 228—---Reference to Mr. Lowe’s 
. Financial) Statement. in 1870, a to,his proposal to substitute a tax of 1 percent. on the 
gross traffic for the: passenger tax, exemptions being abolished ; probability that the com- 
panies would. have accepted.a' tax of 2 or 24 per cent. upon passenger traffic, 154-166. 


Important inecrease‘of the receipts from’ the duty since 1870 owing to the decision-of 
theCourt ot’ Exehequerin July:1874 3. 156, 157. 167, 168 Difficulty experienced. in 
» claiming for arrears under the:decision,of July 1874; 169, 170. 193 Special circum- 
~ stances, under which a repayment.was made to the South Eastern Company out of a claim 
of 3,000/,.0r 4,000/..;,170; 172-175——Litigation. with the North London Company 
chiefly ony the subject of non-stopping trains, 171———-Tendency to lower fares for the 
poorer classes where there.are three, classes of passengers’ instead of only two classes ; 

difficulty with the North London Company on this pvint, 175-179. . 
~ Several declarations set, forth in the judgment of the Court of Exchequer in Julv 1874, 
» showing the: conditions onder which exemption should apply, 180-182 Condition as 
. to: trains-stopping at every station in order to be exempt, question hereon as to its being 
-- compulsory to.stop if there were no. passengers wiio required. to get. in or out, 182-192 
)--+——Abandonment by the Inland Revenue of any claims for arrears of duty prior to the 

~ decision-of the Court.of Exchequerin July 1874 ;,.193.. te 

Particulars as to the arrangement with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and 
- Laneashire and Yorkshire, Railway Companies in consequence: of the judgment of July 
1874.3, allowance of, four, months. in order to, bring in the new system of accounting for 
- the duty, 193——Concession. made by wituess,as regards the provision that a train, in 
. jorder to be.a.cheap train, must go from end to end of the whole line; grounds for the 
- conclusion that in this respect. the Cheap Trains Act. had become obsolete and inapplicable, 
193-209 Practice of making the terminus depend upon the place at which the train 

; finally stops ; illustration in the case of trains between London and Watford, 197-202. 
‘haley | EN crim SA em wer YY 2 Protection 
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Protection of the public as regards their right to Parliamentary trains in the event of a 
line passing from one company to several companies, or in the event of amalgamation of 
several lines under one administration, 210-215-—— Power of certain companies, five.in 
number, to charge the Government duty in addition to the maximum fare which they take 
under their Toll Section, 216-220 Circumstances of the London and North Western 
Company having thrown the duty upon the passengers, 220-224. 


Claim on the part of the Inland Revenue to the payment of duty in respect of the q 
receipts of the Pullman Car Company on the Midland line; litigation on the subject, 
225-228 Comment upon the practice of the Metropolitan Company in regard to the 
issue of cheap tickets in order to.conform to the law, and at the same time to evade the 
tax, 228 Witness has always considered the law as to cheap trains and as to pay- 
ment of duty inapplicable to the circumstances of the railways, 229. . 


[Second Examination. ]—Dispensing powers vested in the Board of Trade under the 
8th section of the Cheap Trains Act, 230-—— Direction of the Treasury under which the 
Inland Revenue Board act as regards the exercise of dispensing powers; there is no 
concert with the Board of Trade in the matter, 231-233—-—Reference to a certain return 
showing for the years 1857-75 the per-centage of duty on the total traffic; important 
reduction owing to the exeuiptions under the Cheap Trains Act, 234-240. 


Further argument that the Cheap Trains Act has become obsolete, the obligation pro- 
vided by the Act having ceased to be an obligation, and there being no reciprocity for 
the privilege of exemption, 241-243 Illustrations in further reference to the course 
pursued in deciding upon what constitutes a terminal station for the purpose of exemption 
from the duty, 244-249——- Suggestion that exemption from the tax be made conditional 
upon the grant of increased facilities to the public,as by a:better correspondence of trains 
at junctions between two companies, 250-253. 277. . 


Consultation by the Board of Inland Revenue of the convenience of the companies as 
to the making up of the accounts, showing the per-centage of cheap traffic exempt from 
duty; periodical inspection applied to the accounts’ by the board, 254-258 Great 
variation between different railways in the per-centage of traffic liable to ‘duty, 258—— 
Explanation that in the case of the Metropolitan Railway the question of per-centage 
does not enter into the accounts, 249, 260 Conclusion that further legislation is 
wee o£ either by way of repeal or amendment of the Act 7 & 8 Vict., 261-264. 385, 
386. 

Exemption now claimed by the companies from obligations of which they were aware 
and into which they distinctly entered when their Acts were obtained, 265-268 In- 
formation promised to be supplied as to the amount not paid by the companies which 
could legally have been demanded from them, 269-272 Explanation further given in 
regard to witness’ department not having enforced back payments in full when it was 
decided that the companies were liable for more than they had paid, 273-275. 280. 


347+ 
Further statement that, irrespective of exemption from duty, the companies would 
voluntarily comply with the obligation to provide cheap trains stopping at every station, 
276. 278, 279. 281-286. 295-299. 370, 371. 410~—420 Question considered whether in 
principle itis not expedient alike to tax passenger traffic and goods traffic, and not to give a 
relief in respect of the cheaper class of passenger traffic, 287-301 Increase from 
740,000 J. to 1,086,000 7. a year if the duty were 5 per cent. on all passenger receipts, 
without any exemptions, as proposed by two Chancellors of the Exchequer, 302-304. 


Opinion that the duty has not prevented railway extension, nor been injurious to the 
public, 305-307. 322-325. 355-359——Very much larger pér-centage represented by the 
duty and license formerly paid by stage coaches and by the London General Omnibus 
Company than by the duty charged on railway companies, 307-312 Much. larger 
amount of the goods traffic than of the passenger traffic, 313-315. 


Impression that if the duty were abolished the amount would go towards increased 
dividends, whilst if the exemptions were removed the amount would come out of the 
dividends rather than be recouped by increased fares, 316-321 Examination as to the 
responsibility of the Board of Trade and Board of Inland Revenue in reference to the 
wrong interpretation placed for many years on the Cheap Trains Act, resulting in a pro- 
bable loss of four or five millions to the Exchequer, 326-354—— Belief that in the first 
instance the companies marked for exemption other than strictly cheap trains, 344- 
347: 
Avoidance of complication in accounting to the Board of Inland Revenue by a re- 
adjustment of the tax, 360-363——Opportunity for securing facilities to the travelling 
public in the event of a re-arrangement of the tax, 364, 365. 380-382 Original impo- 
sition of the tax in relation to the duty on stage coaches, 366——-Circumstance of the 
Metropolitan, as well as the London and North Western Company, having charged the 
duty in the fares, 367, 368. 


Doubt as to the expediency of imposing a new tax on railways if the present tax’ be 
. repealed ; 
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Melvill, William Henry. (Analysis of his' Evidence)-continued. 
repealed ; expediency on the other hand of retaining the tax, 370-373. 380. 391, 392 —— 
- Probability of the tax having been imposed in the first instance in accordance with the 
views of Lord Dalhousie, who was at the Board of Trade in 1844, that a monopoly should 
be given to the different companies, 374-379 Reference to certain evidence of Mr. 
Farrer in 1872, as showing the difficulties of the Board of Trade under the Cheap Trains 
Act, 375. 
Further statement as to the value of exemptions from duty in order to constrain the 
_ companies into giving better correspondence of trains at junctions, 380-382——Conclu- . 
sicn that the large amount of old arrears unclaimed is practically condoned, 383, 384 
Suggestion that in lieu of the Cheap Trains Act a new Act be passed under which the 
companies should be entitled to exemption or remission accordingly as they obtained 
certificates from the Board of Trade (or some other railway department) that they had 
given certain facilities to the public, 385-395. . 
Proposed retention of the original taxing Act, modified by an amended. system of 
exemption, 395, 396. 400 Explanation that witness does not impute mala fides to the 
companies in the illegal interpretation placed by them upon the Cheap Trains Act, 397- 


399——Exceptional instances of railways being open to competition for passenger traffic, 
401-403. 
= Exceptions taken to a tax upon net profits; question, moreover, as to the public being 


sufficiently protected in such case, 404-406. 434-436. 451, 452——Increase of fares by 
many companies when it was decided that they were not entitled to exemption, 407, 408 
’ ——Opinion that the abolition of the tax would not increase the number of passengers, 
409. 
Examination upon the question whether the companies in applying for extension Acts 
were really aware of the state of the law as to their degree of liability to the duty, 421- 
433 Responsibility, respectively, of the Boards of Trade and Inland Revenue further 
| adverted to as regards the non-enforcement of the law ; when the matter first came before 
witness, in 1866, he had no doubt whatever on the subject, 425-430. 437-450. 

Important distinction between a tax on railways and a tax on other classes of locomo- 
tion in which no monopoly is involved, 453-456 Liability of tramways merely to car- 
riage license, the horse duty being repealed, 457-460. 


METROPOLITAN PiIsTRicT RAILWAY: 


1. Working Arrangements. 

. Fares. 

. Competition. 

. Workmen’s Trains. 

Third Class Passengers. 

. Season Tickets. 

. Booking. 

. Local Rates. 

. Pressure of the Passenger Tax. 
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1. Working Arrangements : 
Explanation of the route followed by the Metropolitan District line in conjunction with 
the Metropolitan, the two being worked as one system as regards the facilities to the 
; public, Forbes 692-695—— Great number of trains run daily between the Mansion House 
and Gloucester-road, all being first, second, and third class, and stopping at every station ; 
numerous trains also. over other parts of the system of. the Metropolitan District 
Company, 7b. 695. 
2. Fares: . 
Statement of the railway fares, these being in every case much lower than the Parlia- 
mentary maximum, Forbes 696-700-—Very low fares on the line, so that reduction is 
hardly likely to follow a remission of the duty, 2b. 905, 906. 911, 912. 


3. Competition: — 

Admission as to companies in the metropolis being in an exceptional position as regards 
competition, Melvill 402, 403. ; 

Very severe competition to which the District, Company is subjected, the fares being 
in fact reculated with direct reference to the fares by.omnibus and by steamboat, Forbes 
695-700 Grievance in the company being taxed,,whilst the owners of omnibuses. 
and steamers are entirely free, 2b. 695.'727 ef, seq. 

Details in further proof of the statement that the District Railway is heavily and 
unjustly taxed, whilst. its competitors, the omnibuses and steamboats, are now untaxed ; 

undue advantage of the latter thereby, Forbes 745-760 Equal. ground of complaint 
by the company, although the omnibuses and steamboats were in operation before the 


, railway elected to compete with them, id, 868-874. rf 
Peato, ~ ¥¥.3 Dissent. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY —continued.. . 
| 8. Competition—continued. «| 


Dissent from the conclusions arrived at by Mr: Forbes om the question of competition; ~ 
denial that there is any such real: competition as’ has been. represented, Farrer 2356. 
2751-2753. 2832-2836. 2919-2924———Doubt as to there being any effective competition 
from end to end of the line, 2b. 2356. NOSED POE oR |! is 


4,. Workmen's: Trains : a cat ; . 
Conveyance by: the:company in 1875 of about 2,000,000 workmen at a penny for each 
journey, Forbes: 702.704 --—Parliamentary obligation under Act of 1864 as to the 
company running atrain each way forthe labouring classes at not,more than one penny 
per passenger for each journey ;. liberal.compliance with this: obligation, 7. 705-710. 776 
~+——Impracticanility. of ascertaining that. each person, travelling by the workmen’s trains 


. . co] pati * 
is a wolkman; unavoidable abuse on this score, #4. 706-709. 


5. Third Class Passengers : Pthe eed | 
Great’ bulk of the tickets which are return tickets, and’ are issued) to third-class 


passengers at very low fares, Forbes 697-700 Issue of about seventy-two per cent. of 
the tickets to third-class passengers, 7b. 697. 700-703. ° 


6. Season Tickets: | ' a 
Remedy available to the company: as regards season tickets by adding the duty, this 
not being feasible as regards return tickets or single tickets, Forbes 725-727. 764 
Beduction of season-ticket fares by: the amount of the. duty, if the tax, be abolished, 2. 
884. 905-—— Probable increase of facilities by the issue of third-class season tickets if the 
duty: were remitted, 2b. 944-949. » fa 


7. Booking: . 
Inconvenience through, the necessity of such frequent booking at the Metropoliten 
District stations ; remedy by, giving periodical tickets, Forbes’ 828-830. "i 


8. Local Rates: : er ro 
Hardship on. the score of local rates, as for maintenance of roads ;, inequality between 
the railway and omnibuses in this respect, Forbes 746, 74:7. 757+ 


9. Pressure of the Passenger Tax: 

Argument that the duty involves not only a grievance but an injustice in the case of 
the Metropolitan District Railway, witness showing that the company has no monopoly 
of traffic, and is subject to very keen competition, Forbes 695-700. 727 et seq. 

Enlarged facilities given to the working classes by the-District Company in the belief 
that the injustice of the tax would be recognised by Parliament ; hardship by a with- 
drawal of facilities, Forbes 705-710. 776 Statement showing that the new interpretation 
of the law presses with great hardship upon the company, 7b. 721-727. 

Statistics relative to the number of passengers carried by, thie District. Company, the 
average amount of fares, the small profits, and the heavy burden.of the duty, Forbes 
758-755 Total of 34,836 2. paid in duty, which is equivalent to an income tax of more 
than 6s. 6d. on every 12. of dividend earned, 7b. 761-763—-—Impossibility of the 
company complying literally with the Cheap Trains’ Act, 7b. 796. 

Conclusion of the Committee. as to the severity of the competition with the railway, 
and as to. the inequality of the taxation, Rep. vi. or 

See also. Farthings’ Act. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY: 


1. Generally as to the Pressure of the Passenger Tax. 
2. Numerous Trains run, and Heavy Cost of Working. 
3. Workmen’s Trains. — 

4. Competition. 

5. Fares. 

6.. Season. Tickets. 

7. Local Rates. 

8. Accounts, and Payment of Duty. hat 

9. Limitation upon the Issue of Cheap Tickets. : 

10. Legal Proceedings against the Company in 1871. 
11. Requirements as‘to Conveyance of Luggage.. 

12. Effect of Alternative Modes of Assessing the Duty.: 


Ni Generally as. to the: Pressure of the Passenger Tass ' LIN 
Paper recently prepared. by. witness, and now submitted, with explanations, to the 
Committee, relative to the system,and working of the Metropolitan Railway, and the 
oppressive and unjust operation of the:passenger duty, Fenton 1164, et seg.——Payment 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY—continued. 


1. Generally as_to the Pressure of the Passenger Tax—continued. 


of 35742 1. for duty by the company in 1864, and.of 11,644 /. in 1875, Fenton 1%77—— 
Particulars in illustration of the unequal and severe pressure of the duty. upon/the 


Metropolitan as compared with the North Fastero and other railways, 7b. 1184-1191. 


Average or 4/. 2s. 11d. paid indirectly by.each, proprietor, in the Metropolitan Railway 
for duty in 1874, Fenton 1198-1206——Total of 101,725. paid by the company for 
‘duty since the opening of the line thirteen years ago, 7b. 1201. 

Heavy pressure of the tax in the case of the Metropolitan Railway, Forbes 765 
‘Great: injustice of the tax’ in’ its’ incidence upon this Company, Lord Houghton 1855, 
1856. 1970. 

Return showing the amount levied for passenger duty in each month ‘trom October 
1875 to March 1876, App. 258: | ; 

‘Conclusion of the Committee as to ‘the ivery ‘severe competition between the metro- 
politan railways and the omnibuses and tramways, and as to the great inequality 
of taxation under the present law, Rep. :vi. 


2. Numerous Trains run, and Heavy Cost of Working : 


Immense number of: trains already run by the company, the duty being, however, a 
great check to proper development of the line, Fenton 1219-1221 There are about 
1,000 trains a day, ib. 1220———Exceedingly heavy cost of maintenance and of 
working on account of the immense number of ‘trains constantly ‘running from early 
morning till late at night, 7d. 1308-1314. 


a 


3. Workmen’s Trains : 


| Doubt whether the present great facilities to the working classes can be maintained if 
| the duty be continued, Fenton 1181 Details relative to the numerous trains run, by 
the company at very early hours for the convenience of the working classes, far in excess 
| of Parliamentary requiremenis and at exceedingly low rates, ib. 1191-1197—-— Limitation 
. of the compensation to.100./.,in the case of accident, to any passenger by these trains ; 
single case of accident, 7b. 1191. 1240-1242. 


Unremunerative character of the very early trains; extra expenses entailed by them, 
Fenton 1198. 1243-1247. 1261-1263. 1313, 1314 Interference caused by early trains 
with the repair of the permanent way, 7b. 1198. 1313, 1314——Limited obligation upon 
‘the company in’ respect of workmen’s ‘trains as compared with the enlarged facilities 
provided by the company for this class of passengers, 7b. 1300-1307. 


4, Competition : . : 

Admission as to the exceptional position of the Metropolitan Railway on the-score of 
competition, Melvill 402,, 403. 

Particulars relative to the omnibus and tramway competition with the railway, the 
former being excessively severe, Fenton 1166, 1167——-Statistics showing the number 
of passengers, and the receipts, &c., in the case of the railway company and of the 
London General Omnibus 'Company ; ‘unfair competition and undue advantage of ‘the 
latter by reason of the remission of the mileage duty, 2b. 1167-1181—-—Effect of the 
remission of mileage duty not only in benefiting the omnibuses but in injuring the railway 
hy closer competition, 7b. 1284-1289—-—-Severe competition at every station on the 
Metropolitan Railway, id. 1333. 


_ Doubt as to there being any real omnibus competition from end to end of the Metropo- 
litan lines, Farrer 2356 Conveyance of as many passengers by the Metropolitan 
Railway at crowded times as it.can carry, ib. 2357. 2753- 


Evidence in refutation of Mr. Farrer’s statement that he did not think there was any 
real competition from end to end of the Metropolitan line, Fenton 3511 Inaccuracy 
also of astatement that the line was sometimes overcrowded with ‘traffic, beyond its 


capacities, ib... rs. 


5. Fares: 


Settlement of the fares in the first instance with direct reference to the omnibus fares, 
Fenion 1166. 3511 Very low fares on the line, so that the remission of duty would 
hardly lead to further reduction, but would result rather in increased facilities, 2b, 1181- 
1184. 1191—-~Much lower fares charged than the maximum rates, 1b. 1298, 1299. 


6. Season Tickets : 


‘Exceptionally Jow rates for,season. tickets, Fenton 1183, 1184 Expected increase 

_of season tickets if the rates could ‘be reduced by the amount represented by the duty, 
ib. 1259, 1200, ; 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY—continued. 
7%. Local Rates : | 
Statement showing the large sums paid annually by the company for local rates, whilst 
“the Omnibus Company is almost exempt from this liability, Fenton 1177-1181. 1198—-— 
Usefulness of the roads to the railway, the latter, however, being very heavily rated for 
them, 2b. 1282, 1283. 


8. Accounts, and Payment of Duty: 
Explanation that in the case of the Metropolitan Railway, the question of per-centage 
does not.enter into the accounts, Melvill 259, 260. 
Free access of the Inland Revenue Accountant to the books of the company, the duty 
being regularly paid without the slightest attempt at evasion, Fenton 1231-1239. 


9. Limitation upon the Issue of Cheap Tickets : 


Comment upon the practice of the Metropolitan Company in regard to the limited 
issue of cheap tickets in order to conform.to the law, and at the same time to evade the 
tax, Melvill 228. 


Explanation as to the limitation upon the issue of parliamentary tickets by the com- 
pany; compliance with the Act in this respect, Fenton 1222-1225. 1334-1336. 


Comment upon the device of the Company in the issue of two cheap tickets from each 
station, in order to obtain exemption for the train; refusal of approval by the Board of 
Trade, Farrer 2280-2283. 2286, 2287. 2679, 2680. 


10. Legal Proceedings against the Company in 1871: 


Reference to the abandonment of an action brought by the Inland Revenue against 
witness’ Company in 1871 for recovery of alleged arrears of duty, Fenton 1226-1230. 


Withdrawal of legal proceedings against the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
Companies in 1871, upon the payment by each company of a sum of 2507. with an 
undertaking to lower the fares, Richman 1686, 1687. 


. ae 
11. Requirements as to Conveyance of Luggage: ; 
Comment upon the refusal of remission of duty in respect of certain trains until 
requirements as to conveyance of luggage were complied with ; exemption now obtained, 
Fenton 1194-1197. 1264-1271. 


12. Effect of Alternative Modes of Assessing the Duty: 


Advantage of the entire freedom .of action to the Company as to its trains under a 
system of commuted payment, if the tax cannot be given up, Fenton 1340-1343.:1350 
——Great disadvantage to the Company if, in lieu of the present arrangement, it were 
assessed at the rate of 3 per cent. on its net receipts, 7b. 1343-1349. 


See also Farthings’ Act. 


Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Railway. Payment of 4,891 1. in duty by the Metro- 
politan and St. John’s Wood Railway Company since 1868, though it has never paid a 
dividend on the ordinary shares, Fenton 1207-1210. 


Midland Railway. Explanations relative to the per-centage system of charge as regards 
the Midland Company, Rickman 1482-1484. 1583 Payment by the Midland Company 
upon 28 per cent. of the third-class traffic, 2b. 1482-1484. 1549——Power of revising 
the arrangements for payment by a per-centage, ib. 1584. , ¥ 


Reference to the abolition of second-class carriages by the Midland Company as only 
an experiment, Ellis 2080-2083. 2121-2123. 


Large increase in the amount of duty paid by the Midland Company under the 
decision of the House of Lords, Allport 2929. 2932——Pressure brought upon the 
company to add the tax to the third-class fare; conclusion that this will be necessary 
and that several other large companies will do likewise, if there be no alteration of the law 
as now interpreted, 7b. 2929-2931. 2938, 2939. 2945-2949. 2972. 2978-——Larve annual 
payment by the Midland Company if liable to a § per cent. duty, without exemptions 
‘tb. 2932, 2933 Addition of the duty to the first-class fares, 1b. 2935. , 


E:xplanations in connection with the abolition of second-class carriages on the Midland 

- Railway; belief as to the convenience of the great majority of the travelling public 
haying been consulted by this arrangement, Allport 3048-3054——Large portion of the 
Midland line made since the passing of the Cheap Trains Act; great development of 
third-class traffic, in the belief that exemption applied to fares not exceeding id. a mile 
ib, 3057-3063. f 
Further statement as to a pressure having been put npon the Midland Company by 
other companies to add the duty'to the fares, the former having declined, pending 
_ discussion in Parliament, Allport: 3103-3106 Saving in dead weight by the abolition 
of second-class carriages; modification of first-class fares, the duty having been added 
ib. 3108, 3109. a 
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Mileage Duty (Stage Carriages). Reduction of the mileage duty on stage carriages in 
1855 and in 1866, whilst in 1870 it was entirely abolished, Rep. vi. 


See also Locomotion, Taxes on. 


Mihktary Stores. See Troops and Stores. 


MONOPOLY: 


Probability of the tax having been imposed in the first instance in accordance with the 
view of Lord Dalhousie (who was at the Board of Trade in 1844), that a monopoly 
should be given to the different companies, Melvill 374-379 Practical monopoly, 
save in exceptional cases, ib. 401-403. 


Denial that the railways possess any*such monopoly as justifies the imposition of the 
passenger duty, Parkes 490-492. 495- 580. 679-682 Greater monopoly as to pas- 
sengers than as to goods, 2b. 495. 619, 620——Full reciprocity obtained by the public 

ver any advantages secured by the companies in the direction of a monopoly, 7. 683, 
684. ; : 

Exception taken to a remark by Mr. Lowe as to railways having a qualified kind of 
monopoly, Forbes 738. 740-744——Very few towns in England served by only one 
line of railway ; complaints in some cases as to the rates, 7b. 750, 751. 800, 801 —— 

_ Absence generally of any monopoly which justifies the tax, 7b. 771-774. 842-851. 932- 
940——Impossibility of a monopoly of traffic in the metropolis by a combination of 

_ existing lines, 7b. 810-812—-—Careful inculcation by Parliament of the principle that no 
railway had any privilege of monopoly, 7b. 875, 876. 

Concurrence in the view that to some extent the railways enjoy a monopoly, Sir W. 
HI, Stephenson 1143-1145. 


Denial that witness’ company has any monopoly, Fenton 1166-1181. 1248 Respects 
in. which railway companies do not possess the same monopoly as gas companies, Fenton 
1210-1213; Mansel 2436-2441; Oakley 2592-2600 - Evidence in support of the 
conclusion that the railway companies in England do not enjoy a monopoly, and that . 
the tax cannot be justified on this score, Lord Houghton 1857-1862. 1870-1874, 1923, 
1924. 1961-1968. 

Conclusion as to the monopoly of railway companies, so that on this and other grounds 
they should not be regarded as ordinary traders, Farrer 2354 Exceptional] instances 
in which the companies have not a monopoly of traffic, 7b..2642. 2751-2753. 2830-2836 
—— Private enterprise by which railways have been developed, but not without certain 
powers and privileges from the State, such as that of the compulsory acquisition of land, 
1b, 27090-2713. 2777: Further evidence relative to the privilege of compulsory acqui- 
sition of land, this being a necessity, and involving exorbitant outlay, 1b. 2880-2889. 

_ Argument that railway companies have no monopoly justifying a special tax upon 
them, Grierson 3457 Grant of facilities for railway construction in the interest of the 
public rather than of the companies, 25. 3459, 3460. 3469-3471. 

Evidence purporting to show that railway companies not only do not obtain monopoly 
from the State, but confer public advantages far in excess of any benefit or privileges 
received, Laing 3614-3616. 3641-3643. 3712-3719- 3731, 3732. 

Reference by the Committee to the defence of the tax on the part of the Board of 
Trade, on the ground that railways enjoy a monopoly unattainable by others, Rep. vii. 


See also Amalgamation. Competition. 


N. 


Net Receipts (Assessment of Duty). Exceptions taken to a tax upon net profits; question, 
moreover, as to the public being sufficiently protected in such case, Melvill 404-406. 434- 
436. 451, 452——The present tax is about 10 per cent. on passenger receipts, Parkes 
530-535 Greater fairness in taxing the profits than the gross passenger receipts, 
Forbes 920, 921. 

. Approval generally of a duty upon net profits ; difficulties, however, in the way, Sir W. 
H. Stephenson 1083-1087———Injustice in the tax being levied on gross receipts instead 
of on profits, Fenton 1198——Facility expected in‘ the levying of a tax upon net receipts, 
ab. 1351, 1352. ; 

Expediency, on the whole, of charging the duty upon the gross passenger fares, instead 
of on the net receipts, Rickman 1587-1593 Double pressure of the tax in being based 
upon gross receipts instead of net receipts, Oakley 2528; Mansel 2947 ; Samuda 3579, 
3580 ; Laing 3747-3749- 

See also Alternative Schemes. Income Taz. 
a2. >~— LD North, 
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North Eastern Railway. Inspection by witness of the books of the North Eastern Com- 
pany in 1868, when it transpired that exemption had been claimed in respect of passengers 
by trains not approved by the Board of Trade; practical obstacles, however, to a strict 
application of the law in this case, Richman 1376-1384. 1629-1643 Revised arrange- 
ment adopted by the North Eastern Company as regards a former charge of 3 d., under 
their local Act, for going from Newcastle to Gateshead, ib. 1703, 1704. 


NortH LONDON RAILWAY: 


1. Details in connection with the Question of Exemption of Cheap Trains, 
the Action of the Board of l'rade in the matter, the Legal Opinions taken, 
and the Result of Applications to the Court of Exchequer and the House 
of Lords. 


2. Details generally relative to the Working of the Line, the Competition, — 
Fares, Passenger Duty, Local Kates, §c. 


1. Details in connection with the Question of Exemption cf Cheap Trains, the 
Action of the Board of Trade in the matter, the Legal Opinions taken, and the 
Result of Applications to the Court of Exchequer and the House of Lords: 


Approval given periodically by the Board of Trade, between 1856 and 1866, to the 
exemption of trains on the North London Railway as coming under the Cheap ‘Trains 
Act, Melvill 133 Explanations in connection with case submitted by the Board of 
Trade for the opinion of the law officers of the Crown in 1866, as regards the remission 
of duty in respect of passenver fares on the railway, 7b. 133-143 Question raised. in 
this case as to exemption applying to numerous trains, the fares by whieh were for some 
distances over, and for some under, 1d. per mile; legal opinion in the negative, 2b. 
133-137. 143, 144 Further question raised in this case as to the exemption of double 
journey fares in the event of the sinyle fare exceeding 1d. a mile; legal opinion, and 
decision by the courts, that exemption did not apply, 7b. 137-144. 

Opinion given by Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. Bovill, and Mr. J. H. Lloyd, to the effect that 
the Company were entitled to the exemption in dispute ; preparation by.the Company of 
the case which led to this opinion, Melvill 145, 146 —- Subsequent opinion of Sir Hugh 
Cairns and Sir William Bovill, when law officers of the Crown, that the question was 
doubtful, and should |e determined by a court of law, ib. 147, 148 Litigation with the 
Company, chiefly on the subject of non-stopping trains, ib. 171. 

Explanation of the arrangements and conditions under which the Board of Trade 
granted exemytion from duty in respect of passengers carried at less than 1 d. per mile, 
the trains not stopping at all the stations, Manse/ 2183-2192. 2206-2240 Approval by 
the Inland Revenue Board for several years of the certificates of exemption granted by 
the Board of Trade, ib. 2189-2192. 


Qualified certificates given by the Board of Trade, in consequence of the question 
raised by the Inland Revenue as to the Board having any dispensing power, Mansel 
2204-2210 Opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns and other eminent counsel obtained by the 
Company, to the effect that the Board of Trade had full power to grant certificates of 
exemption, 7b, 2211-2214 Legal decisions in support of the Company’s view, that 
passengers must not he necessarily third-class as a condition of exemption, 2b. 2215-2218 
Effect of the decision of the Court of Exchequer to virtually destroy the exemption 
enjoyed by the Company, and to raise the duty from about 6,o00/, a year to about 
11,000 a year, 2b, 22:34-2236. 

Statement of the circumstances which led to the action taken by the Board of Trade 
in reference to the question of exémption of trains not stopping at every station, Farrer 
2269—~— Misconception of the Board in respect of certain time-tables submitted by the 
company for approval; understanding that the passengers were to be conveyed for a 
penny a mile or under, 6.— Details relative to the proceedings subsequently taken, 
and the result of reference to the law courts, 7b. 2269 et seq. 


Comment upon a statement by Mr, Farrer as to the Board of Trade having misunder- 
stood certain time-tables submitted by the North London Company, Mansel 2423. 


Explanation that witness never meant to imply that the North London Company 
intended to mislead the Board of Trade, though there is no dowbt but Mr. Fane, the 
officer of the Board, was misled by the Company, Farrer 2620, 2621 Denial that 
the Board of Trade gave any assistance to the North London Company in the prepara- 
tion of their case for the Court of Exchequer, ib. 2675-2678. : 


Copy of decree of the Court of Exchequer, App. 267 Copy of judgment delivered 
in the Court of Exchequer in July 1874, 7b. 285-288 Copy of judgment delivered in 


the House of Lords in February 1876, ib. 288-295. 
Passenger Duty, Local Rotes, Se. : 

Particulars relative to the extent and route of the North London line, the mode of 

working the traffic, number of passenyers, rates charged, &e., Mansel 2181 et seq. 

Opening 


2, Details generally relative to the Working of the Line, the Competition, Fares, 
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NorTH LONDON RAILWAY—continued. 
2. Details generally relative to the Working of the Line, &c.—continued. 


Opening of the first portion of the line in 1850, the fares having been regulated with 
reference to the omnibus charges ; revision of fares upon the opening of the City Exten- 
sion line in 186i, the rate having been much reduced, Mansel 2181. 2186. 2193-2197. 
2202, 2203 Immense increase since 1850 in the number of passengers carried by the 
company; conveyance of wure than 24,000,000 in 1875, 7b. 2198-2201. 


Information relative to the keen competition on the part of omnibuses and tramways 
with the North London Railway, Mansel 2219-2222, 2228-2231 ——Relative taxation 
and local assessment of the railway, and of the omnibuses in 1865, 7b. 2222, 2223-—— 
Very heavy pressure of the duty and of the local rates upon the railway in 1873 and in 
1875 as compared with the local charges upon the omnibuses and tramways, 7b. 2224— 
2227. 


Explanation that passenger traffic was not expected in the first instance to be the 
staple of traffic on the line, Mansel .2232, 2233 Impracticability of the company 
properly working its traffic upon the system of stopping at every station, so that it has 
no alternative but to pay an excessive amount of duty, 7b. 2237-2245-——Payment of 
6,173 7. for duty by the company in the year. before the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer, and of 11,261 in the following year, Mansel. 2400; App. 263. 


Great inconvenience to third-class passengers by the North London line if the trains 
were run at the same hours on Saturday evening as on other evenings in order to obtain 
exemptions, Mansel 2405, 2406—-—Desire of the company for a total abolition of the 
tax, ib. 2410, 2411 Keen competition of tramways with the North London line, 
Mansel 2414, 2415; Allport 3037-3045. 3055, 3056; Findlay 3312. 3314-3317- 

See also Board of Trade. 


North Staffordshire Railway. Relief of about 5,000 7. a year to the North Staffordshire 
Company if relieved from the tax, Samuda 3515 Possession by the company of four 
branches open for goods and minerals, which it would not pay to open for prssengers ;. 
belief that if relieved from the tax over the rest of the railway the Company would work 
these branches for passenger traffic, greatly to the convenience of the local public, 7d. 
3515-3519- 3532-3537- 3543, 3544. 3596. 3577- 3581-3583. 

Small proportion of passenger traaffic on the North Staffordshire line, so that the in- 
cidence of the tax is light as compared with other lines, Samuda 3521-3523 ——Very 
small dividend paid by the company, although the fares are at their maximum (which 
is very low) ; claim on this score to a remission of the tax, which would be so much gain 
to the company and would not go in a reduction of fares, 2b. 3527, 3528. 3587-3539- 
3541-3565. 3567-3576. 3582, 3583. 


Northcote, Sir Stafford. Views of Sir Stafford Northcote in 1874 as to the expedicncy 
generally of a remission or reduction of all taxes upon locomotion, Forbes 774. 


O. 


Oakley, Henry. (Analysis of bis Evidence. )—Statement that on tlhe Great Northern Rail- 
way all the fares are under the maximum, and that the passenger duty is paid practically 
by the company, 2522 Payment of duty by the company on 39 per cent. of the third- 
class trains ; increased charge of 11,5072. in 1875 on account of the judgment of the Court 
of Exchequer, 2522. 2533. 

Determination arrived at by the company not to increase the fares on account of the 
increased tax, but to wait till the whole question was properly investigated by Parliament, 
2523. 2500——Contemplated increase of fares if the tax be maintained, concurrently 
with decreased profits; reluctance with which such increase would be made, 2523-2528. 
2568-2561 —— Argument that the tax should be abolished, it having been imposed in 
the first instance because other modes of locomotion were taxed which have since been 
relieved, 2523-2539- 2596-2598. - 

Double pressure of the tax in being based upon gross receipts, 2528 Interference 
of the tax with the working of the Great Northern trains, much to the public incon- 
venience; that is, on account of the obligation as to stopping trains at each station, 2529, 
2530. 2568-2570. 2572 Possibility of accommodation being restricted if the tax be 
maintained, 2531, 2532 Payment by the company of 25,331 /. for duty on first and 
second-class passengers, 2533. 

Running of some workmen’s trains on the Great Northern line, though there is no 
Parliamentary obligation; exemption in respect of these, 2534-2538. 2562-2567 
Suggested abolition in any case of the duty on all third-class passengers ; former legis- 
lation by Parliament in favour of this class, 2539. 2542, 2543. 2571. 2578-2588 
Opeiation of the duty in preventing the opening of the suburban stations and in checking 
increase in the value of land, 2539-2541. 2568-2570—— Objection to the proposal for a 
3 per cent. duty, without exemption, 2542. 


312. y ZZ2 Informatica: 
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Oakley, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Information as to the relative value and cost of first, second, and third-class traftic on 
the Great Northern line; great preponderance of receipts from the latter class, 2544- 
2557 Large number of shareholders by whom the tax is really paid ; question hereon 
as to the duty being a tax on locomotion, 2573-2575. 2586-2589 ——Reduction, by one- 
third, in the amount if duty paid by the Great Northern Company of third-class pas- 
sengers were exempt, 2576, 2577 Reduced capacity of the company for giviag facilities 
on account of the tax, 2587. 2610-2612. 

Reason for the company not lowering its fares if the tax were remitted, 2590, 2593 
Monopoly of gas companies as compared with railway companies, whereas the latter are 
exceptionally taxed, 2592-2603 Further approval of tle exemption of fares not above 
1d. a mile, as reverting to the state of things before the judgmeut of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, 2604-2609. 

Inaccuracy as regards the Great Northern and other lines of certain evidence of Mr. 
Haliburton relative to the rates for the conveyance of troops, 2613-2616 Readiness 
of the companies generally to give all reasonable facilities to the War Office and to enter 
into new arrangements for the purpose, 2614. 2617, 2618. 


Omnibuses. Concurrence of evidence as to the severe competition of omnibuses with rail” 
ways in the metropolis, Forbes 695-700. 745-760. 771-774; Fenton 1166-1181. 1333° 
3511 Tax of 1d. per mile on each omnibus at the time of the opening of the Metro- 
politan Railway in 1863 ; reduction of this tax to 4 d. per mile in 1866, whilst in 1870 it 
was abolished altogether, Menton 1158-1164. 


Conclusion that the omnibus companies did not reduce their fares in consequence of 
the remission of duty, Furrer 2309——Limited extent to which there is omnibus com- 
petition with railways in the metropolis; doubt, moreover, whether the fares are in- 
fluenced by the omnibuses, 2b. 2355-2367. 2751-2753. 2832-2836. 2919-2924. 

Regulation of the railway rates in the metropolis with reference to the omnibus and 
tramway rates, Mansel 2401. 2414, 2415 Advantage of the omnibuses over the rail- 
ways as not being limited as to the fares for intermediate distances,7b. 2402-2403. 2429- 
2435—— Inaccuracy of Mr. Farrer’s statement as to there being very little real compe- 
tition of omnibuses with railways, 7b. 2404. 


Conclusions of the Committee as to the very severe competition between omnibuses 
and railways in the metropolis, Rep. vi Gréat increase of taxation on railways in the 
metropolis, and great decrease of taxation on the Londor General Omnibus Company, 
since 1865, 7b. . 

See also Competition. Locomotion, Taxes on. London General Omnibus Company. 

Metropolitan District Railway, 3. Metropolitan Railway, 4. | North London 
Railway, 2. 


Origin of Tax. Argument that the tax was originally imposed in reference to the tax upon 
stage coaches and not because of the monopoly of railways, Parkes 532, 533 Concur- 
rence in the view that the tax was imposed because there were already taxes on other 
modes of locomotion, Forbes 729-738 ; Lord: Houghton 1825-1828 ; Farrer 2254-2259. 
2302-2306. 2650-26543; Allport 2929. 2967. 2980. 3011-3016; Laing 3609-3612. 

First imposition of the tax in 1832 in the form of a halfpenny a mile for every four 
passengers conveyed, Farrer 2254 Alteration of the tax in 1842 to a § per cent. charge 
on gross passenger receipts, 2b. ; E 

First imposition of a duty upon railways by the Act 2 & 3 Will. 4.(1832), which levied 
a duty of one halfpenny a mile for every four passengers carried, Rep. iii. 

Grounds for the conclusion of the Committee that the tax was primarily imposed on 
account of the existence of other taxes upon locomotion, Rep. v. 


See also Locomotion, Taxes on. 


P. 


Paine, Walter. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is secretary to an association formed at 
Worthing for improving the local railway accommodation, 3178, 3179 ——Submits that 
there is a strong public feeling at Worthing on account of the increase of local fares by 
the Brighton Company in consequence of the increased pressure of the railway tax; 
instances of this, 3180-3191 Local feeling in favour of the abolition of the tax, as this 
would probably lead to a reduction of fares; examination as to the grounds for this 
conclusion, 3192-3218—— Effect of the increase of fares on the Brighton line in reducing 
the number of passengers, 3209-3212. i 


Parkes, Charles Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence. )—Experience of witness as director 
and as chairman of the Great Lastern Railway Company, and previously as a Parlia- 
mentary agent, 461-463—— Summary of the conditions necessary, according to the 
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Parkes, Charles Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


recent decision of the courts of law, before exemption from the passenger duty can be 
claimed in respect of cheap trains under the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 85; 464-4'75—— Chief 
conditions that the train must stop at every station, and that the fare must not exceed 1 d 
a mile throughout, Chg anaes eet aa tektn made in order to meet the requirement as to 
the train running from end to end of the main line or branch, 469, 470. 


Non-recognition of return tickets unless the single fare be 1d. a mile or less, 472-475 
—— Addition made to the third-class fares on the Great Eastern long line traffic in order 
to cover the duty, 472. 496-500 Payment claimed upon workmen’s tickets unless all 
the conditions are complied with, this being done on the Great Hastern line, 474-484. 
488, 489 Payment claimed also upon eight-day tickets; check thereby to sea-side 
excursions, 475. 541. 572,573 Prejudicial effect of the disallowance of exemption, 
unless the trains stop at every station in respect of cheap third-class tickets for suburban 
workmen at such places as Walthamstow; way in which this restriction prevents the 
development of London outwards, 475-484. 513-522. 541-554+ 


Statement that between 1844 and 1867 the railway companies obtained their Acts 
under the full impression that exemption would apply to workmen’s tickets, 485-487. 
523, 524——Different degrees in which different lines are affected by the Cheap Trains 
Act, 490——Serious competition from tramways, as well as from omnibuses and steam- 
boats, on the urban and suburban parts of the Great Eastern line, 490-492. 495. 580 —— 
Monopoly of tramways, 490——Impracticability of complying with the conditions of 
exemption on part of the Blackwall Railway, 490. 493, 494. 529- 566, 567. 604. 

Increase from 30,1432. in 1871 to 43,3660. in 1876 in the amount of passenger duty 


paid by the Great Eastern Company, §01-503——Value of the exemption on the several 
suburban lines of the company, 504-506. 


Objection to a tax upon locomotion, as being in the same category as a tax upon any 
article of primary necessity, 507. 541——-Great complication and difficulty in accounting 
for the passenger duty, though the Inland Revenue Board have been very considerate in 
consulting the convenience of the companies in this respect, 507. 685-688——Way in 
which the tax acts prejudicially to the public as well as to the companies in retarding the 
opening of new stations, 507. 641, 642. 


Heavy pressure of the tax upon the Great Eastern Company as being a poor company, 
and scarcely able to pay its preference shareholders; necessary working of trains so as to 
claim ithe exemption, 508. 513-522. 525. 684-587. 612-615 Large development of 
traffic and great increase of facilities to the public if the tax were removed, §09, 510. 
526, 627. 541——Withdrawal of the addition made to the fares on witness’ line beyond 
the suburban districts if the duty were abolished ; nor would any addition be made to the 
suburban fares, 510. 528-531. 680. 589-595. 636, 637. 

Great boon to the companies and to the travelling public if all fares at 1 d. a mile 
and under, whether.single or 1eturn, were exempt from the duty, 511, 512——Security 
for fares being kept as low as possible in the absence of any tax; reduced fares on the 
Great Eastern line, 530, 531. 540. 589-596. 605-610--—Reference to the tax as being 

10 per cent. upon the net passenger receipts of witness’ company, 530. 5636——Argu- 
ment that the tax was originally imposed in reference 10 the tax upon stage coaches and 
not because of the monopoly of railways, 532, 533+ 


Conclusion that any modification or commutation of the tax should be based upon the 
amount paid according to the former interpretation. placed upon the Cheap Trains Act, 
§36-538—-— Doubt whether the amount now paid by the Great Eastern Company bears 
a larger proportion to the receipts than the amount twenty-three years ago under the old 
construction placed upon the law, 539, 540——Further evidence as to the prejudicial 

effect of the conditions in regard to workmen’s trains on the Great Eastern line, 541- 
551. 

Explanation in further reference to the addition made to the fares at a distance from 
London, where there is not competition, whilst on the Blackwall line and other suburban 
portions no addition has been made, 555-567. 574-580. 589-596——About similar value 
of the stock of the company in 1876 and in 18713 568, 569——Opinion that the daty 
has greatly hampered the development of the line, 570, 57!. 687, 588. 602, 603--—Way 
in which the duty has had the effect of preventing the company availing itself of certain 
privileges in respect of the traffic between Bethnal Green and Liverpool-street, 581- 
583: 

Further statement as to the prejudicial effect of the loss of exemptiun unless certain trains 
on the Great Eastern line near London stop at every station, 597-599——Issue of daily 
tickets to workmen instead of weekly tickets, 600, 601—— Various ways in which the 
question of duty crops us, and hinders development of traffic, 602, 603. 611—- Check 
to the formation of small country lines by reason of the duty, 615-——Opinion that there 
should be no tax on railways, but that, short of abolition, it would be « great improvement 
to modify and reduce the tax and to levy it in a different manner, 616-622 Less 
objection to a tax upon passengers than upon goods, 618-620. . 


Evidence further showing that the duty greatly obstructs the development of suburbin 
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Parkes Charles Henry (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


traffic, as between Epping or Enfield, and London, 623-635 Special trouble in the 
revision of fares in the case of the Great Eastern Company on account of the incidence 
of the duty, 638 Necessity of due reference being had to the duty in framing the 
time table, 639, 640 Very small charge by workmen’s trains, the tax seriously reducing 
the profit, if there be any, 643-645. 653-663. 


Rough estimate of about 30,000 /. a year as the amount payable by the Great Eastern 
Company if exemption applied to all fares of 1d., or less than 1 d. a mile, and to all 
fares under 1 s.; improvement if the tax were commuted for this amount, 646-652. 


Competition for pleasure traffic on the part of different railways which has led to the 
gradual withdrawal of steamboats between London and Gravesend, 664-667 Mainte- 
nance of the railway traffic between London and Blackwall notwithstanding the compe- 
tition of the omnibuses, 668, 669 —~—-Great trouble if steamboats on the river had to 
prove exemption from a tax similar to that on railways; many of the river fares woul 
come under the tax, 670-674. 


Much larger receipts from third-class than from first and second class passengers on the 
Great Eastern line, 675 Important increase of passengers by reduction of fares ; 
inexpediency of reductions being made irrespectively of the question of duty, 676-678 
Further denial that the railways possess ‘any such monopoly as justifies the imposition of 
the passenger duty, 679-682 Full reciprocity obtained by the public for any advan- 
tages secured by the companies in the direction of a monopoly, 683, 684. 


Parliamentary Trains. Strong objections raised at the time by the railway companies in 
respect of the obligation to run Parliamentary trains, Melviil 44. 


See also Cheap Trains Act. Exemptions. Fares. ‘Stopping Trains. 
Third-class Passengers. 


Partiality (Assessment of Duty). Absence of any intimation to witness that some of the 
companies complain of partiality in the assessment of, the duty, Sir WH. Stephenson 
1146-1148.——See also South Eastern Railway. ‘ » 


Passenger Traffic. Grounds tor the conclusion that passengers are not the most profitable 
kind of traffic, Samuda 3547-2559 More profit from low fares in some cases and 
from high fares in others, the general tendency being towards :eduction, Laing 3756- 


3759: 


Peel, Sir Robert (the late). Explanations by Sir Robert Peel, in introducing the Budget 
of 1842, relative to the alterations then proposed as regards the. railway passenger duty, 
‘and the mode of accounting, Me/vi/l 21 -——Paper prepared by witness adverted to as 
setting forth the views of Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and as explaining the origin of the 
tax, Forbes 729, 730 Imposition of the tax by Sir R. Peel on the ground that other 
modes of locomotion were taxed, ib. 882, 883. : 

Consideration of Sir Robert Peel’s views as to the relative taxation of stage coaches 
and of railways, witness submitting that there was not then the same monopoly in rail- 
ways as at present, Marrer 2906-2918. : 


See also Locomotion, Taxes on. 


Poor Companies. Increased pressure of the duty in the case of companies which are 
earning the least, Lord Houghton 1855 Gain chiefly to the small and poor companies 
by a remission of the duty, Lord Houghton 1888. 1891 ; Ellis 2019, 2020. 2035. 2042. 


Effect of a repeal of the tax to enable poor companies to give increased facilities and 
to o; en new sources of traffic, Laing 35g9, 3600. 3675 Forcible ilustration of the 
pressure of the tax in the case of the Brighton Company in its less prosperous days ; 
less difficulty, but for the tax, in raising capital required for improvements, 7b. 3602— 
3607. 3642 ——Less capacity of poor than of rich companies to give enlarged facilities 
to the public, 7b. 3703. 

See also Cornwall Railway. London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. Metropolitan 

District Railway. Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Railway. Torhay and 
Britham Railway. 


PusBLic, THE: 


1. Effect of the Duty as regards the Interests of the Public ; Results antici- 
pated from Repeal or Increased Exemption. 

2. Question of making Exemption conditional upon Increased Facilities to 
the Public. 


1. Effect.of the Duty as regards the Interests of the Public; Results anticipated 
from Repeal or Increased Exemption : : 


Opinion that the duty has not prevented railway extension, nor been injurious to the 
public, Melt] 305-307. 322-325. 355-359. 
; . Large 
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FUBLIC, THE—continued. 
1. Effect of the Duty as regards the Interests of the Public—continued. 


Large development of traffic and great increase of facilities to the public if the tax 
were removed, Parkes 509, 510. 520, 527- 541 Benefit to the public in a variety of 
ways by a remission of the duty, Forbes 775, 776; Ellis 2010-2018. 2124-2129. 


Value of the exemption in so far as it has induced the companies to give increased 
facilities to the public ; paytial restriction of facilities in the absence of exemption, Forbes 
822-827——-- Wiiness submits that the abolition of the tax would be followed by con- 
cessions to the public, but strongly disclaims the offer of any equivalent for the removal 
of an unjust import, 70, 831-834. 884-886. 897-899. gol. 926, 927 Insignificance 
of the duty in comparison with the inconvenience which it inflicts upon the public, 
ab. 834. : 

Defence of the proposed exemption of fares up to 1d. a mile us inducing the com- 
panies to run cheap trains, whereby not only the working classes but other classes would 
be ben fited, Rickman 1594-1617. 1675-1677. 1688-1694. , 


Unfairness in expecting the companies to give a full equivalent for the tax, in the 
shape of increaged facilities to the public; they are, in fact, giving very full facilities at 
present, Lord Houghton 1866. 1875-1883. 1931——-Piobable increase of facilities in 
several respects if the tax be abolished, 7b. 1957-1960. 


Self-interest of the companies to continue to give the greatest possible facilities to the 
public, if the passenger tax were abolished, and irrespectively of outside control, Ellis 
2010-2018. 2079-2087. 2115-2129. 2172-2175 Reduced capacity of witness’ com- 
pany for giving facilities on account of the tax, Oukley 2587. 2610-2612. 


Written statement submitted, and explanations thereon, in support of the view that a 
remission of the duty would be entirely for the benefit of the railway shareholders, and 
would not result in any appreciable auvantages to the public, Farrer 2642-2646 
Doubt as to the companies having increased inducement to give additional facilities to 
the public, in the absence of a tax, 2b. 2647—-—Fallacy involved in the approval of the 
Board of Trade, inasmuch as the companies find it to their interest to give every facility 
to the public, with or without the duty, 7b. 2663-2667. 2890-2892 Increased facilities 
by the remoyal of exempticns, rather than by tie abolition of the tax, 7b. 2861. 


Advantages of exemptions in the interests of the public, Ad/port 2969-2974 Con- 
clusion as to the identity of the interest of railway companies and of the public, ib. 3046, 
304;——Decided gain by the public if the tax be remitted, or if fares up to 1d. be 

exempt, Findlay 3253, 3254——-Impolicy of the duty as tending to restrict the use made 
of railways’ by the public, 2b. 3221. 3279-3284. 


Direct interest of the travelling public in the prosperity of railways; increased pressure for 
local facilities acccrding as lines are in a flourishing condition, Grierson 3455, 3456 
Advantage to the public in more ways than by the remission of the tax, 7b. 3462—— 
Incieased and vali able facilities to the public by the remission of the tax, Samuda 3540, 

3541+ 3551-3557- . 

Argument tl.at the tax falls eventualty upon the public, even when not charged as an 
addition to the fares, and that it restricts the accommodation and the adoption of various 
improvements in the public interests, Laing 3001-3607. 3640-3642 Various influences 
upon companies in the direction of « liberal policy towards the public, 2b. 3602. 3640. 
3675-3677. 3727-3730. 3759—-~-Witness contends that the public generally, and not 
merely the travelling public, would be benefited by a remission of the tax on railways, 

2b. 3687-3702. 3721. . 

Conclusion of the Committee that the tex operates prejudicially to the public in 

several respects, either as involving increase of fares or as preventing reduction, Rep. 
Vv, Vi. 


2. Question of making Exemption conditional upon Increased Facilities to the 
Public: 


Suggestion that exemption ‘from the tax be made conditional upon the grant of 
increased facilities to the public, as by a better correspondence of trains at junctions 
- between two companies, Melvill 250-253. 277——Opportunity for securing facilities to 
the travelling public in the event of a re-arrangement of the tax, ib. 364, 365. 
380-382. 

Evidence in further support of the proposition that the companies be entitled to 
exemption upon condition of their obtaining certificates from a Government department 
that they had given certain facilities to the public, Melvill 385-396. 

Reference to certain evidence of Mr. Melvill as being unfavourable to the policy of 
the tax, though Mr. Melvill approves of the tax. as a means of enforcing, through 
exemption, the grant of certain facilities by the companies, Forbes 770——Comment 
upon the suggestion that the companies should be required to give some equivalent for 
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PuBuic, THE—continued. ‘ 
2. Question of making Exemption conditional upon Increased Facilities—contd. 


the remission of the duty; that is, for the removal of an injustice, Fenton 1210. 1214, 
1215. 


See also Abolition of Tax. Cheap Trains Act. Exemptions. Extension of Railways. 
Fares. Government Control. Incidence of Tax. Locomotion, Taxes on. Stopping 
Trains.  Third-class Passengers. Workmen’s Trains. 


Pullman Cars. Ciaim on the part of the Inland Revenue to the payment of duty in respect 
o the receipts of the Pullman Car Company on the Midland line; litigation on the 
subject, Melvill 225-228. 


R. 


Railway Passengers’ Association. Papers submitted by Mr. Cobb on the part of the 
association, containing suggestions and calculations in detail; sundry alternatives sub- 
mitted in lieu of the present tax, App. 296-301. 


Rates (Local). See Local Taxation. 


Remission of Duty (Arrears), Explanation as to the Inland Revenue Board not having 
taken proceedings for enforcing payment of the arrears, Melvill 169, 170. 193. 274, 275. 
347; Sir W. H. Stephenson 968-978. 986-990. 1008. 1127-1134 Exception taken 
to the statement that there was a remissicn of revenue when it was discovered that 
Government and the railway companies had been acting under a misconception of the 
law, Sir W. H. Stephenson 968. 972. 1009-1011. / 

Statement in justification of the discretion so far exercised by the department in refer- 
ence to the compromise with the railway companies ; witness further submits that there 
was no remission, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1053-1056. 1120-1124. 1135-1138. 1151- 
1155. Pee 

Decided objection to any discretionary power of exemption or remission being exer- 
cised by any public department ; function of the Board of Inland Revenue and not of 
the Board of Trade in this respect, Farrer 2658-2662. 2691, 2692———Objection further 
urged against a discretion in a Government Department to remit taxes contrary to the 
terms of Acts of Parliament, 7b. 2874-2879. 

See also Arrears of Duty. Inland Revenue Board. South Eastern Railway. 


Return Tichets. Non-recognition of return tickets, as entitled to exemption, unless the 
single fare be 1d. a mile or less, Parkes 472. 475 Large increase of return tickets if 
exemption were extended to them, Forbes 835 Suggestion in a recent memorial to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that exemption of fares of 1d. per mile and under 
should include return tickets and season tickets at the above rate, Mansell 2415. 

Exemption recommended by the Committee in the case of all return tickets at and 
under id. per mile, Rep. vii. Way in which the fare should be calculated in -levyinS 
the duty onreturn tickets, 2b. 

2 


See also Exemptions. Season Tickets. 


Revenue from Duty. Gradual increase in the amount derived from the duty between 
1832 and 1842; the receipts for England having been 6,131 /. in 1833, and 153,831 /. 
in the latter year, Melvill 20 Important increase of the receipts since: 1879, owing to 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 1874, ib. 1§6, 157. 167, 168——In 1875 
the tax produced 743,000 /., 7b. 239 Increase from 740,000. to 1,086,000 /. a year if the 
duty were 5 per cent. on.all passenger receipts without any exemptions, as proposed by 
two Chancellors of the Exchequer, 2b. 302-304. 

Conclusion that any modification or commutation of the tax should be based upon the 
amount paid, according to the former interpretation placed upon the Cheap Trains Act, 
Parkes 536-538. 

Increased amount of duty now collected from the companies, under the new arrange- 
ment as to exemptions, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1043-1045 Tendency of the duty to 
increase, 7b. 1089. 

Large loss of revenue by the exemption of third-class traffic, Farrer 2379-2382 
The Government would get about as much from a duty of 3 per cent. as from the present 
duty with exemptions, 7d. 2380. 2634. | 


Laborious calculations required in order to show the probable increase of duty in the 
next five, ten, or fifteen years if the judgment of the House of Lords be strictly adhered 
to, Rickman 1705-1709. 1981. 

Table produced, and explanation thereon relative to the estimated produce cf the duty 
in the quinquennial periods, 1876-1880, 1881-1885, and 1886-90; that is, ihe jee 
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Revenue from Duty—continued. 


of the House of Lords is strictly enforced, Rickman 3119-3130—— Estimate o 
1,247,400 7. tor the year 18go, 2b, 3122, 
. Further table adverted to as showing that in the period from 1832 to 1875 the tax on 
railways produced 12,218,653 /., and on other modes of locomotion 17,259,800 1, Rickman 
3131, 3132. 

Return showing the total amount of duty in each of the years 1860-74, App. 2509. 


Tabular return of the amount payable by each company in 1875, if the duty were 
levied in different specified modes, App. 260-262. 


Approximate estimate (supplied by Mr. Rickman) of the amount of duty payable in 
1880, 1885, and 1890, respectively, if the law, as recently decided, were strictly applied, 
App. 268——A)proximate estimate of the amount derivable during the next five, ten, 
or fifteen years if the law were strictly applied, 2. 


Increase in the proceeds of the tax from 513,547 /. in 1874 to 627,146. in 1875, in 
consequence of the legal decision as to the necessary stoppage of cheap trains at every 
station, Rep. iv. 


See also Abolition of Tax. Alternative Schemes. Arrears of Duty. | Exemptions. 


Rickman, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of witness for several years 


as an Accountant ‘of Inland Revenue, in connection with railways, 1354-1356—— 
Instructions issued by the Inland Revenue Board to the officers of excise, in 1849, 
relative to the collection of the duties on railway passengers; modified instructions in 
1859 and 1874; 1360-1369——-Requirement by the Board in 1859 as to the arrange- 
ments sanctioned by the Board of Trade in respect of cheap trains on each line being 
adhered to: letters from the latter department on this point in 1863 and 1870; 1369- 
1372. 

Inclination on the part of the companies, since the new interpretation of the law, to 
rest their claim to exemption upon the ninth section of the Act 7 & 8 Vict., 1373-1375 
——lInspection by witness of the books of the North Eastern Company in 1868, when it 
transpired that exemption had been claimed in respect of passengers by trains not 
approved by the Board of Trade; practical obstacles, however, to a strict application of 
the law in this case, 1376-1384. 1629-1643——-Simplification of matters as between 
the Board of Inland Revenue and the companies, by the operations of the Clearing 
House in respect of all tickets under 1 d. per mile, 1384. 1395-1398. ° 


Information relative to the mode of assessment of London and _ provincial railways 
respectively, and the various accounts formerly kept, as illustrated by the case of the 
London and North Western Company, 1387-1398. 1406-1408. 1412 Examination 
of the companies’ accounts by witness and an assistant, in order to see whether the exemp- 
tions claimed were justified, 1899-1405——Terms of the official appointment of witness 
in 1870 as examiner of the books and accounts of the companies, in order to verify the 


charge for duty, 1408-1410——Every facility for witness’ inspection was given by the 


companies and their accountants, 1411. 


Differences previous to 1871 as to the liability of various kinds of passenger traffic to 
duty ; imstance in the case of special trains, or ‘engine hire,” 1413-1417. 1644-1650 
— Settlements made with the companies on the give-and-take principle previously 
to the decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 1874; 1416-1418. 1651-1654 — 
Provision in the Act 5 & 6 Vict. as to each company keeping a coaching traffic book, 
and as to the information to be recorded therein, 1418.” 


__ Inspection by witness in 1870 and 1871 of the books and accounts of all the companies, 
when it was found that there was great diversity of practice in accounting for the duty ; 
recovery of about 20,000 /. as the result of this inspection, 1418 Many claims waived 
or left in abeyance till some general decision was arrived at in the Court of Exchequer, 
1418. 1629-1654 Explanation as to the accounts for July, August, September, and 
October 1874 having been formed upon the basis of the November account, 1418-1428 
New form of account sanctioned in November 1874, which relieved the railway 
officials of much trouble, but somewhat increased the Jabour in witness’ department, 
1428-1434. © ; 

Inspection of the accounts of the different companies by witness in order to see that 
they were kept in conformity with the arrangement of November 1874; great want of 
uniformity which still exists. 14395-1485 Difficulties in’ so applying the decision of 
the House of Lords as to secure uniformity in the principle and mode of accounting for 
‘the duty, 1440-1452. 1458-1461. 1464-1471. 1517-1520-——Belief that the accounts 


are fairly and henourably made out, 1441. 


i 


Acceptance of the accounts in the first instance upon the affidavit of the companies, 
1452-1456 Claim of exemption by the London and North Western Company upon 
the issue of Parliamentary tickets; opinion that this is the best system, 1458-1451 
Payment of duty by the Great Northern Company on the mileage fraction principle ; 
equitable view adopted as regards exempticn in this case, the strict letter of the law not 
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Rickman, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 


being followed, 1464-1471——-Special arrangement whereby the Caledonian Company 
pays duty on 222 per cent. of all the third-class traffic; belief that the revenue has not 
been prejudiced by this arrangement, 1476-1481. 1549-1551——Payment by the 
Midland Company upon 28 per cent. of the third-class traffic, 1482-1484. 1549. 

Conclusion as to the want of an alteration of the law with a view to a uniform system 
of accounting for the duty, 1485, 1486 Grounds for the calculation that the arrears 
between 1844 and 6th July 1874, instead of amounting to 5,000,000 L., as estimated by 
Mr. Melvill, were less than 3,000,000 2. ; 1487-1491- Reference to a certain return, 
prepared by witness, showing the per-centages on passenger traffic and gross traffic for 
1875; 1492, 1493. 

Suggestion that the best and easiest solution of the existing difficulties would be the 

- exemption frum duty of all fares at or under 1d. per mile, by all trains and in any class 

of carriage, 1492 —— Estimated loss of about 350,000 7. a year by the foregoing plan, 
though in a short time the duty would probably recover to about 500,o00/. a year, 
1494, 1495 Saving of clerical labour by the companies by exempting all fares at or 
under 1d. per mile, 1496 Facility by a monthly payment on account, the balance 
being struck and settled every half year, 2b. 


Tendency to reduced fares, if exemption applied in all cases where the fare is not more © 
than 1 d. per mile, 1497, 1498 Claim of Scotch companies to exemption in respect of 
first-class fares under 1 d..a mile, 1498———Very small amount of duty payable by the 
Tilbury and Southend Company through having third-class carriages in all their trains 
and stopping at every station; advantage thereby to the public, 1498-1510. 


Explanation that a distinct order has been passed by the Inland Revenue Board for 
each departure from the strict letter of the law in collecting the duty from any com- | 
pany, and that witness is not responsible in the matter, 1512-1516 Further statement 
as to the London and North Western Company accounting upon a principle altogether 
different from that followed in the case of other companies, the decision by the House of 

- Lords not being capable of strict application, 1517-1528. Bee gas 


Reference to the Act 2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 120, as obsolete long since; absence of any 
composition under this Act, 1529, 1530 Approval of a proposition for a fixed amount 
of annual revenue, and for raising it by charging each company in proportion to its 
passenger traffic, 1531-1533. 1618-1622. 1695-1698—— Further explanation of the 
mileage fraction principle, as in the case of the Great Northern Company, 1534-1540 
Justification of the course pursued in not requiring a stopping train to be run from 

one end of the line to the other in order to claim exemption; illustration in the case of 

the London and North Western Company, 1537-1545. 1552-1561 It is in fact im- 
_ practicable to carry out the Act strictly, 1545——Different interpretation of the law by 

different companies, without any deliberate evasion, 1546, 1547. ; 


Great difficulty in accurately estimating the amount of arrears, 1562-1566 ——Revised 
and higher rates charged by the London and North Western and Great Western Com- 
panies for third-class passengers (save in parliamentary trains), since the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer, 1565. 1572, 1573——Action of the cumpanies in accord with the 
approval of the Board of ‘Trade, up to 1874, as to the trains in respect of which exemp- 
tion should be claimed, 1467-1571. 


Facility and convenience to the companies and the public, if exemption applied to all 
fares under 1d. per mile, without any requirement as to the trains stopping at every 
station, 1574-1578——Liability of third-class passengers to have the tax added to their 
fares; that is, in the case of five of the companies, 1579-1582——Further explanation 
relative to the per-centage system of charge as regards the Midland Company, 1583—— 
Power of revising the arrangements for payment bya per-centage, 1584. 


Dissent from the view that the companies, generally, have a right to charge the duty 
in addition to the penny a mile, and still to claim exemption, 1585, 1586 ——Expediency 
on the whole of charging the duty upon the gross passenger fares, instead of on the net 
receipts, 1587-1593——Defence of the proposed exemption of fares up toa penny a 
mile as inducing the companies to run cheap trains, whereby not oily the working classes 
but other classes would be benefited, 1594-1617. 1675-1677. 1688-1694. 


Distinct position occupied by goods traffic, so that it should not be taxed, 1623- 
Suggestion whether in the case of urban and suburban lines exemption might not apply 
to fares up to.and including 1.s.;.1624-1628———Great difficulties which prevented. the 
Inland Revenve Board enforcing certain claims against the North Eastern and other 
companies, previously to the decision of the Court of Exchequer; question hereon as to 


there having been dereliction of public duty in this respect, 1629-1650. 


Further-explanation as to the Inland Revenue authorities having dealt with the com- 
panies on the give-and-take principle, and having made concessions as to the form in 
which the duty should be accounted for, 1651-1654 Illustration in the case of the 
South Eastern Company in 1871-72 of the several heads under which claims were made, 
and of the course pursued at. the inspection as regards adjustment of eneeanes con- 
siderable 


- plan for payment in full, without any evasion, 7. 


! 


taxation; extensive effect otherwise, 3133, 3134 


3153-3171 
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siderable amount rebated, 1655-1662. 1683-1685——Explanation with further reference 
to the selection of the month of November 1874, as the basis upon which to found the: 
acvounts of traffic of the previous four months, 1663-1665. 


Instance of the London and North Western Company having added 100 per cent. to 
a third-class fare at Manchester, so that the tax is covered many times over, 1666-1670 
Mention of the five companies who have power to add the tax to the amount of the 
fare; 1671-1674 Belief that the passenger duty has not retarded the increase of 
railways, 1678, 1679 Nor has the duty had the effect of promoting false declarations 
by the companies, 1680. 

Statement to the effect tiiat in his inspection cf the coaching traffic book, and other 


_ books of each company, witness conducts a minute investigation, without taking any- 


thing upon trust, 1680-1682 Withdrawal of legal proceedings against the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Companies in 1871, upon the payment by each com- 
pany of a sum of 250 ., with an undertaking to lower the fares, 1686, 1687. 


Advantage as regards workmen liviny in the suburbs of large towns if cheap trains be 
encouraged by exempting all fares at or under 1d. a mile, 1688—1694——Important 
saving of the Clearing House expenses by the simplification of accounts which would 
result from the system of duty proposed by witness, 1694-——Sufficient security by this 
Necessity of increased taxation in 
some other direction if the duty be repealed, 1699, 1700. 

Suggestions as to the concessions which might be made to the Metropolitan and other 
companies agerieved by the operation of the Farthings Act, 1701-1703 Revised 


arrangement adopted by the North Eastern Company as regards a former charge of 3 d., 


under their, local Act, for going from Newcastle to Gateshead, 1703, 1704 ——Means of 
estimating the growth of passenger traffic and of duty in the next five or ten years, 
1705-1709. . 

Evidence in further sapport of the conclusion that the total amount of arrears is under 
three millicns, 1710-1716—— Considerable labour necessary in order to show the value 
of the exemption during the earlier period, 1717. 


[Second Examination. |—Elaborate calculations necessary in order to show the pro- 
bable increase of duty in the next five, ten, or fifteen years, if the law be strictly applied, 
1981 Probubility of less development of new railways in the next than in the last 


decennial period ; not, however, from any effect of the passenger duty, 1982-1985. 


[Third Examination. }—Explanations in connection with Table relative to the esti- 
mated produce of the duty in the quinquennial periods, 1876-80, 1881-85, and 1886-go ; 
that is, if the law be strictly enforced, 3119-3130 Further Table adverted to as show- 
ing that in the period from 1832 to 1875 the tax on railways produced 12,218,653 /., and 
on other modes of locomotion 17,259,800 /. ; 3131, 3132. 

Effect of the exemption of fare up to 1s. to exclude the Metropolitan Railway from 
Explanation in connection with the 
bonds given by railway companies, and the power of the Inland Revenue Board to put 
them in force in case of default on the part of the companies, 3135-3144———Obstacle to 
enforced payment of arrears through the difficulty as to accounts, 3143, 3144. 


Circumstance of ‘a coaching traffic book not having been required in the case of the 
South Eastern Company, 3145-3148 —— Comment upon a statement by Mr. Farrer that 


. the approved time tables were a mere farce ; check exercised in the matter by the Inland 


Correspondence between the Board of Inland Revenue 


Revenue Board, 3149-3152 


_and the Board of Trade in July 1871, upon the subject of the altered practice of the 


latter as regards. approval of the time tables, 3152. 


Statement to the effect that the London and Brighton and. London and Chatham 
Companies protested to the Inland Revenue Board against the assessment of the South 
Eastern Company; denial that there was any favouritism on the part of the Board, 
Witness has made’ no examination of accounts since the end of 1875; 


aig S17 


Tendency to reduced fares by exempting fares up to 1d. a mile, 3174, 3175 
Large loss of revenue by the exemption of all fares up to 1s., 3175 Further reference 
to the probable loss in the aggregate through the Cheap Trains Act not having been 
strictly enforced, ib. Inaccuracy of Mr. Farrer’s statement that the Inland Revenue 


’ officers were unable to properly check the accounts, though the inspection doubtless in- 


volves some inconvenience, 3175-3177. 


Roadside ‘Stations. Expected opening of roadside stations if there was no obligation to 
"stop as a condition of exemption, E/ls 2017. 
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Samida, John... (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is Secretary of the North Staffordshire Rail- 
way, 3512 Submits that the passenger duty presses with much injustice and inequality 
on railways, and that in common equity it should be removed, like the taxes on other 
modes of locomotion, 3513, 3514. 3520-3524. 3540, 3541. 3551-3557- 

Relief of about 5,000 J, a year to the North Staffordshire Company if relieved from the 
tax, 3515——- Possession by the company of four branches open for goods and minerals, 
which it would not pay to open for passengers ; belief that if relieved from the tax over 
the rest of the railway the company would work these branches for passenger traffic 
greatly to the convenience of the local public, 3515-3519. 3532-3537 3543> 3544. 35600. 
3577+ 3581-3583. ibid 

Calculation as to the incidence of the duty, in the form of an income tax, upon the 
passenger receipts of the principal companies ; great inequality involved, 3520 Small 
proportion of passenger traffic on the North Staffordshire line, so that the incidence of 
the tax is light as compared with other lines, 3521-3523 Great clamour if it were 
attempted to levy a tax upon goods and minerals as well as passengers, 3523. 3550- 


Very different treatment of railways in India and in England at the hands of Govern- 
ment in each country, 3523- 3525, 3526. 3529-3531 Views of Lord Bacon cited as 
to the primary importance of facilities of locomotion; argument thereon as to the im- 
policy of any tax on _ locomotion, 2523, 3524. 3541. 3551-3558——-Very small 
dividend paid by the North Staffordshire Company, although the fares are at their 
maximum (which is very low); claim on this score toa remission of the tax, which would 
be so much gain to the company and would not go in a reduction of fares, 3527, 3528. 
3537-3539: 3541 -3559-3595- 3567-3575. 3582, 3583. 

Increased and valuable facilities to the pubiic by the remission of the tax, 3540, 3541. 
3551-3557 Doubt as to the practice in France upon the subject of railway taxation ; 
great facilities given by the Government in France to the construction of railways, 3545, 
3546. 3578 Grounds for the conclusion that passengers are not the-most profitable 
kind of traffic, 3547-3550—— Suggestion that by an increased income tax of 3d. the. 
passenger tax might be dispensed with, 3558——Large income tax on net passenge 
receipts represented by a duty of § per cent. on gross receipts, 3579, 3580. 


Scotland. Different effect in England and in Scotland of the substitution by the Act of — 
1842 of a 5 per cent. duty for the one-eighth of a penny per passenger, Melvill 62-65. 
——Claim of Scotch companies to exemption in respect of first-class fares under 1 d. 
per mile, Rickman 1408. 


Sea Carriage. Small extent to which sea carriage is in the hands of railway companies, 
Forbes 849-851. 

Season Tickets. Discouragement to season and return tickets, there being no exemption, 
Farrer. 2287——~-Grounds for complaint in regard to the disallowance of exemption in 
respect of season tickets on witness’ line, no matter how low the fare, Mansel 2407-2409. 

Exemption recommended by the Committee in respect of all season tickets or weekly 
tickets at or under 1 d. per mile, Rep. vii ‘Way in which the fare should be calculated 
in levying the duty on season or weekly tickets, <b, . 

See also Metropolitan District Railway, 6. Metropolitan Railway, 6. 


Second-Class Passengers. Return of the number of second-class passengers, and the receipts, 
in each of the years 1850-74, App. 259. 


Select Committee of 1844. Views of the Select Committee of 1844 as to the great public 
benefits conferred by railways, though complained of as a monopoly, Forbes 812. 


See also Cheup Trains Act. Exemptions, 1. 


Short Distance Traffic. Effect of increased fares in restricting short distance rather than 
jong distance third-class traffic ; exemption desirable as regards such traffic, Findlay 3286- 
3203. 3334-3345- 3387-3392 Fluctuating character of short distance traffic as regards 
the profit derived, 7b. 3360, 3361 Rapid increase in the number of third-class pas- 
sengers for short distances, Grierson 3438. : 


Silverton (Bristol and Exeter Railway). I\lustration in the case of Silverton Station, on 
the Bristol and Exeter line, of the great inconvenience to the public, and of the increased 
expense to the companies, through the obligation of stopping at every station as a con- 
dition of exemption, Ellis 2000-2007. 2150-2158. 


South Eastern Railway. Special circumstances under which a repayment was made to the 
South Eastern Company out of a claim of 3,000 7. or 4,000 1., Melvill 170. 172-175 
Explanation as to the remisgion or repayment’ by the Board of Inland Revenue of a sum 
of about goo. in the case of this Company, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1031-1042. 

Illustration in the case of the South Eastern Company in 1871-72 of the several heads 
under which claims were made, and of the course pursued at the inspection as regards 
adjustment of differences ; considerable amount rebated, Rickman 1655-1662. 1683-1685 

— Circumstance 
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Circumstance of a coaching traffic book not having been required in the case of the 
Company, Rickman 3145-3148. 

Statement to the effect that the London and Brighton and London and Chatham 
Companies protested to the Inland Revenue Board against the assessment of the South 


Eastera Company; denial that there was any favouritism on the part of the Board, 
Rickman 3153-3171. 


Return showing the amount ievied for passenger duty for each of the six months 
ending March 1876; total of 8,485 /., App. 258. 


Special Trains. Differences previous to 1871 as to the liability of various kinds of pas- 
senger traffic to duty ; instance in the case of special trains or “engine hire,” Rickman 
1413-1417. 1644-1650. 


Stage Coaches. Original imposition of the railway passengers’ tax in relation to the duty 
on stage coaches, Melvill 366; Parkes 532, 533. See also Locomotion, Taxes on. 


Stations. Way in which the tax acts prejudicially to the public as well as to the com- 
panies, ir retarding the opening of new stations, Parkes 507. 641, 642; Forbes 957; 
Allport 2983. 

Evidence before the Committee as to the effect of the tax in preventing the opening 
of passenger stations, Rep. vii. 


Steamboats. Competition for pleasure traffic on the part of different railways, which has 
led to the gradual withdrawal of steamboats between London and Gravesend, Parkes 
664-667 Great trouble if steamboats on the river had to prove exemption from a tax 
similar to that on railways; many of the river fares would come under the tax, 7b. 670- 
674. 7 

Competition doubtless from steamers, these having never been subject to any tax, 
Farrer 2355. 


Stephenson, Sir William Henry, K.c.B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Experience of 
witness for nearly fourteen years as Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, g6o. 
1002——Confirmation of the evidence of Mr, Melvill as to the practice of the Depart- 
ment in dealing withthe question of the railway passenger duty, 961, 962. 964-967 

Inability of witness to explain the details or basis of a certain estimate or return of 
the arrears which would have been payable had the duty been charged in accordance 
with the decision of the Court of Exchequer in July 16874; information obtainable 

hereon from Mr. Rickman, 963, 964. 983, 984. 989. 993. 1006. 


Exception taken to the statement that there was a remission of revenue when it was 
discovered that Government and the railway companies had been acting under a mis- 
conception of the law, 968. 972. 1009-1011——I possibility of going further back than 
1869 in making any claim in respect of remissions; good ground upon which the com- 
panies could dispute such claims, 968-974 More favourable view taken by the Board 
of Trade than by the Inland Revenue as to the exemptions claimed by the companies, 


the question having been first decisively raised by the latter department, 969-972. 986, 
987. 1000. 


Extreme difficulties in the way of legal and successful proceedings against the 
various companies for recovery of the unpaid duties, 972-978. 986-990. . 1008 
Fairness of the compromise ultimately agreed to, a strict administration of the law being 
almost impossible ; advice of the solicitor of witness’ department to this effect, 974-982. 
1007, 1008 Very unreliable character of certain estimates of the back amounts 
which might be demanded under the decision of the Court of Exchequer; grounds for 
the conclusion that Mr. Melvill’s estimate of 5,000,000/. is more than double the 
amount which might have been claimed, g90-994. 1025, 1026. 


Facility as regards investigation of the accounts if there were a commutation of the 

_ tax, exemptions being abolished ; intricate examination now necessary, 995, 996. 1090, 
1091——- Explanation as to the claim to the full duty not having been expressly reserved 
since the date when the question was first raised ; different form of certificate issued by 
the Board of Trade in 1870 and since that year, 997-1001 Issue of certificates by 
the Board of Trade up to 1866 without any questions having been raised by the Inland 
Revenue Department, 1003-1005 Belief as to all the companies being required to © 
give bonds for the due payment of duties, 1012-1016. 


Attention of witness first called by Mr. Melvill in 1866 to the fact that the companies 
were not paying according to the strict letter of the law, 1017-1020—— Representations 
made in 1866 by the Inland Revenue to the Board of Trade, the latter, however, not 
falling in with the view of the former as to the state of the law, 1021 Degree of 
conflict between the two departments during the long and necessary interval before the 
question at issue was brought before the Court of Exchequer, 1022-1024. 1056. 
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Stephenson, Sir William Henry, K.c.B. (Analysis of his. Evidence)—continued. 


Power of the Board of Trade as to exemptions, apart from direct remission of duty ; 
mistaken view on which undue exemptions were allowed, 1027-1030. 1110, 1111 
Explanation as to the remission. or repayment by the Board of Inland Revenue of a sum 
of about goo l.in the case of the South Eastern Company, 1031-1042——Increased 
amount of duty now collected from the companies, under the, new arrangement as to 
exemptions, 1043-1045——Regular payment by the companies after periodical settle- 
ment of the accounts, 1046-1048. 


Reference to the bonds given by the companies as not facilitating legal proceedings 
for recovery of the sums in dispute, 1049-1052——Further approval of the compromise 
agreed to by the Inland Revenue, as nota bad one for Government ; that is, in view of 
the great difficulties in enforecmg payment, and of the very protracted litigation involved, 
1053-1056. 1120-1124—-—Question considered whether the value of the exemptions to 
each company may not be ascertained by means of certain returns, and whether a 
reduced per-centage might not be charged on gross passenger receipts, all exemptions 
being abolished, 1057-1065. 

Relative functions of the Board of Trade and Board of Inland Revenue as regards 
railways further adverted to; functions also of other departments, a concentration of 
control being desirable, 1066-1082—-—Approval generally of a duty upon net profits; 
difficulties however in the way, 1083-1087—-—Opinion that the duty does not hinder 
the development of railways, though the mode of assessment may cause some obstruction, 
1088. 1095-1098——Tendency of the duty to increase, 1089. 


Facility given by the companies to inspection of their accounts, 1093, 1094—— 
Ready collection of the duty subject to an exemption of all fares at or under a penny a 
mile, 1099 ——Increased facility of collection if there were simply a tax upon gross 
receipts; probability however of much inequatity thereby, 1100-1104. 


Necessity of the Board of Inland Revenue taking further advice beyond.that of their 
solicitor before acting upon the new interpretation of the law'by the latter, 1105-1109 
—-—Probability that the companies would have altered their time~tables so as to be 
entitled to exemption under the strict letter of the liw, if the law had been strictly” 
enforced by the Board of Trade from the first, 1110-1115 ——Unreliable estimates of 
arrears of duty based on the traffic during four months of 1874; 1116-1119——Impor- 
tant alteration of the proportionate payments by different companies, if the system of 
exemptions were abolished, 1125, 1126. 


Circumstance of the Inland Revenue having given receipts for the duties, without 
protest, up to 1869; question hereon as to there being any precedent for claiming back 
duty, 1127-1134—-—Statement in further justification of the discretion so far exercised 
by the department in reference to the compromise with the railway companies; witness 
further submits that there was no remission, 1135-1138. 1151-1155. 


Belief as to the entire absence of any fraudulent evasion or attempted evasion by the 

companies, 1139-1142 Concurrence in the view that to some extent the railways 
enjoy a monopoly, 1143-1145——Absence of any intimation to witness that some of 
the companies complain of partiality in the assessment of the duty, 1146-1148. 


STOPPING TRAINS: 


Conditions of the Act of 1844 as to the stoppage of the cheap trains at every station; 
conflicting interpretations of the Act upon this point, and consequent litigations, 
Melvill 29-43 Operation of the condition as to trains stopping at every station in 
order to be exempt; question hereon as to its being compulsory to stop if there were no 
passengers who required to get in or out, ib, 182-192. . 


Conclusion that it was clearly intended to give a discretion to the Board of Trade to 
apply exemption in the interests of the public as regards the stoppage of trains, Forbes 
713-716. 796~799 ——Comment upon the decision of the judges upon the question of 
exemption of stopping trains, 7b..770. 791-795 Great convenience by running trains 
beieen two important stations without stopping at intermediate points, 7b. 776. 
iaONai 52) « 


Obligation upon the Board of Trade to have insisted from the first upon a mininvum 
of one stopping train each way daily ; intention of Parliament to this effect; Forbes 
791-795 Grant of the exemption from duty in return for the obligation to run a 
stopping train for the working classes from end to end of each line; premium also held 
out to the extension of this class of accommodation, 76. 813. 


Probability of some increased facilities to the public but for the obligation as to 
stopping at every station in order to obtain exemption, Fenton 1322-1327 Facility 
and convenience to the companies and the public if exemption applied to all fares under 
1d. per mile, without any requirement as to the trains stopping at every station, 
Rickhman:157 4-178. . 


Decided 
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StopprnG TRAINS—continued. 
Decided objections: to exemption depending upon trains stopping at every station ; 
great public convenience thereby, Lord Houghton 1845-1850——Facilities under Mr. 
Rickman’s plan upon the question of the stoppage of trains, 2b. 1845. 1863, 1864. 


Reasons for the conclusion of the Board of Trade that they had a right to dispense 
with stoppage of cheap trains at every station, Farrer 2266, 2267. 2672 ——Great 
reduction of exemptions if there be a strict interpretation of the proviso as to trains 
stopping at each station from end to end of the line, 2b. 2289 Removal of difficulties 
as to stopping trains, &c., by a duty of 3 per cent., all exemptions being abolished, 7d. 
2768-2776. 

Great inconvenience to the public as well as to the companies by reason of the obliga- 
tion as to stopping at every station, Mansel 2449,,2450. 2501-—— Prejudicial operation 
of the obligation as to trains stopping at every station in order to claim exemption; 
increased facilities to the public'in the absence of this restriction, Allport 2942-2949 
Importance of a removal of the obligation as to stopping trains; great inconvenience 
to working men on account of the loss of time involved, Findlay 3362-3373. 


Excessive inconvenience to the companies and to the public under the obligation as to 
Parliamentary trains stopping at every station in order to secure exemption; illustration 
in the case of the Brighton line, Laing 3594-3598-——Crying grievance since the 
decision in the North London case, so that a remedy is essential, 1b. 3643-3645. 3773. 


Condition in the Act of 1844 that each cheap train was, if required, to take up and 
set down passengers at every passenger station which it should pass, Rep. ili Mis- 
taken view of the law under which it was assumed from 1844 to 1867 that the Board of 
Trade had power to dispense with the condition as to trains stopping at every station, 
ab, iv Result of the question raised in 1866, and eventually decided by the Court. of 
Exchequer in 1874, and by the House of Lords in 1875, that the Board of Trade had 
no power to dispense with the stoppage of trains at every station, 2b. 


Resolution of the Committee that in any future legislation care should be taken to 
keep in view the object that was aimed at by the legislative obligation to maintain ample 
communication between the several stations on each line, Rep. vii. 


See also Arrears of Duty. Board of Trade. Cheap Trains Act. Exemp- 
tions. Great Northern Railway. Great Western Railway. Inland 
Revenue Board. | London and North Western Railway. North London 
Railway, 1. Public, The. Silverton. Through Trains. Workmen’s 
Trains. yin 


Stores( Army). See Troops and Stores. 


Subsidies. Explanation that witness does not ask for a system of Government subsidies to 
poor lines, though some lines may be otherwise closed, Ellis 2057, 2058. 2088-2091. 
2101-2103—— Probable necessity ere long of subsidising some lines if they are to be kept 
open ; great imconvenience to the public by the closing of any line, 7b. 2021-2023. 2034, 
2035. 2043. 


Suburban Traffic (London). Evidence showing that the duty greatly obstructs: the 
deveiopmeut of suburban traffic as between Walthamstow, Epping, or’ Enfield, and 
London, Parkes 475-484. 513-522. 541-554- 597-599. 623-635——-Several respects 
in which the duty operates in checking tlie extension of London outwards; illustration 
in the case of workmen’s trains, Forbes goo-904. 


Sunday Trains. Partial character of the obligation in the Act of 1844 as to cheap 
trains on Sundays, stoppage at every station not being required as a condition of exemp- 
tion from duty, Melvill 45-48 Objection as regards the exemption under the Act 26 
& 27 Vict. c. 33, s..14 (1863), in respect of Sunday trains; misconception upon this 

' point at the time of the passing of the Act, ib. 114-129—— Doubt as to the companies 
being entitled to exemption on Sunday trains, Farrer 2289. 

Further statement as to Mr. Gladstone, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
proposed to amend the law as to Sunday trains upon a point in which it did not require 


amendment, Melvill 351-354 Full power of the Inland Revenue Board to have 
stopped exemption in respect of Sunday trains, Farrer 2269. 


i 


THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS: 


Obligations under the Cheap Trains Act as to the running of cheap and stopping 
trains for third class passengers ; exemption from duty in respect of such trains, Melvill 
24-48——Tendency to lower fares for the poorer classes where there are three classes of 


\ ee ; 344 passengers 
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THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS—continued. 


_ passenzers instead of only two classes ; difficulty with the North London Company on 
. this point, Melvill 175-179. : Nira 
Inaccuracy of a statement that the third class traffic has become the great paying 
traffic; much larger relative profit on the first class receipts, Forbes 919-921 —Self- 
interest of the companies generally to give all possible facilities to third class passengers, 
Lord Houghton 1931 Question considered whether third class passengers should be 
- especially the subject of exemption; great increase in the wages and prosperity of this 
class, 7b. 1948-1956. 1978-1980 Effect of a very small reduction in third class fares 
to greatly increase the number of passengers, 7b. 1971-1975- . 


Infinitely greater accommodation afforded to third class passengers than the Legis- 
lature ever required, Farrer 2264-2266 Grounds for the inference that the Board of 
Trade were entrusted by the Act 7 & 8 Vict. with the duty of looking after the interests 
of the third class passengers, 7b. 2266, 2258, 2269. 2656, 2657 Statistics showing the 
large and constant increase of third class traffic, witness submitting that the obligation, 
the penalty, and the exemption are alike unnecessary for the protection of such traffic, 2b. 
2288, 2289. 1 : 


Suggested abolition, in any case, of the duty on all third class passengers; former 
legislation by Parliament in favour of this class, Oakley 2539. 2542, 2543. 2571. 2578- 
2588. 2604-2609. 

Further statement as to the companies having in any case sufficient inducement to 
cultivate third class traffic, which is greatly increasing, though it may not be the most 
profitable traffic of all, Farrer 2754-2758. 2790 Exception further taken to the 
Legislature giving special inducements to cultivate any particular class of traffic, 7b. 
2759-2753. 2770-2772. 

_ Expediency of exempting the poorer rather than the richer class of ‘passengers, Allport 
3093, 3004 Increase of third class traffic chiefly in and around the great centres of 
population, Findlay 3242——Tendency to the increase chiefly of-third class traffic, it 
being especially desirable to apply exemption to this class,.2b. 3277, 3278. 3389 
Decided check to the development of third class traffic by the operation of the duty. 7, 
3279-3254. 3286-3293. 

Examination in further support of the exemption of third class traffic, more especially, 
including short distance traffic most liable to competition, Findlay 3334-3345. 3387- 
3392 Further statement as to its being to the interest of the companies to give every 
facility to third class traffic at low fares, if the existing obligations were withdrawn, 7d. 


3380-3386. 


Great extension of facilities given by the Great Western Company to third class 
passengers at reduced fares, and great increase of receipts from this class, Grierson 3426. 
3472. 3476, 3477 Conclusion, however, that large numbers now use third class 
instead of second class carriages, and that the company would derive more profit by 
restricting the third class accommodation, 7b. 3426, 3427. 3439. 3472-3487. 3497, 3498. 
3504-3507 Pressure of the duty when added to the fares, chiefly upon the poorer 
class passengers ; expediency of relief to this class as a first instalment of justice, 7. 


3478-3490-, | 
Return showing the total number of third class.and Parliamentary passengers, and the 
total receipts therefrom, in the several years 1850-74, App. 259. 


Extract from Joint Report on Railway Amalgamation, in 1872, with reference more 
especially to the great increase of third class traffic, and the question of exemption 
under certain conditions, App. 264, 205. : 


Summary of the conditions in the Cheap Trains Act as to the running of cheap trains, 
and as to the fares, Rep. ili, iv—— Great increase in the accommodation given to third 
class passengers under the Act of 1844, as interpreted from that year till 1867, 2b. iv 
Several respects in which the Act of 1844, as now interpreted, bears more hardly 
upon the poorer classes than upon any other class of the community, 76. v. 


Recommendation by the Committee for the exemption of all fares at and under 1 d. 
per mile, Rep. vil. 


See also Cheap Trains Act. Excursion Trains. Exemptions. + Fares. 
Great Eastern Railway. Great Northern Railway. Great Western Railway. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. North London Railway. 


Public, The. Stopping Trains, Workmen's Trains. 


Through Trains. Concession on the part of the Inland Revenue as regards the provision . 
that a train in order to be a cheap train must go from end to end of the wiole line; 
grounds for the conclusion that in this respect the Cheap Trains Act had become obso- 
lete and inapplicable, Melvill 193-209 The London and North Western Company 
could not be required to run a train from end to end of their system, stopping at every 
‘station, 7b, 196-—— Practice of making the terminus depend upon the place at which the 

train 
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Through Trains —continued. 
train finally stops ; illustration in the case of trains between London and Watford, Melvill 


197-202 ——lIllustrations in further reference to the course pursued in deciding upon 
what constitutes a terminal station for the purpose of exemption from the duty, 7b. 244- 
240. 


Modification made in order to meet the requirement as to the train running from end 
to end of the main line or branch, Parkes 469, 470 Justification of the course pur- 
sued in not requiring a stopping train to be run from one end of the line to the other in 
order to claim exemption ; illustration in the case of the London and North Western 
Company, Rickman 1537-1545. 1552-1561. 


Illustrations of the constant difficulties which arise as regards the Board of Trade 
approval, more especially in the case of trains which do not run from end to end of the 
line; violation of the Act of Parliament in these cases, Farrer 2275-2278, 2289—— 
Objection to any dispensing power in the Board of Trade as regards the running of 
trains from end to end of the line, ib. 2386-2393—-Obstacle to the large companies 
running cheap and stopping trains from end to end of their line, 2b, 2688, 2689. 


See also Exemptions. Stopping Trains. 


Time Tables. Belief that in the first instance the companies marked for exemptions other 
than strictly cheap trains, Me/vill 344-347——Necessity of due reference being had to 
the duty in framing the time table, Parkes 639, 640. 


Conclusion that if the Act of 1844 had been literally interpreted from the first, the 
time tables and arrangements of the companies would have been different, Forbes g28- 
931 Probability that the companies would have altered their time tables so as to be 
entitled to exemption under the strict letter of the law, if the law had been strictly en- 
forced by the Board of Trade from the first, Sir W. H. Stephenson 1110-1115. 


Form of approval of cheap trains before the question of stopping was raised ; form 
from 1870 till the decision of the Court of Exchequer in 1874; and form since the 
decision, App. 266. 
| See also Board of Trade, 3. 


Torbay and Brixham Railway. Particulars relative to the Torbay and Brixham line, 2} 
| miles long, which has been open since 1868, and has never paid interest on its debentures, 
| much less any dividend ; hardship of the incidence of the passenger duty in this case, 
Ellis, 1993-1999. 2055, 2056. 2138-2149. 2159-2171. 2176-2178. 


Tramways. Liability of tramways merely to carriage license, the horse duty being re- 
: pealed, Melvill 457-460 Monopoly of tiamways, Parkes 490 Strong competition 
of tramways with the North London line, whereas the former are entirely untaxed, 
Munsel 2414, 2415: Allport 3037-3045. 3055, 3056; Findlay 3312. 3314-3317 
Reduction of tramway fares on the remission of the horse duty, Mansel 2414. 
Payment of rates, but not of any tax by tramways, Farrer 2893——Contvrol exercised 
Ly the Board of Trade over tramways for the protection of the roads and of other street 
traffic, ib. 2894-2899——Belief that officials of the Board have no private connection 
with tramways, ib. 2900-2902. 


Denial by Colonel Yolland and Captain Tyler that they have any interest in tramways ; 
~ the other two inspectois of the Board of Trade are nut in London to speak for themselves, 
Farrer 3097 Complaint on the part of the Board in regard to the vague imputation 
made against its officers on the foregoing subject; expediency of an explicit charge, 
~ which may be explicitly met, 7b. 3097-3 102. 
See also Competition. 


Treasury. Circumstance of the Treasury having exempted the companies from duty in 
; i] TC t y $ ny pal V4 
respect of military and police forces conveyed ut certain charges, Me/vill 59-61. 


See also Board of Trade, 2. Inland Revenue Board. 


! 


TROOPS AND. STORES|(WAR OFFICE): 


. Representations on the part of the War Office as to the Rates for Conveyance 
of Troops, §c. 

. Views of the Board of Trade. 

. Explanations on the part of the Companies. 

» Conclusions of' the Committee. 


—_ 


i oo to 


| 1. Representations on the part of the War Office as to the Rates for Conveyance of 
{: Troops, &c.: 

Payment by the War Office since 1844 of 2d. per mile for an officer’s ticket, and 
1d. per mile for a private, Haliburton 1721-1724——Argument that as the ordinary 
fares have been largely reduced since 1844, the fares for the army should be reduced in 
a like proportion; the fare of 1 d. per mile for a soldier is, in fact, frequently more than 
the third class fare to the public, 7. 1724-1727. 1734——Payment of about 

B12. 3 B 150,000 
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TROOPS AND STORES (WAR OFF/CE)—continued. 
1, Representations on the part of the War Office as to the Rates, &c.—vontinued. 


150,000 l. a year by Government for the movement of troops and stores, Haliburton 1729 - 
1733—-—Much lower payment by volunteers than is charged for the regulir army, 76. 
19ST, P7928 174 We 1770s 1700, 17 90: 

Grounds for the opinion that the railways should carry for Government at such rates 
as will cover the cost or leave only a very small profit, Huliburton 1734-1738. 1757, 
1758. 1765, 1766 Instances of lower fares to the public than the rates paid by 
Government, 7b. 1741. 1752 Claim to a reduction of the Government rates by one- 
half; reference hereon to the advantage to the companies In moving Jarge bodies of men 
at a time, ib. 1742. 1757-1761—— Practice as to officers getting tickets at the prescribed 
rate whether on duty or not, 1b. 1743. 1796. 1809-1811. 

Expediency of reducing by one-half the charge of 2d. per ton per mile for military 
stores, Haliburton 1744, 1745. 1755» 1756. 1801-1804——Probahle saving of from 
30,000 U. to 40,000 J. a year if the rates were reduced as proposed: by witness, 2b. 1746 

— Effect of the present rates in restricting the movement of troops by. railway ; 
more traffic to the companies by reducing the, rates, 0b, 1747-1750 1753, 1754+ 1777- 
1782. 

Suggestion that if the passenger duty be dealt with, provision be made at the same time 
for reducing the Government rates; claim to such reduction in any case, Haliburton 
1749- 1751, 1752. 1757, 1758. 1783-1786 ——Proposed reduction to one farthing per 
pound in the rate charged for extra luggage of officers; cumnlative rate now, charged, 
2b. 1754-1757. 1797-1800 —— Expediency of Government having the right of demanding 
special trains for troops, as on occasions of emergency, 2. 1767-1771. 1787, 1788. 1805 - 
1808—— Suggested repeal of the provision as to the military assisting in loading and 
unloading. 16. 1775 —— Want of an uniformity of pattern for cattle trucks, in order to 
facilitate the transport of cavalry in large numbers, 2d. 1771-1774. 


Admission as to there being no return journey or back fare in most instances of move- 
ments of troops by railway, Haliburton 1791-1795. 1812——Instances of transport by 
sea, coastwise, on the score of cheapness, 7b. 1813, 1814 Constant application made 
by the War Office to the companies for more, favaurable rates, but without effect, 2d. 
1815-1819. 1822, 1823. 


2. Views of the Board of Trade: 


Limited powers of Government over the companies in respect of the movement of troops 
by railway; increased power desirable as to special trains, Farrer 2797-2800 
Approval of the companies receiving the same price for the conveyance of troops as of the 
public, 7b, 2800. 


3. Explanations on the part of the Companies : 


Statement on the part of railway companies that when Government considered the 
passenger duty, they (the companies) would cansider the claim to a reduction of the 
charges for military transport, Haliburton 1727, 1728. 1749. 1761-1763. 


Inaccuracy, as regards the Great Northern and other lines, of certain evidence of 
Mr. Haliburton, relative to the rates for the conveyance of troops, Oakley 2613-2616 
Readiness of the companies generally to give all reasonable facilities to the War 
Office, and to enter into new arrangements for the purpose, 7b. 2614. 2617, 2618. 


Statement to the effeet that the War Office has no good ground of complaint in respect 
of the rates for the conveyance of troops, Allport 3095 Willingness of the companies 
to discuss the question with the War Office with a view to new arrangements, 7b. 3095, 
3096. 

Receipt of 6,700 2, a year by the Great Western Company for the conveyence of troops, 
Grierson 3509 Refusal of an offer made by the company to convey a regiment of 
cavalry at about half the usual charges, 2b. 3509, 3510. 


4. Conclusions of the Committee : 


The Committee consider that all questions relating to the conveyance of troops may 
properly be left to be arranged between the War Office and the railway companies, 
Rep. vii. 

See also Explosives. Treasury. 


Turnpike Roads, Examination as to the use formerly made of turnpike roads by stage 
coaches, &c., and as to the origination and ownersbip of such roads, Ellis 2092-2100. 
2106-2108, 


U. 


United States. Excellent facilities given to the public by railways in America, Lord 
* Houghton 1885-1887 — Great facility in the construction of railways in the United 
States; system of State duties in force, Laing 3653-3655. 3672, 3673. 
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W. 


War Office. See Troops and Stores. 


Weekly Tickets. Conclusion as to the illegality of claims for exemption upon weekly 
tickets for working men, Farrer 2691, 2692, ——See also Season Tickets. 


West of England. Failure for the most part of the railway extensions in the West of 
England; reference especially to the Portishead, the West Somerset, and the Minehead 
Railways, Fillis 1989. 1992, 1993. 2v27. 2075-2078 ——Voluutary formation, doubtless, 
of the several lines which. have ended in failure; public want which led to their for- 
mation, 2b, 2028-2033. 2044-2047. 2074. 

See also Cornwall Railway. Devonshire. Torbay and Brizham Railway. 


Working Expenses. Considerable increase in the per-centage of working expenses, 
whereas the duty is charged on the gross receipts, Fenton 1315-1221. 1337-1339 
Large increase in the working expenses of railways, as for the block system, &c., so that 
the Government tax on gross receipts presses more heavily than in former years, Aldport 
3081-3086 Great increase in the per-centage of working expenses, so that a tax on 
gross receipts presses all the more heavily; reference especially to the great expense 
entailed by the block system, Grierson 3491-3495. 3499-3503———Increased pressure of 
the duty accordingly as the working expenses increase, Laing 3744-3746. 


Workmen’s Trains, and Working Classes. Payment of duty claimed. upon workmen’s 
tickets, unless all the conditions are complied with, this being done on the Great 
Eastern line, Parkes 474-484. 488, 489——Prejudicial effect of the disallowance of 
exemption, unless the trains stop at every station, in respect of cheap third class tickets 
for suburban workmen at such places as Walthamstow ; way in which this restriction 
prevents the development of London outwards, 7b. 475-484. 513-522. 541-554. 597- 
599——Statement that between 1844 aud 1867 the railway companies obtained their 
Acts under the full impression that exemption would apply to workmen’s tickets, 7b. 485- 
487. 523, 524. 

Further evidence as to the prejudicial effect of the conditions in regard to workmen’s 
trains on the Great Eastern line, Parkes 541-551 Very small charge by work- 
men’s trains, the tax seriously reducing the profit, if there be any, 2b. 643-645. 653- 
663. 

Large money value of the time saved by the use of the workmen’s trains on the 
Metropolitan Railway, Fenton 1192-1194. 1279 Question whether the working 
classes should have been specially protected by the Legislature; the workmen’s trains 
are, in fact, largely used by a class of persons for whom they were never intended, id. 
1274-1279. 

Advantage as regards workmen living in the suburbs of large towns if cheap trains 
be encouraged by exempting all fares at or under 1d. a mile, Rickman 1688-1694—— 
Boon to the working classes, more especially, if the tax were remitted; increased 
facilities to be given in the shape of cheap trains and season tickets, Lord Houghton 
1833, 1834. 1875. 1877——-Value of railways chiefly to the labouring classes, 7d. 1929, 
1930 Special legislation as regards the running of early and late workmen’s trains 
in and out of London; limited liability on the score of compensation in consideration of 
this obligation, Farrer 2624-2627. 


See also Cheap Trains Act. Excursion Trains. Exemptions. Metropolitan 
District Railway,4. Metropolitan Railway, 3. Stopping Trains. Third 
Class Passengers. 


Worthing. Strong public feeling at Worthing on account of the increase of local fares by 
the Brighton Company in consequence of the increased pressure of the railway tax ; 
instances of this, Paine 3180-3191 Local feeling in faveur of the abolition of the 
tax, as this would probably lead to a reduction of fares; examination as to the grounds 
for this conclusion, 7b..9192-3218. 
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